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PUBLICATIONS OF THE DEPARTMENT OF LABOUR 


Send remittance by cheque or post office money order, payable to the Receiver-General of 
Canada, to The Queen’s Printer, % Superintendent of Government Publications, Ottawa. 


All subscriptions payable in advance. 





Annual Report of the Department of Labour (Covers fiscal year ending Catalogue No. 


March 31). (English or French). Price 25 cents. 


REPRINTS FROM THE LABOUR GAZETTE 


10 cents a copy except where otherwise indicated. 
Orders of 20 or more, 5 cents; 100 or more, 4 cents. 


Industrial and Geographic Distribution of Union Membership in Canada, 
1961 (English or French) 


Human Rights in Canada (English or French). 


ECONOMICS AND RESEARCH BRANCH 


Labour Organizations in Canada (annual). Contains a brief commentary, the 
latest statistical data on union membership, and a directory of labour 
organizations with names of their principal officers, publications, and the 
geographic distribution of their local branches in Canada. (English or 
French). Prices35-cents, 


_ Strikes and Lockouts in Canada (annual). Furnishes a record of strikes and 
lockouts occurring in Canada during a year. Tables and related texts 
showing strikes and lockouts by years, by areas, by industries, including 
time lost, number of workers involved, duration, etc. 

Price 35 cents. 


Price 25 cents. 


Wage Rates, Salaries and Hours of Labour. An annual report published in 
loose-leaf form and followed later by a paper-bound volume. Contains the 
results of an annual survey at October 1 of occupational wage rates and 
standard hours of work in most industries. Averages and predominant 
ranges of wage rates for selected occupations are tabulated separately 
on a regional basis for some 90 industries including logging, mining, 
manufacturing, construction, transportation, trade and service groups. 
Weekly salaries for office occupations and hourly wage rates for main- 
tenance and service occupations and for labourer for several broad 
industry groups are shown, on a community basis, in 52 communities. 
Trends in wage rates are indicated in tables of index numbers by 
industry. (Bilingual). 

First year service including attractive binder with index tabs 
and paper-bound volume, $7.50; service without indexed binder, 
$5.00; individual tables, 10 cents. Paper-bound volume, $1.00. 

Group Hospitalization and Medical Insurance Plans in Canadian Manu- 
facturing Industries (English or French). Pricey25.cents: 


Working Conditions in Canadian Industry, 1961. 


LABOUR MANAGEMENT RESEARCH SERIES 
Provisions for Income Security in Canadian Manufacturing Industries. 
Shiftwork and Shift Differentials in Canadian Manufacturing Industries. 
Sickness and Accident Provisions in Canadian Industry. 
Price 25 cents: 


Ww Ne 


PROFESSIONAL MANPOWER BULLETINS 
1. Trends in Professional Manpower Supplies and Requirements (out of 
print) 
2. Immigrants in Scientific and Technical Professions in Canada. 


3. Canadians Studying in the United States for Degrees in Science, 
Engineering, Agriculture, Architecture and Veterinary Medicine, 1955-56. 


4. Recent Changes in Engineering Manpower Requirements and Supplies in 
Canada. 


S$. Employment Outlook for Professional Personnel in Scientific and Tech- 
nical Fields, 1958-1960 (superseded by Bulletin No. 8) 


6. The Early Post-Graduate Years in the Technical and Scientific Professions 
in Canada. 


(Continued on page three of cover) 
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LIST OF ABBREVIATIONS 


— Conciliation Board. 

— Canadian Brotherhood of Railway, Transport and General Workers. 
— Canadian Chamber of Commerce. 

— Canadian Labour Congress. 

— Canadian Manufacturers’ Association. 

— Canadian National Railways. 

— Confederation of National Trade Unions. 

— Conciliation Officer. 

— Civil Service Association of Canada. 

— Canadian Union of Public Employees. 

— Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 

— Industrial Accident Prevention Associations. 

— International Association of Personnel in Employment Security. 
— International Labour Organization. 

— National Employment Service. 

— National Productivity Council. 

— National Union of Public Employees. 

— National Union of Public Service Employees. 

— Organization for Economic Co-operation and Development. 
— Ontario Federation of Labour. 

— Seafarers’ International Union. 

— Trades Union Congress 

— United Nations 

— United Steelworkers of America. 
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ACCIDENT PREVENTION See also SAFETY, INDUSTRIAL 


Accident Prevention and Compensation Branch 
(federal Department of Labour) report 
(1961-62), 194; (1962-63), 654. 


ACCIDENTS, INDUSTRIAL See also WORKMEN’S CoM- 

PENSATION 

Industrial fatalities. CANADA: (1962), 371. 
first and second quarters (1963), 596, 884. 
third and fourth quarters (1962), 33, 286. 

Statistics: ‘H-Industrial Accidents” (quarterly 
and annual feature). 

Steelworkers policy conference, views re IAPA, 
549. 


ADVISORY COMMITTEE ON PROFESSIONAL MANPOWER 
Meeting, OECD review team. CANADA: 865. 


AERO CATERERS LIMITED 
Certification application (Teamsters): 
representation vote, 798; granted, 897. 
AEROSPACE 
Ratio, hourly production workers and technicians 
to engineers and scientists, in aircraft plant’s 
change to aerospace operation. UNITED 
STATES: 548. 
AFRICA 


Economic Commission for Africa, research on 
role of women in urban development( 1071. 


693; 


AGING See OLDER WoRKERS 
AGRICULTURE, DEPARTMENT OF 

Co-operation in Canada, 1961, 7. 

Credit Unions in Canada, 1961, 7; in 1962, 963. 
AINSBOROUGH, FRANCIS J., Chief Conciliator, 


Federal Department of Labour 
Retirement, 360. 


Arm LINE FLIGHT 

CANADIAN 

Certification application: 
TransAir Limited: granted, 47. 
Disputes: 

Pacific Western Airlines Limited: C.B. report, 
229; strike action after C.B. procedure, 311; 
settlement, 899. 

TransAir Limited: C.O. appointed, 1016. 


Intervener, certification application: 


ATTENDANTS’ ASSOCIATION, 


Pacific Western Airlines Limited: rejected, 
1109. 
Arr Line Pitots ASSOCIATION, CANADIAN 
Disputes: 
Pacific Western Airlines Limited: settlement, 
145, 
TransAir’ Limited” ‘C:O7~— appointed, 227; 
settlement, 310. 
AIRLINES TRAFFIC EMPLOYEES ASSOCIATION, 
PaciFIC WESTERN 
Dispute: 


Pacific Western Airlines Limited: C.B. report, 
227; strike action after C.B. procedure, 311; 
settlement, 899. 
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ALASKA CRUISE LINES, LIMITED 


Dispute (Seafarers): C.O. appointed, 144; settle- 
ment, 396. 


ALBERTA WHEAT PooL 


Dispute (Brewery Workers): C.O. appointed, 
49; settlement, 227. 


ALGOMA CENTRAL AND Hupson Bay RAILWAY 
CoMPANY 


Certification application (locomotive engineers) 
(Locomotive Engineers): 1110. 

Certification application (locomotive firemen 
and helpers) (Locomotive Engineers): 1110. 

Dispute (Railroad Trainmen): C.B. appointed, 
145; C.B. fully constituted, 145; C.B. report, 
604; settlement, 603. 


ANNUITIES 


Government Annuities 
CANADA: 546. 


APPRENTICESHIP 


Alta. Apprenticeship Act: regulations, 713, 820, 
IS. 

Alta. Supreme Court rules University not subject 
to parts of Labour Act dealing with certifica- 
tion, 818. 

B.C. Apprenticeship and Tradesmen’s Qualifica- 
tion Act: amendments, 970; regulation, 404. 
Federal-provincial Deputy Ministers’ Conference 

on Manpower Development and Training, 965. 

Man. Apprenticeship Act: amendment, 971; 
regulations, 321. 

National Apprenticeship Training Advisory Com- 
mittee, 20th anniversary, 361; re, 190. 

National Technical and Vocational Training 
Advisory Council, meeting, 6th, 1076. 

Nfid. Apprenticeship Act: designated trades, 
151; orders, 614; regulations, 822. 
Ont. Apprenticeship Act: amendments, 

1026; regulations, 822. 

P.E.I. Apprenticeship and Tradesmen’s Qualifica- 
tion Act: enactment, provisions, 970. 

P.E.I. signs federal-provincial Apprenticeship 
Training Agreement, 5. 

Sask. Apprenticeship and Tradesmen’s Qualifica- 
tion Act: amendment, 524; regulations, 822, 
1126. 


ARBITRATION 


B.C. Supreme Court quashes arbitration award 
under a collective agreement on ground of 
error on face of the award, 315. 


Compulsory arbitration, U.S. rail dispute, 773. 
Diesel firemen, elimination of jobs supported by 
federal board. UNITED STATES: 1070. 


Ontario Court of Appeal restores arbitration 
award in which the board declined jurisdiction 
to hear union’s grievance, 312; rules arbitra- 
tors under collective agreement constitute 
statutory board, decisions reviewable, 59. 

Pan American World Airways—Brotherhood 
of Railway. and Steamship Clerks’ agreement 
provides final and binding arbitration in any 
dispute if U.S. Railway Labor Act fails, 657. 

ARCHER, Davin, President, Ontario Federation of 
Labour 
Educational Conference, OFL, remarks, 278.. 


Act, administration. 


971, 
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ARMSTRONG, Eric (et al) 
‘Application for revocation of certification (Rail- 
way, Transport and General Workers): 
granted, 142; 143. 


ARNAUD RAILWAY 


Certification application (Pickands Mather and 
Company) (Steelworkers): 799; withdrawn, 


898. 
ASBESTOS-EASTERN TRANSPORT INC. 
Certification application (Teamsters): 799; 


representation vote, 897; granted, 1014. 


ASBESTOS-EASTERN TRANSPORT INC. 


Certification application (Wilson, Peter J., inter- 
vener): representation vote, 897. 


ASSOCIATED ENTERPRISES LIMITED 


Certification application (Retail, Wholesale and 
Department Store): 309; granted, 389. 


ASSOCIATION OF EMPLOYEES OF GRIMSHAW TRUCK- 
ING 
Certification of application: 
Grimshaw Trucking and Distribution Limited: 
694; granted, 897. ‘ 


ATOMIC ENERGY ALLIED COUNCIL 
Dispute: 
Atomic Energy of Canada Limited: C.O. 
appointed, 505; settlement, 603. 


AToMiIc ENERGY CONTROL ACT 
Regulation (Shipping Containers Order), 320. 


ATOMIC ENERGY OF CANADA LIMITED 

Certification application (Office Employees): 
309; granted, 502. 

Dispute (Atomic Energy Allied Council): C.O. 
appointed, 505; settlement, 603. 

Dispute (CLC): C.O. appointed, 1115. 

Dispute (Office Employees): C.O. appointed, 
800; settlement, 1016. 


AUTOMATION 


A Second Survey of Electronic Data Processing 
in Canada, 1962, federal Department of 
Labour, 867. 

Advisory Committee on Technological Change, 
190. 

Automation and technological change, Railway 
Brotherhoods, views, 20. 

Automation and the Older Worker—U.S. Na- 
tional Council on the Aging, 138. 

Automation and unemployment, U.S. President’s 
Council of Economic Advisers, 1070. 

“Automation Protection Plan”, agreement, 
International Longshoremen’s and Warehouse- 
men’s Union and Shipping Federation of 
British Columbia, 772. 

CLC, views, 14. 

CNTU, views, 17. 


Conference on Automation and Social Change. 
ONTARIO; 868. 


Effects of automation and technological change, 
report to National Productivity Council by J. 
P. Francis, Director, Economics and Research 
Branch, federal Department of Labour, 362. 


“Fallacies and Facts About Automation”, Victor 
R. Fuchs, U.S. National Bureau of Economic 
Research, 362. 

Foundation on automation, plans for establish- 
ment. ONTARIO; 868. 

Manpower Implications of Technological 
Change—Session 1, Industrial Relations Con- 
ference, McGill University, 461. 

National Advisory Committee on Technological 
Education, meeting, 3rd, 1077. 

Ratio, hourly production workers and technicians 
to engineers and scientists, aircraft plant, 
drop. UNITED STATES: 548. 

“The Challenge of Automation”, address, Rev. 
Dennis J. Comey, to Georgetown University’s 
Conference on Social Ethics and Automation. 
UNITED STATES: 284. 


The Impact of Technological Change: The 
American Experience. UNITED STATES: 
1069. 

Transition from mechanization to automation, 
address, President, Honeywell Controls 
Limited, Toronto, 555. 

Union problems adjusting to technological 


change—Director of Research, Industrial Rela- 
tions Counsellors, Inc., N.Y., 277. 


AUTOMOBILE, AEROSPACE AND AGRICULTURAL IM- 
PLEMENT WORKERS OF AMERICA, UNITED 


Agreement, Sabo Machine and Tool Works, Inc., 
annual salary for plant workers (production 
and maintenance). UNITED STATES: 7. 

Certification application: 

Compagnie Nationale Air France: 47; repre- 
sentation vote, 142; granted, 225. 

Dispute: 

Compagnie Nationale Air France: 47; repre- 
appointed, 800; settlement, 1115. 


AVERY, WALTER S. T. (et al) 


Intervener, certification application: 
Bushnell TV Company Limited: representation 


vote, 692. 
B 


BACHMEIER DIAMOND AND PERCUSSION DRILLING 
COMPANY LIMITED 


Certification application (Mine, Mill and Smelter 
Workers): 799; granted, 897. 


BALCcER, Hon. LEon, Federal Minister of Transport 
CNTU brief, reply, 18. 


BATON BROADCASTING LIMITED 


Certification application (Broadcast Employees 
and Technicians, intervener): request for 
review, 694; granted, 798. 

Certification application (Theatrical Stage Em- 
ployees): request for review, 694; granted, 
798. 


BELL TELEPHONE COMPANY OF CANADA 


Certification application (Office Employees): 
898; granted, 1109; reasons for judgment, 
113, 

Ont. High Court rules Company subsidiary is 
not subject to federal labour legislation, 1120. 

BENNETT AND WHITE 

Dispute (Carpenters) : 


C.O. appointed, 602; 
settlement, 603. 
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- BLINDNESS ALLOWANCES 
Statistics. CANADA: 195, 459, 774, 963. 


BOILERS 
Man. Steam and Pressure Plants Act: amend- 
ments, 1088. 
N.B. Stationary Engineers Act: amendment, 
1088. 
Ont. Boilers and Pressure Vessels Act: revised 


regulations, 1084. 


BoyLes Bros. DRILLING (ALBERTA) LIMITED 


Dispute (Mine, Mill and Smelter Workers): C.O. 
appointed, 694. 


Bray, JOHN L. 


Certification application (Teamsters): 
representation vote, 1109. 


BREWERY WorKERS See UNITED BREWERY, FLOUR, 
CEREAL, SOFT DRINK AND DISTILLERY WORKERS 
OF AMERICA, INTERNATIONAL UNION OF 


1016; 


B.C. Arr Lines LIMITED 
Certification application (Railway, Transport 
and General Workers): 693; granted, 798. 
B.C. Hypro AND POWER AUTHORITY 
Income continuance plan between Street Rail- 
waymen and Company, 311. 
BRITISH YUKON NAVIGATION COMPANY LIMITED 


Dispute (Merchant Service): C.O. appointed, 
694; settlement, 694. 


Dispute (Railway, Transport and General 
Workers): C.O. appointed, 602; settlement, 
694. 


BROADCAST EMPLOYEES AND TECHNICIANS, Na- 


TIONAL ASSOCIATION OF 
Applications for revocation of certification: 
Buteau, Germaine (et al): 143; rejected, 389; 
reasons for judgment, 391. 
CJMS Radio Montreal Limited: 143; rejected, 
389; reasons for judgment, 391. 
Jarraud, Lucien (et al): 143; rejected, 389; 
reasons for judgment, 391. 
Twin City Broadcasting Company Limited: 
390; granted, 502. 
Certification applications: 
Bushnell TV Company Limited: 504; repre- 
sentation vote, 692; rejected, 798. 
Canadian Broadcasting Corporation (country- 
wide building maintenance group): 897; 
representation vote, 1014; granted, 1109. 
Canadian Marconi Company Limited: request 
for review, 799; 897. 

CKCV (Quebec) Limited: request for review 
of decision: received, 504; granted, 502. 
Maple Leaf Broadcasting Company Limited: 

1109. 
Niagara Television Limited: 601. 
V.T.R. Productions Limited: 693; 
798. 
Disputes: 
Canadian Broadcasting Corporation: 


granted, 


C.0. 


appointed, 602; C.B. appointed, 800; C.B. 


fully constituted, 899. 


CKOV Limited: C.O. appointed, 602; settle- 


ment, 694. 





Niagara Television Limited: C.O. appointed, 
227; settlement, 227. 
Radio Station CHRC Limitée: C.O. appoint- 
ed, 1016. 
Intervener, certification application: 
Baton Broadcasting Limited: request for 
review, 694; granted, 798. 


BROCKLESBY, JOHN N. TRANSPORT LIMITED 
Dispute (Teamsters): settlement, 227. 


BROWN AND RYAN LIMITED 


Dispute (Longshoremen, Local 1654): C.O. 
appointed, 309; C.B. appointed, 311; C.B. 
fully constituted, 397; C.B. report, settlement, 
808. 

Dispute (Longshoremen, Local 1842): C.O. 
appointed, 309; C.B. appointed, 311; C.B. fully 
constituted, 396; C.B. report, settlement, 805. 

Dispute (Longshoremen, Local 1869): C.O. 
appointed, 1115. 


Bruce, JoHN W., O.B.E. 


General organizer, Canada, for United Associa- 
tion of Journeymen and Apprentices of the 
Plumbing and Pipe Fitting Industry of the 
U.S. and Canada, retirement, 196. 


BUILDING AND CONSTRUCTION See CONSTRUCTION 


INDUSTRY 
BUILDING SERVICE EMPLOYEES’ INTERNATIONAL 
UNION 
Disputes: 
Canadian Broadcasting Corporation: C.O. 
appointed, 602. 
Capital Window Cleaners Limited: C.O. 
appointed, 144; settlement, 603. 
Northern Cleaning Agencies Inc.: C.O. ap- 


pointed, 396; settlement, 396. 


BURRARD TERMINALS LIMITED 


Dispute (Brewery Workers): C.O. appointed, 49; 
settlement, 227. 


BUSHNELL TV CoMPANY LIMITED 
Certification application (Avery, Walter S.T., 
(et al), interveners): representation vote, 692. 
Certification application (Broadcast Employees) : 
504; representation vote, 692; rejected, 798. 


BUSINESS AND PROFESSIONAL WOMEN See WOMEN 
IN INDUSTRY 


BUTEAU, GERMAINE (et al) 
Certification application (Broadcast Employees) : 
application for revocation, 143; rejected, 389; 
reasons for judgment, 391. 


C 


CANADA LABOUR RELATIONS BOARD 
Certifies bargaining agent for 19,900 CNR 
clerks, 144. 
CANADIAN ASSOCIATION OF ADMINISTRATORS OF 
LaBoUR LEGISLATION 
Conference, 22nd, 917. 
Wilson, W. Elliott, Q.C., honorary president, 864. 
CANADIAN BROADCASTING CORPORATION 
Certification application (country-wide building 
maintenance group) (Broadcast Employees): 
897; representation vote, 1014; granted, 1109. 


Viol 
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Certification application (Radio and Television 
Employees, intervener): representation vote, 
1014; granted, 1109. 

Dispute (Broadcast Employees): C.O. appointed, 
602; C.B. appointed, 800; C.B. fully consti- 
tuted, 899, 

Dispute (Building Service Employees): 
appointed, 602. 

Dispute (Radio and Television Employees): C.O. 
appointed, 1016. 


CANADIAN CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 


Active economy (1963) predicted by President, 
4. 

Brief, federal Government, 21. 

Pre-budget brief, federal Government, 111. 

Meeting, 34th, 988. 


CANADIAN CONSTRUCTION ASSOCIATION 


Education, importance stressed, Thomas A. 
Somerville, President, 963. 

Meeting, 45th, 211. 

$7.5 billion construction program predicted 
(1963), CCA President, 5. 

Winter construction profitable, 1068. 


C.O. 


CANADIAN EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 


More federal aid for vocational schools urged, 
Standing Committee of Ministers of Educa- 
tion, 969. 


CANADIAN LaBouR COLLEGE See LaBouR COLLEGE 
OF CANADA 


CANADIAN LABOUR CONGRESS 


Brief, federal Cabinet, 13. 

CUPE—merger NUPSE and NUPE, 866. 

Dispute (Local 1569) (Atomic Energy of 
Canada Limited): C.O. appointed, 1115. 

Dodge, William, Vice-President: remarks, Na- 
tional Productivity Council labour-manage- 
ment seminar, 457. 

Hepworth, A. L., Assistant Director, Legislative 
and Government Employees Department, 
appointment, 961. 

Jenoves, William, General Vice-President, 60 
years trade unionist, 773. 

Jodoin, Claude, President: Labour Day message, 
659; New Year message, 1073; remarks— 
CMA Plenary Conference on Economic 
Growth, 588, Quebec Federation of Labour, 
a0 

Labour Unions: An Introductory Course for In- 
dividuals and Study Groups, labour education 
program, 1143. 

Morris, Joe, Executive Vice-President: remarks, 
Quebec Federation of Labour, 31. 

Ontario NUPE convention approves merger with 
NUPSE, 458. 

Shoe Workers of America, United—affiliation, 
961. 


CANADIAN MANUFACTURERS’ ASSOCIATION 
Meeting, 92nd, 577. 
Pollock, Carl A., President—address, National 
Conference of Producers and Consumers, 283. 


CANADIAN MARCONI COMPANY LIMITED 
Certification application (Broadcast Employees): 
request for review, 799; 897. 
Certification application (Television and Radio 
Artists, intervener): request for review, 897. 


CANADIAN MARITIME UNION 


Certification application: 
Lakeland Tankers Limited: 693; withdrawn, 
694. 
Dispute: 
Canadian Pacific Railway Company (Great 
Lakes Steamships Service): C.O. appointed, 
505; settlement, 800. 


CANADIAN NATIONAL HoTELs, LIMITED 


Dispute (Bessborough Hotel, Saskatoon) (Rail- 
way, Transport and General Workers): C.O. 
appointed, 49; settlement, 310. 

Dispute (Charlottetown Hotel, Charlottetown) 
(Railway, Transport and General Workers): 
C.O. appointed, 49; C.B. appointed, 505; C.B. 
fully constituted, 603; settlement, 800. 

Dispute (Chateau Laurier Hotel, Ottawa) (Rail- 
way, Transport and General Workers); C.B. 
appointed, 49; C.B. fully constituted, 145; 
settlement, 311. 

Dispute (Newfoundland Hotel, St. John’s) 
(Hotel and Restaurant Employees): C.O. ap- 
pointed, 144; settlement, 311. 

Dispute (Nova Scotia Hotel, Halifax) (Hotel 
and Restaurant Employees): C.O. appointed, 
505; settlement, 694. 


CANADIAN NATIONAL RAILWAYS 
CLRB cerifies bargaining agent for 19,900 CNR 


clerks, 144. 
Certification application (clerical and manual 
classifications) (Longshoremen, intervener): 


granted, 142. 

Certification application (clerical and manual 
classifications) (Maintenance-of-Way Em- 
ployees, intervener): granted, 142. 

Certification application (clerical and manual 
classifications) (Railroad Telegraphers, inter- 
vener): granted, 142; request for review of 
decision, 390; denied, 503. 

Certification application (clerical and manual 
classifications) (Railway, Transport and Gen- 
eral Workers): granted, 142; request for re- 
view of decision, 390; denied, 503. 

Certification application (Commercial Teleg- 
raphers): 225; withdrawn, 226; 694; granted, 
897; request for review granted, 1014; request 
for review received, 1016. 

Certification application (Telecommunications 
Department) (Railroad Telegraphers): 601. 

Certification application (unit of various system 
employees in Canada except Newfoundland) 
(Railroad Telegraphers): 601. 

Certification application (unit of employees 
in Newfoundland) (Railroad Telegraphers): 
601. 

Certification application (unit of employees in 
Newfoundland) (Railway and Steamship 
Clerks): 693. 


CANADIAN NATIONAL STEAMSHIP COMPANY LIMITED 


Dispute (Seafarers): C.O. appointed, 800; settle- 
ment, 899, 


CANADIAN Pacific Air LINgEs, LIMITED 
Dispute (Hotel and Restaurant Employees): 
settlement, 49. 


Dispute (Teamsters): C.O. appointed, 505; set- 
tlement, 603. 
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CANADIAN PACIFIC RAILWAY COMPANY 


Certification application (Bay of Fundy Service) 
(Railway, Transport and General Workers): 
request for review of decision, 504; granted, 
692. 

Certification application (unit of various system 
employees in Canada) (Railroad Teleg- 
raphers): 601. 

Certification application (Railway and Steam- 
ship Clerks): 694. 
Dispute (Merchandise 
Prairie Region) 
Clerks): C.O. 

1016. 

Dispute (Seafarers) (S.S. Princess Helene): 

settlement, 49. 


Services Department, 
(Railway and Steamship 
appointed, 899; settlement, 


CANADIAN Pacific RAmWAY COMPANY (GREAT 
LAKES STEAMSHIPS SERVICE) 


Dispute (Canadian Maritime Union): C.O. ap- 
pointed, 505; settlement, 800. 
CANADIAN RAILWAY BOARD OF ADJUSTMENT No. 1 


Summary of decisions—Case Nos. 796-799, 51; 
800-801, 231; 802-804, 397; 805-806, 607; 807- 
811, 810; 812-815, 1115. 


CANADIAN TELEVISION AND Rapio Artists, ASSO- 
CIATION OF 


Intervener, certification application: 
Canadian Marconi Company Limited: request 
for review, 897. 
CANADIAN TRANSIT COMPANY 
Dispute (Teamsters): C.O. appointed, 49; C.B. 
appointed, 311; C.B. fully constituted, 505; 
C.B. report, 801; settlement, 800. 
CANADIAN TRANSPORTATION WORKERS’ UNION 
Intervener, certification application: 
Motorways (Ontario) Limited: granted, 225. 
CANADIAN UNION OF PUBLIC EMPLOYEES 
Formation, 111, 866. 
Ontario NUPE convention approves merger 
with NUPSE, 458. 
CANADIAN WorKERS’ COLLEGE 
First course, June 1964, 405. 


CAPITAL WINDOW CLEANERS LIMITED 


Dispute (Building Service Employees): 
appointed, 144; settlement, 603. 


C.O. 


CARPENTERS AND JOINERS OF AMERICA, UNITED 

BROTHERHOOD OF 

Dispute: 

918 Construction Company Limited; General 
Enterprises Limited; Dawson and Hall Con- 
struction Company; Bennett and White: 
C.O. appointed, 602; settlement, 603. 


CENTRAL MorTGAGE AND HOUSING CORPORATION 
Certification applications (Mine Workers): 

Belleville Terrace Project, 601; granted, 692. 

Cloverdale Park Project, Pierrefonds, Que., 
142; granted, 142. 

Domaine Estria, Pavillon Mercier and Place 
Gouin Projects, 1110. 

Domaine Estria and Pavillon Mercier Projects, 
Montreal, 898; withdrawn, 1016. 


Les Appartements Boulevard Pie IX, Ville St 
Michel, 601; granted, 692. 
Park Royal Housing Project, 
Laurent, 897; granted, 1014. 
Place Benoit Project, Ville Saint Laurent, 897; 

granted, 1014. 


St. George Gardens Project, 693; granted, 
798. 


CERTIFICATION See also INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS 


Alta. Supreme Court ... rules Board refusal 
to make evidence available by employer 
renders certification order invalid, 597; 
rules University not subject to parts of 
Labour Act dealing with certification, 818. 

Que. Court of Queen’s Bench rules decision of 
Labour Relations Board in certification case 
cannot be challenged by writ, 609. 

Supreme Court of Canada rules Board may 
vary certification order by substituting suc- 
cessor union as bargaining agent, 146. 


CuILp LABOUR 
Alta. School Act: amendment, 1083. 


Crvit SERVICE ASSOCIATION OF CANADA See 
ELDORADO MINING AND REFINING GROUP 


CIVILIAN REHABILITATION See REHABILITATION 
CJMS Rapto MONTREAL 


Certification application (Broadcast Employees): 
application for revocation, 143; rejected, 389; 
reasons for judgment, 391. 


CKCV (QUEBEC) LIMITED 


Certification application (Broadcast Employees) : 
request for review of decision: received, 504; 
granted, 502. 


CKOV LIMITED 


Dispute (Broadcast Employees): C.O. appointed, 
602; settlement, 694. 


COLLECTIVE BARGAINING See also COLLECTIVE La- 
BOUR AGREEMENTS; INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS 


Collective Bargaining CANADA: 
(monthly feature) 

CNTU views re Civil Service, 18. 

Dymond, W. R., Assistant Deputy Minister of 
Labour—paper presented to B.C. Conference 
on Industrial Relations role of collective 
bargaining research and _ statistics in in- 
dustrial relations, 666. 

Steelworkers policy conference, views, 549. 


Ville Saint 


Review. 


COLLECTIVE LABOUR AGREEMENTS 


“Automation Protection Plan”, agreement, 
International Longshoremen’s and Warehouse- 
men’s Union and Shipping Federation of 
British Columbia, 772. 


B.C. Supreme Court quashes arbitration award 
under a collective agreement on ground of 
error on face of the award, 315. 

Kaiser Steel Corporation—Steelworkers agree- 
ment—sharing of savings in production costs, 
job security provisions, incentive pay. UNITED 
STATES: 6: 

National Incomes Commission report examines 
agreements affecting construction industry. 
BRITAIN: 550; 865. 
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Ont. Court of Appeal rules arbitrators under 
collective agreement constitute statutory board, 
decisions reviewable, 59. 

Pan American World Airways—Brotherhood of 
Railway and Steamship Clerks’ agreement pro- 
vides final and binding arbitration in any 
dispute if U.S. Railway Labor Act fails, 657. 


Sabo Machine and Tool Works, Inc. and Auto 


Workers, annual salary for plant workers 
(production and maintenance). UNITED 
STATES: 7: 


Survey, collective agreements, Canadian manu- 
facturing industry, 793. 


COMMERCIAL TELEGRAPHERS’ UNION 


Certification application: 

Canadian National Railways; 225; withdrawn, 
226; 694; granted, 897; request for review 
granted, 1014; request for review received, 
1016. 


COMPAGNIE NATIONALE AIR FRANCE 


Certification application (Auto Workers): 47; 
representation vote, 142; granted, 225. 

Dispute (Auto Workers): C.O. appointed, 800; 
settlement, 1115. 


COMPULSORY ARBITRATION See ARBITRATION 


CONCILIATION See also INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS; 
LEGAL DECISIONS 


Ainsborough, Francis J., chief conciliator, 
federal Department of Labour, retirement, 360. 


CONFEDERATION OF NATIONAL TRADE UNIONS 


Brief, federal Cabinet, 16. 

Education director serves ILO in Central African 
Republic, 656. 

Larivée, Armand, Vice-President, appointment, 
lon 

Lessard, Daniel, Vice-President, and leader of 
1949 Asbestos strike, death of, 656. 

Marchand, Jean, General President: Labour Day 
message, 660, member federal Royal Com- 
mission on biculturalism, appointment, 657, 
New Year message, 1073. 


Regional directors appointed, 457. 


CONSOLIDATED FREIGHTWAYS 


Dispute (Office Employees): 
310; settlement, 695. 


CONSOLIDATED MINING AND SMELTING COMPANY 
OF CANADA LIMITED 


Certification application (Mine, Mill and Smelter 
Workers): 601; granted, 798. 


CONSTRUCTION INDUSTRY 


Address, Dr. W. R. Dymond, Assistant federal 
Deputy Minister of Labour, Home Builders’ 
Association of Greater Ottawa, 287. 

Building trades wage rates advance 
UNITED STATES: 505. 

Labour Relations Policy and the Building 
Trades in Canada—Session 111, Industrial 
Relations Conference, McGill University, 470. 

National Incomes Commission report examines 
agreements affecting construction industry. 
BRITAIN: 550; 865. 

Ont. Construction Hoists Act: regulations, 152. 


C.O. appointed, 


1963, 


Ont. Construction Safety Act: 
1085. 

Ont. General Contractors Association, recom- 
mendations, training, 1079. 

$7.5 billion construction program predicted 
(1963), CCA President, 5. 

Winter construction profitable, CCA, 1068. 


CONSUMER PRICES See PRICES 


amendments, 


CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATIONS 


Co-operation in Canada, 1961, federal Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, 7. 


CORPORATIONS AND LABOUR UNIONS RETURNS ACT 
CLC, views, 14. 


Cost oF LIVING 
Prices and the Cost of Living. CANADA: 
(monthly feature) 
Statistics: ‘‘F-Prices’” (monthly feature) 
CREDIT UNIONS 


Credit Unions in Canada, 1961, 7, and in 1962, 

963, federal Department of Agriculture. 
CULLEN STEVEDORING COMPANY LIMITED 

Dispute (Longshoremen, Local 1654): C.O. 
appointed, 309; C.B. appointed, 311; C.B. 
fully constituted, 397; C.B. report, settlement, 
808. 

Dispute (Longshoremen, Local 1842): C.O. ap. 
pointed, 309; C.B. appointed, 311; C.B. fully 
constituted, 396; C.B. report, settlement, 805. 

Dispute (Longshoremen, Local 1869): C.O. 
appointed, 1115. 


DaLey, CHARLES, Former Ontario Minister of La- 
bour 

Resignation as member of Ontario Legislature, 
AST. 


DAWSON AND HALL CONSTRUCTION COMPANY 
Dispute (Carpenters): C.O. appointed, 602; 
settlement, 603. 
De LuxE TRANSPORTATION LIMITED 
Dispute (Teamsters): settlement, 396. 


DENISON MINEs LIMITED 
Dispute (Steelworkers): C.O. appointed, 899, 


1115; C.B. appointed, 1115; C.B. fully con- 
stituted, 1115. 


DESORMEAUX, ERNEST C., Secretary, Unemploy- 
ment Insurance Commission 
Retirement, 5. 


DIEFENBAKER, RT. Hon. JOHN G., Prime Minister 
of Canada 
Railway Brotherhoods brief, reply, 20. 


DIESEL FIREMEN 


Diesel firemen, elimination of jobs supported by 
federal arbitration board. UNITED STATES: 
1070. 


DISABLED PERSONS 
Awards to employers (Saskatchewan) and to 
handicapped man and woman of year (New- 
foundland), 137. 
Design of Work for the Disabled, industrial ap- 
plication ergonomics research. BRITAIN: 
1101. 
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Employment of disabled persons, St. Vincent 
Hospital, Ottawa, 288. 


Inter-American Conference on Rehabilitation, 
St. oo 


National Advisory Council on the Rehabilitation 
of Disabled Persons, 190; meeting, 2nd, 478. 


Pan-Pacific Seminar on Vocational Rehabilita- 
tion of the Disabled, 35. 


World Congress of the International Society for 
Rehabilitation of the Disabled, Copenhagen, 
Denmark—Danish program studied, 790. 


DISABLED PERSONS ALLOWANCES 


CNTU, views, 17. 
Statistics. CANADA: 195, 459, 774, 963. 


DISCRIMINATION 
Anti-discrimination legislation in 1963. CAN- 
ADA? 872: 


N.S. Human Rights Act: regulations, 877. 

Protection Under Law Against Employment Dis- 
crimination, booklet, federal Department of 
Labour, 986. 

Que. Hotels Act: provisions, 878. 

U.N. Subcommission on Prevention of Dis- 


crimination and the Protection of Minorities, 
985. 


DopcE, WILLIAM, Executive Vice-President, Cana- 
dian Labour Congress 


Remarks— 
Educational Conference, OFL, 278. 
National Productivity Council, labour-man- 
agement seminar, 457. 
DoMINION AvuTO CARRIERS, LIMITED 


Certification application (Teamsters): 
granted, 692. 


Dispute (Teamsters): C.O. appointed, 694. 


504; 


DoMINION AUTO TRANSIT COMPANY LIMITED 


Certification application (Teamsters): 390; 
granted, 692. 

DoMINION TAR AND CHEMICAL CoMPANY, 
LIMITED 


Labour-management seminar, 110. 


Douctas, H. R. (et al) 
Application for revocation of certification (Ma- 


chinists): 48; representation vote, 142; 
granted, 225. 


Douctas, T. C., Leader, New Democratic Party 
Quebec Federation of Labour, remarks, 31. 


Dymonp, Dr. W. R., Assistant Deputy Minister, 
Federal Department of Labour 

B.C. Conference on Industrial Relations, on 
role of collective bargaining research and sta- 
tistics in industrial relations, presents paper, 
666. 

Federal-provincial Deputy Ministers’ Confer- 
ence on Manpower Development and Train- 
ing, presents paper, 964. 

Home Builders’ Association of Greater Ottawa, 
address, 287. 
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EarNINGS See Wages and Salaries 


EASTERN CANADA STEVEDORING COMPANY LIMITED 


Dispute (Longshoremen, Local 1654): C.O. 
appointed, 309; C.B. appointed, 311; C.B. 
fully constituted, 397; C.B. report, settlement, 
808. 

Dispute (Longshoremen, Local 1842): C.O. 
appointed, 309; C.B. appointed, 311; C.B. 
fully constituted, 396; C.B. report, settlement, 
805. 

Dispute (Longshoremen, 
appointed, 1115. 


Local 1869): C.O. 
EASTERN ProvinciAL Airways (1963) LIMITED 
Certification application (Machinists): 1016; 
granted, 1109. 
EASTERN TRANSPORT LIMITED 


Dispute (Railway, Transport and General 
Workers): C.O. appointed, 310; settlement, 
800. 


EcoNoMIc POLICY 


Active economy, 
CCC. 4. 
CLC, views, 14. 


1963, predicted, President, 


CMA Plenary Conference on Economic 
Growth, 587. 
“Economic Planning for Canada?’—article, 


Queen’s Quarterly (1963), 483. 
Federal assistance, 35 designated 
qualify. CANADA: 864. 

National Economic Development Board, forma- 
tion approved, Railway Brotherhoods, 20. 
National Economic Development Council, re- 

port. BRITAIN: 458. 
Year-end economic review (1962), federal De- 
partment of Trade and Commerce, 4. 


areas 


ECONOMIC STEVEDORING CORPORATION 
Dispute (Longshoremen): C.O. appointed, 1115. 


EpucATION See also ScHooL ATTENDANCE; TECH- 
NOLOGICAL EpucaTION; TRAINING; WORKERS’ 
EDUCATION 

CCC, recommendations, 22. 
Directory of Canadians Studying in the United 


States, 1962-1963, federal Department of 
Labour, 109. 

Educational Conference, Ontario Federation of 
Labour, 278. 


High school diploma minimum requirement in 
hiring policies. UNITED STATES: 6. 

More federal aid for vocational schools urged, 
Standing Committee of Ministers of Educa- 
tion, Canadian Education Association, 969. 

Need for education stressed, CCA President 
Thomas A. Somerville, 963. 

Railway Brotherhoods, views, 20. 

School drop-outs. UNITED STATES: 508. 

University enrolment, Canadian women, 37. 

University graduates, survey of supply and 
demand (1963). CANADA: 12. 


EIGHTEEN, STAN, Canadian Brotherhood of Rail- 
way, Transport and General Workers 


Death, 458. 
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ELDORADO MINING AND REFINING Group (CSAC) 
Certification application: 
Eldorado Mining and Refining Limited: re- 
quest for review of decision, 390; granted, 
502. 
ELDORADO MINING AND REFINING LIMITED 
Certification application (CSAC): request for 
review of decision, 390; granted, 502. 
ELECTIONS 
Quebec Federation of Labour, resolution, 32. 


ELECTRICAL INSTALLATIONS 
Man. Electricians’ Licence Act: 
612. 
N.B. Electrical Installation and Inspection Act: 
provisions, 1088. 


amendments, 


ELECTRICAL WORKERS 


Electricians’ 25-hour week, 
YORK. CITY: 823. 


ELECTRICAL WORKERS, INTERNATIONAL BROTHER- 
HOOD OF 
Certification application: 
Federal Electric Corporation (Dew Line): 
799; granted, 1109; reasons for judgment, 
11:11, 
Dispute: 
Vancouver Hotel Company Limited: C.O. 
appointed, 602; settlement, 899. 


effects of. NEW 


ELECTRONIC DATA PROCESSING 
A Second Survey of Electronic Processing in 


Canada, 1962, Department of Labour. 
CANADA: 867. 
ELEVATORS 


Alta. Elevators and Fixed Conveyances Act: 
amendment, 509. 
Man. Elevator Act: provisions, 1087. 


EMPIRE FREIGHTWAYS, LIMITED 


Certification application (Railway, Transport 
and General Workers, intervener): rejected, 
389; request for review of decision, 504; 
request denied, 504. 


Certification application (Teamsters): 226; re- 


jected, 389; request for review of decision, 
504; denied, 503. 


EMPLOYER ORGANIZATIONS 
Amalgamation. BRITAIN: 656. 


EMPLOYMENT See also CHILD LABOUR; OLDER 
WoRKERS; TERMINATION OF EMPLOYMENT. 


Contracts of Employment Act. BRITAIN: 996. 

High school diploma minimum requirement in 
hiring policies. UNITED STATES: 6. 

Manpower situation. CANADA: fourth quarter, 
1962, 24. 
Regional Manpower situation. CANADA: 27. 

“Self-Respect Through Employment” theme, 
Pan-Pacific Seminar on Vocational Rehabilita- 
tion of the Disabled, 35. 

Statistics: ‘“C-Employment, Hours and Earnings” 
(monthly feature). ‘“D-National Employment 
Service Statistics” (monthly feature). 


Substantial increase, 1962. CANADA: 114. 


Thirty-six per cent women in paid employment. 
UNITED STATES: 411. 

Transition from School to Work, federal De- 
partment of Labour, 112. 

Women Graduates in Part-time Work—report 
(with ILO), International Federation of 
University Women, 494. 

World Labour Situation, 1962, ILO Survey, 117, 
118. 

EMPLOYMENT SECURITY 


IAPES, convention, 50th, 784. 
Manpower Consultative Service, establishment, 
federal Department of Labour, 999. 


EMPLOYMENT SERVICE See NATIONAL EMPLoy- 
MENT SERVICE 
EMPLOYMENT STANDARDS See LABOUR STANDARDS 


ENGINEERS Sée also PUBLICATIONS 
Ratio, hourly production workers and _ techni- 
cians to engineers and scientists, aircraft plant, 
drop. UNITED STATES: 548. 
EqQuaL Pay For EquaL Work 


Equal Pay Act of 1963. UNITED STATES: 792. 
U.S. Equal Pay Bill, enactment, 551. 


EXPRESS SERVICES INC. 


Certification application (Mine Workers): 1015; 
withdrawn, 1016; granted, 1109. 


F 


FACTORIES 
Ont. Factory, Shop and Office Building Act: 
amendments, 1086. 
FaiR EMPLOYMENT PRActTIcEs See DISCRIMINATION 
Farr Lasgour STANDARDS See LABOUR STANDARDS 


Farr LaBor STANDARDS AcT (U.S.A.) 
Amendment re equal pay, 792. 
Farr WacgEs See also LaBour CONDITIONS 
Man. Fair Wage Act: amendment, 1081; regula- 
tions, 509. 
N.B. Fair Wages and Hours of Labour Act: 
amendment, 1081. 
FAMILY ALLOWANCES 
CNTU, views, 17. 
FARADAY URANIUM MINES LIMITED 
Dispute (Mine, Mill and Smelter Workers): 
C.B. appointed, 311; C.B. fully constituted, 
C.B. report. 606. 
FARM SAFETY, See SAFETY, INDUSTRIAL 


FEDERAL ELECTRIC CoRPORATION (DEW LINE) 
Certification application (Electrical Workers): 
799; granted, 1109; reasons for judgment, 
DLL. 
FINANCIAL ADMINISTRATION ACT 


Regulations, 612. 
FirE DEPARTMENTS 

Ont. Fire Department Act: amendment, 1082. 
FirE EQUIPMENT 

B.C. Fire Marshal Act: regulations, 821. 
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Fire PREVENTION 
Alta. Fire Prevention Act: regulations, 64. 


FIREMEN See DrIekSEL FIREMEN; OPERATING 
ENGINEERS 
FISHING 


ILO Committee on Conditions of Work in the 
Fishing Industry, 140. 


FLANDERS VAN SERVICE LIMITED 
Certification application (Teamsters): 389; with- 
drawn, 694. 


Forp, C. R., Director, Technical and Vocational 
Training Branch, Department of Labour 


Federal-provincial Deputy Ministers’ Confer- 
ence on Manpower Development and Train- 
ing, remarks, 964. 


First national conference, Institute of Tech- 
nology Administrators, remarks, 967. 

National Advisory Committee on Technological 
Education, remarks, 209. 


Francis, J. P., Director, Economics and Research 
Branch, Department of Labour 


“Manpower Implications of Technological 
Change in Canada”—address, McGill Univer- 
sity’s Industrial Relations Conference, 462. 


FRANKLYNE, GERALD (et al) 


Application for revocation of certification (Rail- 
way, Transport and General Workers): 
granted, 142; 143. 


G 


Gas, NATURAL 
B.C. Gas Act: amendment, 1023. 


GENERAL ENTERPRISES LIMITED 


Dispute (Carpenters): C.O. 
settlement, 603. 


appointed, 602; 


GERMANY 
Seven graduates, Canadian institutes of tech- 
nology, study in German industry, 456. 
GILL, ERNEST C. 
Chairman, Committee of Inquiry into Unem- 
ployment Insurance Act, report, 119. 
GILL INTERPROVINCIAL LINES LIMITED 
Dispute (Teamsters): settlement, 396. 


GLassco RoyaL COMMISSION ON GOVERNMENT 


ORGANIZATION 
CNTU views, 17. 


GOLDENBERG, H. Cart, OBE, QC 
Address, Facing Facts in Labour Relations, 127. 


GoopricH, B.F., CANADA LIMITED 


Yohe, Dr. R. V., President, addresses Windsor 
Chamber of Commerce, 125. 


GOVERNMENT ANNUITIES ACT 


Administration, 546. 
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GRANTS See UNIVERSITY RESEARCH GRANTS 


GRIMSHAW TRUCKING AND DISTRIBUTING LIMITED 


Certification application (Association of Em- 
ployees of Grimshaw Trucking): 694; granted, 
897. 


H 


Hatt, Frank H., Brotherhood of Railway and 
Steamship Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express 
and Station Employees 


Canadian Executive Assistant to Grand Presi- 
dent, appointment, 551. 


HAMILTON SHIPPING COMPANY LIMITED 


Dispute (Longshoremen, Local 1654): C.O. 
appointed, 309; C.B. appointed, 311; C.B. 
fully constituted, 397; C.B. report, settle- 


ment, 808. 
HANDICAPPED PERSONS See DISABLED PERSONS 


HANSON TRANSPORT COMPANY LIMITED 
Dispute (Teamsters): C.B. report, 50; 
ment, 49. 


settle- 


HAYTHORNE, GEORGE V., Deputy Minister, Federal 
Department of Labour 
Addresses, remarks, etc.— 
National Advisory Committee on Technologi- 
cal Education, 209. 
National Advisory Council on the Rehabili- 
tation of Disabled Persons, 478. 
National Technical and Vocational Training 
Advisory Council, 9. 
Federal-provincial Deputy Ministers’ Confer- 
ence on Manpower Development and Train- 
ing, 964. 


HAZARDOUS OCCUPATIONS 


Fair Labor Standards Act, Hazardous Occupa- 
tions Order No. 17. UNITED STATES: 615. 


HEALTH See also MENTAL HEALTH 
Man. Public Health Act: amendment, 714. 


HEALTH, INDUSTRIAL 
Legislation enacted in 1963. CANADA: 1083. 
Railway Brotherhoods, views re health of and 
sanitation facilities for, railway employees, 
19. 
Hees, Hon: Georce, Federal Minister of Trade 
and Commerce 
Year-end economic review (1962), 4. 


Hicu ScHooits See TRAINING 
HIGHWAYS 
N.B. Highway Act: provision, 1081. 


Hitt Tue Mover (CANADA) LIMITED 


Dispute (Teamsters) : employees at Ottawa and 
Toronto Terminals: settlement, 49. 


HIRING POLICIES 


High school diploma minimum requirement in 
hiring policies. UNITED STATES: 6. 


Hoists See CONSTRUCTION INDUSTRY 
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Home BurLtpINc See CONSTRUCTION INDUSTRY; 


HouSING 


HoTEL AND RESTAURANT EMPLOYEES’ AND BAR- 

TENDERS’ INTERNATIONAL UNION 

Disputes: 

Canadian National Hotels, 
foundland Hotel, St. John’s): 
pointed, 144; settlement, 311. 

Canadian National Hotels, Limited (Nova 
Scotian Hotel, Halifax): C. O. appointed, 
505; settlement, 694. 

Canadian Pacific Air Lines Limited: settle- 
ment, 49. 


Limited (New- 
C.O. ap- 


HOTELS AND RESTAURANTS 
Que. Hotels Act: provisions, 878. 


Hours oF WorK 
B.C. Hours of Work Act: 
404; regulation, 612. 


- Electricians’ 25-hour week, 
VORK CILY= 823. 
National Incomes Commission report examines 


amendments, 236, 


effects of. NEW 


agreements affecting construction industry, 
condemns restriction in hours. BRITAIN: 
550. 


N.B. Fair Wages and Hours of Labour Act: 
amendment, 1081. 

Nfid. Hours of Work Act: provisions, 1082. 

Ont. Fire Department Act: amendment, 1082. 

Sask. Hours of Work Act: order, 405; revised 
regulations, 154. 

Statistics: “‘C-Employment, 
ings” (monthly feature) 


Hours and Earn- 


HousE BuILDING INCENTIVE PROGRAM 
Activities, 1068. 
Administration, 862. 

HOUSING 
CNTU views, home building loans, 17. 


HUBERT TRANSPORT INC. 


Certification application (Teamsters): 898; rep- 
resentation vote, 1109. 


Hutit City TRANSPORT LIMITED 


Dispute (Street Railway Employees): C.O. 
appointed, 49; C.B. appointed, 49; C.B. 
fully constituted, 227; C.B. report, 900; 
settlement, 899. 

Hutt METROPOLITAN TRANSPORT LIMITED 

Dispute (Street Railway Employees): C.O. 


appointed, 49; C.B. appointed, 49; C.B. fully 
constituted, 227; C.B. report, 900; settlement, 
899. 


HUMAN RIGHTS 


Human Rights in Canada, 1958-1963, develop- 
ments since 10th anniversary of Universal 
Declaration, 978. 


Labour Gazette, special section, marks 15th 
anniversary of the Declaration of Human 
Rights, message of Minister of Labour, Hon. 
Allan J. MacEachen, 973. 


N.S. Human Rights Act: regulations, 877. 

Ont. Human Rights Code, 985. 

Universal Declaration of Human Rights drafted 
by U.N. Commission on Human Rights, 977. 

Universal Declaration of Human Rights, fif- 
teenth anniversary, 974. 


HunNEAULT, J. A., Chairman, National Legislative 
Committee, International Railway  Brother- 
hoods 


Labour Day message, 660. 
Hurcuinson, A. A., Chairman, National Legisla- 
tive Committee, International Railway Brother- 


hoods 
Retirement, 20. 


I 


INAERCO LIMITED 


Certification application (Taggart Employees’ 
Association): 48. 


INCOME 


Income continuance plan—B.C. Hydro and 
Power Authority and Street Railwaymen, 311. 

Increase in 1962. CANADA: 114. 

National Incomes Commission report examines 
agreements affecting construction industry. 
BRITAIN: 550, 865. 


INCOME Tax See TAXATION 


INDICATIVE PROGRAMMING 


Role of indicative programming in economic 
successes of some western countries—Dr. R. V. 
Yohe at Windsor Chamber of Commerce, 125. 


INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENT PREVENTION ASSOCIATIONS 
OF ONTARIO 
Address, J. H. Currie, Director, Accident Pre- 
vention and Compensation Branch, federal 
Department of Labour, 485. 


INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT See ECONOMIC POLICY 
INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES See LABOUR DISPUTES 


INDUSTRIAL ESTABLISHMENTS 
Training programs. CANADA: 966. 


INDUSTRIAL FATALITIES See ACCIDENTS, INDUSTRIAL 


INDUSTRIAL INQUIRY COMMISSION ON THE DISRUP- 
TION OF SHIPPING 


Report, Hone). Ge Norms, 775: 


INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS See also LEGAL DECISIONS 

Ainsborough, Francis J., chief conciliator, 
federal Department of Labour, retirement, 
360. 

B.C. Conference on Industrial Relations, 661. 

B.C. Government plans industrial relations con- 
ference, 194. 

B.C. Labour Relations Act: amendments, 873. 

CMA, Industrial Relations Conference, 579. 

Dion, Rev. Gerard, Director, Industrial Rela- 
tions Department, Laval University, resigna- 
tiony'657; 

Dymond, Dr. W. R., Assistant Deputy Minister 
of Labour—paper presented to B.C. Confer- 
ence on Industrial Relations, 666. 
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First area Labour-Management Co-operation 
Conference held in Quebec province, spon- 
sored by federal Department of Labour, 456. 

Goldenberg, H. Carl, OBE, QC, address on 
Facing Facts in Labour Relations, 127. 

Industrial Relations and Conciliation (monthly 
feature) 

Industrial Relations Branch, federal Depart- 
ment of Labour, functions, 454. 

Labour relations legislation, 1963. CANADA: 
873. 

Labour Relations Policy and the Building Trades 
in Canada—Session 111, Industrial Relations 
Conference, McGill University, 470. 

Laval University, Industrial Relations 
ference, 592. 

Man. Labour Relations Act: amendments, 876; 
reculations, 509. 

McGill University, 
ference, 460. 

Nfld. Labour Relations Act: amendments, 874. 

Ont. Labour Relations Act: amendments, 875. 

Personnel Association of Toronto Inc., confer- 
ence, 21st, 363. 

Que. Labour Code: not passed, 876. 

Survey, National Industrial Conference Board’s 
Canadian office, non-bargaining management- 
labour sessions, 399. 

Woods, Prof. H. D., Director, Industrial Rela- 
tions Centre, McGill University, re-appoint- 
ment, 77. 


Con- 


Industrial Relations Con- 


INDUSTRIAL STANDARDS 
Nfld. Industrial Standards Act: provisions, 1080. 


INDUSTRY 
Employer organizations, amalgamate for ‘“na- 


tional industrial organization”. BRITAIN: 
656. 
INJUNCTIONS 
N.S. Supreme Court (Appeal Side) . con- 


firms granting of injunction and damages for 
engaging in an unlawful strike and picketing, 
506. 

Ont. High Court dissolves interim injunction 
against secondary picketing; says union exer- 
cising common-law right, 401. 

Quebec Federation of Labour, resolution, 32. 

IntTeR-City Truck LINgEs LIMITED 


Dispute (Teamsters): C.B. report, 50; settle- 
ment, 49. 
INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS 
CLC views, 15. 


INTERNATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF PERSONNEL IN 
EMPLOYMENT SECURITY 


Convention, 50th, 784. 


INTERNATIONAL FEDERATION OF UNIVERSITY WoMEN 


Women Graduates in Part-time Work—report 
on survey in co-operation with ILO, 494. 


INTERNATIONAL LABOUR ORGANIZATION 


Algeria, 104th member country, 45. 
Asian Regional Conference, fifth, 306. 
Burundi, 106th member country, 201. 
CNTU’s education director serves 
Central African Republic, 656. 


ILO in 


General Conference—Session, 47th: 681; Cana- 
dian delegation, 500; report, Director General, 
David A. Morse, 385. 

Governing Body—Session, 154th: 307. 

Industrial Committees—Textiles | Committee, 
Session, 7th, 499. 

International Centre for Advanced Training in 
AC bok SLOT 

ILO Committee of Experts on Social Security, 
meeting, 140. 

ILO Committee on Conditions of Work in the 
Fishing Industry, 140. 

Jamaica, 105th member country, 145. 

Philip, Jean, workers’ education expert, Algeria, 
six-month assignment, 961. 

Riddell, Dr. Walter A., adviser to government 
delegates, first International Labour Confer- 
ence, death of, 656. 

Roberts, Sir Alfred, former Workers’ Vice- 
Chairman, Governing Body, death of, 1070. 
South Africa excluded from meetings by Govern- 

ing Body, 690. 

Tripartite Technical Meeting for Printing and 
Allied Trades, 45. 

Waisglass, Harry (United Steelworkers), assign- 
ment, Labour Research Unit, Singapore, 1089. 

Women Graduates in Part-time Work—report 
on survey by International Federation of 
University Women, 494. 

World Labour Situation in 1962, 117. 


INTERNATIONAL SOCIAL SECURITY ASSOCIATION 


McGregor, James, Unemployment Insurance 
Commission (Canada), appointment, vice- 
chairman, 960. 

INTERNATIONAL TRADE See TRADE 
INTERNATIONAL TYPOGRAPHICAL UNION 
Photocomposition work awarded union by 


National Labor Relations Board. UNITED 
STATES: 361. 


IRVING OIL COMPANY 
Certification application (new) (Seafarers): 48; 
withdrawn, 309. 


JARRAUD, LUCIEN (et al) 

Certification application (Broadcast Employees) : 
application for revocation, 143; rejected, 389; 
reasons for judgment, 391. 

JENOVES, WILLIAM, General Vice-President, Cana- 
dian Labour Congress 

60 years a trade unionist, 113. 


JopoIn, CLAUDE, President, Canadian Labour 
Congress 

CMA Plenary Conference on Economic Growth, 
remarks, 588. 

Labour Day message, 659. 


Quebec Federation of Labour, remarks, 31. 


K 


KAISER STEEL CORPORATION 
Agreement with Steelworkers—sharing of sav- 


ings in production costs, jobs security pro- 
visions, incentive pay. UNITED STATES: 6. 
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Kent Linge Limited (IrvING Or CoMPANY) 
Certification application (Seafarers): with- 


drawn, 49. 
L 


LABOUR COLLEGE OF CANADA 


Opened in Montreal, 554; first course, June 
1964, 405. 


LaBour CONDITIONS 

Improved working conditions in Canadian in- 
dustry, 1962, 114. 

Labour Conditions in Federal Government Con- 
tracts (monthly feature) 

Working Conditions in Canadian Industry, 1962, 
federal Department of Labour, 199. 

Working Conditions in Manufacturing, 1962, 
197—plant workers, 198; office employees, 
199, 


LaBpour Day 
Labour Day message, Hon. Allan J. MacEachen, 
~ Minister of Labour, 658. 
Labour Day messages, labour leaders, 659. 


LABOUR, DEPARTMENT OF See also PUBLICATIONS 
Advisory bodies, 190 

National Technical and Vocational Training 
Advisory Council 

National Apprenticeship Training Advisory 
Committee 

National Advisory Committee on Technologi- 
cal Education 

National Advisory Council on the Rehabilita- 
tion of Disabled Persons 

Advisory Committee on Professional Man- 
power 

Advisory Committee on Technological Change 


Unemployment Insurance Advisory Com- 
mittee 

Ainsborough, Francis J., chief conciliator, 
federal Department of Labour, retirement, 
360. 

“Department of Labour Today” (monthly 
feature) 


50th anniversary. UNITED STATES: 195. 

“50 Years Ago This Month: from the Labour 
Gazette 19...” (monthly feature) 

Industrial Relations Branch, functions, 454. 

Labour Department—University Research 
Grants, 1962. CANADA: 276. 

MacEachen, Hon. Allan J., Minister of Labour, 
appointment, 360. 

Technical and Vocational Training Branch, co- 
ordinates movement seven graduates, Cana- 
dian institutes of technology, for study in 
Germany industry, 456. 


LABOUR DEVELOPMENT 


Labour development, production, employment 
and incomes, 1962. CANADA: 114. 


LABOUR DISPUTES 


Compulsory arbitration, U.S. rail dispute, 773. 
Pan American World Airways—Brotherhood of 
Railway and Steamship Clerks’ agreement 
provides final and binding arbitration in any 
dispute if U.S. Railway Labor Act fails, 657. 


Public Interest Disputes and Their Settlement— 
Part IV, Industrial Relations Conference, 
McGill University, 475. 

World Labour Situation, 1962, ILO survey, 117, 
118. 


LABOUR ForRCE 
Statistics: ‘‘A-Labour Force” (monthly feature) 


LAaBouR INCOME 
Statistics: ““B-Labour Income”’ (monthly feature) 


LaBour LAWS AND REGULATIONS See also APPREN- 

TICESHIP; DISCRIMINATION 

Alta. Labour Act: amendments, 320. 

Bill C-70, safety in Government, 
legislation. CANADA: 485. 

B.C. Labour Relations Act: amendments, 873. 

Canadian Association of Administrators of La- 
bour Legislation, 22nd conference, 917. 

Daley, Charles, former Ontario Minister of 
Labour—resignation aS member of Ontario 
Legislature, 457. 

43 U.S. states enact labour legislation in 1963. 
917. 

Labour legislation, CCC, recommendations, 21. 

Labour relations legislation, 1963. CANADA: 
873. 

Man. Labour Relations Act: amendments, 876. 

Nfld. Labour Relations Act: amendments, 874. 

Ont. Department of Labour Act: regulations, 
revised, 714. 

Ont. Labour Relations Act: amendments, 875. 

Provincial labour bills, progress report, 194. 

Que. Labour Code: not passed, 876. 

“Recent Regulations under Provincial Legisla- 
tion” (monthly feature) 

Strike-breaking legislation to prohibit or regu- 
late. UNITED STATES: 311. 

U.S. Equal Pay Bill, enactment, 551. 


LABOUR-MANAGEMENT CO-OPERATION 

Dodge, William, Vice-President, CLC, remarks 
at seminar sponsored by NPC, 457. 

Dominion Tar and Chemical Company, Limited, 
labour-management seminar, 110. 

First area Labour-Management Co-operation 
Conference held in Quebec province, spon- 
sored by federal Department of Labour, 456. 

Labour-Management Committees in Canadian 
industry, number of, 106. 

Labour-management-university seminar at Saska- 
toon (3rd); 193. 

National Productivity Council—Labour Man- 
agement Seminar: fourth, University of Mont- 
real and Quebec Economic Advisory Council, 
457. 

Paré, René, President, Quebec Economic 
Advisory Council, remarks at seminar spon- 
sored by NPC, 457. 

“Teamwork in Industry” (monthly feature) 

LABOUR-MANAGEMENT RELATIONS 

Dalhousie University, Institute of Public Affairs 
conference of Nova Scotia labour and man- 
agement representatives: first conference, 110; 
second conference, 1069. : 

Personnel Association of Toronto Inc., con- 
ference, 21st, 363. 

Survey, Canadian office, National Industrial 
Conference Board, non-bargaining manage- 
ment-labour sessions, 399. 


proposed 
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LABOUR ORGANIZATIONS 
Industrial and geographic distribution of union 
membership, 1962. CANADA: 201. 


Lapour RELATIONS See INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS; 
LEGAL DECISIONS 

LABOUR REPRESENTATION 
Railway Brotherhoods, views, 20. 


LABOUR STANDARDS 

Legislation enacted in 1963. CANADA: 1080. 

Man. Employment Standards Act: amendments, 
821. 

Provincial Labour Standards, 1962 edition, fed- 
eral Department of Labour, 456. 

U.S. Fair Labor Standards Act: 
Occupations Order No. 17, 615. 


LABourR STATISTICS 
“Latest Labour Statistics’ (monthly feature) 


Hazardous 


Laspour UNIons See also LEGAL DECISIONS 


“Automation Protection Plan’, agreement, 
International Longshoremen’s and Warehouse- 
men’s Union and Shipping Federation of 
British Columbia, 772. 

CBRT, death of Stan Eighteen, Secretary, Joint 
Protective Board, 458. 

CBRT, leaves non-op railway unions’ 
Negotiating Committee, 961. 

CLC, brief to federal Cabinet, 13. 

CUPE, formation, 866; merger of NUPE and 
NUPSE,A11L. 

CNTU, appoints four regional directors, 457. 

CNTU, brief to federal Cabinet, 16. 

CNTU’s education director serves 
Central African Republic, 656. 

Corporations and Labour Unions Returns Act, 
regulations, 235. 

Free world’s women 
VIENNA: 280. 

Industrial and geographic distribution of union 
membership, 1962. CANADA: 201. 

International Typographical Union awarded 
photocomposition work by U.S. National 
Labor Relations Board, 361. 

Jenoves, William, General Vice-President, CLC, 
60 years trade unionist, 773. 

Labour College of Canada opened in Montreal, 
554. 

Labour Unions: An Introductory Course for 
Individuals and Study Groups, CLC labour 
education program, 1143. 

Larivée, Armand, CNTU Vice-President, appoint- 
ment, 773. 

Machinists, International Union of, anniversary, 
75th, 280. 

Maritime Unions Trusteeship Act: 
provisions, 1090. 

Membership. BRITAIN: 6. 

Membership, 1962. CANADA: 201. 

NUPE and NUPSE, terms of merger, 111. 

Ont. Federation of Labour, convention, 1093; 
Educational Conference, 278. 

Ontario NUPE convention approves merger with 
NUPSE, 458. 

Que. Federation of Labour, convention, 31. 

Railway Brotherhoods, brief to federal Cabinet, 
19. 


Joint 


ILO in 


unionists, meeting. 


enactment, 


Steelworkers’ policy conference, 549, 

Thirty-third Annual Conference of Representa- 
tives of Unions Catering for Women Workers, 
599. 


Trenton Construction Workers Association, 
Local 52 (Christian Labour Association of 
Canada) certified by OLRB, Ontario Supreme 
Court ruling 551. 


Union problems adjusting to technological 
change—Director of Research, Industrial 
Relations Counselors, Inc., N.Y., 277. 

Women’s Bureau, federal Department of La- 
bour, convenes meeting of trade unionists, 276. 

LAKELAND TANKERS LIMITED 


Certification application (Canadian Maritime 
Union): 693; withdrawn, 694. 


LARIVEE, ARMAND, Vice-President, Confederation 
of National Trade Unions 


Appointment, 773. 
LAVAL UNIVERSITY See INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS 


LAW QUARRIES TRANSPORTATION LIMITED 
Certification application (Merchant Service): 
48; withdrawn, 49; granted, 142. 
Le SYNDICAT DES EMPLOYES DE CFGT 
Dispute: 
Radio Lac St-Jean Limitee (CFGT): 
appointed, 602; settlement, 899. 


=O: 


LEGAL DECISIONS 


Alta. Supreme Court— 

Holds a consent to prosecute was insufficient 
because it did not refer to a_ specific 
offence, 233. 

Rules Board refusal to make evidence avail- 
able by employer renders certification order 
invalid, 507. 

Rules University not subject to parts of 
Labour Act dealing with certification, 818. 

B.C. Court of Appeal— 

Enjoins picketing that interfered with em- 
ployer’s right-of-way in shopping centre, 
706. 

Rules B.C. Supreme Court has jurisdiction to 
hear application to quash federal board 
decision, 57. 

B.C. Supreme Court— 

Determines union members’ rights in funds 
of non-contributory pension plan, 911. 

Enjoins peaceful picketing away from the 
sole place of business of an employer, 817. 

Enjoins strike because some of unions jointly 
certified failed to comply with provisions 
of Act, 400. 

Quashes arbitration award under a collective 
agreement on ground of error on face of 
the award, 315. 

Legal Decisions Affecting Labour 
feature) 
Man. Court of Appeal— 

Holds unions and employers’ organizations not 
liable for damages for members’ unauthor- 
ized acts, 148. 

Upholds validity of order by Labour Relations 
Board for the taking of a representation 
vote, 232. 


(monthly 
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N.S. Supreme Court (Appeal Side) confirms 
granting of injunction and damages for 
engaging in an unlawful strike and picketing, 
506. 

Ont. Court of Appeal— 

Enjoins picketing of retailer, stating that 
secondary picketing is illegal “per se”, 815. 

Holds that carrier engaged in interconnect- 
ing undertaking falls within federal juris- 
diction, 611. 

Quashes Labour Relations Board’s order that 
reinstated person exercising managerial 
functions, 313. 

Restores arbitration award in which the board 
declined jurisdiction to hear  union’s 
grievance, 312. 

Rules arbitrators under collective agreement 
constitute statutory board, decisions review- 
able, 59. 

Rules Ontario Board not a Crown Agency and 
is subject to Labour Relations Act, 909. 


Ont. High Court— 

“ Dissolves interim injunction against secondary 
picketing; says union exercising common- 
law right, 401. 

Enjoins peaceful picketing because union had 
not exhausted prescribed conciliation pro- 
ceedings, 402. 

Rules Bell Telephone Company subsidiary is 
not subject to federal labour legislation, 
£120; 

Rules international union entitled to assets of 
its chartered local union on its dissolu- 
tions 234. 

Rules Ontario Food Terminal Board, being an 
employer, is subject to Labour Relations 
Act, 61. 

Rules trade union a juridical entity under the 
Ontario Labour Relations Act, 914. 

Upholds Labour Relations Board order giving 
union leave to prosecute employer, 1122. 


Que. Court of Queen’s Bench— 

Rules decision of Labour Relations Board in 
certification case cannot be challenged by 
writ, 609. 

Rules granting of permission to prosecute is 
administrative act that can’t be stopped by 
writ, 608. 

Upholds Board’s decision to cancel one and 
order second representation election, 1021. 


Sask. Court of Appeal— 
Declines to order quashing of Board’s order 
on issues within its jurisdiction, 1022. 
Rules that company under contract to work 
for federal corporation not subject to IRDI 
Act, 150. 
Supreme Court of Canada rules Board may vary 
certification order by substituting successor 
union as bargaining agent, 146. 


Supreme Court of the United States— 

Limits union action in collecting and using 
dues for political purposes, 707. 

Rules agency shop permissible under Taft- 
Hartley Act if not banned by State, 709. 

Rules jurisdiction of National Labor Rela- 
tions Board does not extend to foreign-flag 
shipping, 316. 


Rules State courts have jurisdiction in cases 
arising from picketing of foreign-flag ship- 
ping, 318. 

Rules States may prohibit agency shop agree- 
ments though allowed by Taft-Hartley, 711. 

Trenton Construction Workers Association, 

Local 52 (Christian Labour Association of 

Canada) certified by OLRB, Ontario Supreme 

Court ruling, 551. 


LEVEL CROSSINGS 
Railway Brotherhoods, views, 20. 


LIBRARIES 
Publications Recently Received in Department of 
Labour Library. CANADA: (monthly fea- 
ture). 
LICENSING OF WORKMEN 
Man. Electricians’ Licence Act: 
Giz: 
LITTLE, WALTER LIMITED 


Dispute (Teamsters): C.B. report, 50; settle- 
ment, 49. 


amendments, 


Loans See HOUSING 
LOCOMOTIVE ENGINEERS, BROTHERHOOD OF 


Certification applications: 

Algoma Central and Hudson Bay Railway 
Company (locomotive engineers): 1110. 
Algoma Central and Hudson Bay Railway 
Company (locomotive firemen and 

helpers): 1110. 

Michigan Central Railroad Company (loco- 
motive engineers): representation vote, 47: 
granted, 225. 


LOCOMOTIVE FIREMEN AND ENGINEMEN, BROTHER- 
HOOD OF 
Intervener, certification application: 
Michigan Central Railroad: representation 
vote, 47; granted, 225. 


LOGGING 
Ont. Loggers’ Safety Act: provisions, 1083. 


LONGSHOREMEN OF SOREL, INC., NATIONAL AND 
CATHOLIC SYNDICATE OF 


Certification application: 
North-American Elevators 
granted, 692. 


LONGSHOREMEN’S AND WAREHOUSEMEN’S UNION, 
INTERNATIONAL 


“Automation Protection Plan”, agreement, union 
and Shipping Federation of British Columbia, 
i. 

Certification applications: 

Lynn Terminals Limited: 389; granted, 502. 


Limited: 504; 


Northland Terminals Company Limited: 
rejected, 47. 
Western Stevedoring Company Limited: 
representation vote, 225; granted, 389. 
Disputes: 


Shipping Federation of British Columbia: C.B. 
fully constituted, 311; C.B. report, 697; 
settlement, 899. 

Vancouver Wharves Limited: C.O. appointed, 
309; C.B. appointed, 396; C.B. fully con- 
stituted, 397; C.B. report, 695; settlement, 
899. 
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LONGSHOREMEN’S ASSOCIATION, INTERNATIONAL 
Certification applications: 

Malone and Company (1959) Limited, J.C.: 
693; granted, 798. 

Shipping Federation of Canada, Inc. 601. 

Three Rivers Shipping Company Limited: 693; 
granted, 798. 

Disputes: 

Brown and Ryan Limited (Local 1654): C.O. 
appointed, 309; C.B. appointed, 311; C.B. 
fully constituted 397; C.B. report, settle- 
ment, 808. 

Brown and Ryan Limited (Local 1842): C.O. 
appointed, 309; C.B. appointed, 311; C.B. 
fully constituted, 396; C.B. report, settle- 
ment, 805. 

Brown and Ryan Limited (Local 1869): C.O. 
appointed, 1115. 

Cullen Stevedoring Company Limited (Local 
1654): C.O. appointed, 309; C.B. appointed, 
311; C.B. fully constituted, 397; C.B. report, 
settlement, 808. 

Cullen Stevedoring Company Limited (Local 
1842): C.O. appointed, 309; C.B. appointed, 
311; CB. fully constituted 396; C.B. 
report, settlement, 805. 

Cullen Stevedoring Company Limited (Local 
1869): C.O. appointed, 1115. 

Eastern Canada Stevedoring Company Limited 
(Local 1654): C.O. appointed, 309; C.B. 
appointed, 311; C.B. fully constituted, 397; 
C.B. report, settlement, 808. 

Eastern Canada Stevedoring Company Limited 
(Local 1842): C.O. appointed, 309; C.B. 
appointed, 311; C.B. fully constituted, 396; 
C.B. report, settlement, 805. 

Eastern Canada Stevedoring Company (Local 
1869): C.O. appointed, 1115. 

Economic Stevedoring Corporation: C.O. ap- 
appointed, 1115. 

Hamilton Shipping Company Limited: C.O. 
appointed, 309; C.B. appointed, 311; C.B. 
fully constituted, 397; C.B. report, settle- 
ment, 808. 

Pittston Stevedoring Corporation of Canada 
Limited (Local 1654): C.O. appointed, 309; 
C.B. appointed, 311; C.B. fully constituted, 
397; C.B. report, settlement, 808. 

Pittston Stevedoring Corporation of Canada 
(Local 1842): C.O. appointed, 309; C.B. 
appointed, 311; C.B. fully constituted, 396; 
C.B. report, settlement, 805. 

Pittston Stevedoring Corporation of Canada 
Limited (Local 1869): C.O. appointed, 
1115; 

Seaway Forwarding Agencies Limited: C.O. 
appointed, 396; settlement, 1016. 

Shipping Federation of Canada, Inc. (Locals 
Ai 5am 6571 552-8 1846,01605, 1739):,.C.0. 
appointed, 310; C.B. appointed, 800; C.B. 
fully constituted, 1017; C.B. report, 1017. 

Shipping Federation of Canada, Inc. (Local 


1764): C.O. appointed, 899. 

Toronto Harbour Commissioners (Local 
1842): C.O. appointed, 309. 

Toronto Harbour Commissioners (Local 
1869): C.O. appointed, 1115. 


Yorkwood Shipping and Trading Company 
Limited: C.O. appointed, 309; C.B. ap- 
pointed, 311; C.B. fully constituted, 397; 
C.B. report, settlement, 808. 

Intervener, certification application: 
Canadian National Railways (clerical and 
manual classifications): granted, 142. 
LYNN TERMINALS LIMITED 
Certification application (Longshoremen and 
Warehousemen): 389; granted, 502. 


M 


MacEAcHEN, Hon. ALLAN J., Federal Minister of 
Labour 
Appointment, 360. 
Comments, statements, etc.— 
CMA Industrial Relations Conference, 579. 
International Association of Personnel in Em- 
ployment Security, 784. 
National Advisory Council on the Rehabilita- 
tion of Disabled Persons, 478. 
National Technical and Vocational Training 
Advisory Council, 557. 
Labour Day message, 658. 
Labour Gazette, 15th anniversary of the Dec- 
laration of Human Rights, message, 973. 
New Year message, 1072. 


Orders vacation pay paid direct to seamen, not 
SIU, 960. 


MACHINERY 
ILO Convention Concerning Guarding of Ma- 
chinery, text, 685. 


ILO Recommendation Concerning Guarding of 
Machinery, 687. 
MACHINISTS, INTERNATIONAL UNION OF 
Anniversary, 75th, 280. 
Applications for revocation of certification: 
Douglas, H.R., (et al): 48; representation 
vote, 142; granted, 225. 
Robertson, P. G., (et al): 48; representation 
vote, 142; granted, 225. 
Trans-Canada Air Lines: 
vote, 142; granted, 225. 
Certification applications: 
Eastern Provincial Airways (1963) Limited: 
1016; granted, 1109. 
TransAir Limited: request for review with- 


48; representation 


drawn, 226. 
Disputes: 
Northern Wings Limited: C.O. appointed, 49; 
settlement, 114. 
TransAir Limited: C.O. appointed, 396; 


settlement, 695. 

Trans-Canada Air Lines: C.O. appointed, 800; 
C.B. appointed, 899; C.B. fully constituted, 
1016. 

Vancouver Hotel Company Limited: C.O. 
appointed, 602; settlement, 899. 


MAINTENANCE OF Way EMPLOYEES, BROTHERHOOD 


OF 
Intervener, certification application: 
Canadian National Railways (clerical and 


manual classifications): granted, 142. 
MALONE AND CoMPANY (1959) LIMITED, Kh @- 


Certification application (Longshoremen): 693; 
granted, 798. 
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MANPOWER See also PROFESSIONAL MANPOWER 

Federal-provincial Deputy Ministers’ Conference 
on Manpower Development and Training, 964. 

Manpower Consultative Service, establishment, 
federal Department of Labour, 999. 

Manpower Development and Training Act. 
UNITED STATES: 280. 

Manpower Implications of Technological Change 
—Session 1, Industrial Relations Conference, 
McGill University, 461. 

National Economic Development Board, forma- 
tion approved, Railway Brotherhoods, 20. 
OECD, Manpower and Social Affairs Committee, 

manpower policy, 1012. 


MANPOWER SITUATION See EMPLOYMENT 


MANUFACTURING 
Survey, collective agreements, Canadian manu- 
facturing industry, 793. 
Working Conditions in Manufacturing, 1962, 
197—plant workers, 198; office employees, 199. 
Mar.LeE LEAF BROADCASTING COMPANY LIMITED 
Certification application (Broadcast Employees) : 
1109. 
Maree LeaF Miirs LIMITED 
Dispute (Railway and Steamship Clerks): C.O. 
appointed, 694; settlement, 800. 
MARCHAND, JEAN, General President, Confedera- 
tion of National Trade Unions 
Labour Day message, 660. 
Member, federal Royal Commission on bicul- 
turalism, appointment, 657. 
MARITIME UNIONS TRUSTEESHIP ACT 
Enactment, provisions, 1090. 


McCLurRE TRANSPORT LIMITED 


Certification application (Mine Workers): 143; 
309; granted, 389. 
Dispute (Mine Workers): C.O. appointed, 505. 


McGILL UNIVERSITY See INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS 


McGrecor, JAMES, Unemployment Insurance Com- 
mission 

Vice-chairman, unemployment insurance com- 

mittee, International Social Security Associa- 


tion, 960. 
MECHANIZATION 
Transition from mechanization to automation, 
address, President, Honeywell Controls 


Limited, Toronto, 555. 


MENTAL HEALTH 


Mental Health Careers Information, Canadian 
Mental Health Association, 1071. 


MERCHANT SERVICE GUILD, INC., CANADIAN 
Certification application: 
Law Quarries Transportation Limited, 48; 
withdrawn, 49; granted, 142. 
Dispute: 
British Yukon Navigation Company Limited: 
C.O. appointed, 694; settlement, 694. 


MERGERS 
NUPE and NUPSE, 111. 


MICHIGAN CENTRAL RAILROAD 
Certification application (Locomotive Engi- 
neers): representation vote, 47; granted, 225. 
Certification application (Locomotive Firemen 
and Enginemen, intervener): representation 
vote, 47; granted, 225. 


MILLING, Gorpon, United Steelworkers of America 
Member, Pension Commission of Ontario, 657. 


MINE, MILL AND SMELTER WORKERS (CANADA), 
INTERNATIONAL UNION OF 


Certification applications: 

Bachmeier Diamond and Percussion Drilling 
Company Limited: 799; granted, 897. 

Consolidated Mining and Smelting Company 
of Canada, Limited: 601; granted, 798. 

Disputes: 

Boyles Bros. Drilling (Alberta) Limited: C.O. 
appointed, 694. 

Faraday Uranium Mines Limited: C.B. ap- 
pointed, 311; C.B. fully constituted, 397; 
C.B. report, 606. 

National Harbours Board (Port Colborne 
Grain Elevator): settlement, 145. 

Inter-union raiding ban, resolution rejected, 

Steelworkers—Mine, Mill and Smelter 

Workers, 549. 


MINE WorRKERS OF AMERICA, UNITED 


Certification applications: 

Central Mortgage and Housing Corporation 
(Belleville Terrace Project): 601; granted, 
692. 

Central Mortgage and Housing Corporation 
(Cloverdale Park Project): 142; granted, 
142. 

Central Mortgage and Housing Corporation 
(Domaine Estria and Pavillon Mercier 
Projects): 898; withdrawn, 1016. 

Central Mortgage and Housing Corporation 
(Domaine Estria, Pavillon Mercier and 
Place Gouin Projects): 1110. 

Central Mortgage and Housing Corporation 
(Les Appartements Boulevard Pie IX, Ville 
St. Michel): 601; granted, 692. 

Central Mortgage and Housing Corporation 
(Park Royal Housing Project, Ville Saint 
Laurent): 897; granted, 1014. 

Central Mortgage and Housing Corporation 
(Place Benoit Project, Ville Saint Laurent): 
897; granted, 1014. 

Central Mortgage and Housing Corporation 


(St. George Gardens Project): 693; 
granted, 798. 

Express Services Inc. (Porlier Transport 
Limitee): 1015; withdrawn, 1015; granted, 
1109. 

McClure Transport Limited: 143; 309. 

Dispute: 

McClure Transport Limited: C.O. appointed, 

505. 


MINIMUM WAGES 
B.C. Female Minimum Wage Act: orders, 62, 
236, 404, 612, 1024; regulation, 321. 
B.C. Male Minimum Wage Act: orders, 62, 236, 
404, 612, 1024; regulation, 321. 
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Minimum wage increases had no _ inflationary 
effects—report, U.S. Secretary of Labor to 
Congress, 277. 

Minimum wage legislation. JAPAN: 971. 


N.B. Minimum Wage Act: orders, 64, 151, 236, 


509. 
Nfld. Minimum Wage Act: order, 1025. 
Ont. Apprenticeship Act: amendment, 1026. 
Ont. Minimum Wage Act: amendments, 1080; 
orders, 723. 


PEI. Male Minimum Wage Act: orders, 
614, 1126. 
P.E.l. Women’s Minimum Wage Act: order, 


1027. 

Que. Minimum Wage Act: amendments, 405; 
orders, 524, 724; revised order, 237; suspen- 
sion order, 615. 


MonrTAGUE, Dr. J. T. Federal Department of 
Labour 
Chairman, B.C. Conference on Industrial Re- 
lations, 661. 
Mon TeitH, Hon. J. W., Minister of National 
Health and Welfare 
Railway Brotherhoods brief, reply, 21. 
MoNTGOMERY, HucH R., President, Canadian Con- 
struction Association 
Predicts $7.5 billion 
(1963), 5. 
Morris, Jor, Executive Vice-President, Canadian 
Labour Congress 
Quebec Federation of Labour, remarks, 31. 


construction program 


Motor TRANSPORT INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS BUREAU 


Dispute (Teamsters): C.B. report, 50; settle- 
ment, 49. 


MoTorways LIMITED 


Dispute (Teamsters): C.B. report, 50; settle- 
ment, 49. 


Motorways (ONTARIO) LIMITED 


Certification application (National Council of 
Canadian Labour, intervener): granted, 225. 

Certification application (Teamsters): 143; 
granted, 225. 

Certification application (Transportation Work- 
ers, intervener): granted, 225. 


MuniciPAL WINTER WoRrKS INCENTIVE PROGRAM 
See also House Building Incentive Program; 
Unemployment. 

Activities— 
1961-62, 1962-63, 770. 
1963; °27-7; 
1963-64, 1068. 

CNTU, views, 17. 

Extension April 30 to May 31, 1963, 240. 


Murcuison, C. A. L., Commissioner, Unemploy- 
ment Insurance Commission 
Remarks, IAPES convention, 785. 


N 


NATIONAL ADVISORY COMMITTEE ON TECHNOLOGI- 
CAL EDUCATION 
Re, 190. 
Meeting, 2nd, 208; 3rd, 1077. 


NATIONAL ADVISORY COUNCIL ON THE REHABILI- 
TATION OF DISABLED PERSONS 
Meeting, 2nd, 478. 
NATIONAL APPRENTICESHIP ‘TRAINING ADVISORY 
COMMITTEE 
Anniversary, 20th, 361. 


NATIONAL COUNCIL OF CANADIAN LABOUR 
Intervener, certification application: 
Motorways (Ontario) Limited: granted, 225. 
NATIONAL ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT BOARD 
Formation approved, Railway Brotherhoods, 20. 


NATIONAL ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT COUNCIL 
Report. BRITAIN: 458. 


NATIONAL EMPLOYMENT COMMITTEE 
Meeting, 82nd, 68. 


NATIONAL EMPLOYMENT SERVICE 
Monthly report on operations 
Morley, Miss Eleanor, Co-ordinator of 
Women’s Employment, Pacific Region, NES, 
retirement, 595. 


Statistics: ‘“D-National Employment Service 
Statistics’? (monthly feature) 
University graduates, survey of supply and 


demand (1963), 12. 


NATIONAL HARBOURS BOARD 
Certification application (Police Association) 
(Halifax): 601; granted, 692. 
Certification application (Police Association) 
(Saint John): granted, 47. 
Dispute (Police Association) (Saint John): C.O. 
appointed, 505; settlement, 603. 

Dispute (Police Brotherhood) (Montreal) : 
C.O. appointed, 899; C.B. appointed, 1115. 
Dispute (Port Colborne Grain Elevator) (Mine, 

Mill and Smelter Workers): settlement, 145. 

Dispute (Railway and Steamship Clerks) (Port 

of Quebec): C.O. appointed, 694; settlement, 
TES: 


NATIONAL Harpours BoaRD PoLicE ASSOCIATION 
Certification applications: 


National Harbours Board, Halifax: 601; 
granted, 692. 
National Harbours Board, Saint John: 


granted, 47. 


NATIONAL HarBours BoARD POLICE BROTHERHOOD 
Disputes: 
National Harbours Board (Montreal): CO: 
appointed, 899; C.B. appointed, 1115. 
National Harbours Board (Saint John): C.0: 
appointed, 505; settlement, 603. 
NATIONAL INDUSTRIAL CONFERENCE BOARD 
Survey, Canadian office, non-bargaining man- 
agement-labour sessions, 399, 
NATIONAL LABOR RELATIONS BOARD (U.S.A.) 
Awards photocomposition work to typographical 
union, 361. 
NATIONAL Propuctiviry COUNCIL 


Current program and projected activities, con- 
tinued, 457. 
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Effects of automation and technological change, 
report to Council by J. P. Francis, Director, 
Economics and Research Branch, federal 
Department of Labour, 362. 

Labour-management-university seminar at Saska- 
toon, 3rd, 193. 

Report, 2nd annual, 962. 

Seminar sponsored by Council at University of 
Montreal and Quebec Economic Advisory 
Council, 457. 


NATIONAL SYNDICATE OF EMPLOYEES OF THE 
TRUCKING INDUSTRY, SAGUENAY-LAKE ST. 
JOHN, INC. 
Certification application: 

Roberval Express Limited: 389; granted, 502. 
Intervener, certification application: 

Roberval Express Limited: rejected, 502. 


NATIONAL SYNDICATE OF EMPLOYEES OF THE VOICE 
OF THE EAST 
Certification application: 
The Voice of the East, Limited (Radio Station 
CHEF): 601; granted, 692. 
Dispute: 
The Voice of the East, Limited (Radio Sta- 
tion CHEF): C.O. appointed, 899; settle- 
ment, 1115. 


NATIONAL TECHNICAL AND VOCATIONAL TRAINING 
ADVISORY COUNCIL 
Anniversary, 20th, 361. 
Meeting, 4th, 9; 5th, 557; 6th, 1075. 
Re, 190. 


NATIONAL UNION OF PUBLIC EMPLOYEES 


Merger, 111. 
Ontario convention 
NUPSE, 458. 


NATIONAL UNION OF PUBLIC SERVICE EMPLOYEES 
Merger, 111. 


Ontario NUPE convention approves merger with 
NUPSE, 458. 


New YEAR’S MESSAGES 
Labour leaders, 1073, 1074. 
MacEachen, Hon. Allan J., Minister of Labour, 
1072: 


NIAGARA TELEVISION LIMITED 


Certification application (Broadcast Employees) : 
601. 

Dispute (Broadcast Employees): 
pointed, 227; settlement, 227. 


approves merger with 


C.O.  ap- 


918 CONSTRUCTION COMPANY LIMITED 
Dispute (Carpenters): C.O. appointed, 602; 
settlement, 603. 
Norris, Hon. T. G., Industrial Inquiry Commis- 
sion on the Disruption of Shipping 
Report, 775. 


NorTH-AMERICAN ELEVATORS LIMITED 


Certification application (Longshoremen, Na- 
tional and Catholic Syndicate): 504; granted, 
692. 


NORTHERN CLEANING AGENCIES INC. 
Dispute (Building Service Employees): 
appointed, 396; settlement, 396. 


C.O. 


NORTHERN WINGS LIMITED 
Dispute (Machinists) : 
settlement, 144. 
NorTHLAND NAVIGATION COMPANY LIMITED 
Dispute (Seafarers): C.O. appointed, 309. 


NoRTHLAND TERMINALS COMPANY LIMITED 


Certification application (Longshoremen and 
Warehousemen, Canadian Area): rejected, 47. 


C.O. appointed, 49, 


NUCLEAR WEAPONS 
Quebec Federation of Labour, resolutions, 32. 


O 


OBITUARIES 
Blackadar, E. Gordon, former Director, An- 
nities Branch, federal Department of La- 
bour, 548. 


Eighteen, Stan, Canadian Brotherhood of Rail- 
way, Transport and General Workers, 458. 
Hereford, Harry, MBE, former senior official, 

federal Department of Labour, 109. 

Lessard, Daniel, CNTU_ vice-president and 
leader of 1949 Asbestos strike, 656. 

Riddell, Dr. Walter A., first Deputy Minister 
of Labour for Ontario and participant in 
first [nternational Labour Conference, 656. 

Roberts, Sir Alfred, CBE, former ILO, TUC 
official, 1070. 

Sefton, William Henry, staff member, United 
Steelworkers, 961. 

Shea, H. A. “Pat”, Canadian labour official, 
1070. 


OFFICE BUILDINGS See FACTORIES 


OFFICE EMPLOYEES’ INTERNATIONAL UNION 
Certification applications: 


Atomic Energy of Canada Limited: 309; 
granted, 502. 
Bell Telephone Company of Canada: 898; 


granted, 1109; reasons for judgment, 1113. 
Disputes: 
Atomic Energy of Canada Limited: C.O. ap- 
pointed, 800; settlement, 1016. 
Consolidated Freightways: C.O. 
310; settlement, 695. 


OLAND VicTor, President, Canadian Chamber of 
Commerce 


Predicts active economy (1963), 4. 


appointed, 


OLp AGE ASSISTANCE 
Statistics. CANADA: 195, 459, 774, 963. 


OLtp AGE PENSIONS See PENSIONS 


OLDER WORKERS 

American Geriatrics Society, meeting, 598. 

“Don’t Judge a Man’s Worth by His Date of 
Birth”, brochure, federal Department of La- 
bour, 377. 

Michigan, University of, Conference on Aging, 
673. 

Older worker employment and training incentive 
program. CANADA: 791; regulations, 1102. 


OECD seminar on age and _ employment. 
SWEDEN: 493. 
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Performance of older workers, industrial re- 
training programs. UNITED STATES: 893. 
Preparation for Retirement—Chief, Division of 
Older Workers, federal Department of La- 

bour, 36. 


Services for Older Workers—action by federal 
Department of Labour and NES to dis- 
courage discrimination in hiring, promotion 
and retention of Canada’s older workers, 289. 

Study of the problems of aging—Commission 
on Moral Issues and Social Problems of the 
Board of Evangelism and Social Service of 
the Baptist Convention of Ontario and 
Quebec, 1004. 


Survey of Unemployed Older Workers. UNITED 


STA Leon) 222. 
U.S. National Council on the Aging, meeting, 
138. 


ONTARIO FEDERATION OF LABOUR 
Convention, 1093. 
Education conference, 278. 

ONTARIO HUMAN RIGHTS CODE 
Illuminated scroll, distribution of, 985. 


OPERATING ENGINEERS 


Man. Operating Engineers and Firemen Act: 
amendments, 1087. 


OPERATING ENGINEERS, INTERNATIONAL UNION OF 
Dispute: 
Vancouver Hotel Company Limited: C.O. 
appointed, 602; settlement, 899. 


ORGANIZATION FOR ECONOMIC CO-OPERATION AND 

DEVELOPMENT 

Investigations into professional manpower re- 
quirements—report to Federal-Provincial 
Deputy Ministers’ Conference on Manpower 
Development and Training, 964. 

Manpower and Social Affairs Committee, man- 
power policy, 1012. 

Review team examines scientific, technical man- 
power. CANADA: 865. 


OVERLAND EXPRESS LIMITED 
Dispute (Teamsters): C.B. report, 50; settle- 


ment, 49. 
P 


PaciFic ELEvATors LIMITED 
Dispute (Brewery Workers): C.O. appointed, 
49; settlement, 227. 
Pacific INLAND Express LIMITED 
Certification application (Teamsters): granted, 
At. 
PaciFic TANKER COMPANY LIMITED 


Certification application (Railway, Transport and 
General Workers): 1016; withdrawn, 1110. 
Certification application (Seafarers): 504. 


Pacific WESTERN AIRLINES FLIGHT ATTENDANTS’ 
ASSOCIATION 
Certification application: 


Pacific Western Airlines Limited: 
jected, 1109. 


1015; re- 


PACIFIC WESTERN AIRLINES LIMITED 


Certification application (Flight Attendants): 
1015; rejected, 1109. 

Certification application (Flight 
intervener): rejected, 1109. 

Dispute (Air Line pilots): settlement, 145. 

Dispute (Airlines Traffic Employees): C.B. 
report, 227; strike action after C.B. proce- 
dure, 311; settlement, 899. 

Dispute (Flight Attendants): C.B. report, 229; 
strike action after C.B. procedure, 311; settle- 
ment, 899. 


PACKINGHOUSE 

UNITED 

Disputes: 

Robin Hood Flour Mills Limited (Humber- 
stone, Ont.): C.O. appointed, 899. 

Robin Hood Flour Mills, Limited (laboratory 
department employees) (Humberstone, 
Ont.): C.O. appointed, 310. 

Robin Hood Flour Mills Limited (Moose 
Jaw, Sask.): C.O. appointed, 396; settle- 
ment, 603. 

Robin Hood Flour Mills (Saskatoon): C.O. 
appointed, 310; C.B. appointed, 396; settle- 
ment, 603. 


PAN AMERICAN WorRLD AIRWAYS 


Agreement with Brotherhood of Railway and 
Steamship Clerks provides final and binding 
arbitration in any dispute if U.S. Railway 
Labor Act fails, 657. 


PART-TIME EMPLOYMENT See EMPLOYMENT 


Attendants, 


Foop AND ALLIED WORKERS, 


PENSIONS 


B.C. Supreme Court determines union members’ 
rights in funds of non-contributory pension 
plan, 911. 

CNTU, views, 17. 

Milling, Gordon, USWA, appointed to Pension 
Commission of Ontario, 657. 

Ont. Pension Benefits Act: provisions, 1096. 

“The Portable Pension Experiment’, address, 
Laurence E. Coward, Vice-president and 
Director, William M. Mercer Limited, to Con- 
ference, Personnel Association of Toronto 
Inc., 368. 


PERSONNEL ASSOCIATION OF TORONTO INC. 
Conference, 21st, 363. 


PicKANDS MATHER AND COMPANY 


Certification application (Steelworkers, Local 
6254): 799; withdrawn, 898. 
Certification application (Steelworkers, Local 
6285): 799; withdrawn, 898. 
PICKETING 


B.C. Court of Appeal enjoins picketing that 
interfered with employer’s right-of-way in 
shopping centre, 706. 

B.C. Supreme Court enjoins peaceful picketing 
away from the sole place of business of an 
employer, 817. 

N.S. Supreme Court (Appeal Side) confirms 
granting of injunction and damages for en- 
gaging in an unlawful strike and picketing, 
506. 
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Ont. Court of Appeal enjoins picketing of 
retailer, stating that secondary picketing is 
illegal “‘per se”, 815. 

Ont. High Court enjoins peaceful picketing be- 
cause union had not exhausted prescribed con- 
ciliation proceedings, 402. 

Ont. High Court dissolves interim injunction 
against secondary picketing; says union exer- 
cising common-law right, 401. 

Supreme Court of the United States rules State 
courts have jurisdiction in cases arising from 
picketing of foreign-flag shipping, 318. 


Pirpzk MECHANICS See PLUMBING INDUSTRY 


PIPE-LINES 
B.C. Pipe-lines Act: amendment, 714. 


PITTSTON STEVEDORING CORPORATION OF CANADA 
LIMITED 
Dispute (Longshoremen, Local 1654): C.O. 
appointed, 309; C.B. appointed, 311; C.B. 
fully constituted, 397; C.B. report, settlement, 


808. 
Dispute (Longshoremen, Local 1842): C.O. 
appointed, 309; C.B. appointed, 311; C.B. 


fully constituted, 396; C.B. report, settlement, 
805. 

Dispute (Longshoremen, 
appointed, 1115. 


Local 1869): C.O. 


PLANNING 


Role of indicative programming in economic 
successes of some western countries—Dr. R. 
V. Yohe at Windsor Chamber of Commerce, 
1253 


PLANT WorKERS See COLLECTIVE LABOUR AGREE- 
MENTS 
PLUMBING INDUSTRY 


Bruce, John W., OBE, retirement as general 
organizer in Canada for United Association 
of Journeymen and Apprentices of the 
Plumbing and Pipe Fitting Industry of the 
United States and Canada, 196. 

Que. Pipe Mechanics Act: revised regulations, 
1126. 

PoLiTicAL ACTION 


Quebec Federation of Labour, resolution, 32. 
PoLLock, Cari A., President, Canadian Manu- 
facturers’ Association 
Address, National Conference of Producers and 
Consumers, 283. 
PORTABLE PENSIONS See PENSIONS 


PoRTER SHIPPING LIMITED 
Certification application (Seafarers): rejected, 
47. 
PRESSURE VESSELS See BOILERS 


PRICES 
Prices and the Cost of Living. CANADA: 
(monthly feature) 
Statistics: “F-Prices” (monthly feature) 
World Labour Situation, 1962, ILO Survey, 117, 
118. 


PRINTING AND ALLIED TRADES 
Tripartite Technical Meeting, ILO, 45. 


PropuctTiviry See also NATIONAL PRODUCTIVITY 


CoUNCIL 
Ratio, hourly production workers and_ tech- 
nicians to engineers and scientists, aircraft 
plant, drop. UNITED STATES: 548. 
Substantial increase, 1962. CANADA: 114. 


PROFESSIONAL MANPOWER See also PUBLICATIONS 


Advisory Committee on Professional Manpower, 
190; meeting, 8th, 281. 

OECD examiners review scientific, 
manpower. CANADA: 865. 

Ratio, hourly production workers and _ techni- 
cians to engineers and scientists, aircraft 
plant, drop. UNITED STATES: 548. 

Survey of Employment and Requirements for 
Engineering and Scientific Manpower in 
Canada (1962): federal Department of La- 
bour, 2. 


technical 


PROFESSIONAL TRANSPORT DRIVERS 


Certification application: 
Trimble and Sons Limited, H.M.: 1015; re- 


jected, 1109. 
PROFESSIONAL WOMEN See WOMEN IN INDUSTRY 
PROFITS 
Average sales profits, Canadian manufacturing, 
1962, 482. 
Provost, RoceErR, President, Quebec Federation of 
Labour 


Convention address, 31. 
PuBLic HEALTH See HEALTH 


PUBLIC SERVICE 


Alta. Public Service Vehicles Act: regulations, 
1023: 
Quebec Federation of Labour, resolution, 32. 


PUBLIC WELFARE 
Canadian welfare programs, session, CCC, 989. 


PuBLIc WorRKS 


Ont. Public Works Creditors Payment Act, 
1962-63, provisions, 1081. 


PUBLICATIONS 


Departmental Publications— 

A Second Survey of Electronic Data Process- 
ing in Canada, 1962, 867. 

Annual Earnings in the Scientific and Tech- 
nical Professions, 1962, 548. 

Careers for Women in Mathematics, 378. 

Directory of Canadians Studying in the 
United States, 1962-1963, 109. 

Directory of Canadians Studying in the 
United States, 1963-1964, 1031. 

Don’t Judge a Man’s Worth by His Date of 
Birth, 377. 

Protection Under Law Against Employment 
Discrimination, 986. 

Provincial Labour Standards, 456. 

Technicians in Science and Engineering, 192. 

Transition from School to Work, 112. 

Vacations With Pay, 1951-61: An Examina- 
tion of Vacation Practices in Canadian In- 
dustries, Report No. 4, 553. 

Vocational and Technical Training for Girls, 
108. 
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Workmen’s Compensation in Canada, 1962 


edition, 456. 


Publications Recently Received in Department 
of Labour Library. CANADA: (monthly 


feature) 


QugBec Economic ApvisorY COUNCIL 


Labour-Management seminar sponsored by Na- 
tional Productivity Council, 457. 


QUEBEC FEDERATION OF LABOUR 
Convention, 31. 


R 


RADIO AND TELEVISION EMPLOYEES OF CANADA 
Dispute: 
Canadian Broadcasting Corporation: C.O. ap- 
pointed, 1016. 
Intervener, certification application: 
Canadian Broadcasting Corporation: 
sentation vote, 1014; granted, 1109. 


Rapio Lac St-JEAN LIMITEE (CFGT) 


Dispute (Le Syndicat des Employes de CFGT): 
C.O. appointed, 602; settlement, 899. 


repre- 


Rapio, RoBeRvAL INC. 


Certification application (Syndicate of Employees 
of Station (CHRL): application for revoca- 
tion, 601; granted, 798. 


Rapio STATION CHRC LIMITEE 
Dispute (Broadcast Employees): 
pointed, 1016. 
RADIOLOGICAL TECHNICIANS 


Alta. Radiological Technicians Act: provisions, 
1089. 


Ont. Radiological Technicians Act: provisions, 
1086. 
RAIDING 


Inter-union raiding ban, resolution rejected, Steel- 
workers-Mine, Mill and Smelter Workers, 549. 


C.O. ap- 


RAILROAD TELEGRAPHERS, ORDER OF 
Certification applications: 

Canadian National Railways (unit of various 
system employees in Canada except New- 
foundland): 601. 

Canadian National Railways (Telecommunica- 
tions Department): 601. 

Canadian National Railways (various em- 
ployees in Newfoundland): 601. 

Canadian Pacific Railway Company (unit of 
various system employees in Canada): 601. 

Intervener, certification application: 

Canadian National Railways (clerical and 
manual classifications): granted, 142; 
request for review of decision, 390; denied, 
503. 


RAILROAD TRAINMEN, BROTHERHOOD OF 
Dispute: 

Algoma Central and Hudson Bay Railway 
Company: C.B. appointed, 145; C.B. fully 
constituted, 145; C.B. report, 604; settle- 
ment, 603. 


RAILWAY AND STEAMSHIP CLERKS, FREIGHT 
HANDLERS, EXPRESS AND STATION EMPLOYEES, 
BROTHERHOOD OF 

Agreement with Pan American World Airways 
provides final and binding arbitration in any 
dispute if U.S. Railway Labor Act fails, 657. 


Certification applications: 


Canadian National Railways (Newfound- 
land): 693. 

Canadian Pacific Railway Company: 694. 

Disputes: 

Canadian Pacific Railway Company (Mer- 
chandise Services Department, Prairie 
Region): C.O. appointed, 899; settlement, 
1016. 


Maple Leaf Mills Limited: C.O. appointed, 
694; settlement, 800. 


National Harbours Board (Port of Quebec): 
C.O. appointed, 694; settlement, 1115. 


Hall, Frank H., Canadian Executive Assistant 
to Grand President, appointment, 551. 


RAILWAY BROTHERHOODS, INTERNATIONAL 


National Legislative Committee— 
Brief, federal Cabinet, 19. 
Huneault, J. A., Chairman—Labour Day mes- 
sage, 660; New Year message, 1074. 
Hutchinson, A. A., Chairman, retirement, 20. 


RAILWAY, TRANSPORT AND GENERAL WORKERS, 
CANADIAN BROTHERHOOD OF 


Applications for revocation of certification: 
Armstrong, Eric (et al): granted, 142; 143. 
Franklyne, Gerald (et al): granted, 142; 143. 
Tippet-Richardson (Ottawa) Limited: granted, 

142:. 143. 


Canada Labour Relations Board certifies bar- 
gaining agent for 19,900 CNR clerks, 144. 


Certification applications: 

B.C. Air Lines Limited: 693; granted, 798. 

Canadian National Railways (clerical and 
manual classifications): granted, 142; re- 
quest for review of decision, 390; denied, 
503. 

Canadian Pacific Railway Company (Bay of 
Fundy Service): request for review of 
decision: 504; granted, 692. 


Pacific Tanker Company Limited: 1016; with- 
drawn, 1110. 


Vancouver Tug’ Boat 

1110. 
Disputes: 

British Yukon Navigation Company Limited: 
C.O. appointed, 602; settlement, 694. 

Canadian National Hotels, Limited—Bess- 
borough Hotel, Saskatoon: C.O. appointed, 
49; settlement, 310. 

Canadian National Hotels, Limited—Chateau 
Laurier Hotel, Ottawa: C.B. appointed, 49; 
C.B. fully constituted, 145; settlement, 311. 


Company Limited: 
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Canadian National Hotels, Limited—Char- 
lottetown Hotel, Charlottetown: C.O. ap- 
pointed, 49; C.B. appointed, 505; C.B. 
fully constituted, 603; settlement, 800. 

Eastern Transport Limited: C.O. appointed, 
310; settlement, 800. 


Vancouver Barge ‘Transportation Limited: 
settlement, 145. 
Vancouver Hotel Company, Limited (Hotel 
Vancouver): settlement, 311. 
Viking Tugboat Company Limited: settlement, 
145. 
Eighteen, Stan, Secretary, Joint Protective 


Board, death of, 458. 


Intervener, certification application: 
Empire Freightways Limited: rejected, 389; 
denied, 504; request for review of decision, 
504. 


Leaves non-op railway unions’ Joint Negotiat- 
ing Committee, 961. 


Raitways See also CANADIAN RAILWAY BOARD OF 
ADJUSTMENT No. 1; RAILWAY BROTHERHOODS, 
INTERNATIONAL 


Compulsory arbitration, U.S. rail dispute, 773. 


Labour on U.S. and Canadian railroads—Session 
11, Industrial Relations Conference, McGill 
University, 465. 


Pan American World Airways—Brotherhood of 
Railway and Steamship Clerks’ agreement 
provides final and binding arbitration in any 
dispute if U.S. Railway Labor Act fails, 657. 

Railway Act, Railway Brotherhoods views, 19. 

Railway Brotherhoods, brief to federal Cabinet, 
19. 


REHABILITATION 


Awards to employers (Saskatchewan) and to 
handicapped man and woman of year (New- 
foundland), 137. 

Canadian Conference on Sheltered Employment, 
376. 

Elimination of architectural barriers, supple- 
ment to Canadian National Building Code 
urged, 894. 

Employment of disabled persons, St. Vincent 
Hospital, Ottawa, 288. 

Hard of Hearing and Speech Assessment Clinic, 
opened in Halifax, N.S., 288. 

Inter-American Conference on Rehabilitation, 
Sti oo: 

National Advisory Council on the Rehabilita- 
tion of Disabled Persons, 190; meeting, 2nd, 
478. 

Office of Vocational Rehabilitation Admin- 
istration. UNITED STATES: 221. 

Ontario Association for Retarded Children— 
conference, 10th, 492. 

Ontario County Rehabilitation Council confer- 
ence, 221, 

Pan-Pacific Seminar on Vocational Rehabilita- 
tion of the Disabled, 35 

Rehabilitation Institute of Montreal, 288. 

Vocational Rehabilitation (1962-63). CANADA: 
672. 

World Commission on Vocational Rehabilita- 
tion, first International Seminar, 1003. 


World Congress of the International Society for 
Rehabilitation of the Disabled, Copenhagen, 
Denmark—Danish program studied, 790. 

World Congress on Rehabilitation, ninth, 597. 


REMPEL-TRAIL ‘TRANSPORTATION EMPLOYEES AS- 
SOCIATION 
Intervener, certification application 
Rempel-Trail Transportation Limited: with- 
drawn, 898; rejected, 1014 


REMPEL-TRAIL TRANSPORTATION LIMITED 


Certification application (Rempel-Trail Trans- 
portation Employees Association, intervener): 
withdrawn, 898; rejected, 1014. 

Certification application (Teamsters, Local 31): 
694; 897; withdrawn, 898; rejected, 1014; 
1015. 

Certification application (Teamsters, 
181): 694; 897; withdrawn, 898; 
101A S10 1S. 

REPRESENTATION VoTES See LEGAL DECISIONS 


RESEARCH 


Local 
rejected, 


Lack of opportunity in Canada for research 


workers, deplored—President, Canadian 


Manufacturers’ Association, 283. 
RETAIL, 
UNION 


Certification application: 
Associated Enterprises Limited: 309; granted, 
389, 


RETARDED CHILDREN See REHABILITATION 
RETIREMENT See OLDER WORKERS 


Ruopes, Henry, Assistant Director of Organiza- | 


tion, Canadian Labour Congress 
Educational Conference, Ontario Federation of 
Labour, remarks, 278. 
RIGHT TO STRIKE See STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS 
ROBERTSON, P. G. (et al) 
Application for revocation of 
(Machinists): 48; 
granted, 225. 
ROBERVAL Express LIMITED 


Certification application (intervener, National 
Syndicate of the Employees of the Trucking 


certification 
representation vote, 142; 


Industry, Saguenay-Lake St. John, Inc.): re- | 


jected, 502. 

Certification application (intervener, Teamsters): 
502. 

Certification application (National Syndicate of 
the Employees of the Trucking Industry, Sa- 
guenay-Lake St. John, Inc.): 
502; rejected, 502. 

Certification application (Teamsters): 
granted, 502; rejected, 502. 


RosBIN Hoop FLour MILts LIMITED 


Dispute (Packinghouse Workers) (Humberstone, 
Ont.): C.O. appointed, 899. 
Dispute (Packinghouse Workers) 


309; 


(laboratory 


department employees, Humberstone, Ont.): 


C.O. appointed, 310. 
Dispute (Packinghouse Workers) (Moose Jaw, 
Sask.): C.O. appointed, 396; settlement, 603. 
Dispute (Packinghouse Workers) (Saskatoon, 


Sask.): C.O. appointed, 310; C.B. appointed, 


396; settlement, 603. 


WHOLESALE AND DEPARTMENT STORE | 


389; granted, 











membership, 657. 
! 
| 





~ Rop SERVICE (OTTAWA) LIMITED 


| Certification application (Teamsters) (mail truck 

drivers): 48; granted, 142. 

Certification application 
| chanics, garage employees): 
| 1109. 

Dispute 

settlement, 505. 

RoyaAL COMMISSION ON BICULTURALISM 
Marchand, Jean, President, CNTU, appointed to 


S 


SABBATICALS See VACATIONS 


(Teamsters) (me- 
1016; granted, 
Cc. 


(Teamsters) : appointed, 396; 


SaBo MACHINE AND TooL Works, INC. 
agreement, annual salary for plant 





UAW 











workers (production and maintenance). 
UNITED STATES: 7. 


SareTY, INpusTRIAL See also ACCIDENTS, 
DUSTRIAL 

Accident Prevention and Compensation Branch, 

federal Department of Labour, annual report, 


IN- 


1066. 

Accident prevention, Canadian Government 
agencies recognize need for, 276. 

Address, IAPA conference, J. H. Currie, 


Director, Accident Prevention and Compensa- 
tion Branch, federal Department of Labour, 
485. 

Farm safety regulations. BRITAIN: 65. 

ILO Convention Concerning Guarding of Ma- 
chinery, text, 685. 

ILO Recommendation Concerning Guarding of 
Machinery, 687. 

Legislation enacted in 1963. CANADA: 1083. 

Man. Elevator Act: provisions, 1087. 

Ont. Boilers and Pressure Vessels Act: revised 
regulations, 1084. 

Ont. Construction Safety Act: 
1085. 

Ont. Factory, Shop and Office Building Act: 
amendments, 1086. 

Ont. Loggers’ Safety Act: amendments, 1083. 

Work injuries in federal public service: report 
of Accident Prevention and Compensation 
Branch, federal Department of Labour, 654. 


St. LAWRENCE RENDERING COMPANY LIMITED 


Certification application (Teamsters): 504; re- 
jected, 692. 


SALARIES See WAGES AND SALARIES 


amendments, 


SALES Prorits See PROFITS 
SASKATCHEWAN WHEAT PooL 








Dispute (Brewery Workers): C.O. appointed, 
49; settlement, 227. 


ScHOOL ATTENDANCE 


Alta. School Act: amendment, 1083. 
Man. School Attendance Act: amendments, 
1082. 


ScHOoL Drop-outs See EDUCATION 


INDEX 
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SCHOOLS 
Transition from School to Work, federal De- 
partment of Labour, 112. 
Federal aid to school construction projects 
under Technical and Vocational Training 
Assistance Act modified, 192. 


SCIENCE See PUBLICATIONS 


SCIENTIFIC EMPLOYEES See PROFESSIONAL MAN- 
POWER 


SEAFARERS INTERNATIONAL UNION 


Certification applications: 

Irving Oil Company (unlicenced personnel): 
48; withdrawn, 309. 

Irving Oil Company (marine engineers): 48; 
withdrawn, 309. 

Kent Line Limited (Irving Oil Company): 
withdrawn, 49. 

Pacific Tanker Company Limited: 504. 

Porter Shipping Limited, rejected, 47. 


Disputes: 
Alaska Cruise Lines, Limited: C.O. appointed, 
144; settlement, 396. 


Canadian National Steamship Company 
Limited: C.O. appointed, 800; settlement, 
899. 


Canadian Pacific Railway Company (SS. 
Princess Helene): settlement, 49. 
Northland Navigation Company Limited: C.O. 
appointed, 309. 
Vacation pay paid direct to seamen, not to 
SIU, 960. 


SEAMEN 


Vacation pay paid direct to seamen, not to SIU. 
CANADA: 960. 


SEAWAY FORWARDING AGENCIES LIMITED 
Dispute (Longshoremen): C.O. appointed, 396; 
settlement, 1016. 


SENIORITY 
Discussion, U.S. National Council on the Aging, 
138. 


SHELTERED EMPLOYMENT 
Canadian Conference on Sheltered Employment, 
376. 


SHIPPING 

Report, Hon. T. G. Norris, Industrial Inquiry 
Commission on the Disruption of Shipping, 
dos 

SHIPPING FEDERATION OF BRITISH COLUMBIA 
“Automation Protection Plan’, agreement, 

Federation and International Longshoremen’s 
and Warehousemen’s Union, 772. 

Dispute (Longshoremen and Warehousemen) 
(Canadian Coast Negotiating Committee) : 
C.B. fully constituted, 311; C.B. report, 697; 
settlement, 899. 

SHIPPING FEDERATION OF CANADA, INC. 
Certification application (Longshoremen) : 601. 
Dispute (Longshoremen): C.O. appointed, 899. 
Dispute (Longshoremen): C.O. appointed, 310; 

C.B. appointed, 800; C.B. fully constituted, 
1017; C.B. report, 1017; settlement after strike 
action, 1115. 


ITAXX 


SHOE WoRKERS OF AMERICA, UNITED 
Affiliation with CLC, 961. 


SHops See FACTORIES 


SILICOSIS 
Man. Workmen’s Compensation Act: 
ment, 782. 
Que. Workmen’s Compensation Act: 
ment, 782. 
SKILLED MANPOWER See TRAINING 


SMITH TRANSPORT LIMITED 

Dispute (Teamsters): C.B. report, 50; settle- 

ment, 49. 
SociAL SECURITY 

CLC views, 15. 

ILO Committee of Experts on Social Security, 
meeting, 140. 

McGregor, James, Director of Unemployment 
Insurance, UIC, appointment as vice-chair- 
man, International Social Security Associa- 
tion, 960. 


STANROCK URANIUM MINES LIMITED 


. Dispute (Steelworkers): C.O. appointed, 310; 
C.B. appointed, 800; settlement, 1017. 


Starr, Hon. MICHAEL, Federal Minister of Labour 


Comments, statements, etc.— 
CLC brief, reply, 16. 
CNTU brief, reply, 18. 
National Advisory Committee 
nological Education, 209. 
Railway Brotherhoods brief, reply, 21. 


amend- 


amend- 


on Tech- 


STATIONARY ENGINEERS 
N.B. Stationary Engineers Act: 
1088. 
STEELWORKERS OF AMERICA, UNITED 
Certification applications: 
Arnaud Railway, Pointe Noire, Que. (Pickands 
Mather and Company): 799; withdrawn, 
898. 


amendment, 


Pickands Mather and Company (Arnaud 
Railway, Pointe Noire, Que.): 799; with- 
drawn, 898. 

Pickands Mather and Company (Wabush 


Lake Railway 
withdrawn, 898. 
Wabush Lake Railway Company Limited 


Company Limited): 799; 


(Pickands Mather and Company): 799; 
withdrawn, 898. 
Disputes: 
Denison Mines Limited (District 6): C.O. 


appointed, 899; C.B. appointed, 1115; C.B. 
fully constituted, 1115. 

Denison Mines Limited (Local 5980): C.O. 
appointed, 1115. 

Stanrock Uranium Mines Limited: C.O. ap- 
pointed, 310; C.B. appointed, 800; settle- 


ment, 1017. 
Inter-union raiding ban, resolution rejected, 
Steelworkers—Mine, Mill and Smelter Work- 
ers, 549, 


Kaiser Steel Corporation—Steelworkers agree- 
ment—sharing of savings in production costs, 
job security provisions, incentive pay. UNITED 
STATES: 6. 


INDEX 


Milling, Gordon, Canadian Research Depart- 
ment, appointed to Pension Commission of 
Ontario, 657. 

National policy conference, 549. 

“Sabbaticals’” but no wage increase, new labour 
contracts, Steelworkers and 11 steel companies. © 
UNITED STATES: 549. 

Sefton, William Henry, staff member, death of, 
961. 

Waisglass, Harry, Canadian Director, assign- 
ment to Labour Research Unit, ILO, Singa- | 
pore, 1089. 


STREET, ELEcTRIC RAILWAY AND Motor CoaAcH 
EMPLOYEES OF AMERICA, AAMALGAMATED 
ASSOCIATION OF 

Disputes: 

Hull City Transport Limited: C.O. appointed, 
49; C.B. appointed, 49; C.B. fully con- 
stituted, 227; C.B. report, 900; settlement, 
899, 

Hull Metropolitan Transport Limited: C.O. 
appointed, 49; C.B. appointed, 49; C.B. . 
fully constituted, 227; C.B. report, 900; 
settlement, 899. 

Stanrock Uranium Mines Limited: C.O. ap- 
pointed, 310. 

Income continuance plan—B.C. Hydro and 

Power Authority and Street Railwaymen, 311. 


STRIKES AND Locxkouts See also INDUSTRIAL RE- 
LATIONS 

B.C. Supreme Court enjoins strike because some 
of unions jointly certified failed to comply 
with provisions of Act, 400. 

CLC views on right to strike, 14. 

N.S. Supreme Court (Appeal Side) confirms 
granting of injunction and damages for en- 
gaging in an unlawful strike and picketing, 
506. 

Statistics: “G-Strikes and Lockouts” (monthly 
feature) 

Strike-breaking legislation to prohibit or regu- 
late. UNITED STATES: 311. 


STUDENTS 
Directory of Canadians Studying in the United 
States, 1963-64, federal Department of Labour, 
1031. 
SYNDICATE OF EMPLOYEES OF STATION CHRL 


Application for revocation of certification: 
Radio Roberval Inc.: 601; granted, 798 


T 


TAGGART EMPLOYEES’ ASSOCIATION 
Certification applications: 
Inaerco Limited, 48; rejected, 142. 
Taggart Service Limited, 48; rejected, 142. 
TAGGART SERVICE LIMITED 
Certification application (Taggart Employees’ 
Association): 48; rejected, 142. 
TAXATION 


CCC, views, 111. 
Railway Brotherhoods, recommendations, 20. 
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WAREHOUSEMEN AND 
INTERNATIONAL 


CHAUFFEURS, 
AMERICA, 


TEAMSTERS, 
HELPERS OF 
BROTHERHOOD OF 


Certification applications: 

Aero Caterers Limited: 693; representation 
vote, 798; granted, 897. 

Asbestos-Eastern Transport Inc.: 799; repre- 
sentation vote, 897; granted, 1014. 

Bray, John L.: 1016; representation vote, 1109. 

Dominion Auto Carriers, Limited: 504; 
granted, 692. 

Dominion Auto Transit Company Limited: 
390; granted, 692. 

Empire Freightways Limited: 226; rejected, 
389; request for review of decision, 504; 
denied, 503. 


Flanders Van Service Limited: 389; with- 
drawn, 694. 

Hubert Transport Inc.: 898; representation 
vote, 1109. 

Motorways (Ontario) Limited: 143; granted, 
225: 


Pacific Inland Express Limited: granted, 47. 

Rempel-Trail Transportation Limited: (Local 
31): 694; 897; withdrawn, 898; rejected, 
1014; 1015. 

Rempel-Trail Transportation Limited: (Local 
181): 694; 897; withdrawn, 898; rejected, 
TO ta el: 

Roberval Express Limited: 309; rejected, 502. 

Rod Service (Ottawa) Limited (mail truck 
drivers): 48; granted, 142. 

Rod Service (Ottawa) Limited (mechanics, 
garage employees): 1016; granted, 1109. 
St. Lawrence Rendering Company Limited: 

504; rejected, 692. 

Tiger Transfer Limited: application for revoca- 
tion, 1110. 

Vancouver Alberta Freightlines Limited: 1015; 


representation vote, 1014; rejected, 1109. 

Wilkins Transport Limited: 309; granted, 
389. 

Windsor Truck and Storage Company 
Limited: representation vote, 225; 226; 
rejected, 389. 

Disputes: 
Brocklesby, John N. Transport Limited: 


settlement, 227. 

Canadian Pacific Air Lines, Limited: C.O. 
appointed, 505; settlement, 603. 

Canadian Transit Company: C.O. appointed, 
49; C.B. appointed, 311; C.B. fully con- 
stituted, 505; C.B. report, 801; settlement, 
800. 

De Luxe Transportation Limited: 
396. 

Dominion Auto Carriers Limited: C.O. ap- 
pointed, 694. 

Gill Interprovincial Lines Limited: settlement, 
396. 

Hanson Transport Company Limited: C.B. 
report, 50; settlement, 49. 

Hill The Mover (Canada) Limited: employees 
at Ottawa and Toronto Terminals: settle- 
ment, 49. 

Inter-City Truck Lines Limited: C.B. report, 
50; settlement, 49. 


settlement, 


Walter Little Limited: C.B. report, 50; settle- 
ment, 49. 

Motor Transport Industrial Relations Bureau: 
C.B. report, 50; settlement, 49. 

Motorways Limited: C.B. report, 50; settle- 
ment, 49. 

Overland Express Limited: C.B. report, 50; 
settlement, 49. 

Rod Service (Ottawa) Limited: C.O. ap- 
pointed, 396; settlement, 505. 

Smith Transport Limited: C.B. report, 50; 
settlement, 49. 

Intervener, certification application: 
Roberval Express Limited: granted, 502. 


TEAMWORK IN INDUSTRY (MONTHLY FEATURE) 


TECHNICAL AND VOCATIONAL TRAINING See TRAIN- 
ING 


TECHNICAL EMPLOYEES See PROFESSIONAL MAN- 
POWER 


TECHNICAL TRAINING See TRAINING 


TECHNICIANS See also PROFESSIONAL MANPOWER 
Shortage. CANADA: 548. 


TECHNOLOGICAL CHANGE See AUTOMATION 


TECHNOLOGICAL EDUCATION 
National Advisory Committee on Technological 
Education: 190; meeting, 2nd, 208; meeting, 
3d, 1077. 


TECHNOLOGY 
Institute of Technology Administrators, 
national conference. CANADA: 967. 
Institutes of Technology, Full-time Day Enrol- 
ment as of October 1963, report, DBS, 1079. 
Seven graduates, Canadian institutes of tech- 
nology, study in German industry, 456. 


first 


TERMINATION OF EMPLOYMENT 


ILO Recommendation Concerning Termination 
of Employment at Initiative of Employer, 689. 


TEXTILE INDUSTRY 
ILO Textiles Committee, Session, 7th, 499. 


THEATRICAL STAGE EMPLOYEES AND Movinc PIc- 
TURE MACHINE OPERATORS OF THE UNITED 
STATES AND CANADA, INTERNATIONAL ALLIANCE 
OF 

Certification application: 
Baton Broadcasting Limited: request for re- 
view, 694; granted, 798. 
Intervener, certification application: 
V.T.R. Productions Limited: granted, 798. 


TuREE RIVERS SHIPPING COMPANY LIMITED 
Certification application (Longshoremen): 693; 
granted, 798. 
TIGER TRANSFER LIMITED 
Certification application (Teamsters): applica- 
tion for revocation, 1110. 
TipPpET-RICHARDSON (OTTAWA) LIMITED 


Application for revocation of certification (Rail- 
way, Transport and General Workers): 
granted, 142; 143. 


XXX 
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TorRONTO HAarBouUR COMMISSIONERS 


Dispute (Longshoremen, Local 1842): C.0; 
appointed, 309. 
Dispute (Longshoremen, Local 1869): C:O: 
appointed, 1115. 
TRADE 


CCC, views, 22. 
International trade, session, CCC, 991. 


TRADE AND COMMERCE, DEPARTMENT OF 


Hees, Hon. George, Minister, year-end economic 
review (1962), 4. 


TRADE TRAINING See TRAINING 
TRADE UNIONS See LABOUR UNIONS 


TRADES UNION CONGRESS (GREAT BRITAIN) 


Meeting, 95th, 993. 
Roberts, Sir Alfred, CBE, former chairman, 
death of, 1070. 


TRADESMEN’S QUALIFICATION See APPRENTICESHIP 


TRAINING See also APPRENTICESHIP 


Automation and technological change, Railway 
Brotherhoods, views, 20. 

CCC, recommendations, 22. 

Federal aid to school construction projects under 
Technical and Vocational Training Assistance 
Act modified, 192. 

Federal-provincial Deputy Ministers’ Conference 
on Manpower Development and Training, 964. 

Industrial establishments, training programs. 
CANADA: 966. 

International Centre for Advanced Training in 
Turin, established by ILO, 307. 

Manpower Consultative Service, establishment, 
federal Department of Labour, 999. 

Manpower Development and Training Act. 
UNITED STATES: 280. 

More federal aid for vocational schools urged, 
Standing Committee of Ministers of Educa- 
tion, Canadian Education Association, 969. 

National and Vocational Training Advisory 
Council, meeting, 557. 

National Apprenticeship Training Advisory 
Committee, 190; 20th anniversary, 361. 

National Technical and Vocational Training 
Advisory Council, 190; meeting, 9; 20th an- 
niversary, 361. 

Older worker employment and training incentive 
program. CANADA: 791; regulations, 1102. 

Ontario General Contractors Association, 
recommendations, 1079. 

Skill development classes to upgrade employed 
persons, ‘‘Leaside program”. ONTARIO: 108. 

Skilled Manpower Training Research Program, 
federal Department of Labour, 274. 

Technical and Vocational Training branch, co- 
ordinates movement seven graduates, Canadian 
institutes of technology for study in German 
industry, 456. 

Technicians, shortage of. CANADA: 548. 

Training high school drop-outs. UNITED 
STATES: 5: 

Training in industry plan. BRITAIN: 238. 

Training unemployed, National Technical and 
Vocational Training Advisory Council, report, 
1077; 


Transition from School to Work, federal Depart- 
ment of Labour, 112. 

Vocational and Technical Training for Girls, 
federal Department of Labour, 108. 


TRANS-CANADA AIR LINES 
Application for revocation of certification (Ma- 


chinists): 48; representation vote, 142; 
granted, 225. 

Dispute (Machinists): C.O. appointed, 800; 
C.B. appointed, 899; C.B. fully constituted, 
1016. 


TRANSAIR LIMITED 

Certification application (Flight Attendants): 
granted, 47. 

Certification application (Machinists): request 
for review withdrawn, 226. 

Dispute (Air Line Pilots): C.O. appointed, 227; 
settlement, 310. 

Dispute (Flight Attendants): 
1016. 

Dispute (Machinists) : 
settlement, 695. 


TRANSFER PAYMENTS 
CNTU, views, 17. 
TRANSPORTATION 


Railway Brotherhoods, 
portation policy, 20. 


C.O. appointed, 


C.O. appointed, 396; 


views, national trans- 


TRIMBLE AND SONS LIMITED, H.M. 


Certification application (Transport Drivers): 
1015; rejected, 1109. 


TWIN City BROADCASTING COMPANY LIMITED 


Certification application (Broadcast Employees) : 
application for revocation, 390; granted, 502. 


U 


UNEMPLOYMENT See also TRAINING 


Automation and unemployment, U.S. President’s 
Council of Economic Advisers, 1070. 

Manpower Consultative Service, establishment, 
federal Department of Labour, 999. 

Statistics: “‘A-Labour Force”? (monthly feature). 

Substantial decline, 1962. CANADA: 115, 

Training of |unemployed—Federal-provincial 
Deputy Ministers’ Conference on Manpower 
Development and Training, 965. 

Winter unemployment, aid to 45 
CANADA: 958. 

World Labour Situation, 1962, ILO Survey, 117, 
1B oss 


UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE 


Statistics: ‘‘E-Unemployment Insurance”? (month- 
ly feature). 
Unemployment 
feature). 


areas. 


Insurance Fund (monthly 


UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE ACT 
Appeals to Umpire in 1962, 192. 
Decisions of Umpire— 
CUB"2072, "69 
CUB :207697 70 
GUB078, 157 
GUR W085. ID8 
CUB 2093, 241 
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CUB 2103, 324 
CUB 2105, 242 
CUpe2l ii. 322 
CUB 2112, 407 
CUB. 21293409 
GU B22136, 912 
CUBY2I3S, 1013 


Up 2109; 8729 
CUB 2163, 731 
UR 271 5 82). 


CUB 2184, 827 
un 2219; 919 
CUB 2224, 920 


CUB "2227, 1028 
GUB*°2232;71030 
CUB 2248, 1128 
GUB 2249-1129 


Operation of (monthly report) 

Report of (Gill) Committee of Inquiry into 
Unemployment Insurance Act, 119; correc- 
tion, 279. 

UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE ADVISORY COMMITTEE 


Annual report (1963), 878. 
Re, 190. 


UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE COMMISSION 


Desormeaux, M.A., Ernest C., Secretary, retire- 
ment, 5. 

Form to prove availability of application, with- 
drawal, 1070. 

McGregor, James, Director of Unemployment 
Insurance, appointment as _ vice-chairman, 
International Social Security Association, 960. 


UnFair LaBour Practices See DISCRIMINATION 
UNION DUES 


United States Supreme Court limits union action 
in collecting and using union dues for political 
purposes, 707. 


UNITED BREWERY, FLourR, CEREAL, SOFT DRINK 
AND DISTILLERY WORKERS OF AMERICA, INTER- 
NATIONAL UNION OF 

Disputes: 

Alberta Wheat Pool: 
settlement, 227. 

Burrard Terminals Limited: C.O. appointed, 
49; settlement, 227. 

Pacific Elevators Limited: C.O. appointed, 49; 
settlement, 227. 

Saskatchewan Wheat Pool: 
49; settlement, 227. 

United Grain Growers Limited: C.O. ap- 
pointed, 49; settlement, 227. 


UNITED GRAIN GROWERS LIMITED 
Dispute (Brewery Workers): 
49; settlement, 227. 
UNITED NATIONS 


Subcommission on Prevention of Discrimina- 
tion and the Protection of Minorities, 985. 


C.O. appointed, 49; 


C.O. appointed, 


C.O. appointed, 


UNITED NATIONS COMMISSION ON HUMAN RIGHTS 
Universal Declaration of Human _ Rights 
drafted by, 977. 
UNITED NATIONS COMMISSION ON THE STATUS OF 
WoMEN 
Session, 17th, 674. 


UNIVERSAL DECLARATION OF HUMAN RIGHTS 


Fifteenth anniversary, 974. 

Human Rights in Canada, 1958-1963, develop- 
ments since 10th anniversary of Universal 
Declaration, 978. 


UNIVERSITIES See EDUCATION; LAavAL UNIVERSITY; 
McGiL_L UNIVERSITY; UNIVERSITY OF MONT- 
REAL; UNIVERSITY OF SASKATCHEWAN; UNI- 
VERSITY RESEARCH GRANTS. 


UNIVERSITY OF MONTREAL 
Labour-management seminar sponsored by Na- 
tional Productivity Council, 457. 
UNIVERSITY OF SASKATCHEWAN 
Labour-management-university seminar at Sas- 
katoon (3rd), 193. 
UNIVERSITY RESEARCH GRANTS 


Labour Department—University Research 
Grants. CANADA: 1951-1961, 358; 1962, 276. 


Vv 


“‘Sabbaticals” but no wage increase, new labour 
contracts, Steelworkers and 11 steel com- 
panies. UNITED STATES: 549. 

Vacation pay paid direct to seamen, not to 
SIU. CANADA: 960. 

Vacations with Pay, 1951-61: Examination o} 
Vacation Practices in Canadian Industries, 
Report No. 4, federal Department of Labour, 
553. 


VANCOUVER ALBERTA FREIGHTLINES LIMITED 


Certification application (Teamsters): 1015; 
representation vote, 1014; rejected, 1109. 


VACATIONS 


VANCOUVER BARGE TRANSPORTATION LIMITED 


Dispute (Railway, Transport and General 
Workers): settlement, 145. 


VANCOUVER HoTEL COMPANY LIMITED 


Dispute (Electrical Workers): C.O. appointed, 
602; settlement, 899. 
Dispute (Machinists) : 
settlement, 899. 
Dispute (Operating Engineers): C.O. appointed, 
602; settlement, 899. 
Dispute (Railway, Transport 
Workers): settlement, 311. 


C.O. appointed, 602; 


and General 


VANCOUVER WHARVES LIMITED 
Dispute (Longshoremen and Warehousemen) : 
C.O. appointed, 309; C.B. appointed, 396; 
C.B. fully constituted, 397; C.B. report, 695; 
settlement, 899. 
VANCOUVER TUG BoaT COMPANY LIMITED 


Certification application (Railway, Transport 
and General Workers): 1110. 


VEHICLES See PUBLIC SERVICE 
VIKING TUGBOAT COMPANY LIMITED 


Dispute (Railway, Transport 
Workers): settlement, 145. 


VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 


Vocational Education and_ Federal 
UNITED STATES: 487. 


and General 


Policy. 
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VOCATIONAL REHABILITATION See REHABILITATION 

VOCATIONAL TRAINING See TRAINING 

VOCATIONAL TRAINING ADVISORY CoUNCIL See Na- 
TIONAL TECHNICAL AND VOCATIONAL TRAINING 
ADVISORY COUNCIL 

VoICE OF THE East, LIMITED (RADIO STATION 
CHEF) 

Certification application (National Syndicate of 
the Employees of The Voice of the East): 
601; granted, 692. 

Dispute (National Syndicate of Employees of 
The Voice of the East): C.O. appointed, 899; 
settlement, 1115. 


V.T.R. PRODUCTIONS LIMITED 
Certification application (Broadcast Employees): 
693; granted, 798. 


Certification application (Theatrical Stage Em- 
ployees, intervener): granted, 798. 


W 


WABASH LAKE RAILWAY COMPANY LIMITED 


~ Certification application (Steelworkers): 
withdrawn, 898. 


WAGE PROTECTION 


Ont. Public Works Creditors Payment Act, 
1962-63, provisions, 1081. 


WAGES AND SALARIES 
Agreement, Sabo Machine and Tool Works, 
Inc. and Auto Workers, annual salary for 
plant workers (production and maintenance). 
UNITED STATES: 7. 
Annual Earnings in the Scientific and Technical 


799; 


Professions, 1962, federal Department of 
Labour, 548. 

Average weekly wages increase, 1962. 
CANADA: 116. 

B.C. Payment of Wages Act: regulation, 321. 

Building trades wage rates advance 1963. 


UNITED STATES: 505. 

‘Financial Administration Act. CANADA: regu- 
lations, 612. 

Income continuance plan—B.C. Hydro and 
Power Authority and Street Railwaymen, 311. 

Median wage increase. UNITED STATES: 
1962, 277; first quarter 1962, 384. 

National Incomes Commission report, 
ments affecting construction 
examined. BRITAIN: 550, 865. 

Ont. Wages Act: amendment, 1082. 

“Sabbaticals” but no wage increase, new la- 
bour contracts, Steelworkers and 11 steel 
companies. UNITED STATES: 549. 

Statistics: ““C-Employment, Hours and Earnings” 
(monthly feature). 

Wage increases, 1963. UNITED STATES: 786. 

World Labour Situation, 1962, ILO survey, 117, 
118. 


WAISGLASS, Harry, Canadian Research Director, 
United Steelworkers of America 
Assignment, Labour Research Unit, 
Singapore, 1089. 
Educational Conference, OFL, remarks, 278. 
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Department of Labour Today 


Requirements for Professional Manpower 
Latest survey of employment of and requirements for scientists and engineers, 
eighth in series, has been completed. Survey is conducted by Department every 
two years as part of its research activities in field of professional manpower 


The Department of Labour has just com- 
pleted its 1962 Survey of Employment and 
Requirements for Engineering and Scien- 
tific Manpower in Canada. 

The survey was the eighth in a series 
of surveys conducted every two years as 
part of the Department’s research in the 
field of professional manpower. It is a key 
source of information in evaluating the 
country’s current and future requirements 
for professional personnel in the scientific 
and technical field. 

Information obtained through the survey 
is used by industry, universities and govern- 
ments in planning expansion and recruitment 
programs, and by students and vocational 
counsellors in assessing career opportunities 
for engineers and scientists. 

In addition to evaluating future require- 
ments for professional personnel, the survey 
has also been a means of investigating some 
specific characteristics of the hiring and 
employment of engineers and scientists. Two 
past surveys were concerned with the dif- 
ficulties employers were experiencing in 
recruitment of professional staff, the reasons 
for the difficulties, and the effects the result- 
ing shortages were having on the establish- 
ment’s operations. 

Another survey considered in-plant or 
company-sponsored training programs; an- 
other, the sources from which employers 
hired their engineers and scientists, whether 
from the supply of new graduates, of per- 
sons with considerable work experience in 
their professional field, or of recent immi- 
grants. 

The extent of upgrading of personnel 
from the sub-professional to the profes- 
sional level was also considered in one of 
the earlier surveys. 

The 1962 survey asked employers to 
specify the types of engineering and scien- 
tific functions in which their professional 
personnel were engaged. There was also a 
question on the qualifications of persons 
performing engineering and scientific work, 
and another on the rate of employment 
turnover. 

Originally, the survey coverage included 
only employers in the industrial sector of 
the economy, but in the mid-fifties it was 
extended to include universities and colleges, 
and government agencies. Until the present, 
the coverage of professional fields included 
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only those of engineering and natural 
science, but in the current survey coverage 
was extended to three social sciences: 
economics, sociology and statistics. 


The mailing list includes all industrial 
establishments or organizations employing 
more than 100 workers in the following: 
mining and quarrying, manufacturing, trans- 
portation and communication, public utili- 
ties, and finance and insurance. 


The latest survey indicates that employers 
expect a continuance of a fairly stable 
growth in their employment of engineers 
and scientists. They estimate an average 
annual increase of 5.9 per cent in the 
employment of engineers over the two-year 
period to 1964, of 5.4 per cent in the 
employment of natural scientists, and of 
9.1 per cent in the employment of social 
scientists. Estimates of employment over 
the five-year period to 1967 indicate an 
expected total gain in the employment of 
engineers of 32 per cent; of natural scien- 
tists, of 31 per cent; and of social scientists, 
88 per cent. 


The greatest increases in requirements 
for engineers are expected in industrial and 
mechanical engineering, where increases are 
estimated at 11 per cent and 7 per cent 
respectively. In geological, metallurgical and 
mining engineering, less-than-proportionate 
annual gains are anticipated: an annual 
average rise of about 3 per cent in each. 


The greatest increase in estimated require- 
ments in the natural sciences, 11 per cent 
annually, is in mathematics; the lowest, 3 
per cent, in agriculture, forestry and geo- 
logy. 

In social science, estimates of annual 
increases in employment between 1962 and 
1964 are 8 per cent in economics, 10 per 
cent in statistics, and 13 per cent in socio- 
logy. 

Twenty-seven per cent of all establish- 
ments responding in the survey reported 
vacant engineering or scientific positions. 
Establishments employing engineers reported 
vacancies amounting to 6 per cent of the 
total established engineering positions. Va- 
cancies in establishments employing natural 
scientists amounted to 6 per cent also, and 
in establishments employing social scien- 
tists, to 10 per cent. 
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From the Labour Gazette, January 1913 





50 Years Ago This Month 


Wholesale prices rise sharply throughout 1912, in Britain and United States as 
well as in Canada. Sweden issues report on country’s ‘Great Strike’ of 1909 


Wholesale prices rose rapidly in Canada 
during 1912, and by December the Depart- 
ment’s wholesale price index (1890-99=100) 
stood at 135.2, compared with 129.4 a year 
earlier. 

The LaBour GAZETTE of January 1913 
reported that the index had risen to 134 
in February and March, and advanced a 
point in each of the three following months, 
reaching 137 in June, compared with 126.1 
a year before. During the next three months 
it dropped, so that by September the index 
was down to 132.5. After that, another 
rise brought the index to the December 
figure already mentioned. 

Index numbers of prices in Great Britain 
and the United States showed similar move- 
ments, the GAZETTE said, “exceeding all 
previous high records.” It added that “the 
chief factors in this general rise of prices 
were the crop conditions of 1911, the severe 
winter which followed, and the industrial 
expansion of the present year, accompany- 
ing the prospects of good crops and their 
final realization. The year was marked by 
an expansion of trade, financial activity, 
a great increase in the supply of gold, and 
an expansion of credit... 

“The period of intense cold which settled 
over the continent in January [following a 
severe drought during the summer of 1911 
in Canada and in Europe] and continued 
with little abatement till late spring, with 
heavy snowfalls and frequent storms, inten- 
sified the price situation.” 

The severe weather caused a fall in the 
production of dairy produce, and supplies 
of most foods in storage proved inadequate. 
“Butter, eggs, and potatoes were imported 
extensively for some weeks, New Zealand 
butter being brought from England, and 
potatoes from Ireland for consumption in 
Ontario.” 


Sweden’s General Strike 


The LABour GAZETTE published an article 
on Sweden’s General Strike, or “Great 
Strike,” in 1909, on which a report had 
shortly before been issued by the Swedish 
Government. 

The article shows that labour-manage- 
ment relations in Sweden 50 years ago were 
not as harmonious as those today, which 
are held up as a model to be emulated 
(see box, p. 1262, L.G., Nov. 1962). 

The General Federation of Labour of 
Sweden, the article said, was organized 
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in 1898, and by the beginning of 1909 
the total membership of syndicates “with 
socialistic tendencies” was 200,000. In addi- 
tion, 15,000 workers belonged to other 
organizations not connected with socialism, 
the total making up about 50 per cent of 
the men belonging to trades to which the 
syndicate idea had been applied. 


After this labour organization had been 
set up, Swedish employers began to find 
themselves at a disadvantage in dealing 
with their employees; and after a number 
of unsuccessful attempts, they founded the 
Syndicate of Swedish Employers. 


At first, the Syndicate was a “purely 
defensive organization,’ with an insurance 
against strikes, whose aim was “to ensure 
the participant members labour at low and 
uniform rates.” As the organization grew 
in strength and in numbers, however, it 
began to apply itself “to regulating the 
conditions of labour in the interest of the 
employers by means of collective con- 
tracts.” 

During 1905, the employers’ organization 
introduced new provisions into its statutes, 
which required its members, before signing 
a collective agreement with a labour organi- 
zation, to submit it to the Syndicate’s 
executive for approval. 


By the end of 1909, there were 2,416 
such contracts in force, covering 11,000 
employers and 325,000 employees. To quote 
from the LaBour GAZETTE, “Such was the 
respective strength of the parties when, 
after various rather unimportant disputes, 
the great struggle broke out.” Wages appear 
to have been the main immediate issue in 
the dispute. 


The men were in a weak position from 
the outset. Some of them had broken their 
contracts in quitting work, and on this 
account the Government refused to inter- 
vene, saying that “the breaches of contract 
and other similar measures had transformed 
the strike into an attack against society 
itself.’ The men also lacked funds with 
which to carry on the fight. 


An agreement was reached to return to 
work on September 5, but the strike con- 
tinued sporadically until early in November. 
The result was inconclusive, “the parties 
being [unJable to come to an agreement as 
to the future relations between their respec- 
tive organizations.” 


NOTES OF CURRENT INTEREST 


Trade and Commerce Minister Foresees Strong Gains 


In his year-end review of Canada’s 
economy, Hon. George Hees, Minister of 
Trade and Commerce, said 1962 was “a 
year of strong advance.” 

Assessing the outlook for 1963 he said 
“the further penetration of markets arising 
from the new competitive strength of Cana- 
dian producers should provide a major 
source of stimulus in the coming year.” 

Among the advances made in 1962, the 
Minister noted the following: 

—Canada’s gross national product in- 
creased by 8 per cent over last year, with 
national output in real terms rising by 7 
per cent, according to the most recent 
figures. 

—Growth in output—with industrial pro- 
duction up by more than 8 per cent—was 
more pronounced in goods-producing indus- 
tries than in services, and most gains were 
made in the sectors of industry highly 
exposed to foreign competition. 

—In the first 11 months of the year, 
177,000 more persons were employed, on 
average, than in the same period of 1961, 
with the rise in employment exceeding the 
growth in the labour force. 

—A corresponding decrease in unem- 
ployment, which dropped to 5.9 per cent of 
the labour force from 7.2 per cent in 1961 
and 7.0 per cent in 1960. 

—A rise of 82 per cent in total personal 
incomes during the first nine months of 
1962 over the same period in 1961, with 
consumer prices up only 1 per cent. 

—A rise of 9 per cent in merchandise 
exports during the first 10 months, following 
similar increases in 1960 and 1961. 

—Imports in the first 10 months rose 
12 per cent, much of the increase reflecting 
the rise in prices of goods from abroad 
in view of the lower Canadian dollar; this 
indicates that growth of demand in Canada 
was largely met by domestic sources. 

—A substantial build-up in foreign ex- 
change reserves after a sharp drain in the 
first half of 1962. The latter did not inter- 


rupt the rise in economic activity, but gave 
“new impetus to the drive for expanded 
markets and increased production.” 

During the year the pegging of the 
Canadian dollar at 924 cents in terms of 
U.S. currency was a central feature of the 
Government’s program “designed to speed 
industrial development and in particular to 
strengthen the competitive ability of the 
Canadian producer.” 

Provision of more credit facilities for 
export and other purposes, greatly increased 
assistance for technical training, and pro- 
vision of various financial incentives to 
promote research and industrial develop- 
ment were other features of the Govern- 
ment’s program. 

The response on the part of Canadian 
producers was vigorous. New gains in both 
the foreign and domestic markets are already 
indicated but should become “increasingly 
apparent in the period ahead.” 

Drawing attention to signs of hesitancy 
in some of the major industrial economies 
of the world, and stating there were some 
tendencies toward softening in international 
commodity markets, Mr. Hees added: “Any 
slowing down in the outside world would 
mean that even greater efforts would be 
required if the upward momentum of the 
Canadian economy is to be maintained. 

“There are, however, important elements 
of strength in the domestic market outlook,” 
he said. “The financial position of con- 
sumers is unusually strong; inventory-sales 
rations are in a healthy position and busi- 
nessmen seem to be planning for another 
good year.” 

A preliminary survey had shown that capi- 
tal investment by business in 1963 might be 
as much as 5 per cent higher than in 1962. 
The above considerations “point to a signifi- 
cant increase in over-all demand in Canada 
in the coming year,” the Minister stated. He 
added that, if Canadian producers in addi- 
tion took full advantage of the new oppor- 
tunities, “the Canadian economy should 
move steadily forward.” 


Chamber of Commerce President Predicts Active Economy in 1963 


Canadians can look forward to a rela- 
tively high level of economic activity in 
1963, President Victor Oland of The Cana- 
dian Chamber of Commerce said in a year- 
end message. “The basic problem of estab- 
lishing an adequate economic growth rate, 
however, has not been solved,” he said. 

Business, said the Chamber President, 
has made advances in most areas compared 
with a year ago. There have been improve- 
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ments in gross national product, in export 
trade, in industrial production, wages and 
salaries, and employment. 

Although the exchange crisis had been a 
disturbing development, Canadians could 
take heart in their ability to weather the 
storm as evidenced in the improvement in 
reserves and the gradual removal of import 
surcharges. 
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“External forces will not bail us out of 
our difficulties,” said Mr. Oland. “We are 
dependent on our own efforts to compete 
effectively in foreign and domestic markets. 
In this connection, we can be encouraged 
by the forward steps now being taken for 
closer labour-management-government co- 
operation on setting basic goals for Canada.” 

In order to stimulate economic growth 
and development, to meet employment 
demands today and tomorrow, immediate 
action is needed in the area of government 
finances and taxation. “The present high 
personal and corporate income tax rates 
discourage initiative and sales and add to 
the costs of manufacturers and to the prices 
we pay as consumers,” Mr. Oland said. 





$74-Billion Construction Program 


Seen by CCA President in 1963 


The President of the Canadian Construc- 
tion Association has predicted a $7.5-billion 
construction program for Canada this year. 

Hugh R. Montgomery said in a year-end 
message: “The construction industry is look- 
ing for a slightly larger program than the 
$7.4-billion program estimated to have been 
achieved in 1962. It will therefore keep 
its position as Canada’s largest industry and 
employer. The equivalent of 570,000 year- 
round jobs on-site are required to carry out 
this program, plus an even larger work 
force off-site to produce, sell and transport 
the necessary construction materials and 
equipment.” 

Rate of Expansion Declines 


The CCA President pointed out that be- 
cause the construction industry was largely 
a service industry, constructing facilities for 
the use of others, its annual volume reflected 
the state of the country’s economic well- 
being and development. The rate of eco- 
nomic expansion in Canada, as reflected 
by the volume of construction, had levelled 
off since 1957 and, on a per capita basis, 
was actually declining, he said. 

The amount of industrial construction has 
dropped a good deal. “This is very serious, 
since it is through an expansion in this 
category that there lies the main scope for 
Canada to compete successfully in home 
and foreign markets and to provide addi- 
tional continuing employment,” Mr. Mont- 
gomery said. 

The CCA President looked for further 
improvements in labour-management rela- 
tions in the construction industry during 
1963. “Both bodies are coming to realize 
more and more that they are interdependent 
and that the public interest is also best 
served by a mature approach to what has 
often traditionally been considered as an 
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area of almost total conflict—as a matter 
of principle. There will always be arguments 
and disagreements but there are many areas 
in which management and labour can 
agree. We should all try to expand these 
areas of agreement and strive to achieve 
our many common goals.” 





Prince Edward Island Signs 
Apprenticeship Agreement 


Prince Edward Island has signed a federal- 
provincial Apprenticeship Training Agree- 
ment, it was announced jointly last month 
by Hon. Michael Starr, federal Minister of 
Labour, and Hon. Henry W. Wedge, Minis- 
ter of Welfare and Labour for Prince 
Edward Island. 

The new agreement brings to nine the 
number of provinces participating directly 
in the federal-provincial apprenticeship 
agreements. Although the Province of 
Quebec has not signed the apprenticeship 
agreement, some of the costs of apprentice- 
ship in that province are shared by the 
federal Government under the Technical 
and Vocational Training Assistance Act. 

Under the agreement, the federal govern- 
ment agrees to share 50 per cent of provin- 
cial expenditures on apprenticeship training 
carried out in co-operation with industry. 

The number of registered apprentices in 
the participating provinces has increased 
from nearly 9,500 in 1950 to more than 
29,000 (including Quebec trainees) in June 
1962. These figures do not include appren- 
tices trained by private industry. 


First Secretary of UIC, 
E.C. Désormeaux Retires 


Ernest C. Désormeaux, M.A., Secretary 
of the Unemployment Insurance Commis- 
sion since 1941, retired on December 7. 
He had served under five Chief Commis- 
sioners, and had been the only permanent 
Secretary of the Commission since it Was 
established. 

Mr. Désormeaux, before going to the 
UIC, spent 20 years as business adminis- 
trator for the Ottawa Separate School 
Board, and before that he taught at Sacre 
Coeur Separate School in Ottawa for three 
years. 


U.S. Panel Recommends Program 
To Train High School Drop-outs 


A  $400,000,000 United States federal 
program to help in training high school 
students and school drop-outs, and retrain- 
ing adults, was recommended to President 
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Kennedy last month by a 25-member panel 
of consultants on vocational education 
appointed a year ago by the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare. 


The consultants recommended that $390,- 
000,000 of the proposed federal expenditure 
should be matched by states and localities 
dollar for dollar. The remaining $10,000,000 
would be supplemented by $5,000,000 from 
the other sources, and would be used to 
set up a new vocational training program 
for high school students who have handicaps 
that prevent them from taking the regular 
vocational courses. 


High School Diploma Has Become 
Minimum Requirement for Job 


A high school diploma has become a 
minimum requirement in the hiring policies 
of many industries in many parts of the 
United States, according to William Haber, 
an economist of the University of Michigan. 


The result of this policy, he said, is that 
two groups of “uneducated” people, one 
at each end of the age scale, are swelling 
the ranks of the hard core of unemployed 
persons. The two groups are the young 
high school “drop-outs” and the older 
people who got their schooling before the 
high school diploma came to be considered 
important. 


Referring to the older people, Mr. Haber 
said: “They are turning loose people with 
10 earning years left to them, before they 
are eligible for social security, with little 
chance of finding other jobs in industry.” 


The reasoning used to justify the insist- 
ence on the possession of a high school 
diploma by applicants for employment is 
that workers must be able to acquire new 
skills or master new machines, and they 
cannot do this if they lack general learning 
ability. “To the personnel man, the high 
school diploma is an indication that the 
worker possesses these abilities. It also gives 
him hope that he can be promoted to 
supervisor some day,” Mr. Haber said. 

Even those who believe that the high 
school diploma has become a fetish are 
likely to favour the high school graduate 
over the drop-out because “the drop-out is 
a quitter.” 


Steelworkers, Kaiser Steel Agree 
On Sharing of Cost Savings 
Sharing of savings in production costs, 
job security provisions, and widespread 
adjustments in incentive pay are features 
of a unique agreement between Kaiser Steel 
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Corporation and the United Steelworkers 
announced last month. 

The contract, which is the outcome of 
nearly three years of study by a tripartite 
committee set up at the end of the steel 
strike in 1959, has yet to be ratified by the 
7,000 employees affected. 

If ratified, it will give the employees 
each month, in wages and fringe benefits, 
32% per cent of any savings effected in the 
use of materials, supplies and labour. The 
company would retain the other 674 per 
cent. The sharing ratio reflects the past 
proportion between labour costs and total 
manufacturing costs. 

Unlike the American Motors-UAW agree- 
ment (L.G. 1961, p. 1092), the Kaiser 
proposal is based on the production costs 
of finished steel, not on company profits. 

Protection for the employees against 
unemployment caused by _ technological 
change is to be provided by the establish- 
ment of a plant-wide employment pool, 
and through the maintenance of wage rates, 
although the company retains the right to 
make layoffs necessitated by lack of busi- 
ness. 

It is also proposed to eliminate incentive 
pay, which now applies to about 60 per cent 
of the employees, by allowing the workers 
to transfer to the savings-sharing plan. 





Membership of U.K. Unions 
Increases to 9.8 Million 


The total membership of trade unions 
in the United Kingdom at the end of 1961 
was about 9,883,000, which was 62,000, 
or 0.6 per cent, more than the total of a 
year earlier, according to an article, “Mem- 
bership of Trade Unions in 1961,” in the 
November issue of the Ministry of Labour 
Gazette. 

The total number of unions at the end 
of 1961 was 635, compared with 654 at 
the end of 1960. 

(Comparable Canadian statistics (L.G., 
Nov. 1962, p. 1237) show that at the 
beginning of 1962 the total membership 
of trade unions in Canada was 1,423,000 
and the number of unions, 159.) 

The number of males who belonged to 
trade unions in the United Kingdom at 
the end of 1961 was 7,898,000, an increase 
of 23,000, or 0.3 per cent, compared with 
the previous year; the number of females 
was 1,985,000, an increase of 39,000, or 
2.0 oper ccents 

By industry, the main increases were in 
educational services, 31,900; local govern- 
ment service, 26,700; metal and engineering 
industries, 16,700; and other transport and 
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communications, 15,200. These increases 
were partly offset by decreases in coal 
mining, 20,900, and railways, 19,000. 


Business Done by Canadian Co-ops 
Increases 5 Per Cent in Year 


The total business done by all types of 
co-operatives in Canada reporting for the 
crop year ended July 31, 1961 was $1,470,- 
000,000, an increase of 5 per cent over 
1960, according to the annual summary 
Co-operation In Canada, 1961, published 
by the Canada Department of Agriculture. 


There was a slight decrease in the number 
of co-ops but an increase of about 18,000 
in membership. 

The number of known marketing and 
purchasing associations declined from 2,093 
in 1960 to 2,028 in 1961, but the total num- 
ber of shareholders and members was almost 
unchanged at 1,626,766. 


Marketing and purchasing activities in 
Canada increased by 28 per cent from 
$1,112,000,000 in 1951-52 to $1,424,000,000 
in 1960-61. Sales of farm products increased 
by $178,000,000, or 21 per cent, during the 
period; sales of supplies and merchandise 
increased by $153,000,000, or 65 per cent. 





Credit Unions Grow in Number, 
Membership and Assets 


The total number of credit unions in 
Canada reached 4,697 in 1961, an increase 
of 89 during the year, says the annual 
report, Credit Unions in Canada, 1961, 
published by the Canada Department of 
Agriculture. Most of this growth took place 
in Alberta, Ontario and Quebec. 

Assets passed the $1.5-billion mark. 

Total membership in 1961 was reported 
to be 2,751,059, an increase of 8 per cent 
over the 1960 figure. Half the total mem- 
bership of all credit unions in Canada is 
in the province of Quebec. 

Members’ savings, which are the sum 
of shares and deposits, amounted to $1,387,- 
000,000 in 1961, an increase of 15 per 
cent over those of 1960. Assets per member 
for the whole country increased from $511 
in 1960 to $549 in 1961. 

Loans by credit unions increased by 18 
per cent to $570,000,000 in 1961. During 
the period 1957-61, credit unions made 
loans amounting to $2,259,000,000, which 
was 55 per cent of all loans granted since 
inception. 
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Business and Professional Women 
Plan Conference on Management 


An “Arts of Management” conference 
for women business executives, sponsored 
by the Business and Professional Club of 
Toronto, will be held March 15 to 23. A 
similar conference was held last year as an 
experiment. 

The program will include study and dis- 
cussion of the major management functions: 
organization, corporate structure, finance, 
production, industrial relations, ethics and 
policy, administration, marketing and com- 
munication. 

Fifty applicants will be accepted. To be 
eligible a candidate must have had at least 
five years experience in business and should 
be in a supervisory position. She also must 
have the recommendation and approval of 
her management. Experience and ability, 
in so far as they can be judged, will be the 
criteria of selection rather than the degree 
of formal education the candidate has had. 

The faculty of the Conference will include 
men and women from business, finance, 
industry, the labour movement and govern- 
ment. 


Annual Salary for Plant Workers 
Provided in UAW Agreement 


A collective agreement that puts produc- 
tion and maintenance workers on an annual 
salary was recently signed by Sabo Machine 
and Tool Works, Inc., Buffalo, N.Y., and 
Local 55, United Automobile Workers. A 
UAW spokesman said the contract is the 
first of its kind in which his union is 
involved, and AFL-CIO sources in Washing- 
ton say that it is believed to be the first 
negotiated by any union. 

Under the three-year agreement, the 25 
workers covered will be paid salaries rang- 
ing from $6,240 for skilled workers to 
$5,760 for those with limited skill and 
$5,510 for unskilled employees. 

The contract reduces the working hours 
to 74 a day and 374 a week, and provides 
for vacations with pay varying from one 
week after 90 days service to four weeks 
after 20 years, full salary at the rate of 
one month’s pay for each year of service 
for a worker who is laid off, severance pay 
for a worker who is discharged of one 
week’s salary for each year of service, and 
sick leave of up to three months with full 


pay. 


In Parliament Last Month 


(page numbers refer to Hansard) 


The Bill to establish a National Economic 
Development Board was given first reading 
last month, and the Bill to establish an 
Atlantic Development Board passed second 
and third readings. 

The House considered in committee a 
resolution preceding the introduction of a 
measure to amend the National Productivity 
Council Act to provide for the appointment 
of three additional members to the Council 
but the resolution did not come to a vote. 

Motion for second reading of a private 
member’s bill to amend the Merchant Sea- 
men Compensation Act was not put to a 
vote before expiry of the time allotted to 
private members’ business. Another private 
member’s bill of interest to labour was 
introduced and given first reading. 

Three private members’ motions were 
made but did not come to a vote. One 
attempted to bring seasonal farm labourers 
under the coverage of the Unemployment 
Insurance Act, the second to enact a Full 
Employment Act, and the third to encourage 
early vesting of workers’ pension rights. 

On November 27, the Minister of Finance 
moved consideration in committee of a 
resolution preceding the introduction of a 
measure to establish a National Economic 
Development Board, to define its duties and 
to provide for the necessary arrangements 
in connection with it (p. 2073). The next 
day, after the resolution was concurred in, 
Bill C-87, to provide for the establishment 
of the Board, was introduced and given 
first reading (p. 2115). The debate on 
second reading of the Bill continued inter- 
mittently during the month of December. 

On December 4, Bill C-94, to provide 
for the establishment of an Atlantic De- 
velopment Board, to define its duties and to 
provide for the necessary arrangements 
relating to it, was introduced by the Minis- 
ter of National Revenue and given first 
reading (p. 2319). Earlier in the day the 
resolution preceding introduction of the 
Bill was considered in committee (p. 2288). 
On December 6, the Bill passed second 
reading (p. 2413), and on December 12) 
after a division on a ruling by the Speaker, 
it was read the third time and passed (p. 
2589). 

On December 4, the House considered 
in committee the resolution preceding the 
introduction of the Bill to amend the 
National Productivity Council Act (p. 25 19). 
The initial motion to consider the resolution 
in committee had been agreed to on Novem- 
ber 19 (p. 1745) (L.G., Dec. 1962, p. 
1335): 


On December 7, a motion was made for 
second reading of Bill C-25, a private mem- 
ber’s bill, to amend the Merchant Seamen 
Compensation Act respecting payments to 
orphans of seamen (p. 2458). The hour 
appointed for private members’ bills ex- 
pired without question put. 

On November 26, Bill C-85, a private 
member’s bill, to limit to 40 a week the 
hours of work for employees in federal 
works, undertakings and business, “in order 
to combat unemployment and automation,” 
was introduced and read the first time 
(p. 1985). 

The three motions that did not come 
to a vote before expiry of the time allotted 
for private members’ business were: 

—On December 3, a motion that “the 
Government should consider the advisability 
of amending the Unemployment Insurance 
Act so that seasonal farm labourers would 
receive benefits similar to those paid at 
the present time to seasonal fishermen” 
(p7?22559. 

—On December 17, a motion that the 
Government should consider introducing a 
Canada Full Employment Act, which would 
include “a clear-cut recognition by Parlia- 
ment of the importance of full employment 
as a national policy,” and which would 
make the federal Government responsible 
for maintaining such a policy (p. 2728). 

—On December 12, a motion that “the 
Government should consider the advisability 
of encouraging early vesting of pension 
rights of employees, by disallowing in whole 
or in part the employer’s claims for a 
reduction of the expenses of pensions for 
income tax purposes, where reasonable 
vesting provisions are not adopted” (p. 
2590). 

On November 27, the Prime Minister 
tabled the second volume of the report 
of the Glassco Royal Commission on Gov- 
ernment Organization (p. 2043). On Decem- 
ber 20, the Prime Minister announced that 
arrangements had been made to assemble a 
Staff of senior officers of the public service, 
headed by Dr. G. F. Davidson, Deputy 
Minister of Citizenship and Immigration, 
to work with Senator McCutcheon in im- 
plementing the recommendations of the 
Royal Commission (p. 2849). 

On December 10, the Minister of Fi- 
nance announced that the Government had 
approved salary revisions for government 
employees comprising the second, third and 
fourth groups in the cyclical salary review 
program, and wage adjustments for prevail- 
ing rate employees, consideration of which 
had been deferred for some months (p. 
2469). 
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Fourth Meeting, National Technical 
and Vocational Training Advisory Council 


Advisory Council again recommends extension of March 31 deadline for completion 
of training facilities in order to qualify for 75-per-cent federal contribution 
and seeks federal sharing in cost of operating, maintaining completed schools 


The National Technical and Vocational 
Training Advisory Council has again recom- 
mended extension of the March 31, 1963, 
deadline by which construction of training 
facilities must be completed in order to 
qualify for a 75-per-cent federal contribu- 
tion. The recommendation was made at the 
Council’s fourth meeting, held November 
21 and 22 in Ottawa. 

Under the Technical and Vocational 
Training Agreement, the federal contribu- 
tion will be reduced to 50 per cent after 
March 31. 

At its third meeting, in May (L.G., June 
1962, p. 598), the Council had recom- 
mended that applications that had been 
received and approved by September 1, 
1962 be eligible for the larger contribution 
even if the building project was not com- 
pleted by the deadline. 

The Council also asked the Government 
to consider broadening the agreement to 
provide for federal assistance of at least 
50 per cent of the cost of operation and 
maintenance of institutions established under 
the agreement. 

An addition to the agreement to provide 
especially for vocational training in agricul- 
ture was another measure recommended by 
the Council. 

Dr. G. Fred McNally, former Chancellor 
of the University of Alberta, presided at 
the meeting. 

The Council adopted a report of one of 
its subcommittees that called for, among 
other things, a high level meeting to bring 
about rapid acceleration of the training of 
the unemployed. 

The meeting heard a report on pro- 
grammed learning and received a brief 
from the Canadian Home and School and 
Parent-Teacher Federation. 

A. D. Hales, Parliamentary Secretary to 
the Minister of Labour, in welcoming the 
members of the Council, spoke of the 
important work being done in vocational 
education, by which, he said, people would 
be trained to fill jobs that were going 
begging. 
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Deputy Minister of Labour 


George V. Haythorne, Deputy Minister 
of Labour, told the meeting that the most 
important task now was to develop plans 
for making adequate use of the facilities 
that were coming into operation. 

He pointed out that technical education 
was a part of general education, and referred 
to the need for teamwork between the 
provincial departments of labour and educa- 
tion in promoting technical education. 

The reorganization of the Council recom- 
mended at the last meeting had not been 
acted on as yet, but only because the matter 
required more thought, not because it had 
been shelved. 

He said that, in spite of restrictions, 
establishment of five positions for federal 
training co-ordinators had been approved. 


Report of Training Branch 


The report of the Technical and Voca- 
tional Training Branch presented a resume 
of the progress being made under the 
various programs of the Technical and 
Vocational Training Agreement. It also 
described the action that had been taken 
on the resolutions passed at the last meeting 
of the Council. 

On the recommendation regarding reor- 
ganization of the Council, the Government 
had requested that the matter should remain 
in abeyance for the present, and that former 
members should be re-appointed for a term 
ending December 1, 1963. 

The recommended study of school drop- 
outs had been referred to a research com- 
mittee of the Department of Labour. 

No action had been taken to date on 
the recommended survey and study of 
guidance services in the school systems, and 
available outside the regular school systems, 
in Canada and other selected countries, 
pending the report of a survey of school 
graduates undertaken in 1961. 

D. E. Glendenning of the Vocational 
Training Branch had made a special study 
of programmed learning and had attended 
a special seminar on the subject at Lan- 
sing, Mich. (See below for his report). 


The special conference to consider tech- 
nical and vocational education in agricul- 
tural or rural communities had been held 
(L.G., Nov. 1962, p. 1241). 


The recommendation that a National Con- 
ference on Vocational and Technical Train- 
ing should be held had not been proceeded 
with owing to pressure of work. The sub- 
committee assigned to study the nature of 
such a conference will make a progress 
report at the May meeting of the Council. 


The report of the Technical and Voca- 
tional Training Branch said that the Govern- 
ment had approved that equipment “which 
is ordered before April 1, 1963 and delivered 
and put in place before October 1, 1963 
shall be eligible for a 75-per-cent reimburse- 
ment. However, no extension beyond March 
31, 1963 was provided for building projects.” 


Extension of Deadline 


A special committee appointed during the 
conference to consider the question of the 
deadline for the 75-per-cent federal sharing 
of contsruction costs proposed a resolution 
-that was unanimously adopted by the 
Council. 


The resolution recommended to the 
Minister of Labour “that present regulations 
be amended to allow building projects 
approved prior to March 1963, and com- 
pleted March 1964, to qualify for 75-per- 
cent federal financial support, and that the 
regulations governing the purchase of equip- 
ment be amended to allow for 75-per-cent 
federal sharing for the balance of the life 
of the Agreement, which is March 1967.” 


The resolution said the Advisory Council 
had the support of the Canadian Federation 
of Home and School, provincial Depart- 
ments of Education and other interested 
organizations in this recommendation. 


Another resolution recommended that, in 
view of the impetus given to the construc- 
tion of buildings for vocational and tech- 
nical education by the federal Government’s 
financial assistance, consideration should be 
given to broadening Program I to provide 
federal assistance of at least 50 per cent 
of the cost of operating and maintaining 
these institutions. 


Agricultural Training 


The committee on agricultural training 
recommended that “an additional and sep- 
arate program, Program 10, be added to 
the Technical and Vocational Training 
Agreement to provide solely for training 
in agriculture.” 


The proposed program, the committee 
said, would provide for “training in agricul- 
ture at the secondary schools, trade schools 
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and technological institutes, in extension 
courses other than university courses, and 
in other special schools that may be re- 
quired to meet the emerging need in this 
field.” 


The committee recommended financial 
assistance under the proposed Program 10 
for buildings and equipment, and for opera- 
tional, instructional and administrative costs 
in connection with approved agricultural 
projects and programs. 


A provincial advisory board for agricul- 
tural education, responsible for assessing 
training needs, fostering suitable programs 
and for co-ordinating efforts among organi- 
zations and agencies interested in agricul- 
tural education, would be a prerequisite for 
support under the agreement, the committee 
recommended. 


The committee further recommended 
that the federal Department of Labour add 
to the Training Branch staff a specialist in 
agricultural education, and that where feas- 
ible, the Training Branch develop analyses 
in important areas of agricultural training. 


The Advisory Council approved the 
recommendation and decided to keep the 
agricultural committee in being for an 
indefinite period. 


Training of Unemployed 


The special committee on training for 
the unemployed recommended: 


—Courses should be standardized in con- 
tent, duration and terminology. 


—In connection with basic training for 
skill development, all applicants should be 
given a chance, instead of insisting on 
“arbitrary entrance requirements based on 
previous formal education.” (This would 
“involve elimination on the basis of per- 
formance early in the course,” the com- 
mittee said.) 


—In basic training, the main effort 
should be to upgrade the large mass of 
the unemployed at lower levels, rather than 
to concentrate on a smaller number at 
higher levels. 


—More should be done to encourage 
training within industry. 

—Recognition that nearly 90 per cent of 
expected manpower expansion will be in 
the service industries. 


—Courses should be broadened, 
many new courses offered in 
occupations. 


—A high level meeting should be arranged 
by the federal Government with the prov- 
inces, employers, and organized labour to 
bring about rapid acceleration in the train- 
ing of the unemployed. 


and 
“growth” 
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In adopting the report, the Advisory 
Council decided to leave its implementation 
and interpretation to the Training Branch, 
and decided to keep this committee also in 
operation. 


Programmed Learning 


D. E. Glendenning of the Technical and 
Vocational Training Branch presented to 
the Council a report on “programmed 
instruction” or “programmed learning.” 

“We would do vocational education a 
disservice not to introduce this medium 
experimentally,” he said. 

The basis of programmed instruction is 
that a person tends to repeat an experience 
that is rewarding and avoid those that lack 
reward. Programmed instructional materials 
are so designed that the probability of 
success at each step is very high, almost 
guaranteed. 

Mr. Glendenning described this method 
of teaching as one in which knowledge is 
imparted by means of a series of questions, 
a set for each idea to be taught. The first 
question practically tells the answer, and 
each succeeding question makes a greater 
demand on the learner, by gradually elim- 
inating the clues until a test question shows 
that the concept has been learned. 

“We do not know yet what is the best 
way to use programmed instructional ma- 
terials within the total educational pro- 
gram ... There is a need for carefully 
controlled studies to ascertain exactly where 
programmed instruction can make its most 
valuable contribution,” Mr. Glendenning 
said. 

Little information is available about the 
effectiveness of programmed instruction, but 
he cited three companies who have experi- 
mented with it. Eastman Kodak has yet to 
find areas not suited for programming. 
General Telephone Company of California 
found that students using programmed 
instructional materials did as well as or 
better than other students in approximately 
half the time. International Business Ma- 
chines found that those using programmed 
materials saved from 27 to 47 per cent 
of the instructional time with a slight 
increase in average achievement. 

Some of the conclusions offered in Mr. 
Glendenning’s paper were: that programmed 
instruction had a place in education, al- 
though its place had not yet been deter- 
mined—it will not replace the teacher; there 
was evidence that this method would be 
more effective in many areas than tradi- 
tional methods; that correspondence courses 
lend themselves well to programming; and 
that studies by industry indicate a con- 
siderable saving of time through the use 
of programmed materials. 
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Some of Mr. Glendenning’s recommenda- 
tions were that: a unit on programming 
should be introduced into teacher training 
programs; seminars or short courses in 
programming should be arranged in each 
province or region during the summer of 
1963; a central source of information on 
the subject was needed for the use of 
teachers; a few vocational teachers in each 
province should be urged to experiment 
with the use of programmed materials dur- 
ing the present school year, mathematics 
and science being logical subjects for the 
purpose; and programming of one course 
should be undertaken, in a manner similar 
to that used in preparing a correspondence 
course or a trade analysis. 


Home and School and Parent-Teacher Federation 


A submission from the Canadian Home 
and School and Parent-Teacher Federation, 
in which that organization presented its 
views and expressed some misgivings about 
vocational training in Canada, was read 
to the Council by Mrs. G. A. Garbutt, 
Acting Chairman of the School Life Com- 
mittee of the Association. 


The federal-provincial Technical and 
Vocational Training Agreement, the Federa- 
tion said, seemed to represent a determined 
effort to do something constructive to 
broaden educational opportunities for all 
children, and it therefore deserved the 
support of parents. Nevertheless, the Federa- 
tion expressed doubts about the program 
on a number of grounds. 

The deadline laid down in the Technical 
Training Act had been responsible for 
many of the problems that had arisen. It 
had necessitated hasty action by local 
boards and provincial governments in the 
building and equipping of the schools, had 
impeded the undertaking of a thorough 
survey of vocational training needs, and 
had led to haste in developing curricula 
and training teachers. There was comse- 
quently “a grave danger that in these areas 
the job done will prove to be inadequate,” 
the brief said. 

“In our view it is unfortunate that the 
federal Government did not undertake a 
thorough study of the needs and require- 
ments for technical and vocational training 
facilities before providing funds for their 
construction.” 

The Federation’s brief posed several 
questions, among them the following: What 
steps are being taken to ensure that there 
is a balance between manpower needs and 
numbers of graduates? What is being done 
in the way of job projection surveys? Will 
provision be made for on-the-job training 
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for students enrolled in vocational pro- 
grams? Has consideration been given by 
all levels of government to the advisability 
of appointing qualified technical-vocational 
consultants at the national, provincial and 
local levels? Will the new facilities be used 
for retraining and adult education pro- 
grams? Will standards be set so that grad- 
uates will be acceptable to employers, 
unions and apprenticeship boards? 


The brief asserted that there must be 
an expansion of guidance services in the 
schools, and a campaign to convince the 
public that vocational education is not 
meant for second class individuals but 
for those with different abilities and apti- 
tudes. “We suggest that a research study 
be undertaken to determine the reasons 
for the prejudice toward vocational educa- 
tion. If we can find the cause, we may 
also find a way to change these attitudes.” 


A. W. Crawford, War Veterans Repre- 
sentative and former Director of the Voca- 
tional Training Branch, expressed surprise 
that the Home and School Association 
seemed to be unaware of how much had 
- been done and was being done regarding 
the matters dealt with in the submission. 


The Council passed a resolution recom- 
mending that the Training Branch take 
appropriate means to arrange for a survey 
of guidance measures. 


Training in Industry 


Speaking on experimental projects in 
connection with training in industry, R. H. 
MacCuish, Assistant Director of the Voca- 
tional Training Branch, outlined a_ pilot 
project in which three firms in Ontario 
were planning to upgrade 10 employees. 


In a six-month course, the employees being 
trained were taken off the job, the firm 
paying half of the cost, and the rest 
being borne by the employees themselves, 
who gave their time. Mr. MacCuish said 
it was hoped that similar pilot programs 
would be undertaken in other provinces. 


He pointed out that the federal Govern- 
ment gave no direct assistance to industry 
in the matter of training, but that all finan- 
cial help was given through the provincial 
governments. 


In discussion, Fraser Fulton, Vice-Presi- 
dent, Industrial and Public Relations, North- 
ern Electric Company, said that automation 
was not a problem for large firms. Em- 
ployees were trained for new jobs as 
required. 


Mr. MacCuish thought, however, that 
automation was having a serious effect on 
the kind of skills required in industry, 
and more people were needed with higher 
educational qualifications and more _ tech- 
nical training. 

Garnet Page, General Manager and Sec- 
retary, Engineering Institute of Canada, 
remarked that if it were not for automation 
there would be far more unemployment, 
“because we should be out of business.” 
Most employers, he said, were taking the 
necessary steps to retrain their employees. 
He admitted, however, that some employees 
had had to be let go, because they could 
not qualify for the new jobs. 


In answer to a question by Max Swerd- 
low, Canadian Labour Congress, Ross Ford, 
Director of the Technical and Vocational 
Training Branch, said that about 30 per 
cent of all industry provided training pro- 
grams. 





NES Says University Graduates Will Exceed 30,000 in 1963 


The number of 1963 graduates from the larger universities and colleges in Canada 
is expected to exceed 30,000, the National Employment Service says in its annual report 
on supply and demand of university graduates. The predicted 1963 graduating class is 
15-per-cent greater than the 26,500 in the 1962 class. 


The increase in graduations in 1963 over 1962 is at a somewhat higher rate than 


the corresponding rise in enrolments. 


Besides covering only the larger universities and colleges, these figures exclude 


graduates of some courses, those obtaining graduate degrees, and those completing degrees 
through part-time study or summer courses. 


“Substantial increases in graduating classes can be anticipated in the next few 
years as the full impact of large enrolment increases is felt,” the report says. Enrolment of 
full-time university students in 1961-62 was 129,000, which was 13 per cent more than 
the 1960-61 total of 114,000. In turn, enrolment in 1960-61 was 12 per cent larger than 
that of the preceding year. If this trend continues, nearly 150,000 full-time university 
students will be enrolled in 1962-63. 
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|abour’s Annual Briefs to Government 


For second time in 1962, Canada’s three central labour organizations submit 
recommendations. CLC criticizes certain of Government's austerity measures; 
CLC and CNTU advocate economic planning; railwaymen seek Railway Act changes 


Canada’s three central labour organiza- 
tions, for the second time in 1962, last 
month presented memoranda containing 
legislative and administrative recommenda- 
tions to the federal Cabinet. Each had sub- 
mitted a brief in March (L.G., April 1962, 
p. 402). 

The Canadian Labour Congress, in its 
brief presented on December 11, criticized 
certain of the Government’s austerity mea- 
sures for their “restrictive effect on the 
economy,” expressed concern over unem- 
ployment and the “lack of adequate mea- 
sures to offset” an economic decline pre- 
dicted for the early part of 1963, and 
advocated a program of economic planning. 
The CLC spoke favourably, however, of 
the Government’s plans to help soften the 
impact of automation. 


The Confederation of National Trade 
Unions also urged economic planning by 
the Government. To supplement such a 
policy, its brief of December 11 recom- 
mended four short-term measures. And it 
criticized the Minister of Labour’s bill on 
automation problems “as not being bold 
enough.” 


The National Legislative Committee, In- 
ternational Railway Brotherhoods, in its 
submission on December 12 repeated re- 
quests of earlier annual submissions for 
revision of the Railway Act to provide 
for suitable compensation of employees 
displaced by the closing of stations or other 
facilities, and for improved health and 
sanitation provisions. The Committee com- 
mended the Government for its Technical 
and Vocational Training Assistance Act of 
1960, and advocated research into the par- 
ticular skills that should be taught. 


Members of the Cabinet, including the 
Minister of Labour, joined in giving the 
Government’s replies to the memoranda, 
the Prime Minister finding it necessary to 
leave the individual delegations before the 
reading of the submissions was complete. 


The CLC Brief 


The Canadian Labour Congress criticized 
the Government’s economic policies, saying 
that certain of its austerity measures “will 
have a restrictive effect on the economy,” 
and expressed apprehension about the unem- 
ployment problem, which apprehension it 
said was “compounded by the fact that 
there is a real lack of adequate measures 
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to offset” the economic decline in the early 
part of 1963 that was being predicted by 
economists both in Canada and the United 
States. 

The Congress had reluctantly agreed with 
some of the measures taken by the Govern- 
ment—for example, the emergency import 
restrictions—because of the acute balance- 
of-payments crisis. But it thought it most 
unwise to regard these restrictions as a 
long-term solution. 

We believe that any attempt to make the 
present emergency surcharges on imports per- 
manent, or to implement any other long-term 
import restrictions, would only result in harm- 
ful price increases in our economy. Increased 
costs might have a serious effect on our ability 
to export, and we should thus be no. nearer, 
perhaps even farther off, from solving our 
balance of payments problem. 

Such restrictive measures are out of step 
with today’s need for substantial liberaliza- 
tion of world trade, the brief continued. 
“They are out of step with the important 
tariff changes which the Kennedy adminis- 
tration is seeking to bring about between 
the United States and Western Europe.” 

Liberalization of trade should not be 
at the expense of any one industry or indus- 
tries, the Congress declared. “There must 
be adequate compensation for any employees 
and employers affected. Workers must be 
guaranteed adequate income maintenance 
during any period of readjustment.” 

In the section of the brief headed “The 
Economic Situation,” the CLC criticized 
also the abandonment of a floating exchange 
rate in favour of a fixed rate. For Canada, 
with its comparatively open economy, a 
free rate is helpful in adjusting the balance 
of international payments to meet domestic 
needs, but with a fixed rate, domestic poli- 
cies may have to be adjusted to meet 
balance-of-payment requirements. 

Also criticized were the cut-back in the 
Government’s own building program and 
the reduction of Canada’s aid under the 
Colombo Plan. 


What has been happening is_ that Canada 
has been standing virtually still or slipping 
backward while other countries have been 
forging ahead. Such a development, if @ith-1s 
allowed to continue, cannot but worsen our 
situation. We simply cannot afford the waste- 
fulness of capital goods used below capacity 
nor the non-productivity, let alone the inhuman- 
ity, of idle manpower. 


Proposals advanced by the CLC included: 
assistance to secondary industry to com- 
pete effectively with foreign products, ex- 
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port subsidies under certain circumstances, 
seasonal biases in monetary and fiscal poli- 
cies to encourage winter construction, special 
forms of regional aid, and massive expan- 
sion in the public sector of the economy. 


Economic Planning 


The CLC found satisfaction in the in- 
creased support for economic planning, in 
the realization by various interests that “we 
cannot hope to achieve prosperity and full 
employment by the random operation of 
the market place.” 

The Congress stressed the urgency of a 
program of economic planning “so that the 
material and human resources of our coun- 
try can be fully and effectively utilized 
to strengthen our economy, stimulate busi- 
ness, and give our workers jobs.” 

The Government’s objective of creating 
more than a million new jobs over the 
next five years with a corresponding growth 
in the gross national product can best be 
achieved through economic planning, the 
brief said. 

The Congress welcomed the reference in 
the Speech from the Throne to the establish- 
ment of a National Economic Development 
Board and of an Atlantic Development 
Board, and noted with approval that the 
NEDB would be “broadly representative.” 

If labour, business and similar groups 
are to be represented, “they should be 
invited to name representatives to speak 
on their behalf.” If the Government wishes 
to have the views of organized groups, “it 
seems only logical to us that they should 
go directly to them rather than give them 
token representation through individual 
appointments.” 

But the CLC considered that more than 
a National Economic Development Board 
was required. “We urge the establishment 
of governmental instruments which will set 
such planning in motion, capable of im- 
plementing advice from the National Eco- 
nomic Development Board or any other 
advisory bodies.” 


Automation 


The CLC spoke favourably of the Govern- 
ment’s announced intention to aid employers 
and workers in meeting the impact of 
automation, which “has already brought 
about substantial changes in the composition 
of the labour force.” A high degree of 
versatility and a relatively higher standard 
of education are now needed. 


There are in addition such matters as the 
location and relocation of industry, the mobility 
of workers and their training and retraining 
for new jobs, the relocation of workers where 
necessary with all the social and economic 
consequences of such action, the orderly re- 
tirement of workers displaced by machines and 
too old for effective retraining, and the like. 
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There is moreover the important question of 
priorities as between the private and the public 
interest governing the manner in which tech- 
nological innovations are introduced and the 
way in which their impact is absorbed. 


Here is a very considerable area in which 
there is a high degree of mutuality of interest 
between labour, management and other elements 
in our community. Whatever measures are 
introduced, they should provide for effective 
consultation with representative bodies. 

Speaking of the relocation of industry, 
“a problem that exists regardless of changes 
in technology,” the CLC said there has 
been a strong disposition on the part of 
corporations to transfer plants from one 
locality to another in order to gain advan- 
tages for themselves. There are undoubtedly, 
in the eyes of the corporation, legitimate 
reasons for making such changes. 

But it is not enough for a corporation to 
be allowed to make changes of this sort which 
have far-reaching effects without being required 
to examine the social and economic con- 
sequences of its action. The transfer of a 
plant from one location to another may result 
in loss of jobs, in lost savings represented by 
homes Tendered valueless, a dislocation of 
family life and other severe social and economic 
disturbances. To the community which has 
been deserted, the loss of a plant or industry 
may mean blight and industrial decay. The 
social investment in streets, sanitation, schools. 
hospitals and other facilities may be lost 
beyond recovery. The social losses may out- 
weight by far the private advantage which 
flows from a decision to relocate. 

Corporations are already required by law 
to meet certain standards for the protection 
of employees and the public, and they 
should be required to justify any proposal 
to locate or relocate in light of the public 
interest. “Whatever decision is made should 
reflect the needs of the community and 
not merely those of the corporation,” the 


brief proposed. 


Corporations and Labour Unions 
Returns Act 


The Corporations and Labour Unions 
Returns Act will impose on unions unneces- 
sary and onerous burdens, the CLC pro- 
tested. Reporting a variety of kinds of 
information may seriously impede the legi- 
timate activities of unions. 


“It is altogether possible that unions will 
find it necessary to make constitutional and 
other procedural changes in order to satisfy 
the requirements of the Act,” the brief 
said, urging reconsideration of the legisla- 
tion. 

The Right to Strike 

The CLC said it disagreed with sugges- 
tions that strikes were obsolete or unjus- 
tified. 

It said in its brief that our free society 
gives workers the right collectively to with- 
draw their labour and employers the right 
to withhold employment—but through rules 
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that make such action possible only under 
certain circumstances. 

“Tt is by no means correct to assume, as 
many evidently do, that such economic 
action may be taken arbitrarily or without 
regard to law.” A_ strike may work a 
hardship on one or other of the parties 
involved—‘“which is what is intended”— 
but, at most, an inconvenience to others. 
“It is debatable whether the public interest 
is so imperilled that a basic civil right 
should be curtailed or eliminated .. . It 
may be better to risk public hardship on 
some infrequent occasion than to place so 
great a restriction on the right of workers 
to control their own labour.” 


So far, no effective substitute for the 
strike has been found. 


“We suggest that it would be contrary 
to good public policy to heed proposals 
[to ban strikes] that have been made.” 


Social Security 


The question of old age security con- 
tinues to be important, and “we regret 
that lack of support from certain of the 
provinces has so far prevented you from 
taking action” in respect to a constitutional 
amendment that would permit the introduc- 
tion of a public system of pensions and 
disability and survivors’ benefits. 


“We would like to repeat the suggestion 
that, pending such an amendment, you 
establish consultative machinery that would 
enable organized labour, management, agri- 
culture and others to offer advice concern- 
ing the principles on which proposed legis- 
lation might be based.” 

The CLC said it took exception on a 
number of grounds to recent suggestions 
that persons receiving public assistance 
should be required to perform work in 
return. First, the proposal fails to recognize 
the purpose of public assistance: to provide 
assistance to the unemployable and those 
who are unable to find work and are 
without other resources. Second, it trans- 
forms a social benefit into an obligation 
and “the compulsion to do the work or be 
cut off relief is offensive and contrary to 
our concept of freedom.” Third, work for 
relief may be simply a way of getting 
work done “on the cheap” by replacing 
regular employees with relief workers. 

Assuming that there is work to be done, it 
should be done in the appropriate way. It 
should be done either by properly qualified 
employees already on staff, by workers engaged 
through the National Employment Service or 
through some other legitimate channel. Workers 
hired should be engaged on the basis of their 
ability, not their dependence on relief. The 
rate of pay should reflect standards established 
through collective bargaining or other recog- 


nized | procedures. Failure to _do so. creates 
inequities and undermines existing wage scales. 
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Through its grants-in-aid program, the 
federal Government has a powerful voice in 
the disposition of social assistance funds, 
the CLC said, and asked that the Govern- 
ment use its power to preserve the use of 
social assistance payments against abuse. 


International Affairs 


A thorough review of Canada’s defence 
and foreign policy is urgently needed, CLC 
said. It outlined a six-point program that 
had been adopted at its convention in April. 

The program called on the Government 
to: 

—Support every constructive effort to bring 


about complete and general disarmament, under 
effective international control. 


—Conclude a treaty to establish a non- 
nuclear club of nations which would under- 
take not to manufacture, store, or permit 
nuclear weapons on their soil or use nuclear 
weapons at any time. 


—Oppose the spread of nuclear weapons to 
countries which did not yet possess them and 
refuse to permit nuclear weapons on Canadian 
soil or in the hands of Canadian Forces. 

—Eliminate frills and waste from defence 
expenditures and use the money for the develop- 
ment of the public sector at home and increased 
aie i economically less-developed nations 
abroad. 


—Critically examine Canada’s commitments 
to existing regional defence alliances, such as 
NATO, taking into account a changing world 
situation. 


—Prepare a comprehensive national plan for 
the gradual channeling of defence expenditures 
into constructive peace projects, thereby avoid- 
ing sudden economic dislocation, should uni- 
versal disarmament be achieved. 

The CLC suggested that the authority 
of the United Nations be strengthened. “We 
urge your government to support every 
measure designed to enhance the prestige, 
authority and jurisdiction of the United 
Nations and its agencies, and to insist that 
the General Assembly should create a per- 
manent international police force.” 

Deep disappointment was expressed at the 
Government’s action in cutting aid to other 
countries. “Canadians, one of the richest 
people in the world, are not doing enough 
in comparison with other industrialized 
nations and could well afford to spend a 
larger share of their national income on 
external aid,” the CLC said. “We call on 
your Government to spend at least one 
per cent of our national income for aid 
to the economically less-developed coun- 
tries.” 

Other Recommendations 


The CLC expressed pleasure at the intro- 
duction of Bill C-70, the Occupational 
Safety Act, and suggested consideration of 
legislation having to do with radiation 
hazards and the necessary safeguards against 
them. It also urged legislation that will 
give government employees the right to 
engage in collective bargaining with the 
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Government and establish an orderly system 
for the settlement of disputes when bargain- 
ing fails to bring about a mutually satis- 
factory agreement; and again requested that 
the check-off be extended to government 
employees who are members of CLC unions. 

In view of the appointment of a Royal 
Commission on Taxation, the CLC made 
no submission on the subject except to 


express disappointment that the Govern-- 


ment had not appointed a labour represen- 
tative to the Commission. 

The CLC asked the Government to 
strengthen the Canadian Broadcasting Cor- 
poration, and assure it of reasonable in- 
dependence of action. It suggested that 
financing of the CBC be by way of statutory 
grants Over a sufficiently long period to 
enable the corporation to plan ahead. 
Appointment of a standing parliamentary 
committee on broadcasting was also pro- 
posed to replace the ad hoc committees 
hitherto established from time to time. 

The brief said the Ontario court decision 
that held the Unconscionable Transactions 
Relief Act to be ultra vires of the province 
was cause for serious concern and hoped 
the Government was “watching this matter 
with the intent of taking legislative action 
should that prove necessary.” 

On other matters, including housing and 
education, the Congress drew attention to 
the recommendations made in its previous 
brief (L.G., April 1962, p. 402). 


Government's Reply to CLC 


The Government’s reply to the CLC 
memorandum was given by Hon. Michael 
Starr, Minister of Labour. The Prime 
Minister had told the delegation in his 
remarks of welcome that it would be im- 
possible for him to stay for the entire 
presentation. 

The CLC had been “a little on the 
pessimistic side” when dealing with the 
economic and employment situation, Mr. 
Starr said. “Unemployment in the first 10 
months of 1962 has declined 19 per cent 
in comparison with the same period last 
year,” and the gross national product for 
the first six months is 8.6 per cent above 
Jast year; therefore “it is difficult to see 
the ‘slipping back’ to which your submission 
refers.” The gross national product is now 
running at $65 per capita higher, in constant 
dollars, than in 1957, he added. 

The surcharges to which the CLC had 
expressed opposition have in many cases 
meant jobs for Canadians by encouraging 
the manufacture of Canadian products, the 
Minister said. 

Bill C-83, dealing with automation and 
manpower adjustment, must be looked at 
within the context of a free economic 
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system, he said. The Bill embodies the 
principle of planning ahead, if any legisla- 
tion did, while at the same time preserving 
the rights of management and labour in its 
application, as well as those “human values” 
that a report to President Kennedy by a 
committee headed by former U.S. Secretary 
of Labor Goldberg emphasized must be 
preserved. 

“Bill C-83 is not a cure-all; but it pro- 
vides a context and a frame of reference 
within which to work.” 

Mr. Starr announced that it was his 
intention when the Bill passes Parliament 
to call together representatives of labour 
and management to discuss the specific 
application of its provisions in various indus- 
tries. “It will be an opportunity for labour 
and management to express their viewpoint 
and give suggestions, and if the suggestions 
are agreed upon by those who will be 
present, they will be incorporated in the 
regulations under the Bill.” 

The principle of planning was embodied 
also in the vocational training and school 
construction program. “Surely the program 
for the training of unemployed represents 
planning,” he said. 

Here the Minister reported that of the 
800 persons retrained under the unemployed 
training program in Cornwall, Ont., 95 per 
cent had been placed in jobs. 

He had no fear that the schools being 
built under the program would not be used. 
As an “exaggerated” example he cited the 
technical school at Moncton, with a capacity 
for 700 students, which is now filled and 
has a waiting list of 3,400. 

Seasonal unemployment will be a prob- 
lem as long as we have a primary economy 
subject to seasonal variations, Mr. Starr 
continued. “The way to provide year-round 
employment, of course, is to expand the 
secondary manufacturing industry.” The 
Government had devoted every effort toward 
providing incentives, fiscal and economic 
encouragement, to secondary industry. Partly 
as a result of this, more than 60,000 new 
jobs were created this year alone in manu- 
facturing, : 


CNTU Brief 

The CNTU urged the Government to 
proceed resolutely toward economic plan- 
ning; it believed this was the only remedy 
to the evil of chronic unemployment. 

Unemployment is not only a symptom 
of a deficient economic structure, but is 
also the cause of evils that require prompt 
solution, the brief said. It suggested four 
short-term measures in addition to economic 
planning: changes in the winter works pro- 
gram, in housing loans, in transfer payments 
and in economic analyses. 
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Winter Works 


Although recognizing the value of the 
Municipal Winter Works Incentive Program, 
the CNTU complained about its lack of 
flexibility in that it does not take sufficient 
account of regional differences. Since winter 
is not the same everywhere in Canada, the 
CNTU held, some regions benefit less from 
the advantages of the program. 

The CNTU suggested also the establish- 
ment of a progressive rate of assistance 
corresponding to the rate of unemployment. 
In short, it suggested taking into account 
the different situations existing in the 
municipalities in connection with seasonal 
unemployment. 


Housing Loans 


The CNTU urged the Government to 
lower the interest rate on home building 
loans to 2 per cent. 

Lower interest would enable a certain 
number of workers to acquire a family 
property and, if the reduction applied only 
to houses started between December 1 and 
May 1, it would stabilize employment in 
the building industry. 


Transfer Payments 


The CNTU declared itself in favour of 
raising family allowances, old age pensions 
and pensions to disabled persons as a means 
of increasing purchasing power. 

The memorandum recognized that such 
a measure would not correct the defects 
of Canada’s economy, which occur at the 
production level, but an increase in transfer 
payments “is a quick and effective means 
to satisfy urgent needs and to stimulate 
the economy until planning bears some 
permanent fruits.” 


Economic Analyses 


The fourth short-term remedy suggested 
by the CNTU was to analyse unemployment 
conditions by small economic regions so 
as to give preference, when extending cre- 
dits for public works, to the regions hardest 
hit by underemployment. 


Economic Planning 


The CNTU reiterated that “so long as 
Canada does not determinedly engage in 
economic planning, Canadians will endure 
chronic insecurity.” 

Not only must the Government not be 
afraid of planning, but it must embark in 
it while taking into account all the modern 
requirements of democratic planning, re- 
quirements that our federal system will 
allow us to fulfil advantageously. 

The CNTU believes that planning must 
originate, as much as possible, in the prov- 
inces, with the federal Government co- 
ordinating it. 
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Automation 


The bill submitted by the Minister of 
Labour concerning the employment prob- 
lems arising from automation was criticized 
by the CNTU “as not being bold enough.” 


The memorandum stated that “the Starr 
bill offers only half-solutions: a better use 
of employment bureaus when what is 
needed is the creation of new jobs; the 
assumption of 50 per cent of the cost of 
certain studies in given enterprises when a 
general government enquiry is essential; the 
payment of half the price of railway fare 
for the workers being relocated in a new 
job, when this is only a minor part of the 
expenses involved in moving.” 


The CNTU said, however, that although 
it was not opposed to automation, “it wants 
to make sure that the workers are not the 
only one to absorb the cost.” 


National Economic Development Board 


The CNTU once more requested the 
establishment of a council for economic 
guidance whose duty would be to “recom- 
mend to the Government whatever measures 
are necessary to strengthen our economy.” 


The memorandum suggests that, in the 
meantime, the members of the proposed 
National Economic Development Board not 
be appointed as individuals, but on the 
recommendation of their organizations; that 
the Board’s recommendations be made 
public; that the Board include persons from 
all sectors of economic activity and, finally, 
that the Board be made up of committees 
as representative as the Board itself and 
aided by experts. 

The committees suggested by the CNTU 
would deal with economic research, produc- 
tivity, industrial research, combines and 
trust act, capital expenditures and foreign 
trade. 

CNTU President Jean Marchand then 
remarked that a Board having no control 
over capital expenditures would “miss the 
boat.” 


The Glassco Report 


The CNTU said it was astounded by 
some of the findings of the Glassco Royal 
Commission on Government Organization. 

It pointed out that “responsible citizens 
who care for the common good cannot be 
indifferent to the administrative carelessness, 
the lack of co-ordination, the waste of public 
funds brought out by the Commission.” 

The CNTU, however, expressed disagree- 
ment with “the philosophy inspiring the 
recommendations of the Commission and 
its unproved contention that to resort to 
private enterprise is the only appropriate 
remedy.” 


Lz/ 


The memorandum is particularly opposed 
to the recommendations tending to weaken 
Crown Corporations. 

The CNTU stated further that “it regrets 
that for some years there has been a sys- 
tematic campaign conducted against the 
Canadian Broadcasting Corporation, the 
National Film Board and Trans-Canada Air 
Lines. This campaign, under the pretext 
of a need for reorganization, is aiming at 
nothing else than the destruction of those 
institutions, which we believe are essential 
to the safeguarding of the public weal.” 


The CNTU declared itself in favour of a 
true bilingualism in the federal administra- 
tion: two working languages on even status. 


The brief adds: 


Why should not the federal Government 
legislate right now that, starting in 1967—this 
would be a _ splendid anniversary present, 
although it is only the recognition of a right 
more than 100 years delayed—every civil ser- 
vant hired by the federal Government for 
employment in Ottawa should be _ bilingual? 
This would give the students of today ample 
time to prepare for such an eventuality. 


Collective Bargaining for Civil Servants 


The CNTU once again claimed the right 
to collective bargaining for employees of 
the federal Government. The right of 
association means something only as long 
as it is tied to that of collective bargaining, 
the CNTU emphasized. 

The brief pointed out that the Govern- 
ment obliges employers to bargain collec- 
tively with their employees but that it 
shirks from the application to itself of the 
general law. 

Mr. Marchand then remarked that the 
employees of the Department of Public 
Printing and Stationery whose conditions 
of work and wages are established under 
the standards existing in the printing indus- 
try are at the same time, for purposes of the 
austerity program applied by the Govern- 
ment, treated in the same way as civil 
servants. 


Other Recommendations 


The brief declared itself in favour of the 
Bill introduced by Senator Croll concerning 
consumer credit, which would compel 
dealers to indicate clearly the rate of 
interest on each transaction. In addition, 
the CNTU is in favour of a law providing 
for a reasonable maximum rate of interest 
and compelling the buyer to make a cash 
payment of at least 20 per cent of the 
amount of the transaction. 

The memorandum also requested the 
Government to review again its intention to 
reduce its financial contribution to the con- 
struction of schools for technical and pro- 
fessional training. 


It also suggested many changes concerning 
the adoption of a strictly Canadian mari- 
time policy. 


Government's Reply fo CNIU 

The Government’s reply to the CNTU 
memorandum was given by Hon. Michael 
Starr, Minister of Labour, and Hon. Léon 
Balcer, Minister of Transport, who spoke 
in French. When welcoming the delegation, 
the Prime Minister had said that it would 
be impossible for him to stay for the entire 
presentation. 

The Minister of Labour repeated a num- 
ber of the remarks he had made to the 
CLC delegates (see above), especially those 
pertaining to unemployment, to Bill C-83, 
and to the calling of a national labour- 
management conference. 

The Minister particularly replied to cri- 
ticisms made against the federal Govern- 
ment’s program for the construction of 
vocational training schools. He pointed out 
that it was up to the Province of Quebec 
to build the schools and that the federal 
Government would then assume, uncon- 
ditionally, the responsibility of paying 75 
per cent of the cost. “The success of this 
program lies entirely with the provincial 
Government,” he added. He stressed, how- 
ever, that Quebec was probably ahead in 
the field of vocational training and at the 
present time perhaps was not in such great 
need of constructing schools. 

Mr. Starr reiterated that the Government 
intended to show initiative and to be “as 
daring as the provinces, management and 
labour will let us.” 

Hon. Léon Balcer, Minister of Transport, 
spoke mainly about the memorandum’s sug- 
gestions concerning the shipbuilding indus- 
try. He recalled, among other things, that 
Canada had obtained the consent of all 
the countries who signed the Common- 
wealth Agreement and that the Speech from 
the Throne foresaw legislation limiting trade 
in Canadian coastal waters to ships regis- 
tered and built in Canada. 

Mr. Balcer said the Government’s policy 
in regard to subsidies, through which the 
Government pays up to 40 per cent of 
the cost of shipbuilding in Canada, was 
giving excellent results. 

Finally, the Minister revealed that the 
Government was thinking of changing the 
structure of the Canadian Maritime Com- 
mission and promised that the CNTU’s 
suggestion for labour representation on that 
Commission would be considered. 
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International Railway Brotherhoods’ Brief 


In its brief, the National Legislative 
Committee, International Railway Brother- 
hoods, repeated and emphasized numerous 
requests made in earlier submissions, especi- 
ally that of March 13, 1962 (L.G., April 
1962, p. 411). 

It again requested, as it had done since 
1958, revisions of Sections 168 and 182 
of the Railway Act, so that railway em- 
ployees displaced through the closing of 
stations or other facilities would be suitably 
compensated. It also repeated its request 
for improved health and sanitation facilities 
on locomotives, in rest houses at terminals, 
and at other points. 


The Committee declared its support for 
any improvements that would make it pos- 
sible to train more of our own skilled 
workers, congratulated the Government on 
its Technical and Vocational Training 
Assistance Act of 1960, and suggested that 
research be undertaken to determine what 
particular skills should be taught to develop 
Canada’s skilled labour force. 


The Railway Act 


The Committee regretted the “necessity of 
having to repeat a request for revision of 
the Railway Act, particularly Sections 168 
and 182. Our previous four submissions 
have contained the same request . . . but 
we have failed utterly in our attempts to 
have the requested revision made.” 


The brief asserted that, because many 
revisions had been made in the Act, “in 
those revisions certain parts of the intent 
have been lost.” It recalled a promise made 
by the Minister of Transport during the 
March 13, 1962 presentation that these 
important and difficult problems would be 
dealt with in a very comprehensive fashion; 
also, the promise that the problem of Sec- 
tion 182 was to be studied by the Standing 
Committee on Railways, Canals and Tele- 
graph Lines at that session (L.G., April 
1962, p. 414). 


A federal conciliation board had also 
stated, on the question of compensation for 
displaced or moved railway personnel, that 
the Minister of Transport had announced 
to the House that this whole question would 
be referred to a Parliamentary Committee 
“at the next session” (L.G., Feb. 1962, p. 
166). 


Because the necessity for revision of the 
Act had been covered in past submissions, 
the Committee wished only to stress the 
urgency of the matter. 

The MacPherson Royal Commission on 
Transportation practically endorsed the aban- 


donment of many thousands of miles of railway 
in Canada. 
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President Gordon of the CNR is reported 
by the press to have stated that the CNR 
intends to close some 1,400 agencies. 


These abandonments are going to displace 
many hundreds of employees from their pres- 
ent location where many of them have their 
own homes in which a goodly part, if not all, 
of their savings are invested. 

Unfortunately, the MacPherson Royal 
Commission did not make any specific 
recommendations for the protection of the 
employees forced to move, the brief com- 
mented. 


The Committee said it had been advised 
by a competent authority that, to make 
Section 182 effective in case of abandon- 
ments under Section 168, it was necessary 
only to add to Section 182 the following 
words: “The provisions for compensation 
given under this Section shall apply to 
abandonments approved under Section 168.” 


Health and Sanitation 


The brief pointed out that the Committee 
since 1958 in its annual submissions had 
requested: 

That the Government provide for the health 
and comfort of railway employees by requiring 
that toilet facilities be provided and main- 
tained in a sanitary condition for towermen, 
crossing watchmen, enginemen on all types 
of diesel locomotives, all yard service em- 
ployees, trainmen when occupying cabooses, 
and in all boarding cars, railway shops and 
resthouses at terminals. Further, that drinking 
water facilities, sleeping accommodation and 
eating facilities be provided and maintained 
in a sanitary condition. 


The brief referred to the extensive corre- 
spondence the Committee had exchanged 
with the Minister of Transport and his 
predecessor, and with the Minister of 
National Health and Welfare. It referred 
also to the March 1962 and the 1961 sub- 
missions, in which the Committee had 
expressed disappointment that the Sessional 
Committee on Railways, Airlines and Ship- 
ping that was to deal with the matter was 
authorized to concern itself only with 
Government-owned transportation services. 


Pointing to the unsanitary provisions for 
drinking water provided on locomotives— 
one company simply provided a pail with 
a common drinking cup—the brief stated 
also that 1961-62 negotiations with one of 
the major railroad companies to install 
sanitary drinking facilities clearly showed 
“that the company places more importance 
on the cost factor than on the minimum 
sanitary requirements of its employees.” 


The brief stated that various permanent 
railway buildings were not connected to 
available water and sewer facilities “due 
to the cost involved in making the con- 
nection.” 
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A. A. HUTCHINSON RETIRING 


A. A. Hutchinson, since 1960 Chairman 
of The National Legislative Committee, 
International Railway Brotherhoods, who 
is also Vice-President in Canada of The 


Order of Railroad Telegraphers, is retiring 
this year. The brief he presented last month 
would be his last, he announced at the 
end of the Committee’s audience with the 
Cabinet. 





Automation and Technological Change 


The social problems arising from automa- 
tion and other technological changes de- 
manded “labour-management co-operation 
which can best be brought about through 
government-sponsored programs.” The Na- 
tional Productivity Council had obtained 
encouraging results in this direction, but it 
should be given additional scope and 
powers, the Committee proposed. 


The brief approved the formation of a 
National Economic Development Board, 
and the establishment of an advisory council 
in connection with Bill No. C-83 on indus- 
trial change and manpower adjustment, 
introduced in November by the Minister 
Of abou L.Ge occ al 02. Peat o ope ie 
brief expressed the hope that all three 
bodies would have close liaison with each 
other, “for only in this way will results 
accrue to the Canadian people.” 


Labour Representation on Public Bodies 


Noting with approval the Government’s 
policy regarding the appointment of labour 
representatives to public boards and com- 
missions, the Committee offered to meet 
with individual Ministers at their con- 
venience “for the purpose of discussing 
those items which come within their respec- 
tive departments.” 


Education 


Congratulating the Government on the 
enactment of the Technical and Vocational 
Training Assistance Act in 1960, and stat- 
ing it was most encouraging that the most 
recent figures showed 435 new schools or 
additions to schools being constructed, the 
brief added, “there is no need to elaborate 
on the necessity of keeping the rate of 
expansion in a position of high priority.” 
It also commended the Technical and Voca- 
tional Training Branch, Department of 
Labour, for introduction of its new publica- 
tion Technical and Vocational Education in 
Canada (L.G., Aug. 1962, p-.911). 

The brief expressed concern, however, 
over the need for research into the type of 
training that should be given and suggested 
co-ordinated research by the federal and 
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provincial Governments, education authori- 
ties and industry, “in order to avoid un- 
necessary duplication and waste of time, 
energy, and money.” 


Income Tax Act 


Acknowledging that the dependant exemp- 
tion had been increased during the last 
session of Parliament, the brief, however, 
reaffirmed the Committee’s belief that lack 
of purchasing power “has been and still 
is a contributory factor to existing unem- 
ployment in Canada,” and that purchasing 
power could be increased by increasing 
income tax exemptions. 


It repeated the requests of the previous 
submission (L.G., April 1962, p. 412), 
adding the request that Section 11 of the 
Act be amended so that expenses incurred 
in behalf of dependent students who are 
in full-time attendance at universities, col- 
leges or other educational institutions in 
Canada be deductible. 


Elimination of Level Cressings 


The brief repeated the request that all 
level crossings eventually be eliminated, 
and again noted with satisfaction that the 
Government had made monies available to 
the Railway Grade Crossing Fund, and that 
the latter was being used to promote the 
safety of the travelling public. The brief 
repeated the suggestion that the Minister 
of Transport continue his efforts toward 
the development and use of suitable warning 
devices until all such crossings would be 
eliminated. 


National Transportation Policy 


The brief stated that the Committee, for a 
number of years, had advocated the creation 
of a Canadian Transportation Authority 
“to combine and expand the present func- 
tions, duties and responsibilities of the 
Board of Transport Commissioners, the Air 
Transport Board, and the Canadian Mari- 
time Commission, in order to formulate a 
policy affecting transportation. Railways, 
airlines, interprovincial trucking and pipe- 
lines are involved and should be included 
in a unified pattern of transportation regu- 
lations 1.49,” 


Government's Reply to Brotherhoods 


When welcoming the delegation, the 
Prime Minister said he would be unable 
to remain for the complete presentation of 
the brief and that the Government’s reply 
would be given by the Minister whose 
jurisdiction was involved. The Ministers 
spoke after the reading of the sections of 
the brief that concerned them. 
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Before he left, however, Mr. Diefenbaker 
told the railwaymen that he thought their 
previous request concerning the Railway 
Act had been submitted to the Standing 
Committee on Railways, Canals and Tele- 
graph Lines for a recommendation. When 
Mr. Hutchinson said his belief was that 
this had not been done, the Minister of 
Transport, Hon. Léon Balcer, explained 
that the general election in June had inter- 
vened. The Brotherhood’s request would be 
on the order paper, he said, and the Govern- 
ment would move to refer the matter to the 
Sessional Committee on Railways, Canals 
and Telegraph Lines “as soon as the House 
meets again in January.” 

“In the next session,” the Prime Minister 
said, “I expect we will be able to secure 
some representation now that a railwayman 
is in the Senate.” (He was referring to 
Hon. J. A. Robertson, a member of the 
Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen, who 
was appointed to the Senate at the end of 
November. ) 

Here Mr. Hutchinson pointed out that 
the first railwayman in the Senate had also 
been “a Robertson.” (Hon. G. D. Robert- 
son, a frailroad telegrapher appointed to 
the Senate in 1917, was Canada’s sixth 
Minister of Labour, serving in that office 
from 1918 to 1921 and again from 1930 
to 1932). 


Commenting on the requested health and 
sanitation measures, Hon. J. W. Monteith, 
Minister of National Health and Welfare, 
reviewed an exchange of correspondence 
between himself and the National Legisla- 
tive Committee, and a meeting in October 
at which he had given assurances that “we 
were going to have some regulation if it 
was within the power” of his Department. 
He reported also on his correspondence 
with the presidents of the CNR and CPR. 
He was now awaiting a report from them. 

Replying to the statements in the brief 
concerning education and automation, Hon. 
Michael Starr, Minister of Labour, said 
facilities for training would be “available 
for many years to come.” As to the proper 
courses or skills that were to be taught, the 
Department was obaining co-ordinating 
officers who would liaise closely with the 
provincial Departments of Education to see 
that the new facilities are put to good use. 

Concerning automation, Mr. Starr stated 
that a committee in his Department had 
studied the matter for many years, and that 
he had introduced the manpower adjust- 
ment act. He made the same announcement 
of the intention to call a national confer- 
ence on Bill C-83 that he had made to 
the CLC delegation (see above). He said 
the Government looked forward to the 
co-operation of all concerned—labour and 
management—-to help assure the success of 
the measure. 





The Canadian Chamber of Commerce 
Submits Recommendations to Cabinet 


Enlarges earlier requests that unions be made civilly responsible before the 
courts and that judges continue to be eligible for chairmanships of boards of 
conciliation; seeks unemployment insurance regulations to reduce drain on Fund 


In presenting its annual policy declara- 
tions to the Prime Minister and the federal 
Cabinet at Ottawa on November 28, The 
Canadian Chamber of Commerce enlarged 
its requests that unions be made civilly 
responsible before the courts, and_ that 
judges continue to be eligible to act as 
chairmen of conciliation boards. The Cham- 
ber further submitted expanded policies on 
education and rehabilitation. 


In the presentation to the Cabinet, made 
by a delegation headed by Chamber Presi- 
dent Victor Oland of Halifax, the organiza- 
tion urged increased efforts on behalf of 
the Government to reduce expenditures and 
balance the budget, and recommended the 
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immediate establishment of a commission 
to inquire into trade problems. 

The Chamber’s policy declarations, eman- 
ating from its 33rd annual meeting held in 
Vancouver in September (L.G., Oct. 1962, 
p. 1114), covered subjects ranging from 
Canada’s economic system to the 1968 
Winter Olympics, some 53 policy statements 
in all, with accompanying recommendations. 


Labour Legislation 


Enlarging its previous policy declarations 
requesting the clarification or enactment of 
legislation to make unions civilly respon- 
sible before the courts, the Chamber added 
a recommendation that such legislation pro- 
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vide that a trade union, when found to 
have defaulted in obeying the judgment of 
any court, be subject to decertification. 


The Chamber also expanded its recom- 
mendation that judges continue to be eligible 
for appointment as chairmen of conciliation 
boards, by emphasizing that these pro- 
visions should apply “especially in disputes 
affecting the public interest.” 


In requesting a stiffening of unemployment 
insurance regulations to prevent abuses in 
the collection of benefits, the Chamber 
added to its previous policy declaration on 
the subject by stating that “other sources 
of drain on the Unemployment Insurance 
Fund deriving from payments to some mar- 
ried women, some pensioners and ‘suitability 
of employment’ determination should be 
eliminated and the duration of benefits 
reduced.” 


In forming its new, additional recom- 
mendations, the Chamber first repeated its 
initial recommendation of the previous year: 
“That provision for seasonal unemployment 
be separated from the Unemployment In- 
surance Fund.” It then recommended that: 

—Regulations be enacted that would require 
married women to prove attachment to the 


labour market before being considered for 
benefit payments. 


—Regulations be enacted to eliminate pay- 
ments to persons on pension who are not 
actually seeking work. 


—Some time limit be fixed after which a 
claimant not placed in his primary work would 
be required to be placed in another occupation. 


—The duration of benefit be reduced to 30 
weeks or at most to the maximum duration of 
36 weeks that was effective in 1955. 


—All offenders under the Act be prosecuted. 


Education and Training 


To its previous extensive policy dec- 
Jarations on education and training, the 
Chamber added another point stressing that 
the educational system should afford equal 
opportunity to all, according to an individ- 
ual’s capabilities and his ability to achieve. 


Steps should be taken, it pointed out, 
to enhance the prestige of non-matriculation 
courses among students, parents and teach- 
ers, to encourage students “who will not 
enter university to pursue high school 
courses that combine challenging academic 
content in keeping with the students’ 
abilities and vocational content to orient 
students toward employment.” 


Among its recommendations on educa- 
tion, the Chamber made the following new 
one: “That member Boards and Chambers 
continue to strive for a uniform national 
standard curriculum in all Canadian public 
schools with regard to the academic pro- 
gram.” 
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Describing its policies on rehabilitation 
of the disabled, the Chamber commended 
the Government for its legislative action 
in this area, and stated its intention to 
continue its efforts in encouraging its mem- 
bers to provide suitable employment oppor- 
tunities for disabled persons in accordance 
with their abilities. 


On the employment of the physically 
handicapped, the Chamber reiterated: “If 
a handicapped person still has the required 
capabilities, he is not handicapped in that 
particular job.” 


In presenting its policies on the import- 
ance of reducing government expenditures 
and exerting greater efforts to secure a 
balanced budget, the Chamber urged that 
“the many excellent recommendations con- 
tained in the first report of the Glassco 
Royal Commission [on Government Organ- 
ization] should be implemented as rapidly 
as possible.” 


International Trade 


Stressing the importance of trade, and 
amplifying its earlier policies on interna- 
tional trade relations, the Chamber recom- 
mended that the federal Government im- 
mediately appoint a commission of inquiry 
to investigate trade problems and trade 
agreements, and stipulated that such a 
commission should make its recommenda- 
tions within a year. In addition, it recom- 
mended a re-examination of all trade 
legislation. 

Although conceding that improvements in 
taxation had been made, the Chamber 
urged an immediate overhaul of the federal 
tax structure without waiting for the results 
of the Royal Commission on Taxation. It 
also urged a careful co-ordination of mone- 
tary and fiscal policies. 

Ways must be found to obtain recognition 
of their mutual responsibilities and interests 
by the various elements of the community: 
management, labour, agriculture and consum- 
ers. Such a co-ordinated approach would do 
much to restore and maintain a satisfactory 
rate of economic growth in the economy and 
Canadian industry could then compete more 
successfully in domestic and foreign markets. 


Recognizing the increasing importance of 
manufacturing or secondary industry in 
Canada, the group also asked the Govern- 
ment to establish a sub-department under 
a deputy minister to represent this field. 

The Canadian Chamber of Commerce 
delegation represented the majority views 
of some 850 member Boards of Trade and 
Chambers of Commerce, having a member- 
ship of some 125,000 businessmen across 
Canada. 
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Latest Labour Statistics 


ee eee 





Percentage Change 
From 
Date Amount 





Principal Items Mis basaekties eee ei) 
Previous | Previous 
Month Year 















Manpower 
Total civilian labour force (a).........--.+s22 eee: (000)} December 6,574 — 0.6; + 1.2 
PMO VE ieee he Bae pte peas hase spies 2s (000)| December 6,160 — 1.8 + 1.3 
PReTiCUlLUTOs. eri cet he ee meee eee ee a eet ss (000)} December Bee = 2.5 oo) 28 
Non-senictl tures sits eis Seri eee SSG oie - - (000)| December 5,578 — 1.7 + 1.7 
Ero Fa ISS PSC ETS a mn aE ES I i ee ee ere (000); December 5,100 — 1.5) + 2.5 
Nwork So ROUurs Or Mores. Mies e. Fo, (000)| December 5, ooo + 5.8 + 3.5 
At work less than 35 hours.........-......... (000); December 674 — 36.9 — 12.4 
Employed but not at work................+-- (000)} December 133 — 7.6 — 4.3 
Tinemployed An fyAsigdiaiee eis. «ay Ain. Stl. 6. - (000)} December 414 | + 21.1 + 0.2 
RA ea eles he iets are owl ge Fie aia stained > ° « (000)| December 70; + 29.6] + 9.4 
IRA Reise od ie wel, psa i ae ete net ee prea ee (000)} December 154 | + 24.2} + 19.4 
PEERY IO fe ee ware Se. Meee eels eet ed a hues we (000)| December 93 + 13.4 — 17.7 
PrairiG PRLeee | LST eT R SEES - Sao... (000)| December 51 + 18.6 — 16.4 
Part G, cae aoe eee = eae ls fetes) «aie * (000)| December 46 | + 17.9 0.0 
Without work and seeking work................ (000)} December 387 | + 19.4] — 0.8 
On temporary layoff up to 30 days............. (000)| December 27| + 50.0] + 17.4 
Industrial employment (1949=100).............-.--55: October 125.4; — 0.9| + 2.0 
Manufacturing employment (1949=100)................ October 115.8 — 1.5| + 3.3 
PenriniGration ss pee Ras Frae. GAB ORET: CPE RISE «+ cee { Ist 9 mos. 56,568 — + 0.7 
Destined. to the labour forces as 0s boc bs Uses ee ees 1962 28 , 506 — + 2.3 
Strikes and Lockouts 
Striloes Ana loc KOUtS Faz see 19% 9 BOT aa Eales es ee aks December 299} — 40.8} — 31.0 
I Ott OTS cI IV OLNCU sick ecptehxceohceas stati meimedon.s else December 3, 641 — 61.9 — 83.5 
TeUIMTION UN MAN COV 9 . ene € cs < ot ays tyes © suse eos December 56,660 | — 26.2 — 59.4 
Earnings and income 
Average weekly wages and salaries (ind. comp.)....... October $81.59} + 0.2] + 3.3 
Average hourly earnings (mfg.)...........--.05- 20 eee: October $1.89 + 0.5) + 2.7 
Average hours worked per week (mfg.)...........---- October 41.3 — 0.3| + 0.2 
Average weekly wages (mfg.)...........--.00se eee eres October $77.95 | + 0:4) -+ 3.0 
Consumer price index (1949=100)..........----..---5: December 131.9 0.0 + 1.6 
Index numbers of weekly wages in 1949 dollars (1949= 
1104, uta oc ene treg ruta eer ghae re tei wae October 141.6 + 0.1 + 1.3 
Postal labour meome, el IG oa ook A id: $000,000} October iniad 00.8) 8.5 
Industrial Production 
Total (average 1949=100)........ 66 ieee eee ee eee eed ees November 194.3 — 0.4] + 5.4 
Manufacturing Sco aiiiws >... sia iricshios betes. es November 173.6 — 0.8{/ + 6.0 
Liat Ey ae ee, Fae Leese ern rae eae November 174.6 — 1.0 + 11.1 
Tstietl UPR ER te et vcard asst es 3 2G Sens 4 ees November i237 — 0.8 + 2.1 


(a) Distribution of these figures between male and female workers can be obtained from The Labour 
Force, a monthly publication of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. These figures are the result of a 
monthly survey conducted by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics for the purpose of providing estimates 
of the labour force characteristics of the civilian non-institutional population of working age. (More than 
35,000 households chosen by area sampling methods in approximately 170 different areas in Canada are 
visited each month.) The civilian labour force is that portion of the civilian non-institutional population 
14 years of age and over that was employed or unemployed during the survey week. 
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Manpower Situation, Fourth Quarter, 1962 


Apart from seasonal movements, employ- 
ment in 1962 remained fairly stable since 
midsummer, after showing a _ substantial 
improvement during the first half of the 
year. For the year as a whole, total em- 
ployment averaged 168,000 higher than in 
1961. Non-farm employment showed an 
annual gain of 189,000; farm employment 
declined by 21,000. 

Unemployment has shown an irregular 
trend during the past year. In December 
1962, the seasonally-adjusted unemployment 
rate was 6.0 per cent. This compares with 
a high for the year of 6.4 per cent in 
June, a month in which a record number of 
students entered the labour market in search 
of summer jobs. The month before the 
influx of students, the unemployment rate 
had fallen to 5.6 per cent, well below the 
low point reached in the 1958-59 business 
upturn. Total unemployment, on average, 
was 78,000 lower than in 1961, virtually 
all of the decrease being among unemployed 
men. 

Although the last half of 1962 was 
featured by stability in the labour market, 
there was a further expansion in output. In 
the third quarter, output in real terms 
increased by 1 per cent. With sizeable 
gains earlier in the year, the Gross National 
Product in the first three quarters of 1962 
was running about 8 per cent higher than 
in the comparable period of 1961. In both 
the second and third quarters, the per 
capita production in real terms exceeded 
the previous high, in the fourth quarter of 
1956. 

Some economic indicators augur a con- 
tinuation of the upward trend in business 
activity for the fourth quarter. Retail sales 
increased more than seasonally, with gains 
being posted in most major lines of retail 
trade. Motor vehicle sales, which had shown 
remarkable strength during the first nine 
months of 1962, rose more than seasonally 
between September and October. An up- 
ward trend in labour income continued 
into the fourth quarter. 

Also making a strong positive contribu- 
tion to the level of economic activity in 
the current expansion was the upward trend 
in exports. In the first ten months, exports 
averaged about 9 per cent higher than in 
the same period in 1961. 

Housing starts declined slightly between 
the third and fourth quarter but were still 
running somewhat above the level of the 
year before. 
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Employment 


The seasonally-adjusted composite index 
of employment has been relatively stable 
since mid-year. This feature was not charac- 
teristic of all major industrial divisions, 
however. An upward trend was still evident 
in service, finance and manufacturing, 
although the gains were generally small. 
Employment decreased in forestry, mining 
and construction. 


The improvement in manufacturing was 
largely the result of buoyancy in the durable 
goods division. Employment in non-dur- 
ables, seasonally adjusted, showed little 
change over the period. 


The main strengthening in the durable 
goods component was in the motor vehicle 
and motor vehicle parts industry. Some- 
what smaller employment gains occurred 
in shipbuilding, electrical apparatus and 
wood products. Employment in the aircraft 
and parts industry was maintained at a high 
level until the end of August but has 
declined since, owing to layoffs at the 
Canadair plant in Montreal. In the non- 
ferrous metals industry, activity was cur- 
tailed during September and October because 
of a major industrial dispute in Quebec. 
Employment in the iron and steel industry 
showed successive month-to-month increases 
from January to September but declined in 
October as a result of production cutbacks 
in primary iron and steel. Data on steel 
ingot production for November and Decem- 
ber indicate that the industry closed the 
year on a strong note. In the final two 
months of 1962, steel ingot production 
averaged 17 per cent higher than in the 
corresponding period in 1961. 


As indicated earlier, the highlight in 
manufacturing during the past year was 
the strong performance of the automotive 
industry. A very active first half of 1962 
was followed during the third quarter by 
cutbacks in production and employment 
for retooling and model changeover. After 
this transition period, production and em- 
ployment rose sharply. Between September 
and October production of motor vehicles 
rose by more than 60 per cent. The January- 
October production figures for both passen- 
ger cars and commercial vehicles were 32 
per cent higher than those in the com- 
parable period in 1961. Employment in 
October was 11 per cent higher than in 
October 1961. | 

In general, employment in the service- 
producing industries continued to expand. 
Service did not advance in 1962 at the 
rapid rate characteristic of the division in 
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1961. From January to October, the index 
rose by 6 per cent whereas over the same 
period in the previous year the gain was 
Kisper cent: 


In trade, employment was fairly buoyant 
in the first half of the year but levelled 
off after June, mainly due to slackening 
in the retail component. Finance, insurance 
and real estate registered an employment 
gain of 4 per cent between January and 
October; the better part of the increase 
took place since mid-year. Apart from a 
large strike in the trucking industry in the 
second quarter, employment in transporta- 
tion, storage and communication showed no 
significant change since the beginning of 
the year. 


The downturn in forestry employment 
that became apparent in the fourth quarter 
reflected mainly a decline in pulpwood 
operations in the Atlantic region. Mining 
employment has fallen steadily since June, 
the most noticeable weakening being in 
fuels. Construction employment has been 
edging down steadily since May, although 
in recent months the decline has been rela- 
tively small. In the fourth quarter, employ- 
ment in construction was somewhat higher 
than the year before whereas in forestry 
and mining it was lower. 


Labour Income 


Labour income showed a strong advance 
during the first half of 1962 as a result of 
continuing gains in employment, rising 
wage rates and longer average hours. In 
seasonally-adjusted terms, the increase be- 
tween January and June amounted to 2.5 
per cent. During recent months, advances 
in wages and salaries have been considerably 
more modest, mainly reflecting a levelling 
off in employment and a slight reduction in 
the average length of the work week in 
manufacturing industries. 


In October, labour income was estimated 
at $1,735 million, a rise of 5.5 per cent 
from that in October 1961. Regionally, the 
largest percentage increases over the year 
occurred in Ontario, where the gain was 
6.6 per cent. The Atlantic region showed 
the smallest relative gain, 2.7 per cent. 


Workers in manufacturing industries 
earned on the average $1.89 per hour in 
October. This was 3 cents an hour more 
than at the beginning of the year and 5 
cents more than in October 1961. Average 
weekly earnings, at $77.95, were $2.26 
higher than in October the year before. 


In the automotive and shipbuilding in- 
dustries, average weekly earnings were 


sharply higher than the year before, largely 
reflecting increased overtime at premium 
rates. Wage rates in these industries were 
also substantially higher, the gains being 
above the average for all manufacturing. 
All major industries registered gains over 
the year in both hourly earnings and 
weekly wages. The average number of hours 
worked per week increased over the year 
by about a quarter of an hour in the 
durable goods sector but was unchanged in 
non-durables. 


Unemployment 


Unemployment has shown a rather erra- 
tic trend during the past year. The season- 
ally-adjusted rate declined from 5.9 per 
cent in January to 5.6 per cent in May 
but rose sharply during the summer, reach- 
ing a rate of 6.4 per cent in July as a 
record number of students entered the 
labour market during the school vacation 
period. With the reopening of schools, the 
rate fell again to the previous low; more 
recently, however, it has tended to rise. In 
December, the seasonally-adjusted unem- 
ployment rate was 6.0 per cent, virtually 
the same as at the beginning of the year. 


In December, the unemployment total 
stood at 414,000, virtually the same as in 
December the year before. This was about 
114,000 lower than in the same month 
in 1960. The decline in unemployment in 
the past two years has been almost entirely 
among men. The most noticeable decrease 
was among men 25 to 34 years of age, 
the group that experienced the sharpest 
increase in unemployment during the reces- 
sion. 

Of the 414,000 unemployed in December, 
319,000, or more than three quarters, had 
been unemployed for less than three months, 
a substantially larger proportion than in the 
previous year. An estimated 51,000 had 
been seeking work from four to six months 
and 44,000 for longer than six months. 


Included among the 414,000 unemployed 
persons were 72,000 teenagers, the same 
proportion as the year before. As usual, 
the incidence of unemployment was greater 
among young people than it was among 
the more experienced members of the labour 
force. In December, the number of unem- 
ployed in each age group, as a percentage 
of the labour force, varied from just over 
12 per cent in the 14-19 age group to a 
per cent for those over 25 years old. 

Total unemployment in December was 
6.3 per cent of the labour force, compared 
with 6.4 per cent a year before. 


——— 
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CLASSIFICATION OF LABOUR MARKET AREAS—DECEMBER 


















































SUBSTANTIAL MODERATE APPROXIMATE LABOUR 
—- LABOUR SURPLUS LABOUR SURPLUS BALANCE SHORTAGE 
Group | Group 2 Group 3 Group 4 
CALGARY <— Edmonton 
: alifax 
METROPOLITAN AREAS Saas rae ae Haran 
(labour force 75,000 or more) | Vancouver- Montreal 
New Westminister Ottawa-Hull 
WINDSOR <—| TORONTO <— 
WINNIPEG <— 
Corner Brook Brantford Guelph 
CORNWALL <— Fort William- 
FARNHAM- Port Arthur 
GRANBY <— Kingston 
JOLIETTE <—| KITCHENER <— 
MAJOR INDUSTRIAL AREAS| Lac St. Jean PONDON re 
oncton Oshawa 
(labour force 25,000-75,000; 60 | NEW GLASGOW <—| Peterborough 
per cent or more In non-agri- | NIAGARA Rouyn-Val d’Or 
cultural activity) PENINSULA <—| Saint John 
Shawinigan Sarnia 
SHERBROOKE <— _ Sudbury 
SYDNEY | Timmins-Kirkland 
TROIS RIVIERES <—_ ake 
Victoria 
CHARLOTTETOWN <— Barrie 
RIVIERE DULOUP 2 —| Channon 
I D atham 
MaIOK ae PIDRSL THETFORD-MEGANTIC- Lethbridge 
ST. GEORGES <—| MOOSE JAW <— 
(labour force 25,000-75,000; 40 YORKTON <—/ NORTH BATTLEFORD <— 
per cent or more agricultural) RED DEER bY kane 
REGINA << 
Saskatoon 
Bathurst Beauharnois Kitimat 
BRACEBRIDGE. <— Belleville-Trenton Listowel 
BRIDGEWATER <—)| BRAMPTON <— | Stratford 
Campbellton Central Vancouver Woodstock- 
CHILLIWACK <— Island Tillsonburg 
CRANBROOK <—| Dawson Creek 
DAUPHIN <—|} DRUMHELLER <—— 
EDMUNDSTON <—| Drummondville 
FREDERICTON <—| GA << 
Gaspe GODERICH <— 
GRAND FALLS <—| Kamloops 
MONTMAGNY <— Kentville 
Newcastle Lachute- 
MINOR AREAS Saal asia VALLEY ~<— ar Therese 
: rince George- indsay 
(labour force 10,000-25,000) Gena Medicine Hat 
PRINCE RUPERT <—| North Bay 
QUEBEC NORTH Owen Sound 
SHORE <—| Pembroke 
Rimouski Portage la Prairie 
STE AGATHE- ST. HYACINTHE <— 
ST. JEROME <—_ St. Jean 
ST. STEPHEN <4 | St. Thomas 
SAULT STE MARIE <— | Simcoe 
SOREL <—| SWIFT CURRENT <— 
SUMMERSIDE <M Trail-Nelson 
TRURO <—| WALKERTON <— 
VALLEYFIELD <— | WEYBURN <— 
VICTORIAVILLE f-— 
Woodstock, N.B. 
YARMOUTH <— 


—-»>The areas shown in capital letters are those that have been reclassified durin 


moved. For an explanation of the classification used, see page 642, June 1962 issue. 
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g the month; an arrow indicates the group from which they 
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Regional Manpower Situation 
ATLANTIC 


An outstanding feature of the labour mar- 
ket in the Atlantic region during the second 
half of 1962 was the sharp drop in farm 
employment. Non-farm employment, how- 
ever, showed further strengthening during 
this period, mainly reflecting an improve- 
ment in manufacturing and the service- 
producing industries. 

Unusually bad weather and smaller crops 
combined to reduce requirements in agricul- 
ture. In the fourth quarter, farm employ- 
ment averaged 22,000 lower than the year 
before. Non-farm employment was 26,000 
higher than in the closing quarter of 1961. 

Manufacturing employment showed con- 
tinuing strength during the fourth quarter, 
and remained substantially above that dur- 
ing the corresponding period in 1961. In 
October, the employment index (1949— 
100) for this industry stood at 115.9, up 
4.4 per cent from a year earlier. Especially 
noteworthy was the continued improvement 
in the iron and steel industry, which was 
operating at a considerably higher level 
than a year ago. Employment in the food 
processing and wood products industries 
declined seasonally during the fourth quarter 
but continued to be somewhat higher than 
the year before. 

The paper products industry retained its 
buoyancy through most of the fourth quar- 
ter, with employment considerably higher 
than a year earlier. By the end of the year, 
however, the effects of the New York 
newspaper strike were being felt by several 
firms. The transportation equipment indus- 
try remained busy but in December, both 
the railroad and rolling stock and the ship- 
building and repairing industries experienced 
layoffs owing to a lack of orders. 

Employment in the service-producing 
industries continued to climb upward, the 
most marked improvement being in trade. 


In the fourth quarter, employment in this 
industry group was 8 per cent higher than 
in the previous year. 

Construction employment declined season- 
ally between the third and fourth quarter, 
remaining virtually unchanged from the year 
before. Residential construction, although 
continuing at a relatively high level, 
appeared to have lost some of its momen- 
tum. Housing starts for the first 11 months 
of 1962 were slightly higher than for the 
similar period last year; the value of build- 
ing permits issued was slightly lower. 


The mining industry showed some im- 
provement during the latter part of the 
year, mainly reflecting strengthening in metal 
mining. Coal mining, which experienced a 
sharp employment decline after the closure 
of No. 16 colliery in August, has been fairly 
stable since. A comparison with the previous 
year shows a substantial decline in coal 
mining and a moderate advance in metal 
mining employment. 

Forestry employment was _ substantially 
lower than the year before, largely because 
of increased mechanization, changing work- 
ing patterns, and decreased demand for 
forestry products. The third-to-fourth-quarter 
increase in forestry employment was less 
than seasonal. 


The increase in unemployment from the 
third to the fourth quarter was about equal 
to the change in previous years. Unemploy- 
ment in the fourth quarter averaged 55,000, 
which represented 9.1 per cent of the labour 
force, compared with 8.8 per cent a year 
earlier. 


In December, the classification of the 21 
labour market areas in the region (1961 
figures in brackets) was as follows: in sub- 
stantial surplus, 18 (17); in moderate 
surplus, 3 (4). 


QUEBEC 


The employment decline in the Quebec 
region in the fourth quarter of 1962 was 
in line with seasonal expectations. As 
usual, the largest decreases during the 
quarter were in agriculture and construction. 
Water transportation declined seasonally, 
as did certain parts of manufacturing. 

In the fourth quarter, total employment 
averaged 1,714,000, up 23,000, or 1.4 per 
cent, from the corresponding quarter of 
1961. Aside from agriculture, which de- 
clined by 17,000, all main industrial divi- 
sions shared in the year-to-year employment 
advance. 
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The underlying employment trend in 
manufacturing remained firm during the 
quarter. As in the previous quarter, most 
durable goods industries operated at sub- 
stantially higher levels than the year before. 
Long-run government financing of exports, 
subsidies, and devaluation of the Canadian 
dollar combined to stimulate production 
and employment in a number of manufac- 
turing industries. 

The iron and steel and shipbuilding 
industries were particularly active during 
the fourth quarter, operating at substantially 
higher levels than the year before. In 
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October, the respective employment indices 
(1949—100) for these two industries were 
8.9 per cent and 19.6 per cent higher than 
the year before. Employment in the elec- 
trical goods industries also held firm during 
the quarter; both employment and produc- 
tion were substantially higher than in the 
previous year. Seasonal layoffs took place 
in the wood products, textiles, clothing, and 
food processing industries. All of these 
registered year-to-year employment gains, 
however. 

Employment in the aircraft and parts 
industries continued to decline during recent 
months, as a result of further layoffs at 
the Canadair plant in Montreal. In October, 
the employment index for this industry 
stood at 218.2, a decrease of 20 per cent 
from a year earlier. Production in the 
chemical products industry declined over 
the quarter as a result of a lengthy strike 
in Shawinigan. The pulp and paper products 
industry, which had been operating at a 
high level for most of 1962, experienced 
some short time in December because of 
the New York newspaper strike. 

Construction employment declined sea- 
sonally between the third and fourth quarter. 
Residential construction continued to be a 
major element of strength. Housing starts 
for the first 11 months of 1962 were 17 
per cent higher than for the similar period 
of 1961; the value of non-residential con- 
struction contracts awarded was slightly 
lower. 


With the water navigation season drawing 
to a close, employment in the transportation 
industry declined, as usual. Employment 
in service and public utilities was reported 
to have remained fairly stable throughout 
the closing quarter of 1962. Trade and 
finance showed a moderate advance in em- 
ployment during the period. All of the 
service-producing industries shared in the 
employment expansion over the year. 

In the primary industries, employment 
developments were mixed. Mining employ- 
ment, after allowing for slight seasonal 
variations, held firm during the fourth quar- 
ter, and remained moderately higher than it 
was the year before. The number employed 
in forestry operations increased about sea- 
sonally over the quarter. Although forestry 
employment was somewhat lower than the 
year before, labour turnover was reported 
to have been lower, and earnings and 
production higher. 

Unemployment increased, on average, by 
28,000 between the third and fourth quarter, 
a somewhat greater than seasonal increase. 
The average was also somewhat higher than 
that of the year before. In the fourth quarter 
of 1962, unemployment averaged 129,000, 
which represents 7.0 per cent of the labour 
force. In the fourth quarter of 1961, it 
averaged 118,000, a rate of 6.5 per cent. 

In December 1962, the classification of 
the 24 labour market areas in the region 
was the same as in December 1961: in sub- 
stantial surplus, 17; in moderate surplus, 7. 


ONTARIO 


Employment in Ontario decreased season- 
ally from the third to the fourth quarter. 
The largest declines were in agriculture and 
construction. Seasonal layoffs occurred also 
in food processing but there were partly 
offsetting gains in other parts of manufac- 
turing. 

Total employment in the region remained 
well above the level of the year before. The 
performance since the trough in the first 
quarter of 1961 compares favourably with 
that of the comparable period of the 1958- 
59 expansion. In some industries, notably 
manufacturing, the performance has been 
considerably better. In the fourth quarter 
of 1962, non-farm employment, seasonally 
adjusted, was 266,000 higher (4.3 per cent) 
than in the first quarter of 1961. 

One of the more important features of 
the Ontario labour market during the fourth 
quarter was the continued strength in manu- 
facturing, particularly in durable goods. 
Especially noteworthy was the high level 
of activity in the automotive, agricultural 
implement, machinery, and sheetmetal prod- 
ucts industries. More than half a million 
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cars and trucks were produced in 1962, a 
new record. The latest employment figures 
on the automotive and automotive parts 
industries indicate a year-to-year gain of 
11 per cent. The recent provision which 
allows for the refunding of import duties 
on automatic transmissions on the basis 
of increases in exports has resulted in an 
increase in exports of components. 

Steel consumption in Canada has risen 
substantially during the past year, while 
imports have fallen owing to competitive 
pricing and product diversification on the 
part of domestic producers. Employment 
increased during the fourth quarter in plants 
turning out industrial machinery, sheetmetal 
products and agricultural implements; in 
the latter industry, employment was at a 
higher level than at any time in the last 
three years. Production of structural steel, 
pig iron and iron castings decreased between 
the third and fourth quarter. For the iron 
and steel industry as a whole, employment 
was substantially higher than the year before 
and well above the previous trough. 
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The aircraft and railway rolling stock 
industries showed a firmer trend during 
the fourth quarter but shipbuilding declined. 
Electrical apparatus and furniture showed 
further improvement during the quarter. 
Activity in nickel smelting and refining 
was reported to have decreased. 


In non-durables, the rubber and textile 
industries continued operating at high levels. 
Demand for synthetic fabrics, carpets and 
rugs was reported to be increasing. Season- 
ally-adjusted levels of employment were 
unchanged from the previous quarter for 
the clothing, leather, paper and chemical 
industries. Small declines took place in food 
and tobacco processing. 


Construction employment showed a larger 
than seasonal decrease during the fourth 
quarter, mainly reflecting a drop in house- 
building activity. Non-residential construc- 
tion showed continuing strength, the institu- 
tional and commercial sectors being par- 
ticularly busy. 


Forestry employment in the fourth quar- 
ter followed the seasonal pattern, and 
remained above the corresponding 1961 
level. In mining, the decline was larger than 
usual owing to layoffs in the nickel indus- 


try. Shortages of experienced underground 
miners have eased in many parts of the 
province in recent months as many of 
the workers released from the Sudbury 
nickel mines were absorbed elsewhere. 


Apart from the closing of water naviga- 
tion, little change occurred in transportation 
and public utilities. Retail sales have in- 
creased in recent months but employment 
in trade showed little or no change. Service 
employment continued to advance during 
the fourth quarter, although at a much more 
moderate rate than earlier in the year. In 
all of the service-producing industries, em- 
ployment was substantially higher than in 
the closing quarter of 1961. 


Unemployment dropped in Ontario be- 
tween the third and fourth quarter of 1962, 
whereas it normally increases. Averaging 
81,000 or 3.1 per cent of the labour force, 
the total was substantially lower than the 
101,000, or 4.2 per cent of the labour force, 
in the final quarter of 1961. 


In December, the classification of the 34 
labour market areas in the region (last year’s 
figures in brackets) was as follows: in 
balance, 4 (3); in moderate surplus, 25 
(26); in substantial surplus, 5 (5). 


PRAIRIE 


Both farm and non-farm employment 
in the Prairie region, from the beginning 
of the year, showed little change during 
1962, apart from seasonal movements. And, 
during the fourth quarter, with a near- 
record grain crop and rising personal in- 
comes, the outlook remained fairly bright. 

Total employment in the fourth quarter 
averaged 1,100,000, a gain of 14,000 over 
the year. 

Construction activity was maintained at a 
high level during the fourth quarter, after 
registering strong gains during the third 
quarter. Residential construction, allowing 
for seasonal changes, was off from the peak 
of earlier months but remained much ahead 
of a year earlier. Losses in the industrial 
and engineering sectors were more than 
offset by gains in institutional and com- 
mercial building. 


Employment in metal mining and fuels 
declined for the second consecutive quarter, 
reaching a somewhat lower level than in 
the fourth quarter of 1961. There was some 
improvement, however, in potash mining 
and in quarrying. 

Grain shipments to storage elevators 
across the Prairie and at the Lakehead 
provided additional employment opportuni- 
ties during the fourth quarter, as did a 
number of Winter Works projects designed 
to improve public utilities. 
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As crop prospects improved in the sum- 
mer of 1962, retail sales climbed rapidly, 
and in October showed a year-to-year gain 
of 10 per cent. Employment in retail and 
wholesale trade showed little change, how- 
ever. Service employment also remained 
fairly stable, although it was somewhat 
higher than the year before. 

Manufacturing employment fell some- 
what more than seasonally in the fourth 
quarter owing to layoffs in meatpacking, 
foundries, structural steel and boiler shops. 

Employment in manufacturing has shown 
a relatively modest rise since the present 
expansion got under way. Since the business 
cycle trough in the first quarter of 1961, 
manufacturing employment has risen by 
some 3 per cent, after seasonal adjustment. 
For the country as a whole, the gain in 
manufacturing employment was 6 per cent. 

A year-to-year comparison shows sizeable 
gains in some manufacturing industries and 
losses in others. Non-ferrous metals, wood 
and paper products and clothing and print- 
ing were among those showing improve- 
ment over the year. The aircraft, railway 
rolling stock and chemical industries showed 
decreases. 

Unemployment increased seasonally be- 
tween the third and fourth quarter. The 
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fourth quarter average, 41,000, was 3.6 per 
cent of the labour force. During the com- 
parable period in 1961, the figure was 
49,000, representing 4.3 per cent of the 
labour force. 


At the end of December 1962, the classifi- 
cation of the 19 labour market areas in 
the region (1961 figures in brackets) was 
as follows: in substantial surplus, 5 (8); in 
moderate surplus, 14 (11). 


PACIFIC 


In the Pacific region, employment and 
unemployment developments during the 
fourth quarter were mainly seasonal. Em- 
ployment declines were about normal for 
the season in agriculture, manufacturing and 
construction. Mining, which registered a 
strong advance earlier in the year, con- 
tinued to improve. Total employment in 
the fourth quarter averaged 559,000, or 
2.9 per cent (16,000) higher than in the 
fourth quarter of 1961. 

From the cyclical low point in the first 
quarter of 1961, employment in the Pacific 
region has expanded relatively more than 
in any other region. In seasonally-adjusted 
terms, employment showed an increase of 
6 per cent over the past seven quarters. The 
largest gains were in mining, manufacturing 
and the service-producing industries. Mining 
registered a particularly strong advance, 
rising by 15 per cent, after discounting 
seasonal factors. During the same period, 
manufacturing employment rose by 6.3 per 
cent. 

Manufacturing employment declined dur- 
ing the fourth quarter, mainly reflecting 
seasonal layoffs in food processing, iron 
and steel and chemical products. However, 
total manufacturing employment was still 
considerably higher than the year before. 
In October, the employment index for this 
division (1949100) stood at 123.7, up 
5.1 per cent from the previous year. 

The shipbuilding and iron and steel indus- 
tries showed the most marked year-to-year 
improvement, with respective increases of 
20 per cent and 11 per cent being recorded. 
Lesser gains took place in the pulp and 
paper and sawmill industries. Employment 
was somewhat lower than the year before 
in non-ferrous metals and chemicals. 


Mining employment continued to expand 
during the fourth quarter, rising well above 
the level of the previous year’s fourth quar- 
ter. The upward trend in activity in this 
industry gained considerable support from 
shipments of copper and iron ore concen- 
trates to Japan. Another development of 
some importance was the completion of 
the new oil pipeline connecting the Peace 
River area with the lower B.C. mainland 
and U.S. markets. 


Construction employment declined sea- 
sonally between the third and fourth quar- 
ter but was still somewhat higher than a 
year earlier. Housebuilding continued to 
be more active than in the previous year 
but non-residential construction remained 
at a somewhat lower level. 


Forestry employment, which reached an 
unusually high level during the third quarter, 
showed little change during the final quarter 
of 1962. For the year as a whole, forestry 
employment averaged 8 per cent higher 
than in the previous year, and timber output 
increased by an estimated 13 per cent. 


The service-producing industries showed 
little change between the third and fourth 
quarter after registering strong advances 
earlier in the year. 


Unemployment increased seasonally from 
the third to the fourth quarter but re- 
mained at virtually the same level as the 
year before. Averaging 40,000, or 6.7 per 
cent of the labour force, it was virtually 
the same as in the fourth quarter of 1961. 


In December 1962, the 12 labour market 
areas in the region were classified as fol- 
lows (1961 figures in brackets): in balance, 
1 (1); in moderate surplus, 5 (6); in sub- 
stantial surplus, 6 (5). 
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7th Convention, Quebec Federation of Labour 


Reiterates support of New Democratic Party, pledges help in forming provincial 
branch. Roger Provost re-elected President by acclamation for seventh term 


The seventh annual convention of the 
Quebec Federation of Labour, which took 
place in Quebec City from November 22 
to November 24, reiterated its support of 
the New Democratic Party and decided to 
increase its efforts toward the formation of 
a provincial branch of the party. 

Some 450 delegates attending the three- 
day convention also claimed the right of 
association for public servants, denounced 
Social Credit, called for the abolition of 
injunctions in labour-management disputes 
and protested against nuclear weapons. 


Roger Provost was re-elected President 
by acclamation. There are only two new- 
comers to the new Executive Board. 


The guest speakers at the convention 
included the President of the Canadian 
Labour Congress, the leader of the New 
Democratic Party, the Assistant Deputy 
Minister of Labour for Quebec, the Director 
of Laval University’s Department of Indus- 
trial Relations, and the Acting Mayor of 
Quebec City. 

An Executive Board recommendation 
that conventions be held only every second 
year as in the case of the CLC did not gain 
the required two thirds of the votes. 


President’s Address 


The QFL President called for a revision 
of the electoral districts of Quebec province, 
declared that the nationalization of elec- 
tricity was not a cure-all, and denounced 
Social Credit’s opposition to labour unions. 

In his opening address, Roger Provost 
said that the province’s electoral districts 
were “out-of-date and violated the most 
fundamental democratic principles.” He 
pointed out that it takes ten voters in an 
industrial county as against one in the rural 
counties to elect one member of the Legis- 
lature. The revision should be made by an 
independent Board whose members were not 
connected with the Legislature, he said. 


The President warned the delegates 
against the tendency to consider the pro- 
posed nationalization of electricity as a 
cure-all. “It will not, in itself, bring full 
employment and, especially, it will not give 
the citizens of the province control over the 
economy.” 


In addition, Mr. Provost suggested that 
the expropriation of private power com- 
panies be carried out through a State- 
controlled board rather than through the 
courts. 
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He warned the delegates against Social 
Credit, just as Jean Marchand had done 
at the annual convention of the Confedera- 
tion of National Trade Unions, particularly 
because of that party’s anti-union policies. 


Claude Jodoin 


Claude Jodoin, President of the Cana- 
dian Labour Congress, spoke in defence of 
the right to strike and stressed that strikes 
are not out-dated and that it was essential 
that this democratic right be maintained. 
He asserted that the implications of strikes 
are often exaggerated, pointing out that 
much more time is lost in Canada through 
sickness than through work stoppages. 


He expressed the hope, however, that 
labour and management would attain better 
understanding. 


He felt that the establishment of a social 
and economic advisory council would 
enable the labour movement to contribute, 
jointly with management, to the future of 
Canada. 

Joe Morris 


Joe Morris, Executive Vice-President of 
the Canadian Labour Congress, called on 
the Government for “a planned long-term 
expansion of our social capital and the 
development of our human resources.” 


Stating that the labour movement in 
Canada does not want any makeshift or 
make-work programs such as were prevalent 
in the thirties, he stressed that far-reaching 
measures were needed, i.e., “expanded and 
methodical planning of the public sector”. 


Mr. Morris said that “we want the Gov- 
ernment to launch a planned program of 
expenditures in the public sector of the 
economy on projects that will be self- 
supporting and that will create conditions 
necessary for rapid economic growth and 
increased job opportunities for an ever- 
expanding labour force.” 

Mr. Morris, who comes from British 
Columbia, warned Quebec workers against 
Social Credit, saying that “since 1952, when 
Social Credit came to power in British 
Columbia, they have adopted three labour 
laws: Bills 32, 43 and 42, each worse than 
the last and each aimed at cutting down 
the rights of unions.” 


T. C. Douglas 


T. C. Douglas, leader of the New Demo- 
cratic Party, called upon the delegates of 
the Quebec Federation of Labour to fight 
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for the right of collective bargaining for 
public servants. Some public servants, such 
as the Post Office employees, he said, were 
toiling under very bad working conditions. 
The Member for Burnaby-Coquitlam 
said that unemployment is presently the 
most serious problem facing the Govern- 
ment. The 200,000 new jobs the federal 
Government is planning to find each year 
will hardly be sufficient to cover the new- 
comers in the labour market, he said. 


Resolutions 
Political Action 


At the end of a three-hour discussion in 
which there was very little opposition, the 
QFL once more gave its full support to 
the New Democratic Party, promised to 
intensify its efforts in political action and 
decided to participate actively in the found- 
ing of a “popular” party at the provincial 
level. 

The convention adopted, with only five 
dissenting votes, a resolution recommend- 
ing that “the incoming Executive Board of 
the Quebec Federation of Labour concen- 
trate its activities, as much as_ possible, 
toward helping and participating in the 
founding of a new popular political party 
in the province of Quebec.” (The founding 
convention of the provincial wing of the 
NDP is to take place in March 1963.) 


Public Servants 


The Quebec Federation of Labour again 
claimed, for federal as well as provincial 
public servants, the right of association, 
including that of joining a trade union of 
their choice, and the right to bargain 
collectively and to strike. The Declaration 
of Principles adopted, however, distinguishes 
between the right to strike and strike action. 

“To suppose that public servants will 
resort to strike action without absolute 
necessity or indiscriminately and irrespective 
of public welfare is to do them wrong,” 
the Declaration said. 


Nuclear Weapons 


The convention adopted many resolu- 
tions calling for the abolition of nuclear 
weapons and of nuclear tests in the atmos- 
phere, and congratulating the “Voice of 
Women” organization for its attitude and 
the steps it has taken in that matter. Many 
of the delegates, however, were opposed 
to taking unilateral steps. 


Electoral Map 


The Quebec Federation of Labour once 
more declared itself in favour of revising 
the electoral map of the province. The 
delegates adopted a resolution calling for 
the establishment of an independent board 
composed of “representatives of various 
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social classes and sectors of the population 
and of experts in human sciences” to draft 
a bill for the redistribution of electoral 
ridings. 


Annual Conventions 


The Executive Board’s recommendation 
that from 1963 biennial conventions be held 
was rejected. As the recommendation re- 
quired an amendment to the constitution, 
it did not obtain the support of two thirds 
of the votes. 


Injunctions 


The Quebec Superior Court judges who 
grant injunctions without valid reasons were 
strongly criticized during the convention 
when the delegates adopted a resolution 
calling for the elimination of injunctions 
in labour-management disputes. 


A resolution, unanimously adopted, re- 
quested that: 

—All injunctions 
eliminated. 

—No interim injunctions in connection 
with the right to work be issued without 
notice and without previous notification to 
all parties concerned; 


—No injunction be issued limiting the 


right of peaceful picketing and the number 
of peaceful picketers. 


in strike cases be 


The Quebec Federation of Labour stressed 
that the injunction duplicates the provisions 
of the penal code, that it is provocative, 
that it throws discredit on justice and that, 
finally, it is generally harmful to the settle- 
ment of labour-management problems. 


Other Resolutions 


Among the resolutions adopted were 
some calling for: 

—Adoption, within a program of eco- 
nomic planning, of a minimum wage rate 
of $1.25 for all wage-earners in the prov- 
ince; 

—Adoption by the federal Government 
of a full employment policy; 

—Inauguration of trade-union courses for 
primary and high school pupils; 

—Putting into effect by the provincial 
Government of a full health insurance plan; 


—Adoption of an automobile insurance 
plan identical to the one in force in 
Saskatchewan; 


—Maintenance of rent control; 

—Abolition of tolls on public highways; 

—Abolition of premium stamps 
other such practices; 


—Inspection of all cattle to be slaugh- 
tered; 


and 
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—Immediate abolition of the Quebec 
Legislative Council; 


—Adoption of a law relative to conflicts 
between the personal interests of men in 
politics and of senior public officers and 
the public interest. 


Election of Officers 


Roger Provost was unanimously re-elected 
as President of the Quebec Federation of 
Labour, a post he has held since the 1956 
merger. 

Jean Gérin-Lajoie was re-elected as first 
Vice-President, but Louis Laberge, Presi- 
dent of the Montreal Labour Council, 
replaced Edouard Larose, who retired, as 
second Vice-President. Mr. Larose was 
appointed Honorary Vice-President. 


John Purdie and André Thibodeau were 
retained in their respective positions as 
Secretary and Treasurer. 


The industrial group Vice-Presidents are: 
Fernand Daoust, manufacturing; Paul Emile 
Jutras, transportation; Roland Goedike, 
food, beverages and services; Jean Paul 
Ménard, wood, loggers and construction; 
Paul Pichette, textiles; and Willie Laporte, 
mines and metals. 


The regional Vice-Presidents are: Aldo 
Caluori, René Mondou and Gérard Ran- 
court, City of Montreal; Théo. Gagné, 
Northern Quebec; Jean-Guy Denis, Gatineau 
and Laurentians; Robert Dean, South Shore- 
Eastern Townships; Oscar Longtin, South- 
ern Quebec; Albert Bergeron, St. Maurice 
region; and J. B. Hurens, City of Quebec. 





Industrial Fatalities in Canada 
during Third Quarter of 1962 


Deaths from industrial accidents during quarter numbered 235, decrease of one 
from total in previous quarter and of 62 from number in same quarter of 1961 


There were 235* industrial fatalities in 
Canada during the third quarter of 1962, 
according to the latest reports received by 
the Department of Labour. 

During the previous quarter, 236 fatalities 
were recorded, including 29 in a supplemen- 
tary list. In the third quarter of the previous 
year, 297 fatalities were recorded. 

During the quarter under review, there 
were two accidents that each resulted in 
the deaths of three or more persons. On 
July 22, seven employees of a Canadian 
airline company were killed when an air- 
craft, out of Vancouver, crashed and burned 
while attempting to land at Honolulu Inter- 
national Airport. On September 6, four 
employees were drowned when a fish packer 
vessel sank in the Gulf of Georgia in 
British Columbia. 


Grouping by Industries 


The largest number of fatalities, 42, was 
in the manufacturing industry. Of these, 
15 were in iron and steel products, 6 in 
paper products, 5 in food and beverages, 4 
in wood products, 3 each in transportation 
equipment, non-metallic mineral products 





* See Tables H-1 and H-2 at the back of book. 
The number of fatalities that occur during a quarter 
is always greater than the figures quoted in the 
quarterly articles. Information on accidents that 
occur but are not reported in time for inclusion is 
recorded in supplementary lists, and statistics are 
amended accordingly. The figures shown include 43 
fatalities for which no reports have been received. 
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and chemical products, 2 in non-ferrous 
metal products and 1 in electrical apparatus. 
For the same period of the previous year, 
62 fatalities were reported: 23 in iron and 
steel products, 7 each in transportation 
equipment and chemical products, 5 each 
in food and beverages and wood products, 
4 in electrical apparatus, 3 each in paper 
products, non-ferrous metal products and 
miscellaneous manufacturing industries, and 
2 in non-metallic mineral products. During 


The industrial fatalities recorded in these | 
quarterly articles, prepared by the Working | 
Conditions and Social Analysis Section of 
the Economics and Research Branch, are 
those fatal accidents that involved persons 
gainfully employed and that occurred dur- 
ing the course of, or arose out of, their 
employment. These include deaths that re- 
sulted from industrial diseases as reported | 
by the Workmen’s Compensation Boards. | 

Statistics on industrial fatalities are com- 
piled from reports received from the various | 
Workmen’s Compensation Boards, the Board 
of Transport Commissioners and certain | 
other official sources. Newspaper reports are 
used to supplement these. For those indus- 
tries not covered by workmen’s compensa- 
tion legislation, newspaper reports are the 
Department’s only source of information. It 
is possible, therefore, that coverage in such 
industries as agriculture, fishing and trap- 
ping and certain of the service groups 1s not 
as complete as in industries covered by 
compensation legislation. Similarly, a small 
number of traffic accidents that are in fact 
industrial may be omitted from the Depart- 
ment’s records because of lack of informa- 
tion in press reports. 
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1962’s second quarter, 33 employees lost 
their lives in this industry. Eight died in 
each of iron and steel products and trans- 
portation equipment, 4 in food and bever- 
ages, 3 each in wood products, paper 
products and non-ferrous metal products, 2 
in non-metallic mineral products, and 1 
each in textile products and chemical 
products. 


In the construction industry, of the 38 
fatalities reported, 21 were in buildings and 
structures, 10 in highways and bridges and 
7 in miscellaneous construction. Fatalities 
recorded in this industry for the same 
period in 1961 numbered 85; of these, 34 
were in buildings and structures, 23 in 
highways and bridges and 28 in miscel- 
laneous construction. During 1962’s second 
quarter, 51 fatalities were listed: 24 in 
buildings and structures, 14 in highways and 
bridges and 13 in miscellaneous construc- 
tion. 


The 36 fatalities recorded in the trans- 
portation, storage and communications in- 
dustry were distributed as follows: 19 in 
local and highway transportation, 10 in 
air transportation, 4 in railway transporta- 
tion and 3 in water transportation. During 
the same period of the previous year, 37 
employees lost their lives in this industry: 
12 in local and highway transportation, 11 
in railway transportation, 8 in air transpor- 
tation, 4 in water transportation and 1 each 
in storage and the unclassified category. 
Accidents during the second quarter of 
1962 resulted in 31 deaths: 12 in local 
and highway transportation, 11 in railway 
transportation, 6 in water transportation 
and 1 each in telegraph and telephones 
and the unclassified category. 


In the mining industry, of the 32 fatalities 
recorded, 20 were in metal mining and 6 
each were in coal mining and non-metallic 
mineral mining. For the same period of the 
previous year, 30 fatalities were listed: 20 
in metal mining, 3 in coal mining and 7 
in non-metallic mineral mining. During the 
second quarter this year, 34 employees lost 
their lives in the mining industry; 24 died 
in metal mining and 5 each in coal mining 
and non-metallic mineral mining. 


There were 25 fatalities in the service 
industry during the quarter: 21 in public 
administration, 3 in personal service and 
1 in recreation service. Fatalities recorded 
for the same period in 1961 numbered 20, 
of which 17 were in public administration 
and 3 in personal service. During 1962’s 
second quarter, 15 employees lost their 
lives in this industry: 12 in public adminis- 
tration, 2 in personal service and 1 in 
laundering. 


Grouping by Causes 


An analysis of the causes of the 235 
fatalities during the third quarter of 1962 
shows that 61 (26 per cent) were under 
the heading “collisions, derailments, wrecks, 
etc.”. Of these, 28 involved automobiles 
and trucks, 12 involved tractors and load- 
mobiles, 10 involved aircraft, 9 involved 
water craft and 2 involved other transport 
agencies. 


Fifty-four fatalities were under the head- 
ing “struck by” different objects. Of these, 
42 were in the category “other objects,” 6 
were the result of being struck by “tools, 
machinery, cranes, etc.” and 6 were caused 
by “moving vehicles.” 


Forty-two fatalities were caused by “falls 
and slips”; all but three were the result of 
falls to different levels. 


Twenty-eight fatalities were caused by 
being “caught in, on or between.” Of these, 
8 involved tractors and loadmobiles, 5 in- 
volved machinery, 4 involved hoisting or 
conveying apparatus, 3 involved automobiles 
and trucks, 2 each involved buildings and 
structures, and belts, pulleys, chains, lines, 
etc., and 1 each involved mine and quarry 
cars, trains and other railway vehicles, mis- 
cellaneous vehicles and crafts and miscel- 
laneous objects. 


By Province and Month 


By province of occurrence, the largest 
number of fatalities, 74, occurred in On- 
tario. It was followed by British Columbia 
with 59 and Alberta with 26. 

During the quarter under review, there 
were 87 fatalities in July, 83 in August and 
65 in September. 
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Civilian Rehabilitation 


Pan-Pacific Seminar on Vocational 
Rehabilitation of the Disabled 


Week-long conference in Philippines has as its theme, ‘‘Self-Respect through 
Employment.” Canada’s National Co-ordinator of Civilian Rehabilitation was 
co-chairman of planning committee. Rehabilitation conference in Mexico City 


“Self-Respect Through Employment” was 
the theme of the Pan-Pacific Seminar on 
Vocational Rehabilitation of the Disabled, 
held in Manila, the Philippines, during No- 
vember 1962. The conference was sponsored 
by the World Commission on Vocational 
Rehabilitation in co-operation with the 
Philippine Government and interested organ- 
izations. 


The objectives of the conference were: 


1. To stress the ultimate aim of voca- 
tional rehabilitation: the employment of 
disabled persons in economically useful 
and productive positions; 

2. To examine methods of preparation 
for employment of disabled persons through 
on-the-job training, special education and 
special vocational training centers; 


3. To study the feasibility of pre-voca- 
tional programs for disabled persons; 


4. To examine the role, functions, qualifi- 
cations and training of vocational counsellors 
in the vocational rehabilitation setting; 


5. To study practical methods in the 
development of work habits; 


6. To examine existing national programs 
which are designed to stimulate community 
efforts in employment of the disabled; 


7. To study means of utilizing existing 
international services for the development 
of local and national vocational rehabilita- 
tion programs. 


Nations participating in the conference 
included Australia, Burma, Ceylon, Repub- 
lic of China, Korea, Federation of Malaya, 
New Zealand, Pakistan, Hong Kong, India, 
Indonesia, Japan, Philippines, Thailand, 
United States and Vietnam. 


The keynote address was given by Dr. 
Aleksander Hulek, Rehabilitation Officer, 
Social Welfare Administration, United Na- 
tions. Donald V. Wilson, Secretary-General, 
International Society for Rehabilitation of 
the Disabled, spoke on “The Role, Func- 
tions, Qualifications and Special Training of 
the Vocational Counsellor in the Vocational 
Rehabilitation Setting”. John A. Nesbitt, 
Director of the World Commission on 
Vocational Rehabilitation, was in attend- 
ance. 
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Participants in the program included 
P. J. Trevethan of Goodwill Industries in 
the United States; Paul Scher, Executive 
Director of the Governor’s Committee on 
Employment of the Handicapped, Illinois; 
and Mrs. Ester Peterson, Assistant Secretary 
of Labor, U.S. Department of Labor; and 
rehabilitation experts from _ participating 
countries. Papers on “International Team- 
work in Vocational Rehabilitation” were 
presented by representatives of international 
bodies. 

Victor Baltazar, Supervisor, Office of 
Vocational Rehabilitation, Philippines, and 
a member of the World Commission on 
Vocational Rehabilitation, shared the chair- 
manship of the planning committee with 
Ian Campbell, National Co-ordinator, Civil- 
ian Rehabilitation, Canada. Mr. Campbell, 
who is Chairman of the World Commission, 
was unable to attend the conference. 


Inter-American Conference on Rehabilitation 


The fifth Inter-American Conference on 
Rehabilitation sponsored by the Interna- 
tional Society for Rehabilitation of the 
Disabled was held in Mexico City in con- 
junction with the fourth National Congress 
for the Rehabilitation of the Physically 
Disabled. The meeting continued for a full 
week. 

H. H. Popham of Ottawa, President of 
the International Society, spoke on the 
program of the International Society and 
its aim to make it possible, through a 
world-wide network of voluntary organiza- 
tions, for every disabled person to eliminate 
or reduce his impairment with the help of 
medical, social, educational and vocational 
services so that he might assume his right- 
ful place in the community. 

Dr. Conrad Zuckerman, Mexican Under- 
Secretary of Health and Welfare, noted 
that it is not enough to keep a man from 
dying. He must be enabled to take his 
rightful place in the world of work and 
assume his rights and responsibilities of 
citizenship. This is a new concept in Mexico, 
where it has been the custom for society 
to take care of disabled persons but now 
society endeavours to train the disabled 
individual to care for himself. 
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Older Workers 


Preparation for Retirement 


Purpose for living is most essential need of retired people; another important 
requisite is sufficient income. Both these requirements call for preparation, 
planning for retirement, says Chief of Department's Division on Older Workers 


A purpose for living is perhaps the most 
essential need of retired people, H. L. 
Douse, Chief of the Division of Older 
Workers of the Department of Labour, said 
in an address last month to a church men’s 
association in Ottawa. 

Another important requisite was a suffi- 
cient income. “Without it no one can feel 
independent, and a feeling of independence 
is another essential ingredient,” he said. 

The speaker emphasized the importance 
of planning and preparing for retirement. 
In particular, people should plan to meet 
two changes that required a considerable 
amount of adjustment, he said. These were: 
the loss of the accustomed occupation, and, 
in most cases, a reduction in income. 

Regarding the first, he said development 
in a person’s later years of a purpose for 
living was a challenge that must be met by 
everyone individually according to his needs 
and desires. “Because we are all individuals, 
no set formula or pattern can be applied 
to retirement; we can only generalize.” 

For some, the answer might lie in con- 
tinuing to work as long as they were phys- 
ically and mentally capable of doing so. 
Since many persons derived their greatest 
satisfaction from their daily work, com- 
pulsory retirement for them might be a 
tragedy unless they could find another 
occupation that brings them the same satis- 
faction. There were some who could find 
the satisfaction they needed in the pursuit 
of a hobby, or even in another occupation. 
But there were people “who could never 
be happy or contented breaking completely 
with their regular occupations.” 

No less an authority than Dr. Wilder 
Penfield, the eminent neuro-surgeon, the 
speaker pointed out, had advocated the 
development of a second career; he had 
himself set an example by becoming a 
novelist. 

Mr. Douse suggested that there was much 
church and social work to be done that 
for some older people offered an oppor- 
tunity to help others and to find an interest 
for themselves. 

But “the very act of deciding for yourself 
what is best for you is itself a challenge— 
a challenge to your imagination, your 
powers of self-analysis, and your judgment,” 
Mr. Douse said. 
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Referring to the provision of income for 
retirement, the speaker said that if older 
workers can continue in steady employ- 
ment “during the vital years from age 
40-65 they are more likely to reach retire- 
ment with adequate economic resources.” 
In the Branch of which his Division is a 
part, “We have, therefore, concentrated on 
efforts to remove age discrimination in em- 
ployment against middle-aged and older 
workers,” by urging employers to retain 
employees according to “capability and 
qualifications without regard to age, and 
to remove unnecessary upper age limits in 
their hiring policies.” 

Mr. Douse suggested that for those who 
knew that they would have a smaller income 
after retirement it was a good plan to 
submit to voluntary retrenchment of ex- 
penditure for a few years before retirement. 
This had the double advantage of helping 
people to get used to spending less before 
they were actually obliged to do so, and 
also of allowing them to add to their 
savings. 


Government's Hiring Policy 


Mr. Douse said that besides appealing 
to private employers, the federal Govern- 
ment had set an example in its own hiring 
policy. The Civil Service Commission had 
announced in November that more men 
and women of 40 years of age or over are 
joining the Civil Service every year. In 
1961, 28.4 per cent of all appointments to 
the Service were in this age group, com- 
pared with 20 per cent in 1958 and 26.8 
per cent in 1960. 

In the clerical and related classes, persons 
over 40 represented 23.5 per cent of all 
new appointments; in administration and 
inspection, 42.1; in technical and profes- 
sional, 11.2; and in the manual, maintenance 
and service classes, 37.19 per cent. 

The Commission pointed out that there 
are now very few age limits for entrance 
to the public service. Those that once 
applied to clerks and other large groups 
were abolished some time ago. Those that 
remain apply to training classes such as 
Foreign Service Officer, and classes where 
physical fitness is of prime importance, such 
as Firefighter. 
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Women’s Bureau 





University Enrolment of Canadian Women 


Faculty in which a girl enrols gives clue to her choice of future occupation 
Comparison of 1960-61 university enrolment with that in 1950-51 shows that 


girls continue fo prepare for 


In so far as university enrolment by 
faculties is a clue to the professional dis- 
tribution of women in the labour force, the 
table below suggests slight if any changes 
in the immediate future. Over the years 
of this century, the proportion of all work- 
ing women who are engaged in professional 
services has remained at about 14 per cent, 
and nurses and teachers consistently have 
accounted for the majority. 


A comparison of the enrolment of 1960- 
61 with that a decade earlier shows that 
women students in education, preparing for 
the teaching profession, have multiplied 
both in numbers and as a percentage of 
the total, and still form the largest group. 
The only other significant increase is in 
pharmacy, where in 1960-61 women made 
up 21.6 per cent of the total compared with 
11.6 per cent in 1950-51. Other proportional 
as well as numerical increases occurred 
in dentistry, law, medicine and veterinary 
science, but were too slight to affect occu- 
pational distribution appreciably. 

Nor at the post high school, non-univer- 
sity level of education are there marked 
changes in the employment of girls. The 


traditional women’s occupations: teacher, nurse 


Dominion Bureau of Statistics reports that, 
in October 1962, out of an enrolment of 
11,797 in publicly operated schools at this 
level, only 593 or 4.1 per cent were girls. 

The majority of these were aiming to- 
ward the more traditional fields of women’s 
work: secretarial science, home economics 
and interior decorating. There were 30 in 
journalism and 23 in “radio and television 
arts.” Business claimed a smaller number, 
who were in accountancy, merchandising, 
hotel or business administration. Some 62 
were enrolled in medical and industrial 
laboratory technology. Except for two in 
draughting technology, the only others who 
had ventured into courses requiring specific 
background in mathematics and science 
were three in electronic technology and 
four in industrial chemistry. 

Many explanations may be advanced for 
the predominance of traditional choices in 
women’s occupational outlook. Perhaps most 
women are happier in the more accepted 
fields. 

Nevertheless it is pertinent to ask whether 
girls are made aware of other occupations 
or even the new possibilities in fields in 
which women have always worked. 


UNDERGRADUATE ENROLMENT OF WOMEN IN CANADIAN UNIVERSITIES 


(Source: Higher Education Section of Education Division, Dominion Bureau of Statistics) 


Faculty 
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1950-1951 1960-1961 
Number of eerie Number of Se neiee 
ieee of total race of total 
7,269 28.2 13,034 30.9 
669 16.5 1,401 17.0 
76 4.5 68 3.0 
28 4.2 17 2.2 
333 9.7 473 Teas 
6 6 48 4.5 
941 41.7 5,114 48.0 
19 2 66 t 
96 3.9 127 5.1 
274 6.2 401 9 
170 11.6 395 26.6 
12 2.4 25 5.3 
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COLLECTIVE BARGAINING REVIEW 





Collective Bargaining, Fourth Quarter, 1962 


During the fourth quarter of 1962, col- 
lective bargaining in Canada led to the 
signing of 51 major agreements covering 
approximately 76,000 employees. Among 
the new agreements negotiated during the 
period were contracts applying to employees 
in the iron and steel products, brewing, 
rubber, glass, transportation equipment and 
pulp and paper industries. Other major 
agreements were signed by employers in 
railway, truck, urban and water transpor- 
tation, grain storage, telephone communica- 
tions, gas and electric power distribution 
and metal mining. Extensive collective bar- 
gaining went forward during the quarter in 
the logging industry in Quebec and Ontario, 
where five major contracts were signed and 
eight agreements were under negotiation 
by the end of December. 

All but four of the major agreements 
negotiated during the period included general 
wage increases. The settlements granting no 
increases in basic wages, however, provided 
for improvements in such areas as premium 
pay, vacations, pensions, group life insur- 
ance, weekly indemnities, cost-of-living 
adjustments and employer contributions to 
welfare plans. 

In the last three months of 1962, the 
Steelworkers negotiated five major settle- 
ments. Three of these were with manufac- 
turers of iron and steel products and two 
covered approximately 1,000 miners in 
Quebec. 

In October, the Steelworkers completed 
negotiations for a two-year master agree- 
ment covering both hourly and _ salaried 
employees of Continental Can in Canada 
and the United States. In Canada, this agree- 
ment applies to production and maintenance 
workers, office and technical staffs at the 
company’s plants in Toronto, Chatham and 
Vancouver. Besides wage increases totalling 
6 cents an hour for hourly employees and 
$2.40 a week for salaried personnel, this con- 
tract provides for pension benefits of $3.25 a 
month per year of credited service, 50 cents 
more than the previous formula, and a $2 
increase in the disability pension, raising 
benefits to $5 a month per year of service. 

The company’s S.U.B. plan is also 
amended so that weekly unemployment 





benefits might reach a maximum of $76 
instead of the previous $50 for a worker 
with four dependants. Furthermore, em- 
ployees who work anytime during a week 
are to be entitled to 32 hours pay. Other 
provisions in the agreement, such as pre- 
ferential hiring rights at other company 
plants, relocation allowances for employees 
with ten or more years of service and early 
pensions for employees whose age plus 
length of service total 80, are to be applic- 
able in the event of plant shutdowns. 

An outstanding feature of the Continental 
Can settlement is a plan, taking effect in 
1964, that will allow a three-months leave 
of absence with pay for employees with 
15 or more years of service and thereafter 
at five-year intervals. 

At Lachine and Longue Pointe, Que., the 
Steelworkers reached a two-year settlement 
with Dominion Bridge which grants no 
general wage increase but provides for im- 
provements in welfare and insurance benefits 
as well as double time for hours worked 
in excess of 12 a day. A two-year agree- 
ment signed by the union with General 
Steel Wares and its subsidiary Easy Washing 
Machine Company grants a total wage in- 
crease of 7 cents an hour to employees in 
London, Toronto and Montreal; under this 
agreement the employer and employees are 
each to contribute 3 cents an hour toward 
group insurance and pension plan improve- 
ments. 

In the mining industry, the Steelworkers 
concluded three-year agreements with Nor- 
metal Mining and Quemont Mining in 
Quebec on terms similar to those negotiated 
with Noranda Mines last September. The 
agreements grant two annual wage increases 
of 23 per cent and incorporate a wage 
increase of at least 5 cents an hour given 
by the companies prior to settlement. 

In mid-October, the Ontario Labour Rela- 
tions Board certified the Steelworkers as 
bargaining agent for approximately 15,000 
employees of the International Nickel Com- 
pany at Sudbury who had hitherto been 
represented by the Mine, Mill and Smelter 
Workers. Certification was granted by a 
two-to-one decision of the Board, the dis- 
senting member contending that the Steel- 


_ ,This review is prepared by the Collective Bargaining Section, Labour-Management 
Division, of the Economics and Research Branch. 
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workers had violated a no-propaganda regu- 
lation within 72 hours of a pre-hearing 
representation vote conducted last February. 

The Steelworkers opened negotiations at 
Sudbury on October 25 and presented 
proposals similar to those already under 
consideration at the company’s Port Col- 
borne refinery, where the union had dis- 
placed the Mine, Mill and Smelter Workers 
in December 1961. In November, the 
management and the union agreed to include 
the Port Colborne union representatives in 
the Sudbury talks. According to newspaper 
reports, the Steelworkers’ proposals included 
job and income security measures such as 
an S.U.B. plan, severance pay, improve- 
ments in the pension plan and a proposal 
to change the seniority structure to facilitate 
movement of employees from one Inco 
division to another. 

At Falconbridge Nickel Mines, where 
active bargaining had been suspended dur- 
ing the Steelworkers’ campaign to enroll 
the company’s employees, the Mine, Mill 
and Smelter Workers opened negotiations 
in October to renew a contract that had 
expired on March 31, 1962. This followed 
the Steelworkers’ withdrawal in July of 
their application for bargaining rights. 

In the brewing industry, the Brewery 
Workers and Dow Brewery signed a new 
agreement covering approximately 800 em- 
ployees in Montreal and Quebec Giiy, Phe 
settlement included terms along the pattern 
set by the union and the brewing industry 
in Ontario earlier in the year. In addition 
to hourly wage increases of 6 cents retro- 
active to January 1962, 8 cents effective 
January 1963 and 8 cents to be granted a 
year later, the company agreed to adopt 
an S.U.B. plan providing weekly benefits 
of $45 in the first year of the agreement, 
$46 in the second year and $47 in the third 
year for single employees ($55, $56 and 
$57 for married employees), payable for 
10 to 52 weeks, depending on length of 
service. 

Molson’s Brewery agreed to raise wages 
by 73% per cent for about 1,000 employees 
in Montreal represented by the Molson’s 
Employees Association. This increase, retro- 
active to January 1962, was negotiated in 
accordance with a wage reopener in an 
existing three-year contract that will expire 
September 29, 1963. 

A strike of more than 1,000 employees 
in the tire manufacturing industry was 
averted in October when the Rubber Work- 
ers and Dominion Rubber reached a settle- 
ment at Kitchener, Ont. Negotiations had 
been in progress since February. The union 
was seeking a wage increase of 6 cents an 
hour, improved seniority provisions and a 
reduction in the qualifying period for four 
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weeks vacation from 25 to 22 years of 
service. During the summer, a conciliation 
board heard presentations from the parties 
and released a majority report suggesting 
that the parties further examine every pos- 
sible area for settlement. The union nominee 
on the board recommended a wage increase 
of 5 cents an hour for one year, which was 
the pattern followed by other rubber manu- 
facturers in 1962. Talks continued after a 
strike vote and produced a one-year agree- 
ment giving no wage increases but provid- 
ing for four weeks vacation after 22 years 
of service. Accompanying this contract was 
a three-year supplemental agreement that 
provides for a supplementary pension pay- 
able between ages 65 and 70, a higher 
basic pension, increases in group life insur- 
ance for employees active and retired, 
higher S.U.B. and the establishment of a 
separation pay plan. 

Three major collective agreements were 
signed in the glass manufacturing industry 
during the quarter. Two of these contracts 
were negotiated at the Montreal and Hamil- 
ton plants of Dominion Glass by the Glass 
and Ceramic Workers. They provide for 
wage increases totalling 19 cents an hour 
over three years, an increase in the evening 
and night shift premiums to 7 cents and 9 
cents respectively from the previous 6 cents 
and 8 cents, three weeks vacation after 12 
years of service (after 15 years under the 
previous contract) and higher company 
contributions toward medical insurance 
plans. 

The settlements at Dominion Glass ended 
work stoppages that had begun at both 
plants in August. At the Montreal plant, 
approximately 1,200 employees had been 
idle for eight weeks by the time a settle- 
ment was reached late in October. The union 
and the management at Hamilton signed a 
memorandum of agreement on November 
1, ending an 11-week strike of 1,100 em- 
ployees. 

In December, another settlement in the 
glass industry was concluded by the United 
Auto Workers and Duplate Canada Limited 
in Oshawa. The parties agreed to a total 
base rate increase of 16 cents an hour over 
a period of three years, a 2-cent increase 
in shift premiums, raising the evening and 
night shift premiums to 10 cents and 12 
cents respectively; higher group insurance 
and sickness and accident benefits; short 
work week benefits; and changes in the 
vacation plan. 

The UAW also negotiated three major 
agreements in the transportation equipment 
industry. At Chatham, Ont., the union 
signed a three-year contract that provides 
for three annual increases of 6 cents an 
hour for International Harvester employees. 
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Elsewhere in the transportation equip- 
ment industry, a 28-month agreement that 
averted a threatened strike was concluded 
with Canadian Car at Fort William, Ont. 
Although no general wage increase is 
granted under this agreement, provision is 
made for certain classification adjustments 
and a change in the cost-of-living allow- 
ance formula that will add approximately 
2 cents an hour to current wages. More- 
over, the company’s pension plan is to be 
non-contributory, with benefits amounting 
to $2 a month per year of service. Canadian 
Car also agreed to pay the anticipated 
increase in P.S.I. premiums and to make 
larger contributions toward a hospital, life 
insurance and sickness and accident plan. 

In December, the United Auto Workers 
concluded an agreement of 30 months dura- 
tion with Canadian Acme Screw and Gear, 
Monroe Acme, Galt Machine and Mare- 
mont Acme at Toronto. Under this con- 
tract, wage increases total 11 cents an hour 
for male day workers, 13 cents an hour 
for female day workers and 15 cents an 
hour for skilled trades. Other provisions 
include an increase in group life insurance 
to $3,500 from the previous $2,800 for male 
employees—coverage remains at $1,000 for 
female workers—and a weekly indemnity 
increase from $30 to $40. 

By December, the last four major col- 
lective agreements in the pulp and paper 
industry in Quebec and Ontario that had 
expired in 1962 were renewed. Two of 
the settlements were negotiated by the Pulp 
and Paper Workers’ Federation (CNTU) in 
Quebec. The union signed a two-year agree- 
ment with Consolidated Paper at Port 
Alfred providing for a wage increase of 
5 cents an hour, additional classification 
adjustments and a wage reopener in the 
second year of the contract. The other 
agreement, negotiated with Domtar Pulp 
and Paper (Craft and Bex Board Division) 
at East Angus, raises wages by 4 cents 
an hour. This contract is to be for a term 
of 20 months but contains the proviso that 
such additional monetary items as will be 
negotiated with Canada Paper in the com- 
ing months will be applied to Domtar 
employees at East Angus. 

The other two settlements in the pulp 
and paper industry were negotiated by the 
Paper Makers and the Pulp and Paper Mill 
Workers, who signed one-year agreements 
with Consolidated Paper at Grand’Mere, 
Que., where wages are to rise by 5 cents 
an hour, and with Dryden Paper, Dryden, 
Ont., which agreed to a wage increase of 
4 cents an hour. 

In three of the pulp and paper industry 
agreements, afternoon and night shift prem- 
iums were increased to 7 cents and 10 cents 
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respectively and two agreements reduced 
the qualifying period for four weeks vaca- 
tion from 25 to 23 years of service. 

On October 27, the Brotherhood of Rail- 
road Trainmen and the CPR reached a 
settlement two days before a strike deadline 
set by the union earlier in the month. 
R. A. Emerson, CPR Vice-President, had 
stated that a walkout by the Trainmen 
would immediately halt all traffic and would 
mean the layoff of 60,000 other CPR 
employees. As the strike date approached, 
the company issued layoff notices to its 
employees. The company and the union 
continued negotiations, however, and the 
CPR offered to increase wages by 8 per 
cent over 31 months and to adopt the 
majority recommendations concerning work 
rules made by the conciliation board. The 
union believed that the proposed changes 
in work rules would cost some of its 
members more than they would gain 
through the wage increase and that amend- 
ments to work rules should be negotiated 
individually. Negotiations went forward with 
the assistance of a mediator, W. H. Dickie, 
and resulted in a 31-month agreement 
similar to that concluded by the Trainmen 
and the CNR last May. Under the con- 
tract, the wages of approximately 6,000 
CPR conductors, brakemen, yardmen and 
switch tenders are to be increased by 8 
per cent in five steps and the qualifying 
period for four weeks vacation is to be 
reduced to 25 from 35 years of service. 
As to changes in work rules, 16 recom- 
mendations of the conciliation board are 
to be implemented in full, two were accepted 
with some modification and one is to be 
resolved at a later date. 

Five major agreements covering nearly 
5,000 workers were concluded elsewhere 
in the transportation industry and related 
sectors. In British Columbia, the Street 
Railway Employees negotiated a two-year 
contract providing for two annual wage 
increases of 7 cents an hour for 2,000 
transit employees of the B.C. Hydro and 
Power Authority. 

The Railway Clerks signed two major 
contracts during the quarter. One agree- 
ment, with several elevator companies at 
Fort William and Port Arthur, Ont., pro- 
vides for annual wage increases of 24 per 
cent over two years, raising the labourer’s 
rate by 11 cents an hour. The union also 
signed a three-year agreement with the 
National Harbours Board in Montreal that 
grants a total general wage increase of 18 
cents an hour and classification adjustments 
ranging from 2 cents an hour for labourers to 
7 cents an hour for snow plough operators. 

A three-year contract applying to em- 
ployees of trucking companies in northern 
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Ontario was signed by the Teamsters. The 
companies agreed to increase wages by 23 
to 25 cents an hour and to increase com- 
pany contributions toward health and wel- 
fare insurance from $8 to $12 a month per 
employee. It was further agreed that the 
employers and employees would each make 
monthly contributions of $3 in 1962, $4 in 
1963 and $5 in 1964 toward a pension plan. 

In Newfoundland, the Railway, Transport 
and General Workers signed an agreement 
with Canadian National Newfoundland 
Steamship Service. This agreement is for a 
period of five years, a longer term than 
any other major contract negotiated in 
1962. It provides for three annual wage 
increases of $9.58 a month and two annual 
increases of $9.57 a month, raising the 
seaman’s wage to $284.79 a month. The 
total negotiated wage increase for a seaman 
amounts to 28 cents an hour. 

During the quarter, five major agree- 
ments were concluded in the telephone 
communications industry. In October, New 
Brunswick Telephone and the IBEW signed 
a two-year agreement covering 550 traffic 
employees that raises wages by an average 
of 7.8 per cent in two steps and lowers 
the qualifying period for four weeks vaca- 
tion from 35 to 31 years of service. 

In November, Bell Telephone concluded 
four collective agreements that affect 
approximately 8,000 clerical and associated 
workers, nearly 500 communications sales 
employees, and 9,700 employees in crafts 
and services represented by the Canadian 
Telephone Employees Association (Ind.) and 
more than 8,000 telephone operators whose 
bargaining agent is the Traffic Employees 
Association (Ind.). The wage increases 
agreed to in these settlements average 
approximately 3 per cent for one year. In 
addition, improvements were made to the 
vacation plan for employees who take their 
annual leave outside July and August. Vaca- 
tions taken in July and August are to 
remain at two weeks after one year of 
service, three weeks after 15 years of service 
and four weeks after 30 years of service. 

Other negotiations in this industry went 
forward between the IBEW and Alberta 
Government Telephones and Maritime Tele- 
graph and Telephone, and between the 


Communications Workers and Saskatchewan 
Government Telephones. 

Major settlements reached during the 
quarter in the gas and power industry 
affected approximately 3,000 employees. In 
Ontario, Consumers’ Gas and the Chemical 
Workers signed a three-year agreement 
providing for wage increases totalling 19 
cents an hour and an increase in group 
life insurance to $5,000 from the previous 
$3,000. Joint negotiations in the Alberta 
natural gas industry produced a one-year 
agreement between two Employees Asso- 
ciations and Canadian Western Natural Gas 
and Northwestern Utilities, with no pro- 
vision for a wage increase. In Quebec, a 
wage increase of 14 cents an hour was 
negotiated by the Employees Association 
of Shawinigan Water and Power under a 
wage reopener clause in the existing con- 
tract, due to expire in October 1963. 

In the last three months of 1962, collec- 
tive bargaining was extensive in the logging 
industry in Quebec and Ontario, where 
major agreements applying to approximately 
14,000 workers were under negotiation. In 
Quebec, nearly 5,700 loggers were affected 
by five settlements. Two of these were 
concluded by the Pulp and Paper Workers’ 
Federation (CNTU) and Consolidated Paper; 
they are of two years duration and provide 
for a general wage increase of 8 cents an 
hour, classification adjustments and in- 
creases in piece rates. 

The Bush Workers’ section of the Farm- 
ers’ Union in Quebec negotiated a three-year 
contract that gives three annual wage 
increases of 4 per cent to Price Brothers’ 
employees, and a two-year agreement em- 
bodying wage increases of 3 to 6 per cent 
with John Murdock. In December, the 
union signed a contract of 15 months dura- 
tion with Domtar Newsprint (Woodland 
Division) providing for wage increases of 
10 to 35 cents an hour. Included in these 
settlements were increases in piece rates. 

In Ontario, the Carpenters (Lumber and 
Sawmill Workers) were bargaining on behalf 
of 8,000 woods employees of several pulp 
and paper companies. Negotiations had 
begun in August and September. The largest 
bargaining unit, that of Abitibi Power and 
Paper, was nearing a settlement in December. 


Collective Bargaining Scene 


Agreements covering 500 or more employees, 
excluding those in the construction industry 


Part |—Agreements Expiring During January, February and March 
(except those under negotiation in December) 
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Company and Location Union 


CBC, company-wide 4.644461. eee ee .. Broadcast Empl. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
CBC COMP any Wid 6 ph sc toe. pues eee, Radio & T.V. Empl. (ARTEC) (Ind.) 
Cdn. British Aluminum, Baie Comeau, Que. ....... Metal Trades’ Federation (CNTU) 
Consumers Glass, Toronto, Ont. .......0......00ccc.00- «+ Glass & Ceramic Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Dairies (various), Vancouver & New Westmin- 
ECT SB ge ee ie gee Bate via 9 OR Teamsters (Ind.) 
Fairey Aviation, Eastern Passage, N.S. ................ Machinists (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Firestone Tire & Rubber, Hamilton, Ont. ............ Rubber Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber, New Toronto, Ont. ..... Rubber Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Hamilton’ City,.Ont, @a.:.285 ogee aoe Public Empl. (CLC) (office empl.) 
Pramiltons City... Ont x5 hoot se ee Public Service Empl. (CLC) (outside empl.) 
Weyer BrOs el OFOntO. Ont... ae eee Chemical Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) | : 
Manitoba "Telephone 008. Ok es Man. Telephone Assn. (Ind.) (clerical & main- 
tenance empl.) f 
Manitobamlclephoné.s.)..0c.eceaeste. ee ee TB (AFL-CIO/CLC) (electrical craft 
empl. 
WManitobasrelepnone. =) ee I.B.E.W. (AFL-CIO/CLC) (traffic empl.) 
Moirs Ltd. & Moirs Sales, Halifax, N.S. .............. Teamsters (Ind.) & Bakery Wkrs. (CLC) 
Miramichi Lumber, Chatham Industries & others, 
MiLAmI@nI a DOLLS, FIN .is:8 oa) cer le Miramichi Trades & Labour (Ind.) 
New Brunswick Power Commission, province- 
Widereers, ee NS Danes I.B.E.W. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Noranda Copper & Brass, Montreal, Que. ............ Empl. Assn. (Ind.) 
Quebec North Shore Paper, Baie Comeau, Fran- ; 
QUuclinN weSlenereiay .QUuG:s 0. 4 ee, Carpenters (Lumber & Sawmill Wkrs.) (AFL- 
CIO/CLC) 


Royal Alexandra Hospital, Edmonton, Alta. ..... Public Empl. (CLC) ‘ oe 
St. Boniface General Hospital, St. Boniface, Man. Empl. Union of Hospital Institutions (Ind.) 


Saskatchewan Government .00.........cccccccsccssssescscoseeess Sask. ibe Empl. Assn. (Ind.) (labour service 
empl. 
Silverwood Dairies, Toronto, Ont. ..............00..0.... Retail, Wholesale Empl. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Stanrock Uranium Mines, Elliot Lake, Ont. ........ Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Telegram Publishing, Toronto, Ont. ...................... Newspaper Guild (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
WiInnIpe re ily. Vidi Lacs. , eile wae eee Public Service Empl. (CLC) 
Part II—Negotiations in Progress During December 
Bargaining 
Company and Location Union 
Alberta Government Telephones ..............ccccessesesese I.B.E.W. (AFL-CIO/CLC) (plant empl.) 
American Can, Hamilton, Simcoe, Ont. & Mont- 
PCa OUC ne eee en ee ee CLC-chartered local 


Asbestos Corp. & others, Thetford Mines, Que. Mining Empl. Federation (CNTU) 


trict, Ole. Fee ee tg in Pee me ae bide Federation (CNTU) (garage 
empl. 
BIAWOn, Clarkson Ones. 2, (eee eee Oil Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
B.C. Hotels Assn., New Westminster, Burnaby, 
Fraser Valleys B. Cig; x:cie Oc unemou dee ae Motel Empl. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
B.C. Hotels Assn., Vancouver, B.C. o.ccccccccccssssoseese Hotel eee (AFL-CIO/CLC) (beverage dis- 
pensers 
B.C. Hydro & Power Authority o0.....0..ccccccccccccceees I.B.E.W. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
B:Coi Hydro «& Powers Authority )..i¢i eee). Office Empl. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Breweries (various), Winnipeg, Man. .................... Brewery Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Bristol Aero-Industries, Winnipeg, Man. ............ Machinists (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
CPR. system-wide 20 GA ihe Le aes Trainmen (AFL-CIO/CLC) (dining car staff) 
Calgary City; Altamai.otnus.. Qt. ainda Public Empl. (CLC) (inside empl.) 
Calgatya Citys Alta teense: .nche fone em th, ee. Public Empl. (CLC) (outside empl.) 
Calgary General Hospital, Calgary, Alta. ............ Public Empl.. (CLC) 
Calgary Power & Farm Electric Services, Alta. Empl. Assn. (Ind.) 
Canada & Dominion Sugar, Montreal, Que; ey... Bakery Wkrs. (CLC) 
CanadairsiStytLaurentOueiwene.. eben bee. Machinists (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Cdn. Industries, Brownsburg, Que. .........c.ccc0c00-... Mine Wkrs. (Ind.) 
Clothing Mfrs. Assn., Farnham, Quebec & Vic- 
horiaville, Ques "es eeee! i BO Ine Clothing Wkrs. Federation (CNTU) 
Continental Can, St. Laurent, Que. ............... mer... CLC-chartered local 
David & Frere, Montreal, Que. ...00.060..00050.00........ Empl. Assn. (Ind. 


) 
ee ae Auto Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Or ee Mine Wkrs. (Ind.) 
Dominion Steel & Coal (Cdn. Bridge), Walker- 
ville) [Ont sae er i a tie Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Re rae Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Arts! Amati) Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Donohue Bros., Clermont, Que. ..............ccc0000000-4. SCO aa & Sawmill Wkrs.) (AFL- 
Eastern Canada Stevedoring, Halifax, N.S. ........ Railway Clerks (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Eastern Canada Stevedoring & two others, 
iLoronto,) Ont. niet. Aan ee tee I.L.A. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Edmonton ‘City; Alta. ta ee eee. Public Empl. (CLC) (outside empl.) 


a Mine, Mill & Smelter Wkrs. (Ind.) 
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Company and Location Union 


H. J. Heinz, Leamington, 1) aA oe nit LAA An Se Packinghouse Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Hospitals (4), Trois Rivieres, Que. «0.0.0.0... Service Empl. Federation (CNTU) 
Iron Ore of Can., Nfld. & QUE. oneeecseeecesseereneseronnes Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Manitoba Rolling Mill, Selkirk, Man. ................. Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Maritime Tel. & Tel. & Eastern Electric, com- 

PANY-WIdE oo... eseeeescseeeeeeeeeneneeneees Epis etasdenesaveaseres LB.E.W. (AFL-CIO/CLC) (plant empl.) 
Maritime Tel. & Tel., company-wide .................. ILB.E.W. (AFL-CIO/CLC) (traffic empl.) 
Men’s Clothing Mfrs. Assn., Toronto, Ont. ........ Amalgamated Clothing Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Millinery Mfrs. Assn., Montreal, “Que. ®......c....6055- Hatters (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Montreal City, Que. ........ssseesesseeseseesnesesteneerenseeees Fire Fighters (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Montreal City, Que. ..........ccccecsssesnesercsenssessesees Public Service Empl. Fed. (CNTU) (inside 
empl. 
Montreal City, Que... sees teeeieenenteneneess Public Service Empl. (CLC) (outside empl.) 
Northern Electric, Belleville, Ont. & Montreal, 
Oude! sssecssesecnecucnecnseseatescsueansasensanecnsanensenecnes Empl. Assn. (Ind.) (plant empl.) 
Northern Electric, Montreal, Que. ..........-..:.:0 Office Empl. Assn. (Ind.) 
Old Sydney Collieries, Sydney Mines, Sate Mine Wkrs. (Ind.) 


Saint John Shipbuilding & Dry Dock, Saint John, 
Tee ee es cere rowenseere prgssatertepa sey? Various unions 
Saskatchewan Government Telephone .................. Communications Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


h 
Battleford, Prince Albert & Weyburn, Sask. .... ere local & Public Service Empl. 
Shell Oil, Montreal East, Que. ...........::::sssseesesssseee Empl. Council (Ind.) 


Shipping Federation, Halifax, N.S., Saint John, 
N.B., Montreal, Quebec & Three Rivers, Que. LL.A. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


TCA, Camada-wide ...........-.:ccccccetseeesetseseescesnenenennenes Machinists (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Toronto General Hospital, Toronto, Ont. ............ Building Service Empl. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Toronto Star, Toronto, Ont. 0.0.0... eeeneseeeee Newspaper Guild (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Vancouver Board of Police Commissioners, Van- 

POUIVEL 0 Eh Coe peice we cecenn cargos gas sadngueaisnsnenanactosaennsaiees B.C. Peace Officers (CLC) 
NFARICOUIVET, CULY Bo ea. ene A =< cmp mvnisdtecnae ome sh- pr ro-atenas ose dees Civic Empl. (Ind.) (outside empl.) 
NI STCOUV OL. Citys BC u ceccitey. osedide. da cannanarpeareseseen -oteees Fire Fighters (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
COTE VEL C15, Be. Con oe eas nens sancti cote tds Pone ted sannnche Public Empl. (CLC) (inside empl.) 
Vancouver General Hospital, Vancouver, B.C. .... Public Empl. (CLC) 
Wabasso Cotton, Welland, Ont. .............:: eee United Textile Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Winnipeg General Hospital, Winnipeg, Man. .... Public Empl. (CLC) 


Conciliation Officer 
Bldg. mtce. & window cleaning contractors, 


WanCOouve4rs, BsCz sccccen...ceresenseres-2ccnhshrtnoncnadeetisntece Bldg. Service Empl. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Burnaby District, B.C. .......:csceeeesessesseeeesseteesnenees Public Empl. (CLC) 

Cdn. Lithographers’ Assn., Eastern Canada ........ Lithographers (Ind.) 

Council of Printing Industries, Toronto, Ont. .... Printing Pressmen (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Great Lakes Paper, Fort William, Ont. ...............- Carpenters (Lumber & Sawmill Wkrs.) (AFL- 
CIO/CLC) 

Hotel Vancouver, Vancouver, B.C. ..........:::ee Railway, Transport & General Wkrs. (CLC) 

International Nickel, Sudbury, Ont. .........-..:0 Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

K.V.P. Company, Espanola, Ont. ............... Carpenters (Lumber & Sawmill Wkrs.) (AFL- 
CIO/CLC) 

Kimberly-Clark & Spruce Falls Paper, Kapus- 

kasing & Longlac, Ont. 00.0... cece eeseeeeseeeeteens Carpenters (Lumber & Sawmill Wkrs.) (AFL- 

CIO/CLC) 

Marathon Corp., Port Arthur, Ont. ............ cacy) pee & Sawmill Wkrs.) (AFL- 

Northern Forest Products, Port Arthur, Ont. .... a oer anna & Sawmill Wkrs.) (AFL- 

I 

Outboard Marine, Peterborough, Ont. ................ Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Rowntree Co., Toronto, Ont. ...........::::eeeeeeeeees Retail, Wholesale Empl. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

St. Lawrence Corp., Nipigon, Ont. ..............0+ Carpenters (Lumber & Sawmill Wkrs.) (AFL- 
CIO/CEC) 

Conciliation Board 

Abitibi Power & Paper, northern Ontario .......... CaP OCL AN ee & Sawmill Wkrs.) (AFL- 

B.C. Shipping Federation, various ports ................ Longshoremen & Warehousemen (CLE) 

Hotel Chateau Laurier (C.N.R.), Ottawa, Ont. Railway, Transport & General Wkrs. (CLC) 

Hotel Empress (C.P.R.), Victoria, B.C. ................ Railway, Transport & General Wkrs. (CLC) 


Northern Electric (western region), Toronto, Ont. Communications Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) (shop, 
warehouse & installation empl.) 


Post-Conciliation Bargaining 


International Nickel, Port Colborne, Ont. .......... Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Arbitration 
Hospitals (11), Montreal & CUIStEICt, (QUE. encased Service Empl. Federation (CNTU) 
Montreal General Hospital, Montreal, Que. ........ Service Empl. Federation (CNTU) | 
Quebec City, Que. ......cccceeseseesssetessesesenenerenaesenenens Municipal & School Empl. Federation (Ind.) 


(inside empl.) 
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Company and Location Union 


Quebec: City. sOne...ns. 5 coe ee Municipal & School Empl. Federation (Ind.) 
(outside empl.) 


Work Stoppage 


Que. Iron & Titanium, Sorel, Que. .................... Metal Trades’ Federation (CNTU) 
Shawinigan Chemicals, Shawinigan, Que. ............ CNTU-chartered local 


Part I!l—Settlements Reached During December 1962 


(A summary of major terms on the basis of information immediately available. Figures 
on the number of employees covered are approximate. ) 


CDN. ACME SCREW & GEAR, MONROE ACME, GALT MACHINE & MAREMONT ACMRB, TORONTO, 
ONT.—AUTO WKERs. (AFL-CIO/CLC): 30-mo. agreement covering 800 empl.—settlement pay 
of $20 prorated; wage increases of 6¢ an hr. eff. Nov. 16, 1962 and 5¢ an hr. eff. Nov. 16, 
1963 for male day wkrs.; wage increases of 8¢ an hr. eff. Nov. 16, 1962 and 5¢ an hr. eff. 
Nov. 16, 1963 for female day wkrs.; base rate increase of 5¢ an hr. eff. Nov. 16, 1962 for male 


CpN. COPPER REFINERS, MONTREAL, QuE.— METAL RFINING Wxrs. UNION (IND.): 3-yr. 
agreement covering 1,000 empl.—general wage increases of 5¢ an hr. eff. Dec. 3, 1962, 4¢ an hr. 
eff. Dec. 3, 1963 and 4¢ an hr. eff. Dec. 3, 1964; evenng and night shift premiums increased to 
8¢ and 11¢ respectively (formerly 7¢ and 9¢); Sunday premium increased to 15¢ an hr. (formerly 
10¢ an hr.) for straight-time work. 


DOMTAR NEWSPRINT (WOODLAND Div.), DoLBEAu, QuE.—BusH WKRs., FARMERS’ UNION 
(IND.): 15-mo. agreement covering 800 empl.—wage increases of 10¢ to 35¢ an hr. eff. Dec. 17, 
1962; piece rate increase of $1.40 a cord eff. Dec. 17, 1962; time and one half after 54 hrs. 
of work per wk.; log drivers to receive time and one quarter after 9 hrs. of work per day and 
time and one half after 54 hrs. of work per wk.; union shop; labourer’s rate $1.25 an hr. 


DOoMTAR PULP & PAPER (FORMERLY ST. LAWRENCE Corp.), East ANGUS, QUE.—PULP & PAPER 
Wkrs. FEDERATION (CNTU): 20-mo agreement covering 500 empl.—general wage increase of 
4¢ an hr. and nearly 20 classification adjustments eff. Jan. 1, 1963; 3 floating holidays (formerly 
2 floating holidays); 4 wks. vacation after 23 yrs. of service (formerly after 25 yrs.); employer to 
contribute 50¢ a mo. additional to sickness insurance plan; contract provides that monetary 
items yet to be negotiated by Canada Paper in May 1963 will be applied to this agreement. 


DRYDEN PAPER, DrypDEN, ONT.—PAPER MAKERS (AFL-CIO/CLC) & Pup & PAPER MILL 
Wxrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC): 1-yr. agreement covering 700 empl.—general wage increase of 4¢ an 
hr. eff. Jan. 1, 1963; evening and night shift premiums increased to 7¢ and 10¢ respectively 
(formerly 6¢ and 9¢); 4 wks. vacation after 23 yrs. of service (formerly after 25 yrs.). 


DUPLATE CANADA, OsHAWA, ONT.—AUTO Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC): 3-yr. agreement covering 
600 empl.—wage increases of 4¢ an hr. eff. Sept. 6, 1962, 6¢ an hr. eff. Sept. 6, 1963 and 6¢ 
an hr. eff. Sept. 6, 1964; wage increases of 12¢ to 15¢ an hr. for skilled tradesmen; 8¢ of cost-of- 
living allowance incorporated into wage rates; evening and night shift premiums increased to 
10¢ and _12¢ respectively (formerly 8¢ and 10¢); 4 hrs. off with pay prior to Christmas and New 
Year’s Day supersedes Civic Holiday; time and one half for work performed on Civic Holiday 
and double time plus 1 day’s pay (previously time and on half plus 1 day’s pay) for work 
performed on other paid holidays; 1 wk. vacation with 2% of annual earnings maintained for empl. 
with less than 3 yrs. of service; 2 wks. vacation with 4% of annual earnings after 3 yrs. of 
service and 5% of annual earnings after 8 yrs. of service; 3 wks. vacation with 6% of annual 
earnings after 10 yrs. of service (formerly 2 wks. vacation with 4% of annual earnings after 3 
yrs. of service and 3 wks. vacation with 6% of annual earnings after 13 yrs. of service); short 
work wk. benefit introduced; group life insurance increased to $6,000 (formerly $4,000); weekly 
indemnity increased to $60 (formerly $45); improvements in accident and dismemberment 
indemnity and pension plans; employer to pay 50% of hospital and medical insurance premiums 
for pensioners; 3 days’ bereavement leave for death in immediate family (spouse, children and 
parents); maximum jury duty allowance increased to $10 a day up to 60 days in a calendar 
yr. (formerly $5 a day up to 14 days in a calendar year). 


LAKEHEAD TERMINAL ELEVATORS, Fort WILLIAM & PorT ARTHUR, ONT.—RAILWAY CLERKS 
(AFL-CIO/CLC): 2-yr. agreement covering 1,100 empl.—wage increases of 23 %-efl. Jan:.1% 
1963 and 24% of 1962 rates eff. Jan. 1, 1964; 3 wks. vacation after 10 yrs. of service (formerly 
after 15 yrs.); provision for 1 wk. additional for vacations taken in Jan., Feb., and March 
deleted from agreement; employers continue to pay 50% of medical and hospital insurance 
ST, with upper limit of $6.90 a mo. removed; labourer’s rate after Jan. 1, 1964 will be 
$2.14 an hr. 


Ottawa Civic HospitaL, Otrawa, ONT.—PUBLIC Empi. (CLC): 1-yr. agreement from 
Jan. 1, 1962 to Dec. 31, 1962 covering 1,250 empl.—arbitration award granting a general wage 
increase of $2.75 a wk. eff. Jan. 1, 1962; for empl. hired since May 15, 1961, starting rates 
to be equivalent to those eff. after 6 months of service under the previous agreement; maximum 
rates attainable after 3 yrs. of service (formerly after 4 yrs.); Boxing Day to be a paid holiday 
(formerly if proclaimed by the city of Ottawa); time and one half plus holiday pay for work 

(Continued on page 45) 
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INTERNATIONAL 


LABOUR ORGANIZATION 





Tripartite Technical Meeting for Printing and Allied Trades 


Technological changes frequently require 
adjustments to the number, distribution and 
qualifications of workers in a particular 
undertaking. Every effort should be made 
by employers and workers to find and put 
into effect measures that will enable work- 
ers whose jobs are changing or disappearing 
to continue in employment, it was sug- 
gested by the Tripartite Technical Meeting 
for the Printing and Allied Trades on the 
particular problems that arise in the 
printing industry in developing countries. 
The meeting, from November 12 to 23, 
was convened by the International Labour 
Organization. Government, employers’ and 
workers’ delegates from 18 countries par- 
ticipated. 

The meeting believed that careful con- 
sideration should be given in each country, 
in the light of its economic and social 
circumstances, to the alternative of less 
expensive equipment, requiring more manual 
workers, as opposed to more modern equip- 
ment with fewer job opportunities. 

The conclusions adopted by the meeting 
noted that the future growth of the printing 
and allied industries in developing countries 
will create substantial demands for skilled 
manpower. At the same time, modernization 
may cause a change in the distribution of 
the skills required. 


Vocational training, the meeting believed, 
is a responsibility that should be shared by 
governments with the representatives of em- 
ployers’ and workers’ organizations. Train- 
ing facilities and programs should take 
full account of new processes and equipment 
which have been introduced or are likely to 
be introduced. The opinion was expressed 
that, in order to meet the changes arising 
from technological progress, accelerated 
training techniques can be useful for ad- 
vanced training or for the retraining of 
workers who might otherwise face displace- 
ment. It is desirable, also, to develop 
programs for skilled workmen and tech- 
nicians involving training in a foreign 
country. 

Other conclusions concerned training in 
management development, choice of ma- 
chinery and problems of small firms. 

The meeting also adopted a series of 
conclusions concerning the protection of 
workers’ health in the printing and allied 
trades. 

In its conclusions, the meeting considered 
it essential that in developing countries, 
governments should accord a priority to 
the printing and allied trades and should 
ensure to these trades such resources and 
facilities of all kinds as are necessary for 
their development and for their moderniza- 
tion. 





Algeria Becomes 104th ILO Member Country 


Admitted to the United Nations on 
October 8, Algeria became a member of the 
International Labour Organization on Octo- 
ber 19. The admission of Algeria brings to 
104 the number of ILO member countries. 


Collective Bargaining Scene 


Algeria has stated that it remains bound 
by the obligations of 42 International 
Labour Conventions the provisions of which 
had previously been made applicable to 
Algeria by France. 


(Continued from page 44) 
performed on a paid holiday if an empl. receives no alternative day off within 40 days (formerly 
alternative time off only); cash allowance for up to 4 mos. accumulated sick leave to be granted 
to retiring employees (formerly leave equivalent to a maximum of 4 mos. accumulated sick 
leave was allowed immediately prior to retirement); employer to pay half of the cost of a group 
life insurance plan providing for a death benefit of 14 times employees’ annual wages; orderly’s 


starting rate $53.25 a wk. 


WINNIPEG Ciry, MAN.—Fire FIGHTERS (AFL-CIO/CLC) : 


1-yr. agreement covering 500 


empl.—wage increase yet to be negotiated with the Public Service Empl. will be applied to 
this agreement; service pay to be $6 a mo. after 10 yrs. of service (formerly 10¢ a calendar day) 
and $9 a mo. after 15 yrs. of service (formerly 20¢ a calendar day). 
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TEAMWORK 
in INDUSTRY 


Feedback of information from employees 
to management is vital to the health of 
industry, asserts Fernand Boyer, production 
manager of the container division, Standard 
Paper Box Manufacturing Ltd., Montreal, 
Que. “If management doesn’t have this level 
of contact with employees, it should run 
after it,” he advises. “Management needs 
the confidence of the employee; otherwise 
molehills can become mountains.” 


There was a time when Standard’s Labour- 
Management Committee devoted its atten- 
tion primarily to production efficiency, care 
of equipment and associated manufacturing 
problems. Today the emphasis is on labour- 
management co-operation and communica- 
tions. 


Mr. Boyer stated that joint consultation 
had saved his firm a lot of money during 
the past five years but that the plant 
LMC’s greatest contribution was the way 
it improved relations between employees 
and management. 


Asked what he would recommend that 
management do to make joint consultation 
succeed, he replied: “Management must 
want it to succeed. Management must see 
to it that top brass regularly attends LMC 
meetings. Otherwise employees will conclude 
that the idea isn’t important. If you want 
top-drawer relations, then top brass must 
set the pace.” 





Production superintendent Jean Marie 
Ratté believes that the man on the job can 
improve on anything that is put in front 
of him—if management will give him the 
opportunity. “In our experience, no matter 
how much management planning and fore- 
sight have gone into a new piece of plant 
equipment or a new production procedure, 
the employees most closely connected with 
its operation have begun suggesting im- 
provements right away—sometimes even 
before the thing is installed,” explained 
Mr. Ratté. Joint consultation at Standard 
Paper Box now invites the employee’s point 
of view before, not after, plant changes 
have been made. 


Follow-through on accepted employee 
proposals for alterations and innovations 
in equipment and procedure is persistent. 
When the final changes have been made, a 
management representative goes directly to 
the employee concerned and asks him: Are 
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you satisfied? Is it everything you wanted? 
Only if the employee answers “yes” to both 
questions is the project listed in the Labour- 
Management Committee minutes as “com- 
pleted.” 


Roger Carbonneau, personnel manager 
at Standard Paper Box and an industrial 
relations graduate of the University of 
Montreal, told Department of Labour repre- 
sentatives that he would prefer to see joint 
consultation “advance through the example 
of those who practise it and are convinced 
of its value” rather than have it forced on 
Canadian industry by legislation. 


Consultation and co-operation between 
industry’s two giants would one day be 
universal throughout this country, he pre- 
dicted. “Those individuals who resist the 
idea will eventually see—as we have—that 
joint consultation pays off not only in 
greatly improved labour-management rela- 
tions but in dollars and cents as well. If 
they cannot be won over on moral grounds, 
they will be impelled to do so for economic 
reasons,” said Mr. Carbonneau. 


Fernand Carpentier, a truck driver with 
Standard Paper Box and a member of the 
firm’s labour-management committee, stated 
that fear can be replaced by understanding 
if labour and management have some form 
of regular contact with each other. “We 
have had a few members who were afraid 
to attend labour-management meetings when 
their turn came along,” he said. “But it 
took just one meeting to put them straight, 
to make them see that management was 
very human and understanding.” Mr. Car- 
pentier added that after this particular 
problem was overcome by joint consultation, 
a “family atmosphere” developed in the 
plant. 


Mr. Carpentier stated there is strong union 
enthusiasm and support for the committee. 
The 200 production employees are members 
of the Cardboard and Corrugated Paper 
Workers Union (CNTU) and are repre- 
sented on the LMC by seven fellow-workers 
—one each from the corrugator, printing, 
specialty, die cutting, finishing, shipping and 
maintenance departments. “Joint consulta- 
tion is responsible for cultivating the good 
relations we have here—and for maintaining 
them,” said Mr. Carpentier. 


Establishment of Labour-Management 
Committees is encouraged and assisted by 
the Labour-Management Co-operation Serv- 
ice, Industrial Relations Branch, Department 
of Labour. In addition to field representa- 


tives located in key industrial centres, who 
are available to help both managements and 
trade unions, the Service provides various 
aids in the form of booklets, posters and 
nims. 
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INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS 


AND CONCILIATION 





Certification and Other Proceedings before 
the Canada Labour Relations Board 


The Canada Labour Relations Board met 
for two days during November. The Board 
issued three certificates designating bargain- 
ing agents, ordered one representation vote, 
and rejected two applications for certifica- 
tion. 

During the month the Board received six 
applications for certification, one application 
for revocation of certification, and allowed 
the withdrawal of three applications for 
certification. 


Applications for Certification Granted 


1. Truckers, Cartagemen, and Building 
Material Employees Local Union No. 362, 
General Drivers, Warehousemen and Help- 
ers Local No. 979, General Truck Drivers 
Union Local No. 938, General Truck 
Drivers and Helpers Union Local No. 31, 
of the International Brotherhood of Team- 
sters, Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and Help- 
ers of America, on behalf of a unit of 
employees of Pacific Inland Express Litds 
Calgary, Alta. (L.G., Dec. 1962, p. 1386). 


2. Canadian Air Line Flight Attendants’ 
Association, on behalf of a unit of steward- 
esses employed by TransAir Limited, Win- 
nipeg, Man. (L.G., Nov. 1962, p. 1283). 

3. National Harbours Board Police Asso- 
ciation, Port of Saint John, on behalf of 
a unit of harbour police employed by the 
National Harbours Board, Saint John, N.B. 
(L.G., Dec. 1962, p. 1387). 


Representation Vote Ordered 


Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers, 
applicant, the New York Central Railroad 
Company Lessee of the Michigan Central 
Railroad and Sub-lessee of The Canada 
Southern Railway, respondent, and Brother- 
hood of Locomotive Firemen and Engine- 
men, intervener (L.G., Dec. 1962, p. 1386). 
The Board directed that the names of the 
applicant and intervener be on the ballot 


in the vote, which affected a unit of loco- 
motive engineers employed by the company 
in the Canada Division of its Northern 
District (Returning Officer: T. B. McRae). 


Applications for Certification Rejected 


1. Seafarers’ International Union of Can- 
ada, applicant, and Porter Shipping Limited, 
Toronto, Ont., respondent (L.G., Dec. 1962, 
p. 1386). The application was rejected for 
the reason that the Board was not satisfied 
that the applicant had as members in good 
standing a majority of the employees 
affected. On the evidence, at least one 
employee in the unit who had signed an 
application for membership and paid fees 
to the applicant in an unsuccessful applica- 
tion made in 1961 affecting unlicensed 
employees of the respondent had had his 
1961 payment returned to him at the time 
he signed a new application for member- 
ship in connection with the present applica- 
tion and this money was then returned to 
the representative of the applicant as pay- 
ment of fees for purposes of membership 
in support of the present application. The 
Board found that this method of payment 
does not accord with the Rules of the 
Board and this one instance in itself des- 
troyed the applicant’s majority. 


2. International Longshoremen’s and 
Warehousemen’s Union, Local 509, Ca- 
nadian Area, applicant, and Northland 
Terminals Co. Ltd., Vancouver, B.C., 
respondent (L.G., Dec. 1962, p. 1387). 
The application was rejected for the reason 
that it was not supported by a majority 
of the employees in the unit found appro- 
priate for collective bargaining. 


Applications for Certification Received 


1. International Union, United Automo- 
bile, Aerospace and Agricultural Implement 
Workers of America (UAW), Local 698, 


This section covers proceedings under the Industrial Relations and Disputes Investi- 
gation Act, involving the administrative services of the Minister of Labour, the Canada 
Labour Relations Board, and the Industrial Relations Branch of the Department. 
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Scope and Administration of Industrial Relations and Disputes Investigation Act 


Conciliation services under the Industrial 
Relations and Disputes Investigation Act are 
provided by the Minister of Labour through 
the Industrial Relations Branch. The branch 
also acts as the administrative arm of the 
Canada Labour Relations Board in matters 
under the Act involving the board. 

The Industrial Relations and Disputes 
Investigation Act came into force on Sep- 
tember 1, 1948. It revoked the Wartime 
Labour Relations Regulations, P.C. 1003, 
which became effective in March, 1944, and 
repealed the Industrial Disputes Investigation 
Act, which had been in force from 1907 
until superseded by the Wartime Regulations 
in 1944. Decisions, orders and certificates 
given under the Wartime Regulations by the 
Minister of Labour and the Wartime Labour 
Relations Board are continued in force and 
effect by the Act. 

The Act applies to industries within 
federal jurisdiction, i.e., navigation, shipping, 
interprovincial railways, canals, telegraphs, 
interprovincial and international steamship 
lines and ferries, aerodromes and air trans- 
portation, radio broadcasting stations and 
works declared by Parliament to be for the 
general advantage of Canada or two or 
more of its provinces. Additionally, the Act 
provides that provincial authorities, if they 
so desire, may enact similar legislation for 
application to industries within provincial 
jurisdiction and make mutually satisfactory 
arrangements with the federal Government 
for the administration of such legislation. 

The Minister of Labour is charged with 
the administration of the Act and is directly 
responsible for the appointment of con- 
ciliation officers, conciliation boards, and 
Industrial Inquiry Commissions concerning 
complaints that the Act has been violated 
or that a party has failed to bargain collec- 
tively, and for application for consent to 
prosecute. 

The Canada Labour Relations Board is 
established under the Act as successor to 


on behalf of a unit of employees of Com- 
pagnie Nationale Air France, Montreal 
(Investigating Officer: R. L. Fournier). 

2. Seafarers’ International Union of 
Canada, on behalf of a unit of unlicensed 
personnel of The Irving Oil Company, 
Saint John, N.B. (Investigating Officers: 
H. R. Pettigrove and R. L. Fournier). 

3. Taggart Employees Association on 
behalf of a unit of employees of Taggart 
Service Limited, Ottawa, Ont., and Inaerco 
Limited, Perth, Ont. (Investigating Officer: 
G. E. Plant). | 

4. Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Warehousemen 
and Helpers Local No. 91 of the Inter- 
national Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauf- 
feurs, Warehousemen and Helpers of Amer- 
ica, on behalf of a unit of mail truck 
drivers employed by Rod Service (Ottawa) 
Limited, Ottawa, Ont. (Investigating Offi- 
cer: G. A. Lane). 
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the Wartime Labour Relations Board to 
administer provisions concerning the certi- 
fication of bargaining agents, the writing of 
provisions—for incorporation into collective 
agreements—fixing a procedure for the final 
settlement of disputes concerning the mean- 
ing or violation of such agreements and the 
investigation of complaints referred to it by 
the minister that a party has failed to 
bargain collectively and to make _ every 
reasonable effort to conclude a collective 
agreement. 

Copies of the Industrial Relations and 
Disputes Investigation Act, the Regulations 
made under the Act, and the Rules of 
Procedure of the Canada Labour Relations 
Board are available upon request to the 
Department of Labour, Ottawa. 

Proceedings under the Industrial Rela- 
tions and Disputes Investigation Act are 
reported below under two headings: (1) 
Certification and other Proceedings before 
the Canada Labour Relations Board, and 
(2) Conciliation and other Proceedings 
before the Minister of Labour. 

Industrial Relations Officers of the De- 
partment of Labour are stationed at Vancou- 
ver, Winnipeg, Toronto, Ottawa, Montreal, 
Fredericton, Halifax and St. John’s, New- 
foundland. The territory of four officers 
resident in Vancouver comprises British 
Columbia, Alberta and the Yukon and 
Northwest Territories; two officers stationed 
in Winnipeg cover the province of Saskatch- 
ewan and Manitoba and Northwestern 
Ontario; four officers resident in Toronto 
confine their activities to Ontario; five 
officers in Montreal are assigned to the 
province of Quebec, and a total of three 
officers resident in Fredericton, Halifax and 
St. John’s represent the Department in the 
Maritime Provinces and Newfoundland. The 
headquarters of the Industrial Relations 
Branch and the Director of Industrial Rela- 
tions and staff are situated in Ottawa. 


5. Seafarers’ International Union of Can- 
ada on behalf of a unit of marine engineers 
employed by Irving Oil Company Limited, 
Saint John, N.B. (Investigating Officers: 
H. R. Pettigrove and R. L. Fournier). 


6. Canadian Merchant Service Guild, 
Inc., on behalf of a unit of deck officers 
employed by Law Quarries Transportation 
Limited, Port Colborne, Ont. (Investigating 
Officer: R. L. Fournier). 


Application for Revocation Received 


P. G. Robertson, H. R. Douglas, et al, 
applicants, Trans-Canada Air Lines, Mont- 
real, Que., respondent, and the International 
Association of Machinists, respondent. The 
application was for the revocation of the 
certification issued by the Board on October 
2, 1961 to the International Association of 
Machinists in respect of a unit of produc- 
tion planners employed by Trans-Canada 
Air Lines (L.G. 1961, p. 1147). 
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Applicants for Certification Withdrawn 


1. Canadian Merchant Service Guild, Inc., 
applicant, and Law Quarries Transportation 
Limited, Port Colborne, Ont., respondent 
Mea. Dec, 1962; p. 1337) (New applica- 
tion received, see above). 

2. Seafarers’ International Union of Can- 
ada, applicant, and Kent Line Ltd. (Irving 
Oil Company), Saint John, N.B., respond- 


Conciliation and Other 


ent (unlicensed personnel) (L.G., Dec. 
1962, p. 1387) (New application received, 
see above). 

3. Seafarers’ International Union of Can- 
ada, applicant, and Kent Line Ltd. (Irving 
Oil Company), Saint John, N.B., respond- 
ent (marine engineers) (L.G., Dec. 1962, 
p. 1387) (New application received, see 
above). 


Proceedings 


before the Minister of Labour 


Conciliation Officers Appointed 


During November, the Minister of Labour 
appointed conciliation officers to deal with 
the following disputes: 

1. Hull City Transport Limited and Hull 
Metropolitan Transport Limited, Hull, Que., 
and Division 591 of the Amalgamated 
Association of Street, Electric Railway and 
Motor Coach Employees of America (Con- 
ciliation Officer: C. E. Poirier). 

2. Northern Wings Limited, Sept-Iles, 
Que., and Lodge 767 of the International 
Association of Machinists (Conciliation 
Officer: C. E. Poirier). 


3. Alberta Wheat Pool, Burrard Ter- 
minals Limited, Pacific Elevators Limited, 
Saskatchewan Wheat Pool and United Grain 
Growers Limited, and Grain Workers’ 
Union, Local 333 of the International 
Union of United Brewery, Flour, Cereal, 
Soft Drink and Distillery Workers of Amer- 
ica (Conciliation Officer: G. R. Currie). 


4, Canadian Transit Company, Windsor, 
Ont., and Local 880 of the International 
Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, 
Warehousemen and Helpers of America 
(Conciliation Officer: F. J. Ainsborough). 


5. Canadian National Hotels, Limited 
(Charlottetown Hotel, Charlottetown) and 
Canadian Brotherhood of Railway, Trans- 
port and General Workers (Conciliation 
Officer: H. R. Pettigrove). 


6. Canadian National Hotels, Limited 
(Bessborough Hotel, Saskatoon) and Cana- 
dian Brotherhood of Railway, Transport 
and General Workers (Conciliation Officer: 
J. S. Gunn). 


Settlements Reported by Conciliation Officers 


1. Hill The Mover (Canada) Limited, 
Ottawa and Toronto Terminals, and Local 
419 of the International Brotherhood of 
Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and 
Helpers of America (Conciliation Officer: 
F. J. Ainsborough) (L.G., Dec. 1962, p. 
1392). 
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2. Canadian Pacific Air Lines, Limited, 
Vancouver, and Local 28 of the Hotel and 
Restaurant Employees’ and Bartenders’ In- 
ternational Union (Conciliation Officer: 
G. R. Currie) (L.G., Sept. 1962, p. 1034). 

3. Canadian Pacific Railway Company 
S.S. Princess Helene and Seafarers’ Inter- 
national Union of Canada (Conciliation 
Officer: H. R. Pettigrove) (L.G., Aug. 1962, 
p. 951). 


Conciliation Boards Appointed 


1. Canadian National Hotels Limited 
(Chateau Laurier Hotel, Ottawa) and 
Canadian Brotherhood of Railway, Trans- 
port and General Workers (L.G., Dec. 
19623. ps 1392). 

2. Hull City Transport Limited and Hull 
Metropolitan Transport Limited, Hull, Que., 
and Division 591 of the Amalgamated 
Association of Street, Electric Railway and 
Motor Coach Employees of America (see 
above). 


Conciliation Board Report Received 

Motor Transport Industrial Relations 
Bureau (Hanson Transport Company Lim- 
ited, Inter-City Truck Lines Limited, The 
Walter Little Limited, The Overland Express 
Limited, Smith Transport Limited and 
Motorways Limited) (Northern General 
Agreement) and Local 938 of the Inter- 
national Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauf- 
feurs, Warehousemen and Helpers of Amer- 
ica (L.G., Oct. 1962, p. 1149). The text 
of the report is reproduced below. 


Settlement Reached following Board Procedure 


Motor Transport Industrial Relations 
Bureau (Hanson Transport Company Lim- 
ited, Inter-City Truck Lines Limited, The 
Walter Little Limited, The Overland Ex- 
press Limited, Smith Transport Limited 
and Motorways Limited) (Northern Gen- 
eral Agreement) and Local 938 of the 
International Brotherhood of ‘Teamsters, 
Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and Helpers of 
America (see above). 
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Report of Board in Dispute between 


Motor Transport Industrial Relations Bureau, Toronto 


and 


International Brotherhood of Teamsters 


This Board held its first meeting at the 
King Edward Hotel, Toronto, Ont., on 
Saturday, the 13th of October, 1962, at 
which time both parties filed written briefs 
and made oral submissions, from which it 
became clear that while the parties had 
agreed that the wage increases recently 
granted in the general freight and main- 
tenance agreements between the parties in 
what was colloquially called the “Southern 
Agreements” between the parties should 
apply to the “Northern Agreements,” there 
were still five outstanding matters in dispute 
between these parties which must be re- 
solved before the Northern Agreements 
between the parties could be consummated. 

The points at issue between the parties 
were as follows: 

1. Maintenance of existing wage differen- 

tials. 

2. Hours of work and overtime. 

3. Maintenance of present highway mile- 

age limitations. 

4, Maintenance of present 

wealth” provisions. 

5. Duration of proposed collective agree- 

ment. 


**share-the- 


The Board conferred with the parties, 
both jointly and severally, throughout Satur- 
day, October 13, without being able to 
achieve agreement between the parties on 
any of the points in dispute, and both 
parties suggested at various times during 


During November, the Minister of Labour 
received the report of the Board of Con- 
ciliation and Investigation established to 
deal with a dispute between the Motor Trans- 
port Industrial Relations Bureau, Toronto, 
and Local 938 of the International Brother- 
hood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Warehouse- 
men and Helpers of America. The Bureau 
represented the following companies: Han- 
son Transport Company Limited, Inter-City 
Truck Lines Limited, The Walter Little 
Limited, The Overland Express Limited, 
Smith Transport Limited and Motorways 
Limited (Northern General Agreement). 

The Board was under the chairmanship of 
His Honour Judge R. W. Reville of Brant- 
ford, Ont. He was appointed by the Minister 
on the joint recommendation of the other 
two members, Michael O’Brien and Paul 
Siren, both of Toronto, nominees of the 
Bureau and union, respectively. 

All matters in dispute between the parties 
were resolved with the assistance of the 
Board and terms of settlement were signed 
to this effect. 

The report is reproduced below. 
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the day that unless the parties retreated 
from their past positions on one or more 
of the disputed points, this Board might 
as well adjourn and write its report. 


However, the members of the Board 
unanimously felt that the parties respective 
positions were not as rigid as they super- 
ficially appeared, and suggested to the par- 
ties that the proceedings be adjourned for 
one week and that in the meantime the 
parties review their respective positions, 
confer with each other, and attempt to 
resolve their respective differences if at all 
possible, and the parties agreed to this 
proposed procedure. 


The Board met again with the parties 
on Saturday, October 20, and it rapidly 
became apparent that the cooling-off period 
suggested by the Board had a beneficial 
effect, because the rigidity exhibited by the 
parties during the first sittings of the Board 
was now considerably modified, and that 
the climate for achieving a mutually satis- 
factory settlement between the parties was 
much more favourable. The Board then 
continued its efforts to assist the parties to 
achieve concensus ad idem throughout the 
day and the evening of Saturday, October 
20, and finally the parties, with the assist- 
ance of the Board and with the exercise 
of much goodwill and mutual understand- 
ing, were able to achieve complete settle- 
ment of all the matters in dispute between 
them. 

The parties then, under the auspices of 
the Board, drew up complete minutes of 
settlement of all their outstanding differ- 
ences, which minutes of settlement were 
then executed by the signing authorities for 
both parties, and by the members of this 
Board, which may be summarized as 
follows: 

Both the Northern General Freight Agree- 
ment and the Northern Maintenance Freight 
Agreement, both dated the 11th day of 
May, 1959, are renewed subject to the 
following amendments: 

1. All matters agreed to between the 
parties prior to the sittings of the Con- 
ciliation Board on the 13th and 20th days 
of October, 1962, shall be embodied in the 
new collective agreements between the 
parties. 

2. The new collective agreements be- 
tween the parties shall take effect from 
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the 4th day of November, 1962, and shall 

expire as follows: 

(a) The Northern General Freight Agree- 
ment on the 15th of November, 1965; 

(b) The Northern Maintenance Freight 
Agreement on the 15th of July, 1965. 


3. Wage increases contained in the Gen- 
eral Freight (Southern) Agreement shall 
apply to the new Northern General Freight 
and Northern Maintenance Freight Agree- 
ments, and be phrased in the same manner 
and intervals. 


4. In addition to item 3 above, wage 
rates in Group (b) shall be increased by 
six cents (.06¢) per hour, to be applied as 
follows: 

(a) General Freight Agreement, January 
Ist, 1965, two cents (.02¢) per hour; 
October Ist, 1965, four cents (.04¢) 
per hour. 

(b) General Maintenance Freight Agree- 
ment, January ist, 1965, two cents 
(.02¢) per hour; June Ist, 1965, four 
cents (.04¢) per hour. 

and wage rates in Group (c) shall be 

increased by eight cents (.08¢) per hour, 

to be applied as follows: 

(a) General Freight Agreement, January 
Ist, 1965, two cents (.02¢) per hour; 
October ist, 1965, six cents (.06¢) per 
hour; 

(b) General Maintenance Freight Agree- 
ment, January ist, 1965, two cents 
(.02¢) per hour; June Ist, 1965, six 
cents (.06¢) per hour. 


5. The overtime conditions listed in the 
General Freight (Southern) Agreement, and 
the General Maintenance Freight (South- 
ern) Agreement, shall be applied to the 
Northern Agreements as of January 1, 1963, 
except that such conditions shall not apply 
to regularly scheduled pick-up and delivery 
runs that extend beyond the urban limits 
of municipalities covered by the said agree- 
ments. 


6. The present “share-the-wealth” provi- 
sions shall not apply to those communities 
on Highway No. 17 and north of said 
Highway No. 17. 


7. Speed limits shall be in accordance 
with those posted, except that the maximum 
speed shall be 55 miles an hour. 


8. The present mileage limitations con- 
tained in the expired agreements shall 
remain at 4,400 miles per two weeks’ period, 
except that drivers may book off after 2,200 
miles in one week at their home terminals 
providing there are qualified highway driv- 
ers available in either the highway or city 
departments. 


9. Retroactivity: All employees who have 
worked every week in the period January 
1, 1962 to November 4, 1962, inclusive, 
shall be paid eighty dollars ($80.00) as 
retroactive pay. Any employee who has not 
worked every week in the above mentioned 
period shall be paid retroactive pay on 
the basis of two dollars ($2.00) per week 
for each week in which he has worked 
more than fifteen (15) hours. 

This Board wishes to commend the par- 
ties and their representatives for the con- 
ciliatory and co-operative attitude which 
they displayed throughout the course by 
the Board’s hearings, and for the obvious 
goodwill that was exhibited by each to the 
other in arriving at a sensible and far- 
sighted agreement. 


All of which is respectfully submitted. 


(Sed.) R. W. REVILLE, 
Chairman. 

(Sgd.) M. O'BRIEN, 
Member. 


(Sgd.) PAUL SIREN, 
Member. 


Dated at the City of Brantford, Ontario, 
this 27th day of October, A.D. 1962. 





Canadian Railway Board of Adjustment No. | 
Releases Decisions in Four Recent Cases 


The Canadian Railway Board of Adjust- 
ment No. 1 last month released its deci- 
sions in four cases, three of which had 
required a second hearing in the presence 
of a referee. These second hearings were 
held January 12, February 13 and Novem- 
ber 13, 1962. The fourth case was heard 
on November 13 also. 

The first dispute was over the dismissal 
of three head-end crew members of a train 
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that passed through a red signal. The em- 
ployees said the dismissals were “wrongful” 
and claimed reinstatement. 

The second dispute concerned the protest 
by yard engineers and firemen over the 
institution of the five-day week at Saint 
John and McAdam, N.B., an act that they 
said resulted in a loss of wages. 

The third dispute was over the inter- 
pretation of seniority rules in a large ter- 
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minal, and the fourth over the abolition of 
a supervisory agent’s position and the sub- 
stitution for it of two others, one of which 
the employees protested was filled without 
relation to the collective agreement. 

In the first case the referee held that 
the employees should be reinstated but 
without payment for the 22 months they 
were held out of service. 

In the second case the referee upheld 
the company’s contention. 

In the third case, the Board did not 
sustain two of the employees’ three requests 
but sustained the third. 

In the fourth case, the referee held that 
the company, in effecting reorganization 
and regrouping of positions under new 
job titles, must do so within the frame of 
reference provided by the collective agree- 
ment. 

Summaries of the four cases, Nos. 796 
to 799, are published below. 


Case No. 796—Dispute between Canadian 
Pacific Railway Company (Pacific Region) 
and Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers, 
Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen, and 
Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen and 
Enginemen, ex parte, over the dismissal of 
an engineer, a trainman and a fireman who 
were the head-end crew of a train that 
passed through a red block signal. 


An engineer, a trainman and a fireman 
who were the head-end crew of a train that 
on January 20, 1961 passed a “reduce 
speed” signal without slowing and a later 
“stop and proceed” signal without stopping 
were dismissed for having violated the 
Uniform Code of Operating Rules. The 
brake had been applied, but too late. 


The three Brotherhoods claimed wrong- 
ful dismissal and requested reinstatement 
of the three men, with full pay for time 
lost. The company contested the claim. The 
Brotherhoods also objected to the manner 
in which the company investigation leading 
to the dismissals was conducted. 

Two company officials who were conduct- 
ing an efficiency or educational test had 
caused the first signal to be continually at 
yellow and the second to be continually at 
red. 


There was conflicting evidence from the 
three crew members on the one hand, and 
the two company Officials on the other. The 
dispute came twice before the Board of 
Adjustment. The first time, the Board was 
unable to reach a majority decision and 
moved for the appointment of a referee; 
the second time (January 12, 1962), the 
case was reheard by the Board in the 
presence of the referee, whose award con- 
stitutes the decision of the Board. 
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In their contention, the employees sub- 
mitted that they had “called” all signals 
since the beginning of their trip. All had 
been audibly acknowledged to indicate 
“proceed.” The signals included Signal 750, 
which the company officials asserted was 
showing yellow, and Signal 736, which they 
said was showing red. 

After Signal 736 had been called as “clear 
block” by the fireman and observed and 
acknowledged by the rest of the crew, the 
fireman called attention to the signal, which, 
the employees stated, was rapidly changing 
from green to red and back several times, 
finally remaining red. As soon as he saw 
the signal flickering, the engineer applied 
the automatic brake, not placing it in 
“emergency” for fear of skidding the engine 
and causing damage to it. 

The train stopped approximately 450 feet 
past the signal, then proceeded. The two 
officials went to the next station and stopped 
the train and questioned both head-end and 
rear-end crews. Not being satisfied with 
the answers, they ordered the three em- 
ployees not to continue working and to 
be available the next day for an inquiry. 

The investigation the next day was con- 
ducted by one of the two company officials. 
He mentioned interviews he had had with 
sectionmen working on the track at the time 
of the incident. Ten days later the three 
employees were called into the Superin- 
tendent’s office “in connection with the 
false statement” given at the inquiry. A 
week later the three men were dismissed. 

The three Brotherhoods contended that 
the entire investigation had not been con- 
ducted in the manner provided in their 
collective agreements. 

At this second hearing, in the presence 
of the referee, the parties were permitted 
to supplement their original presentations. 
The company exhibited a piece of rail and 
a standard track circuit “shunt” or “jumper” 
used in making its efficiency or educational 
test; it also showed a film and still pictures 
of observations made by two company 
officials during the test. 

In its further submission at this second 
hearing, the company raised the objection 
that the employees’ appeals from dismissal 
would, according to the collective agree- 
ments, be too late. The referee thought, 
however, that the appeals should be enter- 
tained. 

The company suggested in its submission 
that the employees may have confused 
Signal 736—the “stop and proceed” signal— 
with Signal 730, about 4 mile farther on. 
The employees denied this. 

The employees had contended that the 
shunt may have been put out of order by 
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a heavy coating of frost. This submission 
was contradicted by a report from the 
Chief Forecaster at Edmonton airport. 

The employees contended also that the 
telephone and telegraph wires between the 
track and the highway may have obstructed 
the sight of the two company officials. This 
was disproved, the referee said, by the film 
that was introduced by the company as 
evidence. Claims of possible malfunctioning 
of the shunt or test device were disproved 
through a careful examination and testing 
of the shunt after its use. 

As for the signals themselves, they had 
been checked by a maintenance man shortly 
after the test, and had been found to be 
in good order. 


Referee’s Decision 


The referee, stating there was contradic- 
tory evidence from the three employees on 
one side and two company officers on the 
other, said that a determining fact to be 
considered was the evidence given by the 
foreman of the section crew, to which 
reference was made at the first inquiry. 

The foreman had seen both an inter- 
mediate signal and Signal 736 steadily 
burning red at the time, and without a 
flicker. This evidence contradicted that of 
the employees, and was corroborated by 
another member of the section crew. 

The referee concluded that the employees 
had violated the Uniform Code of Operat- 
ing Rules, but did not think that a definite 
dismissal was an appropriate penalty. 

The referee held that the three employees 
should be reinstated by the company as 
from December 20, 1962, without payment 
for time lost. 


Case No. 797—Dispute between Canadian 
Pacific Railway Company (Atlantic Region) 
and Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers 
and Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen 
and Enginemen, ex parte, over company’s 
assigning of regularly assigned engine crews 
in yard service on a five-day week basis at 
Saint John and McAdam, N.B. 


At the spring change of time-table in 
1961, the Canadian Pacific Railway Com- 
pany decided that at Saint John and Mc- 
Adam, N.B., yard assignments would be on 
a five-day week basis. 

The Brotherhood of Locomotive Engi- 
neers and the Brotherhood of Locomotive 
Firemen and Enginemen protested that the 
Company’s action in “arbitrarily” restricting 
engineers and firemen at the two places to 
five days work a week was in contravention 
of the collective agreements. They con- 
tended further that certain engineers and 
firemen suffered a loss in wages and should 
be compensated for their loss. 
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The Company argued that it acted 
“strictly within the provisions” of the agree- 
ments. 


An article in the collective agreements 
with the Engineers and the Locomotive 
Firemen and Enginemen provides that: “A 
work week consisting of five consecutive 
days of eight hours each is established . . .” 
A subsection provides that: “All regular 
or relief assignments for yard service engi- 
neers shall be for five consecutive days 
per work week of not less than eight 
consecutive hours per day, except as other- 
wise provided in this article.” The excep- 
tions are outlined in later subsections, which 
provided for the filling of days off by the 
regularly assigned engineer “by arrangement 
between the representatives of the Railway 
and the Organization.” 


The Company’s position was that it was 
not under any obligation to make arrange- 
ments with the unions concerning the estab- 
lishment of the five-day work week at Saint 
John and McAdam. “The Company’s right 
to establish five-day assignments is unre- 
stricted,” it contended. 


When the dispute came before the Board 
of Adjustment in September 1961, a major- 
ity decision was unattainable. A referee was 
appointed by the Minister of Labour and 
the dispute was reheard on February 13, 
1962 in the referee’s presence. His award 
constitutes the decision of the Board. 


The referee said in his award that “to 
dispose of the dispute, he had in effect to 
interpret the article cited by both parties. 
“I have to determine whether or not the 
Company has the right to apply without 
restriction the five-day work week for 
engineers and firemen in yard service.” 


He pointed out that in the collective 
agreement between the Company and the 
Engineers signed on November 20, 1953, 
the Engineers in yard service obtained a 
20-per-cent pay increase to cover the estab- 
lishment of the five-day week. The article 
cited was first introduced in that agreement 
“substantially in their present form.” 

Early in 1954 discussions were held 
concerning the implementation of the five- 
day week and on March 15 understandings 
were reached with both Brotherhoods. A 
letter expounding the understandings stated: 
“(the article cited] provides that the Com- 
pany has unrestricted right to the establish- 
ment of five-day assignments in accordance 
with the railway’s operational requirements.” 

Another article on which the employees 
placed great emphasis, the referee said, does 
not more than establish formally the under- 
standing reached that firemen “will have 
the right to work in their turn up to 3,800 
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miles per month in freight service, or six 
days per week in yard service.” 

As for the employees’ contention that if 
the Company is allowed to proceed with 
its action there will be a loss of salary 
and a reduction in pension upon retirement 
for engineers and firemen in yard service, 
which submission was doubtful in the Com- 
pany’s opinion, the referee said the real 
issue is “not whether the employees of any 
class will suffer as the result of a proper 
interpretation and application” of the collec- 
tive agreement. He added that perhaps it 
was fitting to keep in mind that the em- 
ployees concerned enjoyed a 20-per-cent 
wage increase when the agreement of 
November 20, 1953 came into effect. 


“According to a sound interpretation, it 
is the work week itself which should be 
established in accordance with the railway’s 
operational requirements, bearing always in 
mind that the work week consists of five 
consecutive days... 


“Tt is therefore impossible to agree with 
the employees when they contend that the 
Company had no right to act as it did at 
Saint John, N.B., and McAdam, N.B., even 
if there was no change in the amount of 
work handled at the terminals concerned 
or, in other terms, no change in the rail- 
way’s operational requirements.” 


The referee said he saw it as his duty 
to “maintain the Company’s contention and 
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dismiss the employees’. 


Case No. 798—Dispute between Canadian 
National Railways (Great Lakes Region) 
and Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen 
over interpretation of seniority rules govern- 
ing yardmasters and assistant yardmasters. 


Occurrences after the advertising by the 
Canadian National Railways of the posi- 
tion of yardmaster, Bathurst Street Tower, 
Toronto terminals, led to the making of 
three requests by the Brotherhood of Rail- 
road Trainmen. The company declined all 
three requests 


When the assignment was advertised, a 
relief yardmaster in Zone 3 of the Toronto 
terminals, W. F. Seager, did not apply (the 
vacancy was in Zone 2). Nor did a number 
of other relief yardmasters not in Zone 2. 

For the next month Mr. Seager pro- 
tected temporary vacancies in Zone 3. For 
the month after that, he was on vacation 
and leave of absence. When he returned, 
in accordance with an item in the crew 
director’s log, he declared his intention to 
displace the employee who had been pro- 
moted to yardmaster at Bathurst street, 
J. A. Chepelsky. Then he made application 
for a temporary vacancy in Zone 3 and 
remained on that vacancy for the next ten 
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days, after which he reported for work at 
Bathurst street but did not begin work after 
an oral examination by the road foreman 
and general yardmaster established that he 
did not possess the necessary qualifications 
for the position. 

Contending that Mr. Seager had volun- 
tarily relinquished his rights as yardmaster, 
the Brotherhood requested removal of his 
name from the Toronto Terminals seniority 
list for yardmasters and assistant yard- 
masters. An article in the current agree- 
ment covering yardmasters says: “An un- 
assigned yardmaster who declines to accept 
a regular assignment in accordance with 
his seniority . . . shall forfeit his seniority 
rights and his name shall be removed from 
the seniority list.” The company declined 
the request. 

After discussions between company and 
union Officials, on December 28, 1961 a 
memorandum of agreement was signed re- 
garding the application of an article of 
the agreement affecting seniority for yard- 
masters and assistant yardmasters, and it 
was agreed that the position in dispute 
should be re-advertised. 

When the position was re-advertised, 
Messrs. Seager and Chepelsky, among 
others, applied. As a result of an examina- 
tion, Mr. Chepelsky was awarded the posi- 
tion, and the others were told that they 
had not qualified. 

Unassigned yardmasters and _ assistant 
yardmasters who did not apply for the 
position when it was re-advertised were 
ranked junior to Mr. Chepelsky but those 
who applied and failed to qualify were not. 
The Brotherhood then made its second 
request: that all unassigned yardmasters 
“who failed to accept promotion to the 
regular assignment to which Chepelsky was 
assigned” should rank junior to Chepelsky. 
The union cited the memorandum of under- 
standing signed on December 28, which 
read in part as follows: 

“An unassigned yardmaster who declines 
to accept a regular assignment in accord- 
ance with his seniority under this schedule, 
shall thereafter rank junior to the man 
promoted to a regular assignment in his 
stead.” 

The railway declined, contending that as 
all who applied, except Chepelsky, had 
been found not qualified for the position, 
“they had no opportunity to decline the 
assignment.” 

At about the same time, Brotherhood 
representatives were told of the company’s 
intention to require applicants for per- 
manent positions as yardmasters or assistant 
yardmasters to pass a written and oral 
examination conducted by company Officers. 
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If qualifications of applicants were equal, 
the senior man would be assigned; but if 
the examination showed that one candidate 
was better qualified, he would be assigned, 
regardless of seniority. The Brotherhood 
representatives agreed that an unqualified 
applicant should not be assigned to any 
position but believed that qualified appli- 
cants should be assigned on a seniority 
basis even when the examiner thought a 
junior applicant better qualified. 


The difference of opinion on this point 
led to the Brotherhood’s third request: that 
the article in the current agreement headed 
“Bulletining and Filling Positions” be inter- 
preted to mean, “qualifications being suffi- 
cient, the senior applicant must be assigned.” 


Regarding the union’s first request, the 
company in its contention stated that in 
1958 a representative of the company and 
the union’s general chairman had discussed 
the practicability of requiring unassigned 
yardmasters to apply for bulletined posi- 
tioned positions in yards in which they had 
no experience. The company official had 
pointed out that unassigned yardmasters 
would have little chance to familiarize 
themselves with work in other zones, which 
might be quite different from that in their 
own zone. He suggested that it would not 
be practicable to require such men to apply 
for bulletined regular assignments in zones 
other than their own. The union chairman, 
the company stated, had said that he would 
have no objection; and that the practice had 
then been established in the Toronto ter- 
minals, without, however, being authorized 
by any proper revision of the existing 
memorandum of understanding. 


Under the circumstances, the company 
contended, Mr. Seager had “fully protected 
[his seniority] in accordance with appli- 
cable rules, agreed understandings and prac- 
tices in effect at that time.” 


The company’s answer to the union’s 
second request has already been stated. 
Regarding the third request, the company, 
quoting the relevant article of the agree- 
ment, contended that certain excerpts showed 
that in negotiating the rule regarding the 
bulletining and filling of yardmasters’ posi- 
tions “both parties recognized that the 
supervisory nature of the position, the 
complexity of the work and the fact that 
methods of operation in individual yards 
in a large terminal are entirely dissimilar 
demand that in selecting an applicant merit 
and ability must be given first considera- 
tion.” 

The company further contended that “any 
concession of the nature requested by the 
employees would certainly result in forcing 
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unassigned yardmasters and assistant yard- 
masters to take important assignments which 
they are not properly qualified to fill and 
do not desire, or to forfeit valuable 
seniority.” This, the company argued, would 
not be in the interests of either of the 
parties. 

The Board did not sustain the employees’ 
first and second requests but it sustained 
the third. 


Case No. 799—Dispute between Canadian 
National Railways (Atlantic Region) and 
Order of Railroad Telegraphers, ex parte, 
over the abolition of the supervisory agent's 
position at Yarmouth, N.S., and the sub- 
stitution of two positions, one of which 
was not bulletined to telegraphers. 

In 1955, the Canadian National Railways 
signed a memorandum of agreement with 
the Order of Railroad Telegraphers by 
which a position of supervisory agent was 
to be established at Yarmouth effective 
in December of that year. 


In 1960, on the retirement of the incum- 
bent of this position, the company told the 
union of its intention to reclassify the posi- 
tion as agent-operator, and to assign its 
supervisory duties to a new position of 
port agent, which the company proposed 
to establish. The port agent’s position was 
not to come under the collective agreement 
with the Telegraphers. The union refused to 
agree to the company’s proposal, and the 
company unilaterally put its plan into 
effect. The port agent’s position was filled 
without relation to the collective agreement. 


The union carried its claim to the Board, 
and when the Board was unable to reach a 
majority decision, it asked the Minister 
of Labour to appoint a referee, whose deci- 
sion would become that of the Board. 


The referee in his report said that there 
were three points on which the union could 
have contested the company’s action. First, 
it could have disputed the company’s right 
to abolish the position of supervisory agent; 
second, it could have disputed the com- 
pany’s right to divide the duties of that 
position between a position already recog- 
nized by the collective agreement and a 
new position; third, it could have disputed 
the company’s right to establish the new 
position outside the collective agreement 
and outside the reach of the union. 


In fact, the referee said, the union 
had chosen to confine its claim to a con- 
tention that the company had violated the 
collective agreement in failing to bulletin 
the new job. Therefore, he said, he was 
required to decide only this one point, and 
other matters mentioned by the union in 
its submission need not concern him. 
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The referee referred to the supplemen- 
tary agreement signed by the company and 
the union in 1955, “by which they declared 
that effective December 16, 1955 the posi- 
tion of agent at Yarmouth ‘will be desig- 
nated as a supervisory agent, and be 
governed by rules and working conditions 
applicable to supervisory agents, in accord- 
ance with agreement effective December 1, 
1947; and supplements thereto...” (The 
emphasis was the referee’s.) 


The position of supervisory agent, he 
pointed out, was not expressly covered by 
the scope article of the agreement, either 
as it stood when the agreement was first 
made in 1947, or now. He held, however, 
that the classification had been brought 
into the agreement “by various supplements 
now incorporated therein.” He remarked 
that the parties “are old hands at piece- 
meal adjustments in their relationships to 
accommodate new situations... 

“The basic question in this dispute is 
whether the company is entitled, without 
the concurrence of ORT, to remove the 
job or any part of it from the grasp of 
the collective agreement,” the referee said. 
Change of title was not in itself an issue. 
But “nowhere in the collective agreement 
is there any explicit provision for removal 
from its scope of any job that is or has 
been brought within it.” 

The company had made use of three 
arguments to support its right to establish 
the position of port agent outside the collec- 
tive agreement, the referee noted. First, 
it urged that the marine operations in- 
volved in the non-schedule position did not 
constitute an integral part of its railway 
system (they related to supervision of the 
control of ferry terminals) and that the 
port agent did not perform work “generally 
recognized as that of a telegrapher.” 

The company asserted, as its second 
argument, that the ORT had recognized 
this in regard to a similar situation at Port 
aux Basques, Newfoundland, “where rail- 
way work and marine terminal work which 
for many years had been combined in the 
functions of a supervisory agent, were 
separated, and the ORT agreed to the 
establishment of a port agent, as an excluded 
classification, to handle the supervisory 
marine terminal work.” 

Thirdly, the company produced a letter 
of August 1960 in which the ORT had said 
that it “would be prepared to make this 
an appointive position with the only pro- 


viso . . . that it would have to be filled 
from the ranks of telegraphers.” 

Dealing with these arguments in reverse 
order, the referee pointed out that the 
ORT’s letter had been written when the 
company’s action on the reorganization at 
Yarmouth had already been taken and 
had been disputed by the union. “I do 
not see how this letter can work an 
estoppel against ORT when it was not 
acted on by the company, and when the 
situation now before me had already crys- 
tallized at the time the letter was written,” 
he said. 

“The Port aux Basques precedent would 
have had more persuasive effect if the 
company’s action there had been carried 
through unilaterally. But it was not; the 
parties came to an agreement .. .,” the 
referee said. 

Coming to the company’s first and main 
argument, he continued, “The scope rule 
[of the agreement] would be an understand- 
able resort by the company if ORT were 
seeking in this case to insist that previously 
uncontrolled ferry terminal supervision 
work should be brought under the collective 
agreement. But the situation here is the 
reverse one of the company seeking to 
exclude, not some minor element or a few 
job elements, but all the duties of ferry 
terminal supervision which had been brought 
under collective agreement control by the 
special agreement of December 15, 1955. 
That agreement was not one for any fixed 
time which had expired; it was not geared 
to the working life of [the original holder]; 
and it was not qualified in its application 
by any distinction in the kinds of duties 
that belong to the collective agreement 
and those that are outside it.” 

Again the referee said, “Supervisory 
duties are involved in the port agent job, 
and if they were embraced in the job of 
supervisory agent as established on Decem- 
ber 15, 1955, the company cannot justify 
their wholesale subtraction by creating a 
NEWAOo Utes asus. 

“The conclusion is, in my view, inescap- 
able that, granting the company’s right to 
effect reorganization of functions and re- 
group them under new job titles, it can 
do so only within the frame of reference 
provided by the collective agreement. It 
follows that the job of Yarmouth port agent 
should have been bulletined . . . and there 
will be a direction that this be done forth- 
with.” 


Se 
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LABOUR LAW 


Legal Decisions Affecting Labour 


B.C. Court of Appeal rules on jurisdiction of provincial Superior Court over 
Canada Labour Relations Board. Ontario Court of Appeal holds that award of 
arbitration board under collective agreement is reviewable by courts; High 
Court rules Ontario Food Terminal Board is subject to Labour Relations Act 


In British Columbia, the Court of Appeal 
held that the Canada Labour Relations 
Board exercises its jurisdiction throughout 
Canada and, although it sits in Ontario, 
its jurisdiction transcends provincial boun- 
daries and operates without regard to them. 
Therefore, the Board may be subject to 
the jurisdiction of a provincial Superior 
Court in any province when the decision 
of the Board deals with matters arising in 
that particular province or affects parties 
domiciled in that province, or if the con- 
tracts of employment to be performed are 
within that province. 

In Ontario, the Court of Appeal stressed 
the distinction between consensual and 
statutory arbitrators and held that an arbi- 
tration board constituted under a collective 
agreement and subject to the Ontario Labour 
Relations Act is a statutory board. Accord- 
ingly, the Court has jurisdiction to review 
its decisions and to remit them for recon- 
sideration on certiorari. 


In Ontario, the High Court, in upholding 
a certification order, ruled that the Ontario 
Food Terminal Board is not a Crown 
Agency and therefore is subject to the 
Ontario Labour Relations Act. 


British Columbia Court of Appeal... 


...rules B.C. Supreme Court has jurisdiction to 
hear application to quash federal board decision 


On September 25, 1962, the British 
Columbia Court of Appeal allowed an 
appeal from the judgment of Mr. Justice 
Brown of the British Columbia Supreme 
Court (L.G., July 1962, p. 862) and ruled 
that the British Columbia Supreme Court 
has jurisdiction to hear a certiorari applica- 
tion to quash certification decisions affecting 
an employer and certain unions domiciled in 


British Columbia rendered by the Canada 
Labour Relations Board, sitting in the prov- 
ince of Ontario. 


Three unions located and carrying on 
their business in British Columbia applied 
to the Canada Labour Relations Board at 
Ottawa under the Industrial Relations and 
Disputes Investigation Act for certification 
as the bargaining agents for three units 
of employees of Vantel Broadcasting Co. 
Ltd., which company carries on a broad- 
casting business at Burnaby, B.C. In due 
course, the Board certified the unions con- 
cerned as the respective bargaining agents 
for the company’s employees. 


The broadcasting company then applied 
to the Supreme Court of British Columbia 
for a writ of certiorari to bring up and 
quash the three certificates. The writ was 
refused on a preliminary objection taken 
by counsel for the Board that the Supreme 
Court of British Columbia had no authority 
over a federal Board located in the province 
of Ontario or its proceedings. The broad- 
casting company appealed the judgment. 

Counsel for the Board argued that the 
Supreme Court of British Columbia, under 
Section 9 of the Supreme Court Act, has 
jurisdiction only in cases arising within the 
province, and that the court’s process can- 
not be served, except where permitted by 
the Rules of Court, or be enforced beyond 
the territorial limits of the province; that 
the provincial Legislature has no authority 
under the B.N.A. Act to extend the juris- 
diction of the court beyond the boundaries 
of the province; consequently, the Board 
which is located in Ottawa for all the 
purposes connected with the application and 
its proceedings, is beyond the reach of the 
Supreme Court of British Columbia and its 
processes, and there is no way in which 
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the Board can be compelled to return its 
record consisting of the applications and 
certificates, or by which the Court can quash 
the Board’s orders for certification. 


The British Columbia Court of Appeal 
did not accept these arguments and held 
the British Columbia Supreme Court to be 
competent to consider the application for 
certiorari to quash the certification orders 
issued by the Canada Labour Relations 
Board. The main reasons for the judgment 
were as follows: 


Under the B.N.A. Act, the Legislature of 
a province cannot, in matters otherwise 
falling within its authority, extend the 
power of the provincial courts beyond the 
territorial limits of the province, although 
it may permit some processes to be served 
ex juris. But, the jurisdiction of the Supreme 
Court of British Columbia is not confined 
to matters falling within the competence 
of the provincial legislature. As a superior 
court of general jurisdiction it is charged 
by the B.N.A. Act (subject to statutory 
exceptions) with the administration of all 
the laws of the land, including laws made 
by Parliament and by the Legislature. In 
administering law falling within the legisla- 
tive competence of the Parliament of Can- 
ada, the provincial courts may be freed 
to some degree by the B.N.A. Act or the 
terms of dominion legislation from the 
territorial limitations otherwise imposed 
upon the exercise of their jurisdiction. Fur- 
ther, by implication, the B.N.A. Act has, in 
some degree, enlarged territorially the power 
of provincial courts to supervise and control 
federal boards by means of the prerogative 
writs. 

For the purpose of enforcing ordinary 
civil rights that fall within provincial legis- 
lative authority under Section 92 of the 
B.N.A. Act, and of determining the juris- 
diction of the provincial courts over non- 
residents in respect of those matters, the 
rules of private international law apply, 
and, in that respect, there is no difference 
between the relation of the province of 
British Columbia to another province of 
Canada, and the relation of British Colum- 
bia to a foreign state; each is in those 
matters, vis-a-vis the other, a foreign and 
a sovereign state in which the choice of 
the applicable law and the jurisdiction of 
the respective courts are settled by the 
principles of private international law. 

But, those principles of private interna- 
tional law have no bearing upon an appli- 
cation to a provincial court for a preroga- 
tive writ against a board set up by the 
Parliament of Canada to act throughout 
Canada. The rules of private international 
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law are used to solve difficulties concerning 
the conflict of laws and the competing 
jurisdiction of courts of sovereign states; 
they have little bearing upon the special 
problem arising in Canada under our par- 
ticular scheme of confederation concerning 
which court may exercise supervision and 
control by a prerogative writ over a feder- 
ally constituted Board. The solution of 
this problem lies in the proper application 
of the provisions of the B.N.A. Act and 
the relevant statutes. 


The scheme of the B.N.A. Act is to leave 
the supervisory jurisdiction of provincial 
superior courts over federal boards in the 
courts of the province in which the matter 
arises and where the board’s order operates. 


The Canada Labour Relations Board, 
established under the Act of Parliament of 
Canada, exercises its jurisdiction throughout 
the whole Dominion. Although it may sit 
in Ottawa, it pays no attention, in matters 
such as the one under review, to provincial 
boundary lines, and operates without regard 
to them. It is not a foreign or a truly extra- 
provincial body. That being so, it is quite 
wrong to localize the Board in the province 
of Ontario, simply because its head office 
happens to be there, for the purpose of 
determining which provincial court has juris- 
diction over it. For this purpose, the Board 
must be taken to be in the province in 
which it is exercising some aspect of its 
jurisdiction, or where its orders operate, and 
to be subject to the courts of that province. 


The jurisdiction to grant the writ of 
certiorari in the case at bar must be in 
one or more of the provincial superior 
courts, for the Exchequer Court of Canada, 
established by Parliament under the author- 
ity of Section 101 of the B.N.A. Act, is 
a statutory court which has only the powers 
with which Parliament has endowed it, and 
no common law jurisdiction. It does not 
have jurisdiction to issue a writ of certiorari 
in a case under consideration. In the cir- 
cumstances of the case at bar, the only 
provincial courts that might have jurisdic- 
tion are the Supreme Court of British 
Columbia and the High Court of Ontario. 


In the case of the Supreme Court of 
British Columbia, it can have jurisdiction 
under the common law and Section 9 of 
the Supreme Court Act only if the matters 
in respect of which the certiorari is sought 
arise in the province. In the case at bar 
these matters do arise in the province of 
British Columbia; the certificates were 
granted to local unions within the province; 
they affect employees and employers within 
the province, and contracts of employment 
to be performed are entirely within the 
province. Consequently, the case at bar is 
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clearly within the territorial jurisdiction of 
the Supreme Court of British Columbia. 


Regarding the enforcement of the provin- 
cial court’s writ and judgment on a federal 
board sitting outside the province, one judge 
of the Court of Appeal expressed the 
opinion that the writ of certiorari and an 
order quashing the certifications in the case 
under review (if such an order should 
be made) would, in the first place, con- 
stitute authority for the Board to make 
the return required by the writ, and to 
make the necessary entries on its own 
records, i.e., by withdrawing its certifications 
so that its records may conform with the 
decision rendered by the court. 


In the second place, there is presently 
no machinery by which a court of British 
Columbia can, against the Board or its 
members, directly enforce obedience or 
punish disobedience to one of its writs or 
orders by civil process operating in another 
province, although, in an appropriate case, 
a charge of disobeying a lawful order of 
the Supreme Court of British Columbia 
might be laid against the members of the 
Board in the courts of Ontario. 


But the lack of any process by which the 
Supreme Court of British Columbia can 
directly enforce obedience or punish dis- 
obedience is not decisive. The federal boards 
are boards answerable to the dominion 
Government or Parliament. It is unthinkable 
that the dominion Government would toler- 
ate one of its boards’ disobedience of an 
order of a provincial court. 

But, if it did, there might be little a 
court could do about it, even in its own 
province, because the actual execution of 
its writs, orders and judgments lies, not in 
its hands, but in the hands of sheriffs and 
marshals, the gaolers, and others, who are 
employees of the dominion or provincial 
Governments. If either of these governments 
should instruct the responsible officer not 
to enforce or obey an order of the court, 
the officer would obey the instructions of 
the Government that employs him and pays 
his salary. 

The truth of the matter is that the effec- 
tiveness of judgments and orders of the 
courts against governments and government 
boards depends on the traditional respect 
that the governments pay to the courts, and 
not upon legal sanctions for disobedience. 
The ultimate sanctions for government dis- 
obedience to judgments and orders of the 
courts are not legal, but political. The lack 
of any power to enforce directly a court’s 
writ or judgment in cases such as this 
under review, or to punish disobedience, is 
beside the mark. The court must assume 
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that governments and government bodies 
will obey, for if they do not, tyranny will 
supplant the rule of law. 


The Court of Appeal, in a unanimous 
decision, allowed the appeal, set aside the 
order dismissing the application for a writ 
of certiorari on the preliminary objection, 
and remitted the application to the court 
below to be disposed of on the merits. 
Vantel Broadcasting Co. Ltd. v. Canada 
Labour Relations Board et al, (1962), 40 
W.W.R., Part 2, p. 95. 


Ontario Court of Appeal... 


_..rules arbitrators under collective agreement 


constitute statutory board, decisions reviewable 


On June 22, 1962, the Ontario Court of 
Appeal remitted an arbitration award under 
a collective agreement to the arbitrators 
for redetermination because the arbitrators 
relied upon evidence extrinsic to the pro- 
visions of the collective agreement and this 
constituted an error in law appearing upon 
the face of the award. The Court held that 
arbitrators acting under a collective agree- 
ment constitute a statutory board and, 
accordingly, the Court has jurisdiction to 
review their award on certiorari. 


On November 26, 1960, a board of 
conciliation constituted pursuant to the pro- 
visions of the Ontario Labour Relations Act 
was successful in achieving a solution of 
the differences between the Civic Em- 
ployees’ Union, Local No. 43, and the 
municipality of Metropolitan Toronto, con- 
cerning the terms to be incorporated in a 
new collective bargaining agreement between 
them. On that day, the negotiating com- 
mittees of the parties concerned executed a 
memorandum of agreement upon terms to 
be recommended for inclusion in the col- 
lective agreement. Accordingly, on Decem- 
ber 29, 1960, a formal collective agreement 
was signed between the parties concerned. 


That agreement contained certain retro- 
active features and the extent and applica- 
tion of those retroactive features later 
became the subject of differences between 
the parties. In due course, a board of 
arbitration was constituted. The personnel 
of the board of arbitration as selected were 
the same as the personnel of the board of 
conciliation previously appointed under the 
Act. 


On September 7, 1961, the arbitration 
board issued a majority award dismissing 
the union’s grievance. The arbitration board 
arrived at its conclusion by relying upon 
the words of the “agreement to recommend” 
of November 26, 1960, and did not confine 
itself, in determining the grievance, to the 
actual provisions of the collective bargaining 
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agreement of December 29, 1960. The union 
then moved for an order setting aside the 
arbitration award. 

On December 20, 1961, the trial judge 
rendered his decision, in which he stated 
that the collective agreement of December 
29, 1960, which governed the determination 
of grievances between the parties, required 
the payment by the municipality of Toronto 
of the retroactive increases in wages to 
some employees temporarly laid off, and 
ordered such payments; if the municipality 
of Toronto was unwilling to make such pay- 
ments, the union was entitled, upon applica- 
tion to the Court, to an order quashing 
the arbitration award. 

The trial judge concluded that the griev- 
ance should not be considered as an applica- 
tion for interpretation of the agreement 
between the bargaining committees of No- 
vember 26, 1960, but it was a grievance for 
enforcement of the actual collective bar- 
gaining agreement of December 29, 1960, 
as the union viewed the relative provisions 
of that agreement; that the collective bar- 
gaining agreement was free from ambiguity 
and that it was not permissible in its 
interpretation and application to refer to 
or rely upon the previous agreement between 
the negotiating committees. 

Before the Court of Appeal, counsel for 
the municipality of Toronto submitted that, 
because the union in the terms of grievance 
referred to the agreement by the negotiation 
committees, the board was necessarily re- 
ferred to the agreement between the com- 
mittees and, accordingly, what the board did 
was not an error in law warranting inter- 
ference with the award. 

Mr. Justice Aylesworth, who rendered 
the judgment of the Court of Appeal, dis- 
agreed. He was of the opinion that while 
the grievance was somewhat unhappily 
phrased, there was no right or procedure 
provided between the parties for the arbitra- 
tion of grievances except by the terms of 
the collective agreement itself. The method 
by which the personnel of the board was 
determined was that provided in the collec- 
tive agreement. The entire proceeding before 
the board went forward as a grievance 
brought to arbitration pursuant to the right 
to do so provided by the collective agree- 
ment. There was no other suggested basis 
for the arbitration, although the arbitrators 
were at fault in the manner in which they 
attempted to discharge their duties. 

Mr. Justice Aylesworth also disagreed 
with the contention that as the grievance 
had not been filed in compliance with the 
provisions of the collective agreement, the 
submission to arbitration was a nullity and 
the appropriate remedy was by way of 
action for a declaration of nullity. 
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Further, the municipality alleged ambi- 
guity in the collective agreement and by 
reason of such alleged ambiguity sought 
to support the action of the board in basing 
its decision upon evidence extrinsic to the 
provisions of the collective agreement. In 
Mr. Justice Aylesworth’s opinion, there was 
no ambiguity in the collective agreement 
and, accordingly, no justification for any 
such reference by the arbitrators to the 
agreement of November 26, 1960, or to 
any other such extrinsic evidence. For the 
arbitrators to do so was error in law 
appearing upon the face of their award. 


Finally, with regard to the submission 
that there is no power in the court to remit 
the award of the arbitrators, Mr. Justice 
Aylesworth traced the historical develop- 
ment of the law pertaining to awards of 
arbitrators and to the prerogative remedy of 
certiorari. He pointed out the distinction 
between arbitration as known to the com- 
mon law and a statutory board of arbitra- 
tion compulsorily established. 


At common law, arbitration was the 
voluntary submission by parties to a dispute 
of their differences, not to a court of law, 
but to a tribunal of their own choice. The 
court never issued its prerogative writ of 
certiorari to such arbitrators and the power 
to interfere with their awards was greatly 
limited. At common law, the court had 
no power to remit an award; only if the 
award was made a rule of court could the 
award, on a motion to the court, be set 
aside for misconduct of the arbitrator on 
the ground that it was procured by corrup- 
tion or other undue means. In Simpson vy. 
Com’rs of Inland Revenue (1914), 2 K.B. 
842 at p. 846, Mr. Justice Scrutton stated: 

At common law there is no power to remit 
an award to an arbitrator. This difficulty was 
first avoided by agreement between the parties 
that the award should be made a rule of Court. 
Then by the Common Law Procedure Act, 


1854, and afterwards by the Arbitration Act, 
1889, provision was made for this purpose. 


The English Common Law Procedure Act 
of 1854 was followed in 1856 in the prov- 
ince of Ontario by the enactment of a 
provision corresponding to the provision 
regarding remission to arbitration contained 
in Section 8 of the English Act. This pro- 
vision was re-enacted in “An Act to regulate 
the procedure of the Superior Courts of 
common law and of the County Courts” in 
1859 and later appeared in the Common 
Law Procedure Act of Ontario in 1877, 
where in Section 213 it had been stated: 

In case, in any reference to arbitration, 
whether under this Act or otherwise, the sub- 
mission is made a rule of any Court, such 
Court or a Judge thereof may, at any time, and 
from time to time, remit the matters referred, 
or any or either of them, to the reconsideration 
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and re-determination of the Arbitrator or 
Arbitrators or Umpire, as the case may require, 
upon such terms as to costs and otherwise as 
to the said Court or Judge seem proper. 


Later, Section 213 was consolidated to 
reappear as Section 37 of the Arbitration 
Act of 1887, and the Common Law Pro- 
cedure Act (except three sections thereof 
wholly inapplicable to the case at bar) 
was repealed. Provisions corresponding to 
those in that statute concerning arbitration, 
together with the provisions of an Act 
respecting the Costs of Arbitration (1877), 
appeared as a consolidated Act, An Act 
respecting Arbitrations and References, in 
1887. The latter Act was re-enacted in 
1897 and consolidated the same year as the 
Arbitration Act of 1897; the Act in its 
present form, save as to some minor amend- 
ments, first appeared in 1909. By virtue of 
Section 34(10) of the Labour Relations 
Act, the present Arbitration Act has no 
application to arbitrations under collective 
agreements. The legislative history traced 
above deals with common law arbitration 
only. 

In England, as in the province of Ontario, 
and in contrast to consensual arbitrators, 
many statutory, that is to say compulsory, 
arbitral tribunals have come into being, 
Mr. Justice Aylesworth continued. Before 
the English Common Law Procedure Act 
of 1854, the courts did not differentiate in 
the remedies to be applied concerning 
awards of the one or the other kind of 
arbitrator and, after the enactment of that 
Act and later after the enactment of the 
Arbitration Act in 1889, the awards of 
either kind of arbitrator were accorded 
equal treatment by those statutes. 


Some statutory boards, however, were 
not amenable to the provisions of the 
statutes, either by reason of the special 
provisions of the Act creating the particular 
board or because such Act specifically pro- 
vided that the Common Law Procedure Act 
or the Arbitration Act, as the case might 
be, had no application. In such event, the 
Courts still exercised control over such 
boards discharging judicial functions, as 
contrasted with functions purely adminis- 
trative in character, through the old pre- 
rogative writs of prohibition, mandamus 
and certiorari. 


In Russel on Arbitration, 15th ed., (1952), 
D;, 162.) 1t, 1s, stated: 


Statutory Arbitration. In the case of a 
statutory arbitrator, the normal procedure (1.e., 
the provisions of the English Arbitration Acts) 
may not be applicable, or the statute concerned 
may exclude it. The courts will then have 
recourse to prerogative orders; thus mandamus 
will lie to a statutory arbitrator, and so will 
prohibition. 
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In Re International Nickel Co. of Canada 
& Rivando (L.G. 1956, p. 1155), the On- 
tario Court of Appeal held that arbitrators 
acting under a collective bargaining agree- 
ment are a statutory board and that their 
awards, in contrast to those of consensual 
arbitrators, may be brought up on certiorari. 


In R. v. Northumberland Compensation 
Appeal Tribunal, Ex. p. Shaw, (1952), 1 
K.B. 338 at p. 351, Lord Justice Denning 
said: 
bp . The Court of King’s Bench has an 
inherent jurisdiction to control all inferior 
tribunals, not in an appellate capacity, but in 
a supervisory capacity. This control extends not 
only to seeing that the inferior tribunals keep 
within their jurisdiction, but also to seeing that 
they observe the law. The control is exercised 
by means of a power to quash any determina- 
tion by the tribunal which, on the face of it, 
offends against the law. The King’s Bench does 
not substitute its own views for those of the 
tribunal, as a Court of Appeal would do. It 
leaves it to the tribunal to hear the case again, 
and in proper case may command it to do 
so. When the King’s Bench exercises its con- 
trol over tribunals in this way, it is not usurp- 
ing a jurisdiction which does not belong to it. 
It is only exercising a jurisdiction which it has 
always had. 

Mr. Justice Aylesworth noted that there 
was no one law of certiorari for England 
and a different one for Canada. The law 
of England and the law of Ontario relative 
to certiorari are the same. 

In conclusion, concerning the submission 
that the Court has no power to remit the 
award in the case at bar, Mr. Justice Ayles- 
worth stated that the Court would have 
such power under the Arbitration Act were 
it not for the excluding provisions of Sec- 
tion 34(10) of the Labour Relations Act; 
altogether apart from any such statutory 
power of remission, and since there was 
error in law on the face of the award, the 
Court may order the award of the statutory 
Board in question to be brought before it 
on certiorari and remit the award to the 
Board for reconsideration and redetermina- 
tion and, if necessary, grant a mandamus 
for that purpose. 


The Court of Appeal allowed the appeal 
and remitted the arbitration award to the 
arbitrators for their reconsideration and 
redetermination pursuant to the terms of 
the collective agreement of December 29, 
1960. Re Civic Employees’ Union No. 43 
and Municipality of Metropolitan Toronto, 
(1962), 34 D.L.R. (2d), Part,10, Da EL, 


Ontario High Court... 


_. rules Ontario Food Terminal Board, being an 
employer, is subject to Labour Relations Act 
On August 20, 1962, Mr. Justice Schatz 
of the Ontario High Court, in certiorari 
proceedings, upheld a certification order 
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issued by the Ontario Labour Relations 
Board and held that the Ontario Food 
Terminal Board established under the On- 
tario Food Terminal Act is not an agent 
of the Crown either under the Crown 
Agency Act or under common law prin- 
ciples, and hence, being an employer, is 
subject to the Labour Relations Act. 

On June 6, 1961, the Ontario Labour 
Relations Board certified Local 419 of the 
International Brotherhood of Teamsters, 
Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and Helpers as 
a bargaining agent of all employees (except 
certain persons) of the Ontario Food 
Terminal Board in Metropolitan Toronto. 


The Board applied to the Court, in cer- 
tiorart proceedings, to quash the certifica- 
tion order on the ground that the Board 
is a Crown agency within the meaning of 
the Ontario Crown Agency Act and at 
common law, and therefore not subject to 
the Ontario Labour Relations Act. 

There is no provision in the Ontario 
Labour Relations Act nor in the Ontario 
Food Terminal Act (under which the 
Board in question was established) that 
would make the provisions of the Labour 
Relations Act applicable to the Board. 

In order to establish whether the Board 
in question is a Crown agency, it was 
necessary for the court to determine 


whether the Board is ‘‘“owned, controlled or 
operated by Her Majesty in right ot Ontario, 
or by the Government of Ontario, or under 
the authority of the Legislature or the 
Lieutenant Governor in Council” either 
under the Crown Agency Act or at common 
law. 

The examination of the powers of the 
Board and its position under the Act con- 
stituting it led the Court to the conclusion 
that the Ontario Food Terminal Board 
is neither owned, controlled nor operated 
by the Crown or by the Government of 
Ontario or under the authority of the Legis- 
lature or of the Lieutenant Governor in 
Council, and is thus outside of the pre- 
scription of Section 1 of the Crown Agency 
Act quoted above. 

Further, the examination of the relevant 
legal decisions led the Court to the con- 
clusion that the amount of control exer- 
cised by the Crown over the functioning 
of the Board is not such as to make the 
Board a Crown agency under the common 
law. 

The Court dismissed the Board’s appli- 
cation and upheld the certification order 
issued by the Ontario Labour Relations 
Board. Regina v. Ontario Labour Relations 
Board, Ex Parte Ontario Food Terminal 
Board, (1962);035¢ D.L.R.1(2d))eRartat 
DFG. 





Recent Regulations under Provincial Legislation 


British Columbia increases minimum wage in manufacturing, mercantile and hotel 
and catering industries. New Brunswick sets minimum wage in forest industry 


In British Columbia, three new orders 
issued by the Board of Industrial Relations 
set a minimum wage of $1 an hour for 
employees in the manufacturing, mercantile 
and hotel and catering industries, with 
provision for lower rates during the first 
three months of employment in the industry. 
The orders also require the payment of 
time and one-half the regular rate after 40 
hours in a week. 

In New Brunswick, a minimum wage of 
$1.05 an hour was established for time 
workers in forestry and logging operations, 
effective April 1, 1963. 

In Alberta, the CSA Code for oil burning 
equipment was adopted with some modifi- 
cations. 


British Columbia Male and Female 
Minimum Wage Acts 


The British Columbia Board of Industrial 
Relations recently issued three new orders 
increasing the minimum wages of men and 
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women in the manufacturing, mercantile 
and hotel and catering industries to $1 an 
hour with provision for lower rates during 
the first three months of employment in 
these industries. Another new feature is 
the requirement to pay overtime after 40 
hours in a week. 

Before the orders were issued, the Board 
held hearings at Vancouver and Kelowna 
and received representations from a num- 
ber of interested parties. 

The new orders were gazetted as B.C. 
Reg. 163/62 to 165/62 on November 29 
and went into force on January 1. 


Coverage 


The coverage of the orders js unchanged. 
The new order for the hotel and catering 
industry (BC. Reg. 163/62) applies to 
hotels, lodging houses, clubs, restaurants, 
hospitals, nursing homes and other places 
where lodging is furnished or food is 
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cooked, prepared or served, for which a 
charge is made, including kitchens in con- 
nection with industrial or commercial estab- 
lishments, office buildings or schools. 

All employees in such places are covered 
except graduate nurses, student nurses and 
students employed in the schools in which 
they are enrolled. Pages are exempt from 
some of the minimum wage provisions but 
are subject to other provisions of the order. 

The revised order for the manufacturing 
industry (B.C. Reg. 164/62) covers all 
operations in or incidental to the making, 
preparing, altering, repairing, ornamenting, 
printing, finishing, packing, assembling the 
parts of, installing, or adapting for use or 
sale any article or commodity. 

As formerly, the order for the mercantile 
industry (B.C. Reg. 165/62) governs all 
employees in the wholesale or retail trade. 

All three orders exclude employees sub- 
ject to another order and persons em- 
ployed in a supervisory, managerial or con- 
fidential capacity who are exempt from the 
Hours of Work Act. 


Minimum Rates 


As indicated above, the general minimum 
now applicable in these three industries is 
$1 an hour. Previously, the orders for the 
wholesale and retail trade and for the hotel 
and catering industry set a general minimum 
of 65 cents an hour. In the manufacturing 
industry, the minimum for experienced em- 
ployees was 65 cents an hour for women 
and 75 cents for men. 

In line with the usual practice, some 
exemptions from the $1-an-hour minimum 
are provided. Although learners rates as 
such are no longer referred to, an employee 
may be paid at a lower rate during the first 
three months of employment in any of these 
industries without the employer’s having to 
obtain a permit from the Board. (A month’s 
employment is defined as a period of 22 
working shifts.) During the first month, 
the minimum now payable in the three 
industries is 85 cents an hour. In the second 
month, the minimum is 90 cents an hour 
and in the third month, 95 cents an hour. 

Formerly, the order for the manufactur- 
ing and mercantile industries authorized 
lower rates for learners with permits from 
the Board, the minimum being 45 cents an 
hour in the first two weeks of employment 
in these industries, 50 cents in the second 
two-week period and 55 cents in the third. 

An exception is again made for a part- 
time worker, apprentice or handicapped 
employee with a permit from the Board to 
work for less than the prescribed minimum 
wage. Such an employee must be paid the 
rate specified in the permit. 
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Overtime 


A new feature of the orders is that they 
require the payment of time and one-half 
the regular rate after 8 hours in a day and 
40 hours in a week. Previously the overtime 
rate was payable after 8 hours in a day and 
44 hours in a week. 


An exception from the 40-hour standard 
is permitted in places where, in accordance 
with the Hours of Work Act, the Board has 
approved an agreement between the em- 
ployer and the employee to average hours 
over a fixed period. In such cases, an em- 
ployee must be paid the premium rate for 
hours worked in excess of an average of 
40 hours a week in the specified period. 


Daily Guarantee 


The daily guarantee provisions are simi- 
lar to those in other British Columbia 
minimum wage orders. An employee must 
be paid at his regular rate of pay for the 
entire time spent at his workplace in 
response to a call, with a minimum of two 
hours pay for reporting for work and of 
four hours if he commences work, subject 
to the usual qualifications. 


School students reporting for work on 
a school day must receive at least two 
hours pay. 


Hours 


Subject to the exceptions provided in the 
Hours of Work Act, hours may not exceed 
8 in the day or 44 in the week. 


In the hotel and catering industry, how- 
ever, employees may work up to 9 hours in 
a day in case of emergency provided the 
44-hour weekly limit is not exceeded. 


Weekly Rest 


Every employee must be given a weekly 
rest of 32 consecutive hours. In the excep- 
tional cases where this is unsuitable, the 
Board may approve a different arrange- 
ment upon the joint application of the 
employer and the employee. 


General Provisions 


The three orders contain the usual pro- 
visions respecting semi-monthly pay, the 
posting of orders and work schedules and 
the keeping of records and employee re- 
gisters. 


Special Provisions, Hotel 
and Catering Industry 


As before, the order for the hotel and 
catering industry forbids an employer to 
require an employee, aS a condition of 
his employment, to partake of meals or 
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make use of lodging provided by the em- 
ployer. If the employee voluntarily agrees, 
however, to accept board or lodging from 
the employer and if, in the opinion of the 
Board, the meals are inadequate, the lodg- 
ing is unsuitable or the charge or deduc- 
tion is unreasonable, it may require the 
employer to adjust the rates charged. 


Charges or deductions from employees’ 
wages for accidental breakages are again 
prohibited. 

As formerly, employers in the hotel and 
catering industry are required to provide 
suitable restrooms and adequate toilet and 
washroom facilities for their employees. If 
an employer fails to provide proper facili- 
ties, the Board may order him to make 
the necessary changes within a specified 
time. 


New Brunswick Minimum Wage Act 


An order of the New Brunswick Mini- 
mum Wage Board establishing a minimum 
wage of $1.05 an hour for time workers 
in forest and logging operations was gazetted 
November 28 and is to go into force on 
April 1, 1963. 

According to press reports, the Minister 
of Labour stated that, before issuing the 
order, the Board had conducted about six 
months research into the forest industry, 
with particular emphasis on the economic 
impact of minimum wages on the industry. 
Detailed analyses and comparisons of wage 
levels, markets, production techniques and 
changing patterns in the industry were made, 
the Minister said. 


Coverage 


The coverage of the new order is similar 
to that of the Quebec forestry order (L.G., 
June 1962, p. 734). It governs all forestry 
operations including: road building and 
other construction and maintenance work, 
forest improvement work, reforestation 
projects, driving operations, forest fire 
protective work and clearing operations. 
Caterers, contractors, subcontractors and 
intermediaries connected with any of the 
above operations are specifically covered, 
as well as mills and other places producing 
lumber to be used exclusively in logging 
operations. 


The order also covers all logging opera- 
tions, including cutting, transportation, load- 
ing of wood on boats or railroad cars, and 
barking and slashing of wood before load- 
ing on boats or cars, but does not include 
the processing of wood outside the forest. 


All employees in forestry and logging 
operations are covered except: officers, offi- 
cials and persons employed in a confidential 
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capacity; crown employees; workers em- 
ployed in mills or places where the wood 
is worked or processed, except employees 
in sawmills producing lumber for exclusive 
use in logging operations; persons engaged 
in transporting lumber outside the forest; 
and emergency fire fighters. 


Minimum Rates and Overtime 


The $1.05-an-hour minimum for time 
workers is based on a 9-hour day, 54-hour 
week. One and one-half the minimum rate 
must be paid for all hours worked in excess 
of 54 hours in a week. The minimum over- 
time rate will not apply to stream driving 
until June 1, 1963, however. 

Pieceworkers are to receive at least $9.45 
for a nine-hour day. Since their hours are 
not fixed, pieceworkers are not entitled to 
overtime. 


Deductions 


An employer may not charge an em- 
ployee more than $1.65 a day for board 
and lodging. The maximum charge for 
single meals is 55 cents. 


Pay Periods 


The order stipulates that all employees in 
forest and logging operations must be paid 
at least once a month. 


Annual Review 
The order will be reviewed annually. 


Alberta Fire Prevention Act 


Alberta has replaced its regulations 
designed to ensure the safe operation of oil 
burning equipment. Alta Reg. 565/62, 
issued under the Fire Prevention Act, 
adopts, for the first time, the Canadian 
Standards Association Standard B139-1962, 
Installation Code for Oil Burning Equip- 
ment, with some modifications. Gazetted 
October 31, it rescinds Alta. Reg. 655/57. 

The modifications are in respect of cer- 
tain provisions of the Code relating to 
permits and to the stipulation that oil’ 
burning equipment must not be installed 
unless approved by a recognized testing 
laboratory. The latter provision will not 
apply to portable oil burning equipment 
and brooder oil burners until one year after 
the regulations came into force, provided, 
however, that these types of equipment are 
acceptable to the Fire Commissioner or his 
officials. 

The regulations further provide that no 
person may sell or offer for sale an oil 
burner or oil burning equipment unless it 
is approved by an acceptable testing agency. 
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This provision does not apply to portable 
oil burning equipment or brooder oil 
burners during a period of one year after 
the regulations came into force. 

An obligation is imposed on the seller, 
installer and user of oil burners and oil 


burning equipment to give the Fire Com- 
missioner whatever information he may 
require with respect to the manufacturer, 
place of manufacture, trade name, certifica- 
tion of approval, and literature concerning 
the sale and installation of such equipment. 





New Farm Safety Regulations In Great Britain 


Great Britain has issued new regulations 
designed to protect farm workers against 
the risks of bodily injury while working 
at field machines in agriculture. A field 
machine is defined to mean any machine 
used in agriculture other than one for 
stationary use only. 


The regulations, cited as the Agriculture 
(Field Machinery) Regulations, 1962, were 
made under the Agriculture (Safety, Health 
and Welfare Provisions) Act, 1956, which 
is administered by the Department of Agri- 
culture, Fisheries and Food in England and 
Wales and by the Secretary of State in 
Scotland. 


The most effective way to reduce accidents 
to agricultural workers to the minimum is 
to ensure that suitable guards and other 
safety devices are incorporated when the 
field machine is manufactured, thus pre- 
venting an employer from acquiring a new 
machine that is unsafe. It is also important 
to ensure that field machines rented to 
employers are suitably guarded. The regula- 
tions include provisions to achieve both these 
objectives. 


To this end, effective from July 1, 1964, 
no person may sell to a purchaser for use 
in agriculture in Great Britain any field 
machine that is being sold for the first 
time, unless it complies with the safety 
requirements contained in Part II of the 
regulations. 


A similar prohibition with regard to rent- 
ing provides that no person may let on hire 
for use in agriculture in Great Britain any 
field machine that does not comply with 
the requirements of Part II. The effective 
date on which this provision applies to a 
particular type of field machine is deter- 
mined by the category in which it falls in 
Schedule 2. 


The regulations will come into effect 
in several stages in order to facilitate the 
redesign of new field machines to be sold 
on or after July 1, 1964, and the remodelling 
of machines that are not new to meet the 
standards prescribed. Certain general re- 
quirements that were practical to apply 
immediately to field machines came into 
force in 1962. All provisions relating to 
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new field machines will be in effect by July 
1, 1964. A field machine is new if its first 
sale since manufacture, to a purchaser for 
use by him in agriculture, is made on or 
after July 1, 1964. Field machines that are 
not new are divided into five categories and 
the main regulations governing them come 
into force at various dates between July 1, 
1964 and January 1, 1968. The five classes 
of field machines and the dates on which 
the regulations come into operation are set 
out in Schedule 2. 

A field machine is defined to mean any 
machine used in agriculture other than one 
for stationary use only. 


Main Part of Regulations 


The main part of the regulations (Part 
II) consists of provisions designed to make 
the machine, including its components and 
associated equipment, safe for the worker 
to operate. The employer of a worker em- 
ployed in agriculture is prohibited from 
causing or permitting him to work at a 
field machine that does not comply with 
these requirements. 

In addition to specific requirements for 
the protection of workers against risks aris- 
ing from the use of field machines generally, 
the regulations lay down definite rules for 
the guarding of the machine. The latter 
apply to certain types of field machines 
(power-driven potato spinners, chain saws, 
rotary hedge cutters and pick-up balers) 
and to a number of component parts of 
all field machines (such as shafting, pulleys, 
flywheels, etc.); they require the machine 
or component part to be so situated or 
guarded as to protect workers from coming 
in contact with it directly or by means of 
their clothes. 

The regulations provide also for the 
proper maintenance of machinery, for 
properly constructed standing platforms, 
seats and footrests, and for a safe and 
convenient means of mounting and dis- 
mounting from a machine. They also require 
a device to be provided by which a machine 
may be quickly stopped. 
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Details of Requirements 


The provisions concerning the guarding 
of components of field machines are appli- 
cable to shafting, pulleys, flywheels, gear- 
ing, sprockets, belts, chains, wings or blades 
of fans, and the reciprocating parts of field 
machines. There are certain exclusions. A 
component that is power-driven or oper- 
ated by a ground wheel must be so situated 
or guarded that the worker is protected 
from coming in contact with it. Conveyor 
belts or chains must be properly guarded at 
run-on points and elsewhere to protect the 
worker from injury. 


Other provisions relating to specific field 
machines lay down detailed requirements 
for the guarding of the machine. These 
apply to the digging reel of a power-driven 
potato spinner, chain saws, whether de- 
signed for operation by one or more per- 
sons, hedge cutters and pick-up balers. 


The guarding of the operative parts of 
certain power-driven field machines is also 
provided for, i.e., those with rotating knives, 
tines, flails or other similar parts operating 
in or near the ground. A guard must cover 
the operative parts of the machine and must 
be installed as near to them as possible. 
Special provisions apply to operative parts 
that rotate in a vertical or horizontal plane, 
or nearly so. 


Unless the cutter bar of a field machine 
has a reel extending at least one foot over 
the fingers, the points of the fingers must 
be completely and securely guarded, except 
when the cutter bar is in use or is being 
repaired or adjusted. 

Every prime mover (engines or motor) 
must be fitted with a device to stop it 
quickly. The device is required to be readily 
accessible to the driver or worker operating 
the machine at the normal operating posi- 
tion, to be operable with light manual 
pressure, and to have its purpose and 
method of operation clearly indicated. When 
the device is set in the “off” or “stop” posi- 
tion, it must not be possible to restart the 
prime mover without resetting the device 
manually. 

Every manually operated device fitted to 
a self-propelled field machine to lock the 
differential gear of the mutually opposite 
driving wheels must be so designed that 
the position of the controlling mechanism 
clearly indicates to the driver whether or 
not the gear is locked. 

Every manually operated cock or valve 
that operates or isolates any part of the 
hydraulic or pneumatic system of a field 
machine must have an indicator to show the 
effect of movement of the cock or valve. 
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Every two-wheeled machine with a draw- 
bar must, under specified conditions, be 
fitted with a jack to raise and lower the 
drawbar and to prevent it from falling. 

To eliminate the hazards of pointed 
hooks and spikes, the regulations prohibit 
their use in attaching any bag or container 
to a field machine. 

Every field machine (other than a trailer) 
on which a worker may have to stand 
during its operation must have a platform, 
constructed according to _ specifications, 
affording the worker adequate and flat 
standing space and a firm foothold, and 
the platform must be fitted with toeboards, 
guard rails and other safety devices. 

To protect the worker from falling off 
and from getting his feet and legs injured, 
every field machine on which a worker sits 
while it is being operated must be fitted 
with a seat of adequate strength, which 
either has a backrest or is so shaped as to 
protect the worker from slipping from the 
seat. Footrests are also required to prevent 
contact of the worker’s feet with any mov- 
ing part of the machine, including ground 
wheels or track gear. If the ground wheel 
or track gear is adjacent to a seat or foot- 
rest, it must also be fitted with a guard 
to protect the worker’s legs and feet. 

To prevent the worker from falling in 
getting on and off the machine, especially 
in the case of higher machines, every field 
machine on which the worker is required to 
work more than 21 inches from the ground 
must have a suitable mounting step, not 
more than 21 inches high, combined with 
a handhold. 

The detachment or failure of towing 
devices during the movement of field 
machines can result in serious injury to 
the driver of the prime mover itself or to 
a worker on the machine being towed. The 
regulations require, therefore, that towing 
devices used in connection with a field 
machine must be so constructed, fitted and 
maintained as to be secure for the purpose. 
Where a coupling pin is used, it must be 
firmly secured in position. 

Proper maintenance of field machinery 
is important to ensure that accidents do 
not occur due to failure to detect defective 
parts. Every field machine must be so 
maintained that it is safe for the worker to 
use it. Safety devices must be of adequate 
strength, and properly secured in position 
and maintained. 


Dangerous Acts 


Workers and other persons are prohibited 
from doing certain dangerous acts. A worker 
may not ride on the drawbar of a field 
machine while it is towing or propelling 

(Continued on page 73) 
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UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE AND 


NATIONAL EMPLOYMENT SERVICE 





Monthly Report on Operation of 
the Unemployment Insurance Act 


Total of claimants at end of October up by more than 20 per cent from number 
at end of September, statistics* show. Payments during month up 25 per cent 


Claimants for unemployment insurance 
benefit numbered 244,100 on October 31. 
This figure was more than 20 per cent 
higher than the end-of-September total of 
197,800, but was nearly 10 per cent less 
than the 268,700 reported on October 31, 
1961. 


More than 80 per cent of the increase 
since the previous month was made up of 
males. 


Initial and Renewal Claims 


Initial and renewal claims filed in October 
numbered 150,400, which was more than 
50 per cent greater than the total of 98,300 
in September, but 5 per cent less than that 
of 158,100 in October last year. 


The increase in initial and renewal claims 
between September and October this year 
was considerably greater than during the 
same period last year, when it was 30 per 
cent. Monthly averages of claims, however, 
have been consistently lower this year than 
last year. 


About 142,800, or 95 per cent, of the 
150,400 claims filed during October arose 
out of separations from employment during 
the month, which was practically the same 
proportion as in September. 


Beneficiaries and Benefit Payments 


The average weekly number of bene- 
ficiaries in October wast estimated at 152,- 
900, compared with 142,600 in September, 
and 173,300 in October 1961. 

Payments during the month amounted to 
$15,800,000, which was about 25 per cent 
more than the total of $12,700,000 in Sep- 
tember, but nearly 10 per cent below the 
$17,100,000 reported in October 1961. 

The average weekly payment was $23.42 
in October, $23.36 in September, and $23.52 
in October last year. 





* See Table E-1 to E-4, p. 97. 
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In a comparison of current unemployment 
insurance statistics with those for a previous 
period, consideration should be given to 
relevant factors other than numbers, such as 
the opening and closing of seasonal indus- 
tries, increase in area population, influence 
of weather conditions, and the general em- 
ployment situation. 

Claimants should not be interpreted either 
as “total number of beneficiaries” or “total 
job applicants.” 

claimant’s unemployment register is 
placed in the “live file” at the local office 
as soon as the claim is made. As a result, 
the count of claimants at any given time 
inevitably includes some whose claims are | 
in process. 


Insurance Registrations 


Reports for October showed that insur- 
ance books or contribution cards had been 
issued to 4,765,978 employees who had 
made contributions to the Unemployment 
Insurance Fund at one time or another 
since April 1. 

At October 31, registered employers num- 
bered 337,244, a decrease of 61 since 
September 30. 


Enforcement Statistics 


During October, 9,907 investigations were 
conducted by enforcement officers across 
Canada. Of these, 6,054 were spot checks 
of postal and counter claims to verify the 
fulfilment of statutory conditions, and 200 
were miscellaneous investigations. The re- 
maining 3,653 were investigations in con- 
nection with claimants suspected of making 
false statements to obtain benefits. 

Prosecutions were begun in 268 cases, 
67 against employers and 201 against claim- 
ants.* 

Punitive disqualifications as a result of 
false statements or misrepresentations by 
claimants numbered 1,536.* 





* These do not necessarily relate to the investiga- 
tions conducted during this period. 
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Unemployment Insurance Fund 


Revenue received by the Unemployment 
Insurance Fund in October totalled $30,- 
065,935.05, compared with $28,446,807.50 
in September and $29,356,750.29 in October 
1961. 


Benefits paid in October totalled $15,753,- 
718.61, compared with $12,664,200.98 in 
September and $17,115,047.91 in October 
1961. 

The balance in the Fund on October 31 
was $89,928,587.38; on September 30 it was 
$75,616,370.94 and on October 31, 1961 it 
was $154,737,081.07. 





Monthly Report on the Operations of 
the National Employment Service 


The number of vacancies notified by 
employers to local employment offices, and 
the number of placements effected, declined 
seasonally during the three months ended 
November. 

But placement totals, compared with the 
same month in all previous ‘years since 
1945, continued to set records for each 
month. 

In November 1962, some 108,400 place- 
ments were effected—10.1 per cent higher 
than the same month in 1961, 39.8 per 
cent higher than in 1960, and higher than 
in any November since 1945. Some 75,000 
of these placements were of men, a total 
6.5 per cent higher than last year’s. Place- 
ments of women increased by a substantial 
18.9 per cent over November 1961. 

The regions’ share in the improvement 
in placements varied considerably. The 
Atlantic Region recorded a decrease. Per- 
centage changes over November 1961, by 
regions, were as follows: 


A LIAULIC! | cee eet te. eee —10.6 
CJUIEDEC earn ace ee ee +11.1 
CJOCETIO occu SOR ha ead oa +16.5 
PSC AITIC iu: cae en + 4.0 
PACH .«7cuhr. tee de ke + 7.8 


Some 4,350 of the placements effected in 
November involved the movement of work- 
ers from one local office area to another. 


This total, as with placements generally, 
although reflecting a seasonal reduction, 
represented a year-to-year increase. 

Vacancies notified to local offices during 
November followed much the same pattern 
as placements. The 130,700 vacancies were 
an increase of 6.9 per cent over November 
1961. Vacancies for women amounted to 
some 43,800, a total 13.9 per cent higher 
than that last year and significantly higher 
than the 3.7-per-cent increase in vacancies 
for men, which totalled some 86,900 in 
November. 

Up to November, a cumulative 1962 total 
of some 1,456,000 vacancies had been 
notified to local employment offices, an 
increase of 20.7 per cent over the corre- 
sponding 11 months in 1961. The 1962 
eleven-month total was higher than for 
any corresponding period since 1947. 

Cumulative total placements, January to 
November 1962, amounted to approximately 
1,238,600, which was 21.0 per cent higher 
than the total in the corresponding period 
of 1961 and higher also than in the same 
11 months in any year since 1945. 

In summary, labour demand as reflected 
in the operations of the National Employ- 
ment Service has been strong throughout 
the year, and although tapering off in the 
normal seasonal fashion, it remains at a 
significantly higher level than in previous 
years. 





82nd Meeting, National Employment Committee 


The National Employment Committee at 
its 82nd meeting expressed strong approval 
of the Treasury Board’s act, at the instiga- 
tion of Hon. Michael Starr, Minister of 
Labour, in inserting into contract forms 
between federal government departments 
and contractors the clause requiring recruit- 
ment of labour for all government con- 
tracts exclusively through the NES. 

This step had been proposed by the 
Moncton local employment committee, and 
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passed by the Atlantic regional employment 
committee to the National Employment 
Committee, who in turn submitted the 
proposal to the Minister. 

The Committee urged that steps be taken 
to ensure that the National Employment 
Service’s staff needs shall continue to be 
met, in view of the special and direct 
contributions the NES has to make in 
organizing the work force and increasing 
employment. 
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Although it recognized the necessity for 
controls, under the Government’s present 
program, on the filling of vacancies in the 
Civil Service, the Committee was unani- 
mous in stressing the importance of main- 
taining NES staff at the most effective level 
possible in order to carry out its employ- 
ment responsibilities. 

The Committee, as a result of its study 
of the question whether the NES is ade- 
quate in the light of present-day conditions, 
resolved that the National Employment 
Service was to be commended on the 
general efficiency of its operations with the 
resources at present at its command, but 
that improved and augmented services in 
a number of specialized areas could add 
greatly to its effectiveness. Such expansion 
should be kept in mind in all future plan- 
ning for the NES, the Committee said. 


The National Employment Committee 
consists of representatives of employers’ 
and employees’ organizations, and of na- 
tional organizations of women, veterans, 
agriculture and welfare. The Committee’s 
function is to advise and assist the Unem- 
ployment Insurance Commission in carrying 
out the operations of the National Em- 
ployment Service, and to meet with the 
Commission and with officers of the NES 
at frequent intervals to submit recommen- 
dations on the NES and to consider reports 
from the Commission. 

Inclusion in the Committee membership 
of a representative of national educational 
organizations was urged, and the National 
Employment Service was requested to nego- 
tiate the matter further with the Canadian 
Education Association. 





Decisions of the Umpire under 
the Unemployment Insurance Act 


Decision CUB 2072, November 15, 1962 


Summary of the Main Facts: The claim- 
ant, 57 years of age, filed an initial applica- 
tion for benefit in Vancouver on January 
29, 1962. She was registered for employ- 
ment as a telephone operator, as which she 
had worked for the B.C. Telephone Com- 
pany, Vancouver, from 1940 to October 24, 
1961, when, she said, she was “laid off 
due to retirement age.” 

She explained that she had not reported 
sooner because she had broken her ankle 
on October 24. She submitted a medical 
certificate dated January 29, 1962 that said 
she had sustained an injury to her right 
ankle on October 24, 1961 but was now 
“able to go back to work.” 

In her application she said she was 
“capable and available full time, Greater 
Vancouver area.” 

On February 1 the local office asked her 
to state the specific type or types of employ- 
ment she was available for. On February 2 
she replied that she was available for “full- 
time PBX work.” 

Her claim was allowed and benefit was 
paid. 

On April 2, a report of possible dis- 
qualification (Form UIC 493A) was made, 
stating that she had been told, by telephone, 
of a civil service competition for a tele- 
phone operator. She had replied that she 
could not work shifts and could work only 
between 8.00 a.m. and 5.30 p.m. On the 
form it had been noted that “Prospects are 
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remote as she has no typing skill and very 
few orders for PBX operators without typ- 
ing are received.” 

On April 4, the local office wrote a letter 
to the claimant. The questions asked and 
her answers were: 


Q. What hours per day are you available 
for work? 

A. 8:30-5. 

Q. Why can you not accept shift work? 


A. Because it upsets my stomach and I get 
nervous tension. 

On the evidence before him, the insur- 
ance officer on April 10 disqualified the 
claimant and suspended benefit (a) from 
April 1 to May 12 inclusive on the ground 
that she had, without good cause, refused 
to apply for a situation in suitable employ- 
ment with the Civil Service Commission 
and (b) from April 1 on the grounds that 
she was not available for work inasmuch 
as she was unable to accept shift work, 
which was considered a normal requirement 
of her registered occupation (sections 59 
(1) (a) and 54 (2) (a) of the Act.) 

On April 13 she appealed to a board of 
referees, stating: “I do not feel I should 
have been disqualified for unemployment 
insurance because I prefer straight hours. 
However, I am willing to take shift work 
if there are any available jobs.” 

The claimant attended the hearing of 
her case by a board of referees in Van- 
couver, on May 2. The board, by a unani- 
mous decision, confirmed both disqualifica- 
tions imposed by the insurance officer and 
disallowed the appeal. 
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The Federation of Telephone Workers 
of British Columbia (Tratfic Division), of 
which the claimant is a member, appealed 
to the Umpire on June 11. The appeal 
said: 

In regard to [the first disqualification], first, 
the letter notifying her of the interview did 
not arrive at her residence until the day the 
interview was to be held, at which time she 
was reporting at the Unemployment Insurance 
Ottice at her appointed time. When she returned 
home and read the letter, it was too late to 
apply that day (Friday) so she telephoned the 
insurance ottice on the following Monday and 
discussed the listed competition, explaining why 
she had not applied at the appointed time. 
During this telephone conversation she explained 
that she did not feel the position was suitable 
as it involved shift work, but did not refuse 
to apply as the interview date was already 
passed. 

The second question: Indefinite disqualifica- 
tion from April 1, 1962. The claimant was 
disqualified on the grounds that she has failed 
to prove she was available for work, yet she 
stated on February 2: “I am available for full 
time P.B.X. work’. On April 6, in answer to 
the question, ““What hours are you available 
for work?” she stated, ‘‘8:30 to 5:00” and 
her reasons. Therefore we do not feel that a 
disqualitication was justified. 

The Insurance Officer stated that ‘“‘prospects 
are remote” and “very few orders for P.B.X. 
operators,” as another reason for disqualifica- 
tion. This would indicate that there are some 
opportunities in this field and we feel the 
applicant would have a possibility of obtaining 
employment. 


In response to a request from the local 
office, dated June 14, 1962, for information 
regarding the claimant’s separation from the 
employ of the B.C. Telephone Company, 
the Employee Benefits Supervisor of the 
Company stated: 


. . . [claimant] retired on pension from this 
Company under the terms of the Company 
Pension Plan, which .provides that any female 
employee who reaches 55 years of age with 20 
years’ continuous service may elect to retire 
on pension whenever she wishes. The com- 
pulsory retirement age is 65 years. 


[Claimant] elected to retire under the fore- 
going clause on November 1, 1961 


Regarding the circumstances under which 
the claimant was made aware of the employ- 
ment vacancy, the local office reported that 
the Notice to Report (Form 715A) was 
issued on March 27 or 28, and the inter- 
view with the Employment Officer was 
set for March 29 or 30. Additional com- 
ments were: 


Claimant did not receive the 715A _ until 
after she had been in our office for her weekly 
call to the Insurance Branch. She telephoned 
on the Monday, April 2, and as the com- 
petition was still open, she was advised of 
the particulars; she declined the offer for the 
reasons stated on the 493A [report of possible 
disqualification]. The [notice to report] was not 
sent to Insurance Branch because she did tele- 
phone to explain and was advised of the 
position via telephone. 


Paragraph I of U.I.C. 575A [Appeal to the 
Umpire] is not true as claimant retused to go 
to the position, which was still open at the 
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time of the telephone call, on the grounds she 
did not want shifts. She can only work 8-5:30 
P.M. 

The claimant still could have applied up 
to and including April 2 had she been really 
interested. 

Considerations and Conclusions: The re- 
cord shows that the claimant was offered 
a situation in suitable employment and that 
she refused to apply therefor without good 
cause. The Federation’s contention that it 
was too late to apply for the position is 
contrary to the placement officer’s state- 
ment that the position was still open at the 
time of her telephone call to the local 
office on April 2, 1962. 


Furthermore, the claimant’s allegation 
that shift work “upsets my stomach and J 
get nervous tension” is not substantiated 
and, therefore, cannot be accepted as satis- 
factory evidence in that respect, particularly 
in view of her subsequent statement “I am 
willing to accept shift work if there are any 
available jobs.” I consequently decide to 
maintain the disqualification which was im- 
posed on the claimant pursuant to section 
59 (1). (a) of the Act. 


As to the question of the claimant’s 
availability for work, there is evidence that 
she could have continued to work for the 
B.C. Telephone Company until she would 
have reached the age of 65 years, but 
elected to retire some eight years earlier. 
This and the fact that she refused to 
apply for suitable employment without good 
cause tend to show that she was not very 
anxious to work except on terms suitable 
to her. 


In view of the foregoing, I am _ not 
prepared to question the unanimous finding 
of fact of the board of referees that the 
claimant failed to prove that she was 
available for work within the meaning of 
section 54 (2) (a) of the Act. 


I consequently dismiss the Federation’s 
appeal. 


Decision CUB 2076, November 15, 1962 


Summary of the Main Facts: The claim- 
ant, 56 years of age, filed an initial appli- 
cation for benefit on February 11, 1962. 
In the application she stated she had 
worked as a saleswoman for a manufacturer 
and distributor of cosmetics from June 23, 
1945 to February 15, 1962, when she was 
laid off because, she said, “I was told that 
they were retiring me.” Her rate of pay 
was $100 a week, plus expenses. 

In the Confirmation of Separation the 
employer said: 


Increased territory was considered too heavy 
for a woman; therefore [the claimant] was 
withdrawn from the field. A position in beauty 
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division was offered to her, which she was 
subsequently not able to fill satisfactorily due 
to personality clash. 


The claim was allowed. 


In the early part of May the claimant 
wrote to the insurance officer to report that, 
on or about March 21, she had received 
“termination pay” amounting to $5,200 
gross. 

On May 3 the employer wrote to the 
local office: 

.. . in consideration of the number of years 
during which [the claimant] had served this 
Company, it was mutually agreed that she 
would be paid from the date of her leaving 
in the amount of one full year’s salary. 

The only description in your letter which 
does not actually fit her payment is “Gratuity 
or Bonus,” The amount which was not sepa- 
rately broken down, was_ actually in lieu of 
termination pay, pay in lieu of notice, retire- 
ment credits, or severance pay. 

As I stated previously, it was a payment 
based on a mutual agreement negotiated through 
[the claimant’s] legal advisers. 


On May 8 the insurance officer notified 
the claimant that her earnings were deter- 
mined to be $100 a week beginning Feb- 
ruary 18, and each subsequent week, to 
and including the week beginning February 
3, 1963 (Regulations 172 and 173 (8)) and 
that the unemployment benefits she had 
been paid were considered to be an over- 
payment, “in the amount of $243.” 

On May 16, [the claimant’s solicitors] 
wrote to the manager of the local office: 

We acted for [the claimant] at the time of 
her termination of employment . . . It was 
this firm’s intention to commence an action 
on [her] behalf against her former employer 
for wrongful dismissal. After numerous consul- 
tations and correspondence, [claimant’s] claim 
was settled. By way of settlement for her 
wrongful dismissal she received the sum of 
$5,200, less various deductions, which repre- 
sented one year’s salary. This payment was not 
in any way in the form of a salary but rather 
as a settlement for her claim for wrongful 
dismissal. 


Under the circumstances we respectfully sub- 
mit that your notification is incorrect and 
would ask you to look into the matter further 
as it is our contention that [claimant] is en- 
titled to unemployment insurance benefits. 

On May 22, 1962, the regional claims 
officer wrote to the claimant’s solicitors 
and said that, as it was apparent the claim- 
ant was not satisfied with the insurance 
officer’s ruling, their letter dated May 16, 
1962, quoted above, would be considered 
as her appeal to a board of referees. 

The majority decision of the board of 
referees, which heard the case on June 7, 
1962, reads: 

The majority of the board in reviewing the 
evidence dealt with the employer’s statement 
contained in their letter of May 3, 1962... 

It was also stated at that time in view of 
her service with the Company certain monies 


would be paid in lieu of notice. The claimant 
then sought legal counsel and a suit was 
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instituted for wrongful dismissal for an unstated 
amount of money. After negotiations, accord- 
ing to [solicitor], it was mutually agreed on 
that this amount would be $5,200, equivalent 
to one year’s salary. The claimant through her 
representative maintained that this was for an 
out-of-court settlement for wrongful dismissal. 

It was further pointed out that pension bene- 
fits were terminated as of date of dismissal 
and that no amount of a former contributory 
portion would be allowed to be payable by 
the claimant. 

The majority of the board has reviewed 
section 172 and 173 (1) and (8) of the Regu- 
lations in attempting to arrive at a decision. 
In no instance can the majority of the board 
find a parallel case. 

It is the majority of the board’s decision 
therefore, that this is a payment for 
wrongful dismissal and therefore should not 
be considered as earnings for the purpose of 
benefit and that it does not come within the 
173 (1) or (8) of the Regulations. 

From the evidence produced, which the 
majority of the board feel was not in the 
possession of the insurance officer at the time 
of his decision, we reverse the insurance offi- 
cer’s decision and allow the appeal. 


The chairman of the board of referees, 
who dissented, said: 


I disagree with the decision of the majority 
of the board for the following reasons: In 
reviewing the evidence I find that a letter dated 
May 3, 1962, from the employer . . . states 
these facts. In paragraph three, and I quote, 
“it was mutually agreed that she would be 
paid from the date of her leaving in the amount 
of one full year’s salary,” which at the rate of 
$100 per week would be a total of $5,200. 

In paragraph tour. “Lhe only description in 
your letter which does not actually fit her 
payment is “Gratuity or Bonus’. Ihe amount 
which was not separately broken down was 
actually im leu of termination pay, pay in 
lieu. of notice, retirement credits or severance 
pay.” 

1 feel that these items should be especially 
broken down, more particularly, in leu otf 
termination pay and pay in lieu of notice. Also 
on page three while it was stipulated by the 
claimant’s solicitor that this was tor wrongtul 
dismissal or, aS he explained, for damages, 
but there is no evidence presented as to what 
the damages were. Further, by way of settle- 
ment tor a wrongtul dismissal she received 
the sum of $5,200, less deductions, which repre- 
sented one year’s Salary. 

While there is no CUB’s of previous 
Umpire’s Decisions, 1 feel that the amount 
received which when broken down would 
stipulate how much should be allotted as earn- 
ings and that determination of earnings ..- . 
was properly made and came under Kegulations 
172 and 173 (1 & 8), and therefore the insur- 
ance ofticer’s decision was correctly made and 
I do not feel the appeal would be allowed. 


From the majority decision of the board 
ot reterees, the insurance officer appealed to 
the Umpire on August 1. His grounds for 
appeal, which are contained im a submission 
dated August 31, 1962, read: 

. . 8. It is submitted that the majority 
decision of the board of reterees 1s in error. 


9, The evidence shows that this 1s a pay- 
ment covered by Kegulation 172 (1) (b), since 
the payment arises out of the claimant’s con- 
tract of employment. This 1s evident in that 
such payment was made in settlement tor an 
alleged breach of the claimant’s contract of 
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employment. The payment is therefore earnings 
unless provided for by the exceptions listed in 
Regulation 172 (2). 

10. The payment is made by reason of the 
termination of the Claimant’s contract of serv- 
ice and the only applicable exception, it there 
be any, would be i Kegulation 172 (2) (f); 
the words “bonuses, gratuities’ do not apply 
since the evidence 1s clear that the employer 
was under obligation to pay to avoid litigation. 

11. The application of the terms “severance 
pay or retirement payments” may require more 
consideration. However, these terms are gener- 
ally used to refer to certain specitic payments 
made in accordance with a labour agreement 
Or an establisned practice ot an employer, 
rather than to a payment agreed upon in a 
particular case to eftect settlement Of a4 gri€v- 
ance tor alleged wrongtui dismissal or tor 
alleged breach of the contract of service. 


12. On the other hand, the exception in 
Regulation 172 (2) (f) does not comprise all 
payments made by reason of the termination 
of the claimant’s contract ot service. The only 
payments excepted from the definition ot earn- 
ings by this subsection are those specitically 
mentioned therein. The intention of the earn- 
ings Kegulations in this respect 1s made evident 
from the fact that provision is made tor the 
allocation of other types of termination oT 
separation payments by Kegulation 173, par- 
ticularly by subsection (4), (5) and (8). With 
respect to subsections (4) and (5), some per- 
tinent types of payments are “wages in lieu of 
notice” and “other monies received at the 
occasion of separation”. In subsection (8), 
“retroactive payments of wages or monies in 
lieu of wages awarded to a dismissed employee, 
whether he is reinstated or not,” 1s also a 
pertinent type of payments. 

13. The payment made by the employer to 
the claimant involved in the present appeal 
would appear to be closely fitting a payment 
ot wages or monies in lieu of wages awarded 
to a dismissed employee, as such payment is 
ordinarily made for wrongful dismissal and 
this is precisely the description made by the 
claimant’s representative in this case. 

14. It may be contended that the term 
“retroactive” contained in Regulation 173 (8) 
does not apply to the total amount of $5,200, 
since this amount was paid to cover the claim- 
ant’s salary for one year and only part of that 
period was prior to the date of the payment. 
However, this point is not material, since the 
payment would in any case come under the 
description “other monies received at the occa- 
sion of separation” and its allocation would be 
to the same period of time under Regulation 
173 (4). 

15. It is respectfully submitted that the deci- 
sion of the board of referees should be reversed 
and the insurance officer’s appeal allowed. 


The claimant requested an oral hearing 
before the Umpire. The hearing was held 
in Toronto on September 28, 1962. 


Considerations and Conclusions: The em- 
ployer stated in his letter dated May 3, 
1962 that the monies “in the amount of 
one full year’s salary” which were paid to 
the claimant were in consideration of the 
number of years she had served the com- 
pany and that the said amount, “which was 
not separately broken down, was actually 
in lieu of termination pay, pay in lieu of 
notice, retirement credits or severance pay,” 
but not as a bonus or a gratuity. Accord- 
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ing to the letter signed by the claimant’s 
solicitor and dated May 16, 1962, the 
payment of $5,200, “less various deduc- 
tions,” was “as a settlement for her claim 
for wrongful dismissal.” Other than that, 
the record contains no information regard- 
ing what the terms of the claimant’s con- 
tract of employment and those of the 
effected settlement exactly were. 


On that evidence, the majority members 
of the board of referees, it seems, accepted 
the contention that this was a payment for 
wrongtul dismissal which could not be 
considered as earnings and concluded that 
it did not come under subsection (1) or 
(8) of Regulation 173. The dissenting mem- 
ber expressed the opinion that, as there 
was no evidence “as to what the damages” 
for wrongful dismissal were, the “items” 
mentioned in the employer’s letter, viz., pay- 
ment in lieu of termination pay, pay in 
lieu of notice, retirement credits and sever- 
ance pay, “should be especially broken 
down” in order to determine “how much 
should be allocated as earnings” and that, 
as this had not been done, “the determina- 
tion of earnings as listed in [the decision 
of the insurance officer] was properly made 
and came under Regulations 172 and 173 
(1) and (8).” 


In my opinion, Regulation 172, as its 
title denotes, is the only provision which 
should be used in order to determine what 
should or should not be considered as 
earnings for benefit purposes. Regulation 
173 provides exclusively for the allocation 
of a claimant’s income to specific periods 
or weeks in specific instances, after such 
income has been determined to be earnings 
in accordance with Regulation 172. For 
example, the phrase “retroactive payments 
of wages or monies in lieu of wages awarded 
to a dismissed employee” in subsection (8) 
of Regulation 173 cannot be interpreted 
as meaning that all “retroactive payments, 
etc.” are necessarily earnings, but only that 
once a retroactive payment of that kind is 
an income coming under subsection (1), and 
is not excepted by subsection (2), of Regu- 
lation 172, such should be allocated in 
accordance with subsection (8) of Regula- 
tion 173. 


From the foregoing it can be seen that 
all three members of the board of referees 
appear to have been confused as to the real 
issue in the instant case, viz., were the 
monies which were paid to the claimant in 
the nature of an income arising out of her 
SCT VICES: WiLL Limited or of her con- 
tract of employment with that employer, 
and, if so, was such income, in whole or 
in part, one of the kinds enumerated in 
subsection (2) of Regulation 172? 
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Regardless of whether, as stated by the 
employer, the monies were paid to the 
claimant in consideration of the number 
of years she had served the company or, 
as stated by the claimant’s solicitor, the 
payment was “as a settlement of her claim 
for wrongful dismissal,” there can be, in 
my view, no disputing of the fact that the 
monies were in the nature of an income 
arising out of her services or of her con- 
tract of employment and, therefore, were 
earnings within the meaning of subsection 
(1) of Regulation 172. 

The answer to the other part of the 
aforementioned question, namely “Was such 
income in whole or in part one of the 
kinds enumerated in subsection (2) of 
Regulation 172?” is the same as that which, 
according to the evidence in the record, 
must be given to this other question: Has 
the claimant satisfactorily discharged the 
onus of proving that the monies paid to 
her by the employer were in the nature of 
one or more of the exceptions mentioned 
in paragraph (f) of subsection (2) of 
Regulation 172, which reads: 

For the purpose of subsection (1) that 
portion of the income of a claimant that is 


derived from any of the following sources shall 
not be considered as earnings . 


(f) bonuses, gratuities, severance pay or 
retirement payments payable at the time of, or 
after, the termination of the claimant’s contract 
of service or prior thereto in contemplation of 


the termination... 


In that connection, the statement made 
by the employer indicates that the monies 


were paid for a number of specific reasons, 
some of which are expressed in terms iden- 
tical or very similar to those used in the 
above quoted paragraph (f), and if that 
statement was substantiated in detail, it 
might bring the case within the purview 
of that paragraph. However, that statement 
was not substantiated by any definite proof, 
such as perhaps the contract of employment 
itself or the settlement which was made, 
that the monies were, in fact, paid for the 
reasons mentioned therein. Moreover, the 
total amount paid “was not separately 
broken down.” Therefore, the employer’s 
statement cannot be accepted as satisfactory 
evidence that such monies were in the 
nature of the exceptions mentioned in para- 
graph (f). 

In view of the foregoing, I decide that 
the monies paid to the claimant are earnings 
to be taken into account for the purposes 
of determining, under section 56 of the Act, 
the amount of benefit payable to her. 


Furthermore, as the monies were paid 
to the claimant “in the amount of one full 
year’s salary” and were in consideration of 
the number of years she had served the 
company and also as a settlement of a 
claim for wrongful dismissal, they were 
for all practical purposes “monies received 
at the occasion of separation” and shall 
be allocated in accordance with the pro- 
visions of subsection (4) of Regulation 173. 


I consequently decide to allow the insur- 
ance oOfficer’s appeal. 


ee ee eee 


New Farm Safety Regulations, Great Britain 


(Continued from page 66) 


another machine or on the drawbar of 
the machine towed or propelled. He is also 
forbidden to mount or, except in an emer- 
gency, dismount from a self-propelled field 
machine while towing or propelling another 
machine. The employer of the worker is 
also made responsible for the observance 
of these requirements, which are set out in 
Part III of the regulations. 


Part IV imposes on the worker certain 
obligations with respect to the use of safety 
appliances. He must keep in position and 
make full use of all prescribed safety 
devices. A worker of 16 or over may, how- 
ever, remove a guard from a field machine 
which is not in motion in order to clean, 
repair or adjust it. He may also remove 
a guard while the machine or a part of it 
is in motion to make an essential adjust- 
ment that cannot otherwise be made. He 
may temporarily remove a guard from a 
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prime mover in order to start it by hand. 
The operator of a field machine is required 
to report immediately to his employer any 
damaged or defective safety device. 

Part V contains requirements applicable 
to employers, workers and other persons. 
It provides that no person may set a self- 
propelled field machine in motion except 
from the driving position or, except in an 
emergency, leave the driving position while 
the machine is in motion. A person other 
than a worker is not to be held liable for 
a contravention of these requirements unless 
his failure to comply would expose a 
worker to risk of injury. 

The regulations provide for the granting 
of certificates of exemption in suitable cases, 
permitting the Minister to exempt particular 
persons or cases from the regulations for 
a specified period and subject to such con- 
ditions as he may impose. 
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LABOUR CONDITIONS IN FEDERAL 


GOVERNMENT CONTRACTS 





Wage Schedules Prepared and Contracts Awarded during November 
Works of Construction, Remodelling, Repair or Demolition 


During November the Department of Labour prepared 120 wage schedules for 
inclusion in contracts proposed to be undertaken by departments of the federal Government 
and its Crown corporations in various areas of Canada, for works of construction, 
remodelling, repair or demolition. In the same period, a total of 96 contracts in these 
categories was awarded. Particulars of these contracts appear below. 

In addition, 97 contracts not listed in this report and which contained the General 
Fair Wages Clause were awarded by Central Mortgage and Housing Corporation, Defence 
Construction (1951) Limited, and the Departments of Defence Production, Mines and 
Technical Surveys, Northern Affairs and National Resources, Post Office and Public 
Works. 

A copy of the wage schedule issued for each contract is available on request to trade 
unions concerned or to others who have a bona fide interest in the execution of the 
contract. 

4 (The labour conditions included in each of the contracts listed under this heading provide 
that: 

(a) the wage rate for each classification of labour shown in the wage schedule included 
in the contract is a minimum rate only and contractors and subcontractors are not exempted 
from the payment of higher wages in any instance where, during the continuation of the work, 


wage rates in excess of those shown in the wage schedule have been fixed by provincial 
legislation, by collective agreements in the district, or by current practice; 


(b) hours of work shall not exceed eight in the day and 44 in the week, except in 
emergency conditions approved by the Minister of Labour; 


(c) overtime rates of pay may be established by the Minister of Labour for all hours 
worked in excess of eight per day and 44 per week; 


(d) no person shall be discriminated against in regard to employment because of his 
race, national origin, colour or religion, nor because he has made a complaint with respect 
to alleged discrimination. ) 


Contracts for the Manufacture of Supplies and Equipment 


Contracts awarded in November for the manufacture of supplies and equipment 
were as follows: 


Department No. of Contracts A gsregate Amount 
Defence Production... seam ee eee. o 180 $ 1,756,237.00 
POSt. OMICE gk, eh oe eet ee eo 12 580,136.25 


These wage schedules are thereupon _in- 
cluded with other relevant labour condi- 
tions as terms of such contracts to be 
observed by the contractors. 


The Fair Wages and Hours of Labour 
legislation of the federal Government has 
the purpose of insuring that all Government 
contracts for works of construction and for 
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the manufacture of supplies and equipment 
contain provisions to secure the payment of 
wages generally accepted as fair and reason- 
able in each trade or classification employed 
in the district where the work is being per- 
formed. 

The practice of Government departments 
and those Crown corporations to which the 
legislation applies, before entering into con- 
tracts for any work of construction, re- 
modelling, repair or demolition, is to obtain 
wage schedules from the Department of 
Labour showing the applicable wage deemed 
to be required in the execution of the work. 


Wage schedules are not included in con- 
tracts for the manufacture of supplies and 
equipment because it is not possible to 
determine in advance the classification to 
be employed in the execution of a contract. 
A statement of the labour conditions which 
must be observed in every such contract 
is, however, included therein and is of the 
same nature and effect as those which apply 
in works of construction. 

Copies of the federal Government’s Fair 
Wages and Hours of Labour legislation 
may be had upon request to the Industrial 
Relations Branch of the Department of 
Labour, Ottawa. 
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(The labour conditions included in contracts for the manufacture of supplies and equipment 
provide that: 

(a) all persons who perform labour on such contracts shall be paid such wages as are 
currently paid in the district to competent workmen; and if there is no current rate, then 
a fair and reasonable rate; but in no event shall the wages paid be less than those established 
by the laws of the province in which the work is being performed; 

(b) the working hours shall be those fixed by the custom of the trade in the district, or if 
there be no such custom, then they shall be fair and reasonable hours; 

(c) overtime rates of pay may be established by the Minister of Labour for all hours 
worked in excess of those fixed by custom of the trade in the district, or in excess of fair 
and reasonable hours; 

(d) no person shall be discriminated against in regard to employment because of his 
race, national origin, colour or religion, nor because he has made a complaint with respect 
to alleged discrimination. ) 


Wage Claims Received and Payments Made during November 


During November the sum of $9,580.84 was collected from 15 contractors for 
wage arrears due their employees as a result of the failure of the contractors, or their 
subcontractors, to apply the wage rates and other conditions of employment required 
by the schedule of labour conditions forming part of their contract. This amount is for 
distribution to the 139 workers concerned. 


Contracts Containing Fair Wage Schedules Awarded during November 
Department of Agriculture 


Ste Anne de la Pocatiere Que: Maurice Langlais, repairs to heating system, Science 
Service Laboratory. Brandon Man: R E Turner, installation of laboratory benching, 
Experimental Farm. Theodore Sask: Matheson Bros Ltd, construction of Theodore Dam on 
Whitesand River. 


Atomic Energy of Canada Limited 


Chalk River Ont: Turnbull Elevator of Canada Ltd, installation of freight elevator, 
2nd north extension, Metallurgy Bldg 465; Lincraft Ltd, installation of laboratory furniture, 
2nd north extension, Metallurgy Bldg 465. Douglas Point Ont: United Steel Corporation 
Ltd, installation of steel stairs, hand rails, plastic grips, etc, for turbine, service & 
administration bldgs; Schreiber Bros Ltd, installation of roofing, insulation & flashing for 
administration bldg, pumphouse, guardhouse, service bldg & ancillaries; Consolidated 
Glass Industries Ltd, fenestration & column cladding, Administration Bldg; Plate & Struc- 
tural Steel Ltd, installation of steel liner for calandria vault; G M Gest Contractors Ltd, 
electrical installation. Whiteshell Man: Malcolm Construction Co Ltd, construction of 
active area shop bldg 412 (Stage II), NRE. 


Central Mortgage and Housing Corporation 


Pierrefonds (Montreal) Que: Miron Co Ltd, asphalt paving & related work for Clover- 
dale Apartments. Weyburn Sask: Home Development Co Ltd, construction of 20 housing 
units (FP3/62). 

In addition, this Corporation awarded 14 contracts containing the General Fair 
Wages Clause. 


Department of Citizenship and Immigration 


Pointe Bleue Indian Agency Que: Rene Cote, repairs & improvements to pump 
house, Pointe Bleue IR. Stony-Sarcee Indian Agency Alta: Revelstoke Building Materials 
Ltd, construction of two houses, Sarcee IR. 


Defence Construction (1951) Limited 


Blandford N S: Seaport Contractors & Landscape Ltd, construction of access road 
& site clearing, Naval Radio Sation. Cornwallis N S: Rodney Contractors Ltd, exterior 
cladding of various bldgs, HMCS Cornwallis. Dartmouth N §S: Trynor Construction 
(Newfoundland) Ltd, repairs to runway 11-29, HMCS Shearwater. Shelburne N S: Rodney 
Contractors Ltd, construction of five housing units. La Macaza Que: Malach Roofing & 
Flooring Ltd, construction & installation of 114 storage units for carports, RCAF Station. 
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Gloucester Ont: L Zuccarini Ltd, construction of water treatment plant. Cold Lake Alta: 
Mix Bros Construction Co Ltd, construction of roads, site grading & services for 200 
married quarters, RCAF Station. One contract was awarded in the restricted category. 


Building and Maintenance 


Goose Bay (Labr) Nfld: J W Lindsay Construction Co Ltd, runway & parking apron 
repairs, RCAF Station. St Jean Que: Fiber-Plast Co Ltd, application of plastic laminate 
finish in shower rooms of three barrack blocks at CMR. 


In addition, Defence Construction (1951) Ltd awarded one contract containing 
the General Fair Wages Clause. 


Department of Defence Production 


Bedford N S: Construction Equipment Co Ltd, replacement of structural steel boat 
landing, north jetty magazines. Lancaster Park Alta: O K Construction Ltd, paving access 
road to fire hall, RCAF Station “Namao”. Comox B C: Richards-Wilcox Canadian Co 
Ltd, modification of rail & installation of rolltite steel door, RCAF Station. 

In addition, this Department awarded 33 contracts containing the General Fair 
Wages Clause. 

Depariment of Mines and Technical Surveys 


This Department awarded four contracts containing the General Fair Wages Clause. 


National Harbours Board 


Halifax N S: Steen Mechanical Contractors Ltd, installation of heating system in 
sheds 20 & 21, Ocean Terminals. Montreal Que: Hiland Ltd, construction of offices at 
Grain Elevator No 3; Cambrian Construction Ltd, construction of transit shed at Section 
51. Vancouver B C: Hydraulic Service & Equipment Co Ltd, replacement of car haul 
machinery, Elevator No 2. 


Department of Northern Affairs and National Resources 


Fundy National Park N B: Dexter Construction Co Ltd, repairs to roads & highway. 
Point Pelee National Park Ont: Rante Enterprises (Amherstburg) Ltd, construction of 
substructure of boardwalk in marshland. 


In addition, this Department awarded three contracts containing the General Fair 
Wages Clause. 
Post Office Department 


This Department awarded three contracts containing the General Fair Wages 
Clause. 


Department of Public Works 


Glovertown South Nfld: Louis Briffett & Sons Ltd, wharf repairs. Western Bay 
Nfld: Gordon Burden, repairs & renovations to postal accommodation. Charlottetown 
P EI: Robert J Petrie, construction of workshop for Department of Fisheries. Sydney N S: 
T C Gorman (Nova Scotia) Ltd, repairs to main jetty at Point Edward Naval Base. 
Westport N S: E K Potter Ltd, sheathing wharf. Gaspe (Sandy Beach) Que: Eloie Boulay, 
construction of shed. Lauzon Que: Geo T Davie & Sons Ltd, repairs to coal hopper & 
chute, Lorne Dry Dock. L’Epiphanie Que: Prieur Entreprises Inc, construction of federal 
bldg. Mansonville Que: Frank Klopfer, construction of post office. Notre Dame du Nord 
Que: Drolet & Ringuette Ltee, construction of federal bldg. Riviere au Tonnerre Que: 
Dimock & Albert, wharf reconstruction. Rollett Que: Charest Construction, reconstruction 
of wharf. Sept-Iles Que: Lionel Lebel, wharf repairs. Etobicoke Ont: Woodings Cleaning 
Service, cleaning interior of Post Office. Ottawa Ont: Corrigan Electric, supply & installa- 
tion of emergency lighting systems in Veterans Memorial Bldg, Trade & Commerce Bldg, 
Wellington St, & Surveys & Mapping Bldg, Booth St; Federal Plumbing & Heating, supply 
& installation of natural gas system throughout Royal Canadian Mint, 320 Sussex Drive. 
Ashern Man: Dauphin Fixtures Ltd, construction of post office. Fort Garry (Winnipeg) 
Man: Modern Building Cleaning Service of Canada Ltd, interior cleaning, letter carrier 
depot. Somerset Man: Du Pasquier & Pele Construction, construction of post office. Birch 
Hills Sask: H J Tubby & Son, construction of post office. Glaslyn Sask: H P Friedrich, 
construction of post office. Hague Sask: Shoquist Construction Ltd, construction of post 
office. Lafleche Sask: Knutson Construction Co Ltd, construction of post office. Lestock 
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Sask: Logan Stevens Construction Ltd, construction of post office. Maryfield Sask: Neufield 
& Klassen Builders Ltd, construction of post office. Neudorf Sask: C M Miners Construction 
Co Ltd, construction of post office. Northgate Sask: Swertz Bros Construction Ltd, con- 
struction of Customs highway office. Star City Sask: C M Miners Construction Co Ltd, 
construction of post office. Sturgis Sask: Wm Slowski, construction of post office. Wakaw 
Sask: Shoquist Construction Ltd, construction of post office. Young Sask: C W Hill 
Construction Ltd, construction of post office. Bashaw Alta: R Holzer Construction, con- 
struction of post office. Bentley Alta: R Holzer Construction, construction of post office. 
Coutts Alta: Getkate Masonry Construction Ltd, construction of post office. Edgerton Alta: 
R Holzer Construction, construction of post office. Irma Alta: R Holzer Construction, 
construction of post office. Deep Cove B C: Victoria Pile Driving Co Ltd, approach 
renewal. Kelsey Bay B C: Gagne & Son Construction Ltd, fender pile repairs. Port 
Alberni B C: McLellan Contracting Co Ltd, assembly wharf repairs. Fort Neville B C: 
Greenlees Piledriving Co Ltd, float renewal. 


In addition, this Department awarded 39 contracts containing the General Fair Wages 
Clause. 


The St. Lawrence Seaway Authority 


Beauharnois Que: Planned Renovators Ltd, partial painting of Beauharnois Tunnel. 
Lachine Que: Charles Duranceau Ltd, asphalt patching, Lachine Canal. St Lambert & 
Ste Catherine Que: Charles Duranceau Ltd, asphalt patching at Locks. 


Department of Transport 


Cape Norman Nfld: Twillingate Engineering & Construction Co Ltd, construction 
of lighthouse tower, fog alarm bldg & landing storage shed & demolition of existing 
bldgs. Candlebox Island N S: Wallace D’Eon & Bernard D’Eon, construction of double 
dwelling & combined fog alarm bldg & light tower, demolition of existing bldg. Halifax 
N S: Kenney Construction Co Ltd, enlargement of heating plant facilities & installation 
of additional oil-fired boiler, International Airport. Fredericton N B: Weyman Construc- 
tion Co Ltd, modification to VOR Bldg for installation of TACAN. Saint John N B: 
W G Usher Co Ltd, construction of non-directional beacon & back beam marker, 
runway 05, bldg & services. Dorval Que: Sestock Construction Ltd, construction of fire 
hall bldg & related work, Montreal Airport. Fox River Que: Adelard Cotton, modifications 
to Coast Station Bldg & site development. Montreal Que: The Highway Paving Co Ltd, 
resurfacing hydrant operating plant, International Airport. London Ont: Harrison & Green 
Construction Ltd, construction of water supply pumphouse, Airport. Malton Ont: J M 
Fuller Ltd, construction of ILS, runway 05R, Toronto International Airport. Toronto Ont: 
Universal Electric, Division of Univex Electrical Construction & Engineering Ltd, installa- 
tion of power supply to control tower & instrument landing system, International Airport. 
Donavon Sask: Peter Boorberg Enterprises Ltd, installation of power supply. Lumsden 
Sask: Peter Boorberg Enterprises Ltd, installation of power supply. Saskatoon Sask: Jim 
Patrick Ltd, prefabrication, supply & installation of back beam marker bldg & related 
work. Yorkton Sask: Peter Boorberg Enterprises Ltd, installation of power supply. Calgary 
Alta: McCormick Electric Ltd, construction of localizer bldg, runway 34 & related work, 
Municipal Airport. Edmonton Alta: McCormick Electric Ltd, installation of fire alarm 
system, International Airport; D L Guthrie Construction, supply, precut & partial prefabri- 
cation of antenna tuning houses & related work. Kamloops B C: Cooper & Gibbard Electric 
Ltd, installation of lights on runway 08-26 & related taxiways. 





H.D. Woods Again Director of McGill Industrial Relations Centre 


Prof. H. D. Woods has been re-appointed Director of McGill University’s Industrial 
Relations Centre, and Mrs. Frances Bairstow has been named Assistant Director. 

Prof. Woods founded the Centre some 14 years ago, and resigned as Director in 
1960 to accept a Ford Foundation Faculty Research Fellowship for the year 1960-61, 
under which he undertook a study of Canadian labour relations policy. 

Prof. Edward C. Webster served as Director of the Centre and as Chairman of 
McGill’s annual industrial relations conferences in the period between Prof. Woods’ 
resignation and re-appointment. 
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PRICES AND THE COST OF LIVING 





Consumer Price Index, December 1962 


The consumer price index (1949=100) 
was unchanged at 131.9 between November 
and December. The December index was 
1.6 per cent above the index of 129.8 a 
year earlier.* 

For the year 1962, the index averaged 
130.7, which was 1.2 per cent above the 
1961 annual index of 129.2. 

During the month, fractional increases 
in the food and housing indexes balanced 
declines in the clothing and transportation 
indexes. The three remaining component 
indexes were unchanged. 

The food index increased 0.1 per cent 
from 127.7 to 127.8. Prices were higher 
for bread and most cereals, sugar, apples 
and most fresh vegetables, particularly 
tomatoes. Beef and pork prices receded 
further from their October peaks. Prices 
were lower also for eggs, citrus fruits, 
bananas and orange juice. 

The housing index rose 0.1 per cent 
from 135.6 to 135.7 as both the shelter 
and household operation components moved 
upward. In shelter, the rent index was 
unchanged but the home-ownership index 
was higher. In household operation, higher 
prices for furniture, textiles, utensils and 
equipment outweighed lower prices for floor 
coverings. 

The clothing index declined 0.2 per cent 
from 116.0 to 115.8. Lower prices for 
women’s and children’s wear, particularly 
winter cloth coats, offset increases for 
men’s wear, footwear, piece goods and 
clothing services, including laundry, dry 
cleaning and shoe repairs. 

The transportation index declined 0.3 
per cent from 140.6 to 140.2 as a result 
of further price declines for gasoline. These 
latest decreases brought the price of gaso- 
line to its lowest level since 1949. Some 
price increases occurred for automobile 
tires. 

The health and personal care, recreation 
and reading, and tobacco and alcohol in- 
dexes all remained at their November levels 
of 159.8, 148.2 and 117.8 respectively. 


City Consumer Price Indexes, November 1962 


Consumer price indexes (1949100) 
between October and November rose in 
eight of the ten regional cities and remained 





* See Table F-1, page 100. 
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unchanged in the other two.* Increases 
ranged from 0.1 per cent to 0.5 per cent. 

Food indexes rose in seven cities, fell 
in one, and held firm in two; increases 
ranged from 0.2 per cent in three cities to 
1.3. per cent in Montreal. The housing 
indexes were higher in five cities and un- 
changed in five. Of the clothing indexes, 
seven were up, one down, and two un- 
changed. Nine of the indexes for transporta- 
tion rose while the other fell. In the health 
and personal care group there were two 
higher indexes, five lower, and three un- 
changed. The recreation and reading index 
rose in all ten cities. The tobacco and 
alcohol index was unchanged in six cities 
but fell in the other four. 

Percentage changes in regional consumer 
price indexes between October and Novem- 
ber were: Montreal +-0.5 per cent, Ottawa 
+0.5, Winnipeg +0.5, Edmonton-Calgary 
+0.4, Vancouver +0.3, Halifax +0.1, 
Toronto +0.1, Saskatoon-Regina -+0.1. 
The indexes for St. John’s and Saint John 
were unchanged. 

Point changes in regional consumer price 
indexes between October and November 
were: Montreal +0.7 to 132.0; Ottawa 
+0.6 to 132.7; Winnipeg +0.6 to 130.1; 
Edmonton-Calgary +-0.5 to 127.4; Van- 
couver +0.4 to 130.6; Halifax +0.1 to 
130.9; Toronto +0.1 to 133.2; Saskatoon- 
Regina +0.1 to 128.0. St. John’s and Saint 
John remained unchanged at 118.1+ and 
131.4 respectively. 


Wholesale Price Index, November 1962 


The general wholesale index (1935-39—= 
100) rose 0.3 per cent in November to 
242.3 from 241.6 in October and was 3.0 
per cent higher than the November 1961 
index of 235.3. Four major group indexes 
were higher, three declined, and the remain- 
ing one, the chemical products group index, 
was unchanged at 190.1. 

The vegetable products group index rose 
1.5 per cent to 213.3 from 210.1, and the 
textile products group index increased 0.4 
per cent to 244.1 from 243.2. Advances 
of 0.2 per cent or less occurred in two 
major group indexes, non-ferrous metal 
products to 194.7 from 194.4, and wood 
products to 319.1 from 319.0. 





* See Table F-2, page 100. 
t On base June 1951—100. 
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The non-metallic minerals products group 
index dropped 0.6 per cent to 189.5 from 
190.6, the iron products group index moved 
down 0.3 per cent to 255.0 from 255.7, 
and the animal products group index de- 
clined negligibly to 268.8 from 269.4. 


The residential building material price 
index (1935-39=100) edged up from 296.1 
to 296.2 between October and November. 
On the base 1949100 it was unchanged 
22a ee 

The non-residential building material price 
index (1949—100) moved up from 132.1 
to 132.4. 

The index of Canadian farm product 
prices at terminal markets (1935239) 
advanced 1.2 per cent, from 230.4 to 233.2, 
in the three-week period ended November 
23) 


U.S. Consumer Price Index, November 1962 


The United States consumer price index 
(1957-59=100) was unchanged at 106.0 in 


November. During a year of relative price 
stability, the rise in living costs has totalled 
1.3. per cent. 

Biggest factors in the 12-month increase 
were a 6.2-per-cent rise in used car prices, 
a 3.1-per-cent jump in the cost of medical 
care and a 2.2-per-cent rise in food prices. 


British Index of Retail Prices, October 1962 


The British index of retail prices dropped 
again—the fourth successive monthly de- 
cline—between mid-September and mid- 
October. On the base Jan. 16, 1962100, it 
declined slightly from 101.5 to 101.4; on 


the base Jan. 17, 1956=100, it moved 
down from 119.3 to 119.1. 
Although the “services” group index 


increased, as a result of higher movie 
admissions and charges for hairdressing, 
shoe repairs, laundering and dry cleaning, 
the rise was not large enough to change 
the total index. 





Publications Recently Received 
in Department of Labour Library 


The publications listed below are not for 
sale by the Department of Labour. Persons 
wishing to purchase them should communi- 
cate with the publishers. Publications listed 
may be borrowed by making application 
to the Librarian, Department of Labour, 
Ottawa. Students must apply through the 
library of their institution. Applications for 
loans should give the number (numeral) 
of the publication desired and the month 
in which it was listed in the LABOUR 
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Annual Reports 


1. CANADA. NATIONAL EMPLOYMENT SERV- 
ICE. EXECUTIVE AND PROFESSIONAL SECTION. 
Supply and Demand, University Graduates, 
1962-63. Ottawa, 1962. Pp. 34. 


Prepared for undergraduate, graduating and 
graduate students at Canadian universities and 
colleges and contains information concerning 
starting salaries and trends in many different 
fields. 

2. GREAT BRITAIN. CENTRAL STATISTICAL 
OrFice. National Income and Expenditure, 
1962. London, HMSO, 1962. Pp. 90. 


3. GREAT BRITAIN. FACTORY INSPECTOR- 
ate. Annual Report of the Chief Inspector 
of Factories on Industrial Health, 1961. 
London, HMSO, 1962. Pp. 63. 
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Business—Small Business 


4, U.S. SMALL BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION. 
Small Marketers Aids: Annual No. 4. Edited 
by Robert A. Litzberg. Washington, 1962. 
Pp: 90. 

The topics covered in this volume are selling, 
cost control, personnel management, external 
management assistance, human relations, admin- 
istrative practices, competitive strategy, and 
business-government relations. 

5. TowER, RALPH BuRNETT. A Handbook 
of Small Business Finance. 6th ed. Revised 
by Staff Members of the Small Business 
Administration. Washington, U.S. Small 
Business Administration, 1962. Pp. 81. 

Contents: Financial Statements. Financial 
Management. Ratio and Turnover Rates. Bank- 
ing Relationships. Term Loans, Accounts Re- 
ceivable, and Inventory Financing. Some Other 
Sources of Financial Assistance for Small 
Manufacturers. The Cash Budget. The Small 
Business Administration’s Lending Program. 
The Small Business Administration’s Invest- 
ment Program. 


Cambridge Economic Handbooks 


The following seven handbooks were 
published in Chicago by the University of 
Chicago Press in 1962. 


6. BAUER, PETER TAMAS. The Economics 
of Under-developed Countries, by* Peter *T. 
Bauer and Basil S. Yamey. Pp. 271. 
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Some of the topics discussed in this book 
are national income and capital, labour and 
its distribution, natural resources, population, 
unemployment and underemployment, remuner- 
ation, capital and economic development. The 
second part of the book deals with government 
and economic development. 


7. HARROD, Roy Forses. International 
Economics. 4th ed. Pp. 186. 

Partial Contents: The Gain from Foreign 
Trade. Potential and Actual Gain. Compara- 
tive Price Levels. Foreign Exchange. The 
Balance of Trade. Correcting an Imbalance. 


8. HENDERSON, Sir HUBERT DOUGLAS. 
Supply and Demand. Pp. 142. 


Contents: The Economic World. The General 
Laws of Supply and Demand. Utility and the 
Margin of Consumption. Cost and the Margin 
of Production. Joint Demand and Supply. Land. 
Risk-bearing and Enterprise. Capital. Labour. 
The Real Costs of Production. 


9. MATTHEWS, ROBERT CHARLES OLIVER. 
The Business Cycle. Pp. 300. 


Partial Contents: Some Formal Models of 
the Cycle. Investment: (1) The Acceleration 
Principle and its Generalization. Investment: 
(2) Replacement, Technical Progress, and Other 
Influences. Inventory Investment. Investment in 
House-Building. Consumption. Money and Fin- 
ance. The Ceiling. Periodicity and the Problem 
of Major and Minor Cycles. The Trend and 
the Cycle. Policy for the Control of the Cycle. 


10. REES, ALBERT. The Economics of 
Trade Unions. Pp. 208. 
Discusses the impact of trade unions on 


wage structure, prices, employment, produc- 
tivity, and the distribution of income. 


11. ROBERTSON, Sir DENNIS 
Money. 4th ed. Pp. 187. 

Partial Contents: The Merits and Drawbacks 
of Money. The Value of Money. The Quantity 
of Money. The Gold Standard. Money and 
Saving. The Question of the Standard. The 
Question of the Cycle. 


12. ROBINSON, EDWARD AUSTIN GOSSAGE. 
The Structure of Competitive Industry. Rev. 
CULED. 156, 


Examines “the forces which determine the 
size and structure of firms, and those further 
forces which determine the minimum efficient 
scale of an industry.” 


HOLME. 


Education, Vocational 


The following four books were issued by 
the federal Department of Labour in 
Ottawa and were published by the Queen’s 
Printer between 1958 and 1960. Analyses 
prepared by a national committee appointed 
by the Department of Labour. 


13. An Analysis of the Electrical Trade, 
Construction. Pp. 94. 


14. An Analysis of the Radio and Tele- 
vision Service Trade. Pp. 131. 


15. An Analysis of the Steamfitting 
Trade, Construction. Pp. 37. 


16. An Analysis of the Welding Trade. 
Ppaao: 
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European Economic Community 


17. EUROPEAN ECONOMIC COMMUNITY. 
COMMISSION. Exposé sur l’évolution de la 
situation sociale dans la Communauté en 
1960. [Bruxelles?] 1961. Pp. 344. 


18. GREAT BRITAIN. TREASURY. INFORMA- 
TION Diviston. Britain and the European 
Communities; Background to the Negotia- 
tions. Prepared by the Information Division 
of the Treasury and the Central Office of 
Information. London, HMSO, 1962. Pp. 48. 


. . This booklet presents an analysis of 
the structure and aims of the Communities, 
the economies of Western Europe as a whole, 
and the character of its trade, with special 
reference to the trade of Britain and the rest 
of the Commonwealth with these countries.” 


ce 
° 


Industrial Relations 


19. INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS RESEARCH 
ASSOCIATION. Proceedings of the Fourteenth 
Annual Meeting, New York City, Decem- 
ber 28 and 29, 1961. Edited by Gerald G. 
Somers. Madison, Wis., 1962. Pp. 437. 


Some of the topics discussed at this meeting 
were unemployment, work rules, union govern- 
ment, the role of labour history, wage deter- 
mination, management practices, and labour 
force analysis. 


20. INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS RESEARCH 
ASSOCIATION. Public Policy and Collective 
Bargaining. Editors: Joseph Shister [and 
others] New York, Harper, c1962. Pp. 248. 


Partial Contents: The Obligation to Bargain 
in Good Faith, by Robben W. Fleming. The 
Union Security Issue, by Paul E. Sultan. The 
Weapons of Conflict: Picketing and Boycotts, 
by Donald H. Wollett. Collective Bargaining 
and the Antitrust Laws, by George H. Hilde- 
brand. Legal Regulation of International Union 
Affairs, by Joseph R. Grodin. United States 
and Canadian Experience: a Comparison, by 
Harry D. Woods. 


21. MCGILL UNIVERSITY, MONTREAL. IN- 
DUSTRIAL RELATIONS CENTRE. Research 
Frontiers in Industrial Relations Today. 
[Fourteenth Annual Conference, April 26 
and 27, 1962] Frances Bairstow, ed. Mont- 
real, 1962. Pp. 125. 


Contents: Research in the Labour Field— 
New Approaches and Needs, by George V. 
Haythorne. Human Relations Research in In- 
dustry: Some Things Learned, by Victor H. 
Vroom. The Future of Personnel Administra- 
tion, by Charles A. Myers. The New Look in 
Industrial Relations Research: Organizational 
Behaviour, by Leonard R. Sayles. An Appraisal 
of the Frontiers of Research in Industrial Rela- 
tions, by Sar A. Levitan. 


22. Primer of Labor Relations. 12th ed. 
Washington, Bureau of National Affairs, 
1961, Pp. 97. 


_Contents: The Law of Labor Relations: a 
Bird’s Eye View. Who is Covered by the Law. 
Employees’ Organizing Rights. Choosing a 
Bargaining Agent. The Duty to Bargain. Lawful 
and Unlawful Union-Security Clauses. Strikes, 
Picketing, and Boycotts. Settlement of Disputes 
Regulations of Unions. How to Use the Taft- 
Hartley Act. 
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23. U.S. PRESIDENT’S ADVISORY COMMIT- 
TEE ON LABOR-MANAGEMENT POLICY. The 
Benefits and Problems incident to Automa- 
tion and Other Technological Advances; 
Report. Washington, Gor 1962. Pp- 1h 


Arthur J. Goldberg, Secretary of Labor, 
chairman. 

Contains 11 recommendations for encourag- 
ing automation and technological changes with- 
out “serious social consequences growing out 
of the displacement of workers.” Includes dis- 
senting comments by Arthur F. Burns, president 
of the National Bureau of Economic Research 
and Henry Ford II, chairman of the board of 
directors of the Ford Motor Company. 


Labour Organization 


24. FLAGLER, JOHN J. Building the Local 
Union Education Program. lYowa City, 
Bureau of Labor and Management, Col- 
lege of Business Administration, State Uni- 
versity of Iowa, 1961. Pp. 28. 

Briefly describes such things as defining the 
job of the education committee, organizing 
materials, staffing programs, recruiting partici- 
pants, and planning for improvement. 

25. FRENCH, Doris CAVELL (MarTIN). 
Faith, Sweat and Politics; the Early Trade 
Union Years in Canada. Toronto, McClel- 
land and Stewart, c1962. Pp. 154. 


Although this is an account of the early trade 
union movement in Canada, much of the book 
tells the story of Daniel John O’Donoghue 
(1844-1907) who was prominent in the labour 
movement in the Trades and Labor Congress 
of Canada and finally served as fair wages 
officer in the federal Department of Labour in 
Ottawa. 

926. NATIONAL INDUSTRIAL CONFERENCE 
Boarp. CANADIAN OFFICE. The Fourth 
Canadian Labour Congress Convention, 
Vancouver, B.C., April 9-13, 1962; a Report 
and Some Observations, by Allan A. Porter. 
Montreal, 1962. Pp. 25. 


27. ROBERTS, BRYN. The Price of TUC 
Leadership. London, Allen & Unwin [1961] 
Pp. 146. 

The author is General Secretary of the 
National Union of Public Employees. He 
criticizes the present leadership of the Trades 
Union Congress for not giving proper guidance 
to the members of the TUC, and alleges it was 
responsible for the defeat of the Labour Party 
in the 1959 General Election. 


Labouring Classes 


28. ALEKSANDROV, NIKOLAI GRIGOR’EVICH. 
Soviet Labour Law in English. 1961 ed. 
Translated by Inder K. Nayar. Delhi, Uni- 
versity Book House [19617] Pp. 454. 

Intended to serve as a textbook on Russian 
labour legislation. 

29. EDITORIAL RESEARCH REPORTS. Shorter 
Hours of Work, by Richard L. Worsnop. 
Washington, 1962. Pp. 419-435. 


Describes organized labour’s efforts to shorten 
the standard 40-hour work week. 
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30. INTERNATIONAL LABOUR CONFERENCE. 
40TH, GENEVA, 1957. Labour. Convention 
concerning the Abolition of Forced Labour, 
done at Geneva, June 25, 1957; Instrument 
of Ratification deposited July 14, 1959, in 
Force for Canada, July 14, 1960. Ottawa, 
Queen’s Printer, 1961. Pp. 7. English and 
French on opposite pages. 


31. U.S. BUREAU OF LABOR STANDARDS. 
Housing for Migrant Agricultural Workers; 
Labor Camp Standards. Washington, GPO, 
1961 [ie. 1962] Pp. 105. 


32. U.S. BUREAU OF LABOR STANDARDS. 
Workmen’s Compensation Coverage of Pub- 
lic Employees. Washington, GPO, 1962. Pp. 
43. 

«| Analyzes the workmen’s compensation 
laws as they relate to the coverage of public 
employees in the various States, and shows the 
extent to which such coverage is compulsory 
under the laws or is dependent upon the action 
of the governmental unit... Also explores 
briefly the historical background of the applica- 
tion of workmen’s compensation laws to. public 
employees, and discusses recent trends.” 


Management 


33. DALHOUSIE UNIVERSITY, HALIFAX. IN- 
STITUTE OF PUBLIC AFFAIRS. BUREAU OF 
INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS. The Science of 
Management and the Art of Leadership; a 
Summary of Proceedings of an Eighth One- 
Day Conference . . held at Dalhousie 
University on May 31, 1961... Halifax, 
1962. Pp. 15. 

Contains two addresses by Lyndall F. Urwick, 
and the questions and answers following the 


talks, and a reprint of an article, The Content 
of Management, by Col. Urwick. 


34, HARVARD BUSINESS REVIEW. How 
Successful Executives handle People; 12 
Studies on Communications and Manage- 
ment Skills. [Boston? n.d., 19602] Pp. 114. 


Partial Contents: The Manager’s Span of 
Control, by Lyndall F. Urwick. Listening to 
People, by Ralph G. Nichols and Leonard 
Stevens. Communications for Executives, by 
Rex F. Harlow. What Employees Want from 
Their Work, by Robert Saltonstall. Organiza- 
tional Effectiveness under Stress, by Chris 
Argyris. Making Human Relations work, by 
Elizabeth and Francis Jennings. Foremen: Key 
to Worker Morale, by Arthur N. Turner. 


Occupations 


35. DALE, J. RODNEY. The Clerk in In- 
dustry; a Survey of the Occupational Ex- 
perience, Status, Education, and Vocational 
Training of a Group of Male Clerks em- 
ployed by Industrial Companies. Liverpool, 
Liverpool University Press, 1962. Pp. 118. 

This study is based on a survey of 208 male 
clerks employed by five companics. Provides 
information about their occupational history, 
status, education and vocational training, and 
examines the possible effect of technical change 
on office workers in industry. 
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36. ORGANIZATION FOR ECONOMIC Co- 
OPERATION AND DEVELOPMENT. Job Descrip- 
tion in the European Hotel Industry, a 
Comparative Study, by Leone Filippi. Les 
emplois dans l’hétellerie européenne, étude 
comparative des qualifications et des taches. 
Paris, 1962. Pp. 136. Text in French and 
English. 


37. Your Career Opportunities in En- 
gineering. With an introd. by Hilliard W. 
Paige. New York, Rowman and Littlefield, 
1962. Pp. 60. 


Presents information on many aspects of 
the engineering profession. Includes a list of 
accredited American institutions offering instruc- 
tion, as well as a selected list of reading 
material on the subject. 


38. Your Career Opportunities in Print- 
ing, including Offset Lithography. With an 
introd. by William H. Walling. New York, 
Rowman and Littlefield, 1962. Pp. 64. 


Explains many aspects of the printing pro- 
fession. Includes a list of institutions offering 
accredited instruction, and a list of reading 
material on this subject. 


Women 


39. NATIONAL CONFERENCE OF LABOUR 
WOMEN. 39TH, BLACKPOOL, ENG., 1962. 
Report. London, 1962. Pp. 55. Conference 
held May 29, 30 and 31, 1962. 


40. U.S. WoMEN’s BuREAU. Fifteen Years 
after College; a Study of Alumne of the 
Class of 1945. Washington, GPO, 1962. 
Pp26. 


Based on a questionnaire completed by 580 
women graduates from four liberal arts col- 
leges. Women graduates were questioned about 
their marital and family status, education, 
volunteer activities, their employment in pro- 
fessional, administrative, clerical, or other posi- 
tions, and their future training plans. 


Miscellaneous 


41. CANADIAN TAX FOUNDATION. The Bur- 
den of Canadian Taxation; Allocation of 
Federal, Provincial and Local Taxes among 
Income Classes, by Irving Jay Goffman. 
Toronto, 1962. Pp. 73. 


Contents: The Nature, Scope and Limitations 
of the Analysis. The Estimated Burden of 
Canadian Taxation. The Statistical Bases of 
the Estimates. The Incidence of Federal Taxes. 
The incidence of Provincial and Local Taxes. 


42. Dyck, DrepricH. A Socio-economic 
Study of Rural Areas of Prince Edward 
Island, 1959. A co-operative study by the 
Canada and Prince Edward Island Depart- 
ments of Agriculture, July 1961. [Ottawa? 
Canada Dept. of Agriculture?] 1961. Pp. 
104 

43. LITTLE (ARTHUR D.) INC., Cam- 
BRIDGE, Mass. The Future of Steel-making 


in Sydney; Report to Government of Nova 
Scotia. Cambridge, Mass., 1960. Pp. os, 


“The purpose of this study is to provide the 
Government of Nova Scotia with an analysis 
of the future of the steel industry in Sydney.” 

44. MCKINNON, RONALD IAN. The Em- 
ployment of Labor and the Cost of Capital 
in Manufacturing Industries as they are 
related to Wage Changes and Technological 
Progress. Ann Arbor, University Microfilms, 
1962. Pp. 60. Reprint of microfilm copy. 


45. NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 
OF THE UNITED STATES. NATIONAL COMMIS- 
SION ON TEACHER EDUCATION AND PROFES- 
SIONAL STANDARDS. New Horizons for the 
Teaching Profession; a Report of the Task 
Force on New Horizons in Teacher Educa- 
tion and Professional Standards. Edited by 
Margaret Lindsey. Washington, 1961. Pr: 
243. 


Partial Contents: The Teaching Profession, 
1961. Responsibilities of the Teaching Profession 
in the Sixties. Preparation of Professional Per- 
sonnel. Accreditation of Professional Prepara- 
tory Programs. A License to Teach. Identifica- 
tion, Selective Admission and Retention in 
Teacher Education. The Advancement of Stand- 
ards: Policies and Procedures. 

46. UNITED NATIONS. SECRETARIAT. Pe- 
troleum Exploration; Capital Requirements 
and Methods of Financing. New York, 


1962 .2iPp. 929: 


47. UNITED NATIONS. SECRETARY-GEN- 
ERAL, (THANT). The United 
Nations Development Decade; Proposals 
for Action. New York, United Nations, 
1907 me Dwa2): 

Partial Contents: Mobilization of Human 
Resources. Sectoral Development. International 
Trade. Development Financing. Technical Co- 
operation and Other Aids to Development and 
Planning. 

48. U.S. BUREAU OF LABOR STATISTICS. 
The Relationship between Imports and Em- 
ployment; an Analysis of 27 Import-Com- 
peting Industries, and 2 Industry Case 
Studies. Washington, GPO, 1962. Pp. 143. 

Describes the impact of foreign trade on 
domestic employment, with special reference to 
the china and earthenware table and kitchen- 
ware and the wallpaper industries. 

49. U.S. CHILDREN’s BurREAU. Licensed 
Day Care Facilities for Children; Report of 
a National Survey of Departments of State 
Governments responsible for licensing Day 
Care Facilities, by Seth Low. Washington, 
GPO, 1962. Pp. 29. 


50. U.S. DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, Epu- 
CATION, AND WELFARE. SPECIAL STAFF ON 
AGING. Hodson Day Center; a Community 
Center Program for Older Persons in a 
Public Agency, by Virginia O’Neill. Wash- 
ington, GPO, 1962. Pp. 41. 

Tells something about a day centre which 


provides recreational, educational, and social 
activity for older people. 
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LABOUR STATISTICS 


Tables A-1 to A-3—Labour Force 

Table B-1—Labour Income 

Tables C-1 to C-6—Employment, Hours and Earnings 
Tables D-1 to D-5—Employment Service Statistics....... 
Tables E-1 to E-4—Unemployment Insurance 

Tables F-1 and F-2—Prices 

Tables G-1 to G-4—Strikes and Lockouts 

Tables H-1 and H-2—Industrial Fatalities 





A—Labour Force 


TABLE A-1—REGIONAL DISTRIBUTION, WEEK ENDED DECEMBER 15, 1962 


(estimates in thousands) 


Source: DBS Labour Force Survey 























a Atlantic ; Prairie British 

Canada Region Quebec Ontario Region Columbia 

= 2 eS | eee eee 

Mia labour BOrce. «es aases «ee erie 6,574 603 1,840 2,409 heals} 599 
IMS 2 ed es Gea SA ee Seater tek 4,778 448 1,362 1,714 816 438 
MiaqmaVaily 94 ono e none nemooso ae adhe ON 1,796 155 478 695 307 161 
END SHERI po pgooaandgan on shepon oor 592 67 189 189 102 45 
DO-24 Vearsiec secs cee cas = mlm: 831 89 275 267 136 64 
Daa day His mee aces il cient: ee 2,985 254 844 10 500 Peed 

A= G4 VeAls. ete wees eee si rei 1,961 . 176 487 755 349 194 

65 years and OVET......----+e+e eee 205 17 45 88 36 19 
Tdhinehe} Onto lanag oe oe on ee amino tPF oe ue 6, 160 533 1,686 2,316 1,072 553 
IM evilign teers Grete CemcanenS corto oan OS 4,420 383 1,227 1,638 THA 401 
Wonnen eee ees sti ciaaisitistein s carars 1,740 150 459 678 301 152 
Agriculture..........2.+00essseeeeeee 582 32 114 157 260 19 
Non-agriculture........----+ss+see> 5,578 501 1,572 2,159 812 534 
Jems b\Wordeitclananancoaeseeucdcnees. 5,100 452 1,424 1,995 750 479 
MWe So Aan Oodn Ao nOCroONeO ue 3,013 314 1,004 1,367 488 340 

Wiigiails 0h ogn Anne Gon oom nO OOD D OUT 1,587 138 420 628 262 139 
Unemployed. ...c2..-c0ic ness s esse ceees: 414 70 154 93 51 46 
IW hale no orci eee ca een Rae cre tomer 358 65 135 76 45 37 

\iWfojnetnl ano cance e tbe ap omde co. comar 56 - 19 17 = 

Persons not in the Labour Force 5, 752 644 1,697 1,893 979 539 
WilStloaomes naeoo os ag nme au oo camo oadmrd 1,347 173 382 407 248 137 
MiloiaaVM yo ado can GO aUUn Os 09 OO ODM rtRNC 4,405 471 1,315 1,486 Tal 402 





*Less than 10,000. 
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TABLE A-2—AGE, SEX AND MARITAL STATUS, WEEK ENDED DECEMBER 15, 1962 
(Estimates in thousands) 
Source: DBS Labour Force Survey 


nn ee ee a a ee 
en 


14-19 20-64 years 65 years 


Total oan 2 Men Women eS 


persons | Married Other Married Other Perrone 


_—__ooOoOoOOO | |S | ] | | 





Population 14 years of age and over )..... 12,326 1,854 3,565 987 3,678 914 1,328 
[ca bourtorce ena. swiaae see ee 6,574 592 3, 438 843 860 636 205 
lM odyallonsoe Meek Gh oeahaoe Mule sax 6,160 520 3,242 742 843 617 196 
Unemployed. see 414 Up 196 101 17 19 ~ 
INotam labour forces. neee nase area ae 5,752 1,262 127 144 2,818 278 1,123 
Participation rate) 
L962 sDecemiber loss ta eee iBiags 31.9 96.4 85.4 23.4 69.6 15.4 
Novemberil7s. 4 ¢aaeen acre ee 53.7 32.6 96.6 85.7 23.7 70.3 15.9 


Unemployment rate) 
1962; (Decemiberilibas. s0...cees een 


6.3 a2 Dall 12.0 2.0 3.0 
Nowvemiberdi75.05-8 teach sen Oe2 11.5 4.1 9.9 2.4 3.0 o 
a nt i or oe A eel aera 


Excludes inmates of institutions, members of the armed services, Indians living on reserves and residents of the 
Yukon and Northwest Territories. 


)The labour force as a percentage of the population 14 years of age and over. 
)The unemployed as a percentage of the labour force. 
*Less than 10,000 unemployed. 


TABLE A-3—UNEMPLOYED, WEEK ENDED DECEMBER 15, 1962 


(Estimates in thousands) 


Source: DBS Labour Force Survey 


—SsSsoooonassoesSOSOSSmamaS ee" 


—— December November December 
1962 1962 1961 

a a arene ee eee ee eee! Wine E G22 oN 
1 otal unemployed: ..cc.saeegres fo Head etme ae ee 414 342 413 
On'temporary layoff upto 30'days...,...:¢0.-h. cs. 27 18 23 
Without work and seeking works. feu... .. cs eee ncn oak eee ee 387 324 390 
Beeling full-timelwork.+.,..0e: mers. 7- oe cme alte een ae 366 305 369 
Seeking part-time. works. 5... 46:1) eee an cee ee 21 19 21 
Seeking under: months. 4..94..0¢ 6. teeeth ao. ee ee. 127 117 127 
Sesking I-38 monthaese evi ee eee aes, ca) teehee 165 125 155 
Seoking-@ monthsres.,eoec see ee. cee eee 51 39 50 
Reeking more than'6 months... een weaker < «ore cco eee 44 43 58 
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B—Labour Income 


TABLE B-1—ESTIMATES OF LABOUR INCOME 


Nore: Monthly and quarterly figures may not add to annual totals because of rounding. 
($ Millions) 


Source: Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


Monthly Totals Quarterly Totals“ 





Trans- 


















ed and ny aaa e > te Finance | Supple- 
ont one anu- torage onstruc- ublic Services | men- | Totals 
Mining | facturing and | Forestry tion utilities (including| _ tary (3) 
Communi- overn- | Labour 
cation @) ment) | income 
1957—Total.... 535 4,838 1,661 336 Telit 277 3,920 683 | 16,018 
1958—Total.... 52e 4,823 1,685 270 oka 307 4,303 727 \ 16,521 
1959—Total.... 552 5,096 1,785 288 1,279 332 4,653 746 | 17,463 
1960—Total.... 551 5,188 1,806 326 1, 245 344 5,019 790 | 18,119 
1961—Total... 545 5,348 1, 862 285 1,225 356 5,475 827 | 18,884 
1961— 
October...... 46.3 463.0 REC PTE ot rica. oe iors as haw wp sigs atele arcitie Hare! eters pace one | sing Bains 1,644.9 
November...| 46.2 458.8 158.1 85. 1 311.5 89.9 1,413.5 211.9 | 1,626.1 
December...| 45.5 451.3 Rory FOR iee Reel wok cc bt a leer snatre s|oim eats Hiofeeilewans' [ate ne ee 1,585.8 
1962— 
January...... 45.8 450.7 ED il PRE ad oct ced Selah claps ta Sede eee celia e ies sie sialsl es So baie 1,565.7 
February 45.2 455.9 1b27 I 68.2 255.6 89.7 1,421.5 DOAN sleeve ars 
March....... 45.6 461.1 Be ER cca elas Hh copia eeieists Bode [ebesina a sfeclere nah sce feeb ees 1,590.5 
Atri Sie kre: Apa 469.0 Pee NS PES Me cage ces asteltare alee us vie Sew a» cence elise be cpm 1,618.8 
Via youeie eG siets 47.0 481.7 160.1 Goer 333.2 93.3 1,475.0 | 218.1 | 1,677.1 
AWNO me scrsraraiers 48.2 492.1 ER Ae ie oes) BERR Rp: ol SG Ren ong) Gee acess (soccr acinar 1,726.2 
ORY A sa cs.sve « 48.7 485.0 isa file OR 1 ne ic (oes oe | ora ai Ec Baas sey gil ees 
August....... 48.3 490.6 166.9 85.8 397.8 98.3 1,456.1 | 222.2 | 1,725.1 
September*. 47.6 498.4 ee i ee Aictebaidic wis ark s gotta Pacinos wicie | slele's's.sieie ¥aqieie > Aig. s 1,749.2 
October}....| 47.0 493.0 BARA eM ROI Ae cots oe 21S wn! o 8 En Sie Sata ais) | ateiMra s\aialsjete [ale wee ste 1,734.6 





Quarterly figures are entered opposite the middle month of the quarter but represent quarterly totals. 
(2)Includes post office wages and salaries. 


(3)Figures in this column are for total labour income, Canada, but are not totals of the figures in the remaining 
columns of this table, as figures for labour income in Agriculture, Fishing and Trapping are not shown. 


*Revised. 
+Preliminary. 
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C—Employment, Hours and Earnings 


Tables C-1 to C-3 are based on reports from employers having 15 or more employees; 
at October 1962, employers in the principal non-agricultural industries reported a total 
employment of 2,991,902. Tables C-4 and C-5 are based on reports from a somewhat 
smaller number of firms than Tables C-1 to C-3. They relate only to wage-earners for 
whom statistics of hours of work are also available whereas Tables C-1 to C-3 relate 
to salaried employees as well as to all wage-earners in the reporting firms. 


TABLE C-1—EMPLOYMENT, PAYROLLS AND WEEKLY WAGES AND SALARIES 


Source: Employment and Payrolls, DBS 














Industrial Composite) Manufacturing 
ae Numbers eit are ik 
1949-100) 1949-100) 
Year and Month —_-- Average he ee rae 
Weekly Weekly 
Average : Average ‘ 
Weekl Wages Weekl Wages 
Employ- Ww ee and Employ- Wa, at and 
ment ee ‘s Salaries ment ae @ Salaries 
Salaries Salaries 
Averages 
OS Tos eae ae Re eee ele mee 122.6 158.1 67.93 115.8 159.1 69.94 
oe ea anes SAE ae, ine ae 117.9 163.9 70.43 169.8 165.3 HOG 
LQ5O Baek Ree ee fe eae oe meta 119.7 Le ALeO Weal TB a L255 75.84 
US OR Dees AoE, Sct cee a Sen eee ated UTS 176.5 75.83 109.5 177.8 78.19 
OG Saphire ee Ee Pek ee i ak ee 118.1 181.8 78.11 108.9 183.6 80.73 
1961— 
Octoberqee, [hk atte at a. eee eee 122.9 183.9 79.02 eet 186.0 81.79 
INovemmbencteace ae eee eee 121.6 183.5 78. 82 110.9 186.2 81.87 
Decemiberwte ante Te ee ee 117.8 179.4 77.08 107.9 182.3 80.16 
1962— 
ANTS orl Steere tee OE mace cceterees Tfbre 184.5 TAS ON 108.5 187.1 82.28 
Fie DRUs Ryo ceiet anise oo ets ane 114.7 186.7 80.21 108.9 188.2 82.74 
I Br0 go) Degg at ameter tra arreramme crepe ware eranira Ghee 187.2 80.41 169.6 189.3 83.23 
April: a tee etec aire eta ee gS 116.7 186.7 80.21 110.4 189.0 83.11 
May Saat mere settee tire ete SAS} 188.1 80.79 TB 7/ 190.4 83.72 
JUNG. ace ee eee eee 125.0 188.7 81.05 116.4 190.4 83.72 
SLs AEE ee. ds Be ee: Be 125.8 188.3 80.90 150 189.1 83.13 
AUST. <..ockseeR ee ee 127.0 188.1 80.80 117.6 187.9 82.62 
pais) OS /OUH OL) me Ae A eg ee tin mee 126.5 189.5 81.40 117.6 190.8 83.91 
October, aah eee ene 125.4 189.9 81.59 115.8 191.9 84.39 
a a ee a lS ne A le 


©Includes (1) Forestry (chiefly logging), (2) Mining (including milling), quarrying and oil wells, (3) Manufacturing, 
(4) Construction, (5) Transportation, storage and communication, (6) Public utility operation, (7) Trade, (8) Finance, 
seer cies estate and (9) Service (mainly hotels, restaurants, laundries, dry cleaning plants, business and recrea- 
tional service). 


*Revised. 
{Preliminary. 
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TABLE C-2—AREA SUMMARY OF EMPLOYMENT AND AVERAGE WEEKLY WAGES 
AND SALARIES 


(1949=100) (The latest figures are subject to revision) 


Source: Employment and Payrolls, DBS 














Dleatonndlands. sayy. 22-0 t<ace sp ode Tomko > ads: 
Prince Edward Island..........---+-+esseeree ere: 
Pees COtS, bac crte = oh PR chor oh + tear oes Reps 
Tee TATRA WICH cca 60's fs 'olsp nicle P< sees olde wv slo va BATS 


AIP G01) bce. coo obo Da ea bie AUB UOASOM OCG Or Spock ai 
EMAC DOWAlS. 4 fice ee ep ee ee Fee o 
Alberta (including Northwest MerritOries)).2.<cs9a+-- 
British Columbia (including Yukon)........--+-+-+-> 


Cama ae ee ets otere chelates. wince ores: 


Urban Areas 


2 PS ee Qe it IS ON SERGIO Ora ean 
SE te SAA Net a 4 sagen oes Satine Iss aia aa 
[BI TESS vege nl Ge oni ee Poi eon AIG Re cy Oa > Cai iae aia 
IMGT CON, Gk Gd otal PaGRIO. LBS Pu tte. 8 ONC: ota aE mE 
PRUs Hiily SOB = erate a Nee tots oho eh pe To AE 
Chicoutimi—Jonquiere.........-+---:+--ste rere 
Ree Me See Pera eaten eh ter ee ne EES 
REET G I. Oh se caidas He ns ae Stee eg ee et 
LANL. © Site be oa ah ohne xb ot oe = eg RRS os 
FIBA MIR AV CLSN re tthe eect che sie eh le torte sisi ge sche wane? 
WORM ONG Vallogse. ost cet bite > ce celeritete oops eee 
TN ein enon, ek onOe detec toot e game. oar m mateo 


UES SN OR | RG, Ie Se cans ER Si oa a at a 
PeOrDOrOUghii sae adobe mess be rete Selene nets: 
A sR WR I co IOP EID Gone Oc ee? Se ec CS aaa 
A Pay ROTO ieniton Bat ts.omeloe boeicikaciciete oc to a autbe Grice 
Pelton | Pook ccc ence bietetee. ho de erie 
GMa THATINGS Stocco cick tcloe s Sek ee etnehe a yen erta 
Dimvats Pallets ft... 3. csladnn. 05. Mert. cor soaes> 
JSuRSL VHLD RG Nye aha) | AOE Gee kau. EI iniocd cca, cutie ae Rb ae te 


Vikrax@ FGTRR ie Glos nite caste ie arencacues OID Giaic. 4.b/o, Gorgic cis basa 
tiie, Maro yn. .. deck tuoi se nb a wemdets panies Baues ++ 
Fort William—Port Arthur.........+-----:s++stree: 
NVI DOO sie e padte sto ees = ah a tener seine ene ® 
FESR oct ees saree ches > picepiaee + eg Bncee: « 
EC PE rn Oe OR ee eo a aa 





TORU ROU!. tele Bonin hn ee OI os 2 bi sto Reon nin seb = 
Rey tok nk ct eee sb eee ge ere 3 
ECC VEL) tlie nds atte ote oc ths teembor shee Bess 
SRE Sk Re Pe he See OO ae 
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Employment 
Index Numbers 





Oct. 
1962 


Sept. 
1962 








Oct. 
1961 











Average Weekly Wages 


Oct. 
1962 





and Salaries 


Sept. 
1962 














Oct. 
1961 
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TABLE C-3—INDUSTRY SUMMARY OF EMPLOYMENT AND AVERAGE WEEKLY 
WAGES AND SALARIES 


(1949=100) (The latest figures are subject to revision) 
Source: Employment and Payrolls, DBS 
Nore: Information for other industries is given in Employment and Payrolls 


Average Weekly Wages 





Employment and Salaries 
Industr me Lo | ee 

a Oct. Sept. Oct. Oct. Sept. Oct. 

1962 1962 1961 1962 1962 1961 

Mining Geert. och eo cen ehh eee ee 116.1 118.2 117.1 99.49 99.15 97.35 
Meta Wirt oars weer te onan sitter aed reserva 129.3 1331 130.5 100.62 99.43 99.26 
(Gol dee Bae eerie nse aa een Cee 68.8 68.6 69.6 82.88 80.68 81.31 
Other metal oys. 2s ..9ek tens oe eis cele eee: 185.4 193.1 187.2 106.74 105.61 105. 48 
Hitel gy Sete a Nevsueph ccs oe ve trees is ie oe ee ee 82.5 82.6 85.9 104.97 105. 49 99.21 
Coa te ain) hoes Mteaidicts.o eer ey ee: 39.2 39.5 43.7 80.37 79.63 78.75 
Oivandinaturel/ gas) eerpne ec ene 259.5 258.9 266.9 120.15 121.62 113.55 
NGnemetal see cance erin ok at atts eee 155.0 155.4 148.2 86.68 88.2 86.53 
Manufacturing s.0.08..22 5 ee. she eee oe eee ae 115.8 117.6 112.1 84.39 83.91 81.78 
Durable coods™. .nsasee 0 + .ca tee eee 119.6 120.6 113.9 91.53 91.36 88.68 
Won-durablercoods.§. 85 .cbw css eee eee 112.7 115.0 110.6 78.05 aot 75.82 
Hood’and beverages.) estes... canter eee 121.9 129.9 119.9 (aaa 69.90 70.61 
IMeaitmnroductsse. No.2 ote mene eee deri 137.6 135.9 141.2 83.47 82.68 80.79 
Canned and preserved fruits and vegetables...... 138.7 204.9 122.4 56.30 52.97 57.40 
(Ga genhoy aaa lblGovtoyohOuew an wamauooeonoodboan ssancosne 98.8 99.5 103.4 82.63 82.85 (EROS 
Bread and other bakery products................ 112.9 Hits}. al 1 69.60 69.95 67.91 
Distillediand analy liguorss: as. eee nee. 97.7 96.2 102.4 103.03 NOR 98.97 
Tobacco and tobacco products.............-.--.<-- 80.5 80.5 80.5 86.04 86.04 82.11 
Rubber products... esi. avsententons a aa 110.0 109.7 103.9 89.68 87.86 85.81 
Leather products..-6 .aaecre a. sesame ee: 89.6 89.9 87.6 56.67 56.99 55.01 
Boots and shoes (except rubber)................. 95.8 96.7 93.3 53.86 54.57 51.65 
Other leathermproducts i... senders 78.5 77.6 77.4 62.86 62.45 62.20 
Textile products (except clothing).................. 83.8 83.6 80.7 7.40 67.82 65.83 
Cotton yarn and broad woven goods............. 74.6 75.1 75.4 64.02 64.76 Gonzi 
Woollen goods........... Se tee ee 63.3 63.0 62.4 62.80 Gason 62.47 
Synthetic textiles. and silk..............--c2+-0.- 93.5 93.6 86.0 73.94 73.85 71.16 
Clothing) (textileand tur). .c.e seen eee 94.7 96.1 93.6 63,12 ip wayi 51.57 
Men's clothing: ..g6. tae ers) fensteitee oe tear 99.0 99.6 95.2 ileal 52.34 50.32 
Women siclothingie.ecetn..eecemt rt on eer: 100.3 104.5 101.7 53.78 54.60 52,58 
Knitiwweoods: JFc. tame smck.c he Ses = te eee 76.4 75.8 74.7 54.69 52.91 52.02 
Wood productae. sc. hehe < peat a eee 109.7 WIA 105.4 73.01 3.93 70.86 
Sawsand planing: mils sss: sneer s ee oats A) 114.4 106.6 75.07 75.59 72.08 
arni tures. 24.8.) ae. cc en: | eee 120.5 PAL 114.4 (20k 3.07 70.80 
Other wood productst.401-. soe eee 1 fee 81.8 82.8 82.1 64.65 64.81 63.19 
Paper productey: {aia weeercine wee eee 128.4 130.1 126.2 99.62 99.12 96.32 
‘Pulptand paper millsee ers eae eee oe eee 128.7 130.7 126.4 107.86 107.08 104.11 
Other paper productseaee.s- le. cikiek ae eee Ce 128.7 125.6 79.71 79.74 77.93 
Printing, publishing and allied industries........... 1271 127.0 125.5 90.97 91.79 87.95 
iron and steeliproductaspen. sce ae nee ee 112.4 113.7 104.8 96.52 96.67 93.54 
A STICULLUTAL Im plementsay.. eae ete 61.6 59.7 54.2 93.88 98.99 95.34 
Fabricated and structural steel.................. 159.1 161.6 151.7 98.65 100.30 93.37 
Hardwaretand tools seis.) wee nee 111.4 110.6 105.1 84.88 85.58 82.25 
Heating and cooking appliances.................. 110.5 111.6 104.7 83.87 84.48 80.45 
UPONICAS INES tes <tr. chee chloe Gee ee eee 96.1 97.8 92.1 91.42 91.79 90.29. 
Machinery, industrial machinery................ TSI 7 UG3ibe 118.2 92.58 93.61 88.83 
Primary aroniand isteeli: «as sean ee: 125.7 129.8 120.5 113.28 109.8 109.21 
Sheet metaliproductsssee......ceeees a: eee 120.2 124.2 106.4 96.50 95.17 90.10 
Ware and wire productsnit.. ac. toot ou os fee TiS 11220 111.6 95.74 95.34 94.65 
iransportationvequipments-..ne one n a een MSs Bee 108.5 98.47 96.66 94.11 
AUroralt And tpartS. ed sek wo shed Pee vac ee eee 239.2 248.8 259.6 98,22 97.51 97.06 
Motor wehicles;.06. dec. soni ee oh ee 116.7 11352 106.6 115.30 109.28 110.60 
Motor vehicle parts and accessories.............. 120.9 116.6 104.5 96.65 94.38 91.11 
Railroad and rolling stock equipment............ 55.7 57.2 56.7 84.52 87.03 83.96 
Shipbuilding/and repainme.. 5. §.s0a.- een 146.5 147.1 Te3R0) 91.32 91.29 80.60 
Non-ferrous metal products...................0000- 122.6 12652 125.9 96.03 95.45 93.82 
ALUMINUM PLOCUCLS My cme chee eee 143.8 144.3 142.2 92.98 92.73 89.95. 
Brassvand copper products..anneeeee renee: 101.5 103.6 105.3 91.91 92.17 90.07 
opeotlhwnysetshe cel afchannUnyR: Rae oat ko doradadoaus: 132.3 139.1 141.0 105.28 104.09 102.21 
Electrical apparatus and supplies.................-. 153.0 153.0 140.0 90.66 91.35 89.17 
Heavy electrical machinery.....:.0...--+s0. 0.0% 112.8 112.2 102.1 98.65 100.08 96.07 
Telecommunication equipment.................. 279.7 278.7 245.8 87.33 87.58 86.91 
Non-metallic mineral products.................... 150.8 147.8 147.8 89.66 90.49 87.30 
Clay prodiuctsra eee: Maca eee Shee ae 95.9 96.5 92.2 79.64 81.08 78.76 
Gigssiandiclasssproducis -aneonteme neem eee 149.7 131.1 161.5 86.83 87.87 84.80 
Products of petroleum and coal.................... 138.1 139.5 134.9 121.49 120.97 117.87 
Petroleum refining and products................. 140.2 141.4 137.6 122.61 122.16 118.60 
@benicaltproducts-=re seo eee ee 131.6 132.4 132041 99.77 99.08 96.00 
Medicinal and pharmaceutical preparations...... 123.3 PB 120.8 87.60 86.62 84.19 
JAGIGE, QUIN ein AWS) Aus soda cos acoeeessennant 143.9 144.1 154.4 liseas 114. 43 106.88 
Other chemical products=... sues ee ence ee 130.9 132.1 130.0 99.16 98.16 95.80 
Miscellaneous manufacturing industries............. 152.0 149.7 147.2 (Bere 74.04 71.86 
Construction pen. c vince cssniete: Coles 138.0 141.9 136.9 88.21 88.87 84.48 
Building and general engineering................... 134.6 138.2 132.7 95.51 96.50 92.07 
Highways, bridges and streets...................- 143.8 147.9 143.9 76.85 77.02 72.76 
Electric and motor transportation................. 142.3 142.8 140.4 86.49 86.78 83.70 
Service eee es oan ee 157.2 162.0 152.7 57.95 57.23 55.89 
Hotels’andirestaurante stern soe enienee een 135.3 140.6 130.8 44.10 43.32 42.79 
Laundries and dry cleaning plants................. 132.3 133.4 128.0 50.73 50.73 48.68 
Industrial composite. ..............ccccccccceecces 125.4 126.5 122.9 81.59 81.40 79.02 
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TABLE C-4—HOURS AND EARNINGS IN MANUFACTURING, BY PROVINCE 
(Hourly Rated Wage-Earners) 
Source: Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings DBS 
Norz: Information on hours and earnings by cities is obtainable from Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings, DBS 


(The latest figures are subject to revision) 






Average Hours Worked Average Hourly Earnings* 
i October |September| October mS Oetobar iseptember| .Ocooer” 

1962 1962 1961 1962 1962 1961 

$ $ $ 
Newfoundland...........-2eeeeeereeeeeee 38.1 38.4 38.1 1.69 1.68 71 
INGYA SCOU ss «6 erase crepe sin nae ares conse pee ee 40.9 39.9 39.6 1.64 1.64 1.58 
New Brunswick..........2eeeeeeeeeeees 40.2 40.1 40.5 1.60 1.55 1.62 
Quebec... ..ecscesrecsccceccrcecceresers 42.3 42.5 42.2 1.70 1.69 1.65 
(Oke ayn CoCr OSD UOC OOOOOD TUOnOURD 41.5 41.6 41.4 1.99 1.97 1.93 
IESE GO Deter nics’ arate efsis sfe sreie sis'-'s eieiersinversisi* 40.1 40.6 40.2 1.76 1.76 1.73 
Saskatchewan........ceeeceeeseeeseeeeeee 38.9 38.6 39.0 1.98 1.97 1.95 
Alberta (includes Northwest Territories) 40.1 39.8 40.7 1.99 1.97 1.97 

British Columbia (includes Yukon 

PMALTILOLypeeieain ogee sees sce 37.9 38.0 Byers 2.29 2.27 2.24 


*Includes shift differential, premium pay for overtime, pay for paid holidays, pay for paid sick leave if paid through 
payroll but not if paid under insurance plan, incentive bonus but not annual bonus. 
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TABLE C-5—HOURS AND EARNINGS, BY INDUSTRY 
(Hourly Rated Wage-Earners) 
Source: Man Hours and Hourly Earnings, DBS 
(The latest figures are subject to revision) 






























































Average Weekly Average Hourly Average Weekly 
Hours Earnings Wages 
Industry So aero eee eee ee 
Oct. | Sept. | Oct. | Oct. | Sept. | Oct. | Oct. | Sept. | Oct. 
1962 1962 1961 1962 1962 1961 1962 1962 1961 
$ $ $ 
Mining 5. coche cect re ee ara eee 42.2 | 41.6 | 42.7 | 2.18 | 2.19 | 2.13 | 92.09 | 91.34] 90.90 
Metalmaininy ware cc. os seertae es task oeetyor 42.2) 41.1 ASME 2ec0)| 2.28 1 2.209) Oba2dr hea. on | mos 6 
CNC UBEa ict. aOR Le NEN NS Oren Se devel pe Gulates ll EG 1.77 108: || a7 ae i 24a TA, SOND aGd 
Opheremae tall eras: eer thokss Meter eeaeria erties 41.6 | 40.9} 42.8) 2.45] 2.46 | 2.37 |101.94 |100.74 | 101.54 
MOIS Sere Meni neptcs sin hevasnire trey teat cedons oe ALG | AS44000) 2009) | 92.09 | 22038) 86.998) Sh. 76" essaae 
Ci Gall en Geers pad cata cc hi stre emake ile Mae ck eae AD Ol eAtick im 42M 1.84 1.84 15847) 79.15 | (8.05) | eeaiaeg 
Onlran cena Gurrelea sap eee nee ee 39.5 | 40.0 | 39.2) 2.52) 2.53 | 2.38 | 99.43 1100.97 | 93-60 
(Nonetin etalliss 5 rae ts cto erh oeemnce rae ene ae AR se NeeAons) |ee aoa 1.96 1.96 1.94 | 84.92 | 85.99 | 84.83 
Manufacturing yee sobe soe oteen oon 41.3 | 41.4) 41.2] 1.89] 1.88 | 1.84 | 77.95 | 77.61 75.69 
Durables oodsebec ack. eee aoe 41.9 42.0 ABI |) BASGhs) 2.05 2.00 | 85.96 | 85.92 83.39 
INon- dura Wleve OOcdsy-ae ee ee tiene aera 40.8] 40.8] 40.8 1.73 1.72 1.68 | 70.48 | 70.00 | 68.72 
Hogdiand’beverages:..-h eee eine ae en aoe 40.2 | 40.1 40.2 Lo @il oe 1.59 | 64.82 | 62.80 | 64.16 
Meat: producis: Meek wacarter t e ae 41.1 40.8 | 40.7 1,92 1,92 | a A a Wo eS Ls) 
Canned and preserved fruits and vegetables.| 39.3 | 40.1 39.5 eon eS 1.25 | 48.19 | 47.32 49.37 
Groimimilliproductss: sonst e eee 41.3 41.9 | 42.5 1,83 1.83 I EERO |) HOGS om WER OE 
Bread and other bakery products........... ANS OS We aAls 41.4 1.54 1.55 1.49 | 63.34 | 64.00 | 61.87 
Distilledliquersee ee ee ee toe eee 42.7] 41.1 42.1 Del Smieee Si lmee Od oan Som imeomoll 86.95 
MalishiGtorsaesnee aes. eae cs wee a ae Sidae) | al@eter || Sie@) |) Beath |b ae ye || biaais) Ope it) || Gul oak) Oil al 
Tobacco and tobacco products................| 39.9 | 39.8] 40.3] 2.00} 2.00 1.90 | 80.05 | 79.76 | 76.65 
Rubber products terete mean oes er er ee ee 43.3] 42.6] 42.2 1.96 1.94 1.91 |) 85.14 |'82.83, || “80278 
Leather productserr marr atte eee re 40.4] 40.9] 40.6 1.30 e281 lean O2. 420) D2eo! 50.45 
Boots and shoes (except rubber)............ 39.6 40.8 39.7 125 L523 1.19 | 49.44 | 50.33 47.15 
Other ledthemproductsy.- sees. ee eee 42.3 41.2 45 1.40 1.39 1.35 | 59.06 | 57.40 57.61 
Textile products (except clothing)............. 42.9 43.1 43.1 143 1.43 TOON Olea cation a 59.84 
Cotton yarn and broad woven goods........ 41.2 41.6 42.0 1.46 1.47 1.42 | 60.30 | 60.91 59.47 
Woollen coods es» Mice en neue aes in 43.2 43.6 44.0 1.33 1.33 1.31 | 57.384 | 58.15 67.71 
Synthetic textiles and silk.................. 44.2] 44.4] 44.0 1,52 iLstasih 145 | 6%. 20560, lool wbs298 
Clothing (textilevand! {inser eee eel to oee | aCOeon| mesons 1522 2s 1.19 | 48.01 | 48.70 | 46.67 
Mentsiclothing naar ene tee ee re 38.9 | 39.5] 38.8 22) ee 1.19 | 47.48 | 48.13 | 46.11 
Woments:clothing= aster «ee eee Bisa it awfala i Biot 1.30 ill ess! 1.25 | 48.38 | 49.95 | 47.28 
GIVE ONG: aecconobonodonactacoounmoabmosonaal CeG lt LOO) Zbl ts Heel iL ile! 1,11 | 48.88 | 48.27 | 47.26 
“WOOdMmroducis mes eemr een fe rene eee ALT | 4dcbF i) 41/08 il tay 1.67 1.62 | 69.66 | 71.01 67.50 
Saw and planing mills...................... 40.6 | 41.5] 40.4 1.78 1.78 Wei2e|) (2245 7a don Oooo 
Urn tuner ne 8 eS eee Sh, Oe eee ae 44.2 | 44.9] 44.5 1.52 i523 1.49 | 67.24 | 68.62 | 66.35 
Othertwood productsss eee eee 42.7 42.8 43.0 1.40 1.39 1239) 5951592 55 58.14 
Paperaproductst:<a0 cra. ee ear eee os aed | 406) 4108) 92.26) | 92.26 |) 2018"! 94.1951 93,89 | onndd 
Pulpiandepa perm] Spee = ee ere 41.8 41.5 41.7 2.44 2.45 2.36 |102.13 |101.51 98.46 
Otherpapen products a+b ane 41.6 41.7 41.9 1.75 Ges) eal ie On one Wes: 
Printing, publishing and allied industries...... 38.9 39.3 39. O} ey On 2e2a GOs hoa oles 87.61 
+TronianGustee productare sae seei ede eee 41.9 41.9 41.6 2.19 2.19 2.14 | 91.89 | 92.00 89.09 
Agricultural implements.................... Sil ee 41.0 39.7 2.21 2.21 2.138 | 82.27 | 90.76 84.58 
Fabricated and structural steel............. 43.4 || 43.1 40.8 | 2.17 Ze 2.08 | 94.12 | 93.65 84.61 
Hardwarerandttools*= ana a eee 43.6) Ase | 42.6 1.82 1,82 liken || Alea |) WGEY) || Tas 
Heating and cooking appliances............. 42.0 42.3 41.9 1.87 1s 1.82 |) 78.51 78548 Gould 
TEONIGASTINES Seat rNe in ets ar eee Aso) 4268) 42,9 2.07 I 2208.) 2'02 | (87. 785 aang 86.57 
Machinerya industrial seo ee eee 42.7 43.3 41.7 2.05 2.06 1.99 | 87.59 | 89.13 83.11 
Primary ironand steelase.. onseeee eee ae 41.2 39.7 41.2 2.64 2.63 2.57 |108.79 |104.44 | 105.77 
Sheet metal products....................+-. 4252) 42760) C4 one 08) |e ort | 2006"! 87a) G0) 44n eeehets 
Wireand wire productss..-...-.cten enced: 42.4 Ae 42.9 | 2.14 2.15 | 2.10 | 90.60 | 90.48 89.46 
*Transportation equipment.................... 41.7 41.2 41.2 2.24 2220 Zekial Wssolel GOseq 89.15 
MUON ANGLER co oann se OpoO ae beo nese coc 41.1 40.9 42.1 2.16 2.15 2.14 | 88.81 | 88.12 90.01 
Motonvehiclest ry ns 2. ee ee 44.1 41.5 | 44.4] 2.49] 2.44] 2.41 |109.92 |101.29 | 106.80 
Motor vehicle parts and accessories......... 42.3 41.8 40.8 2.16 NG! 2.09 | 91.44 | 88.77 85.39 
Railroad and rolling stock equipment...... 39.1 40.6 39.3 Psi 2.10 2.08 | 82.42 | 85.14 81.90 
Shipbuilding and repairing.................. 41,0] 412"! 938. Ue) 2.21 | 2,98 | 2.06 |’ 90.401 89.938 |” ga ae 
*Non-ferrous metal products................--. Aone Al O lee One2e 16 eed | DeISe Roa asl ekhO 7 mR 7OD 
AUDI produce: eee e see ee eee 42.5 | 42.3] 42.1 1.93 1.94 1.88 |) 82-13 || 82.07 | 79.04 
Brass and copper products.................. 41.8 41.8 42.1 PAUP 2.08 2.03 | 86.46 | 87.16 85.53 
Sinelting’andsrefining, «5.0 eee eee 40.4 40.2 40.0 2.44 2.42 2.41 | 98.37 | 97.381 96.36 
*Electrical apparatus and supplies..............| 41.5] 42.1 41.6 1.91 1.93 1.88 | 79.40 | 81.11 78.44 
Heavy electrical machinery and equipment| 42.1 APO al Ones taal oat Ge 2080 90s 1se ian 69 86.40 
Telecommunication equipment............. 41.2 41.4 41.4 Liz 1.72 Via |) (Os64a\e flees 71.61 
Refrigerators, vacuum cleaners and appli- 

ANCES Mr ann ceo eee Ee ee 40.2} 41.0] 39.4 OSs ele OG 1.90 | 78.57 | 89.20 | 74.87 
iWiketandicables.«..- mcs ee een ee 43.0) 43.2) 43.0] 2.17 | 2.17 | 2.11 | 93.20 | 94.03 | 90.76 
Miscellaneous electrical products............ 41.4] 42.1 42.2 1.81 eso MAD || EEO | PP) || Tis als 

*Non-metallic mineral products............... 43.7 | 44.3 | 43.8 1.93 1.93 1.89 | 84.49 | 85.62 | 82.60 
Clay products sane eae ere yar eee 43.0 | 48.8 | 48.4] 1.72 Wave} ILO e. OS (OnSO) Nm ouO’ 
Glasstandiclassiprodiuctsa=e en eee 41.1 41.9} 41.8 1.95 1.94 19) 80160) S222) 79n83 

Products of petroleum and coal............... 41.3 41.2 41.3 2.66 2.65 2.59 {110.01 |109.05 | 106.93 
Petroleum refining and products............ AVI33 |) Ade 41.2 | 2.70] 2.68] 2.61 |111.40 /110.46 | 107.60 
@hemicaliproducts# en ee een A120) ALS2 S40. Ont | eet | 2104s S607 Sar 7a0| msauRe 
Medicinal] and pharmaceutical preparations.| 40.2 | 39.9] 40.3 | 1.65 63 1.57 | 66.39 | 65.05 | 63.39 
clas mall kalisrancdesal tse eamrane mene sae eee 41.7 42.2 40.3 | 2.44 2.45 2.37 {101.63 |103.45 95.28 
Miscellaneous manufacturing industries........ 42.1 42.2) 42.5 oz IRa8 1.48 | 63.98 | 64.72 | 62.97 
Professional and scientific equipment.......| 40.7] 40.9] 41.5] 1.87 1.87 1.83 | 76.21 | 76.62 | 75.95 
Construction yn on Soe a ee ee 41.8 | 42.6 | 41.9] 2.07 | 2.05 | 1.97 | 86.25 | 87.51 | 82.69 
Building and general engineering.............. 41.5 | 42.1 41.8) 2.26 | 2.25] 2.15 | 93.51 | 94.67} 89.95 
Highways, bridges and streets............... 42.5 | 43.7 | 42.0 Tee eral 1.66 | 72.95 | 74.59 | 69.56 
Electric and motor transportation............ 43.9 44.1 43.8 1.98 1.98 1.91 | 86.89 | 87.12 | 83.67 
Services.) 2h ey eee co eee 37-9 | 37.8 |} 38.7] 1.12] 1.11 | 1.08 | 42.38 | 42.10 | 41.68 
Hotels and restaurants..................-.--- SHfa) I) exfors |) alate 1.08 | 1.07 1.05 | 40.54 | 39.83 | 40.44 
Laundries and dry cleaning plants ........... 40.3 40.5 40.0 1.06 1.06 1.03 | 42.80 | 43.00 41.35 


*Durable manufactured goods industries. 
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TABLE C-6—EARNINGS AND HOURS OF HOURLY-RATES 
WAGE EARNERS IN MANUFACTURING 


Source: Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings, DBS 





Index Number of 















Hours Average Average Average Weekly 
Worked | Hourly | Weekly Wages (1949= 100) 
Period Per week Earnings Wages 
=o S Current 1949 
Dollars Dollars 
. Eee ey Ee 
$ $ 
Monthly Average 1957..........0:ee cece ener eerie eee 40.4 1.61 64.96 155.6 127.4 
Monthly Average 1958...........+seseee erence ree ees 40.2 1.66 66.77 160.0 1277 
Monthly Average 1959...........:e seen eee eect eee: 40.7 172 70.16 168.1 132.8 
Monthly Average 1960........-.-.-eseeeeee erence tees 40.4 1S 71.96 172.4 134.5 
Monthly Average 1961............ssssseerseneecenees 40.6 1.83 74.27 177.9 Ett 
Last Pay Period in: 

ia, Oxo) ose, rolean dempicid ocd as ato 0 OC 30 Cea ae 41.2 1.84 75.69 181.3 139.8 
INiowemlbel nade: ier tie oss ncree mee tener: 46.2 1,84 75.64 181.2 139.6 
IDistdeanl sve se tsgoteachaks auido Dood oo. micro Ie 38.8 1.88 72.85 174.5 134.6 
TORTPISRUAT Ys Me oeiasts eRe So Bas ob verano oe» 40.6 1.86 75.47 180.8 139.3 
Lys oigh tg gS generar y SOUR wig! Soe ice ae 40.8 1.86 75.99 182.1 140.4 
IME ndeloe. 9 4 55,0 ceserb hho GaCIbn OOD Uo Oca 41.0 1.87 76.68 183.7 141.0 
BA Srl ates anc <tc es ee oii ore nie seem 5 2 5e 40.6 1.89 76.50 183.3 140.9 
May arta os 5 bc 8 eke sie ey ns ene alee sm 2 ses 41.0 1.89 77.61 185.7 142.3 
FUT ee ae ee a arate tite eter etal stetar ore stenane ests 41.1 1.88 77.52 185.7 141.8 
[lla po nahoc op Gadau GOs 80000 00060 6 OUR RD Orc 41.0 1.87 76.72 183.8 139.9 
VAnigUSte ora, tle re eee athe Ws cieintnnnteamte en Sigs 41.0 1.86 Aes 182.5 139.3 
Septem Der tan. 2 sccm mee «oa erieiiecns 41.4 1.88 Ow 185.9 141.4 
Octo berjat soso oe eles ore 41.3 1.89 77.95 186.8 141.6 


Note: The index of average weekly wages in 1949 dollars is computed by dividing the index of average weekly 
wages in current dollars by the Consumer Price Index. For a more complete statement of uses and limitations of the 
adjusted figures see Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings. 


*Revised. 
+Preliminary. 
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D—National Employment Service Statistics 


Statistics presented in the following tables relate to registrations for employment and 
vacancies notified by employers at NES offices. These data are derived from reports 
prepared in National Employment Service offices and processed in the Unemployment 
Insurance Section, D.B.S. See also Technical Note, page 1089, September 1962 issue. 


TABLE D-1—UNFILLED VACANCIES AND REGISTRATIONS FOR EMPLOYMENT 


(Source: National Employment Service, Unemployment Insurance Commission) 


Unfilled Vacancies* Registrations for Employment 
Perio a 
Male Female Total Male Female Total 

End of: 
Decemberu1957. 2: askitaec cen aes 7,450 7,270 14,720 596,104 147,349 743, 453 
MecemiberselGasad.s.me watered 8,643 8,549 17,192 562,257 158,163 720, 420 
December 195984... 205.2 aot eee sents 9,097 9,779 18,876 522,206 157,962 680,168 
Mecember el 96000 90.2 reece eee 9,859 7,996 17,855 570,789 163, 893 734, 682 
ID yerrvomorae Ie ..s eee datcootic pe 11,402 10,866 22,268 478,470 136, 566 615,036 
January LOBOS rot arsee Meee eRe ater 11,428 12,069 23,497 570,061 161,094 731,155 
Webruary eel 06249. bie.i Ameen ie 12,308 13 07o 25, 381 585, 555 161,992 747, 547 
March 9 2a ceil rchqssarst tere 15,184 15,359 30,543 579,641 158, 342 737 , 983 
April NOG ZR ee bran reeinton ates 25,557 18, 868 44,425 496,099 146,551 642, 650 
May NGG QME cars S rcioehareetoe 22,026 20,999 43,025 329,391 126, 461 455, 852 
June UG OZ BA oes x erctonct cous tele 22,4386 20,672 43,108 237, 747 119,561 357, 308 
July LOG OR Serre cate ree ee 22,872 17,895 40, 767 224, 452 113,407 337, 859 
August Mie (av ee AGIA Seenie cer eee IE 21,214 21,256 42,470 198, 639 96, 606 295,245 
September, 19025 s4.cee se rte oo ose 20,197 20,658 40,855 188, 844 97,890 286,734 
October LOGO reaem tio c.hetestee ar aie 20,1387 17,399 37,536 PVE GUNG 105, 488 337, 804 
Novembers1962 ro. . eae dae ok ae 22,077 19,204 41,281 328,801 127,955 456, 756 
Decembertl9620) ee. a. saint 14,281 13,638 27,919 473,575 137, 429 611, 004 


() Latest figures subject to revision. 
* Current Vacancies only. Deferred Vacancies are excluded. 


TABLE D-2—REGISTRATIONS RECEIVED, VACANCIES NOTIFIED AND 
PLACEMENTS EFFECTED DURING YEAR 1958-1961 AND DURING 
MONTH NOVEMBER 1961—NOVEMBER 1962 


(Source: National Employment Service, Unemployment Insurance Commission) 








Registrations Received Vacancies Notified Placements Effected 
Year and Month oS SS 
Male Female Male Female Male Female 
LOSSEViGAT A tae a omer cree 2,790,412 1,012,974 620,394 374, 245 548, 663 291, 466 
TO5oR Vea. ost ae ee 2,753,997 1,037, 536 753,904 421,927 661, 872 324,201 
LOG0BV ears sence seen as: 3,046,572 1,107,427 724,098 404, 824 641, 872 316, 428 
TOGESY Cates coertes Rene 3,125,195 1,106,790 836, 534 469,119 748,790 3712072 
1961—November............ 328, 443 108,175 83, 750 38, 498 70,353 28, 162 
December............ 361,979 91,992 62,933 36, 436 61,219 35, 284 
1962—January ............... 343, 460 109, 466 57, 3/8 35,946 49,668 26, 878 
Bebrusnyesaecseenee 244,177 75,220 56,595 30, 459 48,546 22,688 
March sees eas fete 250,908 81,800 60,933 37, 064 50,161 27,365 
Aprile eet Reeenee eee 226,940 79,051 82, 893 40,026 65, 841 29,194 
Mayan teen 239, 245 95,925 117, 362 51,441 107,811 38, 595 
JUNG eae Oke scammers: 231,507 100, 426 92,346 48,564 86,218 39, 253 
A ee cone cota! 251,079 114, 963 97,147 56, 863 85,399 49,523 
Augustys.ceenee eet 236,921 104, 366 102,784 63,558 89,871 50,865 
September............ 220,755 98, 476 96, 217 50,615 91,653 42,692 
Octoberter rece 272,614 103, 871 101,603 45,949 89,619 38,324 
November............ 321, 696@) 113,014@) 86, 859R 43, 840R 74,957 33,481 





(@) Preliminary. 
R-revised. 
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TABLE D-3—PLACEMENTS EFFECTED, BY INDUSTRY AND BY SEX, DURING 


NOVEMBER 1962 


(Source: National Employment Service, Unemployment Insurance Commission) 





Industry Group Male 
iu ee onl 
Agriculture, Fishing, Trapping............:0-eeceee eee eeeereees 3,609 
MEOREFY 01, Bek eh os = Sold Be stew an ayes scevess wesgeeeyes ee: 2,984 
Mining, Quarrying and Oil Wells..........-----+-+++ss+ssreeee 702 

DN ehe) NETH Bree ca ries wie oe stelle alas gmieleisivs a wesc ss pre's vries cine 356 
“Ne ee re oe oe oe 168 
Non-Metal Mining...........-..00scesecneeceseeteneseresenese 83 
Quarrying, Clay and Sand Pits........-.+s+ssesseeeereereees 44 
MPC CC RING pee a hier otro nnisiniane or aielge en Vinik emieage gies iss 0° 51 
MIATICITACUUTING, «5.0... 2 neces ne cneee clncceneeeesieseceneseees 13,286 
Foods and BeverageS.....:--- esc es cece terse seees ees cesetees 1,393 
Tobacco and Tobacco Products........--++++seeerseeceereeees 190 
Frabber Products... «.\. jewleseso. sleccg dee cess cs ee sesnee meena nse 88 
eather Products. 14. cv icbh « 0 c5 0. qd ey cesta fe tee nce 288 
Textile Products (except clothing).........----s++reeeerereeee 471 
Clothing (textile and fur)...........-.seeseeeeeresese eee ee eee: 424 
WilereYs ll worolitarsin saaqume oc daeeiG ont Ot UD OOCL TD pm Oot CO DDO BO DD OOr 1,612 
Paper Products... cin whe cele seis aeg asset eet ges eye ences 694 
Printing, Publishing and Allied EnduRstriesee ene ae ages ails > ose 618 
Fromand Steel ProductGpiis ca ccm de sesces se cower ese cteeseees 2,607 
Transportation Equipment...........-¢seseseseeese eres e ences 2,314 
Non-Ferrous Metal Products.........-...seesceee rete reset etes 434 
Electrical Apparatus and Supplies.......-----++++seeerer reese 550 
Non-Metallic Mineral Products........---+s:ssseseseesrrreees 467 
Products of Petroleum and Coal.......--..-++-seseeseeeereeee 34 
Ghemicnl Products. §.) 200 Bis. je. ente tens ce atnase cemeecees 39 
Miscellaneous Manufacturing Industries.........-+--+-++++s+e+5> 763 
CTIA UEULCEADIN coi speech oo eto nici! sinh wget cegin ese as Hee eens 13,486 
General Contractors... $222 fille. oe + se esses cess nce seeeeres: 9, 260 
Special Trade Contractors........++++eseeeeeescseesrre scenes 4,226 
Transportation, Storage and Communication..............--+- 9,990 
MTransportatiONn.... 0.» wiles ss ese sec veeredecnscetesennes eens 9,318 
Scorer obeh bbe ee tttbriie woe usages rage ce ge eS Heads oe aes 606 
CoMMUNICAtiON.....cccsresuecweeseesacseescesesreceesceceers 66 
Public Utility Operation...............-:sseseeee reer erence cess 250 
area aN ee Set ricece alc ios wiial ston cle'nia Ges viniclarslereinie 9 9'sit «ew 'eie aie oie sistas 8,378 
Wihileecils,. cue oneennopabedbbe ob 0OUGd 00 0S OOUOC COE GO OR OOCIIOD 3,090 

Bae ts Oc peated isin: aatersiz nisl asipieie Va wets Sow ecient oS elk wise waist 5,288 
Finance, Insurance and Real Estate.........-------+-+ssseeee: 484 
eee ee ee ee er ee We Scenes 21,783 
Community or Public Service.......+++++seeeeerreesecteecess 855 
Government Service.........seceeeceereercensenrecnccercerees 14, 826 
Recreation Service.....-..cceccccecccereccesscscccceccssscers 364 
PUSINESS GOTVACE de eons socieieteisciclelclela cle ralte se = 0 cieieisierere cient ieee 1,506 
Plevaonal Services: s eyes ae cn ce tes Anes es tinh oe Malaine weep omieiet 4,232 
GRAND TOTAL. .........0.22cccsecrccsccerecscceeccees 74,957 
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Female 


701 
10,081 


33,481 


Total 


288 


15,301 
4,187 
11,114 


2,207 
14,313 


108, 438 


Change 
November 
1961 
+ 3,390 


813 


+ 


Hee fp rtei tte ittt+itt+ pitit 


+t J 


| 
% 


+) itt + +++ 
. 
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TABLE D-4.—REGISTRATIONS FOR EMPLOYMENT, BY OCCUPATION AND BY SEX, 
AS AT NOVEMBER 30, 1962 


(Source: National Employment Service, Unemployment Insurance Commission.) 


Registrations for Employment 


Occupational Group enna fs 6. 
ale emale 





Brotessionalland’ManagerialsywWorkers snpercttes cic seine are anne tnis aera foreen cia aarti ae 8,451 1,933 10,384 
Clerical Workersyete stk ave etait TITS eee cea a Rea a eos 18,213 47,435 65 , 648 
Dales “Workers asciacccars GN re cise ascse MRC aia so 3 Oe he I aan’ 8,061 13,669 21,730 
Personal ands omestic Serva COnVy OLA CLS seem retreats ctarctett vet aereetinretetene cietcrater tema a tot 34,647 25 , 884 60,531 
SSGALTID CMD 55 cress Sees Sse eI ee Ce he ao AS Ee eee maidinaieth aid commen 1,556 19 1,575 
MNjscovibmaits, Me loubegeg. Monee? (Bis OS sneuoanous ooonagackvadaonaneepoonoaane 5,922 254 6,176 
SkilledvandsSemi-Skilled) Workensias. tee eee ste oer sioln a rotehetnte syteten otro orcteil 136,948 Wie2oo 154,203 
Hoodland kindred products) (nel. tobacco) anaes ae ie ee taeeieie ae 1,406 462 1,868 
Nextilesh clothing, Obey; Mee so tee omc cre ais asc root fet eet cere aiter arate 2,962 10,916 13,878 
Gimbergandilumibersproducts sic pacers oer t ot aeteeteeteictes se aitoeete<e- 12,096 119 12,215 
Pulpspaperiincl., printing). e.cee eee ce cecil anne er ae ae ee AB Vail 477 1,804 
heatherfanddes ther products: ... sss amt cee ct ere reer ee re 995 853 1,848 
etones.clayeand classi pro ducuSin. stceee tie ce ole ioe ae eae aia tele 424 40 464 
Metal wor kernig ent oR ocd 2 ee ee eC ok 12,588 (B&) 13,313 

HB} (yon yas ()211 We aro eR ey Se ois ipa Ot ke OMS 8 2,126 854 2,980 
Transportation equipmien te:, ..5 2.00% sce t eRe series oo alee ely oa ciel oa MAT oh 947 27 974 
Mining. 6. 5 mots: on: oa 'e Oe ow dcle’s bs RINE cel Map tata al oar Ncick el Caen 1 958:.50| se See eee 1,958 
Construction scsi Be Sete 5 Sacha ore ee Pete To Tao oy ey 37,404 i 37,409 
ciransportatilonn(excep bi sealien)).- 4 eemee eerie oon Ltr rovers 27 , 228 97 27,020 
Communicationsandspulolicriull thy epee eer eke ner na terete 741 1 742 
Trad@tandiservicey,< hb.ct masts kate easy eer tse Ee eee eee ee ONOlT 1,644 7,161 
Otherskillediand semu-skilled:)..cee eee oon ee eee aoa 20,792 768 21,560 
Foremen Pare Tarot ar es fais oda Yor BGP bd trata RON eae emer e Ee Maran oat REN oUeT ar tare Gist 3,025 255 3,280 
Apprentices: © acter stoMe cis cour Setar Res ee er en ee ee 5,412 12 5,424 
Uns killed Workers t ein see Cee CO k neee ees n PCAAT AES ANAT ea A 115,003 21,506 136,509 
Ue lere mee hels ea coleys Velen Ges eee en Sn Ue ae ee ea ee ey, ee ae 4,879 6,321 11,200 
um’ berandslimber prGductS se. aera ni teen eit te eeee ere eee aes 11,800 316 12,116 
Metalworking 2.5. ee ck odie 5 Sete oe Pt a oir renra acl ce 5,200 412 5,667 
(CONSE UCEIONE Oe. cs sk. See ek Eee ee CTA or oy rae 58 ,566 13 58,579 
Other unskilled-workers®... ance, eee oes oe ee Se ne ny 34,503 14,444 48 ,947 
Grand Total 20336 eee ee ae 328,801 127,955 456,756 





Q) Preliminary—subject to revision. 
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TABLE D-5—REGISTRATIONS FOR EMPLOYMENT, BY LOCAL OFFICE AREAS, AT 
NOVEMBER 30, 1962 


(Source: National Employment Service, Unemployment Insurance Commission) 















































Registrations Registrations 
Previous Previ 
Q) a 1 revious 
Office Nov. 20 gee Office aia 5 ee 
1962 _ Nov. 20, 1962” Nov. 30, 
1961 : 1961 
Newfoundland..............---+- 14,069 11,255 || Q@uebec—Concluded 
GOMNCTEOLOOK cucgaeees Sac she sees 2,950 2,443 SOLGaa a Settee ca. ba een aiaea)s ae 1,530 1,674 
Here Clg eal iS ieee eeesratrerentererere mttelore stats 1,528 1,094 MnettomcimViimesesensereree reenter = 13%) 1,040 
SeOUM See. sladarand sa rtncaae de 9, 582 Ue Rpt oe Be er et 4,241 3,548 
Prince Edward Island............ 2,568 2,018 PAL OT eee iat ahaha sear 1,402 1,537 
Giarlovietownes. 4.0 ss 2 oo ae Hess 1,612 1,224 Valleyfield...........+.++sss0s00 1,766 1,695 
Summerside 9056 794 Wictoriavillees.. cist anearenataess 1,983 1,443 
oe erie oe hae : F Wallet Sta G.CORPIESHt. vases: eet eres 1,641 1,799 
INGVA SCOWUDS. occ cadsss scnsngseden. 19,894; 18,942 
AM GrStee nag. seeamae nemersinmains 783 646 MU Omtario).22es.%0. ochees ves es ages na 141,47 149, 982 
Brideewapeline:s2aeaecacens ss 941 719 ATHPOLM eae ene tanta aaa tees 255 310 
altace Med. cach haiseetasnes ce 5, 718 4,723 Barried Se exdt ie oie saecns one tees 1,134 1,035 
Thien IS.. oe ones dooowue coaomooa. 413 363 Belleville yeeros ara sccars eure 1,291 1,615 
Weterntivaile metas: aca os omisers s.ciuens 3 1,526 128 Brace lrid semesters crt serials 781 985 
ibinwenqgool.. Soo ade codoceuco cb orcs 481 396 Braman tOueeaee snes sass sae 933 1,036 
INE WAG lES@OW acu ck cemanaae vaaerner 1,970 2,062 Branttondeey seereees oaetes casa 2,066 2,616 
Sorino illlOhewa.cs qevtc cameo Hears 871 818 Broclawiullem pcre dese acre aie as elses 470 566 
ShGlieny. coc dmeet peeur ce boo macr 3,523 4,284 Carleton Places sar aaanscsesdes. 198 232 
Sidney NiIMes. 2. nes see onemerea 954 986 Chatham Wye cose nce a cae oes 1,678 1,877 
BL OM capo ao J avacrheis ciclo yacecciaes 1,190 1,315 (Gel owibhts se cooshoo meena noooaD ee 674 834 
RVG TPIMO tae. once Gece home t seroen 1, 434 1,302 (Clothier ool. 34> cob sdeebbonoour 560 614 
Cornea e oe ee chs ties ws ate 2,566 2,48 
New Brumswick................-- 19,814 15,934 Wiltiot Malkeseo.ec aac east sees. a8es 424 635 
IBDaAGHIUS Geehwcs dee Bev eee areas haar 2,619 1,850 [Ort EIRL@as ayers eleva a cies erela  verels 621 585 
amp ell comer aeee eee r= 1,453 1 wei Mort HranCeses..gaeadas acts 576 647 
[DGMUNGStOMEOs. «65027 accand cama 1,394 aloo Mort Willveina...0easns ace ce oho 1,941 2,045 
ined ericcOme ssc. emcee cits ae eee. siete 1,642 1p222 Galt... eee. sc ctadesaacienntacee 177 22 
IMETOS Aerie Okara camdes Aaa e 307 339 (Gananoctdenaas + esse sects seas 287 351 
(OM amreretine sa He eens ae oeeoe SoeomeEe 5,109 3,856 Goderich ete .a.cdcatonaseas sono 439 482 
Newcastle sac a screc cm avenan ne 1,653 1,141 (GhiSholnk no 4amene coe abo nb ooo dar Lai 1,623 
SOhUIGIAIN be ann om enon Deron ob Mow 2,945 2,857 Re RNa ace d don awomaseueo ode 9, 646 10,974 
Sky Shaan Pape oe eacavour 1ecoeK 997 1,132 ISA es ub on saa bonoasboaneor 655 541 
SVIERGrG nin Celt o o0 eee tin Epa GOO 483 386 Kaus kasin®).)o.sceeterrer creer: 816 1,084 
WiGOUStOCK ys aseeaseen cena cresle er 2 1) 799 KenOrseacsc tednisce ene emcra 1,040 984 
WNSSTON gaa ecie chant eres OES 1, 862 eo 
@WGANGe. scocooadanpovoodeasnoeossec 139,181 | 129,937 [idldennGllalkey oncesda nn esles saan 4 820 1,387 
PATE E eer late ae eoeooes @ Bisel alelle 2tet%e 1,872 1,572 AGH eMEr MeL ee Seen ret atlnetons oes 1,805 2,006 
AGNES avane nda pepo ooo onoomee. 645 474 [LEMONT ..choonsaannnooo0d0e. 927 808 
Rane, Claanemhithoocospenogean ousted 834 672 JUMINGRNE boc oderedube sh edcaduaus. 489 488 
Rea ACIE nondeapowotoonloboDe 846 953 IUHONEls panels canaoepospsooDadaoGE 229 297 
IBWCIAIMOlNBYON, nn onocow coop noocoar 796 745 IUortelelen meats MaAOOon On Comcane 4,100 3,835 
Coca, .acoposnconnooss snoud 1,178 1,183 (Dros IBN, oonocononauacesqnenc 2, 854 3,249 
Gihandlerssemac.cctiseece crs. 1,343 iL, Wesel IMINGIIENICL coocobe oan oooeueL sonnee 786 696 
CINGOibsW A Gn omninomlonenoedoddt PPA KS) 2,032 iNamanee see emetic areal iat: 515 506 
Gowanswille merece cuts ec 323 288 Neva ke eee rite entree etre 997 1,186 
Da ecru oa cee an ae tao obese 1,026 lay Niewaliisixeandi@)2 jesse ect cuentas AGIs craven 
Wrumimnoncivalle sean ees a 1,804 1,524 Nba, MRIS Goeeoocoe00Gocne. 2,295 2,355 
inpadleiasl- noone em oceoaenon Soricenan 478 432 Nigra IBAA 7s 5 cocancoeovoccgoces ar 158i 1,455 
omestnalle..ocaccounduauessogcode 436 550 Oplaeulla, peed eee recsoqhonenaest 579 732 
(GUE ob coneaosonaee opbonoscs aud 893 870 (GYAN. hs oaacno so0e agepoDsbpnoe 786 787 
(GREAT ON ane ee pEaewade Doe pu Goes. 1,949 1,694 (OMA WEinansuoodcodd so soepoouoHcss 4,663 on 972 
TERTIUS E oo gaye ie eto ee ee cc 3,454 2,900 (OIG. Waernee ca ooooaen mos acer Tool Gold 
HOMGUIN, cnn 6 oopomenooeotm oes aos ox 3,029 2,585 (Oxnen Soil, sseocacoumooronndo0c 1,014 1,101 
GINGER ens onuemaes odeooos Doda: 2,764 2250 iPaneayz Siebel ..noscannsecsooas0a- 500 511 
LAGU aeons CoOo REE aT Oe SG 855 566 [Devan NONE ac sua nnoeeogessagecaas 1,508 1,572 
ae Niort, oncococcodeoos caoD- 772 539 Paaela  gooue sdoabbonotomcaccuGGSt 43¢ 456 
16Gh WEN Oth es toomian oon onan ser oae 1,004 978 Peterborouce ses eee erer nl 2,428 De 819 
Iben IMIS) Gaeen Oo opmemeee one anor 806 843 Pictoneee ee cee ase eer 322 302 
li eniahon esi neice STIG ORO cma ae 1,945 2,301 DornuNimalotiie, .ooonsncas gon o ous oDeT 2,562 oF 523 
oui se valley es ctetrncree an aeietes 754 779 Para (CollinorwnG,occconadenccoounac ito6 768 
WEG. sn oosmoeoemorss sb oanoe ba 550 464 ID Raondncmouonapeacwo dose pone cn 486 594 
INI UNWG. sagasanm@odoaspepcoducee 495 552 BiAilereNe coco t eo padamerdne cance 396 369 
WEREII®.., soo cocase 66s Gn ooounade 1,298 1,492 Sie CatMarimesie ar testers ate eteisl-lelel 3,276 3,763 
NO MILATES, oonoonoocensotcec0s 738 704 SAU OMAS fee iiesiiee era clei 1,146 1,245 
I KonttiwnE ais cancsoudanines 26040000 1,196 1,287 SF TeTLLel Mn ei ert citearcoeeags are tciste wiiensns 2,261 2, bio 
WiGiiden oy cosh oa cube omooeedure 51,427 47,755 Erika ies WIAs gonnesssougoauGc 2,986 2,213 
INexmekviclimmoncine saeee err isis): 1,070 993 ee Ssh rubs Uudo once DpOuO Fae 967 825 
1Pevar autres Os a earancd oa coo ooo ue 842 673 Sere lb@olldotht,, couanoooobsconnsl|so0ouoR Joc 242 
Qt seo oe senouconecancoccemo cane 9,743 9,383 Smiths Malls. ..occc006-s-se- == 463 380 
RininGinelieh. cakedocg0nu0 aoodeoconus 2,269 2,668 SPB anol, 5 on oaoonogBeoooond0enDC 697 689 
Piavdorencun Ope ceriemiect cree mire 2,719 DRDO Sturgeon Falls..........---++++++ 818 892 
VO DCL Via lee os oa telsesrsieve nicisineeia 1, OI 1,210 inl PIAA aogocucmensos00coDo0n oo. 4,779 3,221 
IGN e earmonauopnondoeDoE cress 2,549 2,439 TPA GIA OWEN, caayecosnauccadaacdDn. 598 419 
Ste. Agathe des Monts........... 597 71 GR eoiaehhs Ci or eee berosmaneuanse 1,521 2,085 
Ste. Anne de Bellevue............ 802 707 FAT ORLO MS ao action cists sicher seh" 32,300 35,512 
Stew MGrese. cceisescs wisi ommieee 2,004 1,587 “I DeahNOIN, oh CbGo ue pana RO OO ono coon 626 571 
Sel yAcIntHensnereancecls ener - 1,351 iL bali WrallilcertOmsen. see sicmisis serie r-l-i: 425 541 
Sits dIGENNE cpa Gna aoa dace aaomarnons 1, 850 1,621 Wallaceburg sss. .sdecce-ss «see 485 584 
Se JERS cu noccudeconDSunbopONc 1,380 1,242 \WWElnGl. aggoenocosooeoodansasene eho 2,054 
DEP L ost Akasa we ta en Geet 1,625 1,400 TV ESH ORM n. pacire ware detans aan: 2,737 3,028 
SIN MIE, phos otocndéaceno008aK 3,590 3,510 \ilniate sorta nom papenucn paduecs ob one 7, 619 8, 793 
Dlierbroolken esse cietisel + lisere risers 3, 966 3,994 Wi@odstOCKeseec see elie site) sie) ene er 572 864 
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TABLE D-5—REGISTRATIONS FOR EMPLOYMENT, BY LOCAL OFFICE AREAS, AT 
NOVEMBER 30, 1962—Concluded. 


(Source: National Employment Service, Unemployment Insurance Commission) 








Registrations Registrations 
Office a oe Office @) ene 
Nov. 30, Nov. 30, 
Nov. 30, Nov. 30, 
1962 1 1962 1961 
Manitobarericcccernteossc nee oee 22,008 23,033 || British Columbia................. 55,419 58, 774 
Brand One esate oeocke acne: 1,659 Lie GhilliwaCleeewe neces see mle es eee 1, 653 1,941 
Sup Dee e ete cg tascn cee erecta ats 1,159 1,244 Courtenayeeeessndess ccc. seme 978 981 
Hilinehlonmeeees tele seca sees er 177 223 CranhbroGi taciwon cece ees cee 862 800 
Portave layerairie.... 5.420. eee. 917 1,047 DAWSON LeTEG Ka mcieccs «ieee svevs Guctos 5 a brs} 840 
Abie: Pasatrmice ves <c occu ee camer 419 346 WOUNCAT ete ate ie cee ee ee 845 791 
Wiirmmipee GUE Mee oscars eicta(cra'srcrevorets ve 18,046 18,401 IKamiloopssmeeaceieres cranes c 1,249 1,370 
Kelownaeeee es cedee tcc tees 850 1,149 
Saskatchewan.................06- 14,357 16, 292 TC UITIS DMs islet cece ereie cn taceies 141 158 
Histevan tee ted cdeccnncndeeaoes 291 417 IMBRE Toya Cringe aa ctioc Coach anne acer 933 1,155 
Wel Oy GRIMS CED citele is aire ra ereetelers 286 360 INGNSTIM OM ce saiee cide cities vies ae 1,144 986 
Miposellawiias: siti cndces ence sais 1,146 1,416 INGISOMEE Pte. tite eras sa ee rere 0, 2 740 937 
North pattilelord eee oeeee. eee. 917 960 New Westminster.........0.---0: 8,112 9,081 
iPrincerAlberti eterna 24a 1,980 PPStbICLOUMAR tote ae dee eects fai 1,071 1,351 
ORIN AS te oe elalacis-<: 4k oisesrours 3,220 4,272 Orta loernisee \eterdeen < ceetrees ahereles 716 636 
Saskatooneennram enone cee alucte 3,420 3,610 Prin Ge tGEOrse. Wak cas cre aietereaiaie ccs 2.632 2,145 
S WILE UPON Uae neater wire cetatetere eres 629 925 IP TIN CEMEMIDEL bce ce e's ste eis ctercicle ie «91 1, 432 1,393 
WGVIDULTINM te Cite ele tis ore afara cere Sto 314 443 IPTInCebOnemem seine coe oe sale aes 381 455 
BY OT tO eee en atte ores ree cfo is 1,692 1,909 Ouesnel ews. nascinac canteraa on 866 983 
pve Seen ene cen: Oy aia eicce amvere acctat aire 696 748 
A Lh eOrtale Wr cee ac nnctens ae 27,697 28,105 Vian COUVEI Nyt. ara cys etree aile © ee 23,416 24,797 
IB lairmoreme eer qacen canine 3 WIT ONE orice. keiceet creer aime onic 1,357 1,801 
Caloary pienc accede att acter ee 9,477 8,994 Wil OtOriamereas i sara cies ctinielsiois elas 3, 642 3,724 
DD rumbheblerssy echoes aes lors 370 424 Wihitehors@: ti. sucte eat ioler ee stare s\5 530 552 
WdimMontOue yeni tie comes ke. 11,897 12,444 
dsont a eaee cee eee ieee ses 446 OOS ANA TAM Snare cnicc cee eesiee 456,756 | 454,272 
Grand @cerainigers esas ecen orcas 747 800 
Hbethiridvesanaan ucts a aes 2,210 2,163 IMS a pom east nace chrorala cleat 328,801 | 329,306 
Medicinevilats.. ces eeeees deece 1,139 1,290 
Red. Deere hae seasons cae 1,028 1,230 Meme lester dec adeas oom sices « 127,955 124,966 





(@) Preliminary subject to revision. 

(2) Includes 539 registrations reported by the Magdalen Islands local office. 
(3) Prior to May 1962 figures included with Kirkland Lake local office. 

“4) Winnipeg includes Sioux Lookout as of November 1, 1962. 
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E—Unemployment Insurance 


Unemployment insurance statistics are concerned with numbers of persons covered by 
insurance and claimants for benefit at Unemployment Insurance Commission local 
offices. The data are compiled in the Unemployment Insurance Section, D.B.S. from 
information supplied by the UIC. For further information regarding the nature of the 
data see Technical Note, page 1432, December 1962 issue. 


TABLE E-1—ESTIMATES OF THE INSURED POPULATION UNDER THE 
UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE ACT 


Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S. 
EEE EEE an Pa iil 


End of: Total Employed Claimants 


PGB2—SephemMber. 5.5 aivatecle oo eseeaisde se ye ede ne cess Hldlele wage veces 3, 293 , 000 3,695,200 197,800 
res N e154 Re eb nie ne Cet «ord aad reo ee ainaless os ae 3,995,000 3,796,300 198, 700 
Tlie. ile Pawn bee ce «40S ossge ae « mcrae neti sisttet silane «4's «ie 3,976,000 3, 764,000 212,000 
Peres PI neg cenit ewe slscrte itil cl Gem y's = wreicere Heise plete ao ai 3,954,000 3,739, 700 214,300 
Reed 1 et S88 eosminclnc enero ostcnened e Siomate Hterwabenn nese 3,889,000 3/625, 100 263,900 
PA UIBES Oi css ciele kG « osls dele, dots ais Siuats eine « 0 57a kelnio fate + eine os 4,064,000 3,499, 500 564, 500 
iN Gigdil 6 shen bedcousaoddcers code SPO cso DagicOuUnO un COO End 4,144,000 3,456, 500 687, 500 
eRCUARV Or. «56 Gob cules © 9 ceeieibeiee eles wa Ui 92 wiv i sive e s'¥s/%1- 4,161,000 8,442,300 718,700 
Perey, tet Rhy sary Bir se asreim ares fe rim ainsc oie’ o /syeipaieltis + « 4,158,000 3,459, 500 698, 500 
BOG Totem DER a ose cc oa emia view tose eae pene cian seers cleo oye wieinRa ee o's 4,139,000 3,587,800 601,200 
INGRIb oe a oped oo oneebecdosb bee oon ooo dicot orouls GO CCoCuorn 4,023,000 3,637,000 386, 000 
Ove ke) ba ter. niemiediats camee Ate S68 Le cebNe Jupp eomcdnotraoac fOr 3,940,000 3,671, 3800 268, 700 
BE NLCEADED A.) cdi cccrans nce cieerrecssentcane rede renesciees 3,913,000 3,683, 800 229,200 


te ee i ee 
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TABLE E-3—INITIAL AND RENEWAL CLAIMS FOR BENEFIT BY PROVINCE, 
OCTOBER, 1962 


Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S. 


ee ee ee Ee 


Disposal of Claims and Claims Pending 
at end of Month 





Province 





AIBDGrtaihen Acc fe eee ee t,he eee 











Claims filed at Local Offices 


Total* 


3,619 

445 
6,389 
5, 832 
44,318 
50,915 
6,001 
3, 623 
8,881 
20, 430 


150, 444 


98, 293 
158, 060 





Initial 


95,524 


60,512 
96, 870 


*In addition, revised claims received numbered 40,592. 


tIn addition, 42,804 revised claims were disposed of. 
There were 8,821 revi 


were appeals by claimants. 


98 





Renewal | Disposed 


1,282 

152 
2,369 
2,163 
16,637 
18, 306 
2,171 
1,046 
3,072 
7,122 


54, 920 


37,781 
61,190 








Total Entitled 
to 

off Benefit 
3,035 2,035 
394 293 
5,640 4,139 
5, 648 3,665 
88,930 28, 203 
45,523 ails (AQ .e 
5.412 3.120 
2,900 1, &99 
6,439 4,278 
17,944 11,953 
131,265 91,890 
95, 489 67,175 
146, 330 102,637 





Not 
Entitled 
to 


Benefit 





Pending 


Of these, 3,938 were special requests not granted and 2,362 
sed claims pending at the end of the month. 
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TABLE E-2—CLAIMANTS CURRENTLY REPORTING TO LOCAL OFFICES, BY 


NUMBER OF WEEKS ON CLAIM, 
POSTAL, OCTOBER 31, 1962 


(Counted on last working day of the month) 


Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S. 


PROVINCE AND SEX, AND PERCENTAGE 





Number of weeks on claim 




































































(based on 20 per cent sample) October 
or Ove : 

yal 3-4 5-8 9-12 | 13-16 | 17-20 onk Postal | claimants 
(CEMA GEE, 45 oom@eecdtoccnuaD 244,140 | 93,324 | 33,993 39,314 | 21,303 | 14,126 9,996 | 32,084 30.0 268, 682 
ial. See ERSieeoucens 165,316 | 70,508 24,620 | 25,101 12,942 7,794 5,152 | 19,199 30.9 185, 454 
eMail yo. 4 testy 78,824 | 22,816 Ons iSaln Laake 8,361 6,332 4,844 | 12,885 28. 8&3, 228 
Newfoundland..........- 6,063 | 1,486 807 948 722 397 296 | 1,407| 63.0] 5,461 
INIEN S, Beietisioie oercteiacts 5,202 1,380 758 811 595 314 224 1,150 63.5 4,513 
Mean eh eae ceeciolan oc 831 106 49 137 12 83 fi Don 59.7 948 
Prince Edward Island.... 880 214 175 188 84 43 34 142 58.3 765 
Males e...cgeremt tae sc 593 167 123 119 48 27 24 85 62.1 471 
item aile eps ara gers sve sous) 287 47 52 69 36 16 10 By 50.5 294 
ING VA OCOUD) waasacine sk 12,526 3, 923 1,602 2,028 1,482 640 583 2,268 41.4 12,134 
Bl Once cueraeieaueeia 9,812 3, 192 18s) oo) P25 477 410 1725 42.0 9,332 
Tit WGk espe daoc nae 2,714 731 269 478 357 163 17 543 39.4 2,802 
New Brunswick.........- 10, 242 3,614 1,387 1,699 957 646 461 1,478 i) Spy 
IWialeaae teres keciort eo 7,969 5,049 1,069 1,307 412 427 313 1,092 53.9 6,484 
Tercataliwae ce ooo coo oe PA PMS) 565 318 392 245 219 148 386 41.9 2,788 
QWeoCee >. sbnuede pao vscos 73,359 | 28,341 9,896 | 12,318 6,298 4,528 3,080 8, 898 26.4 79,590 
WEIR. Ca os nee aime onon 51,038 | 21,706 G00. 8,637 3,973 2,585 1,632 5,174 26.4 55, 591 
Metra le arteries: = sas ic) 2232 6,635 2,565 3,681 DA BPAD) 1,943 1,448 3,724 26.6 23,999 
@ricaniowenerie ce. ca 78,959 | 31,019 109327.| 12,002 6,431 4,339 3,264 | 10,577 23.5 90, 451 
IV eal Caen accor ira bedsasuenevcnsrs 49,967 | 22,543 7,814 6 (2 3,909 2,184 aye: 5,812 22.8 60,316 
Wem alone aececr 28,992 8,476 SHO 6,275 2,922 2,155 1,886 4,765 24.7 30,135 
IMIFVEROGE, ooo b aonb ooodaoe 11,314 4,565 1,240 1,708 963 728 366 1,744 22.2 13,703 
WIG soomencdodcagat 7,129 3,171 825 1,048 503 383 221 978 23.46 9,782 
emalenanasunsee see - 4,185 1,394 415 660 460 345 145 756 19.7 3,921 
Saskatchewan..........-- 5,941 2,360 842 893 481 305 PRE 783 41,1 7,306 
SIE digo aoe ORotDa ODO 3,603 gas) BETA 411 249 138 122 393 44,4 4,846 
[NaN Cac ann comacee 2,098 647 265 482 232 167 155 390 36.0 2,510 
JOST ARS on tones b Dba. Cusic 13,676 HaGon 1,754 2,242 1,190 868 506 1,459 Bia AWE TOs 
MIQUE tee oe 5 BepaIn Coc 8,804 4,238 1,195 1,158 597 450 257 909 59.6 9,474 
Merial Opec teetetee sistas 4,872 1,419 559 1,084 593 418 249 550, 52.2 5,243 
British Columbia........ 31,180 | 12,145 4,963 5,288 2,695 1,632 1,129 3,328 24.9 0,200 
Males cere 21,169 9,349 3,595 3000 1,631 809 ou 1,881 26.5 24,645 
Metnale amie cide 10,011 2,796 1,368 1,955 1,064 823 558 1,447 21.4 10,588 

Nore: Numbers less than 50 subject to relatively large sampling variability. 

TABLE E-4—BENEFIT PAYMENTS, BY PROVINCE, OCTOBER 1962 
Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S. 
Amount of 


Province 


Ryeeee nin Pe Pee estes teri oer een ees cess cwsecnmesesccrin ees aay 
ree ciward. Lelamd fc us ani seca coe te cians sm wins Sinisa en's Sie loreiemiaiwiccs ones 5 ae °F 


Ty See sc ha UU a a > ce CT ah la 
pee Tn Dia koa orice ase ee he tes octet men eremigirinesies s Sete tts * 


Weeks Paid* 





672, 646 
542,054 
727, 124 





Benefit Paid 
$ 





430, 840 
57,714 
832,660 
644, 427 
4,748, 126 
5,261,250 
619, 286 
332,970 
800, 286 
2,026, 182 





“ “Weeks paid’’ represent the total of complete and partial weeks of benefit paid during the month. 
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15,753,741 
12,664,177 
17,115,047 
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F—Prices 


TABLE F-1—TOTAL AND MAIN COMPONENTS OF THE CONSUMER PRICE INDEX 
1957 Weighted 
(1949-100) 
Calculated by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


SS———e—e—eeeeaeaeaeaea]oaayaaeSSSSSeSeeeeaaaSSSSSS 
Health Recre- | Tobacco 
— Total Food Housing | Clothing | Transpor- and ation and 
tation | Personal and Alcohol 
Care Reading 


----: ee | ooo | OOOO | |] | | 





AG BD == V CAY Feats ce Pirciearnvonence 127.2 122.2 131.5 109.7 140.5 151.0 144.4 113.8 
1900 Year kbs. .paeut des anar 128.4 122.6 132.9 111.0 141.1 154.8 145.6 115.8 
POU aay CAT oe ty amare oe ete: 129.2 124.0 133.2 112.5 140.6 155.3 146.1 116.3 
dD 2 Years ee. se eh ora Head 130.7 126.2 134.8 113.5 140.4 158.3 147.3 117.8 
1961—December............... 129.8 124.5 133.8 113.7 141.1 156.8 146.3 117.3 
L062 ——Januaryacnicncacte oh ast 129.7 124.8 134.0 111.6 140.6 156.8 146.6 117.3 
Pebruantyicn ser. sch oe 129.8 125.0 134.0 111.8 140.7 157.2 146.7 117.2 

Ni area eines neha 129.7 124.4 134.0 112.9 139.9 157.2 146.7 117.5 
ADIL Br. okies. Pap etaie sisted 130.3 125.8 134.0 113.2 140.2 158. 1 146.6 117.9 

Dh Oe CCU: OC cnn in tee 130.1 124.5 134.5 112.8 140.4 158.2 147.1 117.9 

VONOj45' carts delat Nees 130.5 125.6 134.9 Grey 140.4 158.2 147.0 117.9 

CL sieaarlag et hoa ey Gly i Pav 131.0 127.0 135.1 112.9 140.7 158.4 147.8 117.9 

Aug USt 26.0.4 5 sale anne oe 131.4 128.4 135.1 112.7 140.8 158.2 147.8 118.0 
September. 2.4.22. 6.220 131.0 126.8 135.2 113.3 140.3 158.2 147.6 118.0 
Ostober.é..:. ee seco 131.5 127.2 135.4 115.6 139.9 160.0 147.8 118.0 
Novemberscn 2-5 athe. 131.9 127.7 135.6 116.0 140.6 159.8 148.2 117.8 
December... See ae oes 131.9 127.8 135.7 115.8 140.2 159.8 148.2 117.8 


TABLE F-2.-CONSUMER PRICE INDEXES FOR REGIONAL CITIES OF CANADA 
AT THE BEGINNING OF NOVEMBER 1962 


(1949 =100) 
aque 
All-items Health | Recrea- 
pee Tobacco 
—— : és Trans- and tion 
Nov. | Oct. | Nov. Food | Housing | Clothing portation | Personal and me 1 
1961 | 1962 | 1962 Care | Reading ee 
@)St. John’s Nfld.,... GFE ATS. A Sele eters: 114.6 111.3 123.5 154.7 152.1 101.1 
eTaliinx 5.8 ae 129.7 | 130.8 | 130.9 | 123.5 134.3 125.6 139.6 163.2 163.3 124.5 
Saint John... soe 130.8 | 181.4 | 131.4 | 125.3 130.9 121e5 143.7 184.8 150.1 124.5 
Montreal iy-naceenee Hise |f UBMs) WBE Tee 134.7 109.1 160.7 169.0 143.7 118.7 
Ottawa enone SESS! | S21 e207 ele 72 137.4 121.4 152.1 163.8 |° 144.0 12368 
MRoronto <a ee aee HSH) [PGR IRR AE abs 6) 139.7 120.4 GES 156.0 185.3 121.8 
Winni pec ss. = ee 128.9 | 129.5 | 130.1 | 127.9 129.5 Wes} 135.1 Nace 141.3 120.4 
Saskatoon-Regina....| 126.4 | 127.9 | 128.0 | 125.4 ie 126.8 137.0 144.8 148.4 119.5 
Edmonton-Calgary...| 125.7 | 126.9 | 127.4 | 122.6 127.5 125.6 130.8 162.8 144.4 119.5 
Vancouver... 130.1 | 130.2 | 130.6 | 127.7 134.7 118.4 138.2 150.3 146.2 12 LS) 


ee 


N .B.—Indexes above measure percentage changes in prices over time in each city and should not be used to compare 
actual levels of prices as between cities. 


4) St. John’s index on the base June 1951=100. 
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G—Strikes and Lockouts 


Statistical information on work stoppages in Canada is compiled by the Economics 
and Research Branch of the Department of Labour on the basis of reports from the 
Unemployment Insurance Commission. The first three tables in this section cover strikes and 
lockouts involving six or more workers and lasting at least one working day, and strikes 
and lockouts lasting less than one day or involving fewer than six workers but exceeding 
9 total of nine man-days. The number of workers involved includes all workers reported 
on strike or locked out, whether or not they all belonged to the unions directly involved 
in the disputes leading to work stoppages. Workers indirectly affected, such as those laid 
off as a result of a work stoppage, are not included. For further notes on the series see 
page 103. 


TABLE G-1—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS, 1957-1962 


i SS eS 


; Strikes and Lockouts in Existence During Month or Year 
Strikes and Eee ares 








i Lockouts Duration in Man-Days 
Month of Year eh Strikes and Workers Por Gent of 
é: ; O 
or Year Lockouts Involved Man-Days Estimated 
Working Time 

MG emote cecictereere cree cisyaieierslie's aie oes) acete otaelnje 7 242 249 91,409 1,634, 880 0.14 
IGS eee, a aii cre ace roi oIeaSieuccacecacioicanS Scan 253 262 112,397 2,872,340 0.24 
FOS ON ayn rctoeeorcteradva. tcnn.clsunte isveue laf scaxaye”s 203 218 100, 127 2,286,900 0.19 
TO) te er te oro rise qnidiens Sine .4 qa meiic cco 268 274 49, 408 738,700 0.06 
TG re eo onde G aac eas onic mie 272 287 97,959 1,335, 080 0.11 
NOGIENOVEDUDEI: ae cesses emer ere 24 49 11,059 122,100 0.11 
Wecem Dem. coon cae ce slecie ele efererycrerore 13 40 22,000 140, 890 0.13 
B1OG2 TU aMUALP Vice. ac teil la cieliae ile 20 40 9,174 85, 420 0.08 
Ia ombinis,a aude Cue eonoman nodouomaL 15 44 10, 855 72,070 0.07 
WEKPOlaln Gans Aono oo POODDC Occ hmm ao 3 46 12, 426 143, 800 0.14 

pAnometenteaiyeis. feist sie efor suet sieiets ogevareleyeetelh 18 40 12,328 142,770 0.14 

MER sndade a@looncamacdaccodas co goacods 23 45 If,3800 139, 700 0.12 

ATE ote aiicet DRE naa OD aoa 27 53 14, 545 260,650 0.23 

JOA So bdo baGeo Gebug hoo bua o Do glen 24 47 16,775 133, 650 0.11 
Aanouptinteiciastel nti + caer onan tele 35 54 11,531 74,540 0.07 
Papiem hora: Wienwe-ha see eee eses + 23 48 10, 482 116,350 0.10 

(OY RTO aea ao Gob oo Moun on conwoce aamng 21 42 9,957 108,040 0.10 
INohwaleal glare, p oo gooan see quadsoonHso. 29 49 9,565 76,740 0.07 


* Preliminary. 


TABLE G-2—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS, 
BY INDUSTRY, NOVEMBER 1952 





(Preliminary) 
——————————————————————— 
Strikes 
Industry and a aaa Man-Days 
Lockouts e 
MOLES tLYocs ene sss sieiaiel> 1 38 840 
INEInes meet scene's 4 3,900 8, 430 
Manufacturing.......... 19 3, 188 29,760 
Gonstructione... ..<.s% 15 1,890 34, 950 
Transpn. and utilities... 3 304 550 
Mra Oar t weicioek reine aise 7 245 2.210 
TAC TIGO MEM TRE MURR TEMe |linte re scttee oes <ilichnte pete er ofo.ceilfe rsiereimjo suey 
RUS onan ddobo bonaealld 030 6 on 40) poappeds oo] |pobooo anu 
Public administration...}.......-2:[eseeeeeees[eseereeces 
All industries....... 49 9,565 76, 740 


ee 
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TABLE G-3—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS, 
BY JURISDICTION, NOVEMBER 1962 





(Preliminary) 
ee 
Strikes 
Jurisdiction and Mid eee Man-Days 
Lockouts | “"Y° vet 
Newfoundland........--|eoscceeecs[ecerecsece[erccescres 
Prince Edward Island..|.......-.--|e--2+2--++[eecse esses 
Nowa) SCOULA eel pele o> 5 3,980 8,510 
INiaw. EXrUDS WAC ela t ohms etletes> clove | mlerw are amie uifie clolohnmernin 
QA VO, naed ss nso dbase 9 2,270 48,750 
Ontartovsn seemed 23 2,471 14,790 
Manitopa, ss seta etietaale = 1 36 220 
Cea tra tehe Wl dct’ Be ab-n|ee cele = amici) -/e'e mimi nisinia | © ernleielshe leis 
Ailperts success mtu s se 1 1% 640 
British Columbia....... 8 516 3,290 
itlaéleal, gacounanehcoooc 2 275 540 
All jurisdictions... .. 49 9,565 76,740 


ee ee 
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TABLE G-4—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS INVOLVING 100 OR MORE WORKERS, 
NOVEMBER 1962 






















(Preliminary) 
Duration in Starting 
Sey ae Man- Days Date Major Issues 
F orkers a i 
Employer Union Involved bara venice! Accu dertiie Result 
F nation 
Location ber /mulated Date 
MINES 
Mineral Fuels Ris: ‘ 
Old Sydney Colliery Mine Workers Loc. 4535 500 500 500 | Nov. 28 |Seniority rights~ Return of 
Sydney Mines, N.S. (Ind.) Nov. 29 | workers. 
Dominion Coal No. 12 and |Mine Workers Locs. 7557 1,649 | 4,120 | 4,120 | Nov. 20 |Allocation of temporary em- 
No. 18 Collieries, and 4527 (Ind.) Nov. 23 |ployees~ Return of workers. 
New Waterford, N.S. 
Dominion Coal No. 26 Mine Workers Loc. 4520 1,126 | 2,250} 2,250] Nov. 12 |Alleged unsafe working con- 
Colliery, (Ind.) Novy. 14 |ditions~ Return of workers. 
Glace Bay, N.S. 
Dominion Coal No. 18 Mine Workers Loc. 7557 625 1,560 1,560 | Nov. 1 |Suspension of one worker~ 
Colliery, (Ind.) Nov. 6 |Return of workers pending 
New Victoria, N.S. further discussions. 
MANUFACTURING 
Leather al 
A. R. Clarke Co., Butcher Workmen 200 3,400 | 21,200 | June 25 |Signing a first agreement~ 
Toronto, Ont. Loc. 125L Nov. 26 | Return of workers, agree- 
(AETACIO/CUC) ment to be negotiated. 
Wood 4 
Tahsis Co., Woodworkers Loc. 1-85 300 900 900 | Nov. 28 | Discharge of one worker~ 
Tahsis, B.C. CARTE CIO/ CLEC) ns | as eG lak ee eee 
Primary Metals 
Quebec Iron & Titanium, Metal Trades’ Federation 745 | 20,410 | 67,730 | Aug. 28 | New agreement~ 
Tracy, Que. COD LO! nen ee Ime MN: Mee | el iol Ree ae ae 
Metal Fabricating viene nae 
American Standard Products, |Auto Workers Loc. 195 138 280 5,390 | Sep. 10 |Seniority clause, wages, 
Windsor, Ont. (AFL-CIO/CLC) Nov. 5 |working conditions~Existing 
seniority clause excluded 
from new contract. 
Transportation Equipment . 
York Gears, Auto Workers Loc. 984 242 120 120 | Nov. 30 |Wages, hours~ 
Toronto, Ont. (AEL=CLO Ci ©) ae ee |e | Cn ee | Pre re 
Non-Metallic Mineral ; 
Dominion Glass, Glass and Ceramic 1,100 | 2,200 | 59,950 | Aug. 18 | Wages, fringe benefits~9¢ an 
Hamilton, Ont. Workers Loc. 203 Nov. 5 /hr. Nov. 5, 1962, 5¢ Nov. 1, 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 1963, 5¢ Nov. 1, 1964; im- 
proved fringe benefits. 
Chemical Products 
Shawinigan Chemicals, CNTU—chartered local 1,239 | 26,150 | 100,030 | Aug. 17 | Management rights, job eval- 
Shawinigan, Que. (AOS eR? SO ere aa uation seniority rights~ 
CONSTRUCTION 
Five electrical contractors, I.B.E.W. Loc. 530 SHU 6,970 | 17,770 | Aug. 8 | Vacation pay, wages~35¢ an 
Sarnia, Ont. (AFL-CIO/CLC) Dee. 3 |/hr. increase on the basis of 
25¢-5¢-5¢ yearly increases. 
TRANSPN AND UTILITIES 
Trans portation 
Various stevedoring I.L.A. Loe. 1654 135 450 450 | Nov. 7 |Disciplinary dismissal of 
companies, * (AFL-CIO/CLC) Noy. 12 |three workers~Return of 
Hamilton, Ont. workers. 
Various stevedoring I.L.A. Loc. 1654 140 90 90 | Nov. 12 |Suspension of three workers 
companies, * (AFL-CIO/CLC) Nov. 13 |~ Return of workers. 
Hamilton, Ont. 
TRADE 
Tolhurst Oil, Oil Workers Loc. 9-700 100 600 600 | Oct. 15 |Wages, hours~Wage in- 
Pte-aux-Trembles, Que. (AFL-CIO/CLC) Nov. 8 |crease, reduction in hours. 








*Federal jurisdiction. 
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Figures in parentheses indicate the number of workers indirectly affected. 
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Technical Note to 'G” Tables 


Statistical information on work stoppages in 
Canada is compiled by the Economics and 
Research Branch of the Department of Labour 
on the basis of reports from the Unemployment 
Insurance Commission. The first three tables in 
this section contain data covering strikes and 
lockouts involving six or more workers and 
lasting at least one working day, and strikes 
and lockouts lasting less than one day or 
involving fewer than six workers but exceeding 
a total of nine man-days. 

The developments leading to work stoppages 
are often too complex to make it practicable 
to distinguish statistically between strikes on 
the one hand and lockouts on the other. How- 
ever, a work stoppage that is clearly a lockout 
is not often encountered. 

The data on workers involved include all 
workers reported on strike or locked out, 
whether or not they all belonged to the unions 
directly involved in the disputes leading to 
work stoppages. Where the number of workers 
involved varied in the course of the stoppage, 
the maximum number is used for monthly totals, 
but adjustments are made for changes reported 
in the number of workers involved in work 
stoppages extending over two or more months. 
Workers indirectly affected, such as_ those 
laid off as a result of a work stoppage, are 
not included in the data on workers involved. 
Their number, however, if any, is shown in 
parentheses for the major work stoppages listed 
in Table G-4. The data in parentheses are 
those reported at an early stage of the work 
stoppage, and they refer only to the plant 
or premises at which the stoppage occurred. 

Duration of strikes and lockouts in man- 
days is calculated by multiplying the number 
of workers involved in each work stoppage by 
the number of working days the work stop- 
page was in progress. Where the number of 
workers involved varied significantly in the 
course of the stoppage, an appropriate adjust- 
ment is made in the calculation as far as this is 
practicable. The duration in man-days of 
all stoppages in a month or year is also shown 
as a percentage of estimated working time, 
based on the corresponding monthly figure or 
annual average figure for non-agricultural paid 
workers in Canada. The data on duration of 
work stoppages in man-days are provided to 
facilitate comparison of work stoppages in 


terms of a common denominator; they are 
not intended as a measure of the loss of 
productive time to the economy. For con- 


venience of expression, however, duration in 


man-days is on occasion referred to as “time 
loss” in reviews based on this series. 


The data on the distribution _of work stop- 
pages by industry in Table G-2 follow the 
Standard Industrial Classification, D.B.S. (1960). 


In Table G-3 work stoppages are classified 
according to jurisdiction, whether federal or 
provincial. This is done on the basis of the 
governmental agency that intervened in the 
dispute. Where there was no such intervention 
the classification is, wherever possible, on the 
basis of the agency that previously dealt with 
labour matters in the establishment involved. 


Work stoppages involving 100 or more 
workers are listed in Table G-4, which shows 
in each instance the employer(s) and the 
location of the premises at which the work 
stoppage occurred, the union(s) directly in- 
volved or concerned in the dispute, number of 
workers involved, duration in man-days, starting 
date (the first day on which normal operations 
were affected) and termination date. For 
work stoppages that are terminated by mutual 
agreement, the termination date is usually the 
day on which work was resumed. Work stop- 
pages that have not been resolved in this way 
are as a rule considered terminated, for statis- 
tical purposes, at the date by which it was 
established that two-thirds or more of the 
workers involved had either returned to work, 
or had found work with other employers, or 
had been replaced by new employees; or the 
date by which it was reported that the opera- 
tions affected by the work stoppage would not 
be resumed. Also shown in Table G-4 are the 
major issues, as far as known, that led to 
work stoppage, and the result, i.e., the terms of 
settlement of major issues where a settlement 
was reached when the work stoppage ter- 
minated, or the circumstances in which the 
work stoppage came to an end. 


While the methods used to obtain data on 
work stoppages preclude the likelihood of 
major omissions, it is not always possible, 
particularly on a preliminary basis, to obtain 
precise information in detail. Consequently the 
information in this section may not be accurate 
in all respects. 


SS 
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H—Industrial Accidents 


TABLE H-1—INDUSTRIAL FATALITIES IN CANADA DURING THE THIRD 
QUARTER OF 1962, BY GROUPS OF INDUSTRIES AND CAUSES 


oO 
&D 
s 
is 
mM mn 
Dn - 
Cause erties ‘= p= 
3 45 5 4 1S 3 | 
£ 2 es ea ee 4 
5 8/8/5158 3 
S12) 8) e/S/8]elBelo/ 818] 8]— 
Ol mlal| | 2/aealaelasial eg) e1a 3 
Epo mee ic elals 212s) 81.8 i 2/5 
Hii eBl/sSlaealO;aIBOJ/eR |e ]a]eP lea 
Striking Against and Steppingion.Objects: a.25 : donc sesios| so clonee som las fe dele alert] eels al| oe ares Oren etceeet tere oer | aaa 
Struck by 
(a) DoolseiMachinerys etCson. acct aoe e eee 1 Ds hteynelenees: 1 Dinh sc apallts eall aeies eee 1b Bele 6 
(bMovin ge WVehicles teense 5 cee ree earners « lscnecilebecrell'sletere ig Fae ee ee ae eee Pee es 6 
(@POther Objects’ 6 i acks ele Pens eee Se etal: Lal tees eres de | ei | ol de lees che seer el sete Ree Scare 42 
@avehtiine Onjon Between... dctrasae pac eeneeen ee Joi Meee tee eet | eee | me atl me Leet ee i ais abe SG: 
Collisions, Derailments, Wrecks, etc..................-- 5 1 a 1 4 8 Dale2o 9 5 61 
Falls and Slips 
(a) "On-the' Same Gevel:!, . ated ch cto toe ree care cee tee Micelle I eo ela tel Weel ee ae | Pe Leelee 
(bieLordifierenttlevelss2. , ei iz- eee slat chee tell oot cadena liettes 4] il OFT crete teas Duchesne Aleeea|oe 
Conflagrations, Temperature Extremes................. 1 |e (Re 3 3 1 Da eee. | ctalcast eae 4 13 
Inbalation,.Contact..4 bsorptionsis...rinc aaeieke ee ee eee Pile attest 1 ial etl Ie 4 nee IB ee ee leis: 1 .| 16 
Contactiwash lectrie! Ciurrent.ia:aus eee sens oe ine 7 A eat | ete eee Daa Gh eoes| PL aoe eee ee ls 
QV Er-Oxer CGM ieee che os es reer eae es oe etree Cell a cteee]| en | eee | eee Ded UG, Re: pe ee ey 
Miscellaneous#i.ccrdent Types autes at. citer tee eee | eee. eee 2 Die... See Lees ese 1 4 
otal: ThindiQuarter 196220ee sentence eee a Sal om oeel ce on | Lost Onl econ mas 25} 1 1235 





TABLE H-2—INDUSTRIAL FATALITIES, BY PROVINCE AND GROUPS OF 
INDUSTRIES, DURING THE THIRD QUARTER OF 1962 





B 
Industr : : a 
x = ot ee Da a kd id Sy ba fa 

Pa Zt Be] Sere Ss [oa eed big | eno ioe 
PA STICUIGIG tec tot.iw wits. egmehe ero. | aaaeee We ese 1 2 Gast: 4 OM ot ela eee 17 
RIOR PP sane coetan ivi eis aay Veal uigtetes iloteewasllls seltoe 1 Oe Wart Wiel sak Bel i i a pitta de 18 
Hishingand (rapping. +e cee ite le Re 2) ia eve, ofehts eiierws BROIL bape Se? tS Ch. oh a eee eee 3 
Minin ofand) Quarrying. sens osteo oe lee el ete Ga 5 ee 2 11 1 3 3 6 1 32 
Maniifactirin printer... seh octee chek. ce eee el enn 1 1 6 22 Om fnaeeee 2 MD hereto 42 
Construction §\ek. socks. blo) He See eee AEE. <5 ee 1 10 3 8 6 BAIS eae, 38 
Public Utilties 6 OF cc seccccaeerctn| aoe eee ee eel oe ee 3 3 1 1 Ue a kage 1 10 
Transportation, Storage and Com- 

TUnICATIONS Asters cen ene eee eee 2a see 1 1 2 Ufa eres 3 8 12)55| Sa oeee 36 
AN ETO EN. Ronee tah Oh oa ae eRe tae Rr eral beri sisi Wat acre 2 Pad ira dl Paris 1 kA) Sees 13 
PE AMOG 15a sce meds ea dB gual ARS Gi TH Sapp oe eum eT ist ball Aeaietsa alts oat et Stacie. cia: acral cai etal vee eel| ee 
DOLVICE nies arenes eleteto ce fotos astray aaa Peake teeta cee yell oe ate See 1 11 2 Ble ce a if 2 25 
Wnclassifieds 32: ea cictcmues prota ected atte ete erste | eet eal ee ee ese DeeeRer ses aioesicaing fe Pre tetesl Ned iatemeits beaesecatcr 1 

Otu loc lonmirnee are ae 5 1 13 3 21 74 10 19 26 59 4 | 235* 





* Of this total 192 fatalities were reported by the various Workmen’s Compensation Boards and the Board of 
Transport Commissioners; details of the remaining 43 were obtained from other non-official sources. 
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Transition from School to Work—p. 112 
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Department of Labour Today 


Labour-Management Co-operation 


Labour-Management Committees, promoted by the Department, now number more than 
1,700 and represent more than 497,000 Canadian workers. Committees concern 
themselves with production problems, do not encroach on collective bargaining 


The number of lLabour-Management 
Committees in Canadian industry is increas- 
ing. A report issued last month by the 
Department shows that at October 31, 1962 
more than 1,700 joint committees, repre- 
senting more than 497,000 workers, were 
operating in industry throughout Canada. 

The largest number of committees was 
in the manufacturing industries, where there 
were 1,131, representing 302,592 workers. 
In the manufacturing industries, 277 com- 
mittees, representing 84,178 workers, are in 
the iron and its products group; 116, 
representing 45,038, in pulp, paper and 
paper products. 

For other manufacturing industry groups, 
the number of committees and of workers 
represented on them are: 


mextile ProductSe...0.05.2082 43... cintie 11,237 
Rubber & Its Products ........ the ee 10,604 
Printing & Publishing ........ 14 shinee 2,798 
Lumber & Its Products ........ TT thennad 11,135 
Edible Plant Products ........ S2 See T7102 
Leather & Its Products ........ LO Die. £ 4,430 
Edible Animal & Sea Prod- 

LECtS ee ere (5 at 12,851 
Non-ferrous Metals & Their 

PROGUCISS ae ee SA rena: 18,673 
Clay, Glass & Stone Prod- 

UCtS Aue ee SU es 16,879 
Non-Metallic Mineral Prod- 

HCtS x:.5. Se Bene 2D Be ee 4,217 
Hhobacco.Productsgeee.1.s, Citi cacy 5,002 
BEVeTAGES “2. ea he SA A ae eS 9,020 
Electric Light & Power ...... 1035" ee 9,534 
Chemical & Allied Products 60 ............. 14,501 
Electrical Apparatus | 2.rm. AS; Rese 23,000 
Miuiscellaneous \ G.nceheecosecesese [oe 2,393 


There were 183 committees, representing 
63,866 workers, in the service industry, and 
160, representing 30,802 workers, in the 
communications industry. Committees and 
the number of workers represented on them, 
for other industries, are: 


hocsine hee eee 7 ee 890 
VET CIT eee Pa dis exh LD fess 3 cee 8,361 
Gonstruction® G15 .cicc.s. see. vA iy722 
Pe AN SPOTCAUON gc ccce-taunnssee cease TS 2a ee 80,052 
ATAde: eee ee ere ee Sd: Stee 8,696 
INANGO eee tracer =. Aare. Dic ge aires 334 


The 152 committees in the transportation 
industry are divided between railways, with 
110 committees representing 63,344 workers, 
and air transport, street railways and for- 
warding companies, where the 42 com- 
mittees represent 15,708 workers. 
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Committees exist in all provinces. Ontario 
leads in the number of Labour-Management 
Committees with 755, representing more 
than 179,000 workers. But Quebec com- 
mittees, which number 449, represent nearly 
186,000 workers. 

In other provinces, the number of com- 
mittees and of workers represented on them 
are: 


British» Golumbia (94.....<a4% 141,7...2..4u 24,895 
PRIDGLUA Pek eetig ee ek es 12 eee 35,254 
WEARILOD A icc (cr oeceecosna 1OScecurses 28,556 
Sask atehew any secs kintes.ccescs: Ss ee ee 15,005 
Novas Scotia sr 8 Time ces O20 ee 11,438 
New Brunswick......8......%6:4. A MT ees 11,820 
Newfoundland _.................... 1202 ee 3,215 
Prince Edward Island ........ ds eee 1,265 


More than 365,000 workers are repre- 
sented on 1,318 Labour-Management Com- 
mittees in which the participating unions are 
affiliated with the Canadian Labour Con- 
gress; 46,293 workers are represented on 
105 committees in which the participating 
unions are CNTU affiliates. 

Labour-Management Committees, which 
are promoted through the Labour-Manage- 
ment Co-operation Service of the Depart- 
ment, concern themselves with production 
problems, safety, good plant housekeeping 
and many other industrial activities. They 
do not deal with subjects covered by collec- 
tive bargaining. They are an effective line 
of communication between employer and 
employee. 

There is a growing conviction among 
leaders in government, management and 
labour that greater labour-management co- 
operation is necessary if Canada is to meet 
the challenge of international competition 
for the markets of the world, including our 
own home market. This challenge can be 
met effectively only by full labour-manage- 
ment co-operation at all levels. 


Officers of the Labour-Management Co- 
operation Service are available to unions 
and management to assist in the organiza- 
tion of joint committees and also to assist 
existing committees by providing technical 
assistance and printed material. The Service 
maintains branch offices in Amherst, N.S.; 
Montreal and Three Rivers, Que.; Toronto 
and Windsor, Ont.; Winnipeg, Man.; and 
Vancouver, B.C. 
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From the Labour Gazette, February 1913 


50 Years Ago This Month 


Commission recommends setting-up of central statistical office for Dominion. 
B.C. Federation of Labour and TLC’s Ontario executive ask their provincial 
governments to pronibif Orientals from employing white females in any capacity 


The report of a departmental commission 
appointed in May 1912 by Hon. George E. 
Foster, Minister of Trade and Commerce, 
to inquire into the statistics of Canada, 
which was tabled in the House of Commons 
in January 1913, was summarized in the 
LaBouR GAZETTE Of February 1913. 

The report, according to the GAZETTE’s 
summary, said that Canadian statistics as a 
whole lacked coherence and common pur- 
pose. To remedy this situation, the com- 
mission—one of the members was R. H. 
Coats, Editor of the LABOUR GAZETTE— 
proposed the setting-up of a central statis- 
tical office under the Dominion Government. 

This central office was to have the duty, 
first, of enlarging and co-ordinating the 
statistics issued under federal authority; and, 
later, of securing the co-operation of the 
provinces in correlating the whole field of 
statistics. 

The report suggested that the office 
should be primarily a “thinking office” for 
the whole Dominion. It was not to override 
or encroach upon purely departmental 
authority; but it was to be the main 
statistical agency for the Dominion. The 
commission thought that the several interests 
involved, which included federal Govern- 
ment departments and provincial agencies, 
were not diverse but common, and that a 
working plan for co-operation should be not 
only feasible but easy. 


Among the matters brought before the 
third annual convention of the British 
Columbia Federation of Labour (TLC) in 
Victoria in January 1913, the GAZETTE 
reported, was the result of a referendum 
vote on the question of the adoption by 
the Federation of the principles of socialism. 
This referendum had resulted in 1,718 votes 
in favour to 431 against. 

The executive committee in its report 
to the convention mentioned a number of 
demands that it had placed before the 
provincial Cabinet. The Federation had 
demanded: the eight-hour day and six-day 
week in all industries, the taking-over by 
the Government of the British Columbia 
telephone system, fortnightly payday in all 
industries, raising of the income tax exemp- 
tion to $2,000, a stop to subsidized immi- 
gration—especially through the Salvation 
Army—measures to deal with unemploy- 
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ment, extension of the Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Act to all industries and all 
buildings regardless of height, an increase 
in workmen’s compensation in case of 
death from $1,500 to $3,000 and in weekly 
indemnity from a maximum of $10 to a 
minimum of $10. 

The executive committee expressed its re- 
gret that the nominees of the Federation had 
not been given a place on the Royal Com- 
mission that had recently been appointed by 
the provincial Government to inquire into 
industrial conditions in British Columbia. 

Resolutions passed by the convention 
called for a number of amendments to the 
Coal Mines Regulation Act, including a 
provision compelling all employers to pro- 
vide baths for the use of their employees. 
Others proposed that six hours constitute 
a day’s work underground, all piecework be 
abolished in mines, a minimum wage for 
miners be $4 a day, no person under 16 
years old be employed in or about a mine, 
and that Orientals be excluded from work- 
ing in or about a mine. 

A resolution was approved that urged 
legislation to ensure to all men whose 
occupation obliged them to live on com- 
pany-owned property the right to belong 
to a union of their own choice, to be visited 
by their lawfully elected officers, and to 
hold necessary union meetings and transact 
necessary union business. 

Legislation was also asked for that would 
prohibit Orientals from employing white 
females in any capacity, make it illegal to 
evict persons engaged in industrial disputes, 
prohibit the employment of private detec- 
tives within the province, and require wages 
to be paid in legal tender. 


In January 1913, the Ontario executive 
of the Trades and Labour Congress of 
Canada waited upon the Premier of the 
province and asked for legislation that, 
among other things, would: require pay- 
ment in legal tender of workmen employed 
on government or government-subsidized 
works; prohibit payment of wages by 
cheque; provide for the appointment of a 
provincial fair wage officer; stop the sub- 
sidizing of immigration; establish an eight- 
hour day in plants working 24 hours a day; 
and make it a criminal offence for Orientals 
to employ white girls. 
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Notes of Current Interest 





Open Classes in Skill Development 
To Upgrade Employed Persons 


A pilot project in a new co-operative 
educational scheme to prepare employed 
persons to meet the rapidly changing needs 
of industry was begun at Leaside, Ont., on 
January 28. Special classes opened for 30 
persons employed at three Leaside firms. 

The three companies—Sangamo Company 
Limited, Honeywell Controls Limited and 
Philips Electronics Limited—are co-operat- 
ing with unions, provincial and federal 
governments, and local school board officials 
in the project. It is the first time a group 
of employers has co-operated with govern- 
ment in the implementation of a program 
of basic training for skill development. 
Similar programs are being planned else- 
where in Ontario and in other provinces. 

The purpose of the six-month course is 
to upgrade workers in mathematics, science 
and English to a level where they can 
take further training and retraining in spe- 
cific skills. 

Ten employees from each company, while 
receiving full pay, will be allowed to leave 
work each day before 3 o’clock, five days a 
week for six months, to attend the courses, 
which run for three hours each day. In this 
way the company will be contributing 14 
hours, and each employee will be contribut- 
ing the same amount of his own time. 

Trainees include both men and women, 
ranging in age up to 45, who have com- 
pleted Grades 8 or 9. The new courses are 
designed to raise their levels of attainment 
in mathematics, science and English by 
two or three school grades. 

The Ontario Department of Education has 
agreed to issue an equivalency certificate 
when a trainee completes a course. For 
example, a trainee who finishes Grade 10 
mathematics will receive a Grade 10 mathe- 
matics equivalency certificate. 

The courses will follow the regular high 
school curriculum with emphasis on the 
application of the subjects to an industrial 
setting. Special adult teaching techniques 
will be employed. 

The courses will be carried out under 
the direction of Harry Anderson, retired 
Vice-President of Sangamo, in rented quar- 
ters, although the Leaside School Board 
will make laboratories available for the 
courses. Two instructors have been retained 
for the program. 

The companies will pay the costs of the 
program but will be reimbursed by the 
province. In turn, the federal Government 
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will share 50 per cent of provincial expendi- 
tures under Program 4 under the federal- 
provincial Technical and Vocational Train- 
ing Agreement. 

In addition to federal and provincial offi- 
cials, several persons participated in the 
planning and implementation of the pro- 
gram. They included Norman McLeod, 
Principal, Leaside High School; William C. 
Macready, Vice-Principal; Frederic Wise, 
Sangamo Company Lmited; William Towill, 
Honeywell Controls Limited; and F. Keith 
Richan, Philips Electronics Industries Ltd. 


Women’s Bureau Revises Booklet 
On Vocational Training for Girls 


A revised edition of the Women’s Bureau 
publication, Vocational and Technical Train- 
ing for Girls, has been issued. The revised 
edition replaces one issued a year ago 
CEG ann 962, "p..96); 

“Just as the occupational world is chang- 
ing, sO are opportunities for training. New 
schools at every level of instruction are 
being built in every province. New courses 
geared to the changing needs of the economy 
are constantly being introduced,” the booklet 
says. 

The publication lists and describes the 
various courses of vocational and technical 
training suitable for girls that are offered 
by Canadan educational institutions at the 
high school, post high school and trade 
school levels. Many additional types of 
training relating to new occupational fields 
have been included in the revised edition. 
Photographs, provided by Institutes of Tech- 
nology, illustrate the various kinds of train- 
ing that girls are undergoing. 

Copies of the booklet may be obtained 
from the Queen’s Printer, Ottawa, at 35 
cents each. 





Australia Has “Women’s Bureau” 


The Minister of Labour and National 
Service for the Commonwealth of Australia 
recently announced the establishment of a 
new Women’s Section within the Depart- 
ment. The chief function of the Section will 
be to expand and give more formal organ- 
ization to the research already being con- 
ducted by the Department into the eco- 
nomic and social problems affecting women 
workers. 

Miss Alison M. Stephen, formerly head 
of the Department’s International Relations 
Section, has been appointed first Director 
of the Women’s Section. 
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Department Issues Directory 
Of Canadians Studying in U.S. 


The Directory of Canadians Studying in 
the United States, 1962-1963, the sixth 
report in an annual series published by the 
Department of Labour, is now available. 
This directory is based on replies to a 
survey of students by the Department in 
1962, from a mailing list supplied by the 
Institute of International Education, New 
York, N.Y. 


To Assist Employers 


The main purpose of the directory is to 
assist Canadian employers in recruiting pro- 
fessional staff and, at the same time, pro- 
vide the means whereby the students who 
are listed in the Directory may find employ- 
ment in Canada after graduation. 


The 1962-63 directory contains informa- 
tion on about 350 undergraduate and 1,000 
postgraduate students. The undergraduate 
list includes only those students who expect 
to receive a bachelor’s or first professional 
degree in 1963. The list of graduate students 
includes all respondents regardless of the 
year in which they expect to complete their 
studies. 


For each student, the following informa- 
tion is supplied: full name, year of birth, 
permanent mailing address, degree, univer- 
sity and field of study. Postgraduate thesis 
topics are shown where this information 
was supplied. 


6,273 Canadian Students 


The directory also contains a table show- 
ing the number of full-time Canadian stu- 
dents reported to be studying in American 
universities and colleges, by principal field 
of study, from 1956-57 to 1961-62. Registra- 
tions reported in the latter year were 
6,273, consisting of 4,084 undergraduate 
and 2,189 graduate students. 


Copies of the directory may be obtained 
free of charge by writing to the Economics 
and Research Branch, Department of La- 
bour, Ottawa 4, Ontario. 





Served in Department 30 Years, 
Harry Hereford Dead at 80 


Harry Hereford, M.B.E., for many years 
a senior official of the Department of 
Labour, died suddenly last month at the 
age of 80 years. 

At the time of his retirement in 1948 
he was Director of the Research and Statis- 
tics (now Economics and Research) Branch 
of the Department. 
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During his 30 years with the Department, 
Mr. Hereford served in various capacities. 
He first joined the Department in 1918 
as General Superintendent of the newly 
established Maritime Employment Service. 
After a short period as Industrial Engineer 
of the Department, he was appointed Regis- 
trar of the Combines Investigation Act. In 
1930 he became Dominion Commissioner of 
Unemployment Relief, a post that he con- 
tinued to fill during the years of the 
Depression. 

When the Second World War began, Mr. 
Hereford was appointed Controller of Man- 
power Records, and later Special Assistant 
to the Deputy Minister, Chief Registrar for 
Canada and Director of Planning, National 
Selective Service. During this time he was 
also Secretary of the National Selective 
Service Advisory Board. 


MBE in 1943 


On June 3, 1943, he was made a Member 
of the Most Excellent Order of The British 
Empire (M.B.E.). 

After the war he was a member of several 
interdepartmental committees dealing with 
matters arising out of the war, and a 
delegate to several ILO conferences. 

After his retirement, he was assistant to 
the Director of the Canada Branch, Inter- 
national Labour Office from 1949 to 1957. 

One of Mr. Hereford’s sons, Frank M. 
Hereford, is Director of the Special Services 
Branch of the Department. 





239 
—Horsdal, Ottawa. 


Harry Hereford, M.B.E. 
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“Domtar” Sponsors Own Labour-Management Seminar 


A two-day labour-management seminar, 
at Ste. Agathe, Que., in late November was 
sponsored by Dominion Tar & Chemical 
Company, Limited. The company negotiates 
120 separate collective agreements with 25 
national and international unions. 

Both labour and management spokesmen 
said the meeting was “highly profitable.” 
Another is to be held by the company 
within six months. 

“Domtar” representatives had been pre- 
sent at a labour-management conference 
last March, sponsored by the National 
Productivity Council, at Queen’s University, 
Kingston, and at the area labour-manage- 
ment committee conference the same month 
at Cornwall, Ont., sponsored by the Depart- 
ment of Labour (L.G., June 1962, p. 595). 
As a result, the company decided to hold 
its own conference. 

At the Domtar seminar, the delegates on 
the first day thoroughly discussed the fol- 
lowing: 

1. Problems and questions concerning 
pension plans. 

2. Displacement of labour resulting from 
automation, obsolescence, technological 
changes and market changes. 


The discussion on labour displacement 
was divided into the following topics: 

—Advance information and consultation 
between the parties. 


—Methods of training and retraining 
workers. 


—The relocation of workers. 


During the second day of the seminar, 
the delegates undertook: 

1. An examination of developments in 
international trade patterns and their effects, 
and discussions on how to meet the chal- 
lenges posed by the European Common 
Market, the proposed trade program of U.S. 
President Kennedy, and other associated 
problems. 

2. A discussion entitled: “Information 
and communication and the mechanism for 
continuing consultation on matters of mu- 
tual interest.” 


The seminar was under the chairmanship 
of Dr. John Deutsch, Vice-Principal of 
Queen’s University. 

The company group, consisting of six 
vice-presidents and managing directors, 
together with the heads of central staff 
departments, was led by W. N. Hall, 
President of Domtar. 

The 22-man labour group was jointly 
headed by William Dodge, CLC Executive 
Vice-President, and Jean Marchand, CNTU 
President. 

The federal Government was represented 
at the seminar by Gordon G. Cushing, 
Assistant Deputy Minister of Labour. 





N.S. Labour, Management Agree to Solve Own Problems 


An agreement on a program for develop- 
ing a new framework for labour-management 
relations in the province was reached in 
late November at a conference of Nova 
Scotia labour and management representa- 
tives called by the Institute of Public 
Affairs, Dalhousie University. 

Both parties agreed on the basic need for 
labour and management to solve their prob- 
lems without government intervention. 

The union delegates represented the Nova 
Scotia Federation of Labour (CLC) and 
the United Mine Workers of America (ind.). 
Management delegates represented 10 com- 
panies employing some 25,000 workers in 
key Nova Scotia industries. 

As guideposts for future relationships, 
the two parties agreed on these points: 


—A moratorium on further appeals to 
the Legislature for amendments to the 
Nova Scotia Trade Union Act, during which 
the parties themselves will explore all other 
avenues to improve mutual relations. 

—Organizing for collective bargaining 
is recognized as the workers’ right, and the 
contribution that organized labour can make 
to the economy is recognized. 

—Unfair labour practices where em- 
ployees seek to organize under existing 
labour legislation are condemned by man- 
agement. 

—DManagement’s right to a fair return on 
its investment is recognized by the unions. 

—Expansion of a joint labour-manage- 
ment study committee, set up last May. 

—A basic agreement establishing future 
relationships between the two parties is to 
be sought in further efforts. 
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Income Tax Cut Recommended 
By Chamber of Commerce 


The Executive Council of The Canadian 
Chamber of Commerce last month urged 
the federal Government to present a budget 
for the next fiscal year that will provide for 
“a substantial reduction” in the tax on 
corporate and personal incomes. This action, 
it was stated, would act as a stimulus to 
initiative and expansion of production and 
employment. 

In its annual pre-budget brief to the 
Ministers of Finance and National Revenue, 
the Council said the tax reduction should 
be regarded as an urgent interim measure 
pending a review of the whole tax system 
by the Royal Commission on Taxation. 

In addition to calling for tax cuts, the 
brief, while fully recognizing the limitations 
imposed by balance of payments and ex- 
change positions, supported a budget deficit 
in the next fiscal year as appropriate for 
the current economic situation. 


“The Executive Council is of the opinion,” 
it was stated, “that a controlled budget 
deficit lower than this (fiscal) year with 
revenues cut by reduced taxes partially 
offset by curtailed current expenditures 
would enhance rather than impair con- 
fidence.” 


With respect to government expenditures, 
the Chamber believes that costs of social 
welfare have reached the fiscally feasible 
limits and that “no extension of benefits can 
be considered in the present situation.” 


There was a place, however, in the field 
of social capital for consideration of in- 
creased expenditures by all governments, as 
Canada has not yet caught up with the 
backlog of educational facilities and other 
urban community services required for the 
growing population. 


Among other things, the brief said: 


—Government economic policies which 
served in the postwar reconstruction period 
would have to be revamped to meet chang- 
ing circumstances in the light of Britain’s 
proposed entry into the European Economic 
Community, President Kennedy’s Trade Ex- 
pansion Program, and growing industrializa- 
tion in the underdeveloped countries; 


—The Canadian government must con- 
tinue to defend the exchange rate if it is 
to retain foreign confidence in the integrity 
of the country; 


—There was need for an economic cli- 
mate conductive to industrial expansion 
through appropriate commercial, fiscal and 
monetary policies which will make it profit- 
able for employers to hire more people 
and thus reduce unemployment. 
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NUPE and NUPSE Agree on Terms 
Of Merger, Will Unite in Sept. 


The National Union of Public Employees 
and the National Union of Public Service 
Employees have agreed on terms of merger, 
it was announced last month by the Presi- 
dents of the two unions, William Buss of 
NUPE and Stanley Little of NUPSE. The 
merged union will be called the Canadian 
Union of Public Employees. 

The agreement was reached at meetings 
of a merger committee and a joint meeting 
of the two unions’ Executive Boards. The 
terms will be submitted for approval at a 
founding convention in Winnipeg on Sep- 
tember 24 to 26. Each union will hold its 
final convention on the preceding day. 

Both unions are CLC affiliates. When 
they merge, the resulting union will be 
Canada’s largest. NUPE, a former TLC 
affiliate, has 52,000 members; NUPSE, a 
former CCL affiliate, has 30,000. Predictions 
are that joint membership will reach 90,000 
by the time of the merger convention. 

The new union, CUPE, will have about 
500 locals across Canada. 


In Parliament Last Month 


(page numbers refer to Hansard) 


Parliament resumed on January 21, after 
recessing December 20 for Christmas. 

On January 21, the Prime Minister, in 
a statement on the business of the House 
during the coming session, stated that one 
of the items would be “a resolution to permit 
the introduction of an extensive bill to 
amend the provisions of the Railway Act, 
based on recommendations made by the 
MacPherson Royal Commission.” He also 
said that “in due course” there would be a 
measure to amend the Unemployment Insur- 
ance Act, “following the report of the Gill 
committee” (p. 2897). 

On January 22, Bill C-87, to provide 
for the establishment of a national eco- 
nomic development board, passed second 
reading, and the House went into committee 
upon it (p. 3020). The Minister of Labour 
tabled the bilingual texts of the instruments 
adopted at the 46th session of the Inter- 
national Labour Conference held in Geneva 
in June 1962 (p. 2979). 

On January 24, the Prime Minister an- 
nounced the appointment of the chairman 
and members of the Atlantic Development 
Board. He gave the name of the chairman 
as Brigadier J. Michael S. Wardell, news- 
paper publisher of Fredericton fe SGU 
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Transition from School to Work 


New bulletin in Training of Skilled Manpower Series is report of a research 
Study of how a group of young people made the transition from school to work 


The Department of Labour has just issued 
a new bulletin, Transition from School to 
Work, which is a report of a research study 
of how a group of young people fared 
during the period of transition from school 
to work. The bulletin is No. 10 under the 
Research Program on the Training of Skilled 
Manpower. 


In the subject matter, in the method of 
research employed, and in the relationship 
of the authors to the sponsoring agency, the 
report marks a new departure in this series. 

Previous research under this program 
has been limited mainly to vocational educa- 
tion and specialized training of various 
kinds that takes place after young people 
leave secondary school. In this report the 
Scope is extended to include the exploration 
of “the wide range of relationships between 
the formal educational system and the 
world of occupational experience.” 


In the past, research has been undertaken 
either by the Department’s research staff or 
by persons working under its direction. In 
this case, however, although the Department 
took part in planning the study and read 
the draft of the report, the actual execu- 
tion of the work and the deductions drawn 
from it were left entirely to the independent 
research workers employed for the project: 
Prof. Oswald Hall, Professor of Sociology, 
Department of Political Economy, Univer- 
sity of Toronto; and Prof. Bruce McFar- 
lane, Assistant Professor, Department of 
Sociology, Carleton University. 


The research project was a study of a 
community, fictitiously called “Paulend,” and 
its purpose was twofold: “to report how 
Ontario educational institutions, at all levels, 
sort and sift the young people who are 
fed into them; and to inquire how these 
youngsters fare subsequently in finding 
places in the work world.” 


The study was undertaken in 1961, the 
authors say in the introduction to the 
report, “as an attempt to trace the exper- 
iences of young Canadians in Paulend—a 
typical Ontario community—as they pass 
through the high school and enter the 
work world.” The introduction continued: 

The initial plan was simple. We selected a 
community within which we tried to contact the 
people born in 1940. We studied the school 
records of these 21-year-olds, to find out when 
they left school and what level they achieved 
in school. We related these facts to whatever 
else we could discover about the backgrounds 
of the students, such as sex, father’s occupation, 
religion, experience with guidance, etc. 
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Wherever possible we traced these students 
into the work world to discover their sequences 
of jobs and periods of unemployment. We 
interviewed everyone who could be contacted, 
and secured supplementary information about 
them from employers and the National Em- 
ployment Service. 


Wherever students had left the community 
subsequent to their high school careers, we 
traced them, when it was possible, hoping to 
compare the work careers of the foot-loose 
types with those who remained at home. Simi- 
larly, we contacted, wherever possible, the 
21-year-olds who had migrated into Paulend 
after terminating school careers elsewhere. 

The purpose of these inquiries was to find 
the answers to several questions: “Who gets 
where in the school system, and how? How 
are jobs found by newcomers to the work 
world? How is school achievement linked 
to job opportunities and to income? Who 
faces unemployment? How effective is 
guidance in the school system? Who pro- 
ceeds from high school to further education? 
Do boys and girls fare similarly in these 
matters? 


Some of the authors’ findings simply con- 
firm the existence of problems articulated 
in previous research, the foreword says, but 
some of them “will come as somewhat of 
a surprise to many readers.” The main 
findings follow. 


Progress in School 


In the Ontario high school system students 
drop out during all five years of the course, 
but the largest number drop out in Grade 
X, and another large group leaves in 
Grade XII. About one in five gets as far as 
senior matriculation (Grade XIII). About 
three quarters of the bright students (the 
top quarter of the school population) reach 
matriculation level, but only about a quarter 
of the dull ones (the bottom quarter) suc- 
ceed in doing so. In the middle half of 
the student body, an almost equal propor- 
tion drops out in each of the five years. 


Children from “white collar” homes stay 
at school longer than those from working 
class homes. The proportions that carry on 
to senior matriculation are 35 per cent for 
the former and 15 per cent for the latter. 


Generally speaking, boys and girls drop 
out in about the same proportions in each 
grade, but girls pass these grades at an 
earlier age than boys do. More boys than 
girls fall out of school, and more fail and 
repeat their grades. 


“Girls are more successful at passing than 
are boys,” and even “in a strictly vocational 
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school . . . the greater achievement of the 
girls stands out clearly.” 


One of the conclusions reached by the 
authors of the study is that “the school 
system seems geared to the requirements 
of girls; boys fare badly in it—in all years 
and in both the academic and vocational 
courses.” 


The authors say that at first they had 
looked on the work world “as one organized 
by men for men, with women invading it 
at various points,” and on the school world 
“as fundamentally a co-educational world, 
offering roughly identical services to boys 
and girls.” But during the research study 
they changed their views. 


The school world of Paulend, they re- 
ported, “turns out to be fundamentally a 
feminine world.” 


It provides an academic atmosphere in which 
girls thrive and boys fail. The girls manage 
it with marked success at a relatively early age. 
The boys linger in it, showing conspicuously 
higher failure rates. It is a world to which 
girls adapt with relative ease. Boys appear to 
reject it, and eventually it rejects them. 


Moreover the school is a feminine world 
in the vocational sense. It prepares them admir- 
ably for their careers in the work world. The 
skills they learn are immediately transferable 
to the job world. Especially is this true for 
those who continue to university, those who 
prepare for school teaching and nursing, and 
those who enter clerical occupations. The 
skills learned in school seem ideally adapted 
for transfer to the job with little time delay. 


For the boys, it is otherwise. Those who 
drag along to senior matriculation are in many 
ways unfitted for university work. If they 
choose school teaching, they find themselves 
in a girls’ world. If they head for a strictly 
masculine type of work, the skilled trades in 
industry, they find that their jobs have little 
connection with their prior schooling. There 
seem to be few places where skills learned by 
boys in school, even in vocational school, can 
be applied to a specific job. 

The contrast between boys and girls is 
indeed startling; the graduate of a stenography 
course can start work immediately as a full- 
fledged stenographer; the graduate of a four- 
year course in mechanics starts as an appren- 
tice. 

Moreover, the girl who fails to adapt to the 
requirements of a commercial course can drop 
out and register for a brief period in a business 
school from which she can step into a real 
job. The business school cushions her fall from 
the academic world. There are no comparable 
institutions which can help the boy step from 
his half-completed schooling into the enjoyment 
of a well-established job. 


Too, “our society provides much more 
in the way of specialized training facilities 
for girls than for boys,” the authors state. 
“The two outstanding examples are our 
nursing schools and our teacher training 
colleges.” 

Earlier the report had said “there appears 
to be a much closer correspondence between 
what the girls learn in the commercial 
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courses and what they do at work than 
there is between what the boys learn in a 
technical or industrial course and what they 
do later.” 


After Leaving School 


Beyond matriculation three main chan- 
nels open up for the student—nursing, 
elementary school teaching, and university, 
the report says. Approximately 10 per cent, 
10 per cent and 15 per cent respectively of 
those reaching Grades XII and XIII con- 
tinue along these lines. 


“Nursing is almost entirely a girls’ field, 
teaching is preponderantly so; boys out- 
number girls in the university group. Nursing 
attracts a higher quality of high school 
graduate than does teaching. The boys 
going into teaching have notably poorer 
high school records than the girls have. 
The same holds true of the university con- 
tingent; a much larger proportion of the 
girls have completed high school work 
without failing a year in high school.” 


Nursing is a highly favoured occupation 
for girls from both “non-manual” and 
“manual” families. “Nursing is not an easy 
course to take, but the profession is gener- 
ally considered to be an ideal one for 
girls,” the report says. 


“Girls go into nursing because they want 
to be nurses . . . Nursing appears to be an 
end in itself, for it does not appeal through 
great financial rewards, nor as far as this 
sample was concerned, through high mobil- 
ity, either social or geographical.” 


Finding Employment 

Regarding the ways in which young peo- 
ple find work on leaving school, the authors 
found that the most important, in the order 
given, were: personal contacts (including 
family and friends); finding one’s own job; 
and passing from _ part-time work after 
school hours to full-time work after leaving 
school. 


They remark, however, that the extensive 
use of personal contacts for finding a job 
may be more prevalent in a community of 
the size of Paulend than in a large metro- 
politan area. 


The part played by schools and teachers 
in helping graduates to find jobs was found 
to be more important in the case of boys 
and girls who had completed a technical 
or commercial course than in the case of 
other students leaving school. They are able 
to place with relative ease those boys who 
have the qualifications necessary to embark 
on apprenticeship and other further training 
programs, and those girls with typing and 
other clerical skills. 
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Referring to the part played by the 
National Employment Service, the report 
says that it provided 8 per cent of those 
who went to work with their first full-time 
jobs. “Among the boys it was most useful 
for those with poorer educational qualifica- 
tions who entered the work world at the 
semi-skilled and unskilled occupational 
levels. In the case of the girls, however, 
it appears to have been useful to both 
those seeking white collar jobs and those 
who entered at the unskilled manual work- 
er’s level. 


“The National Employment Service, or 
‘The Unemployment’ as it is known among 
the youngsters interviewed, seems to be the 
place that the sample members went to 
after they had been working for some time, 
and were desirous of changing their jobs, 
or were laid off and seeking work.” 

The authors found that on leaving school 
most young people found their first full-time 
jobs with little trouble, but many of these 
jobs did not last. A number suffered varying 
periods of unemployment. Sometimes the 
out-of-work period was simply time spent 
looking for “a better job.” 

The boys experienced unemployment 
more than the girls, the report says, one 
half of them having been unemployed for 
some period during their relatively short 
working career, and one quarter having 
been unemployed for periods totalling more 
than three months. 

“It must be borne in mind, however, that 
20 per cent of the girls married and left 
the work world of business and industry... 
thus reducing a certain amount of the com- 
petition for jobs among the younger mem- 
bers of the female labour force.” 

The report says that although lack of 
education did not have much effect in pre- 


venting young people from finding jobs 
when they left school, educational back- 
ground and the type of work which they 
found had a marked effect upon their 
pattern of subsequent employment. 


“In terms of continuous employment (that 
is, little or no unemployment), the girls 
of the sample had a decided advantage 
over the boys, and one of the most striking 
features of the material gathered in the 
interviews is the obvious ability of the girls 
to enter and leave the work world at 
Will ses 


Vocational Guidance 


In a chapter on “Guidance,” the authors 
concluded that “educational and vocational 
guidance” in the schools was ineffective. 


A common opinion among those inter- 
viewed was that guidance officers at schools 
had an unconscious bias in favour of their 
own occupation, teaching, apparently be- 
cause it was the only one they knew much 
about. 


A number of the respondents commented 
on the teachers’ constant preoccupation with 
the qualifications required for the various 
occupations being discussed, rather than 
with the actual nature of the work carried 
out in the occupations. 


“The specific guidance services of the 
schools have left only a vague imprint on 
the vast majority of students passing through 
the high schools. Very few of the students 
had any awareness of the facilities of the 
National Employment Service in guiding 
the student into an appropriate niche in 
the work world. By and large the formal 
facilities for bridging the transition from 
school to work are ignored; students use 
their own initiatve and/or flounder in mov- 
ing from school to work.” 





Labour Developments in Canada in 1962 


Production, employment and incomes rose substantially, and unemployment showed 
a further substantial decline in past year. Working conditions were improved 


During the past year, production, em- 
ployment and incomes in Canada have 
risen substantially. The main expansionary 
influences came from personal expenditures 
on goods and services, and from exports. 
Of some importance, too, was the increase 
in capital outlays being devoted to the 
expansion, modernization and renewal of 
the nation’s productive facilities. At 7 per 
cent above those of 1961, the annual out- 
lays for non-residential construction are 
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expected to be among the highest ever 
recorded. 

The level of housebuilding increased 
moderately over the year, partly because of 
a larger carry-over of uncompleted houses 
into 1962. Housing starts have been running 
somewhat ahead of the rate that was 
anticipated earlier in the year. This unex- 
pected strength will probably boost the 
total for the year somewhat above that of 
1961. During 1961, there was a substantial 
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increase in the number of housing starts, 
but completions did not keep pace with 
those of the year before. 


Gross National Product in constant prices 
increased by 3 per cent from the fourth 
quarter of 1961 to the second quarter of 
1962 after rising 6 per cent between the 
first and fourth quarters of 1961. Among 
monthly measures of business activity, the 
industrial production index has followed 
an uninterrupted upward, trend since the 
beginning of 1961—the seasonally adjusted 
index in August was 5 per cent above its 
January level and 14 per cent above the 
cyclical low point in January 1961. 


Employment in the third quarter was 
2.8 per cent higher than a year earlier; 
it was 4 per cent higher in non-agricultural 
industries. In addition, short work weeks 
have been eliminated in many plants during 
the past year and substantial overtime has 
been worked in others. As a result, the 
average work week in manufacturing in 
the first seven months of the year was 
almost half an hour longer than for the 
comparable period of 1961, a clear indica- 
tion of the rise in industrial activity. 


Incomes of Canadians have kept pace 
with the higher levels of average hours and 
employment. Personal income in the first 
half of 1962 was 7 per cent higher than 
in the first half of 1961. The steady rise 
in income has given rise to a strong upward 
trend in sales. In the first eight months of 
the year retail sales were 5 per cent higher, 
in value terms, than in the corresponding 
period in 1961. 


Unemployment showed a further substan- 
tial decline during the past year, and by 
October was estimated at 283,000, which 
was 35,000 lower than a year earlier and 
85,000 lower than in October 1960. Virtually 
all of the drop was in male unemployment. 
But winter, as usual, brings seasonal unem- 
ployment in industries such as farming, 
construction and water transportation, and 
by December the unemployment estimate 
was 414,000, about the same as in Decem- 
ber 1961, although 114,000 lower than in 
December 1960. 


Total unemployment, however, is e€xX- 
pected to continue lower this winter than 
a year ago, and indications are that muni- 
cipal winter works projects will play an 
increasingly important role in stimulating 
employment in local areas. Since the Muni- 
cipal Winter Works Incentive Program was 
instituted by the Government in the fall 
of 1958, it has grown rapidly each year. 
The estimated number employed under it 
numbered only 42,000 in the first winter, 
but reached 147,000 in the winter of 1961- 
62. The estimated number of men to be 
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employed on projects approved up to mid- 
January this year was 104,000. 

The combination of increasing job oppor- 
tunities and declining unemployment resulted 
in scarcities of workers last summer in 
specific occupations and areas, despite the 
fact that the over-all supply of labour was 
still plentiful. National Employment Service 
offices across the country have reported sub- 
stantial increases in job opportunities, but 
for many jobs qualified applicants were not 
available. This is particularly true of indus- 
trial centres, where there were marked 
shortages of qualified workers in a number 
of metal trades, and in several professional 
and technical occupations. 


This situation serves to point out the con- 
tinued need of education and training, and 
the need for a highly skilled labour force. 
Provincial governments, with the help of 
substantial federal grants, are making swift 
strides in expanding their technical and 
vocational training facilities to meet this 
need. And young Canadians are staying in 
school longer to take advantage of the 
educational opportunities available. 


The shortage of training facilities has 
eased considerably since the new Training 
and Vocational Assistance Act was enacted 
in December 1960. Under this Act, the 
federal Government will contribute 75 per 
cent of provincial government capital ex- 
penditures for technical and vocational 
training facilities until March 31, 1963, 
and 50 per cent thereafter. Another feature 
of the Act provides for a federal contribu- 
tion of 50 per cent of the cost of training 
persons who have left the secondary schools 
and for the training of teachers and adminis- 
trators. There is also a provision whereby 
the federal Government bears 75 per cent 
of the cost of training the unemployed. 


By early November 1962, the number 
of capital projects approved under this Act 
totalled 474, which will provide places for 
127,000 students. The total cost amounted 
to $442 million, of which the federal Gov- 


ernment’s share was $285 million. 


Employment 


Total employment in 1962 averaged 168,- 
000 higher than in 1961. The increase was 
about equally distributed between men and 
women and was shared by all age groups. 

Manufacturing employment in the third 
quarter averaged 47,000 higher than in the 
same period in 1961; virtually all parts of 
the industry shared in the improvement. The 
most noticeable strengthening was in durable 
goods. The shipbuilding industry showed 
a marked improvement over the year. Also 
showing large gains over the year were the 
iron and steel, electrical apparatus, motor 
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vehicle and aircraft industries. Employment 
increases in non-durable goods industries 
were fairly general though less pronounced. 
The most marked improvement in this sector 
was in the apparel and rubber industries. 
The employment recovery in construc- 
tion played an important role in the year- 
to-year rise in job opportunities for men. 
Forestry employment was a little lower 
than the year before, but mining showed 
little or no change. Employment in agricul- 
ture continued its secular decline, falling 
13,000 over the year in spite of a sub- 
stantially higher level in the Prairie region. 


From January to October, employment in 
the service industry rose by 6 per cent. 
The largest gains were in community and 
personal service. Trade was the only service- 
producing industry which failed to show a 
year-to-year increase in employment. 


The improvement in transportation was 
of some significance. Under the stimulus of 
increased trading with foreign countries and 
a sharp upward trend in the volume of 
shipments of raw materials and manufac- 
tured goods to Canadian producers, employ- 
ment in the industry in the third quarter 
advanced by 23,000, or 4.3 per cent over 
the third quarter of 1961. At no time 
during the past decade had the industry 
shown any noticeable signs of growth. The 
conversion of diesel locomotives had a 
dampening effect on railway employment 
during much of the period, and this develop- 
ment offset employment gains in other parts 
of the transportation industry. 


Unemployment 


At 283,000, unemployment in October 
was 4.3 per cent of the labour force. A year 
earlier the rate was 4.9 per cent and in 
October 1960 it was 5.7 per cent. By 
December, however, unemployment was vir- 
tually the same as in December 1961, and 
the rate was 6.3 per cent of the labour 
force compared with 6.4 per cent the year 
before; in December 1960 it was 8.2 per 
cent. 


Unemployment rates in December were 
significantly lower than the year before 
in Ontario and the Prairie region, and 
somewhat higher in the Atlantic region and 
Quebec. In British Columbia the rate was 
virtually the same as a year earlier. 


The stronger demand for labour benefited 
workers of all age groups, but particularly 
the 25-44 year age groups. As usual, the 
incidence of unemployment was greater 
among young people than it was among the 
experienced members of the labour force. 
In December the number of unemployed 
in each age group, as a percentage of the 
labour force, varied from just over 12 per 
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cent in the 14-19 year age group to 5 
per cent for those over 25. 

Some 358,000 of the 414,000 unemployed 
in December were men and 56,000 were 
women; 72,000 were teen-agers. 

The decline in the number of unem- 
ployed men during the past year can be 
attributed largely to increased employment 
in durable goods manufacturing and con- 
struction. The number of unemployed 
women showed little change over the year 
despite a substantial increase in women’s 
employment. As in earlier years, women, 
particularly married women, entered the 
labour force in large numbers in response 
to strong demands for female workers in 
the service industry. 


Wages and Working Conditions 


The average of weekly wages and salaries 
of non-farm workers in Canada was $80.88 
in July 1962, an increase of $2.64, or 3.4 
per cent, from July 1961. This was a 
greater rate of increase than in the previous 
year and represents a gain in real average 
earnings of nearly 2 per cent. 


All major industrial groups in the econ- 
omy shared in the increase of weekly 
wages and salaries achieved between July 
1961 and July 1962. Earnings in manu- 
facturing, construction, public utilities and 
trade increased at approximately the same 
rate as the industrial average. In mining, 
forestry, and finance, insurance and real 
estate, the increase in wages and salaries 
was above the average rise for all indus- 
tries; it was slightly less than average in 
the transportation, storage and communica- 
tion industry, where weekly earnings rose 
by somewhat more than 2 per cent, and in 
the service industry, where the rise was 
3 per cent. The largest increase was recorded 
in British Columbia, where employees im- 
proved their earnings by more than 4 per 
cent. 


Over the past decade or so, improved 
working conditions in Canadian industry 
have provided workers with an over-all 
reduction in the work-year as a result of 
reductions in the standard work-week and 
extensions of annual paid statutory holi- 
days and vacations. 

A survey of working conditions in Cana- 
dian manufacturing industries shows that 
in 1962 more than 70 per cent of plant 
workers were employed in establishments 
with a standard work-week of 40 hours or 
less, compared with 25 per cent in 1949, 

Over the same period, at least two weeks 
vacation has become practically universal. 
In addition, the proportion of plant workers 
entitled to three weeks annual paid vaca- 
tion, after varying years of service, has 
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been increased to seven out of ten plant 
workers from three out of ten in 1949. 
There has also been a steady increase in 
the number of long-service employees who 
are entitled to a fourth week after 25 or 
more years of service—27 per cent in 1962 
contrasted with only 2 per cent a decade 
ago. 

In the past decade, the proportion of 
plant workers entitled to eight or more 
statutory holidays annually has increased 
from 35 per cent to nearly 75 per cent. 

Trade union membership in Canada 
dropped slightly during 1961, and at the 
beginning of 1962 there were 1,423,000 
union members in Canada, of whom 
1,049,000 were members of the Canadian 
Labour Congress. About 30 per cent of 
the non-agricultural paid workers belong 
to labour organizations. 

During the first half of 1962, more than 
120 major collective agreements—those 
covering bargaining units of 500 or more 
employees—were negotiated in all industrial 
sectors except construction. These agree- 
ments covered approximately 202,600 work- 
ers across Canada. 

Slightly more than 30 per cent of the 
settlements were for one year’s duration, 


another 40 per cent were two-year con- 
tracts and approximately one-quarter were 
for a three-year period. 

More than half of the one-year settle- 
ments provided for base rate increases of 
4 or 5 cents an hour, the latter being the 
more common. Of the major two-year 
settlements, close to one-half increased base 
rates by 10 to 13 cents an hour and the 
majority of the three-year agreement pro- 
vided for wage increases ranging from 10 
to 20 cents an hour over the life of the 
contract. 

Nearly all of the collective agreements 
were concluded without recourse to strike 
action, and the proportion of working time 
lost due to work stoppages was estimated 
at one tenth of 1 per cent in the first ten 
months of the year. The most extensive 
strikes during 1962 were in the automobile 
manufacturing industry in Ontario and the 
trucking industry in both Ontario and 
Quebec. 

—Prepared jointly by Employment and 
Labour Market Division, and Labour 
Management Division, of the Economics 


and Research Branch, Department of 
Labour. 





World Labour Situation in 1962 


ILO survey finds that workers in the industrialized countries had a relatively 
good year. But in the less-developed countries there was little improvement 


Workers in the industrialized countries 
had a relatively good year in 1962, data 
assembled by the International Labour 
Office shows. 

Employment was at record levels, unem- 
ployment declined almost to the vanishing 
point in some European countries that were 
facing growing labour shortages, and money 
wages generally increased faster than con- 
sumer prices. 

In the less developed countries, however, 
the available information suggests that there 
has been little improvement in the welfare 
of workers, as employment has not kept 
pace with the growing labour force and 
price increases have outstripped gains in 
wage rates. 

The number of persons employed reached 
record levels in 1962 in practically all 
industrialized countries. Employment in 
manufacturing, which had decreased in a 
few countries in 1961, was again on the 
increase everywhere, except in Sweden, in 
Argentina, where it has been decreasing 
since 1955, and in the United Kingdom, 
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where manufacturing employment decreased 
by 1 per cent, although the general level 
of employment remained at about the same 
level as in 1961. Employment in agriculture 
and in mining continued its long-term 
decline. 

Except for the United Kingdom, unem- 
ployment decreased in all industrialized 
countries, in some cases to the lowest figures 
on record. Unemployment in Canada and 
in the United States, which had reached a 
postwar peak in 1961, has been decreasing 
steadily, although slowly, since late 1961. 
Several European countries were suffering 
from labour shortages. 

But the employment situation in the 
economically less well developed countries 
was not encouraging. In most of these coun- 
tries a serious problem of unemployment 
and underdevelopment still exists, and in 
many instances is becoming more acute. 

Consumer prices increased slightly more 
in 1962 than in each of the last four years, 
although the rate of increase remained 
modest in most cases. Marked inflationary 
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trends were evident, however, in several 
of the economically less well developed 
countries. 


The most recent data from 24 reporting 
countries, most of which are industrialized, 
indicate that average hourly earnings in 
manufacturing generally increased, the in- 
crease exceeding 10 per cent in nine coun- 
tries. In most cases, gains in nominal 
wages more than offset price increases. 
Owing to slight reductions in hours worked, 
weekly earnings sometimes progressed less 
than hourly wages. 


The number of working days lost through 
industrial disputes in 1962 was somewhat 
higher than in 1961, but remained at an 
average level compared with other postwar 
years. Days lost through disputes in Canada, 
Italy and the United Kingdom were much 
more numerous than in 1961. Some coun- 
tries, notably Japan, reported sizable declines 
in the impact of work stoppages. 


Employment 


In Australia, Canada, the Republic of 
South Africa and the United States, the 
increases in manufacturing employment in 
1962 contrasted with the decreases observed 
from 1960 to 1961. In Canada and the 
United States, the number of employees 
in manufacturing had by late 1962 recovered 
to the high levels of 1956-57. 


Employment in agriculture generally de- 
creased; the downward trend was _ par- 
ticularly notable in the Federal Republic 
of Germany, France, Italy, Norway and 
Sweden. 


Unemployment 


In the Federal Republic of Germany, 
the number of registered unemployed con- 
tinued to decline in 1962. In Italy, the 
number of unemployed was down to 483,000 
or 2.3 per cent of the labour force. In 
Belgium, the November 1962 figure of 
65,650 unemployed was the lowest Novem- 
ber figure reported since 1947. In Ireland, 
the number of applicants for work fell in 
1962 to the lowest level ever observed. The 
number of unemployed on relief in France 
was down to 19,000 in late 1962. 


Unemployment practically disappeared in 
Switzerland and in Luxembourg. 

Most of the industrialized countries of 
Europe suffer from labour shortages. 


Unemployment in the United Kingdom 
decreased from 1959 to 1961 but, in con- 
trast to the pattern of the other industrialized 
countries, began to increase in September 
1961 and has continued its upward move- 
ment. In November 1962, the number of 
persons wholly unemployed or temporarily 
laid off was 37 per cent above the figure for 
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November 1961. With 579,000 unemployed, 
the United Kingdom was witnessing its 
highest unemployment in November since 
1940. 


Unémployment in Canada and in the 
United States increased from 1959 till Feb- 
ruary 1961, when it reached a peak of 
719,000 (or 11.3 per cent of the labour 
force) in Canada and 5,705,000 (or 8.1 
per cent of the labour force) in the United 
States. After the seasonal decline from 
February to mid-year, which still left unem- 
ployment at higher levels than 12 months 
earlier, the trend was reversed, and, from 
September 1961 in Canada and November 
1961 in the United States, the monthly 
number of persons unemployed started to 
drop below the number reported for the 
same month in the previous year. Since 
then, for each month the number of unem- 
ployed has been lower than that of the 
corresponding month a year earlier. Despite 
this regular decline, however, unemploy- 
ment in both countries in November 1962 
was still higher than in November 1959. 


Consumer Prices 


The increases in consumer prices ex- 
ceeded 10 per cent in 10 of the 95 countries 
surveyed: Argentina, Bolivia, Brazil, Chile, 
Dominican Republic, Ghana, Greenland, 
Indonesia, Israel and Uruguay. Increases 
were between 5 and 10 per cent in 15 
others: Algeria, Angola, Colombia, Den- 
mark, Finland, Grenada, Iceland, Italy, 
Laos, Morocco, Poland, South Korea, Spain, 
Sudan and Yugoslavia. 


Retail price levels went up by only 2 
to 5 per cent in 30 countries and remained 
practically unchanged in 40 countries. 


Wages and Real Earnings 


Increases in nominal wages in manufac- 
turing varied greatly from one country 
to another, e.g., from. 0.3 -per cent, in 
Australia to 26.2 per cent in Argentina. 
Gains in real wages were reduced as a 
result of the continued upward movement 
of consumer prices. Nevertheless, real wages 
increased by more than 5 per cent in nine 
of the countries for which data are avail- 
able, by less than 2 per cent in six coun- 
tries. In Argentina, New Zealand and 
Poland, the purchasing power of the work- 
ers’ incomes decreased during the year. 


Industrial Disputes 


In Italy, the number of days lost in 
industrial disputes in the first eight months 
of 1962 was about double that in the 
corresponding period of 1961. In the United 
Kingdom also, the loss of 5.6 million 
working days in the first ten months of 
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1962 represented about twice the number 
of days lost in the corresponding period of 
1961. 

The 19 million days lost through disputes 
in the United States in 1962 represented an 
increase of 17 per cent over 1961. In 
Canada, half a million more man-days 
were lost from January to September 1962 
than from January to September 1961, an 
increase of 70 per cent. 

Belgium, the Federal Republic of Ger- 
many, New Zealand and Pakistan all re- 


ported substantial increases in the number 
of days lost through disputes but the impact 
was relatively slight, as the total number 
of days lost in 1962 in the four countries 
combined was well below one million. 


The number of days’ lost decreased 
in several countries, including Australia, 
France, Japan and The Netherlands. Japan 
reported a decline of more than a million, 
or 25 per cent, in the number of days lost 
in the first six months of 1962 as compared 
with the first half of 1961. 





Report of Committee of Inquiry 
into Unemployment Insurance Act 


Gill Committee recommends three-part plan of support for unemployed: a plan 
based on insurance principles, one for extended benefits when regular benefit 
exhausted and when worker normally seasonally unemployed, and assistance plan 


A scheme of support for the unemployed 
consisting of three parts was recommended 
by the committee of inquiry into the Unem- 
ployment Insurance Act, under the chair- 
manship of Ernest C. Gill. The committee’s 
report was released late in December. 


The three parts are: 


1. An insurance plan, supported by con- 
tributions from employees and employers, 
that would provide benefit for a limited 
period of unemployment. 


2. A plan, supported from general taxa- 
tion revenues, that would pay extended 
benefits to persons who had exhausted their 
regular benefits and, subject to certain con- 
ditions, to persons for whom unemployment 
ordinarily follows a seasonal course. 


3. A plan of assistance to provide for 
the residue of unemployed persons not 
covered by the first two plans, to be 
administered on a needs-test basis by local 
authorities in a manner suitable to local 
circumstances. 


Among the important innovations recom- 
mended by the committee were: 


—Coverage under the unemployment in- 
surance plan should apply to all persons 
over the age of 18 years “occupying the 
employee side of an employee-employer 
relationship,” without regard to the amount 
of income being earned or to the risk of 
unemployment. 


—The maximum benefit period under the 
regular unemployment insurance plan (the 
first of the three mentioned above) would 
be 26 weeks, instead of the present 52 
weeks. 
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—tThe rate of benefit should be 60 per 
cent of the insured wage for claimants 
with a dependant, instead of the present 
50 per cent. For claimants without a 
dependant, the benefit would be about 45 
per cent of earnings. 


—The “allowable earnings” that a claim- 
ant drawing benefit may earn without being 
subject to a reduction in his benefit would 
be reduced to about a quarter of the maxi- 
mum benefit, instead of half, as at present. 


—Seasonally unemployed workers whose 
record shows that such unemployment is a 
recurring feature of their work would not 
be covered under the regular unemployment 
insurance plan. With certain limitations, 
however, they would be eligible for extended 
benefits under the second plan. 


—Fishermen would come under a special 
plan for payment of off-season benefit. This 
plan would be administered by the Depart- 
ment of Fisheries. 


In introducing its recommendations, the 
committee said: “First and foremost, we 
place great emphasis on the positive solu- 
tions to the problem of unemployment. 
There is no system of unemployment insur- 
ance that can cope with heavy and prolonged 
unemployment in a manner that is at the 
same time financially practicable and socially 
defensible.” 


Proposed Insurance Plan 


The regular unemployment insurance plan 
proposed by the committee would be “based 
on insurance principles appropriate to such 
a social insurance plan.” Applying to all 
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persons over the age of 18 years, coverage 
would be extended to include employees of 
federal, provincial and municipal govern- 
ments, employees earning more than the 
present limit of $5,460 a year, employees 
of hospitals and charitable institutions, and 
teachers. 


Coverage would be withdrawn from self- 
employed fishermen, and persons under 18 
years old. Employees in agriculture and 
domestic service, because of administrative 
problems, would continue to be excluded, 
but efforts should be made to overcome 
these difficulties and devise means of bring- 
ing these employees under the plan. 


Existing exceptions founded on the dan- 
gers of abuse should be continued and 
extended to include: all family employment, 
paid or unpaid; employees using important 
equipment of their own; persons in casual 
employment; and officers and directors of 
corporations, where the Unemployment In- 
surance Commission is satisfied that their 
position practically amounts to self-employ- 
ment. Members of the armed forces and 
of the Royal Canadian Mounted Police 
would continue to be excluded. 


The unemployment insurance plan would 
be financed by equal contributions from 
employees and employers. The Government 
would not contribute, but would bear the 
cost of administration. 


Contributions 


Contributions would be revised to provide 
that when an employee works for a par- 
ticular employer for less than a full work 
week, the earnings class would be deter- 
mined in conformity with the employee’s 
rate of earnings for a full week, and the 
contribution required would be a fifth of 
a full week’s contribution or each day 
worked. 

Existing contribution rates would be con- 
tinued until a suitable reserve fund had 
been established, and until experience had 
shown that a reduction in rates could be 
made without endangering the financial 
solvency of the plan. 

Present methods of collecting and record- 
ing contributions would be retained, but 
efforts should be continued to extend the 
bulk-pay system as far as possible. 


Qualification for Benefit 


The record of attachment to insured 
employment required to enable an insured 
person to qualify for benefit would be 
expressed in full weeks of employment or 
contribution, with partial weeks being con- 
verted to full weeks at the rate of five 
days to a week. 
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Attachment to insured employment re- 
quired to establish a benefit period should 
be at least 30 full weeks in insured employ- 
ment in the two years preceding the claim. 
At least 20 of these weeks should have 
occurred in the year preceding the claim, 
and since the beginning of the last preceding 
benefit period, if any. 


Benefits 


The maximum benefit in any one benefit 
period would be one full week of benefit 
for each two weeks of contribution in the 
year preceding the claim and since the 
beginning of the last preceding benefit 
period. The maximum benefit period would 
be 26 weeks. 

A program should be adopted of stricter 
examination of claims and of cases in which 
the claimant has been referred to job 
openings without result, in order to reduce 
abuses of the plan by persons who are not 
genuinely seeking employment. 

A woman whose employment terminates 
by reason of pregnancy would be considered 
to be not available for employment until 
eight weeks after confinement; if her em- 
ployment terminates for any other reason, 
a pregnant woman would be considered 
unavailable for employment for eight weeks 
before, and eight weeks after confinement. 

A woman who has children below school 
age under her care would be considered 
unavailable for employment unless she can 
prove that she has made satisfactory 
arrangements for the care of the children 
should she receive an offer of employment. 

A pension received on retirement under 
an employer-employee pension plan, and 
income payments given as indemnity for a 
temporary period for lost wages under 
workmen’s compensation plans or a sickness 
or disability plan, would be treated as earn- 
ings for purposes of determining benefit 
payments. 

Payments made to employees on termina- 
tion of employment, such as bonuses, gra- 
tuities, severance pay, holiday pay, or other 
credits, would be treated as earnings in 
determining benefit payments. 

Supplementary unemployment benefits 
paid by an employer would be treated as 
earnings for the purpose of computing 
benefit under the unemployment insurance 
plan. 

Greater efforts should be made to find 
out whether earnings are being concealed 
and whether a claimant is really available 
for employment. 

If a claimant is disqualified because he 
has voluntarily terminated his employment 
or because he has refused a suitable offer 
of employment, the benefit entitlement 
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period should be reduced by the length of 
the period of disqualification. It should not 
be merely delayed, as at present. 


The Unemployment Insurance Commis- 
sion should undertake a vigorous campaign 
to impress on employers the importance 
of accurately reporting reasons for termina- 
tion of employment. It should also use the 
power it now has to prosecute employers 
who can be proved to have given false 
information. 


When a claimant has been directed to a 
training course, the unemployment insurance 
benefit should be stopped, and a training 
allowance should be granted instead under 
the general vocational training program. 


Refusal to cross picket lines in connection 
with a labour dispute would be taken as 
evidence of taking part in the dispute, 
regardless of the reason given for such 
refusal. When workers of a given grade or 
class participate in a labour dispute at a 
particular premises by refusing to cross 
picket lines, such refusal would be con- 
sidered as participation in that dispute by 
all workers of that grade or class throughout 
the territory covered by the agreements to 
which the original dispute relates. 


The balance in the Unemployment Insur- 
ance Fund not needed to meet current bene- 
fit payments should be invested from time 
to time in securities especially issued for 
the purpose by the Government of Canada, 
such securities to be redeemable at par 
on 30 days’ notice, and carrying a rate of 
interest about equal to the market rate 
at date of issue on a three-year government 
security. 


In setting forth its views regarding an 
unemployment insurance scheme, the com- 
mittee said: 


So far as unemployment insurance is con- 
cerned, it appears possible to predetermine an 
appropriate premium to cover losses arising 
from more or less normal short-term unemploy- 
ment. However, losses arising by reason of 
general unemployment in times of economic 
depression cannot be predicted in any reliable 
fashion, or in any such fashion as would make 


it feasible to prescribe and collect premiums ' 


in advance designed to meet the entire wage 
loss, or even any reasonable proportion of it. 
Similar comments apply with respect to long- 
term unemployment arising in any individual 
case .. . Thus it appears that the application 
of insurance principles to unemployment insur- 
ance requires that the plan undertake to indem- 
nify only in respect of reasonably short-term 
unemployment within some more or less pre- 
dictable range. 


For this reason, the committee said, its 
recommendations “would result in the insur- 
ance plan bearing the first impact of unem- 
ployment, but the first impact only. The 
insurance plan would not be concerned with 
unemployment that has extended beyond 
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a reasonably short period, or unemployment 
that occurs in a repetitive seasonal pattern.” 


Proposed Extended Benefits Plan 


Eligibility for extended benefits under the 
second of the plans proposed by the com- 
mittee would be limited to persons who 
have recently established a benefit period 
under the first plan, and have either 
exhausted their insurance benefit or have 
been disqualified by reason of the seasonal 
regulations. 

No benefits would be paid under the 
second plan to persons 70 years of age or 
over who are getting a pension under the 
Old Age Security Act, to persons under 18 
years of age, or to married women who 
are not the sole support of their house- 
holds. 

The maximum period of extended benefits 


-would be one and a half times the period 


of insurance benefit to which the claimant 
was entitled in his preceding benefit period, 
and eligibility for such benefits would begin 
as soon as the benefit period under the first 
plan ended. 

The rate of benefit under the extended 
benefit plan would be same as the rate 
the claimant was entitled to under the first 
plan during his last preceding benefit period. 

Claimants who are now entitled to sea- 
sonal benefit, and who would not be so 
under the first of the proposed new plans, 
would be able to draw extended benefits 
under the second plan during the off-season, 
subject to all the other rules applying to 
extended benefits. 

No extended benefits, however, would be 
paid to persons who had a record of 40 or 
more full weeks of insured employment 
during the 52 weeks preceding the claim, 
because “any person who has a seasonal 
pattern of 40 complete weeks of employ- 
ment, or more, can reasonably be expected 
to carry through the remainder of the year 
on his own« resources.” Those with fewer 
than 40 weeks of insured employment would 
be able to draw benefit only for the number 
of weeks represented by the difference 
between 40 and the number of weeks they 
had worked in insured employment during 
the 52 weeks preceding the claim. A person 
who had worked 39 weeks would, for exam- 
ple, be entitled to only one week’s benefit. 

The report recommended that “the opera- 
tion of the plan of extended benefits be 
accompanied by increased emphasis on the 
vigorous development of the National Em- 
ployment Service, on the problem of adjust- 
ment to technological changes, on retraining 
programs, and on problems of occupational 
and industrial shifts, and on all other 
matters falling within a comprehensive 
national employment program.” 
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A claimant under the extended benefits 
plan would be required to accept employ- 
ment of which he was reasonably capable, 
whether it was his customary employment 
or not. 

The second plan would begin where the 
first left off. “The main purpose of the 
plan of extended benefits would be to 
assume the burden of unemployment that 
has extended beyond the period that can 
properly be dealt with on an insurance 
basis.” But, the report goes on to say, “the 
operation of such a plan would be accom- 
panied by bringing to bear the full effort 
of a national employment program on the 
problems that are causing this extended 
unemployment.” 

The committee said it had given con- 
sideration to the possibility of a program 
of support for the unemployed consisting 
of only two parts: an insurance plan and 
a needs-test assistance plan. “But, in our 
view, an intermediate plan is necessary. 

“In the absence of an intermediate plan, 
the inevitable results will be either pressure 
on the insurance plan to try to make it 
assume more and more of the load; or an 
additional burden on the assistance plan 
beyond the administrative capacity of exist- 
ing organization, and beyond the financial 
ability of some of the provinces and muni- 
cipalities that share in the cost. 

“We believe that the present difficulties 
of the unemployment insurance plan are 
to a considerable extent the result of efforts 
to stretch the plan to cover cases and 
provide benefit that should not have been 
swept within an insurance plan, but were 
beyond the capacity of the existing assist- 
ance plans. 

“We believe that by instituting a plan 
of extended benefits along the lines that we 

. Outline, the insurance plan will be 
enabled to maintain its validity as an insur- 
ance undertaking, the assistance plans will 
not be swamped with additional claims, and 
attention can be focussed on unemployment 
that has reached a serious or chronic stage.” 


Third Proposed Plan 


Efforts should continue to be made, the 
committee says, “to improve and develop 


existing assistance plans operated on a 
needs-test basis to enable them to deal 
effectively with residual unemployment.” 


National Employment Service 


The committee recommended that the 
National Employment Service be transferred 
to the Department of Labour. It regarded 
this as “a necessary move to co-ordinate 
efforts relating to manpower policy and em- 
ployment programs.” It also recommended 
that the NES, through its local offices, 
should act as an agency for the Unemploy- 
ment Insurance Commission. 


The Unemployment Insurance Commis- 
sion would be responsible for administering 
the unemployment insurance plan and the 
extended benefits plan, subject only to an 
arrangement with the NES by which the 
latter would act as its agent in local offices 
of the NES. The Unemployment Insurance 
Commission also would ggg appoint chair- 
men of boards of referees. 

Power should be restored to the Unem- 
ployment Insurance Commission, the com- 
mittee recommended, to prosecute employers 
for default in payment of contributions. 

Steps should be taken to raise the stand- 
ard of education and training of the staff 
of the UIC and the NES, and to increase 
the scale of salaries paid to them. The 
committee also recommended that the build- 
ings and equipment of the local offices of 
the NES should be improved. 


Advisory Committee 


The Unemployment Insurance Advisory 
Committee should continue to be respon- 
sible for watching over the financial sol- 
vency of the Fund, and the committee 
should be made up of representatives of 


_ employers and employees appointed by the 


Government from panels nominated by in- 
terested organizations, possibly supplemented 
by members representing the public. Rec- 
ommendations of the Advisory Committee, 
the Gill report said, should be either 
accepted by the Government, or formally 
rejected, with reasons for rejection given. 





Unemployment in Britain rose to 814,632 in January, the Ministry of Labour 
announced last month. This was an increase of 248,474 over the figure in December. 
It meant that 3.6 per cent of Britain’s total labour force was unemployed in January, 


compared with 2.5 per cent in December. 


It was estimated that 144,000 men were temporarily out of work because freezing 


weather halted construction projects. 


Tne January figure was the highest since the fuel crisis and bitter cold of February 


1947, when unemployment reached 1,874,000. 


Of the January total, 628,486 were unemployed and 186,145 were listed as temporarily 


out of work. 
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Employment and Unemployment, January* 


Employment declined by 204,000 to 
5,956,000 between December and January. 
This was about the usual decrease for this 
time of year. Men accounted for 147,000 
and women for 57,000 of the decrease. 

Unemployment rose by 127,000 to 541,- 
000 during the month, about a normal 
increase for this period. The January unem- 
ployment total was 8.3 per cent of the 
labour force. A month earlier the rate was 
6.3 per cent. In January 1962 it was 8.5 
per cent and in January 1961 it was 10.8 
per cent. 

The labour force declined by 77,000 
between December and January, as many of 
those no longer working in seasonal indus- 
tries left the labour market. 

The estimated labour force in January 
was 88,000 higher than a year earlier. Em- 
ployment was 92,000 higher than in January 
1962. 


Employment—As usual, employment fell 
sharply between December and January 
as a result of seasonal slackening in retail 
trade and outdoor activities. Non-farm em- 
ployment dropped by 160,000, a smaller- 
than-average decrease for the month, but 
farm employment declined by 44,000, some- 
what more than usual for this time of year. 

Employment changes between December 
and January were in line with seasonal 
patterns in all regions except Quebec, where 
the decline was less than seasonal. 

During the past few months, there has 
been a noticeable strengthening in employ- 
ment for men, a reflection of an improved 
situation in the goods-producing industries. 
On the other hand, job opportunities for 
women have tended to decline owing to 
lack of growth in some of the service- 
producing industries. 

Most non-farm industries continued to 
have higher employment than a year earlier. 





*See Tables A-1 to A-3, pages 169 and 170. 


The largest year-to-year gains were in 
service, manufacturing and construction. 
Employment was lower than a year earlier 
in agriculture and forestry. 


Unemployment—Between December and 
January, unemployment rose by 127,000, 
about a normal change for the time of 
year. The increase was mainly among men. 

Of the unemployed in January, 468,000 
were men and 73,000 were women. 

Some 416,000, or more than three quar- 
ters of the total, had been unemployed 
for three months or less. An estimated 
71,000 had been seeking work from four 
to six months, and 54,000 for more than 
six months. 

Unemployment in January was higher 


than a year earlier in Quebec and notice- 


ably lower in Ontario. In other regions, 
unemployment was about the same as the 
year before. 


The classification of labour market areas 
in January shows that two metropolitan 
areas, Edmonton and Montreal, moved from 
Group 2 (moderate labour surplus) to 
Group 1 (substantial labour surplus) during 
the month. Four major industrial areas— 
Brantford, Fort William-Port Arthur, Peter- 
borough and Rouyn-Val D’Or—and one 
major agricultural area, Lethbridge, also 
moved from Group 2 to Group 1. 

Eleven minor areas made the same 
move: Beauharnois, Drummondville, Kent- 
ville, Lachute-Ste. Therese, Lindsay, Medi- 
cine Hat, Owen Sound, Pembroke, Portage 
La Prairie, St. Jean, and Simcoe. 

One major industrial area, Guelph, moved 
from Group 3 (appproximate balance) to 
Group 2, as did three minor areas: Listowel, 
Stratford, and Woodstock-Tillsonburg. 

There were no areas in Group 4 (labour 
shortage) and only one minor area— 
Kitimat—in Group 3. 


LABOUR MARKET CONDITIONS 
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Latest Labour Statistics 








Percentage Change 


From 
Principal Items Date Amount 
Previous | Previous 
Month Year 
Manpower 
Total civilian labour force (a)............... (000)} January 6,497 — 1.2 + 1.4 
Emplovedaee.cr iat. eee be ei is (000)| January 5,956 — 3.3 + 1.6 
A OVIGULUUTC 2A haa cit oe de. ft Hla ae (000)| January 538 — 7.6 — 6.4 
WonsBeTictlturern 2h ab. osbherce «ate aA oc (000)| January 5,418 — 2.9 + 2.4 
TatCe OL OTS). ecces a) te: Coe eee he (000)} January 4,945 — 3.0 + 3.3 
AtrwWOrk ap DOUTS OF TO0TO.-. ee, eee (000)} January lis. iL? — 4.4 + 1.5 
At-work less than 35 noursia...3) ee) (000)| January 668 — 0.9 — 1.3 
Employed but not at work.............. (000)| January cy + 28.6 | +15.5 
Unenrplaved..feac.) 2 « 3a ee eee ee ee (000)| January 541 +30.7 — 0.7 
A TAn TiC Mec. ceed. > ac abe BY ee oe eee ie (000)| January 88 +25.7 + 4.8 
CJNEDECILY andes Cores ae cee. CoE (000)} January 192 +24.7 + 7.3 
COMEATIO ce oe Foe ek Dee oe oe Pre (000)| January 130 +39.8 —12.8 
PEAITIO\ SE. cage eed cas Dae ee ee (000)| January 73 +43.1 — 2.7 
Packie: , WR: As Rare ee SA (000)| January 58 +26.1 0.0 
Without work and seeking work............. (000)| January 503 +30.0 — 0.6 
On temporary layoff up to 30 days........... (000)| January 38 +40.7 — 2.6 
Industrial employment (1949=100)............... November 124.2 — 1.0 + 2.1 
Manufacturing employment (1949=100)........... November 114.7 — 1.0 + 3.4 
fimmigration! !.<39% 2 Oia ba RO Ist9 mos. 1962 | 56,568 — + 0.7 
Destined to the labour force:/...3.......-.<.... 1st 9 mos. 1962 | 28,506 — + 2.3 
Strikes and Lockouts 
PLTLKeS ane LOC OULsr at. cc. caterer mea an January 24 —17.3 —40.0 
IN@.s0! WOrKErs INVOIVeGs..c.ka ieee eerie tiene January 4,559 +25.2 —50.3 
Duration Manedaye... ski o eee tee ais January 79,780 +41.0 — 6.6 
Earnings and Income 
Average weekly wages and salaries (ind. comp.)..| November $81.58 0.0 + 3.5 
Average hourly earnings (mfg.)..............00... November $ 1.90 + 0.5 + 3.3 
Average hours worked per week (mfg.)........... November 41.2 — 0.3 + 0.2 
Average weekly wages (mfg.)..............ee00:- November $78.15 + 0.2 + 3.3 
Consumer price index (1949=100)................. January 132.0 + 0.1 + 1.8 
Index numbers of weekly wages in 1949 dollars 
CE94G 2100) /00. See. 2 ee ie, SR November 142.0 + 0.3 + 1.7 
otal labourancome.,. 2. sae eee $000,000) November Werte — 1.3 + 5.4 
Industrial Production 
Votal (averaee 1949=100) oo ndee ccs cee ee ee December 182.0 — 6.3 + 4.7 
INANUIACCUFING toms oT. oc eee enn, 8 > cae December 160.0 —- 7.8 + 5.6 
DUT a DLOS oe co wash tas Re ee December 162.4 — 7.1 +10.8 
DVONACUPADIORN IE vc Lee eee eee, December 158.0 — 8.4 + 1.5 





(a) ‘Distribution of these figures between male and female workers can be obtained from The 
Labour Force, a monthly publication of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. These figures are the 
result of a monthly survey conducted by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics for the purpose of providing 
estimates of the labour force characteristics of the civilian non-institutional population of working 
age. (More than 35,000 households chosen by area sampling methods in approximately 170 different 
areas in Canada are visited each month.) The civilian labour force is that portion of the civilian non- 
institutional population 14 years of age and over that was employed or unemployed during the survey 
week. 
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Role of Indicative Programming in Success 
of Some Western European Countries 


“Indicative programming’ and economic forecasting rather than rigid planning 
underlie most of remarkable economic successes. Widest participation by all 
sectors of economy considered vital in forming national plans and objectives 


“Indicative programming” and forecasting 
instead of rigid economic planning have 
been the basis of most of the remarkable 
economic growth of several Western Euro- 
pean countries during the recent past. 
Labour plays an indispensable role in help- 
ing to chart or “indicate” the economic 
courses of most of these countries. The 
widest participation by all sectors of the 
economy is considered vital in forming 
national plans with a common purpose, and 
in carrying them out. Public opinion con- 
sequently supports the efforts and con- 
tributes to the success of the programming 
and economic forecasting. 

These, in essence, are some of the main 
points brought out in an address entitled 
“The Role of Indicative Programming in 
the Economic Successes of Some Western 
European Countries,” by Dr. R. V. Yohe, 
President of B.F. Goodrich Canada Limited, 
at a December meeting of the Windsor 
Chamber of Commerce. Dr. Yohe’s observa- 
tions and remarks were based on the recent 
National Productivity Council’s fact-finding 
mission to Europe, of which he was a 
member (L.G., Aug. 1962, p. 909, and 
Nov. 1962, p. 1261). 

The term “indicative programming” in- 
stead of “planning” was favoured by eco- 
nomic leaders of most of the countries 
visited by the National Productivity Coun- 
cil’s mission, said Dr. Yohe. It was less 
subject to confusion with the rigid planning 
of totalitarian states, they thought. Four of 
the six countries visited—Holland, West 
Germany, France and Belgium—were mem- 
bers of the European Common Market. The 
other two remaining countries that were 


visited and studied were Sweden and Bri- : 


tain. 

In most of these countries, labour plays a 
direct and indispensable role in the pro- 
gramming and economic forecasting, through 
wide representation on the bodies engaged 
in this task. In this respect, Britain and West 
Germany can be considered as exceptions 
in their approach. In Britain, the advisory 
planning body—the National Economic De- 
velopment Council—has only recently been 
born, but organized labour there has agreed 
to provide representation on it. In West 
Germany, with its free economy, there is no 
central planning, although an advisory coun- 
cil to set up guideposts has been proposed. 
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In Sweden, officers of trade unions par- 
ticipate in the work of the royal planning 
commissions that are frequently used for 
special economic studies. These supplement 
other groups that have major responsibilities 
in drawing up the government budget and 
in long-term forecasting and planning. On 
the planning commissions, labour joins civil 
servants, employers’ organizations and uni- 
versity economists. In The Netherlands, 
government economists referred to labour 
and management as “working partners” with 
the Government on economic policy. 

The widest possible participation by the 
various sectors of the economy, joining in 
a common purpose, as in Sweden, tends to 
assure the success of the programming. 
There, Dr. Yohe explained, “the influence 
of the long-term perspective on economic 
decisions was emphasized and attributed to 
the fact that people from all sections of 
the economy were involved in preparing the 
forecast. The discussions between repre- 
sentatives of the private and public sectors 
played an important part in forming public 
opinion.” The economic forecasting and 
planning, with reports based on a co-opera- 
tive system of fact finding, thus gained the 
support of public opinion, necessary to the 
realization of the forecasts. 

“The reports were also widely discussed 
in professional circles, in the press and 
on radio and television. In this way an 
‘image’ of the economic future for the 
country was created, which inspired public 
confidence and acceptance,” Dr. Yohe ob- 
served. There was, however, no central 
economic “plan” as such in Sweden. 

Dealing with planning in general, the 
speaker explained: 

The misconceptions that many people have 
over the word “planning” are not unlike the 
misconceptions that labour has over the word 
“productivity,” and which misconceptions are 
erroneous in the light of the philosophies of 
productivity enunciated and practised in other 
countries.* 

Comparing government planning with the 
planning as exercised by individual companies 
in Canada, Dr. Yohe said: 

I’m somewhat confused also at some manage- 


ments and representatives of management when 
they recoil in apprehension when government 





* See also Dr. Yohe’s report on the “Common 
Declaration on Productivity’’ issued in Belgium for 
the National Congress on Productivity, LaBour 
Gazerre, October 1962, p. 1111. 
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planning is even mentioned, since I doubt that 
there is a company in all Canada that does not 
consciously or unconsciously have rather defini- 
tive plans for its future ... 


I contend that, within the broad concept of 
democratic government, there is a _ startling 
similarity between the real marketing concept, 
as it is widely practised by industry today, 
and the approach that whole countries can 
take in the conduct of the economic affairs of 
these countries. I further contend that there 
need be no real abrogation of democratic 
principles of government in so doing. 


Planning, Forecasting in Europe 


Planning in the European countries visited 
ranged from doing it in relatively great 
detail over a period of years, as in France, 
to the German system, “which leaves the 
market forces as the main guides to develop- 
ment.” Even in France, however, said Dr. 
Yohe, there was not a widespread direction 
of industry, but the planning rather took 
the form of setting objectives, in which 
industry itself played a major role and was 
encouraged to achieve the objectives by 
means other than government direction. 


In London, the following statement had 
been made to the visiting Productivity 
Council mission: 

Unemployment of more than 2 per cent 
causes great disquietude. Unemployment below 
13 per cent leads to inflation. Such a narrow 
range leads to individual crises of one kind or 
another. This stop-and-go circumstance led 
industrialists to turn to planning as a means 
of eliminating short-term fluctuations and as 
a means of accelerating Britain’s growth. 


It was then agreed that the only way to 
solve the problem was to develop greater 
co-operation between government-labour-man- 
agement. The National Economic Development 
Council was the result. 

Reverting to Sweden, Dr. Yohe said there 
were no national goals or objectives estab- 
lished by government policy or acts of 
Parliament, but that long-term forecasting 
and planning had been the practice in that 
country for the past 15 years. The principal 
factual material for the long-range studies 
made in Sweden had come from company 
and sector plans. 

In The Netherlands, “rationalization of 
productive capacity is lawful and firms may 
engage in arrangements of this sort, pro- 
vided their purpose is not to increase prices.” 
Very large companies existed and domin- 
ated their fields, the speaker pointed out. 
Cartel or combine arrangements were not 
forbidden. It had also been pointed out 
there, however, that what succeeded in 
The Netherlands would not necessarily work 
in other countries. 

In Germany, neither labour nor manage- 
ment was anxious to see placed into effect 
a plan for a “super economic body” that 
had existed for years. Spokesmen for both 
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parties had said, however, they would be 
agreeable to the establishment of such a 
body, “provided it was independent and 
impartial and its findings were not binding 
upon them in bargaining. They did not 
think the Government should follow the 
Swedish or Dutch pattern.” 


The highly advanced form of indicative 
planning of France, in which several dif- 
ferent possible courses of action were iden- 
tified, was also described by government 
economists there as being “persuasive” rather 
than a coercive, centralized type of “eco- 
nomic planning,” Dr. Yohe said. 


A fourth plan now being drafted by 
France was featured by wide participation 
by the public. Its drafting involved some 
3,500 participants: labour and industry 
leaders, civil servants, and independent ex- 
perts. The whole concept of the French 
planning system is based on the philosophy 
that those who are-to carry out the plan 
should have a part in the making of it, Dr. 
Yohe added. 


In Belgium, the word “planning” was 
avoided and “programming” used instead, 
because the former “is believed to be offen- 
sive to the business community.” 


Belgian Indicative Programming 


The Belgian Central Economic Council 
explained the differences between economic 
programming and forecasting, and defined 
indicative programming as follows: 


Indicative programming is different from a 
mere forecast of economic and social develop- 
ment. Such a forecast is indeed the first stage 
in all indicative programming, but the latter 
goes a great deal further. The results obtained 
from preliminary forecast calculations are com- 
pared with the general objectives desired by 
the Government. When this comparison has 
been made, the necessary amendments are 
effected after consultations with the economic 
and social groups concerned, in order to arrive 
at a coherent program in accordance with the 
objectives which have been set. It would be 
desirable to draw up the economic budget by 
this method every year, and to outline middle- 
and long-term development programs. 


A Belgian five-year economic develop- 
ment program calls for an annual growth 
rate of 4.4 per cent, but Belgian indus- 
trialists believe that this or any other pre- 
conceived figure is theoretical, reported Dr. 
Yohe. 


In conclusion, he said: 


Call it planning, or whatever, nevertheless, 
what is represented here is an organized attempt 
by whole countries, through the engagement of 
all elements of society into a common purpose, 
to adapt the individual circumstances of these 
countries to the highly competitive nature of 
things in the world today. 

The lessons to be gained from the evident 
successes should not be lightly dismissed. I 
might even suggest that after careful evaluation 
we might even improve on them. 
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Facing Facts in Labour Relations 


Strikes are not obsolete and neither party wants the alfernative, government 
regulation; but where the interests of the parties conflict with the interests 
of the public, it is the latter that should prevail, says H. Carl Goldenberg 


Strikes are not the general rule; most 
collective agreements are negotiated without 
strikes. 

Laws will not by themselves assure indus- 
trial peace. 

Trade unions and collective bargaining 
are an essential feature of modern industrial 
society. 

Labour relations laws should be reviewed 
periodically in the light of experience and 
changing conditions. 

Both labour and management must face 
the facts of industrial life, and both must 
take account of their public image. 


The alternative to strikes and lockouts is 
state regulation, which neither party wants; 
nevertheless, where the interests of the par- 
ties conflict with the interests of the com- 
munity, it is the interests of the community 
that should prevail. 

The suggestion that strikes are obsolete 
is an example of both over-simplification and 
over-optimism. Change in our society has 
reduced some of the causes of tension in 
industrial relations but has not eliminated 
them; in fact, change has created new ten- 
sions. And these new problems call for 
close co-operation between labour and 
management. 


All these points were made by H. Carl 
Goldenberg, O.B.E., Q.C., in an address, 
“Facing Facts in Labour Relations,” to the 
Empire Club, Toronto, in mid-November. 
Mr. Goldenberg, a Montreal lawyer who 
has become well-known as a mediator and 
arbitrator of labour-management disputes, 
was, during the closing years of the Second 
World War, Chairman of the Industrial 
Production Co-operation Board, forerunner 
of the Labour-Management Co-operation 
Service of the Department of Labour. 


Mr. Goldenberg said that a refusal to . 


face facts by one side or the other, or 
both sides, was a major cause of misunder- 
standing between labour and management. 
And the public, too, is inclined to judge a 
dispute in terms of “right” and “wrong,” he 
said, but “the fact is that generally neither 
side is wholly right or wholly wrong.” 


The public might also be mistaken in 
its appraisal of the state of labour relations 
in general. Publicity surrounding strikes 
gives an exaggerated impression of industrial 
conflict. But the fact is that strikes are not 
the general rule. “The general rule is indus- 
trial peace.” 
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The vast majority of collective agreements 
are negotiated without strikes and without 
publicity, he said. 

Laws are necessary to regulate the exer- 
cise of power and to curb its abuse. But 
there are problems in human relations that 
cannot be solved by law alone, and laws, 
however stringent, will not by themselves 
assure industrial peace. 

“Peaceful relations between the parties 
will therefore depend not on laws but on 
the degree to which they are willing and 
able to understand each other and to make 
compromises imposed by the facts that 
confront them.” This was especially true 
in a democracy, he said, and ‘collective 
bargaining is the application of democratic 
practice to industrial relations... . 


Collective Bargaining 


“Trade unions and collective bargaining 
are an essential feature of modern industrial 
society. In the absence of collective bargain- 
ing there would be no bargaining at all 
under a system where the parties are as 
unequal in power as the individual worker 
and the corporation which employs him,” 
Mr. Goldenberg asserted. 

Because in Canada, and the United States, 
collective bargaining has not been univer- 
sally accepted by both parties as the normal 
method for negotiating terms of employ- 
ment, it was found necessary to enact laws 
to make collective bargaining mandatory 
under prescribed conditions. 


Certain delays in the procedures pre- 
scribed by law are allowed. But where the 
delays are such as to permit one party to 
take advantage of them to frustrate the 
other, the results are not conducive to good 
labour relations. 

The longer the settlement of a labour dis- 
pute is delayed, the more inflexible and un- 
reasonable the parties tend to become in the 
positions they have taken . . . The parties for 
the time being seem to forget that a settlement 
has to be reached at some stage. They forget 
the truth of what Mackenzie King, who was a 
student of labour-management relations, pointed 
out, when he said that: “With Labour and 
Capital it is very much as with husband and 
wife; despite differences, they must continue 
to live together, or cease the relationship 
altogether.” 

Since they are enacted to deal with the 
facts of industrial life, labour relations laws 
should be reviewed from time to time to 
take into account changing conditions and 
past experience. If delays which the laws 
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permit are found to unduly retard settle- 
ments, such delays should be reduced. Un- 
due delays intended to postpone legal strike 
action, in Mr. Goldenberg’s opinion, are at 
least partly responsible for “wildcat” strikes. 

He also emphasized that procedures suit- 
able for some branches of industry were 
not necessarily appropriate for others—as 
one example, industries with year-round 
employment had conditions different from 
those that were seasonal. 

But, more important, both parties must 
face the facts of industrial life: they have 
to live with them. If changes in traditional 
bargaining procedures are indicated, both 
parties must be prepared to make them, 
said Mr. Goldenberg. Here he referred to 
his report as a Royal Commissioner on 
labour relations in the Ontario construction 
industry (L.G., July 1962, p. 775), in which 
he had said that aithough tradition dies 
hard, new procedures should be adopted as 
required and indicated by the facts imposed 
by the nature of the industry. 

In his report he had also asserted his 
belief that free collective bargaining would 
best be preserved by negotiation and agree- 
ment between the parties, each prepared 
“to face the problems and make necessary 
adjustments. Failing this, public opinion 
may, wisely or unwisely, lead to the im- 
position of restrictive controls.” 


Public Image 


In labour relations, both parties must take 
account of their public image, Mr. Golden- 
berg continued. “Institutions operating in a 
democratic society cannot afford to ignore 
the impact of their conduct on _ public 
opinion.” 

This public image is not improved by 
disputes that arise from a persistent refusal 
to make reasonable compromises required 
by the facts. Jurisdictional disputes are an 
example. The public did not understand 
that the underlying reason for jurisdictional 
disputes is the simple human instinct for 
self-preservation, said Mr. Goldenberg. 

To aid in solving such disputes without 
work stoppages, he recommended that la- 
bour itself establish the machinery for their 
settlement. This machinery is also required 
to deal with disputes arising from raids on 
the membership of other unions. The public 
understands strikes arising from conflicts 
with employers; it does not understand 
strikes arising from conflicts between unions. 

Reference to the public image brings to 
mind instances of the abuse of power. Some 
people tend to judge all union leaders by 
the acts of a small majority, but “this is 
as unfair as it would be to condemn all 
businessmen because inquiries have dis- 
closed dishonest practices by some of them.” 
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And in attempts to curb such abuses, it 
was necessary to avoid legislation that 
would punish the innocent with the guilty, 
and that “has the ulterior motive of impos- 
ing severe restrictions on free collective 
bargaining.” 

Here Mr. Goldenberg commented on “so- 
called ‘right-to-work’ legislation.” The term 
“right-to-work” is only a catch-phrase, he 
said. “Its authors have shown an interest 
neither in rights nor in work. They are 
interested primarily in setting the clock 
back so far as the democratic right to 
bargain collectively is concerned.” 


Protection against abuse of power calls 
for legislation but to be effective requires 
also the exercise of responsibility by the 
persons concerned: in a union, by the rank 
and file. 


The same employers who complain of 
the absence of democracy in a union- will 
complain also of lack of authority on the 
part of leaders and of inability by unions to 
enforce contracts. “For effective collective 
bargaining and enforcement of contracts, 
we have to face the fact that there must 
be some compromise between the authority 
of the elected officers of a union and the 
control over their actions vested in the 
membership.” 


Strikes 


The charge that some union leaders called 
strikes without the approval of their mem- 
bers was true only in infrequent cases, and 
there, such practice should not be con- 
doned. The public must not be led to 
conclude that union leaders are “strike- 
happy,” he added. 

Nor should it be concluded that there is a 
cure-all for settling all industrial disputes with- 
out strikes by unions or lockouts by employers. 
Mediation or voluntary arbitration by third 
parties would be the more civilized method, 
but, since mutual confidence has not yet re- 
placed mutual suspicion, I am afraid that the 


required degree of civilization has not yet been 
attained. 


Under totalitarian regimes, he said, 
strikes were prohibited, but in a democratic 
state, to force men to work under conditions 
they found objectionable could only be 
justified by exceptional circumstances. 

We must face the fact that the right to 
strike and the employer’s right to declare a 
lockout are necessary counterparts to free 
collective bargaining. The strike and the lockout 
are methods, however painful, for reaching 
agreement. The alternative is state regulation, 
which the parties to industry are not prepared 
to accept. Neither party wants agreement to 
be imposed upon them. 


Mr. Goldenberg then explained how the 
right to strike in Canada was controlled by 
legislation. 

(Continued on page 165) 
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COLLECTIVE BARGAINING REVIEW 





Major Settlements in 1962 


During 1962, collective bargaining in 
Canada led to 227 settlements that applied 
to bargaining units of 500 or more em- 
ployees. These settlements covered approx- 
imately 477,000 workers engaged in indus- 
tries outside the construction sector. 

Of the major agreements signed in 1962, 
more than half were negotiated in the 
manufacturing sector of the economy. Other 
major collective agreements signed during 
the year were negotiated on behalf of 
workers in the transportation, storage and 
communications, gas and electric power 
distribution and retail trade industries. A 
number of agreements were negotiated also 
in such service sectors as municipal and 
provincial governments, hospitals, hotels 
and restaurants. 

The largest single group of workers 
affected by contract negotiations during 
1962 was the 100,000 non-operating em- 
ployees of the CNR, CPR and other rail- 
ways. 

Of the major contracts signed during the 
year, 71 were for one year’s duration, 84 
for two years and 57 for a three-year term. 
Four contracts having terms ranging from 
nearly four to five years were negotiated 
in the transportation industry. 

More than three fifths of the one-year 
contracts granted increases of 3 to 7 cents 
an hour on labour rates. Within this range, 
the majority of agreements provided for 
wage increases of 4 and 5 cents an hour. 

Of the two-year agreements, more than 
three fifths provided for wage increases of 
7 to 13 cents an hour, with hourly wage 
increases of 7, 10 and 13 cents being the 
most common. 

Slightly more than one half of the three- 
year agreements provided for increases in 
labour rates of 15 to 20 cents an hour, most 
of them ranging from 15 to 18 cents an 
hour. Wage increases of 10 to 14 cents 
an hour were negotiated in approximately 
one quarter of the three-year settlements. 

All but 13 of the major settlements con- 
cluded in 1962 provided for general wage 
increases. But the 13 exceptions, which 
covered about 16,000 workers, included 
improvements in such areas as premium 
pay, vacations, pensions, group life insur- 
ance, weekly indemnities, cost-of-living 


adjustments and employer contributions to 
welfare plans. 

The most extensive collective bargaining 
in the manufacturing sector occurred in the 
pulp and paper industry, where 27 major 
settlements covering 37,000 workers were 
negotiated. Twenty-two of the agreements 
in this industry were for a term of one 
year, and two thirds of these included 
wage increases of 4 and 5 cents an hour 
for workers in eastern Canada. A wage 
increase of 7 cents an hour on labour 
rates was agreed to in British Columbia in 
one-year contracts signed by MacMillan, 
Bloedel and Powell River Industries, Crown 
Zellerbach of Canada and other western 
Canadian companies. There were four major 
two-year settlements in the pulp and paper 
industry; three provided for a wage increase 
of 10 cents an hour and the fourth for 
increases totalling 7 cents an hour. 

In the food and beverages industry, 17 
major agreements covering approximately 
25,000 workers were negotiated in 1962. 
Wage increases amounting to 114 cents an 
hour over two years were the pattern in 
the meat packing industry, where Burns 
and Company, Canada Packers and Swift 
Canadian negotiated four agreements cover- 
ing a total of 11,400 employees. Another 
two-year settlement, reached by several 
dairies in Toronto, included a wage increase 
of 20 cents an hour. 

In the Ontario and Quebec brewing indus- 
try, wage increases amounting to 22 cents 
an hour over a three-year period were 
negotiated by the Brewery Workers. Two 
major settlements were concluded in the 
distilling industry—a two-year agreement 
giving an increase of 18 cents an hour on 


‘base rates to employees of the House of 


Seagram in Quebec, Ontario and British 
Columbia, and a three-year contract pro- 
viding for a total wage increase of 26 
cents an hour on labour rates at Hiram 
Walker and Sons in Ontario. 

In the tobacco industry, Imperial Tobacco 
negotiated a two-year contract increasing 
the labourer’s rate by 284 cents an hour. 

Fifteen major agreements covering 26,000 
workers, mostly in Quebec and Ontario, 
were negotiated in the iron and steel prod- 
ucts industry. Most of these contracts will 


This review is prepared by the Collective Bargaining Section, Labour-Management 
Division, of the Economics and Research Branch. 
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dries and General Steel Wares, each of 
which granted a wage increase of 7 cents 
an hour. Dominion Engineering agreed to 
increase wages by 13 cents an hour, the 
highest wage increase under a major two- 
year contract in this industry. 


be in effect for two or three years. The 
two-year settlements included a master 
agreement giving a total wage increase of 
6 cents an hour to employees at Continental 
Can plants across Canada and two settle- 
ments concluded by Canadian Steel Foun- 


WAGE SETTLEMENTS DURING 1962, BY INDUSTRY 


Collective agreements covering 500 or more employees concluded between January 1 and December 31, 1962, ex- 
cluding agreements in the construction industry and agreements with wage terms in piece or mileage rates only. The 
data are based on preliminary reports where copies of new collective agreements had not been received before compilation. 
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WAGE SETTLEMENTS DURING 1962, BY IN DUSTR Y—(Concluded) 
eo EEEE—m~—~m 
Term of Agreement in Months 


21-26 


Industry and 
Total Wage 
Increase in Cents 
per Hour* 


Under 15 15-20 27 -382 33 and over 


Agts. | Empls. Agts. | Empls. Agts. | Empls. | Agts. | Empls. | Agts. 


a a 








Empls. 
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*The wage increases shown relate only to base rates, i.e., labour rates or their equivalent. Fractions of a cent are 
rounded to nearest cent. The data on the number of employees covered are approximate and include all classifications 


covered by the agreement. 


Among major three-year agreements 
signed in the iron and steel products indus- 
try, three contracts, all at Steel Company 
of Canada plants, provided for an increase 
in labour rates of 10 cents an hour, and 
two contracts at International Harvester 
and Dominion Structural Steel increased 
base rates by 13 cents an hour. Settlements 
providing for a wage increase of 15 cents 
an hour over three years were negotiated 
by Canada Iron Foundries and Union Car- 
bide (Metals and Carbon Division). Massey- 
Ferguson granted a wage increase of 18 
cents an hour in a three-year master 
agreement covering workers at plants in 
Toronto, Brantford and Woodstock, Ont. 


In the transportation equipment industry, 
seven of the 14 major agreements, applying 
to 21,000 workers, were for a three-year 
term. These three-year agreements were 
signed by such companies as Ford, Chrysler, 
American Motors, Electric Auto-Lite, Inter- 
national Harvester and DeHavilland Air- 
craft and provided for labour rate increases 
of 16 to 18 cents an hour. 
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In the electrical products industry, con- 
tract negotiations resulted in eight major 
agreements covering 14,000 employees. Two 
of these agreements, signed by Northern 
Electric, were for a one-year term and 
provided for a base rate increase of 3 cents 
an hour. Four agreements were for a period 
of two years and, with the exception of a 
settlement giving a base rate increase of 


*12 cents an hour to salaried personnel of 


Canadian Marconi, provided for wage in- 
creases of 7 to 9 cents an hour. There 
were two agreements of three years dura- 
tion—one providing for a wage increase of 
14 cents an hour at Phillips Electrical and 
another giving a labour rate increase of 18 
cents an hour to plant employees of Cana- 
dian Marconi. 

Five-cent-an-hour wage increases were 
granted in the rubber industry under one- 
year contracts signed by B. F. Goodrich, 
Dunlop, Firestone Tire and Rubber and 
Goodyear Tire and Rubber. In another 
one-year agreement, no wage increase was 
granted by Dominion Rubber (Tire Divi- 
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sion) but this settlement was accompanied 
by a three-year supplemental agreement 
incorporating significant improvements in 
fringe benefits. 

Major agreements of two years duration 
were signed in the textile and synthetic 
fibres industries in Quebec and Ontario. 
Wage increases amounting to 13 cents an 
hour were embodied in three contracts 
involving textile manufacturers, and base 
rate increases ranging from 9 to 15 cents 
an hour were included in four settlements in 
synthetic fibres manufacturing. 

Approximately 12,000 employees in the 
trucking industry across Canada were af- 
fected by new master agreements signed in 
1962. One agreement, covering truckers in 
the Prairie region, provided for a total 
wage increase of 13 cents an hour over 
two years. In Ontario, several car carrying 
firms agreed to wage increases totalling 
18 cents an hour in a two-year contract, 
and northern Ontario freight companies 
agreed to raise wages by 23 cents an hour 
over three years. A general settlement in 
southern Ontario provided for wage in- 
creases Of 19 to 22 cents an hour over 
four years for dockmen, checkers and 
drivers employed by 53 trucking companies; 
most of these companies were parties to 
a 44-month agreement providing for wage 
increases ranging from 20 to 24 cents an 
hour, depending on skill, for mechanics. 
In Quebec, eight firms operating out of 
Montreal were parties to a four-year agree- 
ment providing for a wage increase of 26 
cents an hour for truckers based in Mont- 
real and 30 cents an hour for employees 
in branch depots. 

In Newfoundland, the Railway, Transport 
and General Workers signed an agreement 
for five years, a longer term than any other 
major contract negotiated in 1962, with 
Canadian National Newfoundland Steam- 
ship Service. Under this agreement, the 
wage for a seaman will be increased by 
28 cents an hour in five annual steps. 

In the telephone communications indus- 
try, about 38,000 employees across Canada 
received wage increases under 11 new 
agreements. Nine agreements were for a 
period of one year, and most of these pro- 
vided for base rate increases of 5 to 9 
cents an hour. There were only two major 
two-year agreements in this industry, and 
these granted base rate increases of 5 to 
7 cents an hour. 
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The majority of major settlements in the 
service sector were negotiated by municipal 
governments and hospitals. Municipalities 
that entered into major contracts, covering 
a total of 18,000 workers, were the cities 
of Vancouver, Edmonton, Ottawa, Toronto 
and Metropolitan Toronto and the town- 
ships of North York and Scarborough. Van- 
couver concluded four one-year agreements 
giving base rate increases of 3 to 5 cents 
an hour, and the other municipalities signed 
ten two-year agreements with base rate 
increases ranging from 7 to 16 cents an 
hour. 

Hospitals were parties to eight major 
settlements applying to 6,500 workers. Most 
of these were for a period of one year; 
wage increases of 5 to 7 cents an hour in 
one-year agreements for such employees as 
male orderlies and general help were the 
most common, except in Quebec, where 
several hospitals agreed to increase rates 
for these classifications by 28 to 29 cents 
an hour. 

In the logging industry, 12 major settle- 
ments were concluded, covering approx- 
imately 40,000 woods employees in New- 
foundland, Quebec and British Columbia. 
About 27,000 of these workers, who were 
employed by 150 logging firms in British 
Columbia, received wage increases amount- 
ing to 16 cents an hour in a two-year 
agreement. In Newfoundland, another 6,000 
workers were covered by a new agree- 
ment between the Carpenters and Anglo- 
Newfoundland Development Company, Bo- 
water’s Newfoundland Pulp and Paper 
Mills and Newfoundland Contractors’ Asso- 
ciation; under this agreement the labourer’s 
rate was increased by 20 cents an hour over 
two years. 

Most of 12 settlements in the mining 
industry in 1962 were for a_ three-year 
term. Two of the three-year agreements 
were signed by Rio Algom Mines and 
increased the wages of 1,100 uranium miners 
in Ontario by 12 cents an hour. In Quebec, 
four agreements providing for a total labour 
rate increase of 15 cents an hour over 
three years were concluded by Campbell 
Chibougamau Mines, Noranda Mines, Que- 
mont Mining Corporation and Normetal 
Mining Corporation. Labour rate increases 
amounting to 18 cents an hour were agreed 
to elsewhere in Quebec by Canadian Johns- 
Manville and Lake Asbestos of Quebec. 
The highest increase for labourers was 20 
cents an hour over three years for em- 
ployees of Eldorado Mining and Refining 
Limited. 
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Collective Bargaining Scene 


Agreements covering 500 or more employees, 
excluding those in the construction industry 


Part I—Agreements Expiring During February, March and April 


(except those under negotiation in January) 


Company and Location Union 
Abitibi Power & Paper & subsids., Que., Ont. & 
IAAT INIA ge cst ret censor ou chrpeiamiarinecocnip ta cevsunt eas Sveseee'es Paper Makers (AFL-CIO/CLC), Pulp & Paper 
Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) & others 
Alberta Govt. Telephones, province-wide ............ I.B.E.W. (AFL-CIO/CLC) (traffic empl.) 
‘Anvio-Cdn-. Paper, “Forestville, Ques)... cic... Carpenters (Lumber & Sawmill Wkrs.) (AFL- 
CIO/CLC) 
Associated Fur Industries, Toronto, Ont. ............ Butcher Workmen (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
CBGy company-wide pry. Ae aes Mien Radio & T.V. Empl. (ARTEC) (Ind.) 
(Pail Ae DEL, » WINGSODS QU gated ssettevedenas cass Pulp & Paper Wkrs. Federation (CNTU) 
Canada Steamship Lines, Ont. & Que. ............... Railway Clerks (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Cdn. International Paper & subsids., N.B., Que. 
A TRB ed atta saale a Jeanie eg entrain Ato i alana hh a Paper Makers (AFL-CIO/CLC), Pulp & Paper 


Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) & Oper. En- 
gineers (AFL-CIO) 
Consolidated Paper, Grand’Mere, Que. ................ Paper Makers (AFL-CIO/CLC) & Pulp & 
Paper Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Consolidated Paper, Cap de la Madeleine & Three 


Rivers QUC. ieee Oe Bee scene ccs ans Paper Makers (AFL-CIO/CLC) & Pulp & 
Paper Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Consolidated Paper, Shawinigan, Que. .................. Paper Makers (AFL-CIO/CLC) & Pulp & 
Paper Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Donnacona Paper, Donnacona, Que. .................... Pulp & Paper Wkrs. Federation (CNTU) 
DyanlOp Canaan) OFONTO ONG. octet cscs suenerese st Rubber Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Eastern Canada Newsprint Group, Que. & N.S. Paper Makers (AFL-CIO/CLC), Pulp & Paper 
Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) & others 


peepee ay. Fill Oe aerate tec encsca ges enrcnases Paper Makers (AFL-CIO/CLC), Pulp & Paper 
Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) & others 

Employing Printers’ Assn., Montreal, Que. ........ Bookbinders (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Employing Printers’ Assn., Montreal, Que. ........ Printing Pressmen (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Fairey Aviation, Eastern Passage, N.S. ................. Machinists (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

PETS Urol ale Wet Cyn eran bk etal ott in 25 ba oi her ll Nae United Fishermen (Ind.) (tendermen) 

Fisheries Assn. & Cold Storage Cos., B.C. ............ United Fishermen (Ind.) & Native Brotherhood 
(Ind.) (shore wkrs.) 

Paitiness LteGet SUA Way OU Ga etrecc ceca srracereanteens Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Great Lakes Paper, Fort William, Ont. ................ Paper Makers (AFL-CIO/CLC), Pulp & Paper 
Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) & others 

Howard Smith Paper, Cornwall, Ont. ................ Paper Makers (AFL-CIO/CLC) & Pulp & 
Paper Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Hudson Bay Mining, Flin Flon, Man. ................. CLC-chartered local, Machinists (AFL-CIO/ 
CLC) & others 

Keloog Company, eOucon, nts i ea tec sivayersen-ss Millers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Kimberly-Clark Paper, Terrace Bay, Ont. ........ Pulp & Paper Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) & 
I.B.E.W. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

K-V.P. Company, -BspanolatOnt. f)) iit. tacyacleteonss Paper Makers (AFL-CIO/CLC), Pulp & Paper 


Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) & I.B.E.W. 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 


MacDonald Tobacco, Montreal, Que. .................. Tobacco Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
DATO sR ELODTIONG BSc. onasas pec oyain yaatanentialiinssasainaxeses pee (AFL-CIO/CLC) (electrical craft 
empl. 
PAL SuLO tame | OLOD NOUS peti tar yo uicete acaba oes ccteen tena I.B.E.W. (AFL-CIO/CLC) (traffic empl.) 
Marathon Corp.) Marathon, Ont: 90) cies: Pulp & Paper Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Ontario-Minnesota Paper, Fort Frances & Kenora, 
Onteeee See CR Ae eel... Pulp & Paper Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Ontario Paper. (Thorold Ont *.)..0%c2n4.. 2608... Paper Makers (AFL-CIO/CLC), Pulp & Paper 
Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) & others 
Ottawa Civic Hospital, Ottawa, Ont. .2..d.c-svs...1050 Public Empl. (CLC) ; 
Price Bros., Kenogami & Riverbend, Que. .......... Pulp & Paper Wkrs. Federation (CNTU) 
Provincial . Paper, cr LOOrold, « Ont». dvigdrcpneseceess-esue Pulp & Paper Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Quebec Cartier Mining, Port Cartier & Lac 
Weaeirinies CUE eee etna oer ata incense Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Quebec North Shore Paper, Baie Comeau, Que. Paper Makers (AFL-CIO/CLC) & Pulp & 
Paper Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

E. S. & A. Robinson (Can.), Leaside, Ont. ........ Printing Pressmen (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Rolland Paper, Mont Rolland & St. Jerome, Que. Paper Makers (AFI-GIOV CLG) a°&» Pulp& 
Paper Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


St Lawrence Corp. Red) Rock, Ont. cineca nsnen cen Paper Makers (AFL-CIO/CLC), Pulp & Paper 
Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) & others | 

SaAskAatChewarmCOVELAMeNt cessiecd cb Birsehith deoss see Sask. i Empl. Assn. (Ind.) (labour service 
empl. 

Siverwood -Dairies,. Toronto, Ont, cosccsce.20-2cc-00000e Retail, Wholesale Empl. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Stoanrock Uranium Mines, Elliot Lake, Ont. .... Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Steep Rock Mines, Steep Rock Lake, Ont. ........ Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
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Part Il—Negotiations in Progress During January 


Bargaining 
Company and Location Union 
Alberta Government Telephones ...............::::csseeee I.B.E.W. (AFL-CIO/CLC) (plant empl.) 
American Can, Hamilton, Simcoe, Ont. & Mont- 
Peal, CU seater cea ces tae cece ou ogee eaters CLC-chartered local 
Assn. des Marchands Detaillants, Quebec & dis- : 
eg (eR ©) WT OR RON Miter ds ad) See eee aie Prt haere sic em Ness Federation (CNTU) (garage 
empl. 
Assn. des Marchands Detaillants (Produits Ali- ‘ 
mentaires) mOuebec,\ Ques tinh. h te tele asss Commerce Empl. Federation (CNTU) 
Atomic Energy of Canada, Chalk River & Deep : 
River Ont ewe Me IRs Foot Bee... Atomic Energy Allied Council (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
BerAN Oils Clarkson Ont eee eos Oil Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
B.C. Hotels Assn., New Westminster, Burnaby, 
Fraser Valley, BCs Hee ee Ue Hotel Empl. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
B.C. Hotels Assnia Vancouver, B Cro .ce Hotel ms (AFL-CIO/CLC) (beverage dis- 
pensers 
B.GeHydro’& Power Authority icc A-eaete-. I.B.E.W. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Be. Hydroi& Power Authority <...20 04... betes cn. Office Empl. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Breweries (various), Winnipeg, Man. ................. Brewery Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
CBC company-wide? :.Ank ck. chee tedeedess Broadcast Empl. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Calgary Cityy Altace Cease ete tats Public Empl. (CLC) (inside empl.) 
Caloarys Gity-'- AIG. » 5¢.<. 5a erarac: cern ee ees Public Empl. (CLC) (outside empl.) 
Calgary General Hospital, Calgary, Alta. ............ Public Empl. (CLC) 
Calgary Power & Farm Electric Services, Alta. Empl. Assn. (Ind.) 
Canadaity Sth Laurent: sOue sinter ee eee ono Machinists (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Cdn. British Aluminum, Baie Comeau, Que. ........ Metal Trades’ Federation (CNTU) 
Clothing Mfrs. Assn., Farnham, Quebec & Vic- 
toriaville, (Ouse gs Pie ah eee Roe ee eater: Clothing Wkrs. Federation (CNTU 
Consumers, Glass; Toronto, Onts sccel.-4s te. Glass & Ceramic Wkrs. (AFL- CIO) CLC) 
Continental ‘Can;) St, Laurent,» Que. 7.024. s0s.<.008... CLC-chartered local 
Dairies (various), Wancouver & New West- 
minster, ‘BiC. ot8sive te eee Teamsters (Ind.) 
David & Frere, Montreal sOuc soiree Wicmeceecees _... Empl. Assn. (Ind.) 
Dominion Coal, Glace Bay, IN S7 Aiko tepesb becca ss Mine Wkrs. (Ind.) 
Dominion Steel & Coal, SydneyaeNS.m..k..2z-2e. Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Dominion Steel & Coal, Trenton, N.S. ................ Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Dominion Steel & Coal (Cdn. Bridge), Walker- 
ville,» Ont. i603 9CR eon Pee eee Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
DonohuesBros..*Clermomt, Quer atte euce ss rte ord canes & Sawmill Wkrs.) (AFL- 
Eastern Canada Stevedoring & two. others, 
Toronto Ontee ks Mess: cae ee eee 5 I.L.A. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Bodntonton: Citys Alita ae. ... dest. fesse ete aes Public Empl. (CLC) (outside empl.) 
Firestone Tire & Rubber, Hamilton, Ont. .......... Rubber Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Hamilton , City, Ont: i234. 22iey, 2 A tee. Public Empl. (CLC) (office empl.) 
BamiltonrGity pOnt. our. as. nce AE ee, Public Service Empl. (CLC) (outside empl.) 
He J: Heinz, LeaminetonjiOntiis s...2 ee. ... Packinghouse Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Hospitalsi(4),, Trois: Rivieres/ Queavaes.. 2a... Service Empl. Federation (CNTU) 
Iron. Ore of Can:,/Nild/& Que. ..G0 1h. Maus... Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Lever _Bros., Loronto, Ont. 2s. c ee et as Chemical Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Manitoba Rolling Mill, Selkirk, Man. ................ Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Manitoba Lelepnoue ....41.0c.ct eae Man. Telephone Assn. (Ind.) (clerical & main- 
tenance empl.) 
Men’s Clothing Mfrs. Assn., Toronto, Ont. ........ Amalgamated Clothing Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Millinery Mfrs. Assn., Montreal, Que. ................ Hatters (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Moirs Ltd. & Moirs Sales, Halifax, N.S. ............ Teamsters (Ind.) & Bakery Wkrs. (CLC) 
Montréala City, (Oue.) te i eee eS... Fire Fighters (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Montreal City; Gites te, ea Oe nee ces. pent Seni Empl. Fed. (CNTU) (inside 
empl. 
Montreala icity, WUC. camer or tae .cm. eet. Public Service Empl. (CLC) (outside empl.) 
New Brunswick Power Commission, province- 
WIG UO) i eel er ony rei owt eis ett ae ae TBE. We CALL-C1O/ CLC) 
Noranda Copper & Brass, Montreal, Que. .......... Empl. Assn. (Ind.) 


Northern Electric, Belleville, Ont. & Montreal, 


Que). Sa PAS. Barone ieee... Empl. Assn. (Ind.) (plant empl.) 
Northern Electric? Montreal Queshenas 2c. Office Empl. Assn. (Ind.) 
Old Sydney Collieries, Sydney Mines, NS. ........ Mine Wkrs. (Ind.) 
Quebec North Shore Paper, Baie Comeau, Fran- 
quelm™-& Shelter’: Bay, Owes dec cccsmcecvepstcnap eos eats Ce & Sawmill Wkrs.) (AFL- 
Royal Alexandra Hospital, Edmonton, Alta. ........ Public Empl. (CLC) 
St. Boniface General Hospital, St. Boniface, 
Maiti 1h eee eet Er OE 2 Seca cexscbanccactaass iises Empl. Union of Hospital Institutions (Ind.) 
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Company and Location Union 
Saint John Shipbuilding & Dry Dock, Saint John, 
PAULS are Ween eee Neng  Mre onde Re. ied oa tneon ca cia Various unions 
ees iohewar Government Telephones ................. Communications Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Sask. Provincial Hospitals, Moose Jaw, North 
Battleford, Prince Albert & Weyburn, Sask. .... er local & Public Service Empl. 
Le 


sieli Oil; MontrealeHast, QOveln:..tizssces..cuaw.. Empl. Council (Ind.) 


Shipping Federation, Halifax, N.S., Saint John, 
N.B., Montreal, Quebec & Three Rivers, Que. I.L.A. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


CA Canad a=WiGe™ cat ca ivtihesentteoter tists stot ttrreerertece Machinists (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Telegram Publishing, Toronto, Ont. .................00006 Newspaper Guild (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Toronto General Hospital, Toronto, Ont. ............ Building Service Empl. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
ibOrOntOmotar LOroutOs ONE \asaarete acetates Newspaper Guild (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Vancouver Board of Police Spore ee a Van- 

CONVErNND Cee wit bl t.. Jae etc. ct. ct- win b:G.sr eace Officers, (CLC) 
METICOUVEL City> D.C sorties es ee edocs wes Civic Empl. (Ind.) (outside empl.) 
NaC RLV ELEC IL YS Lo aes acter Cees Fire Fighters (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
WanCOUVEr< 1ty nbs, 1. see ARR OD. UTS Public Empl. (CLC) (inside empl.) 
Vancouver General Hospital, Vancouver, B.C. ..... Public Empl. (CLC) 

Renee Cat SIVA A Ie is cay cles BALE ced. cenba cd <n tbniesvese>-ds Public Service Empl. (CLC) 
Winnipeg General Hospital, Winnipeg, Man. ...... Public Empl. (CLC) 


Conciliation Officer 


Canada & Dominion Sugar, Montreal, Que. ........ Bakery Wkrs. (CLC) 

Cdn. Industries, Brownsburg, Que. ..............0....... Mine Wkrs. (Ind.) 

Cdn. Lithographers’ Assn., Eastern Canada ........ Lithographers (Ind.) 

DeHavilland Aircraft, Toronto, Ont. ..........0...0.0. Auto Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) (clerical empl.) 

Falconbridge Nickel, Falconbridge, Ont. ............ Mine, Mill & Smelter Wkrs. (Ind.) 

fice tational INICKel, SUGOULY, ONC. ict cctec-:! Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Ke V.P. Gompany,-Espanolay Ont. 62460) Carpenters (Lumber & Sawmill Wkrs.) (AFL- 
CIO/CLC) 

hraration ‘Corp. Port Arthur, Ont.....0 ess. cases: ONCE A vaniests & Sawmill Wkrs.) (AFL- 

Northern Forest Products, Port Arthur, Ont. .... Carpenters (Lumber & Sawmill Wkrs.) (AFL- 
CIO/CLC) 

Outboard Marine, Peterborough, Ont. .....0000000... Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

St. Lawrence Corp., Nipigon, Ont. ....................000. Carpenters (Lumber & Sawmill Wkrs.) (AFL- 
CIO7CLC) 


Conciliation Board 


B.C. Shipping Federation, various ports ................ Longshoremen & Warehousemen (CLC) 
Council of Printing Industries, Toronto, Ont. ..... Printing Pressmen (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber, New Toronto, Ont. ..... Rubber Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
HotelaBPmpress, (C.P.R:) 4 Victoria, BiCic.-ccastseeons Railway, Transport & General Wkrs. (CLC) 


Northern Electric (western region) Toronto, Ont. Communications Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) (shop, 
warehouse & installation empl.) 


Post-Conciliation Bargaining 


International Nickel, Port Colborne, Ont. ............ Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Arbitration 
Hospitals (11), Montreal & district, Que. .......... Service Empl. Federation (CNTU) 
Montreal General Hospital, Montreal, Que. ....... Service Empl. Federation (CNTU) 
PRE DEC RC ILS OO wet Ot ett ct aot er oan Municipal & School Empl. Federation (Ind.) 
(inside empl.) 
CULE cYaspdl G25 Fa O11 eae ae, RnR ee SORE 2 Municipal & School Empl. Federation (Ind.) 


(outside empl.) 


Work Stoppage 
Kimberly-Clark & Spruce Falls Paper, Kapus- 


Resi ® Oe MON SIAC es CONUEe itt ete eek aabsascewecs Carpenters (Lumber & Sawmill Wkrs.) (AFL- 
GIOJCEC) 
Mines iron & Titanitm, Sorel; Ques a4. wasinsuiscc:.. Metal Trades’ Federation (CNTU) 
Shawinigan Chemicals, Shawinigan, Que. ............ CNTU-chartered local 
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Part Ill—Settlements Reached During January 


(A summary of major terms on the basis of information immediately available. Figures on the 
number of employees covered are approximate.) 


ABITIBI POWER & PAPER, NORTHERN ONTARIO—CARPENTERS (LUMBER & SAWMILL WkRRsS.) 
(AFL-CIO/CLC): 2-yr. agreement covering 1,500 empl—wage increases of 6¢ an hr. on hourly 
rates, 48¢ a day on daily rates and 2% on all piece-work rates, retroactive to Sept. 1, 1962; 
former empl. on payroll between Sept. 1 and Dec. 10, 1962 entitled to retroactivity provided they 
initiate claims before March 1, 1963; additional wage increase of 2% on piece-work rates eff. 
Sept. 1, 1963; weekly hrs. for day work classifications to be reduced from 44 to 40 with main- 
tenance of take-home pay, eff. Sept. 1, 1963; after Sept. 1, 1963 the company will contribute 
$2.50 toward cost of medical, surgical and hospital care plans (at present $2); rate for general 
labourer after Sept. 1, 1963 will be $15.23 a day. 


AsBESTOS CoRP. & OTHERS, THETFORD MINES, QUE.—MINING EMPL. FEDERATION (CNTU) 
(GARAGE EMPL.): 3-yr. agreement covering 1,500 empl.—wage increases of 32% retroactive to Jan. 
1, 1962, 22% eff. Jan. 1, 1963 and 3% eff. Jan. 1, 1964: evening shift premium (formerly 4¢) 
increased to 6¢ in the first yr. of agreement, 7¢ in the second yr. and 8¢ in the third yr.; night shift 
premium (formerly 8¢) increased to 10¢ in the first yr. of agreement, 11¢ in the second yr. and 12¢ 
in the third yr.; bereavement leave provision introduced; compulsory check-off supersedes voluntary 
check-off. 


BUILDING MAINTENANCE, & WINDOW CLEANING CONTRACTORS, ANCOUVER, B.C.—BLDG. 
SERVICE EmPL. (AFL-CIO/CLC): 3-yr. agreement covering 600 empl.—hourly wage increases 
of 4¢ eff. Dec. 1, 1962, 3¢ eff. July 1, 1963 and 4¢ eff. July 1, 1964 for janitors and maintenance 
men; 3¢ eff. Dec. 1, 1962, 3¢ eff. July 1, 1963 and 2¢ eff. July 1, 1964 for janitresses and elevator 
operators; 3 wks. vacation after 11 yrs. of service (formerly after 15 yrs.); rate for elevator 
operator after July 1, 1964 will be $1.31 an hr. 


BurNaBy District, B.C.—Pusiic Empi. (CLC): 2-yr. agreement covering 560 empl— 
wage increases of 2.3% eff. Jan. 1, 1963 and 2.3% eff. Jan. 1, 1964 for inside wkrs. and foremen; 
5¢ an hr. eff. Jan. 1, 1963 and S5¢ an hr. eff. Jan. 1, 1964 for outside wkrs.; 3 wks. vacation after 
5 yrs. of service (formerly after 6 yrs. for outside wkrs. and 7 yrs. for inside wkrs. and foremen); 
rate for labourer after Jan. 1, 1964 will be $2.14 an hr. 


CPR SYSTEM-WIDE-ITRAINMEN (AFL-CIO/CLC) (DINING CAR STAFF): 2-yr. agreement cover- 
ing 750 empl.—wage increases of 1% on May 31, 1962 rates retroactive to June 1, 1962, 1% 
on May 31, 1962 rates eff. Jan. 1, 1963, 2¢ an hr. eff. April, 1963 and 2¢ an hr. eff. Oct. 1, 1963. 


EASTERN CANADA STEVEDORING, HALIFAX, N.S.—RAILWAY CLERKS (AFL-CIO/CLC): 2-yr. 
agreement covering 800 empl.—wage increases of 1% retroactive to March 1, 1962, 1% additional 
retroactive to Oct. 1, 1962, 3¢ an hr. eff. Jan. 1, 1963 and 2¢ an hr. eff. July 1, 1963; base rate 
for freight handler after July 1, 1963 will be $1.995 an hr. 


GREAT LAKES PAPER, ForT WILLIAM, ONT.—CARPENTERS (LUMBER & SAWMILL WERS.) 
(AFL-CIO/CLC): 2-yr. agreement covering 1,000 empl.—wage increases of 48¢ a day on daily 
rates and 2% on piece-work rates, retroactive to Sept. 1, 1962; additional wage increase of 2% 
on piece-work rates eff. Sept. 1, 1963; weekly hrs. for day wkrs. to be reduced from 44 to 40 
with maintenance of take-home pay eff. Sept. 1, 1963; after Sept. 1, 1963 the company will 
contribute $2.50 toward cost of medical, surgical and hospital care plans (at present $2); rate 
for general labourer after Sept, 1, 1963 will be $15.22 a day. 


HoTet CHATEAU LauRIER (CNR), OtTTawa, ONT.—RAILWAY, TRANSPORT & GENERAL WKRS. 
(CLC): 3-yr. agreement covering 500 empl.—hourly wage increases of 3¢ retroactive to March 1, 
1962, 2¢ eff. March 1, 1963 and 2¢ eff. March 1, 1964; double time for work on paid holidays 
(formerly alternate time off); 4 wks. vacation after 25 yrs. of service (formerly after 35 yrs.); 
maid’s rate after March 1, 1964 will be 97¢ an hr. plus room & board. 


HoTEL VANCOUVER, VANCOUVER, B.C.—RAILWAY, TRANSPORT & GENERAL Wkrs. (CLC): 
3-yr. agreement covering 500 empl.—general wage increases of 4¢ an hr. retroactive to March 1, 
1962, 3¢ an hr. eff. March 1, 1963 and 3¢ an hr. eff. March 1, 1964; 4 wks. vacation after 25 
yrs. of service (formerly after 35 yrs.). 


MARITIME TEL. & TEL., EASTERN ELECTRIC & Supply, N.S.—I.B.E.W. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
(PLANT EMPL.): 1-yr. agreement covering 500 empl.—weekly wage increases ranging from 25¢ 
to $3; 4 wks. vacation after 25 yrs. of service (formerly after 35 yrs.); maximum weekly rate for 
utility man $63. 


MARITIME TEL. & TEL., N.S.,—I.B.E.W. (AFL-CIO/CLC) (TRAFFIC EMPL.): 1-yr. agreement 
covering 730 empl.—weekly wage increases ranging from 50¢ to $2.50; maximum weekly rate for 
operator $55.50. 


ROWNTREE Co., TORONTO, ONT.—RETAIL, WHOLESALE EMPL: (AFL-CIO/CLC): 2-yr. 
agreement covering 500 empl.—wage increases of 3% eff. Jan. 1, 1963, 2% eff. Jan. 1, 1964; 
rate for labourer after Jan. 1, 1964 will be $1.583. 


Wasasso COTTON, WELLAND, ONT.—UNITED TEXTILE Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC): 3-yr. agree- 
ment covering 620 empl.—settlement pay of $40; wage increases of S5¢ an hr. eff. Feb. 4, 1963, 
2¢ an hr. eff. Feb. 4, 1964 and 3¢ an hr. eff. Feb. 4, 1965; holiday pay plus time and one half 
(formerly straight-time) for work on paid holidays; rate for male labourer after Feb. 4, 1965 
will be $1.32 an hr. 
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Civilian Rehabilitation 


Awards Made to Employers and to 
Handicapped Man and Woman of Year 


Saskatchewan honours employers with outstanding records in the employment of 
handicapped persons, and Newfoundland presents awards to the handicapped man 
and woman who have shown the most fortitude in overcoming their disabilities 


For the second time, Lieutenant-Governor 
Frank Bastedo of Saskatchewan has pre- 
sented awards to employers with outstanding 
records in the employment of handicapped 
persons. 

Receiving citations this year were B. Lil- 
ley Drapers and Western Clay Products, 
both of Regina, and Canadian Pittsburg 
Limited of Moose Jaw. The presentations 
took place during the annual congress of 
the Council on Rehabilitation (Saskatch- 
ewan) in Regina. 


a * * * 


In Newfoundland, the Mr. and Mrs. 
C. A. Pippy awards to “the Handicapped 
Man and Woman of the Year” for 1962 
went to Dorothy Letto of Forteau, Labrador, 
and William Lane of St. John’s, Nfld. Each 
of the awards, which were made for the 
first time in 1961, consists of $500 and a 
plaque donated by the Newfoundland Re- 
habilitation Council. They are presented to 
the handicapped man and woman who show 
the greatest fortitude in overcoming their 
disabilities. 

Miss Letto contracted polio at the age of 
six. The next 28 years were spent in and 
out of hospital undergoing the medical and 
surgical treatment required to get her out 
of her wheel chair and to the place where 
she can now get about and climb stairs with 
her crutches. In 1959 she applied for train- 
ing in commercial work. She did not have 
the Grade X diploma required for this 
course; so, at the age of 35, she went back 
to school and obtained her diploma in 
1960, and then went on to complete a 
commercial course. She is now employed 
as a clerk-typist at the Grenfell Hospital 
at St. Anthony. 

Mr. Lane, a young man of 22, was 
working as a watch repairman when he was 
stricken by arthritis. He was confined to 
hospital for eight years and spent another 
seven learning to walk again with crutches 
after he was fitted with metal joints when 
other methods failed. In 1951 he started 
his own watch repair business, working in 
a standing position at a high bench. In 
1954 he devised and installed hand controls 
in his car to enable him to drive to night 
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school. In two years he completed Grades 
IX, X and XI with honours and then 
entered Memorial University. 

To finance his education, he worked dur- 
ing his vacation and took a year off from 
his studies to act as a rehabilitation officer 
with the Department of Health. Incidentally, 
it was from him that Miss Letto learned of 
the opportunities available for handicapped 
persons to receive training. 


Despite a period in hospital for surgery 
for an ulcer, Mr. Lane was graduated with 
a Bachelor of Science degree in 1961. Since 
that time he has been employed as a 
mathematics instructor in the Vocational 
Training Institute. He plans to do post- 
graduate work in biology. 


New Research Group in N.B. 


A doctor’s request for assistance for a 
patient completely paralysed except for his 
head and shoulders has Jed to the forma- 
tion of a research group in New Brunswick. 


Dr. Lynn C. Bashow, Medical Director 
of Forest Hill Rehabilitation Centre in 
Fredericton, sought technical assistance to 
develop a means for the patient to control 
a battery-operated wheel chair and thus 
gain a measure of self-sufficiency. 


Faculty members and students in engineer- 
ing and physical education at the Univer- 
sity of New Brunswick joined with persons 
from the manufacturing industry to solve 
the problem. After they had solved it they 
decided to form a permanent organization 
to carry out research into ways of helping 
persons with severe leg and arm disabilities. 

Chairman of the group is Robert N. 
Scott, assistant professor of electrical en- 
gineering at the University. 


Saskatchewan Co-Ordinator of Rehabilitation 


Hon. A. M. Nicholson, Minister of Social 
Welfare and Rehabilitation, Saskatchewan, 
has announced the appointment of G. Roland 
Hennessey as Provincial Co-ordinator of 
Rehabilitation to succeed Dr. G. Allan 
Roeher. Dr. Roeher recently accepted the 
position of Executive Director of the Cana- 
dian Association for Retarded Children. 
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Older Workers 


U.S. National Council on the Aging 


Education and retraining stressed as key factors in solutions to many of the 
problems of older workers by speakers at the Council's 12th annual meeting 


Speakers at the 12th Annual Meeting of 
the National Council on the Aging in New 
York last November repeatedly stressed 
that education and retraining were key 
factors in successful solutions to many of 
the problems of older workers. 


Automation and the Older Worker 


Edwin F. Shelley, Vice President, U.S. 
Industries, Inc., and chairman of the Coun- 
cil’s Subcommittee on Technological Change 
and the Older Worker, stated there was a 
pressing requirement for the retraining of 
workers—particularly of older workers—to 
perform new jobs when they had been 
automated out of their old jobs. This 
brought up the fundamental question of the 
educational background which a_ worker 
must possess if he was to be successfully 
retrained in later life. This, in turn, leads 
to consideration of the long-range require- 
ment that members of society must be 
educated in the attitudes needed to ensure 
continued learning throughout a lifetime. 

Mr. Shelley said that his subcommittee 
had considered the promising idea that 
rapidly developing technology might be 
directed along lines that would ensure the 
constructive use of citizens throughout their 
productive life, at their proper levels of 
capability, and with due consideration for 
the value of their experience, as well as 
for their physical limitations. 

Mr. Shelley suggested that with the 
proper use of computers, of new high-speed 
communication systems and of highly auto- 
matic robot-operated manufacturing pro- 
cedures, it could be possible to decentralize 
the operation of many commercial and 
industrial organizations. This would permit 
employees to work in small centres near 
their homes, or even, in some cases, in 
their homes, and still maintain highly cen- 
tralized communication and _ production 
control. This could permit the effective use 
of different employees at different times of 
the day, and for different periods each week 
or month. Part-time work could be con- 
ducted on a highly efficient basis, and, in 
a properly organized company, an older 
worker’s experience could well be worth as 
much money as a younger worker’s energy. 


Seniority 
Ralph Helstein, President, United Pack- 
inghouse, Food and Allied Workers, ex- 
plained that seniority establishes a principle 
that length of service with a company 
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measures the individual worker’s relative 
claim to a job. Rules of seniority and 
protection against arbitrary discharge were 
probably the most effective practices unions 
had developed to protect the job security 
of long-service employees and older work- 
ers, he pointed out. 

Mr. Helstein stated that, despite con- 
siderable success in the application of 
seniority rules, new problems now facing 
the labour movement require revision in 
many seniority concepts. The economic and 
social challenges of automation had wide- 
sweeping implications and their most avail- 
able victim was the older worker. 

He said: “I believe seniority concepts 
must be adapted in such a way that they 
will help cushion the effects of automation 
upon the older worker. For some time now 
I have felt the need to change from the 
practice of job or department seniority to, 
at least, plant seniority, and in the case 
of multi-plant companies, to a company- 
wide system. It may even be necessary 
to consider industry-wide seniority, and 
perhaps, even more important, intra-indus- 
try seniority on a geographic basis. All 
this needs to be done because it is essential 
to save jobs for the older workers who are 
less able to adapt or for whom the adapta- 
tion process would be an especially difficult 
one, and for whom mobility is a very grave 
problem.” 

Dr. Philip Taft, professor of economics 
at Brown University, stated that attempts 
to widen the application of seniority so as 
to protect older workers were likely to face 
opposition, not only from employers, but 
also from workers who were members of 
the union. Reaction of workers to the appli- 
cation of widened seniority rules was likely 
to be influenced by the number of workers 
employed in the plant to which the transfer 
was to be made. 


Retirement 


John L. Hawn, Manager, Compensation 
and Personnel Practices, Monsanto Chemical 
Company and chairman of the Council’s 
Subcommittee on Criteria for Retirement, 
submitted a preliminary report on an index 
for retirement. He explained that an attempt 
was being made to develop a retirement 
index which could be used to determine 
at what age people should retire. Objective 
criteria, other than age, were needed in 
arriving at retirement decisions, he said. 
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Women’s Bureau 


Women in High Positions in U.S. Government 


Study to determine factors contributing to women executives’ rise to positions 
of authority, and one of all U.S. government executives, make possible some 
interesting comparisons. Women occupy less than 2 per cent of executive jobs 


A study of a representative sample of 
women executives in the United States 
Government* to determine the factors that 
had contributed to their rise to positions 
of authority, together with a larger survey 
of all U.S. government executives, provides 
some interesting comparisons between men 
and women in the civil service. The 145 
women in the sample comprised about 25 
per cent of all women in the federal civil 
service who in 1959 were in “top level 
positions”; receiving a salary of $11,355 
or more a year. 

Although for the previous few years 
women had made up about a quarter of the 
federal civil service, in 1959 they held less 
than 2 per cent of all high executive posi- 
tions, a proportion considerably higher, 
however, than at comparable levels in indus- 
try. Eighty-eight per cent of the women 
were in the two lowest grades included in 
the sample; of the 12 per cent in higher 
grades only three women were in “political” 
positions close to the very top. 

Where they were—The most promising 
starting opportunities for women were 
found to have been in the fields of social 
security, child welfare, public assistance 
and vocational rehabilitation, all traditional 
areas of specialization for women. 

More than one out of every three women 
executives were in two agencies, the Depart- 
ment of Health, Education and Welfare and 
the Departrnent of Labor. In proportion to 
their total! numbers, women were more 
highly represented than men in the Depart- 
ments of State, Justice and Agriculture, 
and in the Executive Office of the President, 
and the Civil Service Commission. 

Their background—The family, occupa- 
tional and geographic origins of the women 
executives showed little significant difference 
from those of their male counterparts. Nor 
was there any clear difference between men 
and women in the percentage of American 
and foreign born. The women were pre- 
dominantly from middle and upper middle 
class families. 

Their education—There were some in- 
teresting educational differences; for exam- 
ple, two fifths of the women, in contrast 





*Women Executives in the American Federal Gov- 
ernment, by W. Lloyd Warner, Paul P. VanRiper, 
Norman H. Martin and Orvis F. Collins. Public 
Personnel Review, October 1962. 
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to one quarter of the men, had gone on 
to receive master’s degrees. And a higher 
proportion of women had proceeded to 
the doctoral level. The calibre of the univer- 
sities attended was essentially similar for 
both sexes. 

Their career paths—The greatest number, 
61 per cent, of women executives had begun 
their working life in a profession, more 
than one quarter of them as _ teachers. 
Medicine, law and the behavioural sciences 
were the fields in which 14 per cent of the 
women executives had begun. Of those who 
had begun in the other professions, which 
accounted for 19 per cent of the total, 
most had been journalists, public relations 
people or nurses. Only a few had begun 
in the natural sciences or engineering. About 
25 per cent had begun in the clerical field. 
Since most women in the civil service are 
in clerical work, it is obvious that few of 
them manage to rise above that level. 

In moving primarily through the ranks 
of the professions, women had followed a 
usual pattern among federal executives.. 
This pattern is a major distinction, however, 
of the career routes of government execu- 
tives compared with those in business. 

Their mobility—In the search for oppor- 
tunity, only 2 per cent of the women, in 
contrast to 13 per cent of the men, had 
remained in one organization. Nearly three 
quarters of the women but only a little 
over half of the men had gained experience 
in four or more separate organizations. 

Their age and marital status—Women 
executives at all levels were slightly older 
than is typical of government executives in 
general. At the highest levels women execu- 
tives were considerably older than the 
average. 

Two thirds of the women were unmarried, 
compared with less than 5 per cent of the 
total of civilian executives. 

Why they succeeded—Since the women 
who have risen to top level positions have 
done so without exceptional advantages of 
birth, occupation or geographic origin, the 
report concludes that energy and singleness 
of purpose were responsible for their suc- 
cess. They had acquired superior educa- 
tional qualifications and had shown both 
tenacity of purpose and a high degree of 
adaptability in moving from one position 
to another. 
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INTERNATIONAL 


LABOUR ORGANIZATION 





ILO Committee of Experts on Social Security 


During a two-week meeting in December, 
the ILO Committee of Experts on Social 
Security concluded that benefits in the case 
of industrial accidents and occupational dis- 
eases should form the object both of a new 
Convention and a Recommendation, but 
that any new Convention should be confined 
to setting forth broad principles and general 
resolutions and should avoid detailed pro- 
visions which would tend to render it rigid 
and constitute obstacles to wide ratification. 
The subject is on the agenda of the 1963 
Session of the International Labour Con- 
ference. 

Chairman of the meeting was J. W. Wil- 
lard, Deputy Minister of Welfare, Canada. 

The Committee pronounced itself in fav- 
our of a complete remodelling of Conven- 
tions concerning old-age, invalidity and 
survivors’ pensions that were developed 
before the Second World War, so as to 
bring the international standards into line 
with postwar developments of national 
schemes. The Committee was of the opinion 
that the new instrument should take the 
form of a Convention, which may be supple- 
mented by a Recommendation, and should 
be considered as replacing all the pre-war 
Conventions. 


Social Security Planning 


The Committee approached the examina- 
tion of social security planning and imple- 
mentation in developing countries by a 
general discussion on the place of social 
security within the framework of a general 
plan for economic and social development 
and the part it could play as a factor of 
progress and of social balance. 


The experts noted that from a strictly 
economic viewpoint it may be said that 
social security measures represent ultimately 
a fraction of the country’s general resources 
devoted to consumption and that, conse- 
quently, could receive only a low degree 
of priority. The Committee recognized, how- 
ever, that social security—when properly 
conceived and co-ordinated—has a favour- 
able influence on increasing the worker’s 
efficiency and stability, which in turn could 
promote productivity, so contributing to 
economic progress. 

The Committee made a thorough exam- 
ination of the resolution concerning the 
expansion of ILO activities for the advance- 
ment of social security adopted by the 
International Labour Conference at its June 
1962 session. 


Committee on Conditions of Work in Fishing Industry 


The ILO Committee on Conditions of 
Work in the Fishing Industry, which met 
on December 10 to 19, drafted a proposed 
international instrument concerning accom- 
modation on board fishing vessels, without 
stating the form such an instrument should 
take. The Committee includes about 30 
government, employer and worker members 
and technical advisers from countries of 
chief importance in the fishing industry, 
namely, India, Japan, Norway, Peru, United 
States and U.S.S.R. 

The proposed instrument has been based 
on a 1949 Convention concerning Crew 
Accommodation on Board Ship, which was 
not made applicable to vessels engaged in 
fishing. 

The Committee adopted a _ resolution 
pointing out that fishing vessels have, to all 
intents and purposes, been excluded from 
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international instruments concerning safety 
of life at sea. It recommended the prepara- 
tion of an International Code of Practice 
for dealing with the navigational, opera- 
tional and occupational aspects of the 
subject. 

The Committee stressed that fishermen 
were exposed to the risk of industrial acci- 
dents and occupational diseases giving rise 
to the need for medical care and causing 
loss of income. It set forth certain prin- 
ciples to ensure full protection of fishermen 
in cases of industrial accidents and occupa- 
tional diseases. The Committee also invited 
the ILO Governing Body to put these prin- 
ciples before the International Labour Con- 
ference when it discusses, at its 1963 session, 
benefits in the case of industrial accidents 
and occupational diseases. 
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TEAMWORK 


in INDUSTRY 


David Archer, President of the Ontario 





Federation of Labour, told the recent 
Labour-Management Committee Confer- 
ence in Kitchener, Ont., that any manage- 
ment man who says unions are not interested 
in Canada’s economic future is as stupid 
and uninformed as a union member who 
says management isn’t interested in Canada’s 
economy. 

Mr. Archer was most emphatic about the 
extent of assistance that labour is ready to 
provide to promote this country’s welfare— 
but he insisted that co-operation between 
Jabour and management must be the equal 
participation of equal parties. “We realize 
that if we are to survive in this highly 
competitive world we must work together. 
This is a fight for economic survival and 
working people have a real stake in this 
struggle,” he said. 

Mr. Archer pointed out that most people 
cite Sweden as the successful middle way 


between totalitarian communism and un- 
controlled capitalism. He suggested that 


Sweden’s success is due in no small part 
to the fact that its work force is 90 per 
cent organized so that labour speaks with 
authority. “This is what I mean by co-opera- 
tion between equals,” he said. 

The speaker urged the conference dele- 
gates to remember that there was every- 
thing to gain by such co-operation. “It is 
the kind of co-operation the federal Govern- 
ment has been trying to encourage for 
years at the plant level through its labour- 
management committees,” he said. 


During one of the three panel discussions, 
Otto W. Klinck, industrial relations manager 
of Naugatuck Chemicals Ltd., Elmira, Ont., 
stated that rather than usurp management 
rights and functions, labour-management 
committees help management to perform 
its functions. 

Mr. Klinck’s observation was supported 
by Matthew K. Carson, Toronto, national 
executive board member of the Canadian 
Brotherhood of Railway. Transport and 
General Workers. Mr. Carson also lamented 
the fact that, except where a plant has a 
labour-management committee, employer 
and employees are “almost strangers” when 
they sit down to negotiate their collective 
bargaining agreement. He recommended 
that senior management representatives 
should serve on LMCs so that decisions 
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could be reached and action taken on 
those decisions. 

Another union spokesman, Frank Benn, 
Kitchener district representative of the 
United Packinghouse Workers of America, 
stated that joint consultation committees 
help break down the mistrust that often 
exists between labour and management. 
“Very few union bargaining committees are 
prepared to accept at face value the state- 
ments made by management over the bar- 
gaining table. The exceptions are where 
there is an active labour-management com- 
mittee at work,” he said. 

Gordon Braniff, personnel manager at 
Collingwood Shipyards, pointed out that 
morale is always seriously affected when a 
new man walks in. “We should be open 
to change—ready to recognize that change 
in oneself is slow,” he recommended. 

Murray Cotterill, Canadian publicity 
director for the United Steelworkers of 
America, claimed that in some _ areas 
management still denies workers the right to 
organize into trade unions. He urged that a 
more active interest be shown toward labour- 
management committees by “top manage- 
ment above the personnel manager level.” 

One management spokesman, Harold 
Swanson of Silverwood Dairies, Woodstock, 
Ont., suggested that employee ideas be 
“siven a whirl’ even if management thinks 
they'll be too costly or won’t work. 

Charles Weir, Kitchener, bargaining com- 
mittee chairman of the Canadian Brother- 
hood of Railway, Transport and General 
Workers, representing Public Utilities Com- 
mission transportation employees, reported 
PUC’s labour-management committee had 
done away with much dissatisfaction. 

On the subject of plant communications, 
Fred Thwaites, personnel manager of Somer- 
ville Industries Ltd., London, Ont., stated 
his company is a firm believer that “an 
informed employee is a better employee,” 
and strongly recommended the use of LMCs 
as a two-way communications medium be- 
tween labour and management. 

Leonard Bruder of Kitchener, interna- 
tional representative of the United Rubber 
Workers of America, observed that the 
attitudes of union people are largely deter- 
mined by management through the relations 
management has with its employees. 


Establishment of Labour-Management 
Committees is encouraged and assisted by 
the Labour-Management Co-operation Serv- 
ice, Industrial Relations Branch, Department 
of Labour. In addition to field representa- 


tives located in key industrial centres, who 
are available to help both managements and 
trade unions, the Service provides various 
aids in the form of booklets, posters and 
films. 
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INDUSTRIAL 


RELATIONS 


AND CONCILIATION 





Certification and Other Proceedings before 


the Canada 


The Canada Labour Relations Board met 
for two days during December. The Board 
issued four certificates designating bargain- 
ing agents, ordered two representation votes, 
rejected one application for certification, 
and granted one application for revocation 
of certification. During the month the Board 
received three applications for certification 
and two applications for revocation of cer- 
tification. 


Applications for Certification Granted 


1. Canadian Brotherhood of Railway, 
Transport and General Workers, on behalf 
of a unit of employees in various clerical 
and manual classifications employed by the 
Canadian National Railways, Montreal, 
Que. (L.G., Sept. 1962, p. 1033). The 
Order of Railroad Telegraphers, the Brother- 
hood of Maintenance of Way Employees 
and the International Longshoremen’s Asso- 
ciation had intervened. (See story below). 

2. Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Warehousemen 
and Helpers Local No. 91 of the Interna- 
tional Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, 
Warehousemen and Helpers of America, on 
behalf of a unit of mail truck drivers em- 
ployed by Rod Service (Ottawa) Limited, 
Ottawa, Ont. (L.G., Jan., p. 47). 

3. Canadian Merchant Service Guild, Inc., 
on behalf of a unit of deck officers employed 
aboard the S.S. Dolomite by Law Quarries 
Transportation Limited, Port Colborne, 
Ont. (L.G., Jan., p. 47). 

4. District 50, United Mine Workers of 
America, Local 13946, on behalf of a unit 
of building cleaners and maintenance men 
employed by Central Mortgage and Hous- 
ing Corporation at its Cloverdale Park 
Project in Pierrefonds, Que. (received during 
month). 


Representation Votes Ordered 


1. International Union, United Automo- 
bile, Aerospace and Agricultural Implement 
Workers of America (UAW), Local 698, 


Labour Relations Board 


applicant, and Compagnie Nationale Air 
France, Montreal, Que., respondent (reser- 
vations agents) (L.G., Jan., p. 46) (Return- 
ing Officer: R. L. Fournier). 

2. P. G. Robertson, H. R. Douglas, et al, 
applicants, Trans-Canada Air Lines, Mont- 
real, Que., respondent, and International 
Association of Machinists, respondent. The 
Board ordered a vote following considera- 
tion of an application for revocation of 
certification affecting a unit of production 
planners (L.G., Jan. p. 47) (Returning 
Officer: R. L. Fournier). 


Application for Certification Rejected 


Taggart Employees Association, applicant, 
and Taggart Service Limited, Ottawa, Ont., 
and Inaerco Limited, Perth, Ont., respond- 
ents (L.G., Jan., p. 47). The application was 
rejected for the reason that the applicant 
failed to establish to the satisfaction of the 
Board that any of the employees affected 
were members in good standing in accord- 
ance with the provisions of Section 15 of 
the Board’s Rules of Procedure. In the 
Board’s view they had not paid on their 
own behalf the Association’s application or 
admission fee in an amount at least equal 
to one month’s dues. 


Application for Revocation Granted 


The Board granted an application for 
revocation of certification affecting Gerald 
Franklyne, Eric Armstrong, et al, applicants, 
Tippet-Richardson (Ottawa) Limited, re- 
spondent, and Canadian Brotherhood of 
Railway, Transport and General Workers, 
respondent (received during month). 


Applications for Certification Received 


1. District 50, United Mine Workers of 
America, Local 13946, on behalf of a unit 
of building cleaners and maintenance men 
employed by Central Mortgage and Housing 
Corporation at its Cloverdale Park Project 
in Pierrefonds, Que. (Investigating Officer: 


Tg see a ee eee 


This section covers 


‘ t proceedings under the Industrial Relations and Disputes Investi- 
gation Act, involving the administrative services 


of the Minister of Labour, the Canada 


Labour Relations Board, and the Industrial Relations Branch of the Department. 
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R. L. Fournier) (see “Applications for 
Certification Granted,” above). 


2. District 50, United Mine Workers of 
America, Local 13946, on behalf of a unit 
of drivers and warehousemen employed by 
McClure Transport Ltd., Edmundston, N.B. 
(Investigating Officer: H. R. Pettigrove). 


3. General Truck Drivers Local Union 
No. 879, General Truck Drivers Local 
Union No. 938, and Teamsters, Chauffeurs, 
Warehousemen and Helpers Local No. 91 
of the International Brotherhood of Team- 
sters, Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and Help- 
ers of America, on behalf of a unit of 
employees of Motorways (Ontario) Limited, 
Rexdale, Ont. (Investigating Officer: A. B. 
Whitfield). 


Applications for Revocation Received 


1. Gerald Franklyne, Eric Armstrong, et 
al, applicants, Tippet-Richardson (Ottawa) 


Limited, respondent, and Canadian Brother- 
hood of Railway, Transport and General 
Workers, respondent. The application was 
for the revocation of the certification issued 
by the Board on November 14, 1960, to the 
Canadian Brotherhood of Railway, Transport 
and General Workers in respect of a unit 
of employees of the company (L.G. 1961, 
p. 43) (see “Application for Revocation 
Granted,” above). 

2. Lucien Jarraud, Germaine Buteau, ef 
al, applicants, CJMS Radio Montreal Lim- 
ited (formerly La Bonne Chanson Inc.), 
respondent, and the National Association 
of Broadcast Employees and Technicians, 
respondent. The application was for the 
revocation of the certification issued by the 
Board on October 7, 1955, in respect of a 
unit of employees of the company employed 
at Radio Station CJMS (L.G. 1955, p. 1382). 


Scope and Administration of Industrial Relations and Disputes Investigation Act 


Conciliation services under the Industrial 
Relations and Disputes Investigation Act are 
provided by the Minister of Labour through 
the Industrial Relations Branch. The branch 
also acts as the administrative arm of the 
Canada Labour Relations Board, in matters 
under the Act involving the board. 

The Industrial Relations and Disputes 
Investigation Act came into force on Sep- 
tember 1, 1948. It revoked the Wartime 
Labour Relations Regulations, P.C. 1003, 
which became effective in March, 1944, and 
repealed the Industrial Disputes Investigation 
Act, which had been in force from 1907 
until superseded by the Wartime Regulations 
in 1944. Decisions, orders and certificates 
given under the Wartime Regulations by the 
Minister of Labour and the Wartime Labour 
Relations Board are continued in force and 
effect by the Act. 

The Act applies to industries within 
federal jurisdiction, i.e., navigation, shipping, 
interprovincial railways, canals, telegraphs, 
interprovincial and international steamship 
lines and ferries, aerodromes and air trans- 
portation, radio broadcasting stations and 
works declared by Parliament to be for the 
general advantage of Canada or two or 
more of its provinces. Additionally, the Act 
provides that provincial authorities, if they 
so desire, may enact similar legislation for 
application to industries within provincial 
jurisdiction and make mutually satisfactory 
arrangements with the federal Government 
for the administration of such legislation. 

The Minister of Labour is charged with 
the administration of the Act and is directly 
responsible for the appointment of con- 
ciliation officers, conciliation boards, and 
Industrial Inquiry Commissions concerning 
complaints that the Act has been violated 
or that a party has failed to bargain collec- 
tively, and for application for consent to 
prosecute. 

The Canada Labour Relations Board is 
established under the Act as successor to 
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the Wartime Labour Relations Board to 
administer provisions concerning the certi- 
fication of bargaining agents, the writing of 
provisions—for incorporation into collective 
agreements—fixing a procedure for the final 
settlement of disputes concerning the mean- 
ing or violation of such agreements and the 
investigation of complaints referred to it by 
the minister that a party has failed to 
bargain collectively and to make every 
reasonable effort to conclude a collective 
agreement. 


Copies of the Industrial Relations and 
Disputes Investigation Act, the Regulations 
made under the Act, and the Rules of 
Procedure of the Canada Labour Relations 
Board are available upon request to the 
Department of Labour, Ottawa. 


Proceedings under the Industrial Rela- 
tions and Disputes Investigation, Act are 
reported below under two headings: (1) 
Certification and other Proceedings before 
the Canada Labour Relations Board, and 
(2) Conciliation and other Proceedings 
before the Minister of Labour. 


Industrial Relations Officers of the De- 
partment of Labour are stationed at Vancou- 
ver, Winnipeg, Toronto, Ottawa, Montreal, 
Fredericton, Halifax and St. John’s, New- 
foundland. The territory of four officers 
resident in Vancouver comprises British 
Columbia, Alberta and the Yukon and 
Northwest Territories; two officers stationed 
in Winnipeg cover the provinces of Saskatch- 
ewan and Manitoba and Northwestern 
Ontario; four officers resident_in Toronto 
confine their activities to Ontario; five 
officers in Montreal are assigned to the 
province of Quebec, and a total of three 
officers resident in Fredericton, Halifax and 
St. John’s represent the Department 1n the 
Maritime Provinces and Newfoundland. The 
headquarters of the Industrial Relations 
Branch and the Director of Industrial Rela- 
tions and staff are situated in Ottawa. 
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CLRB Certifies Bargaining Agent for 19,900 CNR Clerks 


The Canada Labour Relations Board on 
December 28 issued certification to the 
Canadian Brotherhood of Railway, Trans- 
port and General Workers as the bargaining 
agent for a unit of employees of the 
Canadian National Railways comprising 
clerical employees (including stenographers 
and operators of office equipment) and a 
wide variety of classifications of manual 
workers, located in all provinces except 
Newfoundland. The Board had held an all- 
day hearing of the case on November 14, 
after which it reserved judgment. 

The application for certification affected 
one of the largest groups of workers ever 
involved in a representation case before 
the Canada Labour Relations Board since 
the inception of the Industrial Relations 
and Disputes Investigation Act in 1948. The 
case arose as a result of the extensive 
reorganization upon which the Canadian 
National Railways has embarked and is stil] 
engaged with a view to realigning its field 
management units into eighteen areas under 
five regional headquarters. 

The Board’s decision affected approx- 
imately 19,930 employees of the railway, 
most of whom were members of long 
standing in the applicant Brotherhood, and 
who had been represented in collective 
bargaining by the Brotherhood under four 
separate collective agreements. 

The certification order gave to the appli- 
cant organization for the first time bar- 
gaining rights with respect to some 596 
employees previously represented by the 
Order of Railroad Telegraphers, which 
union was an intervener in the proceedings. 
This group of employees were, generally 
speaking, employed in job classifications 
normally covered by collective agreements 


held by the Canadian Brotherhood of Rail- 
way, Transport and General Workers. This 
group, usually referred to as “assistants” in 
railroad parlance, consists mainly of clerks, 
cashiers, ticket clerks, assistant agents, shed- 
men, and the like, employed in small or 
medium-sized stations. 


The Board’s order, however, excluded 
from the Brotherhood’s bargaining unit, 
among others, those employees on the 
entire CNR system who exercise train order 
skills and who handle telegraph message 
traffic, and who make up the main bulk 
of employees represented in collective bar- 
gaining by the Order of Railroad Tele- 
graphers. 


In addition, the newly created bargaining 
unit takes in some 456 employees not pre- 
viously represented by any trade union. 


Other intervening organizations in the 
proceedings were the Brotherhood of Main- 
tenance of Way Employees and the Inter- 
national Longshoremen’s Association. Evi- 
dence presented to the Board indicated that 
the CBRT application for certification did 
not affect the membership or bargaining 
rights of these two unions. Where clarifica- 
tion seemed necessary, however, the Board 
directed minor amendments in the wording 
of the description of the bargaining unit 
in order to remove possible areas of doubt. 


In issuing the decision the Board told 
the parties that it wanted the officers of 
the Canadian Brotherhood of Railway, 
Transport and General Workers, the Order 
of Railroad Telegraphers and the Canadian 
National Railways to meet together and 
make every effort to implement the decision 
in a manner that would serve the best 
interests of the employees affected. 





Conciliation and Other Proceedings 
before the Minister of Labour 


Conciliation Officers Appointed 


During December 1962, the Minister of 
Labour appointed conciliation officers to 
deal with the following disputes: 


1. Capital Window Cleaners Limited 
(Halifax International Airport) and Local 
506 of the Building Service Employees’ 
International Union (Conciliation Officer: 
Dif Cochrane): 


2. Canadian National Hotels, Limited 
(Newfoundland Hotel, St. John’s) and Local 
779 of the Hotel and Restaurant Employees’ 
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and Bartenders’ International Union (Con- 
ciliation Officer: W. L. Taylor). 

3. Alaska Cruise Lines, Limited, WVan- 
couver, and Seafarers’ International Union 
of Canada (Conciliation Officer: D. S. 
Tysoe). 


Settlements Reported by Conciliation Officers 


1. Northern Wings Limited, Sept-Iles, 
Que., and Lodge 767 of the International 
Association of Machinists (Conciliation 
Officer: C. E. Poirier) (L.G., Jan., p. 48). 
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2. National Harbours Board (Port Col- 
borne Grain Elevator) and Port Colborne 
Grain Elevator Workers Union, Local 1015, 
International Union of Mine, Mill and 
Smelter Workers (Conciliation Officer: T. B. 
McRae) (L.G., Oct. 1962, p. 1149). 


3. Viking Tugboat Co. Ltd., Vancouver, 
and Marine Engineers Local 425 of the 
Canadian Brotherhood of Railway, Trans- 
port and General Workers (Conciliation 
Ofncers G. R. Currie)" (L-G.,"July 1962; 
p. 835). 

4. Vancouver Barge Transportation Lim- 
ited and Marine Engineers Local 425 of 
the Canadian Brotherhood of Railway, 
Transport and General Workers (Concilia- 
Poumouiucer:. G. kK. Currie JCL.G., July 
1962, p. 836). 


Conciliation Board Appointed 


The Algoma Central and Hudson Bay 
Railway Company, Sault Ste. Marie, Ont., 
and Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen 
GG Oct1962;:p: 1149): 


Conciliation Boards fully Constituted 


1. The Board of Conciliation and Investi- 
gation established in December 1962 to 
deal with a dispute between The Algoma 
Central and Hudson Bay Railway Company, 
Sault Ste. Marie, Ont., and Brotherhood 


of Railroad Trainmen (see above) was 
fully constituted in December 1962 with 
the appointment of W. H. Dickie of 
Toronto as Chairman. Mr. Dickie was 
appointed by the Minister on the joint 
recommendation of the other two members 
of the Board, R. V. Hicks, Q.C., of Toronto, 
and the Honourable A. W. Roebuck, Q.C., 
of Ottawa, who were previously appointed 
on the nomination of the company and 
union, respectively. 


2. The Board of Conciliation and Investi- 
gation established in November 1962 to 
deal with a dispute between Canadian 
National Hotels Limited (Chateau Laurier 
Hotel, Ottawa) and Canadian Brotherhood 
of Railway, Transport and General Workers 
(L.G., Jan., p. 48) was fully constituted 
in December 1962 with the appointment 
of W. H. Dickie of Toronto as Chairman. 
Mr. Dickie was appointed by the Minister 
on the joint recommendation of the other 
two members of the Board, R. V. Hicks, 
Q.C., and C. H. Millard, both of Toronto, 
who were previously appointed on the 
nomination of the company and union, 
respectively. 


Settlement Reached before Board Constitufed 


Pacific Western Airlines Limited, Van- 
couver, and Canadian Air Line Pilots Asso- 
ciation W1L.G:, Oct. (1962, pr 1149)- 





Jamaica Becomes 105th ILO Member Country 


Jamaica, which was admitted to the 
United Nations on September 18, 1962, 
became a member of the International 
Labour Organization late in December. 

In a letter to David A. Morse, Director- 
General of the International Labour Office, 
Alexander Bustamente, Prime Minister and 
Minister of External Affairs of Jamaica, 
declared his government’s formal acceptance 
of the obligations of the Constitution of 
the International Labour Organization. This 
is the only requirement for countries who 
are U.N. members. 


The letter also stated that Jamaica re- 
mains bound by the obligations of 15 
International Labour Conventions the pro- 
visions of which had previously been 
accepted on behalf of Jamaica by the 
United Kingdom. In addition, the Govern- 
ment of Jamaica undertakes to continue 
to apply all other Conventions previously 
ratified by the United Kingdom and whose 
provisions are fully applied in Jamaica. 

The admission of Jamaica brings to 105 
the number of ILO member countries. 





CORRECTION—The item at the bottom of Column 2, page 1236 of the November 


1962 number was not entirely correct. The unions that remain in the Brandon Union 
Group (not the “Brandon Hall Group” as stated) are a local of the Carpenters and 
two locals, plasterers and cement masons (not United Cement Workers’ Union), of the 
Operative Plasterers’ and Cement Masons’ International Union. 
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LABOUR LAW 


Legal Decisions Affecting Labour 


Supreme Court of Canada upholds B.C. Labour Relations Board's certification of 
successor union. Manitoba Court of Appeal rules on effect of Section 46A of 
Manitoba Labour Relations Act. Saskatchewan appeal court upholds provincial 
certification order affecting company under contract to federal corporation 


The Supreme Court of Canada, allowing 
an appeal from the British Columbia Court 
of Appeal, ruled that the Labour Relations 
Board had power under Section 65 (2) of 
the Labour Relations Act to vary a certifi- 
cation order by naming a successor union 
as a bargaining agent without compelling 
decertification and certification proceedings 
under Sections 10 and 12 of the Act. 


In Manitoba, the Court of Appeal, 
in answering questions submitted by the 
Lieutenant-Governor in Council regarding 
Section 46A of the Manitoba Labour Rela- 
tions Act, held that trade unions and 
employers’ organizations would not be liable 
for damages for unauthorized or unsanc- 
tioned acts of their members in breach of 
the Act or a collective agreement. It would 
be open to the courts to determine, how- 
ever, considering the facts and circumstances 
of each case, whether or not conduct in 
breach of the Act or a collective agreement 
was authorized, aided or abetted by an 
employers’ organization or a trade union. 


In Saskatchewan, the Court of Appeal 
upheld a certification order issued by the 
Saskatchewan Labour Relations Board re- 
garding the employees of a company under 
contract to a federal Crown corporation, 
holding that, as the company’s activities did 
not constitute an integral part of, or were 
necessarily incidental to, the work of the 
Crown corporation, they did not fall within 
the jurisdiction of the Canada Labour Rela- 
tions Board under the I.R.D.I. Act. 


Supreme Court of Canada... 


...fules Board may vary certification order by 
substituting successor union as bargaining agent 


On November 14, 1962, the Supreme 
Court of Canada, allowing an appeal from 
a judgment of the British Columbia Court 
of Appeal, held that under the B.C. Labour 


Relations Act the Labour Relations Board 
has power to substitute in a certification 
order a new union for unions which the 
former has succeeded in substance and 
interest. 

In July 1952, nine locals of the Fruit 
and Vegetable Workers Union were cer- 
tified for a unit employed by 23 employers 
in 30 plants in the fruit and vegetable 
packing industry in the Okanagan Valley. 
Later, the unions changed their name and 
merged with a new union—the B.C. Interior 
Fruit and Vegetable Workers Union, Local 
No. 1572. Then Local 1572 requested the 
Labour Relations Board to change the name 
in the certification order from locals of 
the old union to that of the new union. The 
application stated that the reason for appli- 
cation was “merger and change of name.” 

Regulation 9 (a), made under the author- 
ity of Section 63 of the Labour Relations 
Act, provides a procedure on applications 
to the Board under Section 65 (2) of the 
Act where a trade union desires a change 
of name on a certificate due to merger or 
other circumstances. The Board, being satis- 
fied that the employees in the unit desired 
the requested change, issued, in May 1959, 
a “Variation of Certificate” order by which 
the certification order of July 1952 was 
varied by deleting the names “Fruit and 
Vegetable Workers Unions, Locals Nos. 1, 
2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 8, 9 and 11” and inserting 
in their place the name “B.C. Interior Fruit 
and Vegetable Workers Union, Local No. 
15724 

Oliver Co-operative Growers Exchange, 
one of the companies involved, challenged 
the petition before the Board, contending 
that the petition involved not a mere 
change of name of a continuing entity, but 
the substitution of one entity for another as 
the bargaining representative for the unit; it 
submitted that this could be done only under 
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Sections 10 and 12 of the Act by proceed- 
ings for decertification of the appointed 
entity and certification of the new. Later 
the company moved for a writ of certiorari 
to quash the varying order on the ground 
that the Board had acted without jurisdic- 
tion. 

Mr. Justice Brown of the British Columbia 
Supreme Court dismissed the motion and 
upheld the Board’s order on the ground 
that, under Section 65 (2), the Board had 
jurisdiction to vary a certificate by sub- 
stituting one union for another without 
going through the process of decertification 
and certification under Sections 10 and 12 
of the Act (L.G., Jan. 1962, p. 76). 

On appeal, the British Columbia Court 
of Appeal, by a majority decision, quashed 
the Board’s order and held that the sections 
of the Act dealing with certification were 
special provisions of mandatory character 
and, as such, the Board could not detract 
from them by using its general powers 
Piece, July 1962. pi" 859). 

In the Supreme Court of Canada, Mr. 
Justice Judson, in his reasons for judgment, 
stated that the issue before the Court was 
to decide whether the Board had power 
to vary the certification order in question 
under Section 65 (2) of the Act, which 
reads: 

S. 65 (2). The Board may, upon the petition 
of any employer, employers’ organization, trade 
union, or person, or of its own motion, recon- 
sider any decision or order made by it under 
this Act, and may vary or revoke any such 
decision or order. 

Further, Mr. Justice Judson noted that 
the majority in the Court of Appeal held 
that the Board’s power under Section 65 (2) 
and Reg. 9 (a) was limited to the substitu- 
tion of a new name for an old one and 
that the word “vary” in Section 65 (2) 
could not support the substitution of another 
union for that set out in a certificate of 
bargaining authority. That would amount 
to a new and different certification, a 
replacement of one union by another, a 
change that could be brought about only 
by following the procedure laid down by 
Sections 10 and 12. The decision of the 
Court of Appeal was that Local 1572, being 
a new union, should have applied for cer- 
tification and not variation of an existing 
certificate and that variation of a certificate 
in the circumstances of this case was 
beyond the powers of the Board. 

Also, Mr. Justice Judson noted that the 
judge of first instance and Mr. Justice 
Davey in the Court of Appeal were of a 
contrary opinion and held that the Board 
had jurisdiction under Section 65 (2) of 
the Act. And this, in his opinion, was the 
correct view to take of the Act. 
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The gist of the decision of Mr. Justice 
Davey, with which Mr. Justice Judson fully 
agreed, was that it was unnecessary to pro- 
ceed under Sections 10 and 12 and that the 
certification procedures under these sections 
were appropriate when a union seeks initial 
certification or contending unions seek cer- 
tification, but not in the case of a successor 
union resulting from a merger or reorganiza- 
tion. Further, Mr. Justice Davey held that 
Section 65 (2) conferred upon the Board 
an entirely independent power to vary or 
revoke a former order in appropriate cir- 
cumstances and that this included power 
to deal with cases not specifically provided 
for by the Act and which were outside the 
ordinary operation of Sections 10 and 12. 


In Mr. Justice Judson’s opinion, this 
recognition of a plenary independent power 
of the Board under Section 65 (2) was 
supported by two prior decisions, that of 
Mr. Justice Clyne on the British Columbia 
Act in In Re Hotel and Restaurant Em- 
ployees’ International Union (L.G. i954, p. 
561), and that of Chief Justice McRuer 
and the Court of Appeal in Reg. v. Ont. 
Labour Relations Board; Ex parte Genaire 
Ltd., (L.G. 1958, p. 1291 and L.G. 1959, 
p. 738), where the corresponding section 
of the Ontario Labour Relations Act was 
considered. 


In his view, it was a very necessary power 
to enable the Board to do its work effi- 
ciently and the case under review afforded 
an illustration of the need for it. Employees 
in a certain industry, organized in nine 
locals, decided to combine in one local of 
a new union, performing the same function 
as the fragmented union and presenting a 
continuity of interest, property, manage- 
ment, representation and personnel. When 
the Board received an application by a 
successor union, no useful purpose would 
be served by compelling decertification pro- 
ceedings for the nine old locals and an 
application for certification of the new local 
1572 when all this could be done on notice 
to the interested parties under Section 
65 (2). The essential problem before the 
Board was one of representation of a group 
of employees; Local 1572 was a new and 
different association of employees but it 
was a successor union. In the decision of 
the Board, there was no error in either fact 
or law on the face of the record. The matter 
was entirely for the Board’s consideration 
within the exercise of its powers under 
Section 65 (2) of the Act. 

Finally, Mr. Justice Judson did not accept 
a suggestion that Reg. 9 (a) was an attempt 
by the Board to extend its jurisdiction 
beyond the Act. Section 65 (2) gives the 
Board power to vary or revoke any decision 
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or order. All that Reg. 9 (a) said was 
that the Board would consider the exercise 
of this power where “due to merger or 
other circumstances” a certified trade union 
changes its name from that which appears 
on the certificate. This, in Mr. Justice Jud- 
son’s opinion, was not an attempt to legis- 
late by way of regulation in a manner not 
authorized by the Act. 


The Supreme Court, in a unanimous 
decision, set aside the judgment of the 
Court of Appeal, restored the judgment of 
the British Columbia Supreme Court, and 
upheld the validity of the Labour Relations 
Board’s order varying the original order of 
certification. Oliver Co-operative Growers 
Exchange v. Labour Relations Board and 
Okanagan Federated Shippers Association 
and B.C. Interior Fruit and Vegetable 
Workers Union, Local 1572, (1962), 40 
W.W.R., Part 6, p. 333. 


Manitoba Court of Appeal. . . 


...holds unions and employers’ organizations not 
liable for damages for members’ unauthorized acts 


On October 19, 1962, in a reference 
under An Act for expediting the Decision 
of Constitutional and other Provincial Ques- 
tions, the Manitoba Court of Appeal held 
that Section 46A (1) and (2) of the Mani- 
toba Labour Relations Act does not impose 
liability for damages on an _ employers’ 
organization or a trade union for unauthor- 
ized or unsanctioned conduct of its mem- 
bers in breach of the Act or a collective 
agreement. 


In 1962, the Manitoba Legislature enacted 
Section 46A of the Labour Relations Act, 
but stipulated that it should only come 
into force on a day fixed by proclamation. * 


The provisions of Section 46A are as 
follows: 


S. 46A(1) Any employers’ organization, 
pads union, employer, employee, or person 
who, 

(a) does, or authorizes, or aids or abets 
the doing of anything prohibited under 
this Act; or 

(b) fails to do anything required to be done 
under this Act; or 

(c) authorizes, or aids or abets in the failure 
to do anything required to be done under 
this Act; 

is liable for general or special damages, or 
both, to anyone who is injured or suffers dam- 
age by the act or failure. 


(2) A party to a collective agreement or 
any employer, employers’ organization, or a 
trade union, that is bound by a collective agree- 
ment, who or which is in breach thereof, is 
liable for general or special damages, or both, 
and may be sued by any other party thereto 
or person bound thereby who is injured or 
suffers damage as a result of the breach. 





*Section 46A was proclaimed in force February 1, 
1963. 
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(3) For the purposes of suing or being 
sued as permitted under this Act, employers’ 
organizations and trade unions are legal entities 
capable of suing or being sued. 

Pending proclamation of this section, 
the Lieutenant-Governor in Council sub- 
mitted to the Court a reference concerning 
the interpretation of Section 46A. 


The questions submitted to the Court 

were: 

1. Does Subsection (1) of Section 46A ... 
impose liability for damages on an em- 
ployers’ organization or trade union for 
the conduct of any member .. . which 
constitutes a breach of the said Act where 
such conduct was not authorized by the 
employers’ organization or trade union 
or where the employers’ organization or 
trade union did not aid or abet such con- 
duct? 


2. Does Subsection (2) of said Section 46A 
. impose liability on an employers’ 
organization or trade union with respect 
to a breach of a collective agreement 
made pursuant to the said Act where 
such breach is committed by a member of 
the employers’ organization or of a trade 
union without the sanction of the said 
employers’ organization or trade union? 
Mr. Justice Freedman, in his reasons for 
judgment, stressed the Court’s difficult posi- 
tion in interpreting legislation which was 
not yet in force and in dealing with the 
questions in the abstract without a back- 
ground of facts against which the legisla- 
tion might be considered. He thought that 
the absence of facts was not a small matter, 
because whether or not a particular act 
or omission was “authorized” depended on 
the facts and circumstances of each case. 
The common law contains an extensive 
jurisprudence on the question of the liability 
of a principal for the act or omission of 
his agent. If the proposed legislation came 
into force, Mr. Justice Freedman added, 
there might well be cases in which con- 
troversy would exist as to whether some 
specific conduct of a member was “author- 
ized” by an employers’ organization or trade 
union, as the case might be. Such con- 
troversy would have to be resolved on the 
facts of each case, considered in the light 
of the legal principles applicable thereto. 
For that purpose, resort to the common 
law would be legitimate and the court 
would have to determine whether the con- 
duct was or was not authorized. 


However, question No. 1 as submitted to 
the Court assumed that all issues of fact 
or of law as to whether conduct was 
authorized by the principal or aided or 
abetted by it had already been resolved and 
answered in the negative. 


That being so, the Court’s answer was 
sought as to whether Subsection (1) of 
Section 46A imposed liability on an em- 
ployers’ organization or trade union in cases 
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where the doing of the prohibited act was 
neither authorized by the employers’ organi- 
zation or trade union nor aided or abetted 
by it. In other words, the question simply 
asked the Court whether the statute meant 
what it said. In Mr. Justice Freedman’s 
opinion, the statute meant what it said and, 
accordingly, in the circumstances defined 
by the question, there would be no liability 
on the employers’ organization or trade 
union. 


Mr. Justice Freedman observed that, when 
the question referred to the Court said 
that the conduct was not authorized, one 
was justified in assuming that neither was 
it ratified after the event. At common law, 
he added, a principal or master may some- 
times be held liable for an “unauthorized” 
act of his agent or servant. Under Section 
46A, however, vicarious liability on a prin- 
cipal—whether an employers’ organization 
or a trade union—could arise only if the 
conduct was authorized by the principal or 
aided or abetted by it. 


Further, Mr. Justice Freedman reiterated 
that if the section should come into force 
and a case under it should arise, it would 
be open to the court to determine on the 
facts whether the conduct was authorized 
by the employers’ organization or trade 
union, or aided or abetted by it. If it found 
that to be the case, the court could then 
hold the employers’ organization or trade 
union liable. 


Regarding question No. 2, whether Sec- 
tion 46A (2) imposed liability on an em- 
ployers’ organization or trade union with 
respect to a breach of a collective agreement 
where such breach was committed by a 
member of the employers’ organization or 
of a trade union without the sanction of the 
employers’ organization or trade union, Mr. 
Justice Freedman was of the opinion that 
conduct which is unsanctioned by an em- 
ployers’ organization or trade union was the 
same as conduct which is neither authorized 
by an employers’ organization nor aided or 
abetted by it, and the reasoning applicable 
to Question No. 1 applied to Question No. 
2 as well. 


Mr. Justice Freedman’s answer to both 
questions was in the negative. 


Mr. Justice Guy, in his reasons for 
judgment, noted that the significant. portion 
of the new Section 46A is subsection (3), 
which makes trade unions and employers’ 
organizations legal entities capable of suing 
or being sued. This status of a legal entity 
is only “For the purposes of suing or being 
sued as permitted under this Act. . .” which, 
in his opinion, was a more restricted status 
than that of a commercial corporation or 
comparable legal entity. Counsel for the 
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Attorney-General and employers’ associa- 
tions argued that, given a legal entity, unless 
an act of a member is authorized, aided, 
abetted, or sanctioned, the trade union or 
employers’ organization cannot be fixed 
with liability for damages. 

Counsels for the labour councils ex- 
pressed the hope that the Attorney-General’s 
views were correct but they were concerned 
with the problems involved in the expres- 
sions: “does .. . anything prohibited under 
this Act ... or fails to do anything required 
to be done under this Act.” It was argued 
in this respect that a trade union, as such, 
is in its nature “amorphous” and it is diffi- 
cult to state with definitive accuracy whether 
or not a member of a union is the servant 
or agent of the union. At common law a 
principal may, in some circumstances, be 
liable for the unauthorized act of the agent, 
and concern was voiced that, as a legal 
entity, a trade union at common law might 
find itself in the same position. Also, in 
the case of a master and servant relation- 
ship, a similar result might ensue. 


Mr. Justice Guy was of the opinion that 
mere membership in a trade union does 
not, per se, make that member a servant 
or agent of the union any more than a 
shareholder in a corporation is automatically 
the servant or agent of the corporation for 
any particular purpose. Members of a union 
and shareholders of a corporation exist 
at all times, but the legal questions relating 
to master and servant, or principal or agent, 
do not arise unless circumstances are such 
that the relationship is created. 

The “legal entity” established by Sub- 
section (3) of Section 46A, Mr. Justice 
Guy continued, can do things only through 
servants or agents. Whether or not the 
relationship of master and servant or prin- 
cipal and agent exists is, of course, not 
subject to any inflexible rule but depends 
upon circumstances surrounding each par- 
ticular case and, in his opinion, neither of 
these relationships was involved in the ques- 
tions submitted. Further, he added that in 
his view the word “does” implied authoriza- 
tion, and a proper concept of the verb “to 
do,” so far as the statute in question was 
concerned, embraced authorization, aiding, 
abetting, and sanctioning. 

In Mr. Justice Guy’s opinion, both ques- 
tions submitted to the Court should be 
answered in the negative. 

Finally, Mr. Justice Guy added that 
the word “authorization” meant “in fact 
authorized.” Whether or not a union has 
authorized, aided, abetted, or sanctioned 
an act by one of its members or, by tacit 
agreement amounting to acquiescence, or 
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ratification, has done so, is always a question 
of fact for the unfettered consideration of 
the court in each case. 

The Court unanimously answered both 
questions in the negative and held that 
trade unions and employers’ organizations 
are not liable under Section 46A for dam- 
ages for unauthorized or unsanctioned acts 
of their members in breach of the Labour 
Relations Act or a collective agreement. 
Reference re Labour Relations Act, S. 46A, 
(1962), 40 W.W.R., Part 6, p. 354. 


Saskatchewan Court of Appeal... 


..-rules that company under contract to work for 
federal corporation not subject to I.R.D.I. Act 


On July 13, 1962, the Saskatchewan Court 
of Appeal dismissed an application to quash 
a certification order issued by the Saskat- 
chewan Labour Relations Board and held 
that the fact that a company was under 
contract to a Crown corporation declared 
to be a work for the general advantage of 
Canada, and hence exclusively under federal 
jurisdiction, was not of itself sufficient to 
bring its activities under federal jurisdiction. 
In the absence of any material showing 
that the company’s activities constituted 
an integral part of or were necessarily 
incidental to the work of the Crown cor- 
poration, it could not be said that the 
provincial Labour Relations Board erred 
in assuming jurisdiction to certify the 
respondent union as bargaining agent. 

Eldorado Mining and Refining Limited, 
a Crown corporation of the Dominion of 
Canada, operates a mining and drilling 
plant at Eldorado, Sask., for the purpose of 
producing, refining and treating uranium. 
The company was incorporated pursuant 
to the provisions of the Atomic Energy 
Control Act and, by Section 18 of the Act, 
was declared to be a work for the general 
advantage of Canada. Thus, by virtue of 
Section 92 (10) (c) of the B.N.A. Act, 
exclusive jurisdiction over the company 
rests with the Parliament of Canada and 
its labour-management relations are under 
the federal Industrial Relations and Disputes 
Investigation Act (Section 53 (g)). 

Bachmeier Diamond and Percussion Drill- 
ing Co. Ltd., the appellant company, was 
under contract to Eldorado to do core and 
percussion drilling in the mine of Eldorado 
for the purpose of developing the known 
and exploring the unknown bodies of 
uranium ore. 

Local 913 of the Beaverlodge District of 
Mine, Mill and Smelter Workers’ Union 
applied to the Saskatchewan Labour Rela- 
tions Board to be certified as the bargaining 
agent for the employees of the Bachmeier 
Diamond Company. The Board, in an order 
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dated February 22, 1962, decided that 
diamond drillers, including runners and 
helpers employed by the company, con- 
stituted an appropriate unit of employees 
for the purpose of bargaining collectively 
and that the local union represented a 
majority of the employees in the unit, and 
ordered the company to bargain collectively 
with the union. 


The company applied to the Court, in 
certiorari proceedings, to quash the cer- 
tification order. The application was based 
on the grounds that the Saskatchewan Board 
was without jurisdiction to make the order 
because of the provisions of Sections 91 
and 92 of the B.N.A. Act and because the 
work being done by the company had been 
declared to be work for the general advan- 
tage of Canada, and because of Section 
53 (g) and other provisions of the Industrial 
Relations and Disputes Investigation Act. 


The judgment of the Court was rendered 
by Mr. Justice Culliton, who noted that 
when the application for certification was 
made, the Saskatchewan Board had jurisdic- 
tion to determine whether the jurisdiction to 
certify the bargaining agent for the em- 
ployees of the company lay with it or with 
the Board constituted by the LR.D.J. Act. 
This was a decision, however, collateral to 
the merits of the application and upon 
which the Board’s jurisdiction depended. 
That being so, Mr. Justice Culliton con- 
tinued, the decision upon that preliminary 
question was open to review by a superior 
court, as the Board could not give itself 
jurisdiction by a wrong decision on this 
collateral matter. Moreover, in such review, 
the Court was entitled to look at the 
evidence taken before the Board and such 
additional evidence as it deemed relevant 
and admissible. 


In Mr. Justice Culliton’s view, if it could 
be said that the employees of the drilling 
company were employed upon or in con- 
nection with the operation of any work, 
undertaking or business of Eldorado Mining 
and Refining Limited, then jurisdiction to 
certify the union in question would rest with 
the Board constituted under the Dominion 
legislation and not with the Board con- 
stituted by the Saskatchewan Trade Union 
Act. 


When the application for certification was 
made, the managing director of the drilling 
company contested the application, claiming 
that the operation of his company was under 
federal jurisdiction. He advised the Board 
that the work conducted by his company 
was underground diamond and percussion 
drilling under the direct supervision of the 
Eldorado Company. Later, in his affidavit 
before the Court, he elaborated on the 
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relationship of his company with Eldorado 
and referred to an agreement of December 
13, 1961 between himself and the Eldorado 
Company by which he was required to do 
core and percussion drilling in the Eldorado 
mines for the purpose of developing and 
exploring bodies of uranium ore. Further, 
in the same agreement, he assigned with 
the approval of the Eldorado Company 
all his interest in the agreement to the 
drilling company in question. 

After reviewing the available evidence, 
Mr. Justice Culliton held that the evidence 
established only that the drilling company 
was under contract to Eldorado to do core 
and percussion drilling in the mine of 
Eldorado. The fact that the company was 
under contract to Eldorado was not of 
itself sufficient to bring the activities of 
that company under federal jurisdiction. 

To be subject to federal jurisdiction, the 
work of the company must form an integral 
part of or be necessarily incidental to the 
work, undertaking or business of Eldorado. 
This was made clear in the judgment of 
the Supreme Court of Canada in Reference 
re Validity of Industrial Relations and Dis- 
putes Investigation Act (L.G. 1955, p. 952). 


Consequently, the question before the Court 
was, did the evidence establish that the 
work of the company constituted an integral 
part of, or was necessarily incidental to the 
work, undertaking or business of, Eldorado? 


In Mr. Justice Culliton’s opinion, it did 
not. Eldorado Company was incorporated 
for the purpose of producing, refining and 
treating uranium ore. There was nothing 
in the evidence to show that diamond and 
percussion drilling done by the drilling 
company was either an integral part of, or 
necessarily incidental to, the producing, re- 
fining or treatment of uranium ore. On the 
evidence available, the work of the drilling 
company was not such as to bring it within 
the ambit of the federal legislation or to 
say that the Saskatchewan Board erred in 
its decision. 

The Court dismissed the application to 
quash the Saskatchewan Labour Relations 
Board’s certification order. Bachmeier Dia- 
mond and Percussion Drilling Co. Ltd. v. 
Beaverlodge District of Mine, Mill and 
Smelter Workers’ Local Union Number 913, 
(1962), 35 D.L.R. (2d), Parts 3 and 4, 
p. 241. 


Recent Regulations under Provincial Legislation 


Ontario issues detailed safety rules for construction hoists; New Brunswick 
sets minimum rates for garment workers; Newfoundland lists designated trades 


In Ontario, comprehensive regulations 
were issued under the Construction Hoists 
Act, 1960-61, prescribing the qualifications 
of inspectors, hoist operators and attendants, 
and laying down detailed safety standards 
for construction hoists. 

In New Brunswick, a minimum wage 
order for the garment industry set a 
minimum wage of 60 cents an hour for 
experienced workers, and of 50 cents for 
employees with less than nine months ex- 
perience in the industry. 

Other regulations dealt with apprentice- 
able trades in Newfoundland, and with hours 
of office and shop employees in smaller 
places in Saskatchewan. 


New Brunswick Minimum Wage Act 


A recent order of the New Brunswick 
Minimum Wage Board set a minimum wage 
of 60 cents an hour for experienced gar- 
ment workers, and of 50 cents for persons 
with less than nine months employment in 
the garment industry. Formerly, women in 
the industry were subject to the general 
minimum order for women, which sets a 
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minimum rate of 60 cents an hour with no 
provision for learners’ rates, and there was 
no minimum rate established for male 
workers. 

The new order covers all work in con- 
nection with the manufacturing of wearing 
apparel except footwear and headgear. 

The new minimum rates are based on 
a work week of 48 hours or less. Experi- 
enced workers must receive at least 90 
cents an hour for all time worked in excess 
of 48 hours in a week. The minimum 
overtime rate for inexperienced garment 
workers is 75 cents an hour. 

All employees in the garment industry 
must be paid at least twice a month. 

The order went into effect on January 1, 
and will remain in force until January 1, 
1964. 


Newfoundland Apprenticeship Act 


In Newfoundland, the Provincial Appren- 
ticeship Board has declared the following 
as designated trades for the purposes of 
the Apprenticeship Act, 1962: auto body 
repairer; bricklayer and mason; bricklayer 
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and mason (pulp and paper mill); carpen- 
ter; carpenter (mining); carpenter (pulp 
and paper mill); diesel electric locomotive 
engineer (mining); diesel electric operating 
engineer; draftsman (pulp and paper mill). 

General electrician; electrician (mining); 
electrician (power company); electrician 
(pulp and paper mill); electrician armature 
winder (mining); electrician linesman (min- 
ing); electrician—Harland drive (pulp and 
paper mill). 

Forestry maintenance mechanic (pulp and 
paper mill); instrument mechanic (pulp and 
paper mill); joiner; linesman (power com- 
pany); machinist; machinist (mining); ma- 
chinist (power company); machinist (pulp 
and paper mill); maintenance mechanic 
(mining); maintenance mechanic (pulp and 
paper mill); millwright (pulp and paper 
mill); millwright (cement plant). 

Motor vehicle repairer; motor vehicle— 
diesel repairer (mining); motor vehicle— 
diesel repairer (pulp and paper mill); oper- 
ator (power company); painter (pulp and 
paper mill); patternmaker (pulp and paper 
mill). 

Pipefitter (mining); pipefitter (pulp and 
paper mill); plumber; plumber—domestic 
and plant (mining); sheetmetal worker; 
sheetmetal worker (mining); sheetmetal 
worker (pulp and paper mill); stationary 
operating engineer; welder (mining); and 
welder—iron worker (pulp and paper mill). 


Ontario Construction Hoists Act, 1960-61 


Ontario’s first general regulations under 
the Construction Hoists Act, 1960-61 (L.G. 
1961, p. 1232), were gazetted December 1 
as O. Reg. 311/62. They came into force 
December 11. This Act, proclaimed Novem- 
ber 19, 1962 and amended in 1962, is the 
first provincial statute dealing exclusively 
with the safe operation of hoists used in 
the construction, alteration, maintenance or 
demolition of buildings and other structures. 

The Act makes the Department of Labour 
responsible for inspection, with some assist- 
ance from municipal inspectors. It prohibits 
the installation or major alteration of a 
construction hoist without prior approval 
of the departmental inspectorate, including 
approval of drawings and specifications if 
the hoist is used for hoisting or lowering 
men. 

A hoist must be inspected before it is 
put into operation, except that the Chief 
Inspector of the Elevator Inspection Branch 
may give permission for the temporary 
operation of a materials hoist until inspec- 
tion. Semi-annual inspections are required 
thereafter. 

No user of a construction hoist may 
permit it to be operated without a licence. 
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Licences are valid for 12 months, unless 
suspended or cancelled by the Chief Inspec- 
tor. There is provision for an appeal to 
the Minister from an inspector’s direction, 
or from the refusal of the Chief Inspector 
to grant a licence. 

The construction hoists regulations classify 
construction hoists as materials hoists and 
workmen’s hoists, and prescribe the stand- 
dards that must be observed with respect 
to their location, design, use, operation, 
maintenance, and construction. They lay 
down requirements as to the form and 
substance of the drawings and specifications 
that must be submitted for departmental 
approval, and requirements concerning 
notification to the Department of proposed 
installations and alterations. 

The regulations prescribe the form and 
location of notices and markings that owners 
must keep in or about hoists; govern the 
conduct of persons in or about such hoists; 
provide for the issue, renewal, transfer and 
suspension of licences; and prescribe fees. 

The qualifications required of persons who 
may be appointed as inspectors and of 
hoist operators and attendants, are also set 
out in the regulations. 

The Chief Inspector may, on application, 
grant a hoist licence or permit the transfer 
of a licence, if he has no reason to believe 
that the hoist does not comply with the 
Act and the regulations, or that it will be 
Operated in an unsafe manner, subject to 
certain additional conditions in regard to 
transfers. 


Suspension of Hoist Licence 


The Chief Inspector may suspend a hoist 
licence if he has reason to believe that: 
The hoist is being operated in contravention 
of the Act or regulations; a major altera- 
tion of the hoist has been started; the 
licensee is in arrears exceeding 14 days 
for any fee or other expense for which he 
is liable under the Act or regulations. 


A licence may also be suspended if the 
user has (1) failed to comply with a notice 
or order of the inspector, (2) failed to 
keep posted the Chief Inspector’s rules 
informing workmen and other employers of 
safe procedures for the operation of the 
hoist, or (3) has failed to supervise work- 
men and other employers to secure com- 
pliance with the Act and regulations. 

Where the Chief Inspector suspends a 
licence, he must serve a notice on the 
licensee immediately, informing him of the 
reasons for, and the effective date of, the 
suspension. He must also provide the licen- 
see with a transcript of the provisions of 
the regulations setting out the conditions 
under which the licence may be reinstated. 
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The licensee must then immediately return 
the licence to the Chief Inspector. A licence 
continues to be suspended until the Chief 
Inspector considers that the conditions 
resulting in the suspension have been 
remedied, and he makes a written order 
discontinuing the suspension; the licensee is 
entitled to a copy of this order. 


Qualifications for Inspectors, Operators and 
Attendants 


In setting out the qualifications for inspec- 
tors, the regulations specify a minimum age 
of 25 years for both Department of Labour 
and municipal inspectors. A candidate for 
appointment as a departmental inspector 
must be an engineer, or be able to show 
proof that he has had suitable training and 
experience in the design, construction, main- 
tenance or inspection of construction hoists 
or similar equipment, to make him com- 
petent to perform his duties. He must obtain 
a mark of not less than 60 per cent in 
the prescribed examinations. A municipal 
inspector making inspections under the Act 
must, upon request, satisfy the Chief In- 
spector of his competency to carry out 
inspections. 

Recognizing the importance of ensuring 
that competent workmen are in charge of 
hoist operations, the regulations prescribe 
the qualifications required for hoist oper- 
ators and hoist attendants, and for persons 
learning these jobs. A minimum age of 19 
years is established in each case. 

The operator of a construction hoist for 
workmen must have a certificate of qualifi- 
cation to operate a hoisting plant under the 
Operating Engineers Act, if the driving unit 
is not controlled within the car or at each 
landing. When a certificate of qualification 
is not required, the operator must have had 
sufficient experience in operating a construc- 
tion hoist to enable him to be aware of 
dangers, and to be competent to operate it 
safely. 

The hoist operator is solely responsible 
for the safe operation of a hoist that can- 
not be controlled directly from the hoist 
car or landings. He is forbidden to operate 
the hoist when a landing or car gate is 
open. He must ensure daily, before operat- 
ing the hoist, that it is safe to operate. 
He is also required to take measures to 
prevent the unauthorized use of the hoist 
if it is left unattended. 

The responsibilities of a hoist attendant, 
too, are set out. If a workmen’s hoist can- 
not be controlled from every landing and 
from the car, there must be an attendant 
in the car when it is carrying workmen. 
An attendant must also be stationed at a 
landing while materials are being loaded 
or unloaded there. 
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The attendant is responsible for the safety 
of movement of persons and materials to 
or from a hoist car at a landing. In addition, 
he must signal the hoist operator when a 
car may be safely moved, and ensure that 
all gates or doors are closed. He is for- 
bidden to operate an overloaded hoist unless 
it is being tested. 


General Specifications and Safety Rules 


The provisions relating to drawings and 
specifications require certain general infor- 
mation to be submitted, in addition to the 
required specifications. In this respect, the 
drawings must provide the following details: 
mame and address of the owner of the 
building or premises; the location where 
the hoist is to be installed or altered; name 
and address of the user of the hoist; name, 
address and qualifications of the person by 
whom the drawings were prepared; and 
the purpose and maximum capacity of the 
hoist. 


Not less than three days before work 
is begun, the person who proposes to make 
an installation or a major alteration of a 
construction hoist, is required to give the 
Chief Inspector written notification of the 
time when the work will be started. 


The user must display in the hoist, notices 
and markings stating its maximum capacity 
and other information as specified. Unless 
these are affixed, it is forbidden to use or 
operate the hoist. 


The regulations lay down certain general 
requirements concerning the conduct of 
persons in or about a construction hoist. In 
this regard, no person may so _ conduct 
himself as to impair the safe operation of 
the hoist or endanger the safety of persons 
or materials being transported. 


Another provision states that no person, 
except an inspector, a user or his mechanic 
who is making a test or repair, may remove, 
displace, interfere with, or damage any 
safety device in or about the hoist. If a 
safety device has been removed, displaced, 
interfered with or damaged, the hoist may 
not be operated except for inspection, test- 
ing or repair, until the device has been 
restored to good working order; the user, 
his mechanic, and the person inspecting, 
must ensure prior to the completion of this 
work, that no unauthorized person enters, 
uses or operates the hoist. 


Safety Provisions Governing Mechanical 
Details 


The regulations include a general safety 
provision requiring every construction hoist 
and its related equipment to be so designed, 
constructed and maintained as to ensure 
the safety of persons on or near it, and to 
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prevent it from travelling beyond, or deviat- 
ing from, the safe limits of its fixed position 
or proper line of travel. 


As regards specific safety standards for 
materials hoists, workmen’s hoists and asso- 
ciated equipment, the regulations state 
requirements in connection with the machine 
(and apparatus for providing mechanical 
power for the hoist): its horsepower rating 
and the machine area; the hoist tower and 
overhead beams; the hoistway, hoistway 
gates and landing platforms; the hoist car; 
hoisting cables; signal system; and other 
matters. 


The provisions relating to the machine 
specify, among other requirements, that its 
lifting capacity must be adequate; brakes 
must be capable of stopping and holding 
the car when loaded to 150 per cent of 
capacity, and, if the hoist is electrically 
powered, the brakes must apply automatic- 
ally in case of power failure; anchorage must 
be secure; and gears and other hazardous 
components must be properly guarded. 


The machine area must be adequate in 
size, have a substantial top to protect the 
operator, and be properly enclosed, located 
and lighted. The horsepower rating of the 
machine must be legibly shown on the 
power unit. 


The hoist tower and main overhead beams 
must be of steel; and must safely support 
loads likely to be imposed upon them. 
The hoist tower must be on a safe, firm and 
level foundation, be plumb, and securely 
braced and guyed. 


Provisions are laid down with respect 
to the enclosure of hoistways. A gate and 
landing platform must be provided at each 
entrance, according to specifications pre- 
scribed. 


The hoist car must be designed using a 
factor of safety of five; it must safely 
support at least 50 pounds per square foot 
of car floor area; and be equipped with a 
safety device to stop and hold it if the 
means of suspension fails. 


Electrical or mechanical means of signal- 
ling the hoist operator must be provided at 
each landing. The code of signals to be 
used for this purpose is incorporated in the 
regulations. 

Other requirements specify that the 
machine area, tower landings and pit must 
be kept free of building materials, debris, 
and equipment not required for the hoist. 
Flammable fuel must be dispensed in safety 
containers and stored away from the hoist. 

The regulations applicable to workmen’s 
hoists include nearly all of the provisions 
pertaining to materials hoists. In addition, 
however, special provisions, applying more 
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stringent safety requirements than for mate- 
rials hoists, are set out with respect to: 
cables, car safety devices and gates, power 
unit, control of car movement, hoisting 
doors and gates, pit clearance, terminal 
and final limit switches, buffers and other 
matters. 

The provisions governing materials hoists, 
where applicable, also apply to concrete 
bucket hoists. The requirements concern- 
ing tower booms specify that the boom 
and its associated equipment must be of 
safe design and construction, and must be 
operated safely by a competent person. 

Several provisions relate to the manner 
in which construction hoists are to be 
used, operated and maintained. One of them 
imposes an obligation on the user to inspect 
and test the hoist before use, and also to 
do this periodically. Every landing gate 
must be kept closed unless the car is being 
loaded or unloaded. A workman may not be 
transported on a workmen’s hoist while 
material other than hand tools or small 
objects is being transported on the hoist. 


Ontario Workmen’s Compensation Act 


New regulations under the Ontario Work- 
men’s Compensation Act, amending the 
schedule of industries subject to the collec- 
tive liability provisions of the Act, were 
gazetted as O. Reg. 328/62 on December 
22, and went into force on January 1. 

New industries added to the schedule 
included: auto upholstering; diving; the 
installation or erection of reinforcing steel; 
the business of supplying labour (clerical 
employees and other types of labour); and 
building caretaking and janitorial service. 

Another new provision states that when 
a firm is created for the purpose of carry- 
ing out a service, including clerical, account- 
ing, engineering or management services 
that would normally be an integral part of 
an industry or business subject to the Act, 
the service firm will now be classified and 
rated the same as the business for which 
the service is performed. If more than one 
rate of assessment is involved, the payroll 
of the service firm will be apportioned pro 
rata at the different appropriate rates. 


Saskatchewan Hours of Work Act 


The orders under the Saskatchewan Hours 
of Work Act, exempting offices and shops 
in the smaller centres from the provision 
requiring the payment of overtime after 8 
hours in a day and 44 hours in a week, 
were revised to reduce the regular work 
week to 44 hours in 17 additional towns. 
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The new order for office workers (O.C. 
2031/62), permits office workers in centres 
outside the cities and 72 listed towns and 
villages and a five-mile radius of them, to 
work up to 48 hours in a week at straight- 
time rates. As a result of changes in the 
list, workers in the 17 places not previously 
listed must now be paid overtime after 44 
hours in a week instead of after 48 hours. 


A similar change was made in the new 
exemption order for shops (2032/62). As 
before, the 8-hour-day, 44-hour-week stand- 
ard applies only to shops in cities with a 
population of over 10,000 and within a five- 
mile radius of them. 


In the smaller cities and in 72 listed 
towns and villages (17 more than formerly), 
employees in shops may work up to 11 
hours on any one day in the week at 
straight-time rates, but must be paid over- 
time for time worked in excess of 8 hours 
on any other day and for all hours in 
excess of 44 in the week. Where the total 


of the daily excesses and the weekly excess 
differ, the overtime rate is to be paid in 
respect of the greater excess. 

Shop employees in places other than the 
small cities and 72 listed towns and villages, 
may work up to 48 hours in a week at 
straight-time rates. 

Oil truckers other than those engaged 
in long-distance trucking are again excluded 
from the exemption order for shop em- 
ployees. An earlier exemption order (1207/ 
55) provides that, in the case of such 
employees, overtime in excess of 44 hours 
in the busy season may be offset in the 
slack season. 


As before, both new orders provide that 
in any week in which a public holiday 
occurs, the weekly standard for overtime 
purposes is to be reduced by eight hours, 
and no account is to be taken of any time 
that an employee may have been required 
to work or be at the disposal of his em- 
ployer on the holiday. 
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Facing Facts in Labour Relations 


(Continued from page 128) 


There had been particular disputes in 
which conciliation or mediation had failed, 
and governments, representing the commun- 
ity, had imposed compulsory arbitration in 
the interest of the public. Such intervention 
had been rare, he said, and “in a free 
society the power to force compulsory settle- 
ment must be used with great discretion.” 

Nevertheless, we have to accept the principle 
that where the interests of the parties conflict 
with the over-all interests of the community, it 
is the interests of the community which should 
prevail. And this principle must govern in any 
area where the welfare or the safety of the 
community may be injuriously affected by the 
conduct of organized interests, be they doctors 
or hod-carriers. 

It had been suggested from time to time 
that our society has reached a stage of 
development in which strikes and lockouts 
have become obsolete. “I am afraid that 
this is an example of both over-simplifica- 
tion and over-optimism,” Mr. Goldenberg 
said. 

There was no doubt that the use of the 
strike weapon would continue to be affected 
by social and economic changes. Change in 
our society has reduced some of the causes 
of tension in industrial relations but “we 
cannot conclude that it has eliminated them; 
in fact, change has created new tensions.” 

Because of increasing automation and 
other technological changes in industry, men 
trained in particular skills, which they 


expected to use their whole working life, 
may find, at an age when they cannot be 
retrained or obtain new employment, that 
their skills are no longer required. “We 
find here the raw material of conflict.” 


Call for Co-operation 


The human consequences of economic and 
technological changes are now, therefore, 
matters of major concern to governments 
and in labour-management relations. “It is 
clear that these problems call at the outset 
for close co-operation between management 
and labour.” 


I am confident that in this day and age no 
responsible management will take steps vitally 
affecting its working force before consulting 
its representatives. Without responsibility on one 
side, there will not be responsibility on the 
other! I suggest that it would promote respon- 
sibility if, instead of meeting only as opponents 
in collective bargaining negotiations or on 
grievances, the representatives of management 
and unions would meet more regularly to dis- 
cuss matters of mutual concern affecting the 
industry. 

Such discussions would give recognition to 
the fact that their mutual interests extend 
beyond the issues of wages, hours and working 
conditions . . . In this way they could learn 
to understand each other and their respective 
problems, which is essential if mutual con- 
fidence is to replace mutual suspicion. This 
would be a mark of responsibility—and the 
public has a right to demand responsibility 
from both sides. 


rE 
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UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE AND 


NATIONAL EMPLOYMENT SERVICE 





Monthly Report on Operation of 
the Unemployment Insurance Act 


Number of claimants at end of November higher by 53 per cent than that at end 


of October, 3 per cent lower than at end of November 1961, sfatistics™ 


Claimants for unemployment insurance 
benefit numbered 374,200 on November 30. 
This figure was 53 per cent higher than the 
total of 244,100 at the end of October, 
but about 3 per cent less than the 386,000 
reported on November 30, 1961. 

Male claimants increased by 110,000 
during November, and female claimants by 
about 20,000. The preponderence of males 
is accounted for mainly by the usual reduc- 
tion in outside work at this time of the 
year. The reduction in numbers from the 
previous year occurred among males only. 

Some 12,000 of the November claimants 
were classified under seasonal benefit; in 
November 1961 some 15,000 were so 
classified. 


Initial and Renewal Claims 


Initial and renewal claims filed in 
November numbered 243,600, nearly 95,000 
more than in October but 9,000 fewer than 
in November 1961. 

Of the 175,500 initial claims filed during 
November, some 161,000, or 90 per cent, 
were separations from employment during 
the month. The remaining 15,000 claims 
were made by claimants who had exhausted 
benefit and were seeking re-establishment 
of credits. 


Beneficiaries and Benefit Payments 


The average weekly number of bene- 
ficiaries in November was estimated at 
189,000, compared with 152,900 in October 
and 209,800 in November 1961. 

Payments during the month amounted to 
$18,900,000, compared with $15,800,000 
in October and $20,900,000 in November 
1961. 

The average weekly payment was $23.85 
in November, $23.42 in October and $23.76 
in November 1961. 





* See Tables E-1 to E-4, p. 183. 
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show 





In a comparison of current unemployment 
insurance statistics with those for a previous 


period, consideration should be given to 
relevant factors other than numbers, such as 
the opening and closing of seasonal indus- 
tries, increase in area population, influence 
of weather conditions, and the general em- 
ployment situation. 

Claimants should not be interpreted either 
as “total number of beneficiaries” or ‘‘total 
job applicants.” 

A claimant's unemployment register is 
placed in the ‘“‘live file’ at the local office 
as soon as the claim is made. As a result, 
the count of claimants at any given time 
inevitably includes some whose claims are 
in process. 


Insurance Registrations 


Reports for November showed that insur- 
ance books or contribution cards had been 
issued to 4,855,176 employees who had 
made contributions to the Unemployment 
Insurance Fund at one time or another 
since April 1. 

At November 30, registered employers 
numbered 338,837, an increase of 1,593 
since October 31. 


Enforcement Statistics 


During November, 9,939 investigations 
were conducted by enforcement officers 
across Canada. Of these, 6,413 were spot 
checks of postal and counter claims to verify 
the fulfilment of statutory conditions, and 
278 were miscellaneous investigations. The 
remaining 3,248 were investigations in con- 
nection with claimants suspected of making 
false statements to obtain benefits. 

Prosecutions were begun in 285 cases, 
52 against employers and 233 against 
claimants.* 

Punitive disqualifications as a result of 
false statements or misrepresentations by 
claimants numbered 1,626.* 





* These do not necessarily relate to the investi- 
gations conducted during this period. 
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Unemployment Insurance Fund 


Revenue received by the Unemployment 
Insurance Fund in November totalled $29,- 
588,260.44, compared with $30,065,935.05 
in October and $29,684,645.04 in November 
1961. 


Benefits paid in November totalled $18,- 
933,672.63, compared with $15,753,718.61 
in October and $20,938,332.74 in Novem- 
ber 1961. 

The balance in the Fund on November 
30 was $100,583,175.19; on October 31 it 
was $89,928,587.38 and on November 31, 
1961 it was $163,483,393.73. 


Monthly Report on Operations of 
the National Employment Service 


Vacancies notified by employers to na- 
tional employment offices continued to 
decline seasonally in December, although 
the total was about the same as in Decem- 
ber 1961. Some 98,700 vacancies were 
notified in December, compared with 130,- 
700 in the preceding month and 99,400 a 
year earlier. Vacancies for women, at 
40,500, were 11.1 per cent higher than a 
year earlier but vacancies for men declined 
by 7.4 per cent to a total of 58,200. 


In December 1962, some 97,000 place- 
ments were made, an increase of 0.7 per 
cent over the same month last year, the 
smallest year-to-year rate of increase to 
be recorded since early 1961. Placements of 
men decreased from December 1961 by 
6.0 per cent to 57,500, although placements 
of women increased by 12.3 per cent. 


Some 2,600 of the placements effected in 
December involved the movement of work- 
ers from one local office area to another. 
Although slightly higher than that a year 
earlier, this total of transfers was sub- 
stantially smaller than that in November, 


indicating a seasonal reduction in local 
shortages of labour. 


Only the two largest regions continued 
to record year-to-year increases in place- 
ments. Percentage changes over December 
a year ago, by regions, were as follows: 


At lantiGad Mewes 6 xc oe. Phe 222255 
Quebec ... + 7.7 
Ontario +12.3 
Prairie . —115 
PRCIIC a ee ates eae — 4,5 


Cumulative totals for the calendar year 
1962 show an outstanding record in volume 
of employment activity, despite some reduc- 
fions toward the end of the year. Em- 
ployers notified NES offices of some 1,555,- 
000 vacancies, and 1,336,000 of these 
vacancies resulted in placements. Some 
73,000, or 5.5 per cent of these placements 
required the movement of workers between 
local. office areas. Each of these totals 
represents a postwar record in employment 
activity, indicating a highly active labour 
market during most of the year. 


Decisions of the Umpire under 
the Unemployment Insurance Act 


Decision CUB 2078, November 28, 1962 


(Transiation) 

Summary of the Main Facts: The claim- 
ant filed an initial application for benefit 
on December 27, 1961, and registered for 
employment as a mechanical shovel opera- 
tor. He stated that he had last worked as 
a tractor operator from April 17 to Decem- 
ber 21, 1961. The claim was allowed as of 
December 17, 1961. 

On March 28, 1962, he reported to the 
local office that he had been working as a 
driver of a school bus. He worked about 
14 hours in the morning and 14 hours in 
the evening. He stated that the job was 
only temporary, because if he found regular 
work, “I would leave this job.” 
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At the same time he told the local office 
that his doctor had told him that “it would 
be advisable for me to undergo a surgical 
operation.” When he went to hospital he 
would have to give up his bus driver’s job 
for about two weeks, he said. 

As the claimant met the conditions of 
Regulation 155 (4) since he was not work- 
ing the full working week, the insurance 
officer decided that he was unemployed 
within the meaning of sections 54 (1) and 
57. Ly oL.ine Act. The claimant’s earnings 
were not deducted from his benefit since 
they were less than the $17 a week to 
which he was entitled under section 56 of 
the, Act. 


The claimant wrote to the local office 
that he had, on the morning of April 2, 
1962, completed his usual trips at the 
opening of the school and that he would 
go into hospital at 4 o’clock in the afternoon 
to undergo surgery. The doctor who exam- 
ined the claimant certified that the operation 
was scheduled for April 9 and that he 
would be incapable of resuming his employ- 
ment before the end of the month. 

On April 16, the insurance officer dis- 
qualified the claimant from receiving benefit 
as from April 2 because he had lost his 
employment by reason of illness (sections 
54 (2) (a) and 66 of the Act). 

On May 1 the claimant appealed to the 
board of referees. In his appeal he pointed 
out that he had been receiving unemploy- 
ment insurance since January 3, had to 
have an operation on April 2, and that his 
benefit was suspended “because I was earn- 
ing $15 a week as a school bus driver,” 
although “they told me that I was entitled 
to earn this amount over and above my 
unemployment insurance .. .” 

The board of referees heard the appeal 
on July 4. The claimant was not present 
nor represented at the hearing. 

The unanimous decision of the board 
reads, in part: 


. . . In the board’s opinion, the record shows 
that the claimant took advantage of his period 
of unemployment to undergo treatment and 
care and this did not come, under the circum- 
stances, within the purview of section 66, 
since he was unemployed, was already receiv- 
ing benefit and could have remained jdle instead 
of working three hours each day in employ- 
ment other than in his usual occupation. In 
addition the illness from which he was suffering 
and which did not hinder him from working 
is a chronic illness that is often met with in 
the majority of men in his occupation. 

Consequently, the board of referees, com- 
posed of its chairman, the employers’ represen- 
tative and the employees’ representative, unani- 
mously allow the claimant’s appeal and reject 
the insurance officer’s decision. 


On August 20 the insurance officer 
appealed to the Umpire. In his reasons for 
appeal he said, among other things: 


It is granted that the claimant fulfilled the 
first part of section 66 of the Act, that is that 
he had become entitled to receive benefit at the 
time when he became unable to work due to 
illness. In addition, it is granted that his part- 
time work in no way affected his right to 
receive benefit. However, he nevertheless seems 
to be disqualified from receiving benefit by 
reason of the last part of section 66 of the 
Act since he, in fact, lost his job or ceased 
to work because of illness. 


Considerations and Conclusions: Section 
66 of the Act is an exceptional disposition; 
it must, consequently, be strictly interpreted. 
Consequently, the word “to work” in the 
expression “ceased to work” must, in the 
absence of any explicit clause to restrict or 
otherwise modify it, be understood in its 
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ordinary sense of to devote oneself to a 
remunerative occupation, whatever be the 
nature and duration of that occupation. 

According to the evidence, the claimant 
worked in the ordinary sense of the word 
on the morning of April 2, 1962, and if 
he did not do so in the afternoon of the 
same day, it is solely by reason of illness. 
Therefore, the insurance officer was right 
in disqualifying the claimant from receiving 
benefit under section 54 (2) (a) of the 
Act. 

I consequently decide to allow the insur- 
ance officer’s appeal. 


Decision CUB 2085, November 30, 1962 


Summary of the Main Facts: The claim- 
ant, a married woman, filed an_ initial 
application for benefit on March 16, 1962. 
She stated in the application that she had 
worked as a marker for a laundry and 
dry cleaning establishment at $78 a week 
from June 1957 to March 7, 1962. The 
claim was allowed at the rate of a person 
without dependant. 

On May 24 she applied for the depend- 
ency rate of benefit in respect of her 
nine-year-old daughter. In answer to ques- 
tions on the application form she said she 
had to support this dependant because her 
husband was out of work and had ex- 
hausted his unemployment benefits, that 
she expected “to support her as long as I 
am able to,” and that she had done so 
“all the time when I was working.” She 
said also that no one else was contributing 
to the dependant’s support. 

In answer to questions by the NES local 
office in a letter dated May 25, she said 
her husband had claimed her daughter for 
income tax purposes for 1961, that he had 
claimed her as his dependant when he was 
on unemployment insurance benefit, and 
that he ceased to collect his benefit on May 
18, 1962. 

On May 29, 1962, the insurance officer 
notified the claimant that, on the informa- 
tion which had been presented, she was 
not entitled to the dependency rate of 
benefit, on the ground that she had failed 
to prove that she was wholly or mainly 
maintaining the person for whom _ she 
claimed the dependency rate (section 47 (39) 
of the Act and Regulation 168). 

The claimant appealed to a board of 
referees on June 5, 1962, and said: 


. . . I feel that I should be able to claim 
my daughter as a dependant as she is wholly 
maintained by me. As I stated in the previous 


form which I filled in that I was going to keep 


my daughter as long as I could and since my 
husband is no longer receiving his benefits, 
and has not been receiving any since the 
middle of May, I feel that I should definitely 
be able to claim my daughter as a dependant. 
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When my husband obtains a steady position 
and [is] able to support our daughter, then 
I will notify you and have her as his depend- 
PATI Leo Weir 


In a letter received with her appeal, 
she stated: “My reason for appeal is 
because my husband is not working and 
his unemployment insurance has run out, 
and he is not drawing any other income, 
and I am not able to keep her on my 
$21.00 per week, and that is the reason I am 
claiming her. . .” 


The board of referees heard the case on 
June 27. The claimant was accompanied 
at the hearing by the secretary-treasurer 
of the local of the Laundry, Dry Cleaning 
& Dye House Workers’ International Union 
of which she was a member. 


The unanimous decision of the board 
reads: 


Reviewing the evidence in the submission and 
the jurisprudence in CUB 1048, which is rele- 
vant to this case and has a direct application 
to the merits of this appeal, and which has 
been referred to the Board for guidance, we 
can do no other than agree with the decision 
of the insurance officer. The Board disallows 
the appeal and the dependency rate is not 
approved as stated in the insurance officer’s 
reasons. 


On August 2 the union appealed to 
the Umpire, stating that at the time the 
claimant was laid off her husband was 
unemployed and had used up his insurance 
benefits by May 18. While he was entitled 
to benefits he had claimed the daughter as 
a dependant; he had also claimed her as 
a dependant for 1961 income tax purposes. 


From May 18, however, the union said, 
the family’s only income was the $2 a 
week that the claimant was receiving in 
unemployment benefits. She found it im- 
possible to support the family on_ this 
amount and, therefore, wished to claim her 
daughter as a dependant. 


The union then stated: 


Section 47 (3) states that for the purpose of 
this Section 
(a) Person with a dependant is 
(II) a married woman who has a hus- 
band dependent on her; 
(III) a person who maintains solely or 
mainly one or more children under 
the age of 16 years. 


(b) A child means a child of the insured 
person; 

(c) A person who does not reside in Canada 
is not a dependant, except as prescribed 
by the regulations made by the Com- 
mission. 

The submission of [the claimant] is therefore 
that she is entitled to claim her child as a 
dependant since she is a person, who, accord- 
ing to subsection (III), maintains wholly or 
mainly one child under the age of 16 years 
and that child does not reside outside of 
Canada. 
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It is therefore submitted that as the words 
of this subsection are clear and unequivocal, as 
of May 18, 1962, [the claimant] was maintain- 
ing wholly a child under the age of 16 years. 
It is submitted further that the only test is 
whether or not the person claiming was main- 
taining wholly or mainly a dependant at the 
time the unemployment insurance benefit is 
claimed, and not whether that person has 
claimed for a dependant prior to that time. The 
test applied by the Court of Referees appears 
to have been that there has to be continuity 
of a relationship of dependency so as to ensure 
the genuineness of such a relationship. We sub- 
mit that this is an incorrect principle for deter- 
mining the issue of dependency. The Act does 
not qualify dependency in any way and it 
cannot be implied from the clear words of the 
Statute. There is no condition that the depen- 
dency need exist prior to the claim. 

For this principle, may we refer you to the 
quotation of Lord Atkinson, cited in the case 
of Victoria v. Bishop of Vancouver Island, 
1921, 3 WWR. 214: 

“In the construction of statutes their words 
must be interpreted in their ordinary gram- 
matical sense unless there be something in the 
context or in the object of the statute in which 
they occur, or in the circumstances with refer- 
ence to which they are used in a special sense, 
different from their ordinary grammatical sense.” 

The above canon of construction has been 
followed again and again and has been called 
the Golden Rule forthe interpretation of 
Statutes (per Perdue, J. A.). The “ordinary 
grammatical sense’ of S 47 (3) (III) does not 
allow for the addition of the words “and who 
has maintained solely or mainly one or more 
children prior to the making of the claim for 
benefits.” 

What has happened prior to the claim is 
entirely irrelevant. The only question for the 
Board of Referees to concern themselves with 
is the question of whether at the time of the 
claim, the person claiming for the dependant 
is the person maintaining wholly or mainly a 
child: that is to say, the Board need only ask 
“who at the time of the claim is the actual 
breadwinner of the family?” 


Indeed, to argue that the person claiming 
for a dependant must be the person who has 
always claimed for the dependant is to add 
to the statute not only a qualification unjustified 
in law, but also one inconsistent with the facts 
of married life. To argue that continuity is 
necessary in order to claim dependency rates 
is to propound the fallacy “once a breadwinner, 
always a breadwinner.” This is clearly an 
unrealistic view of married life. In these days 
of heavy unemployment, it is sometimes the 
husband who is the chief breadwinner and 
sometimes it is the wife . . . When the wife 
is the sole provider for the family, then she is 
entitled to claim for her dependants also, 
and surely this must have been the real inten- 
tion behind the legislation. 


We therefore ask you to reject the decision 
of the Board of Referees and allow [the claim- 
ant’s] appeal... 

Considerations and Conclusions: The only 
question before me for decision in the 
present case is whether or not the claimant 
has shown that, as from Sunday, May 20, 

(Continued on page 163) 
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LABOUR CONDITIONS IN FEDERAL 


GOVERNMENT CONTRACTS 





Wage Schedules Prepared and Contracts Awarded during December 
Works of Construction, Remodelling, Repair or Demolition 


During December the Department of Labour prepared 71 wage schedules for inclusion 
in contracts proposed to be undertaken by departments of the federal Government and its 
Crown corporations in various areas of Canada, for works of construction, remodelling, 
repair or demolition. In the same period, a total of 85 contracts in these categories was 
awarded. Particulars of these contracts appear below. 

In addition, 57 contracts not listed in this report and which contained the General 
Fair Wages Clause were awarded by Central Mortgage and Housing Corporation, Defence 
Construction (1951) Ltd and the Departments of Defence Production, Mines and Technical 
Surveys, Northern Affairs and National Resources, Post Office, Public Works and 
Transport. 

A copy of the wage schedule issued for each contract is available on request to trade 
unions concerned or to others who have a bona fide interest in the execution of the 
contract. 

(The labour conditions included in each of the contracts listed under the heading provide 
that: 

(a) the wage rate for each classification of labour shown in the wage schedule included 
in the contract is a minimum rate only and contractors and subcontractors are not exempted 
from the payment of higher wages in any instance where, during the continuation of the work, 
wage rates in excess of those shown in the wage schedule have been fixed by provincial 
legislation, by collective agreements in the district, or by current practice; 

(b) hours of work shall not exceed eight in the day and 44 in the week, except in 
emergency conditions approved by the Minister of Labour; 

(c) overtime rates of pay may be established by the Minister of Labour for all hours 
worked in excess of eight per day and 44 per week; 

(d) no person shall be discriminated against in regard to employment because of his 
race, national origin, colour or religion, nor because he has made a complaint with respect 
to alleged discrimination. ) 


Contracts for the Manufacture of Supplies and Equipment 


Contracts awarded in December for the manufacture of supplies and equipment were 
as follows: 


Department No. of Contracts Aggregate Amount 
Defence Construction’ (195 1) state ee oe 3 $ 15,000.00 
Defence Production ..... eee: RE ee ee 88 1,016,766.00 
POS MOTNCE 0 a. ee ee 2 18,580.00 
Royal Canadian Mounted Police ...................... 1 5,379.00 


The Fair Wages and Hours of Labour 
legislation of the federal Government has 
the purpose of insuring that all Government 
contracts for works of construction and for 
the manufacture of supplies and equipment 
contain provisions to secure the payment of 
wages generally accepted as fair and reason- 
able in each trade or classification employed 
in the district where the work is being per- 
formed. 

The practice of Government departments 
and those Crown corporations to which the 
legislation applies, before entering into con- 
tracts for any work of construction, re- 
modelling, repair or demolition, is to obtain 
wage schedules from the Department of 
Labour showing the applicable wage rate 
for each classification of workmen deemed 
to be required in the execution of the work. 
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These wage schedules are thereupon in- 
cluded with other relevant labour condi- 
tions as terms of such contracts to be 
observed by the contractors. 

Wage schedules are not included in con- 
tracts for the manufacture of supplies and 
equipment because it is not possible to 
determine in advance the classifications to 
be employed in the execution of a contract. 
A statement of the labour conditions which 
must be observed in every such contract 
is however, included therein and is of the 
same nature and effect as those which apply 
in works of construction. 

Copies of the federal Government’s Fair 
Wages and Hours of Labour legislation 
may be had upon request to the Industrial 
Relations Branch of the Department of 
Labour, Ottawa. 
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(The labour conditions included in contracts for the manufacture of supplies and equip- 
ment provide that: 


(a) all persons who perform labour on such contracts shall be paid such wages as are 
currently paid in the district to competent workmen; and if there is no current rate, then 
a fair and reasonable rate, but in no event shall the wages paid be less than those established 
by the laws of the province in which the work is being performed; 


(b) the working hours shall be those fixed by the custom of the trade in the district, or if 
there be no such custom, then fair and reasonable hours; 


(c) overtime rates of pay may be established by the Minister of Labour for all hours 
worked in excess of those fixed by custom of the trade in the district, or in excess of fair 
and reasonable hours; 


(d) no person shall be discriminated against in regard to employment because of his 
race, national origin, colour or religion, nor because he has made a complaint with respect 
to alleged discrimination. ) 


Wage Claims Received and Payments Made during December 


During December the sum of $978.90 was collected from one contractor for wage 
arrears due his employees as a result of his failure to apply the wage rates and other 
conditions of employment required by the schedule of labour conditions forming part 
of his contract. This amount is for distribution to the 39 workers concerned. 


Contracts Containing Fair Wage Schedules Awarded during December 
Atomic Energy of Canada Limited 


Chalk River Ont: Rusco Ottawa Ltd, installation of windows, 2nd north extension, 
Metallurgy Bldg 465. 


Central Mortgage and Housing Corporation 


New Glasgow N S: Maritime Mechanical Construction, rewiring of 24 houses 
(Project 2/48). Pinawa Man: Louis Ducharme &. Associates Ltd, construction of hostel 
(Job 29); Imperial Construction Co Ltd, construction of 34 row housing units (Job 31). 
Winnipeg Man: Imperial Construction Co Ltd, construction of 165 housing units (FP 
P7261). 


In addition, this Corporation awarded 15 contracts containing the General Fair 
Wages Clause. 


Department of Citizenship and Immigration 


Edmonton Indian Agency Alta: Thomas Koziak, installation of plumbing facilities, 
sewer & water services & structural alterations in 12 houses, Stony Plain Reserve. Kamloops 
indian Agency B C: McKinnon Plumbing & Heating Ltd, replacement of hot water boiler 
& storage tank, Kamloops IRS. 


Defence Construction (1951) Limited 


Summerside P E I; Eastern Woodworkers Ltd, construction of addition to armament 
bidg, RCAF Station. Cornwallis N S: Joseph Downey & Son, interior painting of 107 
PMQs, HMCS Cornwallis; Chas Dargie & Son Ltd, installation of asbestos tile in Bldg 20, 
HMCS Cornwallis. Dartmouth N S: Joseph Downey & Son, interior painting of various 
apartments, Shannon Park Married Quarters. Chatham N B: Marrithew Construction 
Ltd, clearing & grubbing, RCAF Station; Melvin J Hayes, construction of roadwork, 
carpentry, etc, for liquid gaseous oxygen storage bldg, RCAF Station. La Salle Que: Morin 
& Plante Co Ltd, re-roofing of Bldg 6, HMCS Hochelaga. St Jean Que: Lloyd Construction 
Ltd, extension to central heating plant, RCAF Station; Dickson-Larkey Ltd, installation of 
underground steam distribution system, RCAF Station. Valcartier Que: St Lawrence 
Construction Ltd, extension to waterworks system, CARDE. Shirley Bay Ont: Cribb Con- 
struction Co Ltd, modification to electrical standby power distribution system, DRB. 
Frobisher Bay N W T: Whelpton Electric Ltd, supply & erection of antennae masts at 
RCN Receiving Site. 


Building and Maintenance 


Kitchener Ont: F W Hill & Co, alterations to existing bldg for Victoria St Armoury. 
In addition, Defence Construction (1951) Ltd awarded one contract containing the 
General Fair Wages Clause. 
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Department of Defence Production 


Dartmouth N S: A B C Construction Ltd, exterior repairs & installation of asbestos 
wall shingles, Bldg No 9, RCN Armament Depot. Shearwater N S: Webb Engineering Ltd, 
replacement of steam & return lines for Bldg No 21, RCN Air Station. Esquimalt BC: 
Futcher & Helgesen Ltd, erection of security fence, Munro Head; Steel-Bilt Contractors 
Ltd, supply & erection of prefabricated bldg at Pacific Naval Laboratory, HMC Dockyard. 


In addition, this Department awarded 16 contracts containing the General Fair 
Wages Clause. 


Department of Mines and Technical Surveys 


This Department awarded five contracts containing the General Fair Wages Clause. 


National Harbours Board 


Montreal Que: Walsh-Rivermont, construction of overflow to Montreal Aqueduct 
Canal, Section 1A, Champlain Bridge. 


Department of Northern Affairs and National Resources 


Enterprise & Rae N W T: Tim’s Garage, construction of roads. Fort Providence 
N W T: Territorial Expeditors Ltd, construction of road. Fort Smith N W T: Fort Smith 
Construction, construction of fire hall. Yellowknife N W T: O I Johnson Construction 
Ltd, construction of liquor administration office. 


In addition, this Department awarded one contract containing the General Fair 
Wages Clause. 


Post Office Department 


This Department awarded one contract containing the General Fair Wages Clause. 


Department of Public Works 


Laurenceton Nfid: Gid Sacrey Ltd, wharf repairs. St John’s Nfid: William Jacobs Ltd, 
harbour improvements (South Side Road). Summerside P E I: H J Phillips & Son, 
harbour improvements. Big Bras D’Or N S: MacDonald & MacKeigan, wharf repairs. 
Church Point N S: C J Thibodeau, construction of post office bldg. Halifax N S: The 
Foundation Co of Canada Ltd, repairs to Jetty 1, HMC Dockyard. Middle Point Cove 
N S: Naugle’s Sand & Gravel Co Ltd, breakwater repairs. Ste Marie-sur-Mer N B: Comeau 
& Savoie Construction Ltd, wharf repairs. Baie Comeau Que: Manik Construction Co 
Ltd, wharf repairs. Hebertville Station Que: Jean Paul Larouche, construction of post office 
bldg. Luceville Que: Fernando Belanger, construction of post office bldg. Montreal Que: 
Prieur Entreprises Inc, installation of mechanical doors, postal terminal bldg, 715 
Windsor St. Mont Rolland Que: Lionel Constantineau, construction of post office bldg. 
Pont Rouge Que: Les Entreprises Jean R Denoncourt Enrg, construction of post office 
bldg. St Agapit Que: Les Entreprises Jean R Denoncourt Enrg, construction of post office 
bldg. Ste Croix Que: Henri Garneau, construction of post office bldg. St Jean de Dieu Que: 
Paul Malenfant, construction of post office bldg. Arnprior Ont: A Oelsner & Son, interior 
& exterior painting, Civil Defence College; Stanley Sulphur Construction Co Ltd, altera- 
tions to five bldgs & hangar No 2, Civil Defence College. Ottawa Ont: Angus Robertson 
Ltd, construction of new administration bldg, National Research Council, Montreal Road. 
between Ottawa Ont and Hull Que: Dufresne Engineering Co Ltd, construction of 
MacDonald-Cartier Bridge. Tottenham Ont: Winson Construction Ltd, construction of 
post office bldg. Winnipeg Man: Safeway Electric Co Ltd, additions & alterations to 
lighting, 3rd & 4th floors, general post office bldg. Shellbrook Sask: W C Wells Con- 
struction Co Ltd, construction of federal bldg. Andrew Alta: Briden Construction Ltd, 
construction of post office bldg. Evansburg Alta: McLeod Mercantile Ltd, construction 
of post office bldg. Brentwood Bay B C: EJ Hunter & Sons, construction of post office bldg. 
Chemainus B C: Harbour Pile Driving, approach renewal. Kaslo B C: Williscroft Con- 
struction Ltd, construction of post office bldg. Fort Mann B C: Greenlees Piledriving Co 
Ltd, float renewal. Prince Rupert (Fairview Bay) B C: Universal Electric (Division of 
Univex Electrical Construction & Engineering Ltd), electrical installation, Ferry Terminal. 
Shoal Harbour B C: Victoria Pile Driving Co Ltd, construction of fishermen’s harbour. 
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Snug Cove B C: Fraser River Pile Driving Co Ltd, float renewal. Sourdough Bay B C: 
Northwest Construction Ltd, construction of storage bldg for Department of Fisheries. 
Ucluelet B C: Tom Gibson Contracting, approach & float renewal. Winfield B C: Lang 
Construction Ltd, construction of post office bldg. 


In addition, this Department awarded 17 contracts containing the General Fair Wages 
Clause. 


Department of Transport 


Channel Head Nfld: J J Hussey Ltd, construction of dwelling & demolition of existing 
dwelling. St John’s (Torbay) Nfld: Davis Construction Ltd, installation of heating system 
for elevated water tank. Halifax N S: Steen Mechanical Contractors Ltd, plumbing, 
heating, ventilation, roof deck covering & related work, Air Terminal Bldg, International 
Airport. Sydney N S: Tidewater Construction Co Ltd, widening taxiway No 3 & sand 
seal portions of runways O7-25. Dorval Que: The Foundation Co of Canada Ltd, 
miscellaneous general works in main Air Terminal Bldg & air conditioning equipment 
for fingers, tunnels & aeroquay & related works, Montreal International Airport; Canadian 
Pittsburg Industries Ltd, permanently sealing of windows, strengthening of frames & 
replacement of weather stripping, Air Terminal Bldg, Montreal International Airport. 
Quebec Que: Adrien Hebert Ltee, revision to baggage handling facilities, Air Terminal 
Bldg. St Mary’s Island Que: Landry Construction Inc, construction of dwelling & power 
house & demolition of existing dwelling. near Amherstburg Ont: Ranta Enterprises 
(Amherstburg) Ltd, construction of two landings for Pier Lights “F” & “G”, Detroit 
River. Caribou Island Ont: George Stone & Sons Ltd, construction of dwelling & demolition 
of existing dwelling. Michipicoten Island Ont: George Stone & Sons Ltd, construction of 
bungalow at East End. near Newboro Ont: Rothwell-Perrin Lumber Ltd, construction of 
bungalow for lockmaster, Narrows Lockstation, Rideau Canal. Sarnia Ont: Docherty & 
Whelpton Construction Co, modification of remote transmitter bldg. Uplands Ont: T P 
Crawford Ltd, installation of air conditioning on second & third floors, Air Terminal 
Bldg, Ottawa Airport. Windsor Ont: Whelpton Electric Ltd, construction of garage, firehall 
& related work. Penticton B C: Gilmour Construction & Engineering Co Ltd, construction 
of duct & pullpit system & related work. Pitt Meadows B C: Hanssen Construction Co 
Ltd, construction of garage, airport services bldg & related work. Tofino B C: Tom Gibson 
Contracting, replacing bridge on Airport road. White Rock B C: Brockbank & Hemingway 
Ltd, construction of non-directional beacon bldg & related work. Yellowknife N W T: 
Solar Construction Co Ltd, construction of water & sewer services for terminal bldg at 
Airport. 

In addition, this Department awarded one contract containing the General Fair 
Wages Clause. 
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Decisions of the Umpire 


(Continued from page 159) 


1962, she, and not her husband, was the 
person who was maintaining wholly or 
mainly their nine-year-old daughter. 

In CUB 1260, which is a more recent 
decision than CUB 1048, the Umpire ruled 
that “the rate of benefit applicable to the 
dependency or single status is subject to 
fluctuation according to the factors present 
at any given time.” 

The factors present at the time the 
claimant applied for the dependency rate of 


benefit in the instant case can be summed 
up as follows: (a) the claimant was the 
breadwinner of the family, and (b) her 
husband was in receipt of no income what- 
soever. 

In view of the foregoing, I consider that 
the claimant has shown that she was entitled 
to the dependency rate of benefit as from 
May 20, 1962. 

I consequently decide to allow the union’s 
appeal. 
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PRICES AND THE 


COST OF LIVING 





Consumer Price Index, January 1963 


The consumer price index (1949100) 
edged up 0.1 per cent, from 131.9 to 132.0, 
between December and January.* Increases 
in the food, housing and recreation and 
reading indexes outweighed decreases in the 
clothing and transportation indexes. The 
health and personal care, and tobacco and 
alcohol indexes were unchanged. 

The consumer price index for January 
19627 was. 129.7; 

The food index rose 0.9 per cent, from 
127.8 to 129.0, as a result of price increases 
on a wide range of items, including bread, 
sugar, citrus fruits, bananas, frozen orange 
juice and imported fresh vegetables. Beef 
and pork prices continued to decline for the 
third successive month, after their October 
1962 peaks. Lower prices were reported also 
for eggs, turkey and canned vegetables. 

The housing index increased 0.1 per cent, 
from 135.7 to 135.9. The shelter component 
rose 0.2 per cent but the household opera- 
tion index was unchanged. In shelter, rents 
were unchanged but the home-ownership 
index increased. In household operation, 
lower prices for appliances, floor coverings 
and textiles balanced price increases for 
furniture, utensils and equipment, and 
household supplies. 

The clothing index declined 0.9 per cent, 
from 115.8 to 114.7, reflecting widespread 
January sales for all clothing groups, partic- 
ularly men’s overcoats and suits, women’s 
fur and cloth coats and children’s winter 
coats. 

The transportation index declined 0.3 per 
cent, from 140.2 to 139.8, as a result of 
further price decreases for gasoline in 
eastern Canada and somewhat lower prices 
for new passenger cars. The local trans- 
portation index was up slightly as a result 
of bus fare increases in one city. 

The recreation and reading index in- 
creased (0.3 per cent, from 148.2 to 148.6. 
Higher prices for television sets and phono- 
graph records moved the recreation com- 
ponent and a price increase for newspapers 
in one city caused a fractional rise in the 
reading component. 

The health and personal care, and 
tobacco and alcohol indexes were unchanged 
at 159.8 and 117.8 respectively. 





* See Table F-1, p. 186. 
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City Consumer Price Indexes, December 1962 


Consumer price indexes (1949—100) 
between November and December rose in 
three cities, fell in two cities, and were 
unchanged in the other five.* Increases 
were 0.2 per cent in Montreal and Saskatoon- 
Regina, and 0.4 per cent in Saint John; 
decreases were 0.1 per cent in Halifax and 
0.2 per cent in Toronto. 


Food indexes fell in seven cities, de- 
creases ranging from 0.1 per cent in St. 
John’s, Ottawa and Vancouver to 1.0 per 
cent in Halifax. Increases in the food 
indexes were 0.2 per cent in Saint John and 
Winnipeg and 1.1 per cent in Montreal. 


Six cities had higher housing indexes; 
the other four were unchanged. Clothing 
indexes were higher in all cities except 
two, in which they were lower. Transporta- 
tion indexes rose in five cities, fell in three, 
and remained unchanged in two. The only 
change in the health and personal care 
indexes was a slight decline in the Winnipeg 
index. In the recreation and reading group, 
four indexes were higher, four lower, and 
two unchanged. There were no changes in 
the city indexes for tobacco and alcohol. 


Percentage changes in the regional in- 
dexes between November. and December 
were: Saint John +0.4, Montreal + 0.2, 
Saskatoon-Regina -++0.2, Toronto —0.2, 
Halifax —0.1. The remaining five regional 
indexes were unchanged. 


Point changes in regional consumer price 
indexes were: Saint John +0.5 to 131.9; 
Montreal +0.3 to 132.3; Saskatoon-Regina 
+0.3 to 128.3; Toronto —0.2 to 133.0; 
Halifax —0.1 to 130.8. St. John’s, Ottawa, 
Winnipeg, Edmonton-Calgary and Van- 
couver remained unchanged at 118.17, 
132.7, 130.1, 127.4 and 130.6 respectively. 


Wholesale Price Index, December 1962 


The general wholesale index (1935-39— 
100) stood at 242.4 in December, practically 
unchanged from the November index of 
242.3 but 2.5 per cent higher than the 
December 1961 index of 236.5. 

A moderate advance in one major group 
index and slight increases in two others 
narrowly outweighed downward movements 





Sceu bab) emi =2-6 amr So 
+ On base June 1951=—100. 
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of similar magnitude in four major group 
indexes. The remaining one—non-metallic 
minerals products—was unchanged. 

The vegetable products group index rose 
1.4 per cent to 216.3 from 213.3. Increases 
ot 0:1 per cent or less were recorded for 
textile products, to 244.3 from 244.1, and 
chemical products, to 190.2 from 190.1. 

The animal products group index moved 
down 1.3 per cent to 265.4 from 268.8. 
Decreases in three major group indexes 
were confined to 0.1 per cent or less: wood 
products to 318.7 from 319.1, iron products 
to 254.8 from 255.0, and non-ferrous metals 
products to 194.6 from 194.7. 

The non-metallic mineral products index 
was unchanged at 189.5. 

The residential building material price 
index (1935-39=-100) was 296.2 in Decem- 
ber, unchanged from the November index. 
On the base 1949—100 the index was 129.9. 

The non-residential building material price 
index (1949—100) edged up to 132.9 from 
132.4. 


The index of Canadian farm product 
prices (1935-39—100) eased down 0.6 per 
cent, in the three week period ended Decem- 
ber 21, from 230.9 to 229.6. The animal 
products index declined 1.8 per cent but 
the field products index moved up 1.6 per 
Cent: 


U.S. Consumer Price Index, December 1962 


The United States consumer price index 
(1957-59=100) declined slightly between 
mid-November and mid-December, drop- 
ping from 106.0 to 105.8. The decline was 
attributed to lower food prices. 


British Index of Retail Prices, November 1962 


The British index of retail prices (Jan. 16, 
1962—100) rose from 101.4 to 101.8 be- 
tween mid-October and mid-November 
1962. On the base Jan. 17, 1956100 it 
rose from 119.1 to 119.6. 


The food index rose about 0.5 per cent 
and the fuel and light index nearly 4.5 per 
cent. But the transportation and vehicles 
index dropped nearly 2 per cent. 





Publications Recently Received 
in Department of Labour Library 


The publications listed below are not 
for sale by the Department of Labour. 
Persons wishing to purchase them should 
communicate with the publishers. Publica- 
tions listed may be borrowed by making 
application to the Librarian, Department 
of Labour, Ottawa. Students must apply 
through the library of their institution. 
Applications for loans should give the num- 
ber (numeral) of the publication desired 
and the month in which it was listed in 
the LABOUR GAZETTE. 

List No. 172 


Accidents 


1. INTERNATIONAL LABOUR OFFICE. Bene- 
fits in the Case of Industrial Accidents and 
Occupational Diseases. Seventh item on the 
agenda. Geneva, 1962. Pp. 172. At head of 
title: Report 7 (1). International Labour 
Conference. 47th session, Geneva, 1963. 


Part 1 provides background material, de- 
scribes the relevant law and practice in some 
member states, and includes a questionnaire 
to be completed and returned by member 
countries. 

2. U.S. BUREAU OF LABOR STATISTICS. 
Injuries and Accident Causes in the Fabri- 
cation of Structural Steel and Architectural 
Metalwork. Washington, GPO, 1962. Pp. 66. 
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Civil Service 


3. CANADA. ROYAL COMMISSION ON GOV- 
ERNMENT ORGANIZATION. [Report]. Abridged 
ed. Vol. 1. Management of the Public Serv- 
ice. Ottawa, Queen’s Printer, 1962. Pp. 228. 

The four sections of Vol. 1 are: 1. A Plan 
for Management. 2. Financial Management. 
3. Personnel Management. 4. Paperwork and 
Systems Management. 

4. FRANKEL, SAUL Jacos. A Model for 
Negotiation and Arbitration between the 
Canadian Government and its Civil Serv- 
ants. Montreal, published by the Industrial 
Relations Centre, McGill University, 1962. 
Ppe 76. 

Discusses pay determination and the present 
system of negotiation and arbitration in the 
Canadian civil service. There is some com- 
parison with the British experience with sugges- 
tions of how some of it might be adopted in 
Canada. In conclusion, the author outlines a 
proposed Civil Service Arbitration Act which 
lays down the conditions and scope of arbitra- 
tion. 


Conferences 


5. AMERICAN STATISTICAL ASSOCIATION. 
SocIAL STATISTICS SECTION. Proceedings, 
1961. Papers and Discussions presented at 
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the 121st Annual Meeting of the American 
Statistical Association, New York City, De- 
cember 27-30, 1961 ... Washington, 1962. 
Pp. 246. 

Some of the topics discussed were computer 
uses in social statistics, educational statistics, 
the methods of the 1961 Census of Canada, 
and developments in scientific and technical 
personnel statistics. 


6. DALHOUSIE LABOUR INSTITUTE FOR THE 
ATLANTIC PROVINCES, HALIFAX, 1961. Dal- 
housie Labour Institute for the Atlantic 
Provinces, April 24-28, 1961. Halifax, Dal- 
housie Labour-University Committee, Insti- 
tue of Public Affairs, Dalhousie University, 
1961. Pp. 98. 

Partial Contents: Labour and Productivity— 
1. Labour Approaches and Policies, by Cleve 
Kidd. 2. A Management Point of View, by 
Maurice Fisher. Unemployment, by Russell 
Bell and William Woodfine. Labour-Manage- 
ment Relations in Sweden, by Thorbjorn 
Carlsson. Present Policies and Trends in Labour 
Legislation, by Bora Laskin. 


7. INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS CONFERENCE 
(MICHIGAN ). 7TH, UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN, 
1961. Critical Issues affecting Labor-Man- 
agement Relations. [Proceedings of] Seventh 
Annual Industrial Relations Conference, 
March 29-30, 1961. [Detroit, Institute of La- 
bor and Industrial Relations (University of 
Michigan-Wayne State University), 19627]. 
Pp. 160. 


Conference sponsored by the Labor and 
Industrial Relations Center of Michigan State 
University and the Section on Labor Relations 
Law of the State Bar of Michigan. 


Topics discussed: Public Measures to In- 
crease Jobs and Protect Income. Impact of Job 
Security on Collective Bargaining. Collective 
Bargaining Approaches to Job Security. Work 
Rules and Practices. Collective Bargaining: 
New Approaches to the Problem of Achieving 
Agreement. 


8. INTERNATIONAL CONFERENCE FOR WOM- 
EN WORKERS. 2ND, GERSAU, SWITZERLAND, 
1960. Report. Amsterdam, International 
Federation of Industrial Organizations and 
General Workers’ Unions, 1962. 1 vol. 
(various pagings). 

Some of the topics discussed were social 
problems of women workers, ILO activities 
relating to women workers, equal pay for equal 


work, and how to recruit women into labour 
unions. 


9. “RESOURCES FOR TOMORROW” CON- 
FERENCE, MONTREAL, 1961. Proceedings. 
Ottawa, Queen’s Printer, 1962. Pp. 519. 


Conference held October 23-28, 1961, under 
the sponsorship of the federal Department of 
Northern Affairs and National Resources and 
all the provincial Governments. 

The Conference considered such “‘renewable’”’ 
resources aS are associated with agriculture, 
soil, water, forestry, fisheries, wildlife, and 
recreation. “. . . in relation to national, regional 
and provincial goals for economic development; 
some problems of resource policy, management 
and administration being identified, and guide- 
lines for action proposed.” 
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10. SocIAL SECURITY CONFERENCE. 4TH, 
UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN, 1962. The Labor 
Market and Social Security. Proceedings of 
the Fourth Annual Social Security Confer- 
ence, January 23 and 24, 1962, University 
of Michigan. Kalamazoo, W. E. Upjohn 
Institute for Employment Research, 1962. 
Pp. 168. 

Sponsored by the Institute of Labor and 
Industrial Relations (University of Michigan- 
Wayne State University) and the Labor and 


Industrial Relations Center, Michigan State 
University. 

Contents deal with postwar labour market 
developments; labour market lessons from 
abroad; the place of the employment service; 
the retraining issue; unemployment insurance 
and today’s unemployment risks; depressed 
areas; retirement programs and the changing 
participation of the aged in the labour force. 


11. U.S. NATIONAL SCIENCE FOUNDATION. 
Scientific Manpower, 1961; Selected Papers 
delivered at the 1961 Annual Meetings of 
the American Statistical Association and 
the American Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science. Washington, GPO, 1962. 
Pp..30: 

Contents: Three Years after the Hauser 
Committee Report on Scientific and Technical 
Personnel Data. Periodic Establishment Surveys 
of Employment in Science and Engineering. 
Studies of Demand for Scientific and Technical 
Personnel. Census-Related Studies of Scientific 


and Technical Personnel. Engineering and 
Science—a Struggle for Survival. 


Corporations 


12. NATIONAL INDUSTRIAL CONFERENCE 
BoaRD. Financial Committees, by Norman 
E. Pflomm. New York, 1962. Pp. [66]. 


Discusses the advantages and disadvantages 
of financial committees. Contents: The Use of 
Finance Committees. The Finance Committee. 
The Capital Appropriations Committee. The 
Budget Committee. The Pension Committee. 
The Salary Committee. The General Account- 
ing Committee. 


13. NATIONAL INDUSTRIAL CONFERENCE 
Boarb. Inflation and Corporate Accounting, 
by Francis J. Walsh. New York, 1962. Pp. 
[103]. 

Contents: Impact of Inflation on Financial 
Statements. Considerations in making Price 
Level Adjustments. Viewpoints of Accounting 
Practitioners. Opinions of Accounting Societies 
and Government Agencies. Experience with 
Price Level Adjustments. 


Economic Conditions 


14. GEARY, ROBERT CHARLES, Ed. Europe’s 
Future in Figures. Contributors: J. Benard 
{and others]. Amsterdam, North-Holland 
Pub. Co., 1962. Pp. 343. 


: Articles on long-term economic forecasting 
in Belgium, France, West Germany, Great 
Britain, Italy, Netherlands, and Switzerland, 
etc: 
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15. JOHNSON, HARRY GORDON. Canada 
in a Changing World Economy. Toronto, 
published in co-operation with Carleton 
University by University of Toronto Press, 
1962. Pp. 62. Alan B. Plaunt Memorial 
Lectures given at Carleton University in 
1962. 

Contents: The Changing Balance of Power 
in the World Economy. The Changing Inter- 
national Economic System. The European 
Economic Community. Strains on the American 
Dollar. Stagnation in the Canadian Economy, 
1958-1961. The Unemployment Problem. The 
Problem of Growth. The Problem of Foreign 
Trade. Choices in Canada’s Commercial Policy. 

16. UNITED NATIONS. DEPARTMENT OF 
ECONOMIC AND SociAL AFFAIRS. World 
Economic Survey, 1961. New York, United 
Nations, 1962. Pp. 193. 


Education 


17. NATIONAL SOCIETY FOR THE STUDY 
OF EDUCATION. COMMITTEE ON IN-SERVICE 
EpucaTION. In-Service Education for Teach- 
ers, Supervisors, and Administrators. Edited 
by Nelson B. Henry. Chicago, NSSE; dis- 
tributed by the University of Chicago Press, 
1957. Pp. 376. 

Contents: The Need, History, and Basic 
Character of In-Service Education. Roles of 
Teachers, Administrators, and Consultants. In- 
Service Education Programs. Organization, Edu- 
cation, Training. 

18. STATON, THOMAS FELIX. How to 
Instruct Successfully; Modern Teaching 
Methods in Adult Education. New York, 
McGraw-Hill, 1960. Pp. 292. 


“. . . Tells how to prepare and present a 
period or course of instruction.” 


Education, Vocational 


19. CONFERENCE FOR TRADE AND JIN- 
DUSTRIAL EDUCATION. CENTRAL REGION. 
COMMITTEE ON TRAINING Ams. Three- 
Dimensional Teaching Aids for Trade and 
Industrial Instruction. [Rev. ed.]. Compiled 
by Harold J. Rosengren. [Washington, GPO, 
1962]. Pp. 46. 


The original edition was prepared by the 
Conference for Trade and Industrial Education, 
North Atlantic Region, Committee on Teaching 
Aids. Contains photographs of a number ot 
instructional aids made by students or teachers, 
each one accompanied by a brief statement of 
the purpose of the teaching aid. 


20. U.S. BUREAU OF APPRENTICESHIP AND 
TRAINING. Apprenticeship and Training in 
Carpentry Construction. Washington, GPO, 
1962. Pp. 56. 


“. . . An examination of the scope of car- 
penter ‘apprenticeship among unionized 
in the building construction industry.” 


Employees’ Benefit Plans 


21. U.S. BUREAU OF LABOR STATISTICS. 
Digest of One Hundred Selected Health and 
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Insurance Plans under Collective Bargain- 
ing, Winter 1961-62. Washington, GPO, 
90270 Ceased): 

Gives information about eligibility, require- 
ments, life insurance, accidental death and 
dismemberment, accident and sickness, and 
hospitalization in connection with the plans 
covered. 

22. U.S. BUREAU OF LABOR STATISTICS. 
Health and Insurance, and Pension Plan 
Coverage in Union Contracts, Late 1960. 
Washington, GPO, 1962. Pp. 4. 


23. U.S. BUREAU OF LABOR STATISTICS. 
Multi-Employer Pension Plans under Col- 
lective Bargaining: Prevalance, Benefit 
Provisions, Administrative Procedures, Func- 
tions of the Administrator, Individual Work- 
er’s Pension Rights, Financial Management, 
Spring 1960. Washington, GPO, 1962. Pp. 
131. Based on 736 plans covering 3.2 mil- 
lion workers. 


Labour Supply 


24. BAUM, SAMUEL. The Labor Force of 
Hungary. Washington, GPO, 1962. Pp. 34. 


One of the International Population Statistics 
Reports of the U.S. Bureau of the Census. 


25. HarRTLE, DoucLtas G. The Employ- 
ment Forecast Survey. Toronto, University 
of Toronto Press, c1962. Pp. 153. 

This is a study of the Employment Forecast 
Survey conducted by the Economics and Re- 
search Branch of the federal Department of 
Labour. 


26. U.S. BUREAU OF EMPLOYMENT SECUR- 
iry. Telephone Communication, Labor Mar- 
ket Developments. Washington, 1962. Pp. 
13. 


27. U.S. PRESIDENT’S COMMITTEE TO 
APPRAISE EMPLOYMENT AND UNEMPLOY- 
MENT STATISTICS. Measuring Employment 
and Unemployment. Washington, GPO, 
1962. Pp. 412. Robert A. Gordon, Chair- 
man. 

The Committee was asked by the President 
“to review the procedures used in collecting 
and tabulating statistics of employment and 
unemployment, the concepts used in classifying 
the labor force, and the analysis and publica- 
tion of final results.” 


Labouring Classes 


28. GREAT BRITAIN. FACTORY INSPECTOR- 
ATE. Annual Report of the Chief Inspector 
of Factories, 1961. London, HMSO, 1962. 
Pp. 102. 


29. McCartuy, J. Employment Services 
Placement of the Handicapped; Report on 
the International Seminar, Paris, 11th-13th 
December 1961. [Project No. 8/08-B]. Paris, 
Organization for Economic Co-operation 
and Development, 1962. Pp. 20. 
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An account of an international seminar on 
the selection and training of employment service 
staff specializing in the placement of the handi- 
capped. 

30. U.S. BUREAU OF LABOR-MANAGEMENT 
Reports. Union Financial Statistics; Selected 
Financial Data of Labor Organizations filing 
Annual Reports under the Labor-Manage- 
ment Reporting and Disclosure Act. Wash- 
ington, GPO, 1962. Pp. 66. 

Contains tables which show “total assets and 
liabilities as of the end of the union’s fiscal 
year; total receipts during the fiscal year, dis- 
tributed by dues and ‘other’ ; and total disburse- 
ments distributed by payments of any kind to 
officers and employees, loans made and other 
disbursements.” 


Professional Workers 


31. U.S. BUREAU OF EMPLOYMENT SECUR- 
ry. Placement of Professional Personnel. 
Rev. ed. Washington, GPO, 1962. Pp. 68. 

Provides information for those people, work- 
ing in U.S. local employment offices, who inter- 
view persons seeking professional, technical 
and management positions. 

32. U.S. BUREAU OF EMPLOYMENT SECUR- 
ivy. Professional Placement Service of the 
United States Employment Service. Wash- 
ington, 1962. Pp. 14. 


33. WADE, WorTH. Business and the Pro- 
fessional Unions, with a Survey of Patent 
Clauses in Union Contracts. Ardmore, Penn., 
Advance House, Publisher, c1961. Pp. 34. 

The author considers these questions: “1. Is 
organization desirable for technical personnel? 
2. What is the trend in professional unions? 
3. Who owns the inventions of technical em- 
ployees? 4. What is the attitude of the unor- 
ganized scientist, the employer, the unions and 
the professional societies?” 


Transportation 


34. CANADA. ROYAL COMMISSION ON 
TRANSPORTATION. [Report]. Vol. 3. Ottawa, 
Queen’s Printer, 1962. Pp. 620. 


Contains studies prepared for the Royal 
Commission on various aspects of transporta- 
tion. 


35. U.S. PRESIDENTIAL RAILROAD COM- 
MISSION. Report. Washington, GPO, 1962. 
Pp. 327. Appendix. V. 1-4. Washington, 
GPO, 1962. 4 vols. 


Contents of Appendices: V. 1. Index-Digest 
to the Record of the Commission’s Hearings. 
V. 2. Pay Structure Study, Railroad Operating 
Employees. V. 3. Studies relating to Railroad 
Operating Employees. V. 4. Studies relating to 
Collective Bargaining Agreements and Practices 
outside the Railroad Industry. 


Wages and Hours 


36. GIFFORD, JOHN LIDDELL KING. Wages, 
Inflation, Productivity; Adequate Adjustment 


of Wages, Margins, Salaries to Inflation, 
Productivity, Prosperity. Sydney, Angus and 
Robertson, 1961. Pp. 163. 


“One purpose of this book is to point the 
way for all interested in securing adequate 
adjustment of minimum wages and salaries to 
inflation, and to increased productivity and 
prosperity.” The book is intended as a textbook 
for first-year students in economics and statis- 
tics in Australian universities. 

37. U.S. BuREAU OF LABOR STATISTICS. 
Industry Wage Survey: Eating and Drinking 
Places, June 1961. Washington, GPO, 1962. 
igen Se 


Summarizes wages and related information 
for employees of eating and drinking places in 
27 metropolitan areas in the U.S. Contains 
occupational descriptions. 

38. U.S. BUREAU OF LABOR STATISTICS. 
Industry Wage Survey: Hotels and Motels, 
June 1961. Washington, GPO, 1962. Pp. 38. 

Summarizes wage and related information 
for employees of hotels, tourist courts, and 
motels in 23 metropolitan areas. Contains 
occupational descriptions. 

39. U.S. BUREAU OF LABOR STATISTICS. 
Summary of Earnings Series, 1939-62. 
Washington, 1962. Pp. 12. 


40. U.S. BUREAU OF LABOR STATISTICS. 
Union Wages and Hours: Printing Industry, 
July 1, 1961 and Trend, 1907-61. Washing- 
ton, GPO, 1962. Pp. 45. 


Miscellaneous 


41. DEGRAZIA, SEBASTIAN. Of Time, Work, 
and Leisure. New York, Twentieth Century 
Bund 902. pas. 

This study by the Twentieth Century Fund 
examines the nature of leisure in an indus- 
trial society. 

42. FRIEDMAN, MILTON. Price Theory, a 
Provisional Text. Chicago, Aldine Publish- 
ing Company, c1962. Pp. 285. 

The text of this book was developed from 
lecture notes prepared for the author’s classes 
at the University of Chicago. 

43. ROTHMAN, STUART. What You should 
Know about the Regional Offices of the 
National Labor Relations Board; an Address 
at the Information Program for Labor and 
Management at the University of Illinois, 
April 19, 1962. Washington, GPO, 1962. 
Pp. 39. 


44. TouzeL, Bessiz. The Province of 
Ontario—its Welfare Services. 4th ed.... 
rev. by Lillian Burke. Toronto, Ontario 
Welfare Council, 1962. Pp. 110. 


AS. U.S. INTERNAL REVENUE SERVICE. 
Statistics of Income: U.S. Business Tax 
Returns, 1959-60. Washington, GPO, 1962. 
Ppisg: 
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LABOUR STATISTICS 


Tables A-1 to A-3—Labour Force 

Table B-i—Labour Income 

Tables C-1 to C-6—Employment, Hours and Earnings 
Tables D-1 to D-5—Employment Service Statistics........ 
Tables E-1 to E-4—Unemployment Insurance 

Tables F-1 and F-2—Prices 

Tables G-1 to G-4—Strikes and Lockouts 





A—Labour Force 


TABLE A-1—REGIONAL DISTRIBUTION, WEEK ENDED JANUARY 19, 1963 
(estimates in thousands) 


Source: DBS Labour Force Survey 






































| | 

Atlantic | Prairie British 

Canada Region Quebec | Ontario Region Columbia 

7 o | a | ai ay 

Mierla pour FOrce..s.) <2. +s-.ccac-- 8 6,497 505 | 1,833 | i | 1,100 592 
aes eee eee, eee wee 4,741 444 | 1-355" | 1,701 806 435 
ret PAs t ditat i. as boo DARE cise Fe 1,756 | 151 | 478 | 676 294 157 

} 
COS ree panes 572 | 65 188 | 178 99 42 
TE ne ae Gomer aes 821 | 91 | 2780. 261 135 61 
TEL Veatas <<), cs 4cike op oe eke : 2,966 | 248 | 844 | 1,104 | 494 276 
BBE Ge yess ee coc As Bes «ead - 1,939 | 174 | 481 | 750 | 339 195 
Oory.earsland Over. s.-. pees ©. he 199 | 17 47 | 84 | 33 18 

co oe a eee 5,956 507 1,641 | 2,247 1,027 534 
Vek Se, eo 4,273 364 | 1,186 | 1,593 743 387 
CSTE Se ce eae Oe a 1,683 | 143 455 | 654 284 147 
ericulinire. | 48) kc one aces oe 538 | 32 | 102 | 144 245 15 
Non ar ricultune maces scdesaciec + see. 5,418 475 | 1,539 | 2,103 782 519 
Paid Workers..............0. 000000. 4,945 | 426 | 1,396 1,943 713 467 

Ie ake nee ce eine Ma 3,401 | 295 | 971 | 1,337 466 332 
"CTE mee earn are ney Sap 1,544 | 131 | 425 | 606 247 135 
j ] 

MET LOVEU o.y00o lad eav ne titwaa edie ones 541 88 | 192 130 73 58 
CPF och eRe an elie 2 Oe oa eames 468 80 | 169 | 108 63 48 
CT ee ee ee rae 73 | an 23 | 22 10 10 

Persons not in the Labour Force......... 5, 850 | 655 ral 1,931 1,005 548 
Wi oN ci cctehn. 1,394 179 | 393 | 422 259 141 
NOT er Sitti saint ea wae 4,456 | 476 | 1,318 | 1,509 746 407 
*Less than 10,000. 
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64193-6—5 


TABLE A-2—AGE, SEX AND MARITAL STATUS, WEEK ENDED 
JANUARY 19, 1963 


(estimates in thousands) 
Source: DBS Labour Force Survey 











14-19 20-64 years 65 years 
Total y ea Men Women ang i 








persons / Married 


Other | Married | Other | PeTsons 














Population 14 years of age and over“)..... 12,347 1,864 3,584 973 3,676 921 | 1,329 
Tabour force weecsscnc: anaes ae 6,497 572 3,439 | 827 819 641 199 
Hmployed:tincsncckoe sence 5, 956 486 3,175 | 697 794 617 187 
Unemployedies sstcknasch en cicrean 541 86 264 130 | 25 24 12 
Not in labour force................... 5, 850 1,292 145 | 146 2,857 280 1,130 
Participation rate) | 
1963; January: 19288 oe oe. ie 52.6 30.7 96.0 | 85.0 ded 69.6 15.0 
1962: DecemberiS es.) few seers ee 53.3 SHY ai 96.4 | 85.4 23.4 69.6 | 15.4 
Unemployment rate®) 
1963) January lO: ies. cnveber cern: 8.3 15.0 edt | 15.7 | 3.1 Sai 6.0 
1962, December 15.................... 6.3 12.2 5.7 | 12. | 2.0 3.0 Me 





® Excludes inmates of institutions, members of the armed services, Indians living on reserves and residents of the 
Yukon and Northwest Territories. 


@)The labour force as a percentage of the population 14 years of age and over. 
@)The unemployed as a percentage of the labour force. 
*Less than 10,000 unemployed. 


TABLE A-3—UNEMPLOYED, WEEK ENDED JANUARY 19, 1963 
(estimates in thousands) 
Source: DBS Labour Force Survey 




















1963 1962 1962 

| | 
Total unemployed cad cosas. steteias's ack tuaneee wee a naan es Gee em ane | 541 414. | 545 
On temporary layoff up, 60130 Ga ys-e ee escin: scien vis ete eee erie ener | 38 27 39 
Without; work’and seeking*work 26 3.2 ce oer os Se eine peice ciereapaiens 503 387 506 
Seekine fulltime workee.: 2. 4-426 As. 4 es nee em | 481 366 | 484 
Seeking part-time iworki5..- ties cies hs aan seis on Meena ieee ee 22 pA 22 
Seeking tinder A month ye esse ches eas eo ete cutter ins 47a G aioe aan eens 127 127 133 
Seeking’ t—s)imnonths ee sk tease ees aie can ee ete ee eee nate 251 165 231 
Seeking'4—6imonthatese - jkiasee en: snes ocktteas os pee ee om eons ean 71 51 75 
Seeking more than G'monthsiae cece s ne oon eee es oe eteeine cles «cooks ieee 54 44 67 
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Year and 


Month 


1957—Total.... 
1958—Total.... 
1959—Total.... 
1960—Total.... 
1961—Total. .. 


August..... 
September... 
October’... 
Novembert.. 


B—Labour Income 


TABLE B-1—ESTIMATES OF LABOUR INCOME 


Nore: Monthly and quarterly figures may not add to annual totals because of rounding. 


($ Millions) 


Source: Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


Monthly Totals 


Trans- 
portation, 
Storage 
and 
Communi- 
cation ©) 


Forestry 





Quarterly Totals ) 


Public 
utilities 


Trade | (including 


Finance 
Services 


Govern- 
ment) 





Supple- 
men- 
tary 

Labour 

income 


se Manu- 
Mining facturing 
535 4,838 
527 4,823 
552 5,096 
551 5,188 
545 5,348 
46.2 458.8 
45.5 451.3 
45.8 450.7 
45.2 455.9 
45.6 461.1 
45.1 469.0 
47.0 481.7 
48,2 492.1 
48.7 485.0 
48.3 490.6 
47.6 498.4 
47.1 493.3 
46.8 489.9 


Construc- 
tion 

336 1, 
270 1317 
288 1,279 
326 1,245 
285 1,225 

85.1 

68.2 

65.7 

85.8 


is arm © eis! awe) 'p\\hiKe) 10 e 0) Ge [el #i'e[eilfl\s: (m6) 1 (a:.@! et ele) a)\f/'e, ele eiua'.d) @)]-6) shes wire, es ||| a = 6 ele e606 


She 6) 6 ls 6) 6. @)h.0 6.0014 © © 6.6 Bil eles 0.6 ols @ «elf», 50 0.06.0 6 618 61014 @ 6) 0:0 0:86 6:6. 6.0.0 0 0 


eee ee eee eel eere reese eerie ee eeeesas[e es aevrestia eer assesnsisrseossese 


Cee ee esc cefosececcsrecelrcecerececsrcesi{ererecselecscecensesioccreces 


ee es Ce es OC es CO ee ie er rd 


soe e eer er sefe sesso treeless esr eeerseirveoseeersfoosesoesesrisossenes 


(Quarterly figures are entered opposite the middle month of the quarter but represent quarterly totals. 
@)Includes post office wages and salaries. 
)Figures in this column are for total labour income, Canada, but are not totals of the figures in the remaining 


columns of this table, as figures for labour income in Agriculture, Fishing and Trapping are not shown. 
*Revised. 


¢Preliminary. 
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1,625.1 
1,585.8 


1,565. 


—_ 
~J 
bo 
ao 
mT Ore OO Ort 4 
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C—Employment, Hours and Earnings 


Tables C-1 to C-3 are based on reports from employers having 15 or more employees; 
at November 1962 employers in the principal non-agricultural industries reported a total 
employment of 2,963,858. Tables C-4 and C-5 are based on reports from a somewhat 
smaller number of firms than Tables C-1 to C-3. They relate only to wage-earners for 
whom statistics of hours of work are also available whereas Tables C-1 to C-3 relate 
to salaried employees as well as to all wage-earners in the reporting firms. 


TABLE C-i—EMPLOYMENT, PAYROLLS AND WEEKLY WAGES AND SALARIES 
Source: Employment and Payrolls, DBS 
SSSSSaoaQaoququouomeememeoeoeee 











Industrial Composite) Manufacturing 
Index Numbers Index Numbers 
Me 1949— 
Year and Month (1949-100) Average aad Average 
Average Mad Average ieee 
3 ages r ‘= ages 
Employ- bl and Employ- saga and 
ment pa Salaries ment eee Salaries 
Salaries Salaries 
Averages 
OEE Seti ook Au tls HERE Oe Fe eee a ee oe 122.6 158.1 67.93 115.8 159.1 69.94 
LO5ST reer share ee aoe tee 117.9 163.9 70.43 109.8 165.3 leaod 
LAER Ser Re le «earl hana OR a eo 119.7 L710 73.47 1 PAS 75.84 
LOGO See A ee ee. Boe eee A 118.7 176.5 75.83 109.5 177.8 78.19 
TSG bs sty arceereeee nutes Rivas ohne oe 3 118.1 181.8 Cell 108.9 183.6 80.73 
1961— 
INOVeImibenscvteace a hitnden. cient 121.6 183.5 78.82 110.9 186.2 81.87 
WMEcembers Weeectie Cac chieee ates. 117.8 179.4 77.08 107.9 182.3 80.16 
1962— 
ANUS Veit cnc: aoe aCe eee 115.2 184.5 79.27 108.5 187.1 82.28 
Hebrusiny seme cer one ates ae 194.7 186.7 80.21 108.9 188.2 82.74 
Marelit tac Mann cu sae ete gee peek Sere a 115.2 187.2 80.41 109.6 189.3 83.23 
Apriliss tea: chee mn rece omer eee 116.7 186.7 80.21 110.4 189.0 83.11 
May, ..Ahat i5e haat, eee Oost PALS} 188.1 80.79 LSE 190.4 83.7 
DUNG Aen Aitce he ee ie ee ee 125.0 188.7 81.05 116.4 190.4 Saas 
Dilys eee ei ee. Cen cae ine, een 125.8 188.3 80.90 LR 189.1 83.13 
August 20. oe cet tn ee ee 127.0 188.1 80.80 117.6 187.9 82.62 
September.:.i7-02 5. ee eee 126.5 189.5 81.40 1Iate 190.8 83.91 
October = ee ee ee ee 125.4 189.9 81.57 115.9 191.8 84.34 
INovembertaacc.9-) cence 124.2 189.9 81.58 114.7 192.4 84.58 
ea Senonnaemnesameenemneremeereeeee merce ee ee ee 


“Includes (1) Forestry (chiefly logging), (2) Mining (including milling), quarrying and oil wells, (3) Manufacturing, 
(4) Construction, (5) Transportation, storage and communication, (6) Public utility operation, (7) Trade, (8) Finance, 
eee ae estate and (9) Service (mainly hotels, restaurants, laundries, dry cleaning plants, business and recrea- 
tional service). 


*Revised. 
{Preliminary. 
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TABLE C-2—AREA SUMMARY OF EMPLOYMENT AND AVERAGE WEEKLY WAGES 
AND SALARIES 


(1949=100) (The latest figures are subject to revision) 
Source: Employment and Payrolls, DBS 














Employment Index Numbers Average Weekly Wages 
and Salaries 
Area ee 
Nov. Oct. Nov. Nov. Oct. Nov. 
1962 1962 1961 1962 1962 1961 
$ $ 

Provinces a 
PSCC CRIT CUNT Cle neue cis cre ene cicye sis sim ohare ereusiicis stab aie sneyansi® 137.9 147.3 149.2 71.88 74.00 73.10 
PCMH ATO 1S (SNCs raion ain oe cles asic + soo ate Selotatetore « 145.4 154.3 144.1 56.00 56.22 55.58 
EDM .a Nyaa, SECON EE Se ea Sie ice ee ie peas rae nr ce 96.2 96.6 97.5 65.70 66.92 65.16 
very MME TLLTUS WICK oicrelcyercic, oresscse, Gum's tele 19 eyo roke see Seals mae tstau 104.8 107.6 107.5 65.64 65.49 64.30 
DY RISED ya5.5 lS SOO OOD Bn SUe TOORIIA He AOE Griz Ger: ie 125.5 126.4 123.0 79.17 78.94 76.36 
ROT IAT COMME MT a erie ails tela rei Poitoile “e nisiiecae (elie tvne Tefers sone atenstete, 6% 126.2 126.2 122.0 84.88 84.80 81,54 
(Nicci eas BO. OM. ccicn cet es nem cctidtets ates Bidens TAM 1 5eo ilioe! 75.91 76.55 74.05 
PAM CAGS ENV ALTACE Chie. cis fore Ri Gite. crate wie cyodetens sustise Moraiote ah 125.9 130.6 124.2 78.51 78.37 74.71 
Alberta (including Northwest Territories)........... 158.0 161.9 155.5 82.63 Saale 81.39 
British Columbia (including Yukon)................. 116.7 118.3 113.1 88.70 88.71 86.59 
Ganadagncncs ite Tes cekn dee eh coches Reateaes 124.2 125.4 121.6 81.58 81.57 78.82 

Urban areas 

MUMRLOMUIS Oe oA.) ttetas tas oR orsto ee <crrethoutin wcetee castes 3 155.38 154.7 148.7 60.03 61.02 Si.o2 
PEELS Vane rrn Chevastrers ci ciaicicvslels) sare: elalavetels AOR fe iaealesicesrolnvers 6 79.6 79.0 80.0 77.66 82.45 79.01 
TRIS 3 gine d Bape SERIE SEO Iene OIE Gina. 5 StS Cerin eee 125.1 124.1 126.7 67.02 67.86 65.48 
INU GOUGR Neca ares, ere «ci dove tare acetal aie oilers: clieue te Witeciilaiiataus aneitherans: 6 117.9 25 1s 61.12 61.90 60.02 
RSCURIA ALGO ETI Seats NEE. cre Bin-s bo a Geass c4e\e oe eheteiauecelatevertita ote res 106.1 106.1 110.1 65.9 65.75 62.93 
Clncoutimi—Jon quieres 20. 0 bo. tei te ald cleeiddie'ss 108.4 110.8 109.6 100.01 100.70 98.48 
(QTE! B50. aya o Bros GEIS CRAILI ic cae acc EOS Scie 12522 125.5 119.1 71.0 70.70 67.47 
ITO IEOO Ks cee ears cic sae olde isis oie ai-ctbuel tice ais ahs lendlcyaieteiass 112.9 114.1 WAZ 68.70 69.03 65.25 
PO PTEROUTTIAST UTE =< Seth cp Shaye sw wide g Gee a eh ove wie sees ielattle Gis ste scetel@lahe 6: 83.0 83.1 100.4 89.88 88.40 85.91 
SIITFEGRER EV CTSA ale cie.ci< ottce tii ors we dco musket « bashes wale tahoe s Tiss 119.1 114.8 fiifgave 76.88 74,45 
A PINE ONC WALLS Ae 12s Eire, Cece be tarektle © win oleate thera 83.4 . 84.6 83.4 67.74 67.18 62.44 
PUR carr raed ets ihe Mtn Socho «tera ilove Ao or Meee wi sioisvepe uate, Sbevece:« 129.2 129.8 127.5 80.56 80. 67 78.19 
(ON any Deed 8 RTD eR IY In Se 2 A 136.1 136.2 134.3 (Rey 76.32 73.41 
PRAM SSO eee, lets Seow she cavs lolers, okele,eleiis)soretnielstths, sis ithetereriateihers 121.6 120.6 115.3 80.62 80.04 76.88 
HAGE TOE OUD DUE ches: </aie-c casio raiaisia s/slsyott sbeile<sis afsaelerereias « 95.5 95.8 91.4 91.31 91.71 88.32 
PREMIUM Ses Mets OR: val sia; 5 evehs Bal ss loi lasts alee: bahaletanelalavette as 195.3 192.6 181.0 108. 40 98.77 96.23 
MINEROTOO Me Rac aat Mie tics oo si sutteie Mtv ois aus: He wlbaes sale gue eve, Magats: 142.2 141.4 136.5 84. 62 84.96 81.60 
SED ERANT COTS See ae Meth, sitio omits Pkt a. bk ae ciate o:nubha@cbauthedhers 116.5 114.5 111.0 90.25 90.78 86.71 
St. Catharines 114.6 114.3 ioe 96.03 93.72 86.69 
Niagara Falls 95.4 100.4 96,2 82.96 81.55 82.57 
PTs ChOT Chama, Me ete le cide otis Mile core eide eb oss hismieteles.s 87.1 87.9 83.2 77.00 77.01 74.02 
(Cagle oo batts Gen ee Ce iotia? Orc nt Gps AAEtS Adis 5. cere 129.7 129.9 121.2 76.00 76.80 73.04 
Keer ty sete Moya: cc: Sorel lets, 0:6 Srovede alt teers. sisters, Mevelavele.s 117.9 116.9 106.2 73.49 72.88 71.45 
PINNED ea eae. sidce me Oats ob atMee bee sfos ahealelaes 136.4 137.2 127.9 77.08 77.41 75.40 
PICU ETAV ae teat teasc ds cere omttasina ck cere vehesegahias.« 129.0 128.7 146.8 91.24 92.25 91.40 
MIDGTENIARELIS ete te Pate co cee ok Shahi a. si ole acchaveteiene:o sista edema «i 89.3 89.2 90.1 75.57 74. 51 72.82 
OGL aT ete atthe eats eck is IR Seta c oo Sire wie Me divorecage apettteete-s 137.2 139.2 136.0 77.83 77.46 74.99 
SSDI AAL UM OVA TA © cata) t Pra eee bose Bveibte ates bua-a sforeapeceonale.« 126.2 129.5 127.0 106.11 105. 23 101.54 
UALS ere rae hes aes io oven raicte Ree biwic ctonataoneitate.s WDeo 74.7 74.0 95.30 92.87 88.27 
SAU etOs MaAriOe sp cs ciate oc. ciel cle bievesetae-aueverctas » 145.1 147.0 143.8 106. 22 100. 45 98.58 
HornyWiluam—Port Arthur ies) «os cewtise «ato elses « 108.9 110.4 109.0 83.76 82.78 82.11 
WAT GD ee teins as oid ac int cic teiels ss eiktsteteveurietons ate tlerre ¢ 111.5 113.8 110.8 72.75 72.90 70.90 
EWR TINUE Me ares cite, tetchesicras Cee amie nis. § sche Glee ie ea’ slew steudiccainns 143.1 144.5 138.5 76.75 76.66 74.11 
ASA LOOM IE soe ARs cctiere bee ees. ob siatecoleet Ge G Gialle arsboveleusters 138.8 142.9 137.6 72.44 73.03 69.83 
[oe ave vay eaT eed ae oe ete to Oo SR ae ee CE CRS ETA IE 203.0 207.6 197.6 77.19 77.58 75.64 
Gori een ein. Se 4 eras Vee iearaic tsa eusttleds savate's aiauelerote © 178.2 182.3 Inti”? 81.20 81.46 77.91 
COU VCR ae OO ocd. Pees. lat oct seihicscle otades 115.8 115.6 112.0 86.89 86.79 84.68 
BVARCUE ELEY? rte Sete Rs citis cline ttle 0s 5g eh Gree as ofositavatatete « 119.9 118.1 110.2 80.57 80.17 77.78 
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TABLE C-3—INDUSTRY SUMMARY OF EMPLOYMENT AND AVERAGE WEEKLY 
WAGES AND SALARIES 


(1949=100) (The latest figures are subject to revision) 
Source: Employment and Payrolls, DBS 
Nore: Information for other industries is given in Employment and Payrolls 


Average Weekly Wages 











Employment and Salaries 
Industry SSS 
Nov. Oct. Nov. Nov. Oct. Nov. 
1962 1962 1961 1962 1962 1961 
$ 
Mining one. ao tte cise aie ea od eee ee re 114.3 116.1 116.6 100. 74 99.65 97.75 
Metal miming ast so. siciticmsceee ce ce can 127.8 129.3 130.1 101.41 100.78 99.52 
OL sabi ies Seeaeutes anc ial outro cee cote wall owed va I 68.6 68.8 69.5 83.59 82.88 81.94 
Opher metals gees hcticiccte ch Ronee nce cee 182.8 185.4 186.4 107.61 106.95 105.61 
ELSE seer seer oe aie rien ee eee 84.6 Cy i 87.8 104.91 105.15 98.81 
(Oey) BARE a cites ite cies ies sin Mande ndab et Gea) SE 39.6 39.2 44.1 76.17 80.38 loot) 
Wiland matural’cas setae 2.5. tae ee ee 268.2 260.5 275.1 122.28 120.38 113.55 
INOni=ati6 Galles ee hch ee mee eee Min gents, enya amet 140.3 15457 139.9 90.63 86.75 88.27 
Manufacturing). 55.. cei cacne tae cates re. 114.7 115.9 110.9 84.58 84.34 81.87 
Durable soodsts tance ic a eee ee 118.8 119.7 112.8 91.99 91.47 88.69 
Non-durableisoods. (aes... moe. eee. ee 1AG 109.4 77.96 77.99 75.97 
Hoodiandtbevierases..an-me. tr ee ee 116.9 1217 116.6 72.88 (POHL 70.88 
Meatmroductsi. wea pt nee ne BO 137.6 138.9 82.48 83.53 80.52 
Canned and preserved fruits and vegetables 122.7 139.9 118.6 57.40 56.48 56.15 
Grainanilliproducisecos oe eee 95.6 98.8 100.2 83.19 82.41 80.89 
Bread and other bakery products....... 113.2 112.8 LES 69.67 69.57 67.96 
Mistiledtandinaal tulrg wors spencer einen 98.1 97.7 100.9 103.19 103.03 98.01 
Tobacco and tobacco products.................-... 98.5 81.0 91.8 eo 86.55 76.89 
Rubber productsh.e. ste ona eee ok 109.7 110.1 102.4 89.24 89.75 85.88 
Heather products.ec..po tech ee ek ee 90.7 89.7 89.4 ivf lal 56.76 55. 84 
Boots and shoes (except rubber)................. 97.5 95.8 96.2 55.20 54.00 ‘plait 
Ocphenleatherproductsene. see ee eee 78.3 78.5 lilies 63.22 62.86 61.97 
Textile products (except clothing).................. 83.7 83.5 81.3 68.77 67.42 65.86 
Cotton yarn and broad woven goods............. V4.5 74.6 oe 65.82 64.02 63.24 
Woollencoods 5:42 sat. 05 700. ae eee 63.9 62.8 62.4 63.39 63.00 62.42 
Synthetic textiles and silk....................... 93.8 93.5 86.5 76.37 73.94 71.58 
Clothing (textileand furs eee ne ee 92.6 94.8 91.5 51.85 52.74 50. 86 
iMen‘s:clothing= acer ers. oto Mee ae 98.1 99.0 94.7 51.19 51.66 49.70 
Womens clothing =s.eea ee. te ae aes een 95.7 100.3 95.8 51.38 53.40 50.80 
Knit, 2O0ds: tN eee I Ne Ut 76.4 74.9 53.37 54.69 51.84 
Wood productsit)... :-.45.5.5, ERE eee 106.6 109.9 103.2 73.39 73.30 Coe 
SEhiy ancl rolkmrevee ail cap aameuncacenlonmace as 107.0 ule 104.2 75.18 74.99 13, veal 
Morniture sy aay. a od oe eo ee aes, 119.3 120.7 113.1 TRE MG 72.33 69.79 
Other wood products). 90). 2G 30 ee 72.9 81.4 78.9 64.68 64.49 63.36 
Paper praductaet.£ $5 acta i ee A, eae. 127.2 128.2 123.9 98.14 99.61 96.63 
inulprandspaperiin: |] seer aoe ine 126.2 Pte) 123.9 107.02 107.85 104. 87 
bherpanerproductss eee sae ee ee 129.9 e/a 124.0 77.48 79.63 77.29 
Printing, publishing and allied industries........... 126.4 126.5 125K OTs 90.96 88.68 
Tron'and ‘steel productet 2). F..Be ce , TU 7 112.4 103.6 96.24 96.35 92.65 
Asricultural amplementss. +... 28.000... oe 65.7 62.0 57.8 99.22 93.80 95.97 
Fabricated and structural steel.................. 153.6 159.2 148.1 98.40 98. 80 94.22 
Hardware and toalgen Sy. 0-1. eee ek 111.9 Tit 2! 104.3 85.17 84.68 81.87 
Heating and cooking appliances.................. 105.3 110.8 101.1 83.22 84.18 79.63 
iron *castingsiaets Santa. ee. ae eee 96.9 95.9 91.3 90.31 91.31 89.29 
Machineryy industriat® inc ..ceee lc ee. 131.8 Nete5 Mallen? 92.59 92.56 88.91 
IPTinnaryeibonianc. steel ee. aren ey nn een 124.3 126.0 117.2 111.81 113.02 106.96 
Blicet metal productejaae.. 1.06 ....h ee. 116.0 119.6 104.2 91.85 92.61 88.64 
Wire and WANG PIOGUCIS MIL. .5. ee). dale. 112.1 iL 110.9 96.69 95.74 93.25 
Transportation equipment...............0.ececeeee ial oa 113.4 108.9 100. 89 98.52 95.06 
ircratt and Parts). OF.A5.. o} Als ck. wea 234.1 239.2 AS oA 98.39 98.26 97.84 
Motor Vehicles iii]. 07-002. i. Otek sack oe es 119.2 115.8 110.0 123.10 152 110.71 
Motor vehicle parts and accessories.............. 122.6 120.9 104.4 100.50 96.63 91.09 
Railroad and rolling stock equipment...... 56.6 55.7 56.4 84.80 84. 46 83.63 
Shipbuilding and repairing....................... 143.8 146.5 130.7 88. 89 91.32 84.32 
Non-ferrous Metal PLOGUCES nee ee en eee 122.6 123.0 125.2 95.80 96.03 93.47 
liminum products... 06.0). .6 thse. Ae, 142.9 144.1 140.1 93.21 93.22 89.51 
Brass and copper products..................+000. 101.9 102.8 104.6 91.70 91.91 88.14 
Smelting andirefining’ v1 a tees ne ree oem IB YA68% 13203 140.2 105.02 105.20 102.58 
Electrical apparatus and supplies................... 152.5 G85 2 140.0 90.27 90.58 89.55 
Heavy electrical machinery Be iero ts nie ieee ae 113.8 112.9 102.0 98.42 98.62 96.41 
Telecommunication EQUIDMeNt aren esa eee 278.1 280.9 249.1 87.40 87.08 87.27 
Non-metallic mineral products.................... PD lee7, 151.0 142.0 89.60 89.65 86. 23 
Clay productas Jo). yh en. Seen ee ee 91.2 95.8 88.7 81.26 79.47 78.29 
Glass and glass products..............cceeeeeec. 168.5 149.9 162.5 86.76 86.87 84.06 
Products of petroleum and coal. Coie: santos ae 136.8 138.2 tea 122.01 121.49 119.86 
Petroleum refining and products................. 139.4 140.2 138.4 122.95 122.61 120.50 
Chemical products 34a te ae tee oe 130.3 WSHl 83 sie 99.89 99.57 96.27 
Medicinal and pharmaceutical preparations....... 122.4 123) 1 120.6 86.88 87.88 83. 82 
Acids, alkalis and: salts” Sipe taser ie |e 144.3 143.9 154.6 114.14 Liseoo 108. 47 
Other chemical products. 6. ...4.0.355. 8.080. 129.1 130.5 128.8 99.32 98.83 95. 87 
Miscellaneous manufacturing industries............. 154.2 154.1 146.5 72.65 12.85 71.81 
Construction............ ROTOR TR Uns Urb tt er eter ca 131.0 137.6 127.9 87.63 88.21 83.08 
Building and general engineering................... 127.3 134.5 124.7 95.31 95.43 90.89 
ighways, bridges and streets................000. 137.2 142.5 His oa, 75.89 76.99 70.81 
Electric and motor transportation................. 141.2 141.5 139.8 86.72 86.60 82.98 
PCEVICG RE ee es aie as ee oa ee 155.5 157.7 150.7 58.15 57.92 56.08 
Hotels and restaurants. athe oe a te cree warn Pee nee 132.9 135.7 129.2 44,27 44,09 42.78 
Laundries and dry cleaning plants................. 133.5 132n0 126.3 50.76 50.72 48.88 
Industrial composite.............................. 124.2 125.4 121.6 81.58 81.57 78.82 
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TABLE C-4—HOURS AND EARNINGS IN MANUFACTURING, BY PROVINCE 
(Hourly Rated Wage-Earners) 
Source: Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings, DBS 
Nors: Information on hours and earnings by cities is obtainable from Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings, DBS 


(The latest figures are subject to revision) 








Average Hours Worked Average Hourly Earnings* 
7 “November | October | November | November | October | November 
1962 1962 1961 1962 1962 1961 

$ $ $ 
emiOun Glan am chte sete. + oles ciel cje a eretstesig « 38.2 38.1 38.4 1.69 1.69 1.74 
NOW: SEO sao parece GGR Ute Spear oer 39.9 40.9 40.8 1.64 1.64 1.56 
ING WAESTUING WAC Kin. te aces ccc alee ale sleteiete iets 40.9 41.0 41.1 1.61 1.60 1.63 
(QUA OEOs Hinc.50 oOo pO OSE ECO GEO SCS 42.1 42.3 42.2 1.70 1.70 1.66 
MO THEATLO we ctetelcitel sts ciayoyesaus.s-s wis aineelenatrrerencss 41.4 41.5 41.1 2.00 1.99 1.93 
Manitoba meta: canine som ossiciemaiaaaas 40.0 40.2 39.7 ltl 1.76 1.73 
RESKAUCHE WAN! ct. osc eterno es s)s siecransiars, 6 +s 39.0 38.9 38.5 2.00 1.98 1.98 
Alberta (includes Northwest Territories) 39.6 40.0 40.0 2.00 1.99 1.98 

British Columbia (includes Yukon 

PREMTIGOEV) ya me ations kins fe cielo teterste arate 38.1 37.9 38.4 eae 2.29 2.26 





*Includes shift differential, premium pay for overtime, pay for paid holidays, pay for paid sick leave if paid through 
payroll but not if paid under insurance plan, incentive bonus but not annual bonus. 
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TABLE C-5—-HOURS AND EARNINGS, BY INDUSTRY 
(Hourly Rated Wage-Earners) 
Source: Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings, DBS 
(The latest figures are subject to revision) 











Average Weekly 


Average Weekly Average Hourly 
Wages 


Hours Earnings 





Industr 
of Nov. | Oct. | Nov. | Nov. | Oct Nov 
1962 1962 1961 1962 1962 1961 
42.3 | 42.6 200 2°18 214 
Mining 20. Sees isc Joe re Sa 42.2 ; : ‘ : 3 
Met TUNG eee ore creas OMIA cc ol tine AQ.A | (42.2) |) 425951 2.26 | 2.26 |) 2.20 
Ol rcesch cin 'R Aaecce rota evai mien aan Ee AS sidan waedeorcn(ime|| be Aeaieverinill ath Lios/i 9) |eilev7/ diel 
Otherimetal?s3. eSpace Seat 41.9 41.7 42.7 2.45 2.45 2 
uels: Ses. & ee Weer 2) iia toe pee ae: 0.6 41.6 41.0 2.13 2.09 oe 
Coal Fete Gee Oe oe ee en a a. 0.4 42.9 41.4 1.82 1.84 il, 
Oilandmaturallipasere = eee eee eee 0.9 39.6 40.3 2.57 2.02 2. 
Nonmmsetal feeb ore eee Gs te 3.471) 43.2 | 4356) 2.00) 1.97 ile 
Manufictorin ds 27 e ees ner ee 1.2) 41.3) 41.1 | 1.90] 1.89] 1. 
Dorable"coods¥.ec tc ok Seo one ieee 1.9 41.9 41.6 2.07 2.05 2 
Non=diumablersoods: 2s \.as0ssueucsueten eee 0.5 40.8 40.7 Wis 1.73 ilk 
Hood (and beverares. .. 01st eeu ted 9.9 40.3 40.1 1.63 1.61 ile 
Men EB Droductauenn sn eta ce tee ie ee 0.4 41.1 40.4 1.92 1.92 ib? 
Canned and preserved fruits and vegetables. Som ened 2) | Mosk OM) wha23 oR ile) 
CSraini Intl products... di. c+ sic seis eee eae UA R43) |) 4208 1.84 1.83 ih 
read and other bakery products........... OFSE Reel Ol) adeGel Stoel a 54 | aa. 
Distilled {ieimorsins ic cbscdin sis ean cote cece 41.6 42.7 40.8 Zoli 2S 2.0: 
Malt lighors de tts. 0th. semen. be eee 39.0 38.9 39.3 2.39 2.38 2.34 
Tobacco and tobacco products................ S10) meas Zu ea ed 1.88 | 2.00 Ls 
Rubberprodugistiwcestvthhas< sca a dace 42.9 | 48.3 | 42.3 1.96 1.96 1 
Hien theriproducts0:4 50 dorms noe eee 41.2 40.5 41.6 1.30 1.30 ile 
Boots and shoes (except rubber)............ 40.8 | 39.8] 41.1 1.25 1.25 ile 
Other leather products.................:... 42.1 42.3 42.6 1.40 1.40 ike 
Textile products (except clothing)............. 43-2 | 842.9) 1) 4830)| 1,445) 4.43 4; 
Cotton yarn and broad woven goods........ SUO0 | Metter | Ae Oe tea 7a) ae 4G* led: 
Woollen zoode:..8 20.4, Ghacietaale eeu ties ASIAN LeRoy |p Zee ree eRe} izes Ae 
Synthetic textiles and silk.................. 44.5 44.2 44,2 1.54 (hp 1 
Clothing (textile and fur). ........00.c000c0c65 38.5 | 39.2 | 38.6 12122 dee il, 
Menisclothinga an coe ee ee 38.5 | 38.8 | 38.1 122; 122 ile 
Womensiclothing. 7) a... tues ee eee ee DOD OI 36.6 aay 1.30 ie PE 
Knits goods: Aston.) potceempanol eae 41.7 42.6 42.2 aa l7f 1p) il 
*WOOG Pri nr iss tcc tas seule eee Sie ete 41.7 41.7 41.9 1.68 1.67 ike 
Sawrvand planing mills. 0.0 ¢. cscs aes ccsicees 4050 40. 5m 4 OnSa| ele 79m Lars) lads 
LTTEONGAR ac len 3 hoes RRO eel. Sn 44.0 44,2 44.0 og ie] 12 
Other wood products............seecc0e-... 42.7 42.7 43.1 1.39 1.39 toe 
Panerproddciaaanniies (oe. scan aide ek Jo Mee Lee rede OMte2 2om io. 26) |e 
iovebaiek joyorerd mVINED, Co oouuncucconanlosoce: ae 41.8 41.6 2-45 2.44 Oh 
Other paper products. oc.0.<4 dices nance see. Ol 4056 41.7 ie haart de 
Printing, publishing and allied industries....| 38.8 | 38.9 39.3 2.02 aoe ae 
*Iron and steel products.................-.... 9 41.9 | 41.1 2.19 aOR mmo aile 
Agricultural implements.................... SOMES 3 AOS On| Neo 20m os OO mee. 
Fabricated and structural steel............. A QUES o- On| eakeon| a2. Loan 6.179 \n Dae 
Hardwareand toolsic.i8e008 « oc oa cnsenccn Ou 48.6) (42263) 1.88 1.82 i 
Heating and cooking appliances............. Cle 42.1 41.0] 1.85 1.87 ie 
Pron eastines: 5 hon oben coos. ne 8 42.2 42.6 2.08 2.08 oe 
Machinery, industrial...................... 8 | 42.7 41.5 2.04 2.05 he 

FIM AEVAIrOn an Gusteelin. nen eee 1 41.2 40.2 2.62 2.64 we 
Sheet metal products... cecocieccince cee. cs 5 42.0} 40.8] 2.08 2.07 seas 

fire and wire products, «.<ecasc.0s4cccccnc. 3 42.4 41.8 ele 2,14 ya 

*Transportation equipment................... 2 41.7 ATOM aco 2), 24 2. 
Aircralérand parte occ chskancdvccnec... is 4i.1 42.5 2.16 2.16 He 
Motor veluelége 05. ct cast ae 0; 44.2] 44.3] 2.58] 2.49] 9. 
Motor vehicle parts and accessories.......... 4 42.3 40.6 2.21 DedG 2. 
Railroad and rolling stock equipment........ 2 ese.) 30h pal) DEM ||? Se 
Shipbuilding and repairing.................. 2 41.0 | 40.0 Daa ONY ye 

*Non-ferrous metal products.................. 2 Aead 4) One 22 1G 6916s 
Aluminum products ace. oxic assaccas acces 5 42.7 41.9 1.94 1.93 Le 
Brass and copper products.................. OalealSi| leon 2. O07 62-07 laeoeOr 
pmeltingand refiningysn....cc-s0s.c2.. One 02001) V40s45 | 62749 8949) |ano) 

*Electrical apparatus and supplies............. 3 4155) 458) 1.91 1.91 ile 

deavy electrical machinery and equipment. 0; 42.1 41.4 2.14 | 2.14 OI 

Telecommunication equipment............. 1 41.1 41.5 1.72 eA Lave 
Refrigerators, vacuum cleaners and appli- 

ANCES Stes ar everotaterelorci setae aaj .c tase valde ccs on .0 40.2 40.6 1.96 1.95 1.92 
Wireandeable. ., v.aaciodl lew ok wie. BN CERO OMe ORIN Cele oy ris 
Miscellaneous electrical products............ a) || ee GEES SST GU 1.80 

*Non-metallic mineral products.............. 20 1 43.7 | 43.1 1.94 1.93 1.87 
(Clayproductel:: cli amie eee ON S229) AQ. on at 7A a7 Ol aed ary 
Glass and glass products................... Som eeAdied 41.5 | 1.96 1.95 1.88 

Products of petroleum and coal............... -2| 41.3] 41.4] 2.69 | 9.68 | 92.64 
Petroleum refining and products............ «oes. o | MicS.| $2721 29.30 0. ee 

Chonneal prodtictast eis. ks oc «2 | 41.2] 40.9 | 92.12] 9.11 |. 9.06 
Medicinal and pharmaceutical preparations.. so 40,2 39.9 1.64 1.65 1.59 
Acids, alkalis and salts..................... SO Aie On eoed7 Ne Fedde 5.38 
iscellaneous manufacturing industries........ 41.8°| 22.1 | 42:3) 1.521 91.82 | 7.40 
Professional and scientific equipment........ 40.5} 40.7 | 41.3) 1.88] 1.87 [91.85 

Construction) oye ae Mer 2 freien a das jon 40.8 | 41.7] 40.6] 2.07] 2.07] 1.98 

Building and general engineering.............. OM Ele) 4007) 2.2708 99.95 ore 

ighways, bridges and streets............... fp |p eRe si ly 2h 172 Wo 1.64 
Electric and motor transportation............ 0; 43.9] 43.38] 1.98] 1.98] 1.91 
BE VICO Loh ish Re Deon es th at 0) 37.9] 38.4] 1.12 | 1.12] 1.08 
Hotels and restaurants....................... 9} 37.6] 38.0] 1.08] 1.08] 1.05 
Laundries and dry cleaning plants............ 1 40.3 | 40.1 1.07 1.06 1.04 


*Durable manufactured goods industries. 
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TABLE C-6—EARNINGS AND HOURS OF HOURLY-RATED 
WAGE EARNERS IN MANUFACTURING 


Source: Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings, DBS 








Index Number of 








Hours Average A Average Weekly 

Period Worked Badal Weekly Wages (1949= 100) 

Per week | Earnings Wages ent 1949 
Dollars Dollars 

$ $ 
MontilveAverageul Qo tdnesien setectiarine ¢eiclelelacie «cls micels 40.4 1.61 64.96 155.6 127.4 
Monthly Average 1958 40.2 1.66 66.77 160.0 127.4 
Monthly Average 1959 40.7 5 ye 70.16 168.1 132.8 
Monthly Average 1960 40.4 1.78 71.96 172.4 134.5 
Monthly Average 1961 40.6 1.83 74.27 177.9 dood 
Last Pay Period in: 

TOI INR iasl Se Eno ca adubonouGas HonDUDUCDODODaDO 46.2 1.84 75.64 181.2 139.6 
IDECEMIDEr NE soeemtrndemios es ir teen es an cas 1s 38.8 1.88 72.85 174.5 134.6 
T9G2hlanuianyec cece etter sce see cists ain'e oie 40.6 1.86 75.47 180.8 139.3 
DTUAT Yj setts cidas Hones aais Set seeder 40.8 1.86 75.99 182.1 140.4 
IM sire teenie «cra s cc coacreee eidivsiscnicis boii 6 ors 41.0 1.87 76.68 183.7 141.0 
EX DELI ee terete ot oltte er atetaets eller s.ens)< waiels'« vies viele 40.6 1.89 76.50 183.3 140.9 
Micon Pee ee actin lattatelat Rete iwis el einieisie 2) 6 elesls-s.0 01 41.0 1.89 7.501 185.7 142.3 
VULNS tehs <,avclouc tetarabeieter cs citoce wale are si sis%s ee. 41.1 1.88 77.52 185.7 141.8 
UNS io a co.3. 36 COO OSD OSGaO- OCS BO DEO OT OICO ROG Coe 41.0 1.87 76.72 183.8 139.9 
FPG ig an aogn tan 6.000 600-0 0G OC OOOO OODoED 41.0 1.86 76.17 182.5 139.3 
Sentemibernssecctie meres cisteice elle ics seen 41.4 1.88 77.61 185.9 141.4 
(OLR KO oe e eanptoogounl 0 GddGee OD GOODIN OOCOReS 41.3 1,89 77.96 186.8 141.6 
INovembermeende deeb ede one sertias cies 41,2 1.90 78.15 187.2 142.0 


eer ENS SESS 


Nore: The index of average weekly wages in 1949 dollars is computed by dividing the index of average weekly 
wages in current dollars by the Consumer Price Index. For a more complete statement of uses and limitations of the 
adjusted figures see Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings. 


*Revised. 
{Preliminary. 
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D—National Employment Service Statistics 


Statistics presented in the following tables relate to registrations for employment and 
vacancies notified by employers at NES offices. These data are derived from reports 
prepared in National Employment Service offices and processed in the Unemployment 
Insurance Section, D.B.S. See also Technical Note, page 1089, September 1962 issue. 


TABLE D-1—UNFILLED VACANCIES AND REGISTRATIONS FOR EMPLOYMENT 


(Source: National Employment Service, Unemployment Insurance Commission) 


Unfilled Vacancies* Registrations for Employment 
Period ee ee Thee Pa nd RE A Oe a ee 
Male Female Total Male Female Total 
End of: 
JANUany gel QOS.crscmgcerae Gass ates 6, 822 7,860 14, 682 661,965 167,512 829,477 
JANUATY ge OOS a gsc Mees ooo ates 9,425 9,295 18,720 615, 788 175, 574 791, 362 
January eel OOO MMe pone tte os vibes 8,206 10,325 18,531 606, 165 180, 129 786, 294 
JamUsry pew L9G eens Nankang mins 8, 866 8,346 17, 202 668, 766 185,972 854, 738 
JANUS YB MLOGQE cats as aaa ec stee 11, 428 12,069 23, 497 570,061 161,094 731,155 
IRloyauthent: INGA TA Aes Gite 5 Bic See cee oar 12,308 13,073 25,381 585, 555 161,992 747,547 
March LO G2 Fee} AeA tees Miers hae: 15, 184 15, 359 30, 543 579, 641 158, 342 737, 983 
April OG ZEES Ft eect eeicaksea tons PAD a! 18, 868 44,425 496,099 146, 551 642, 650 
May QOD pets Bal, Mee is ats ee tos 22,026 20,999 43,025 329,391 126, 461 455, 852 
June OO 2 ee ee Fer tiny, ieee ee 22, 436 20,672 43,108 237,747 119,561 357, 308 
July 1 OG2s RRS Oe, See Be 22,872 17,895 40, 767 224, 452 113, 407 337, 859 
August 9G 2 ee, Bt. PR tees bare 21,214 21, 256 42,470 198, 639 96, 606 295, 245 
Septem berg O62 ers eae. fen 20,197 20, 658 40, 855 188, 844 97,890 286, 734 
OctoberreS62) ee ee eee 20037 17,399 37,536 232,316 105, 488 337, 804 
Novemiberl9620- ee ai art meee 22,077 19, 204 41,281 328, 801 127,955 456,756 
Decemibers! 9620) Ree Siem cnteneten 14,281 13,638 27,919 473,575 137,429 611,004 





Latest figures subject to revision. 
*Current Vacancies only. Deferred Vacancies are excluded. 


TABLE D-2—REGISTRATIONS RECEIVED, VACANCIES NOTIFIED AND 
PLACEMENTS EFFECTED DURING YEAR, 1958-1961, AND DURING 
MONTH, DECEMBER 1961-DECEMBER 1962 


(Source: National Employment Service, Unemployment Insurance Commission) 








Registrations Received Vacancies Notified Placements Effected 
Year and Month | 
Male Female Male Female Male Female 

LODE SY Car sees erence cine. 2,790, 412 1,012,974 620,394 374, 245 548, 663 291, 466 
1959=Y carey. meee nee atta a. 2,753, 997 1,037, 536 753, 904 421,927 661, 872 324, 201 
1960=Vear Sn. Poe .eeeree 3,046,572 1,107, 427 724,098 404, 824 641, 872 316,428 
1961 —>Vcariae-cea. ce eens 3, 125,195 1,106,790 836, 534 469,119 748,790 371,072 
1961-December............. 361,979 91,992 62,933 36, 436 61,219 35, 284 
1O62—Janitar yea seer 343, 460 109, 466 57,373 35, 946 49,668 26,878 
IM OPUIA, «5 sho gooKboe 244,177 75, 220 56, 595 30, 459 48, 546 22,688 
March dedi ntovateenweeredts 250,908 81, 800 60, 933 37,064 50,161 27,365 
Aprils a eee: 226,940 79,051 82, 893 40, 026 65, 841 29,194 
Mayitae. Gen 239, 245 95,925 117, 862 51,441 107,811 38,595 
JUNG Ns WOM eer ert toys 231,507 100, 426 92,346 48, 564 86,218 39, 253 
ARIA 2 aracnidin 8 0 dasa HAC 251,079 114, 963 97, 147 56, 863 85, 399 49,523 
ATISUSt pees metro aeteete 236,921 104, 366 102, 784 63, 558 89, 871 50, 865 
September............. 220,755 98,476 96,217 50, 615 91,653 42,692 
Octobersynen sree see 272,614 1038, 871 101,603 45,949 89,619 38,324 
November; nonm case: 321,696 113,014 86, 859 43,840 74, 957 33,481 
December? ou... 9e35.65 338, 121f 94,465 58, 253 40,470 57,541 39,613 
ee eee 


{Preliminary. 
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TABLE D-3—PLACEMENTS EFFECTED, BY INDUSTRY AND BY SEX, 
DURING DECEMBER 1962 


(Source: National Employment Service, Unemployment Insurance Commission) 











Change 

Industry Group Male Female Total from 

December 

1961 
Agriculture, Fishing, Trapping occ. 6 sco ess cc sewsc ce cs cineca ees 1,022 1,490 2,512 + 1,613 
COLES CL VAR ere oe ete tales cuetepaneresg, orale aaj hineiare sha ieie eikrs 0 1,737 21 1,758 + 109 
Mining, Quarrying and Oil Wells...........................005- 518 54 572 _ 68 
PVE ote Giri Weer sets co meee co hase} ohatet distetotnaliel e-alarelstevataralldv\< 218 9 227 _— 30 
Wuelstae eno: MIN in 0B mists pile v.02 eheNeicte s nim vias CE Miple woos viene eee 22 199 - 17 
Nion=MetalsiMaming <5 5 ch srt ete «0c akevetomnyslctarastctatatertevectete staat 59 4 63 - 3 
Quarrying, Clay and Sand Pits................ssseeeeeeeeeeee 21 0 21 + 6 
PPLOSPECHING Miles cae nce R OMe Ob ale cys asteroid bead tte Heme secs 43 19 62 24 
WY CATED RNG Rb LT 6 8S} aie Aree pct cian Re ee ORCI OO oon eee 8,525 4,229 12,754 + 448 
MOGASTANG BeEVvicCrages aie Coe ieis «cle afetcin there! haaverevstayet ess Ales 833 543 1,376 + 63 
TMODACCOMANG HLODACCO! PTOGUGUS as si <cccemistcisisls) delstelerdda vila aateine 46 2 48 — 190 
PPTL DSR EE OGIC USS tee eee tet he tet: ero. ots teaver a) har eraT a\erstararc sar atcteis ste 60 36 96 _ rH | 
NSA GEL MUOCLUICUS tenets retire acter Ciba ras efectotaten eocogat oss taka a Sct Seeg 161 208 369 + 27 
Mextile Products(eExcent Clothing). ..c.ceqe ends ocpeeeten a4 eatec 280 244 524 oe 60 
@loubingmctex bil evan Tur) weet ec cc ote cpera cveh cnet ol el suck oe Heol ai a! alate 292 Telie 1,467 ~ 60 
WOOG ME TOCUCTSS Aires Canin © ety crete ects Hod iaeerine ced d dda loyal 145 1,516 + 103 
Papert PTOCUCUS ies. 2. cys os ene as vee asialslsl detec a eisiae cee on dlee 436 155 591 — 402 
Printing, Publishing and Allied Industries..................... 450 Be 723 + 170 
Tron and Steel AE OCU CUS IE tre MMe ora deo hotean rey a) ve aychanetatet ff ota¥ oof cae 1,826 252 2,078 + 6580 
BPR eUS HOV, Vel CME CUM INET aerate seteteeey= ater oleler ct chee] ovevaleter et sYehelahatete!elersi-< 1,370 132 1,502 - 61 
INGnesRerrOUSH Le tal lorO GIG ts em siete scr. cteleve) ote ot ouclehel ofelitisvetonst<t erst ois 225 82 307 ~ 51 
Electrical Apparatus and Supplies................seseesccssee 400 482 882 + 194 
Nona WetallictViineral Prodtctsien.. « 1 eleyeiavsters!-terale)oyelose) «) <taveraiel sie 248 99 347 + 61 
Products Ore erro leumn ene (© Onl. yere cre aporeleraretovers! stetese sv sretaveters « 24 18 42 + 5 
(Clive anyon | EAR e 6 LiTCUS hey ners Go WG oe Re bn Gb oO COBe Oe MOncon on ane 206 141 347 = 63 
Miscellaneous Manufacturing Industries.................+--2555 297 242 539 a 34 
COTS ERE CELONN ee ere et rete han es cieh ctatrer aeat elat cholate ofolctichs/ avon alltelars 75175 126 7,301 — §45 
(General: GombracuOuse oe sei ewe cle oicre va ay tocol stot orale! evaNelayeloranat erat sh Shor 4,513 63 4,576 — 781 
Special Mrade @ontractOusee meee sey « <=/e-clolctslstey ale o\ols\ sieieiriaisratehdislat= 2,662 63 PIE PAs) + 236 
Transportation, Storage and Communication.................. 4,605 202 4,807 — 860 
PP rANSpPOLtaLLOMMe ern teas ates ciel stte sale clelin che sterctels\ el ofei'etel«) «/eisieVevei=¥eie's 4,290 103 4,393 — 9385 
STOTAS Omer etme a eens olare ects le lapeicio/s)cvereiare oreieia)s eens siv's 226 21 247 + 35 
CGomen UNI Ca tious ce to IOR TOE. cc stotaley aia} islohaleie,cre's) <fovetate alate 89 78 167 aa 40 
Public Utility Operation... - 2.2... 2.2.25. c ccc ene c cece ss ee cce 94 26 120 — 14 
YW VI (Dy, saviereyn bickticigeeer site Cie DE. CAE AEDES OER GOS Eee oe eon 5,403 5,565 10,968 — 932 
VMN OESEI Fac One orm atic. o OOO EO ROD DODD SOC ODO aOR Crepes 1,913 792 2,705 164 
TECGUT ee acris OHA GONG Co CIT CIO OG OOIOIES OTIS 6 MO CCS OOO COR Ret EC On 3,490 4,773 8, 263 — 768 
Finance, Insurance and Real Estate.................0200s2e005 366 569 935 fe 78 
SUPA TRG. monaco GOS Ged a Bar iSO Jeo RO GOES CEOs ONC CO Deo Ine or 28,096 27,001 55,427 + 1,027 
@ommunity/or Public) Servicer. cs - <6 cs cyicicine cieiccnscisisic ~~ + sinc 695 994 1,689 + 8 
(POV CTIMEN AS CL VAC Mean etereteetet oieieterticicis: cts sleleis)<\siaierersie +19 ler 22,995 17, 293 40, 288 — 178 
VECTEALIONS CEVA CGM ernie ee oie eteiersle cnielenees)sialels sisleraveleiele\elsre'aciy 276 125 401 + 113 
STSINOSS SOL yd COL ee eerie eslersioe aie s\cisia hapersraidieye estas 1,184 482 1, 666 + 287 
iets! REIAVGS5 gonanucocuondoand InbOCeDo CEO UROOO DOGO UECnS 2,946 8, 437 Vg eyes) + 797 
CELINE WO WA os oeeto do6 suo ANA Go SUMO DUS TOon arin o 57,041 39,613 97,154 + 6651 


ee eS 
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TABLE D-4—REGISTRATIONS FOR EMPLOYMENT BY OCCUPATION AND BY SEX, 
AS AT DECEMBER 31, 1962['] 


(Source: National Employment Service, Unemployment Insurance Commission) 


Registrations for Employment 





Occupational Group SS ie eee 
Male Female Total 

‘Professional & ManagerialsWorkersennicicieccvarteicie<tooiiciorn sie cis cleteiin stele orelvie 9, 438 1,965 11, 403 
Clerical, Workers rcs asic sears sachet ceietos Mion ieee soe estore tare inievavar cher crs 18,672 42,496 61, 168 
Sales*Workensiesce cers cite cece olere tical e cicrinravsieras ais cats eleva oie tere eriokore alee 8,902 11,724 20,626 
Personal & Domestic Service Workers............cccccccccccscsvcsevcecs 40,037 26, 897 66, 934 
SEAT OMG sls settee ie te area I ctoret lo Mee rates hte at ome te 4,114 66 4,180 
Agrictlture phishing sh oresthy, (ux loraeaee an escceieits cereleineiierimniniee 7,730 701 8,431 
Skillediand!Semi-Slitleds Workers.) 10cm ite ce ete eter niece cine cfeicie sce 211, 856 23,724 235, 580 
Food and kindred products (incl. tobacco).............e+seccccceceees 1,977 664 2,641 
HLextiles*clothings etes.ciicetece ee once te ene ee ea 4,102 15, 588 19, 690 
Lumber and lumber products... spate osc oaeeine cite nee imeieeieoh ere 23,138 199 Zosoon 
Pulp): paperr(inel sprinting) ee. «ce eee oscar teria tute erie te cies Nel 551 2,063 
Heatherandieather products... ncaa ce eee enee 1,481 1,264 2,745 
Stone, clayids class productsy. ..c. secs nec oer ee cea cre 764 63 827 

MLS tal workin ei eac co oN G SMe ok 5 ro testator ke ere ene eee 15,967 878 16, 845 

He Ctrical eee erin dec eee so. bases ie Reh ee ee DAE 1,097 3, 824 
Transportation equipment...........scccccccceees wie bresekereseic isle rsran tors stale 935 41 976 
UVGin in gs) metas 35s A OE ose RR Rdg, ae ee Oe SEEN. | Rc 2,646 — 2,646 
Construction mets. oe aac mee co on nae eee a) el ee oa 67,146 9 67,155 
‘Dransportationw(e@xcept seamen). 20 seer. ee ee een renee 40,180 111 40,291 
Communications & publiciutilitive.. see. ieee eee eee 1, 062 1 1,063 
PAG ANG ISETVAGE so «Chesca is eee te, eters Cee ran eree ae ee ence 6,449 1,953 8, 402 
Other'skilled/and'semi-skilledy...8..be cc cso te eee eee 29, 087 965 30,052 

F OPOMON: 3 eis ys ond y Mbdine viet ioe Peat Carne aR AE ate he bauimineeee 5,070 238 5, 308 
APPENDICES. & saison toe a een ene didina MEGA Gene 7,613 102 7,715 
Unskilled'Wiorkers§..s 6 catc Bens wictscrons ta tee ccc cera osteitis ati coer: 172,826 29, 856 202, 682 
Hood and tolbaccors) tacts cas soe tae eh eis cere Toa ine ce taene es 8,049 10,796 18, 845 
Lumber dimmi ber products c..deccha ca eae eek sais ails ani va.ke tac ees 18,580 396 18,976 
Metalworking (ean. acon et ace ae vite oo tee ee er eee een 7,584 561 8,145 
Constructions. §.ccini.c5< Seiie toc ct ae o at ober ce eee 91,293 1 91,294 
Other unskilled ‘workers¥..5.05,... 2 odtmete ce os der eee iene. 47,320 18, 102 65, 422 
GEAND ‘TOTAL 86 .ooi oc. Mineonc fer he oe a eee eee 473,575 137,429 611,004 


ee eS Oe a ee ee eee 
4)Preliminary—subject to revision. 
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TABLE D-5—REGISTRATIONS FOR EMPLOYMENT, BY LOCAL OFFICE AREAS, AT 
DECEMBER 31, 1962 


(Source: National Employment Service, Unemployment Insurance Commission) 

















Registrations 
Office (1) Previous Office 
Year 
Dec. 31 | Dec. 29 
1962 1961 
eee eerneee ee 

Newfoundland.............--+-+: 23,495 21,268 |} Quebec—Concluded 
(Oloraiteyp IEW WOO) 4. penis QO OO MOD OOAD 5,075 4,316 Darvel: fetes a a citisites siaereisi sie gis 
(igi! TRS, neaogcedcs opaggencnns 2,591 2,025 Eihetiord wMinese cars civ say's © 5 6 ers 
Sendkolelat ae 4esarosmonnmocgercrde 15,829 14,927 tN Felder CRN UN els 
Prince Edward Island..........-- 4,698 4,447 rtd icid ici et lah ns Md apc ade 
Charlottetown..........00ee0ee0s Asche aa ere ey PO cere preserrer rare 
Bauimiersides.:caistisocsheon vs es 1,815 | 1,802 IGtOTIA VINGL Ln s-tanecherecvensrs 
Ville St. Georges.........-+----++> 

IN OVS SCOUA Sets ecae ee ere tlelelsloo ees 28, 142 27,119 

INGER OE Ts a ce OCI CIE AIG 1,350 1,190 C)nGaATION ese ce cic ative vests 
Bridgewater........-cesseseceees 1,881 1,658 TeNig se) (0) 3-6 GODARD Oa DOU OO A aOUe 
inlifaax ela ts ee cies oe clssiless «i's 5,918 4,966 IBATFIG?. Ceo kee oases 
PIWCINOSS oer ae chicos ciclo sain centr erie 969 981 Bellevalleteea. cs wacuris tle asrcaielsciars 
Rent villomecscsekon es cae cee nas 2,516 2,241 Bracebridge ees s.cnces ve sose = oe 
iver pOoOlmeen re anise sieariece = = /c1*'s 659 629 BramiplOneeeceeeie seer iecisenea: 
New Glasgow.......-sceseeceeess 3, 800 3,608 [Bian tora eeeen mere eres cloacae lrer: 
Shoyee(acvbN wep acnoccdaddnoaraon 1,048 1,020 IS TOCIVLLLGi aes cteie tet cloleier ens atetcterars 
Sividney mama seicaciecie cies sieersinei> 4,273 5, 067 Carleton) Place. ..c.....00+20-8+: 
Sydney Mines...........++eeeeee: 1,516 1, 433 Gist asin eee be ees are eaters 
Wa TT Ou ciel ole OIRO OCG CRICE Or eC 1,950 1,959 @OPOULE Pane soe saia cre ees 
Varin Outile ees cross sie seg sisiss ss 2,267 2,367 Gollimnewood se. ace -<clees elrete esl 
(Clam ll, conasnodcmeecc avon nano 
New Brunmswick................-: 28,916 27,334 Wolotealke ee. crane slsosrisiea ls 
Ba thursteee ee ceases owen classe 4,769 4,930 Ori etimieneee mesa s ciate sierusiatarers 
Gam upelloOn. o.ac fs cies ore ae we oe oes 2,232 1,804 Morteh ranGests ose. ck caeiies/socle 
IE GimmUNAStONE Ss... oc vcs sic cele eer slens 1,923 29125 IP orgs Williaa’). en iee setersis ova sista 
Mrederictoneene soceticcs «cee s 2,142 1,625 (al ty eee ode cence niiislecias sieistels 
WEB Mtols we andon b acre ce One cre 383 420 Ganana (ueueerc ane aanes eae aces 
MONCTON GC) een eeieiioe costae piare sl 7,669 7,286 Codericlieeet scimjcsiicd sss ance as 
Niewcastlesemeeieisidames ssiecs''e = 2,%al 2,477 GUAR nasonobaswoadoneeeancen« 
Sarit Omer jaesteia sieieersierows eeceie oe « 3,041 3,261 Wlamailtioniccen.e cis cele ssirs siotersie' 
She Stemhente scence tere tac. - 1,467 1,421 Hawkesbury.........00ccseereser 
SHEED a one ansuoudaotasopcuande 666 627 Kapuskasing...........esseese+%5 
WoOdstoclornmeeecnine li) siseletneri-)1- 1,593 1,358 Renora ene ae asia 
TIES UO serge sie a alejnis)sieicisiavers tesla 
Queena ee ce 6 ons cots es ceue 195,639 | 187,701 Kirkland lake ssssss: sec c cee aie 
ISI A Aoens oe oA Oe OE ba ores 2,655 2,487 KGHOMOREE. Nev yoeteiatesneistalsisiateleiele! 
INAV EWO ape puancoD Ooo bbUCDOn GOO 1,003 666 Deana etomee erie icie'siolelorl-s sets iolele 
Baie @omenusaee decieiclce iss il By 1,096 IDG EE Nes cognoacocd coup Ono duoDo0de 
IBeattharnaise.coraeenicse «ese hese 1,355 1,464 Tastowels: seu ene ene tenets oe avers 
1B}iel aber e300 oe Gone aonnoDnoOUGC OL 1,231 1,160 i Pros (0) Ween ne maconab oO adeeriac ck 
(ORViER pen opeooaduocusoaoecce Un 1,844 1,810 Monm Branch, -.se. seer saints ere 
(Ghorailie scncaclhaouctnus Gob acu De 2,158 2,136 IN GGIEN(Cy sas cooo cododohoponos Odes 
(Chnwveoyihehanils ny Gocononacobotdeepods 2,344 2,445 Napanee ns cosa sieicietersteenncremtrisierr 
GOwans val lope saeyestestere srste ter statscer 465 403 New Liskeard)... .5.....6s+0: 
ID Yel hore Ula yeeaoS Onan oO OCC OC Oer 1,317 1,274 Newiarket.acislaee veces anes 
Drammondyillese nesses els -1> 2,453 2,487 Niagara Falls.........-+-+e+se08 
arin tie ee eens oats er eie!erste eres 620 744 North Baye eroencmae ceca tereairer 
loysejaiell Gh conga nnsnsesnaceoone 812 927 Oalevilleses see eee eee 
NOSE antouconcencromadene ssenour 1,792 1,694 Olan. coe corer reenact 
Gran var ete senators se steie isis 3,394 3,033 Oshawa See osc ee eee 
Ltr) ene rete te arora eerste raloverore ies 4,215 3,997 Ottawsio. -ccc:ci erect eeitelateecelens 
TOliet bere oils eioieieiee ciaieeierete seis 4,596 4,543 Owen Sound specs eeriories cn eeisests 
OMG ULELG neater ciara aisl> esis ieielsii=tei=i-1° 3,127 2,799 Parry Sound........sseeeecseeees 
Nea chutecacenaceeae nee sce essere es 1,252 935 PRambroke ace seee steerer ities 
Mace MepantiCeeic s-ectstsir «= csr 1,266 1,098 Perthice .ceeeceine coin eaocweeel: 
jis, WEEN eg apoounaencocodDencd 2,085 2,148 Peterborough........+--++-+++2e8: 
iby MBN TCIBT sc gcao0 500 oC docs oaeoc 804 1eisd PUGHON conse ani aelole dinero eters 
Gevas eee iets ine se « 3,958 4,072 PortvArthur: cies coneeiuerec ate e 
MOOUISO Valour cee ee cialis omerererl= = 1,312 e225 Port Colborne........--+se+ssess 
Masog iss dices se esmcniter seers: 829 722 Prescott is sks coho oe ee etree ess 
Mian wa kee nc etsteins siete ee. clevels.> ou 772 LECA NB ReL 2 GReG Inn OGIO oo CO OGOLOL 
Miatane ane rmeiceiaercieee sisipiets aieveos 2,992 2,644 SER @atharinesacciespeies sletelele seer 
Mantaloalinierescrecssicceete sie s/s. 985 991 a Hae POR NA Sy aie wrater tohelars 
ismisayeah75-qanosnoosanudsodAsUc 2,183 2,030 || Sarnia.........,.esseeececreecrees 
Monten lee eee we ieiciearase 64,315 61,778 cae aie. Marie.........02s2e2e 
INewaichimonG:.sercijee =e ser 1,791 1,880 TT GOR ere te eiaisinteieiay state ere essveiale 
OTe AL eG eee et eens iecieese 1,419 1,388 Sioux Lookout see footnote*)...... 
PSEC. Coe are selecenanetes a's 0s 13,522 13,201 Smiths Falls..........-2seeeeeees 
Rin OUS Kia ee secele Weictemiela cee seine. > 3,998 4,531 erator yecnicctecieteiew'stslelore is siesier" 
Riviere dul WOUpes sees sce eer 4,807 4,750 Sturgeon Falls..........+++++s99+> 
hee Se i cit A ee ee 1,415 1,491 Sud bULYsi.ssccsscre ese e sane see 
PER OUV INS tas iaioe ec esees erstavste wrerei e's 2,367 2,370 Tillsonburg......-.seeeseeeeeeees 
Bie. Sh oathe des Monts........-.- 1,080 906 THMMINS....c0sccnceercccsesnces® 
Ste. Anne de Bellevue........---- 1,194 1,065 TOrOntOon de cceeia eee « essielate stein sles 
Sa, GMM ade Oh encino con en oenos HUONG 2,697 2,365 Ti rantOl ene cena cienienaiae 
St. Hyacinthe........ce.seeenue. 2,563 2,453 Walkerton... ..s0csecccssccteees 
See Tanne ee heme tok ooereioe eitiele 2,606 2,226 Wallaceburg.......-.s+eeesseeeee’ 
SHI CrOIIG tee cee stele cic ieieisaterere terete 3,326 2,485 Wellandncer cassie sais ctrlei=s ssisierenie 
Sept-Iles.. <0... .2ccecesccesectes 2,408 2,422 Weston.....sseoeerererscerecrcees 
Shawinivam neers ctlteiaiesn cir He 4,881 4,847 WindSOFr. ...cc.cccsscsacsesscesses 
Sherbrookomseecstsec cer eco ce 5, 690 5,365 Woodstock.......--essesseereeees 
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Registrations 
Q) Previous 

Year 
Dec. 31 | Dec. 29 

1962 1961 
2,501 2,794 
Deol 1,913 
6,004 5, 464 
1,713 1,530 
2,695 2,617 
2,602 2,304 
2,819 2,618 
179,398 | 188,875 
438 461 
Say 1,408 
1,759 2,068 
1,218 1,431 
1,299 1,380 
2,709 3,213 
730 706 
371 333 
2,568 2,541 
955 1,117 
1,050 1,063 
3,152 3,659 
424 638 
808 750 
702 785 
2,627 2,922 
1,375 1,594 
398 460 
700 Mae 
1,544 2,110 
11,625 13,819 
1,048 947 
860 892 
1,156 1,126 
2,179 2,485 
950 1,502 
3,070 3,375 
1,646 910 
666 784 
417 515 
5,190 4,288 
3,224 3,656 
1,328 1,477 
841 857 

654 _ 
1,331 1,369 
2,824 3,030 
1,981 1,815 
HEE 876 
1,086 1,108 
4,612 4,611 
7,543 6,794 
1,823 1,919 
654 (EYE 
1, 850 1,992 
606 668 
2,979 3,537 
569 572 
3,472 4,757 
1,572 1,132 
913 978 
734 598 
4,292 4,903 
1,596 1,259 
2,480 2,960 
3,417 Solon 
1,775 1,432 
— 255 
574 552 
827 896 
1,043 1,086 
5,565 3,826 
769 419 
1,725 2,286 
41,472 43,579 
804 838 
797 1,101 
715 919 
2,419 2,630 
3,491 3,725 
8,453 9,512 
831 998 
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TABLE D-5—-REGISTRATIONS FOR EMPLOYMENT, BY LOCAL OFFICE AREAS, AT 
DECEMBER 31, 1962 


(Sourcr: National Employment Service, Unemployment Insurance Commission) 





Registrations Registrations 
Office a) Previous Office a) Previous 
Year Year 
Dec. 31 | Dec. 29 Dec. 31 | Dec. 29 
1962 1961 1962 1961 
Manitoparte cs. rs eee hoo: 29,148 39,269 || British Columbia................. 68,526 71, 284 
IBrandonmeeres, conte se lieveaera wee 2,626 2,826 Chilliwaleksne. |. dhoeen cama ae 2,431 2,670 
Dauphin wee eect as tad ochre. 3 1,831 1,987 Courtenayeae.. «a8: see cee eee 1, 559 vel 
lin, Eon Sete ae a eecaceneie SPAS 198 248 Cranbrooke 5 cee nonce 1,306 1,026 
Portage lai rairicmendaas.cee nae ery 1,530 BIWSONMErEee ky. seme ee an ae 1,247 998 
uh ecP ais See cco eae ee tren eA 509 423 Duncan eae een ee cee tee 1,270 1,264 
WaT ea) bam ae Saceie a ets ey 22,657 23,255 KaATnlOOpSse atc, toe tec ee Tos! 1, 636 
Kelownas. cso. eee eee ee 1,401 1,911 
Saskatchewan.................... 21, 002 225949 ECUGLI a La Meee i. Be 2 ete eed arcrareds 179 213 
Stevan tee ene. aio atassou pans a: 457 537 Missions@ity... 2s eeeeren ace ae igso2 1, 683 
ib onebnaWGNeIey, Gke cuCdcunScmednor 474 606 ANALINO Mesa ae coe eel see eras 1,556 1,385 
ING OSS JaWiee on Anette 1,600 1,813 ING Efe We 2 el ee So aime 1,030 1,279 
North Battleford... eases...) .) 1,394 1,406 New Westminster................ 9,709 10, 652 
prince Ailbert-) decane ele). 3,004 2,750 [Penticion: ta 2 Spee ose ee 1,665 1,907 
NeCIn a Meee: Pitre nah aaa en 4,902 5,613 Port Albert (see ate ae ee 762 770 
DaskatOOmeras. una naveo es 4,764 5,120 RrinceGeoree. 4... eens e een deen 2,494 1,716 
eyanan CMeUN cone ongocabocumenes 1,009 1,273 iBrince uupert .. hae sane oe 1, 853 1,688 
Wiey latina sete het, ree ewa strident 484 630 IB rin cebon marine! oats ree ae 529 716 
MOnkK LONI eet tag ae dss 2,914 3,201 Quensneltee.4...,5 fo we hos ga nana 810 970 
ALL Home Ye. ccc: MN Gee seh ora et ae 1,006 1,112 
Alberta Oey s 252 808 deen ncene 32,049 33,790 WAN COUV EIS picic sete dae Aah acoder 28,546 28,976 
Blairmore eee pera een 495 547 Wermoting kart eee ene 1,950 2,453 
Calgary wet. ett eg meee: 10, 484 10,005 IVIGCOTIA MEEOS.. | Ate d neuen 3, 683 3,956 
Drumbellers see see 561 584 Wihitehorses@4..a. Geers snouae 657 572 
idimontonmee ee. eee een 13, 235 14,739 
EL ASOni Seen on Soon ee ee 492 480|| CANADA SS ...c Aaseeecsde codes: 611,004 | 615,036 
Grandeverainie es. eens 861 881 
lethbridoet. tam oasssn en ee 3,085 ROO Disles See... cia's de cases Bahia Ke 473,575 | 478 470 
Medicinetitat.. lcs sae iL Byes 1,628 
ved: Deere 50h 8 5 oy pee 1,252 1,603 Hemales seqoete ss. aeons teks aaa 137, 429 136, 566 





{)Preliminary subject to revision. 


)Includes 897 registrations reported by the Magdalen Islands Local office. 
“Prior to May 1962, figures included with Kirkland Lake local office. 
(4)Winnipeg includes Sioux Lookout as of November 1, 1962. 
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E—Unemployment Insurance 


Unemployment insurance statistics are concerned with numbers of persons covered by 
insurance and claimants for benefit at Unemployment Insurance Commission local 
offices. The data are compiled in the Unemployment Insurance Section, D.B.S. from 
information supplied by the UIC. For further information regarding the nature of the 
data see Technical Note, page 1432, December 1962 issue. 


TABLE E-1—ESTIMATES OF THE INSURED POPULATION UNDER THE 
UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE ACT 


Sourcz: Statistical Report on the Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S. 


eee aaaaa_E=Taera@aeoo 


End of: Total Employed Claimants 
me ee a | 
1 VFO ve tetoleies sannagncanoand007 Sogdb or to God + OmigDIo Gp Ucn ob Orcc 4,040,000 3,795,900 244,100 

GlephETM DOM, .bacccia.s eie.0 inte ues nitiebedyeinsie’s oe vine iginib 9 o's sneise Mes hes 3,977,000 3,779, 200 197, 800 
INWathinaqenconetooudo ddetoue 66 BH noo ose on.G Damo Sen Ton act 3,995, 000 3,796,300 198, 700 
TG) eset sera Dias chit Rainn ots wo sem alvieieiges nie cea sieiee es 3,976,000 3, 764, 000 212,000 
SV TATLG entre ak Scan oes im epagals%al cist ahs ovaus) ste Gels tobolisite ae 1) sliaNlejiauaseliele vera or sisi 3,954, 000 3,739, 700 214, 300 
NEI Ze o5c on gnesas oe 000 7600 606 OOUID COD GA UCnGanm JUS UaC Sabin 3,889,000 3,625, 100 263,900 
el ee oe eke cot Fo Oe Gr Om Ore a oe Ce 4,064, 000 3,499, 500 564, 500 
I EBs) mstin eoltntntno poo Ono Lb Oe (GIGS Gtkc cin Sig Dap IO. BoICacIC ic rs acaba 4,144, 000 3, 456, 500 687, 500 
IM=joymbhwAie an poo tean Case oedob ons Re SO eet Aine a Soran acre 4,161,000 3, 442,300 718,700 
NANUARW oleae fees ae oo mean: * Seals 2 oh anes ye oe me 4,158,000 3, 459, 500 698, 500 
HOGI December ne see oe cei ei cate ei ite i) semi 2 els oe ee tastes 4,139,000 3,537, 800 601, 200 
IN(endaii0l OS ean anes 0 OOD GN Aa db Gne JoUe a Gonos casera. toon goon 4,023,000 3, 637, 000 386, 000 
OCEO DEE ee ie ooo teatetaps oer Aicicejens's\ lee aieinir eye 7 s\> e10)0 3,940, 000 3,671,300 268, 700 


ete ee eee bee ee ee eee 
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TABLE E-2—CLAIMANTS CURRENTLY REPORTING TO LOCAL OFFICES BY 
NUMBER OF WEEKS ON CLAIM, PROVINCE AND SEX, 
AND PERCENTAGE POSTAL, NOVEMBER 30, 1962 


(Counted on last working day of the month) 
Source: Statistical Report on the Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S 





Number of weeks on claim 











(based on 20 per cent sample) PEEL agren: 
Province and Sex cer i %5 pee ' a0. 10g 
2 or ver osta ota 

Less 3-4 5-8 9-12 | 13-16 | 17-20 20 claimants 
Canada ecere cette 374,191 |180,702 | 50,585 | 55,354 29,112 | 16,526 | 10,350 | 31,562 34.8 385, 964 
Mia Okt ner, ie ee we 274,881 |142,869 | 39,099 | 40,198 | 18,240 9, 892 5,789 | 18,794 37.0 286, 374 
Hemnle wee eases 99,310 | 37,833 | 11,486 | 15,156 | 10,872 6,634 4,561 | 12,768 28.6 99,590 
Newfoundland............ 14, 032 7,268 2,093 1, 864 844 491 356 1,116 74.6 13,810 
Ble eUie Rea 12,720 6, 873 1,951 1,708 692 388 265 843 75.9 12,647 
Memale ios. de.cae. can 1,312 395 142 156 152 103 91 273 62.0 1,163 
Prince Edward Island.... 2,504 | 1,582 286 283 137 63 29 124 Wa 1, 850 
Malo? ied 1,914 1,225 229 208 103 43 20 86 73.9 1,357 
WMemnlosaee cess een 590 357 57 75 34 20 9 38 63.6 493 
Nova Scotia............. 19, 320 8,610 2,349 2,762 1,661 1,125 522 2,291 47.6 18,546 
ETNA ey Ave, Mi 15,998 7,382 1,934 2,348 1,270 852 392 1,820 48.7 15, 203 
Hemaley acco eee a,o22 1,228 415 414 391 273 130 471 42.3 3,343 
New Brunswick.......... 17,990 9,354 2,410 2,335 1,239 783 436 1, 433 59.8 14,962 
BIG Py Ae eee 14, 269 7,564 2,030 1,820 928 587 303 1,037 60.9 11, 436 
Hemiale Nac aero 3,721 1,790 380 515 311 196 133 396 55.6 3,526 
Quebecs. 4 meses es oe 111,469 | 52,759 | 16,139 16,274 8, 851 4,929 3,318 9,199 30.0 107,561 
ale ee eee ree 82,014 | 41,558 | 12,548 92, 5,978 3,073 1,788 5,277 31.3 77,910 
Hemaleseeaccteecere 29,455 | 11,201 3,591 4, 482 2,873 1,856 1,530 3,922 26.3 29,651 
Ontario yee eee 109,821 | 51,644 | 13,969 17,386 8,800 4,860 2,956 | 10,206 24.9 121,689 
alee ess net host 74,468 | 38,302 9,925 | 11,861 4,859 2,530 1, 487 5, 504 25.2 86,773 
Hemale yin cs ecco 35,353 | 13,342 4,044 5,525 3,941 2,330 1,469 4,702 24.3 34,916 
Manitobas, neste eee 18, 705 9,541 2,861 2,605 1,217 705 409 1,367 Pi 4 18, 497 
Male Wintiae 36.) Wee 14,190 7,763 2,320 1,809 786 367 244 901 30.3 13,989 
Hemaleta: eas ae 4,515 1,778 541 796 431 338 165 466 Wee 4,508 
Saskatchewan...... 11,641 6,291 1,541 1,536 741 392 258 882 48.8 13,790 
Ble ehee See 8,813 5,429 1,296 990 349 165 127 457 52.2 10,759 
Hemale..s... 2)... 2,828 862 245 546 392 227 sR 425 38.4 3,031 
Alberta 7s. eect See 22,393 | 11,798 2,930 3,124 1,606 934 552 1, 449 60.0 22,738 
BOM nee ee 16, 474 9,669 2,288 TAB 714 451 276 839 64.6 16, 968 
Females. oe cctenes 5,919 2,129 642 887 892 483 276 610 47.4 5,770 
British Columbia........ 46,316 | 21,855 6,007 7,185 4,016 2,244 1,514 3,495 28.0 52,521 
BIG), (Ae Pee ata eee 34,021 | 17,104 4,578 5,425 2,561 1, 436 887 2,030 30.3 39,332 
Remaleweres rca. 12,295 4,751 1,429 1,760 1,455 808 627 1,465 PAN AY 13, 189 


Note: Values less than 50 subject to relatively large sampling variability. 
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TABLE E-3—INITIAL AND RENEWAL CLAIMS FOR BENEFIT, BY PROVINCE, 
NOVEMBER 1962 


Source: Statistical Report on the Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S. 
ee ooooeoeoeoeaeaoa@q«woooooaeeeeees=oese—eeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeee————eeeeeSna—<ss 


Clai Alsdiataseal Disposal of Claims and Claims Pendin 
aims filed at Local Offices at End of Month a 


Province Not 
Total Entitled 2 








Total* Initial | Renewal | Disposed to ord ga Pending 
oft Benefit is 
Benefit 

Newfoundland Sieg AAD REIL A Cie SORE! CORIO 9,599 7,863 1,736 5,728 4,465 1,263 5,221 
Prince Edward Island terccmee ses anes 1,990 1,664 326 1,090 878 212 1,050 
Nova Scotia. By AeA Sh ce hatte eter sence sisi sie iase’e:« 10,891 8,115 2,776 8,277 6,344 1,933 4,625 
ING WED LUMSWICIG Gh. g «clea Nectar atelctovel syateleretsl ots = 11,913 9,091 2,822 9,059 7,329 1,730 4,822 
LONI OLE o + HAW OR OU GOOG aOetaD SCO ein 70,944 50,344 20,600 57,810 45 , 522 12,288 28,343 
Ontario PR SRS acts Siw ers OTe ote shatarerate ate « 71,210 49, 987 Peps} 59,723 45,421 14,302 27,374 
IW Waste) Onc HOB eo bone MOOR eOsouD Goodol ome 13,675 10,110 3,565 9,503 7,452 2,051 6, 004 
Sagizatehewall eee eae <p sutentee ne state sreneheters s 8,533 6,621 1,912 5, 644 4,395 1,249 4,267 
IN eiaieds ek) OSE Oe toe UNIO Gur Sone 14, 846 10,345 4,501 12, 230 9,513 25617 7,020 
British Columbia (incl. Yukon Territory) . 29, 962 21,532 8, 430 25,196 18, 569 6, 627 10,744 
Total, Canada, November 1962....... 243,563 | 175,672 67,891 194,160 | 149,888 44,272 99, 470 
Total, Canada, October 1962.......... 150, 444 95,524 54, 920 131, 265 91,890 39,375 50, 067 
Total, Canada, November 1961....... 252,551 178, 400 74,151 212,546 159, 464 53,082 87,889 


fo eS a a a ar aaa 


*In addition, revised claims received numbered 35,639. 


fIn addition, 35,517 revised claims were disposed of. Of these, 3,615 were special requests not granted and 2,353 
appeals by claimants. There were 8,943 revised claims pending at the end of the month. 


TABLE E-4—BENEFIT PAYMENTS, BY PROVINCE, NOVEMBER 1962 


Source: Statistical Report on the Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S. 


eee [0 oa oovmmwvnv 


West cela of 
: eeks enefit 
a Paid* Paid 
$ 

ee eee eee ee ee 
Nie OUNCLIATICL 2 bbs ERCP Mette 5 wr Sow sss Vela apiew sce en mesa ease menace se ce miae sins 23,546 554,733 
Princera ward island we). seme ccwteiig acess ciele milena = «lac lloee vinci oa tislecieticielns 6: 3,244 67,271 
IS oKeT, AICO eS INE 6 Gas AGISEd Oe GOD DRUOUis c dancbe adore dicccran Gok omic Cran itT r Ic cn atic 40,216 895, 052 
TS Se Gi aol ae Mie vi ont) eas ae) Een ACING gyn nee orn nGrns Core oat aaa 35,754 798,324 
Ciinebee aes coher: eset, os atea Seed ataee eminence ge cos se bApietenensnsp ttt: 236, 735 5,654, 041 
(Oya te 4 ee BASS PB Ane g Be JERSE cob con crime reco inno Ooms Ot ICEL SOO, Say 256, 303 6, 094, 820 
10, Ea tRiTa) Ov We Lee Bho ote SE SPOS ANOS nn > One OC O enTO-IDe OO OU eho Dare Orr OU ICE TON aC Si 38, 581 921, 087 
RAAT HO Want ook sare oe titens epee Rvraia) < Perens Rissks “rer eels Sargiges S42 spe's sty + ie * 20, 812 486, 673 
INI SPAR IDI. Gr age mica n oa ae REO HER OOe Soon inc BON Me onic aye a aon can dh cagi uate a 43,017 1,045,647 
British Columbia (including Yukon Territory)..........-:+++sseeereeerereeerc tence: 95,713 2,416, 025 

Total, Canada, November 1962............seeeseeecereeceeserencereces 793,921 18, 933,673 

Total, Canada, October 1962...........eeeeeerereeeeee eee tse rece ceeees 672,646 15,753, 741 

Total, Canada, November 1961............:2-sseeeeeee eee rerecerercess 881, 230 20,938, 313 


*“Weeks paid” represents the total of complete and partial weeks of benefit paid during the month. 
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F—Prices 


TABLE F-1—TOTAL AND MAIN COMPONENTS OF THE CONSUMER PRICE INDEX 
1957 Weighted 
(1949-100) 
Calculated by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


Health Recre- 
Transpor- - and : ae a 
tation ersona an 

Care Reading Alcohol 


Total Food Housing | Clothing 


LOGO =a CAL ite» sbi s's che eae oea'e 127.2 122.2 131.5 109.7 140.5 151.0 144.4 113.8 
LOGY ear cite atts < eierctarate aie » 128.4 122.6 132.9 111.0 141.1 154.8 145.6 115.8 
LOGI—AY ear, feels s aie cateiacte cre 129.2 124.0 133.2 112.5 140.6 155.3 146.1 116.3 
19G2=—Y CRY. .ctt ac <a cine eens 130.7 126.2 134.8 113.5 140.4 158.3 147.3 117.8 
1961—December:..........00.. 129.8 124.5 133.8 113.7 141.1 156.8 146.3 117.3 
1962—February. Sa... dates tee: 129.8 125.0 134.0 111.8 140.7 157.2 146.7 117.2 
ENT ele aapoddg #6 6o00 GBD. 4 129.7 124.4 134.0 112.9 139.9 157.2 146.7 117.5 

ADI yc eeee wee terre ae 130.3 125.8 134.0 113.2 140.2 158.1 146.6 Wifes 

May stereo ste ote cove es 6 130.1 124.5 134.5 112.8 140.4 158.2 147.1 117.9 

GUE Fa svc sieges Sates ae tarine 130.5 125.6 134.9 113.1 140.4 158.2 147.0 117.9 

DULY, cess oa cre este ae ao ae 131.0 127.0 135.1 112.9 140.7 158.4 147.8 117.9 
BAG 4t oy ikadiaed ae ca Arne 131.4 128.4 135.1 112.7 140.8 158.2 147.8 118.0 
peptemibers..... cass. .o: 131.0 126.8 135.2 113.3 140.3 158.2 147.6 118.0 
OGLODeES FE. cases cays chee 131.5 127.2 135.4 115.6 139.9 160.0 147.8 118.0 
November iin: x. stones op.0s 131.9 127.7 135.6 116.0 140.6 159.8 148.2 117.8 
Decemiberss. scar voce 131.9 127.8 135.7 115.8 140.2 159.8 148.2 117.8 
1963—-JaAnOB TY sti cieis.s a cls akeneie aes 132.0 129.0 135.9 114.7 139.8 159.8 148.6 117.8 





TABLE F-2—CONSUMER PRICE INDEXES FOR REGIONAL CITIES OF CANADA AT 
THE BEGINNING OF DECEMBER 1962 








(1949 =100) 
All-Items Health | Recre- 
: Tobacco 
a ee : : Trans- and ation 
Dec. Nov. Dec. Food | Housing | Clothing portation} Personal and rE hol 
1961 1962 1962 care | reading | “002° 
St. John’s, Nfld..| 116.5 118.1 118.1 112.3 114.6 1250 123.6 154.7 152.1 Oil 
lalifaseeas see oaaches 129.5 130.9 130.8 12203 134.4 125.8 139.6 163.2 164.8 124.5 
Saint John. ..-e- 130.7 131.4 131.9 DAD 131.8 122.8 144.0 184.8 150.7 124.5 
Montreal =. ace 130.9 132.0 ove 133.5 134.8 108.6 160.8 169.0 143.8 118.7 
Ottawa 131.6 SPA. 7/ eee Werf Al Neil WO 152.0 163.8 143.9 123.8 
Toronto Pa Meh sc sierete 131.9 UBB 133.0 12557 139.7 120.7 132.0 156.0 185.1 121.8 
Winnipeg...... socdall UessaY 1s0e1 130.1 128.1 129.5 121.4 Nett cies 141.1 120.4 
Saskatoon-Regina..| 126.1 128.0 128.3 IpAney, 127.4 128.1 136.9 144.8 148.2 119.5 
Edmonton-Calgary} 125.8 127.4 127.4 122.4 Uae 12an0 131.0 162.8 144.6 119.5 
Vancouver.......... 130.1 130.6 130.6 127.6 134.8 118.9 138.4 150.3 146.2 121.0 


a 


N.B. Indexes above measure percentage changes in prices over time in each city and should not be used to compare 
actual levels of prices as between cities. 


@St. John’s index on the base June 1951=100. 
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G—Strikes and Lockouts 


Statistical information on work stoppages in Canada is compiled by the Economics 
and Research Branch of the Department of Labour on the basis of reports from the 
Unemployment Insurance Commission. The first three tables in this section cover strikes and 
lockouts involving six or more workers and lasting at least one working day, and strikes 
and lockouts lasting less than one day or involving fewer than six workers but exceeding 
a total of nine man-days. The number of workers involved includes all workers reported 
on strike or locked out, whether or not they all belonged to the unions directly involved 
in the disputes leading to work stoppages. Workers indirectly affected, such as those laid 
off as a result of a work stoppage, are not included. For further notes on the series see 
page 103, January issue. 


TABLE G-1—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS, 1957-1962 








P Strikes and Lockouts in Existence During Month or Year 
Strikes and 











Lockouts Duration in Man-Days 
AN A peeemning ,,| Strikes and | Workers |__| por Gentof 
or Year Lockouts Involved Man-Days Estimated 
Working Time 

OVE... Sed ncn bin’ oreo BOe.5 bin COmOaeD Dion coa 242 249 91,409 1,634, 880 0.14 
IOS ee ee Ue oh Gaerne od CU OiOee  wncrotae 253 262 112,397 2,872,340 0.24 
TOE OMe ee aiate Sate tera aloe tare eieieiouslehateeeie)s 203 218 100, 127 2,286,900 0.19 
i OG 0 eee eet ere Tercyoae chescreversierrelsieueis ns iene 268 274 49, 408 738, 700 0.06 
OG, ass Ghicc mad toe ooo CRO UO UO noea ao 272 287 97,959 1,335,080 0.11 
HOGl-= Decemlperare ace imitate erica 13 40 22,000 140, 890 0.13 
GIGGWES Jip hiniA waa noosouon gpcooud acum dues 20 40 9,174 85, 420 0.08 
ie bral yaeesee cee ete erties 15 44 10, 855 72,070 0.07 
Wikide jhe, «5eanocacmesoob ode acct cK 30 46 12, 426 143, 800 0.14 

JNvalll noo Soobaaoapan coon soGa sooo CN 18 40 12,328 142,770 0,14 

IME A cpnanpooocne soD0goD CUD Go OEM ODIOae 23 45 17,3338 139,700 0,12 

Ae ae aaae erode Onoe.cnm Gadd opUC 27 53 14,545 260, 650 0523 

Uithis doooaacgoas cOooCo co soBaandDanoe 24 47 16,775 133, 650 0.11 
INTE Gamo sn socoubvocusencneEcag 35 54 1 oo! 74, 540 0.07 
Septem bekesecee sinister. a1 23 48 10, 482 116,350 0.10 
OGEODEL Nas ee Cre te ete ioe eater al 21 42 9, 957 108, 040 0.10 
INKansiaa SIR. paaycoqdnooMecomakeoobedas 29 49 9,565 76,740 0.07 
ecembersanenime eee reese ter: 13 29 3,641 56, 660 0.05 


C—O 


*Preliminary. 


TABLE G-2—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS, TABLE G-3—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS, 




















DECEMBER 1962, BY INDUSTRY DECEMBER 1962, BY JURISDICTION 
(Preliminary) (Preliminary) 
Strikes Strikes 
Workers Merge pe Workers Man- 
Industry an Man-Days Jurisdiction and 

Toekonte Involved Tsctceuts Involved| Days 
Boreety Sah te : 8 a0 Newland an cleave torertellisiateterertets oo ovary erere.o 2: 25.)lyarorerny over 41m 
Reg eet cesses fee reaaie ee Lele wrtateaie <l|'ca'ne os ori a neritelearel Island enn agee. ee tie uses Pac can ow ae'e 

Manufacturing........... 16 3, 269 52,200 nee ee ee 1 23 50 
; Pad Blah atl eq ynaunooloapoueos ta\\boopeanddol oecarre nc 

eo OU vets st 4 ee pe Crsbee Mareen ake 6 | 2,108" | 44,640 

Transpn. & utilities..... 2 32 530 Ontarie. gee ee 14 969 8,570 
ED rad Gam cetere cele tis cle sels tes 4 79 1,250 eens ed ea ta 2 al ees lanl letitness OC cercrel toy ore 
i aslkatchewallaeeenic ccc | © cete sic ceria lsteletetes otcie'a)| ereteisisra ne 

Finance ee en oan ie eee ye aise line eeuedi ee silat aalele eae TR ihackn Ge Tee i 40 640 

BOPVICE eee oat eee sd ve din ees ys faniiace'- ssl] fem eems os British Columbia....... 7 501 2,760 
Public administration... 2 100 840 las oil ee oh soneen ooallnnaoban cuc|snocoamnonl bread omdce 

All industries....... 29 3,641 56, 660 All jurisdictions.... 29 3,641 56, 660 
eet Eas Sol al SYA a ee ee 8 ee 
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TABLE G-4—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS INVOLVING 100 OR MORE WORKERS, 


DECEMBER 1962 
(Preliminary) 
stella aU be Police De Ni Sats edd a A peel Re sc le AD ce et lsd ct eel Le at Bt 
Duration in Starting 
yea ee wate Man-Days Date Major Issues 
: orkers _ Ps 
EE ice Involved | Hecem-| Accu- | Pet Result 
Location ber {mulated ey 
MANUFACTURING 
Tobacco Products : 
Rothmans of Pall Mall Canada|/Tobacco Workers Loc. 319 260 | 2,990 | 2,990 | Dec. 5 |Wages, hours~8¢ an hr. in- 
Toronto, Ont. (AFL-CIO/CLC) Dec. 20 |crease first yr., 4¢ an hr. 
second yr.; reduction in 
weekly hours from 40-373, 
other improved benefits. 
Rubber e 
Dominion Rubber, Rubber Workers Loc. 80 131 330 330 | Dec. 14 |Disciplinary suspension of 
Kitchener, Ont. (AFL-CIO/CLC) (235) Dec. 19 jone worker~ Return of work- 
ers. 
Wood 
Tahsis Co., Woodworkers Loc. 1-85 300 300 | 1,200 | Nov. 28 |Discharge of one worker~ 
Tahsis, B.C. (AFL-CIO/CLC) Dec. 4 |Return of workers. 
Primary Metals 
Quebec Iron & Titanium, Metal Trades’ Federation 745 | 18,630 | 86,360 | Aug. 28 |New agreement~ 
Tracy, Que. (CNT UN oh RR) Fe es | eM tee retcrere 
Transportation Equipment 
York Gears, Auto Workers Loc. 984 242 1,210 1,330 | Nov. 30 |Wages, hours ~ Return of 
Toronto, Ont. (AFL-CIO/CLC) Dec. 10 |workers, further negotiations 


Chemical Products 
Shawinigan Chemicals, 
Shawinigan, Que. 


CNT U-chartered local Aug. 17 |Management rights, job eval- 


uation, seniority rights~ 


eecoeceee 


1,239 | 24,780 |124, 810 
(40) 





Figures in parentheses indicate the number of workers indirectly affected. 
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WORKING CONDITIONS 
IN MANUFACTURING, 
1962 (p. 197) 


COLLECTIVE BARGAINING SETTLEMENTS, 
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Department of Labour Today 


Advisory Councils and Committees 


Six advisory bodies assist Minister of Labour and Department of Labour in many 
matters within their jurisdiction, and another reports through the Minister 


Six advisory bodies, on most of which 
labour has representation, assist the Minister 
of Labour and the Department of Labour 
in many matters within their jurisdiction: 
technical, vocational and apprenticeship 
training; technological education; and 
rehabilitation of disabled’ persons. Another 
advisory committee reports to Parliament 
through the Minister. Three advisory com- 
mittees have been established under Acts 
of Parliament administered by the Depart- 
ment. One advisory body was set up as a 
subcommittee of one of these three. 

Two advisory committees were convened 
by the Department to advise on certain of 
its research activities. 


The National Technical and Vocational 
Training Advisory Council was established 
under the Technical and Vocational Train- 
ing Assistance Act passed in 1960, which 
replaced the 1942 Vocational Training Co- 
ordination Act. 

Consisting of 23 members appointed by 
the Governor in Council, with one mem- 
ber designated as chairman, the Council 
meets twice each year. Three of the present 
members represent employer organizations, 
and three represent employee organizations. 
Other members represent organizations of 


women, veterans, farmers, teachers and 
professional engineers, and _ provincial 
governments. 


The National Apprenticeship Training 
Advisory Committee, formed under the 
former Vocational Training Co-ordination 
Act, is composed of a chairman and 11 
members, representing the provinces, organ- 
ized labour and employers. 

This Committee advises on the drafting 
and administration of the federal-provincial 
Apprenticeship Training Agreement. 

Establishment of the National Advisory 
Committee on Technological Education was 
recommended by the First National Con- 
ference on Technological Education in 
Canada in May 1961 (L.G. 1961, p. 546). 
At its first meeting, the National Technical 
and Vocational Training Advisory Council 
acted on the recommendation and set the 
Committee up as a subcommittee of the 
Council. The Committee, which consists of 
a chairman and 11 members, met for the 
first time in June 1961. 

Its function is to advise on the develop- 
ment and co-ordination of interprovincial 
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programs for educating technicians or 
technologists. 

The National Advisory Council on the 
Rehabilitation of Disabled Persons, estab- 
lished under the Vocational Rehabilitation 
of Disabled Persons Act, passed in 1961, 
replaced a Committee having the same title. 

The Council was appointed under the 
new Act to advise the Minister of Labour 
on matters relevant to the vocational 
rehabilitation of disabled persons. 

The Act provides that the Council shall 
have 25 members: one member from each of 
the 10 provinces, ten members chosen on 
the joint recommendation of the Minister 
of Labour and the Minister of National 
Health and Welfare, and four members 
representing the Departments of Labour, 
National Health and Welfare and Veterans 
Affairs, and the Unemployment Insurance 
Commission, and one member to be chair- 
man. 

The Advisory Committee on Professional 
Manpower was convened by the Depart- 
ment of Labour in February 1956 “to serve 
as a forum for the exchange of ideas and 
opinions on the subject of professional 
and scientific manpower in Canada, and 
to act as a consultative body” to assist the 
Department in its work in this field (L.G. 
L956. De OU!) 

Representatives on this Committee come 
from professional associations, educational 
groups, and government departments and 
agencies. 

The Advisory Committee on Technologi- 
cal Change was convened by the Depart- 
ment of Labour and met for the first time 
in. November 1957 (U:G. 1957, p. 1420): 
Its function is to provide the Department 
with technical advice relative to its research 
on technological changes occurring in 
industry and their effects on manpower. 
The 20 members of this Committee represent 
labour, management and government, with 
one of its members representing university 
interests. 

The Unemployment Insurance Advisory 
Committee was established under the 
Unemployment Insurance Act. The Com- 
mittee consists, in the words of the Act, “of 
a chairman and not less than six nor more 
than eight other members appointed by the 
Governor in Council to hold office during 
pleasure. 

(Continued on page 199) 
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From the Labour Gazette, March 1913 


50 Years Ago This Month 


Report of 1913 conciliation board in dispute between B.C. metalliferous mines 
and mineworkers over employees’ demand for 50-cent-a-day wage increase rejects 
claim. Minority report by union nominee says increase requested was moderate 


The report of a conciliation board 
appointed under the Industrial Disputes 
Investigation Act, 1907, to inquire into a 
dispute between various owners of metalli- 
ferous mines in eastern British Columbia 
and their employees, which was received 
by the Minister on February 4, 1913, was 
published in the LABOUR GAZETTE of March 
of that year. 

The majority report was signed by the 
chairman and the companies’ nominee; a 
minority report was submitted by the miners’ 
nominee. 

The point at issue in the dispute was a 
claim by the men, about 1,200 of whom 
were directly affected, for a wage increase 
of 50 cents a day. The majority report 
stated that this claim had been made on 
two grounds: first, that the cost of living 
had increased, while there had been little 
increase in wages; and, second, that the 
price of metals had increased during the 
previous year. 

The majority report dealt only with the 
contention that the cost of living had 
increased more than wages, and with the 
ability of the companies to pay the increase 
demanded. It did not directly refer to the 
increase in the price of metals as a ground 
for granting the men’s demand. 


The report mentioned some of the points 
brought out at the hearings regarding the 
financial position of the men. The facts 
mentioned included the following: 

—The men demanded and obtained in 
both food and clothing the best of their 
kind, and this fact was more marked than 
it had been a few years before. 

—The boarding house at which 80 per 
cent of the workers, including some married 
men, lived and which was maintained by 
the mine-owners, made a flat charge of $1 
a day. This charge had remained constant 
throughout past years. 

—The secretary of one of the unions, a 
married man whose monthly pay cheque 
averaged $88, was not in debt, owned his 
own house and some other real estate, and 
some mining stock bought out of his earn- 
ings. He carried no insurance. 

—Another married man who boarded at 
the company’s boarding house owned his 
own house in a nearby town, where his 
wife and four children lived for the sake 
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of the children’s education. He carried 
insurance and had a bank balance. 

—A single man, 26 years old, said that 
he was qualified as a miner, timber framer 
and timber framer’s helper. He earned from 
$3 to $4 a day, and he stated that he could 
not live as he considered he ought to be 
able to live on this wage. He went on to 
say that seven months at a time was as 
long as a miner could stand the work, day 
in and day out. Therefore he would only 
work about seven months in the year. He 
thought that a miner ought to have $1,800 
a year to make life worth living, in other 
words a wage of $9 a day. 

—Another single man said that he could 
not live on his present wage. He admitted, 
however, that since he had come to British 
Columbia in 1895 he had, as the report 
put it, “put into the ground in mineral 
claims which he owned between $6,000 
and $7,000, including his own time, and 
that this came from his earnings as a 
miner.” 

The majority report said that, although 
there might be some shyness or diffidence 
in coming forward, “if the claim for an 
increase had been deeprooted in the in- 
creased cost of living, witnesses would not 
have been lacking.” 

Considering the evidence given by the 
men and the companies, the majority report 
stated that the opinion of the board was 
that “the present conditions in this district 
and in the mines concerned do not justify 
any increase in the scale of wages pre- 
vailing or any disturbance of the 
relations now existing between employees 
and employers... .” 

The miners’ representative, in his minor- 
ity report, dealt first with the claim to a 
wage increase based on the increase in the 
price of metals. He entirely rejected this 
as grounds for a wage claim, saying in 
part, “The worker selling his only com- 
modity (physical and mental energy) is 
subject to these inexorable economic laws, 
i.e., cost of production and the law of 
supply and demand; hence, the higher or 
lower price of metals is, in plain English, 
none of his business.” 

His final conclusion was that if, as the 
evidence showed, the men’s standard of liv- 
ing had fallen owing to the rise in prices, 
the increase asked for was a moderate one. 
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NOTES OF CURRENT INTEREST 


Modify Terms for Federal Aid to School Construction 


A modification was announced last 
month in the arrangements for the federal 
Government’s contribution toward provin- 
cial expenditures in respect to technical 
and vocational training construction proj- 
ects under the Technical and Vocational 
Training Assistance Act. The 75-per-cent 
federal contribution will now apply to that 
part of the construction carried out before 
October 1, 1963 on approved projects for 
which contracts have been awarded before 
April 1, 1963. 

This is similar to a provision made last 
fall covering the purchase and installation 
of equipment in technical and vocational 
schools. 

Before the modification, the federal con- 
tribution was scheduled to be reduced on 
April 1 from 75 to 50 per cent. 

The Minister of Labour said, when 
announcing the modification, that the main 
purpose of the contribution of 75 per cent 


during the initial period of the joint-federal- 
provincial agreement was to stimulate the 
development of much needed training 
facilities. In spite of their best efforts, some 
provinces have been unable to make as 
much progress in developing their new 
training facilities by March 31, 1963 as they 
planned and thus it is desirable to have 
the 75-per-cent federal contribution apply 
over a further six-month period. 

Up to mid-February, federal approval 
had been given for new construction on 
468 technical and vocational high schools, 
institutes of technology and trade schools 
across Canada. These facilities will provide 
accommodation for 130,000 students. 

The estimated cost of these projects, 
additions, alterations and equipment will be 
in excess of $457,000,000, of which the 
federal Government contribution totals 
$292,000,000. 





Technician in Science, Engineering 
Is Subject of New Monograph 


A new release in the “Canadian Occupa- 
tions” series of occupational monographs, 
Technicians in Science and Engineering, 
instead of being concerned with only one 
occupation, deals with a whole group of 
occupations, the scientific and engineering 
technician occupations. 

These occupations are similar in that they 
all require knowledge that cannot be picked 
up in the course of a normal day’s work. 
They require a knowledge of physical 
sciences, engineering and mathematical sub- 
jects such as can be obtained by completion 
of a prescribed course of study at an insti- 
tute of technology, or its equivalent in part- 
time studies. 

“Scientists are reaching into the future 
to discover new laws and _ principles; 
engineers are applying those laws and prin- 
ciples to provide us with a myriad of goods 
and services which were unknown at the 
turn of the present century,” the bulletin 
says. But the scientists and engineers require 
the assistance of “the services of many 
people with varied backgrounds and with 
many different kinds of skill, knowledge 
and experience.” It is with this group that 
the new bulletin is concerned. 

The publication deals with the history 
and importance of these technicians, the 
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nature of their work, their fields of work— 
i.e., electrical, mechanical, aeronautical, 
etc..—their preparation and training, their 
advancement and earnings, the organizations 
that represent them, their outlook for em- 
ployment, and the ways in which they may 
seek and find employment. 

The monograph is profusely illustrated 
with photographs of many scientific and 
engineering technicians at work. 





Appeals to Umpire Increase; 


255 Received during 1962 


The office of the Umpire, Unemployment 
Insurance Commission, received a total of 
255 appeals in 1962, compared with 174 
in 1961. In addition, 50 appeals were car- 
ried over from 1961, compared with a 
carry-over of 43 appeals from 1960 to 
1961. 

Appeals disposed of during the year num- 
bered 237, leaving 68 pending on Decem- 
ber 31, 1962. Appeals disposed of during 
1961 numbered 167; during 1960 there 
were 126. 

The Umpire signed 211 decisions in 1962, 
compared with 166 in 1961 and 121 in 1960. 

Most appeals concern benefit cases; only 
a few are coverage cases. Of the appeals 
in 1962, only 27 were coverage cases; 278 
were benefit cases. 
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Hold Third Labour-Management-University Seminar at Saskatoon 


At the end of a two-day national labour- 
management seminar in Saskatoon at the 
end of January, labour and management 
leaders agreed on the urgent need to co- 
operate for the common good in solving 
economic and social problems confronting 
Canada. 

More than 100 delegates representing 
labour, management, government, education 
and agriculture met under the sponscrship 
of the University of Saskatchewan, the 
Saskatchewan Productivity Council and the 
National Productivity Council. 

The first and second seminars were con- 
ducted at Kingston in March 1962 and 
Halifax in September 1962. The Saskatoon 
seminar was followed at the same location 
on January 25 by the 11th regular meeting 
of the NPC. 

The meeting recommended that “con- 
tinuing labour - management - government - 
university conferences be held, the partici- 
pants to be from top levels of each field and 
the body to be constituted on a formalized 
basis.” 

The proposed body should have “the 
objective of identifying—and agreeing upon 
—common problems that appear to be ca- 
pable of solution by co-operative efforts.” 

Another recommendation adopted by the 
delegates declared that “a change in atti- 
tude is required in order that a better spirit 
of trust and co-operation between labour 
and management be created.” 

The seminar recommended that, “to over- 
come prejudicial attitudes of management 
and labour toward each other, both groups 
consider it a necessity that top level meet- 
ings, such as this seminar, must continue in 
order to overcome the two great fallacies of 
labour-management philosophy: that man- 
agement does not believe in employee 
security and that labour does not believe in 
the profit system.” 

The meeting recommended also that the 
National Productivity Council provide a wide 
distribution of the report of last year’s mis- 
sion to Europe (L.G., Nov. 1962, p. 1261) 
so that it might be used as study material 
for labour and management groups, and 
that the Council consider providing speakers 
to aid in the dissemination of the report’s 
contents. 

A final resolution urged the NPC to 
“explore the feasibility of developing dis- 
cussion at the national level by groups fully 
representative of employees and employers 
and with adequate regional representation 
of each.” 

At the seminar, Dr. A. E. Safarian, Head 
of the Economic and Political Science 
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Department, University of Saskatchewan, 
told the participants that the challenge to 
the Canadian economy in the next decade 
would be to compete in world markets. 
Speaking on “The Economic Facts in 
Canada Today,” he asserted that major 
organizational changes and more specializa- 
tion in product lines within the context 
of full employment were required to generate 
greater demand in domestic and foreign 
markets. 

Three major sources of economic 
growth, requiring greater emphasis in 
Canada, were defined by Dr. Safarian as 
education and training, the advance and 
application of technological and organiza- 
tional knowledge, and the growing size of 
markets. He suggested that increases in 
the size of the labour force and capital in- 
vestment may have been over-emphasized in 
the past as economic growth factors. 

Canada had not yet fully recognized the 
role of increased productivity in achieving 
greater economic growth, he added. The 
key to raising productivity in secondary 
manufacturing industries was to increase 
the size of the market, he stressed. 

Labour leaders at the seminar expressed 
serious concern over current economic and 
social problems such as balance of pay- 
ments and unemployment. They stated that 
the Canadian labour movement remains 
ready to participate in high level labour- 
management-government joint consultation 
and co-operation projects provided eco- 
nomic planning for full employment is 
accepted. They also wanted recognition of 
trade unions aS economic partners with 
freedom to organize a higher percentage 
of the labour force. 

Members on joint consultative bodies 
must officially represent central labour and 
management organizations to be effective, 
they emphasized, and such bodies should 
be recognized as advisors to the government 
on economic as well as productivity mat- 
ters. 

The seminar was told in a luncheon 
address by H. George DeYoung, Chairman 
of the National Productivity Council, that 
Canada’s competitive ability could not be 
improved until a climate of co-operation 
and trust between management and labour 
had been established. 

Oakley Dalgleish, Editor and Publisher 
of the Globe and Mail, Toronto, guest 
dinner speaker, declared that management 
and labour must change their traditional 
attitudes toward each other at the local as 
well as the national level in order to achieve 
real labour-management co-operation. 
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Government Employees Report 


18,800 Work Injuries in 1961-62 


With a total of 228,000 employees 
covered by the Government Employees 
Compensation Act during the fiscal year 
1961-62, the number of work injuries 
reported was 18,762, according to the 10th 
annual report of the Government Em- 
ployees Compensation Branch of the Depart- 
ment of Labour. Employees covered num- 
bered 3,000 more than in the previous 
year; injuries reported, 380 more. 

In other words, one employee in every 
13 had an accident of some kind. Of these 
injuries, however, 11,709 were minor. 

Compensation was paid in 2,870 cases, 
injury leave cases numbered 3,582, and 
566 claims were rejected. Permanent dis- 
abilities numbered 11, and fatalities, 24. The 
number of claims settled during the year 
was 18,010. 

The total cost of all compensation bene- 
fits paid was $2,468,192, an increase of 
5 per cent compared with the previous 
year. This sum does not include the amounts 
paid to the 10 provincial Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Boards for their services under 
the Act, which totalled $290,100 during 
the year. A total of $489,770, however, 
was recovered from certain crown agencies. 

The total direct cost of accidents and 
injuries suffered by persons employed in 
the federal public service was $3,445,000. 
This amounts to a little more than $15 
per person for all employees covered by 
the Act. The total number of days lost was 
107,956, the equivalent of year-round 
employment for about 450 employees. 





Industrial Relations Conference 
Planned by B.C. Government 


The establishment of a planning commit- 
tee to organize the British Columbia Con- 
ference on Industrial MRelations was 
announced last month. The holding of the 
conference, on June 26-28, was announced 
in the Speech from the Throne in the 
provincial Legislature. 

The planning committee consists of rep- 
resentatives of trade unions, employers 
organizations, the University of British 
Columbia, and the provincial Department 
of Labour. Dr. J. T. Montague, formerly 
of the federal Department of Labour, and 
now Director of the Industrial Relations 
Institute of the University of British Colum- 
bia, is one of the members of the planning 
committee. 

Hon. L. R. Peterson, Minister of Labour 
for British Columbia, said in speaking 
before the Legislature on the subject that 
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the purpose of the conference was to bring 
together representatives of management 
and labour to discuss their common prob- 
lems in collective bargaining at a time other 
than during such bargaining, and to hear 
the views of speakers who have a special 
knowledge of the subject. 

The purpose and objectives of the con- 
ference will be: (1) To identify the 
objectives of collective bargaining; (2) To 
identify areas of co-operation between 
government, labour, and industry with 
respect to industrial relations in British 
Columbia; and (3) To identify possible 
studies and co-operative programs. 

Representatives of trade unions, em- 
ployers, employers’ organizations, and other 
interested parties are being invited to 
attend. 

Other members of the planning commit- 
tee are: R. B. McDonell, representing the 
Canadian Manufacturers’ Association, (B.C. 
Division); E. P. O’Neal, representing the 
British Columbia Federation of Labour; 
R. K. Gervin, representing the Vancouver 
Builders Exchange; H. F. Taft, represent- 
ing the Vancouver and New Westminster 
and District Building and Construction 
Trades Council; John Billings, represent- 
ing Forest Industrial Relations Limited; 
and F. Fieber, representing the Inter- 
national Woodworkers of America. 





Current Reports on Progress 
Of Labour Bills Now Available 


Seven of the provincial Legislatures were 
in session on February 20, and the re- 
mainder were expected to open shortly. 
The Speeches from the Throne indicated 
that a number of bills of interest to labour 
would be introduced. 

The Ontario Speech from the Throne 
stated that the House would be asked to 
pass the Ontario Portable Pensions Bill and 
to amend safety legislation, including The 
Construction Hoists Act, The Construction 
Safety Act and The Boilers and Pressure 
Vessels Act. The Labour Relations Act is 
to be amended and legislation to give civil 
servants bargaining rights and to establish 
a Civil Service Arbitration Board is to be 
introduced. 

The Quebec Speech from the Throne 
indicated that amendments to the labour 
relations legislation and to the Workmen’s 
Compensation Act would be introduced. 

In British Columbia, the Minister of 
Labour, in an address during the debate 
on the Speech from the Throne, stated that 
amendments to the Labour Relations Act 
would be introduced, which would “enable 
grievances to be settled more expeditiously 
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than previously at very little cost to the 
parties involved.” 

The Department’s Legislation Branch has 
issued the first of the 1963 series of mimeo- 
graphed reports on the labour bills and 
other bills of general labour interest that 
have been introduced. 

The reports cover the provisions of each 
bill and follow its progress from the time 
the bill is introduced to the point where 
it receives Royal Assent or is dropped. 
These current reports are intended to pro- 
vide more up-to-date information than it is 
possible to give in the monthly issues of 
the LABouR GAZETTE. At the close of the 
sessions the major developments of the 
year will be reported in the Labour Law 
section of the LABOUR GAZETTE. 

Single copies of these reports are avail- 
able from the Legislation Branch, Depart- 
ment of Labour, Ottawa. 





Old Age Assistance Recipients 


Increase in Fourth Quarter 


The number of persons receiving old age 
assistance in Canada, and the number receiv- 
ing blind persons’ allowances increased in 
the fourth quarter of 1962, the Department 
of National Health and Welfare reports. 
The number receiving disabled persons’ 
allowances decreased. 

Federal expenditures during the quarter 
increased for old age assistance and blind 
persons’ allowances but decreased for dis- 
abled persons’ allowances. 

Old Age Assistance—The number of per- 
sons receiving old age assistance in Canada 
increased from 102,030 at September 30 
to 103,032 at December 31, 1962. 

The federal Government’s contributions 
under the federal-provincial scheme totalled 
$9,522,575.23 for the quarter, compared 
with $9,476,499.25 in the preceding quarter. 
Since the inception of the Act, the federal 
Government has contributed $279,661,- 
570.97. 

At December 31, 1962, the average 
monthly assistance in the provinces ranged 
from $58.97 to $63.10. In all provinces 
and the Territories, the maximum assistance 
paid was $65 a month. 

Blind Persons’ Allowances—The number 
of blind persons in Canada receiving allow- 
ances under the Blind Persons Act increased 
from 8,554 at September 30 to 8,611 at 
December 31, 1962. 

The federal Government’s contributions 
under the federal-provincial scheme totalled 
$1,217,688.81 for the quarter, compared 
with $1,212,406.63 in the preceding quarter. 
Since the inception of the Act, the federal 
Government has contributed $39,350,338.12. 
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At December 31, 1962, the average 
monthly allowance in the provinces ranged 
from $58.96 to $63.97. In all provinces 
and the Territories, the maximum allow- 
ance paid was $65 a month. 

Disabled Persons’ Allowances—The num- 
ber of persons in Canada receiving allow- 
ances under the Disabled Persons Act de- 
creased from 50,493 at September 30 to 
50,423 at December 31, 1962. 

The federal Government’s contributions 
under the federal-provincial scheme totalled 
$4,865,570.91 for the quarter, compared 
with $4,891,247.80 in the preceding quarter. 
Since the inception of the Act, the federal 
Government has contributed $103,301,- 
165.68. 

At December 31, 1962, the average 
monthly allowance in the provinces ranged 
from $63.59 to $64.66. In all provinces 
and the Territories, the maximum allowance 
paid was $65 a month. 





U.S. Department of Labor 


Marks 50th Anniversary 


The United States Department of Labor 
on March 4 celebrated the 50th anniversary 
of its founding in a day of ceremonies that 
culminated in a dinner attended by Presi- 
dent Kennedy. 

Three former Secretaries of Labor took 
part in the festivities: Frances Perkins, 
James P. Mitchell and Arthur J. Goldberg. 

One of the events of the day was the 
opening of a new permanent exhibit hall 
in the courtyard of the Department of 
Labor building. This exhibit consists of 
pictures, historical objects, and records 
illustrating the history of the labour move- 
ment and the Labor Department. 

The law that established the Department 
was signed by President William Taft on 
March 4, 1913, the day on which President 
Woodrow Wilson was inaugurated. For a 
number of years the Department remained 
a collection of practically autonomous 
bureaus under one roof. Only during the 
past decade, under Secretaries Mitchell, 
Goldberg, and W. Willard Wirtz, has it 
developed into a centralized, cohesive unit. 

The process of reorganizing the Depart- 
ment, however, began under Secretary 
Maurice J. Tobin. It was accelerated under 
Mr. Mitchell, and has been continued under 
Mr. Goldberg and Mr. Wirtz. 

The Manpower Development and Training 
Act of 1962 marked an important step in the 
progress of the Department, enabling it to 
combine its efforts with those of the Depart- 
ment of Health, Education and Welfare in 
establishing training programs designed to 
train unemployed workers for new jobs. 
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Plumbers’ John W. Bruce Retires 


—Bil Rose, Winnipeg Free Press 


John W. Bruce, O.B.E., a general or- 
ganizer in Canada for the United Associa- 
tion of Journeymen and Apprentices of the 
Plumbing and Pipe Fitting Industry of the 
United States and Canada (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
for more than 52 years, retired in late 
January. 

Mr. Bruce, now in his 88th year, was 
first elected a general organizer of the 
Plumbers in 1910. He was re-elected at all 
subsequent conventions. 

The labour leader was born in Mel- 
bourne, Australia, and began his union 
career when he was initiated into Local 
46 of the union in Toronto in 1906. 

John W. Bruce was a delegate to every 
convention of the Trades and Labour Con- 
gress of Canada for almost 50 years. During 
the Second World War he served on the 
Advisory Committee on Industrial Hygiene; 
he served five consecutive terms as labour 
representative on the Dominion Council of 
Health. 

In 1945 he was nominated by the TLC 
as a labour representative on the postwar 
Committee on Reconstruction and Rehabili- 
tation, and was appointed chairman of the 
Committee. 

On King George VI’s Honours List on 
July 1, 1946, Mr. Bruce was made an 
Officer of the Order of the British Empire 
(O.B.E.). 
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In Parliament Last Month 
(page numbers refer to Hansard) 

On January 29, during consideration in 
committee of Bill C-87, to provide for the 
establishment of a national economic 
development board, the House passed an 
amendment to the bill, moved by a private 
member, that required “consultation with 
the principal organizations representive of 
trade unions, farmers and other groups as 
the Governor in Council may determine” 
before appointments to the board were made 
(Goss yr ret nele bach gi 

On January 30, Bill C-110, to amend 
the Unemployment Insurance Act to bring 
employees in agriculture under the pro- 
visions of the Act was introduced by a 
private member and read the first time 
(p. 3251). The 1962-63 estimates of the 
Department of Labour were introduced by 
the Minister of Labour, and considered in 
committee of supply (3266). 

On February 1, Bill C-23, to amend the 
Industrial Relations and Disputes Investiga- 
tion Act to establish a new system of 
negotiation and conciliation under the Act 
(L.G., Nov. 1962, p. 1240) was withdrawn 
(p. 3366). 

On February 4, the Leader of the Opposi- 
tion moved a non-confidence motion (p. 
3409). Later, R. N. Thompson (Red Deer), 
leader of the Social Credit party, moved an 
amendment to the amendment, which also 
expressed non-confidence in the Govern- 
ment (p. 3414). 

February 5, after further long debate, the 
amendment to the amendment was passed 
on division by 142 votes to 111. Then, the 
amendment as amended was passed by the 
same majority (p. 3462). The Prime Minis- 
ter thereupon announced his intention of 
advising His Excellency the Governor 
General the next day and the House 
adjourned. The 25th Parliament was dis- 
solved on February 6. 

At dissolution, the following bills of 
labour interest had not passed second read- 
ing: Bill C-25, to amend the Merchant 
Seamen Compensation Act; Bill C-26, to 
amend the Railway Act (responsibility for 
dislocation costs); Bill C-43, to amend the 
Canada Fair Employment Practices Act 
(age discrimination); Bill C-61, to amend 
the Annual Vacations Act; Bill C-70, to 
provide for the safety of persons employed 
(federal works); Bill C-83, respecting indus- 
trial change and manpower adjustment; Bill 
C-85, to limit the hours of work for em- 
ployees (federal works); Bill C-87, to pro- 
vide for the establishment of a National 
Economic Development Board; Bill C-89, 
to amend the Criminal Code (peaceful 
picketing). 
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Working Conditions in Manufacturing, 1962 


Proportion of plant workers in Canadian industry who are eligible for four-week 
vacation with pay has risen from 26 per cent in 1959 to 36 per cent in 1962; 
of office employees, proportion rises from 32 to 47 per cent over same period 


The proportion of plant workers in the 
Canadian manufacturing industry who are 
in establishments granting a four-week vaca- 
tion with pay has risen from 26 per cent 
in 1959 to 36 per cent in 1962. The propor- 
tion in establishments granting a_ three- 
week vacation increased from 71 to 73 
per cent. 

Over the same period, the proportion of 
office employees eligible for a four-week 
vacation with pay rose from 32 to 47 per 
cent, and for a three-week paid vacation, 
from 82 to 84 per cent. 


And the greatest proportion of both plant 
and office workers required a shorter period 
of service in 1962 than in 1959 to qualify 
for the longer vacation. In 1959, for a 
three-week vacation, 47 per cent of plant 
workers had to have 15 years service; in 
1962, only 34 per cent required this length 
of service and almost the same proportion, 
35 per cent, required service of less than 
15 years. Of office employees, 49 per cent 
in 1959 had to serve 15 years for a three- 
week vacation; last year only 31 per cent 
did, and 50 per cent required less than 15 
years service for a vacation of that length. 


TABLE 1—SUMMARY OF SELECTED WORKING CONDITIONS OF PLANT 
EMPLOYEES IN CANADIAN MANUFACTURING 
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(In the questionnaires used in the surveys for 1959 and previous years, no distinction was made between vacation 
policies which provided for increasing vacation periods as service increased and vacation policies which provided for 
vacations of one stated period, regardless of length of service. In 1960, 1961 and 1962 this variation of policy was pro- 
vided for in the survey questionnaire. In comparing the statistics on vacations for 1960, 1961 and 1962 with those of 
previous years, the percentages of employees shown as being granted vacations under either of these two policy 


types must be added together. 
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These were the most pronounced changes 
evident in a tabulation of returns to the 
Department’s annual survey of working 
conditions. The information obtained in the 
survey, for other industries as well as 
manufacturing, has just been published in 
Working Conditions in Canadian Industry, 
1962 (see box). Nearly 20,000 establish- 
ments employing 2,031,000 were surveyed. 


Changes in other working conditions were 
negligible. The proportion of plant workers 
with a scheduled work week of 40 hours 
and under has been 72 per cent for the 
past two years, and the proportion on a 
five-day week has been 90 per cent for the 
past three. For office employees, the propor- 
tion on a scheduled work week under 374 
hours has risen in the past year to 29 per 
cent from 27 per cent, and on a five-day 
week, from 96 to 97 per cent. 

The percentage of workers employed in 
establishments where a four-week paid vaca- 
tion is allowed has increased markedly in 
each recent year. Among plant workers, 
the percentage increased from 26 in 1959 
to 31 in 1960, to 33 per cent in 1961, and 
to 36 per cent in 1962. Among office 


workers, the percentages rose from 32 in 
1959, to 37 in 1960, to 41 in 1961, and 
to 47 in 1962. 

Summaries of selected working conditions 
in manufacturing in the years 1959 to 
1962, for plant and office workers respec- 
tively, are given in the accompanying tables. 
The percentages given in the tables are 
the proportions that employees of estab- 
lishments reporting certain items bear to 
the total number of employees in all manu- 
facturing establishments that replied to 
the survey questionnaire. They are not 
necessarily the proportions of employees 
actually affected by the various provisions. 


Plant Workers 


A work week of 40 hours continued to 
be the standard for 72 per cent of plant 
workers in 1962. This was the same per- 
centage as in 1961, and only 2 per cent 
more than in 1960 and 1959. Employees 
on a five-day week amounted to 90 per 
cent of all plant workers in 1962, for the 
third year in succession. This was only 
1 per cent more than in 1959. 


TABLE 2—SUMMARY OF SELECTED WORKING CONDITIONS OF OFFICE 
EMPLOYEES IN CANADIAN MANUFACTURING 
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Percentage of Office Employees 
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Working Conditions in Canadian Industry, 1962 


Working Conditions in Canadian Industry, 
1962 has just been issued by the Labour- 
Management Division of the Economics and 
Research Branch, Department of Labour. 
The 137-page report contains information 
on such working conditions as the standard 
work week, vacations with pay, paid statu- 
tory holidays, retirement policy, industrial 
medical services, health benefit plans, and 
the proportion of employees covered by 
collective agreements. 

The industries covered are: manufactur- 
ing, mining, land and air transportation, 
storage, public utilities and communications, 
municipal public works, hotels, restaurants 
and insurance. 


Except for the increase in the number 
of employees in establishments where a 
four-week vacation was possible, which has 
already been noted, there was little change 
in the provisions concerning vacations with 
pay. Two-week vacations were given in 
plants employing 88 per cent of the work- 
ers in 1962 and 1961. In 1960 the per- 
centage was 86—a substantial drop from 
1959, when the percentage was 94. 

Three-week vacations were attainable in 
1962 in plants employing 73 per cent of 
all employees. Percentages in previous years 
were 72 in 1961 and 1960, and 71 in 1959. 

There was little change during the four 
years in the provisions regarding the num- 
ber of paid holidays allowed, except for 
an increase in the percentage of employees 
working in plants where nine statutory 
holidays a year were allowed. The per- 
centage of employees in these plants in- 
creased steadily from 14 in 1959 to 18 
in 1962. 


Office Employees 


The prevailing work week for a large 
percentage of office workers continues to 
be one of 374 hours or less, but between 





The data, for both non-office and office 
employees, are presented by industry. The 
data for the manufacturing industry are 
presented by province and by Canada totals. 

The report draws together in tabular 
form the information obtained from the 
Department’s annual survey of working 


conditions that was conducted on May 1, 


1962. The statistical tables summarize the 
information received from_ nearly 20,000 
employing establishments. Of the 2,031,000 
workers employed by these establishments, 
593,000 were classified as office workers and 
1,438,000 as plant or non-office workers. 
The report, in English and in French 
editions, is available from the Queen’s 
Printer, Ottawa, at 35 cents a copy. 


1959 and 1962 there was little change in 
the percentage of workers affected: it in- 
creased by only 2 per cent from 69 in 
1959 to 71 in 1962. This increase was 
entirely confined to those who worked less 
than 373 hours. 


Provisions for vacations with pay of two 
or three weeks followed almost the same 
pattern for office employees as for plant 
workers, although the percentages of em- 
ployees affected was higher for all lengths 
of vacation for office than for plant work- 
ers. The increases in the proportion of 
office workers who may become eligible for 
a three- or four-week vacation has already 
been mentioned. 


In all of the four years under review, 
less than 5 per cent of the office workers 
were employed in establishments where 
fewer than six paid statutory holidays were 
allowed. Compared with plant workers, 
however, the increase in the proportion of 
office employees who are entitled to nine 
holidays a year has been insignificant, the 
24 per cent so entitled being only 1 per 
cent more than in 1959. There was little 
change in the proportion of office employees 
who get fewer than nine holidays a year. 


eee ee eng 


Department of Labour Today 


(Continued from page 190) 


“At least one of the members of the 
Advisory Committee, other than the chair- 
man, shall be appointed after consultation 
with organizations representative of workers 
and an equal number after consultation with 
organizations representative of employers.” 

The duties of the Committee are to 
advise and assist the Unemployment Insur- 


ance Commission, to report on the condi- 
tion of the Unemployment Insurance Fund, 
and recommend amendments to the act if 
the Fund is, or is likely to become, insuf- 
ficient to discharge its liabilities, and also 
if the Fund is and is likely to continue to 
be “more than reasonably sufficient to dis- 
charge its liabilities.” 
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Latest Labour Statistics 








Principal Items 


Amount 


Percentage Change 





a | | 





—<— === 


Manpower 

Total civilian labour force (a)................ (000) 
Eimployedic, «cute san' carte oa . (000) 
Agriculture; nek se: tee ae cee (000) 
Non-agriculture........ (000) 
Paid workers:2) ..e.0es: (000) 

At work 35 hours or more............ (000) 

At work less than 35 hours........... (000) 
Employed but not at work........... (000) 
Uneriploved .20n. coe ee eo ee ey eee (000) 
Altantie ty; if! Aaa aeee ee ee (000) 
Quebec seek. nce tege Aes See iene (000) 
Ontarios iy: Bens ed. JOR ES ee (000) 
PLAITIG ec vo coos agnosis | Eee Lae Pames (000) 
PaCliiGeig ee Se ee ee ee (000) 
Without work and seeking work..............(000) 
On temporary layoff up to 30 days........... (000) 


Industrial employment (1949=100)................ 
Manufacturing employment (1949=100)........... 


Tra miteration cc sapere coe rasta cee tt ee 
Destined’to the labour force... 20. .0n 0. «. se 


Strikes and Lockouts 
Strikesiand)Lockoutsw-peee eee Cee Lee 
Noa Of Workers aN VOL Ved «os con sem ects ae a 
Duration mama Ways... qos eee ce weet eae 


Earnings and Income 
Average weekly wages and salaries (ind. comp.).. 
A-verageshourly: earnings (mig.)ats. .feeaaeent =...” 
Average hours worked per week (mfg.)........... 
Average weekly wages (mfg.)...............--- 
Consumer price index (1949=100)................. 
Index numbers of weekly wages in 1949 dollars 
C1949 = 100): fran. ee Meee cates eee eae 
Totablabour ineomes yt. es, a Oa $000,000. 


Industrial Production 
jLotalita merase e 1949 =-1 00) sor. aaned ting aeeriemetinacenye ae 
Wa NniVlaelarine ctv pete acca poo ce ee 
SOULE OR Tash het eo ee ee ee 
INGn=diura bles ieee eee 





February 
February 
February 
February 
February 


February 
February 
February 


February 
February 
February 
February 
February 
February 


February 
February 


December 
December 


February 
February 
February 


December 
December 
December 
December 
February 


January 
January 


January 


January 


From 

Previous | Previous 

Month Year 
0.0 + 1.1 
— 0.1 + 1.9 
— 1.1 — 7.3 
0.0 + 2.9 
— 0.1 + 3.6 
— 0.3 + 1.8 
+ 2.2 p26 
=) 325 + 3.8 
+ 0.7 — 6.5 
— 4.1 — 7.5 
+ 4.2 — 1.5 
+ 3.8 — 16.2 
— 2.7 — 1.4 
— 10.4 — 1.9 
+ 1.8 — 5.0 
— 13.2 — 25.0 
— 3.1 + 2.2 
— 3.1 + 3.0 
—- + 0.7 
-- + 2.3 
+ 54.2 — 15.9 
4- 53.6 — 35.5 
Dod, + 4.5 
— 3.6 + 1.9 
+ 1.6 + 2.7 
— 9.0 — 3.4 
— 7.1 — 0.4 
+ 0.1 + 1.8 
— 7.2 (92.2 
— 3.0 + 4.8 


AVAI|LABLE 


(a) Distribution of these figures between male and female workers can be obtained from The Labour 
Force, a monthly publication of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. These figures are the result of a 
monthly survey conducted by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics for the purpose of providing esti- 
mates of the labour force characteristics of the civilian non-institutional population of working age. 
(More than 35,000 households chosen by area sampling methods in approximately 170 different areas in 
Canada are visited each month.) The civilian labour force is that portion of the civilian non-institutional 
population 14 years of age and over that was employed or unemployed during the survey week. 
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Industrial and Geographic Distribution 
of Union Membership in Canada, 1962 


Survey of individual union locals provides breakdown of union membership in 
Canada—almost million and half—by industry, province, labour market area 


Union membership in Canada at the 
beginning of 1962 totalled 1,423,000, 
according to survey returns received by 
the Economics and Research Branch of 
the Department of Labour directly from 
national and international union head- 
quarters, central labour congresses, and 
independent local organizations. 

The data obtained from the survey were 
published in the 1962 edition of Labour 
Organizations in Canada, a handbook that 
contains statistical tables on union member- 
ship and a comprehensive directory of 
labour organizations with names of their 
principal officers and publications, and the 
distribution of their locals. The statistical 
data contained in the handbook are Canada- 
wide totals broken down by congress affilia- 
tion and type and size of union. 

The tables on the following pages supple- 
ment the information included in Labour 
Organizations in Canada by showing the 
distribution of union membership in Canada 
by industry, province and labour market 
area. The tables are based on information 
obtained in a separate survey directed, at 
the beginning of the year, to individual 
local unions across the country. In this 
survey, each local union was requested to 
report the total number of its members, 
and the industry and location in which 
all or most of them were employed. 

Table 1 gives a distribution of union 
membership by industry on the basis of 
the revised DBS Standard Industrial Classi- 
fication (1960). On the foliowing page a 
companion table, numbered 1A, is included 
to show the industry breakdown in terms 
of the earlier Standard Industrial Classifica- 
tion (1948), which was used for union 
membership data in previous years. The 
need for a revision of the industrial classifi- 
cation arose out of the establishment of 
new industries, technological developments, 
the introduction of new materials, and the 
consequent effect of these changes on the 
relationships within and between industries. 

The data in Tables 1 and 1A are shown 
for the most part on the “major group” 
level. In instances were more detail could 
usefully be provided, care was taken to 
adhere to combinations of recognized indus- 
trial subgroups. For the railway industry, 


which is not further subdivided in the 
standard classification, subtotals are pro- 
vided to show the division of membership 
between the operating and non-operating 
sectors. 

Included as a supplement to the first 
table, Table 2 shows in alphabetical order 
the names of international and national 
unions or independent local organizations 
that account for more than one tenth of 
the union membership within the industry 
groups. The table thus does not necessarily 
show all organizations active within any 
particular industry group, but only those 
having more than 10 per cent of the 
organized workers in the group. 

In Table 3 union membership in Canada 
is broken down by province, and Table 4 
shows its distribution by labour market 
area. The boundaries of the labour market 
areas dealt with in Table 4 are broader 
than those of the centres for which the 
areas are named. In general, a labour 
market area corresponds to the area served 
by a local office of the National Employ- 
ment Service. In some cases labour market 
areas consist of two or more NES local 
office areas. These composite areas are 
identified by an asterisk and the local office 
areas they comprise are listed in the 
Appendix to Table 4. 

Locals accounting for almost 7 per cent 
of the membership total indicated that their 
members were dispersed throughout several 
locations in different areas or provinces. 
Since these locals and their membership 
could not be allocated to any one area Or 
province, they have been classified to “two 
or more provinces” or “two or more areas” 
in Tables 3 and 4. 

The 1962 membership total of 1,423,000 
was approximately 24,000 lower than in 
the previous year. Much of the decrease 
was accounted for by the dissolution of 
the Newfoundland Brotherhood of Woods 
Workers, which had reported nearly 15,000 
members before it went out of existence 
in October 1961. 

At the beginning of 1962 nearly 7,000 
union locals were active in Canada, and 
although the survey met with a generally 
excellent response, not all of the locals 
supplied the required data. The number of 


The information for this article was obtained by the Collective Bargaining Section of 
the Economics and Research Branch from local union secretaries, whose co-operation 1S 


gratefully acknowledged. 
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locals from which no information was on 
hand appears in Tables 1 and 3. The 
corresponding entry for these locals in the 
membership column in Tables 1 and 3 repre- 
sents the difference between the Canada- 
wide membership total based on the survey 
of union headquarters mentioned earlier and 
the membership reported by the responding 
locals. 


The uneven quality of the basic source 
data and the practical difficulties inherent 
in the processing of the returns necessarily 
reduce the accuracy of the results. The 
statistics presented here, therefore, indicate 
only in a broad and approximate way the 
industrial and geographic distribution of 
organized labour in Canada. 


TABLE 1—UNION MEMBERSHIP BY INDUSTRY, 1962 
Based on Standard Industrial Classification (1960) 











Industry Locals Membership 
UO) 218 @ alee SOP eee Gar GoMnigell chcenme acmbenenrudtinoonodconooonb oaecncmcobtogtna doe 23 32,400 
Fishing and ‘Trapping’ .......s4< + o> sius ces! eee © sre pheesetsle in eel ous eaeioieheisharmistenereioosel «skate 8 4,100 
Mines tas... Sees. Re Be 3 ORE as ovis ge ert ee ee eES See Eat 163 50,000 
by eyelet ee ete naman wis her RENE Ne RP Crear an Tea Ane coin GOO bs ho Uo Domine Gans 90 32, 400 
Mineral felt hoo ccc cme ere cts oe ite Meats le eee a IRE Rae or aMaL aes ei 40 10,600 
iN on=metalsees. ... cehicoete. be beicbenic Chien Bic shee eins stad ctebite seroma ees orersto's 24 6,700 
(QT hay ic or hoe Onn Oo AEE Si ee OO Ed ocinatesadon 5 dite. cu dD StiaEne oBen 6 9 300 
Manufacturing: petic. ieee: fie: cate sae re cas cite ceree sebeie oi oe eth eaelelate = eleha shee c ohedanenus 2,200 580, 700 
Birt 0(s Up enc nu re Nr nL se ae ERI eI NS Sie Soa cro Sea E DOOM SUN 281 63, 200 
BO@V@LAZes aos ence com alors are Me oire i elets ohaigetete abl teacehelota siiejarste-clesepekane hemepeRe cds Teteteha« etewahe or aorekshs 63 10,100 
ObACCO PLOC UCBs cata ote  citers Shel srepaet «oe elatenseet ents chetoss ie nekele bi tepete crecnaler siapersrsfonotonefel =e WR 5, 400 
BEAT} 0} 07=) geeae ee a a ne Dele CH aires onl OS ode c niet Heo dd dau Oamdindd yb goons 29 10,900 
Leather eee. e AEN Asc Petra ic ee CR AHR EG Ie syetee derv aire ote a ole: Siete toreta cree 53 9,800 
Textiless pect tes aos or ee ee his Re cave One Rie een Ie csiopeys: shade rane 115 30,700 
Knitting: mills. oc. cu cee rein cinerea ate alain Set ochecsreretorr chet cha) cet tee eR os kei tet fore ersten ees 22 3,200 
OV cia stihl eek en Ae AP as AR ONL AR tian cer anh tan cee. wae sods oth & 100 44,100 
WOO ere ik ae ep Pela eet acer Pome a tls Ocionailtas cis usicn chit inne mecrntiiey besten, atte ter 83 24, 500 
Furmitire andstixtures sc. .ne a cet tere cicero octets ele are fetes eters es terete c exerts 55 9,100 
232) 0) 2) ee Les 2 A A AEE Dae Rebs Saree C26 1d Ramet acid = 1d ROE F cae GiclornictG bith 300 74, 400 
Printingiandspiubus bing vceryscietelasoee cules oeertersiecien © oral ee eee tet ia otal: aero 189 28, 100 
Primary metals sconce erste ces Canes oes se arlene erensiews ie torments se teeetere cs terstarans 112 62,200 
Metal fabricatingets ..7hkoc <a. Sachs cites Roca: « tee = itch sieve cheb meus OP er ta tee. = Rhea hebtiere de 209 31,900 
ECT ol ahiel sia ee oot Seen eR enn A Sciatic cared oie ORE Toe oc ao 4c Oo oti oa Gmc edcone 100 17,500 
Transportation equipment...............---+:- ne wee I IO Ty iS A OTE OI Oe 123 70,300 
HMiectricall products, Wh. Cds. Beko eee hee scene vo si o's Ree OES. Onc Rear 109 42, 400 
iINon=metallicimineral products. eawicca ease oobi Orr eee eet eae 117 17,700 
Petroleum and coal productstc as see occccet cc tees © oceie: sats erste eI erees et east aa ehe onstene 24 4,500 
Chemicaliproductsars . Heese. Pate etek eee elise Soc layed sve hes eee esse sbstokeel cata 87 14,700 
Miscellanéous manutactiring soccer otis eit < oe steer eee ete eats hee or etonere 51 6, 000 
Cons trulctloms is. occcis cincceiages SE. La te sc oa ote = a cee Sane 520 143,800 
Transportation and Utilities soy ect. CE ns Secs cote ea tea na BO ev ene es 2,069 329,000 
Air transport and incidental servi cescs tay: sex acicleee cterece oa: Baeetme es + CEO ote at bie te loitore 64 , 500 
Water transport:and.imeidentaliservicCes:. sac atc secs oi-vere ols in setlist rast <tc eee 74 36,700 
Rall way transpoOre ss 02 th. Vesela eis et oe ie nie ere eels sino, oot othr eat nete ots coe tctate «trannies 1,091 140, 500 
LURING ELE PALES <>... rep R eae Ste 5 ead Gade OGRE Oe ecco sale ieee 839 35 , 300 
IN ON-OMETALING) C2V PLOY COSire mere tara «ci skecrele Mecae wat steele ais eh MOTTO Ne Oe ais credo eusvere totes 752 105, 200 
eT PUCIGFETANSP OF bers RAs. Hae RS nee eee etek nc eee etal Peo Be al Fees IIE: SERA tet IAD Save tele 38 21,000 
BUSS. ANC MtreetCArsye teste tas Nica seers hel inoue «so oh eta eee res ante ysis Rc Weiss fake 53 17, 800 
Op ersGranspOru eth cishc. sce. s ee eee ae ers ee eer tees rs ee ote eee 11 2,200 
Storage sees A eae. ROE Sk REL cttoae ehe teh. Lee eee a Re ee 20 4,700 
Communication: syseiats ae. Motereeieekepiaer caressa! user's oes Eee aul a reece ee 600 65,700 
POWER PAs ANC Wa ULCL nec iaccre sie rane ee eR Ee PRL ne ce Sh CRTs Tears eae ne eects 118 33,900 
Ct ee Nek Me ea ee Oe iy Oe pe ey weer ee. to 2, ee ee ee el 164 41,700 
Bimame ey... eee A, Ase hao Ae ST. RE: 0 oa Bh eae Vette eee ee eee 8 400 
Service EMAUSUPICS AS eer tes bates Beso PLS CO ORNS eta accel RTE Re eee Se Ta een 458 100,800 
GRC 10) Veo es | hk RS AS As AE ees ee Ot > GePeer cid Abia Lich ORG ha CraaR OS Dae 107 9,000 
Healt hvands Welfare si<,caites paicg sree eis cy ev NS a RF oS ae ett 128 43, 400 
‘Recreational servic. ccc ct men ete cere ee eis re eT re Te ee ee oe 98 23,100 
Ser vicesitoLbusiness vary. ceeekts heise Pe. ae eee ee ees | ect «tty s eeiacles « aoe i 400 
PET BONALIBER VICES Met ee beets ee tte etree Ree hetero Toe Sr ree ee anaes 106 22,500 
IMiscelianeaus SEnVACES: fase c bose Serer eee he eran ee Ed a Oe ee 12 2,400 
Pupliczkdministratlon eis ce eee ae a Ie et see oe ee Ce ice ee 553 85,000 
Pederal a dininistre tion's eeen eee cere he ie Ta else tote rae wots se Oe eas ites Gens ae 37 3, 400 
PTOVIN Claman is tral One eae ee ratte reer ihe oS ete ard aera ites 74 25, 100 
EO GeL A CLIMNUN LS bites G1 O Mitckcrscar et RA teresa os Acs ears 22 Ahan heen ddan e Ani Gr cetera ee ot or ee Reese 449 56, 500 
Industry«not reported... tiss.:: ae sscsineen «teed oaniew.s < bate are conmlewneeemen bay a1 10,200 
NO return e: eS. ees oe Tn eo a re Dee Te eS 8 ale SR ea ce re eee 767 44,700 
WH Seats eaten caer ede TAN yt ar SEP Se RT aT Re PACES a haa Oeeaeie in Pe eee 6,989 1,422,800 


*Includes some sawmilling. 
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TABLE 1A—UNION MEMBERSHIP BY INDUSTRY, 1962 
Based on Standard Industrial Classification (1948) 


nn 











Te NE Ly a Locals Membership 
Dogtra ee ag es ne ge ee eee tetas mesma steesee cee sasne essere. 23 32,400 
Wishimg coco < cco Meh RA ten tho SIO ALI IIR 0 ae cede stains ese ee oe tee eee e's 8 4,100 
Ura tay ee Pacey wae hs Becta tg dS FI RT PRE os Veet win eieree en noils ne vee oe be 171 54,900 
Rae ene ee a OR ea Mah Dov fe 2G AUN OS if sthaus doene t's » 92 36, 600 
TERine [ae ore aie easyaye ere oetaete creranens fot cis) sgsie, el sista “pio AOR OO in De OO ne TE Ena Cena 41 11,100 
Non-metal ee ee re oe iiere or citla apis weir dla AeA iamminpess ae does 567 EO: 9s 24 6,700 
COE y UE i ne as 5 eet en Seis vib ais ap aelnnine rie geieiein ses omen ere esac senses siecle 14 500 
Manufacturing. .............. 05. c ccc c cece tees eee cree cece cence erence ners cs ceeceneees Rye22 566,900 
RE ice case eee as tat etic» ante Be ~ia6)e 9 Silene a fh 8) eset a BE ein ala sie. ai ons.’ o'< 264 51,900 
Bee ps he ee = ee pctisanigietd = eimeta a es 4 = itis vines Reisen ln tins + es tig naee 61 10,500 
MODACCO PFOGUCES. ..c00c cn eccc eestor cee tnte cere t ete eeeetensetaceecsssceeeesssanees 13 5, 400 
Rubber products! i. ..csc0. ssf. ete c eens tee cece ces e eet e ee er tens encenncereceneces 28 10,300 

Rea phermprod ucts lost ad. see. lowland. MENT Soe e ede neato en tceesenscacesa ens 53 9, 800 
Textile products... s..cbe ica. ce cs seeds ceeecerceetecers scan ecseceneeeet ssc ceeceeecs 114 31, 100 
EME ee chi ewnice eres spemin  Perr oes a wins nin Re Hie maualeg aye e eie'ke aieie re Ra ems 122 47,000 
Wg BEOCuCth a. eee Hane siee Gewese Wmielnn aig sewn t needs beeen deve see teee eee tenes 133 33, 100 

Ric per Pr OMCs feo otic 8 vei rig eee Saclan ue A snr heya ess cinmnes tree ete hanes tne ete 297 74, 100 
Printing and publishing...............-22e secs ete eee e ene eens eee cere cence reer caees 191 28,300 
Tron and steel products........ 00.20. cee cece ete e eee c cece cence cece e nee e eee ceeeeenees 379 86, 200 
Transportation equipment. ........060-+c eee cess tere eee eee ece eres cen er sree eee eeces 13 71,000 
Non-ferrous metal products. ........6.scscsseceewec sce c eee cr cree cece cece cet reeeeees 67 28,700 
Electrical apparatus and supplies.........-.-+-ssee eee crete eect eee tee e eee e eee es 104 40, 000 
Non-metallic mineral products...........secceeseecscee ss cscceseeeetecescesreseess 113 16, 600 
Products of petroleum and coal...........--- eee cece cece e eee e cette tect eect een ces a7 4,700 
Chemical productelcerw at asa dev alee feo Waeailice ness nnca ee ee eco te renee dens seen 83 13, 500 
Miscellaneous industries........ 62... cee ce ence eee eee meet nee ee eecenaseeraneeees 37 4,700 

CG ERS ERMC ULONN Biri Fe Ns ss acts i Ae seamen Bio oo ins owe nisin # wieice ei tiniamisieibins 520 143,800 
Transportation, Storage, (OmINUMMICATIORNe ote cigs eine siieie erate eens ias tin lane ferareies 1,510 274,300 
Air transportiand airporte fl)... ie. ees reece erect cece eee s essen sere ceees 64 6, 500 
Phat range toe Pa es Se LE. Ce etter cisiein's > oly ola tien oigain ecb she mee eee: 1,092 145,100 
Feunning Tritdlegs 11 eee. cin tacit) lg Ge bo sine oss origins oo ole ois tees sie ie 8 He 839 35,3800 
Non-operating employees...........esccecee ccc se ence eee een e see te react see seeses 758 109, 800 

Bee a ET ose Seep aeron c einige Dimas Yee easiness et tee sno sa nceg saree eens 53 17, 800 
Water transport and incidental services..........-.+.ssseeee erect eerste een eres es 80 38, 100 
Ce AUNTS DTE RAN EIR Mak atthe Geist Chaidlelo. ots Ca) terol o oye v vinisias tials whale v eiaicieie nie oct s wie wisioreiene 42 21,700 
RGragO le sc cv eck ho teeter e ees ildsiee ben te cei eain ie oc aneee seers seceess 18 4,300 
Cioerernard ca bilan oe Bh career Shea ensieyat tt: aiple pyre Born. 5 0'e 8ilole sieielel Hane cig tle ogo ap eels 161 40, 800 
paPilte db tits OC Ue Coe Ok U8 RB SE cn OSC nS OCC i i a ahaa 118 33,900 
Fee ON he, Te Fs ae tae was Ph IS ole twioe nisin wie ta ewe owen Fare Hae sie ee 173 51,500 
Finance, Insurance, Real Estate.............+--s.seecee sents et tener ter ene s eee e ness 8 400 
egg ie mS ivp ee er RP OS OS S09 Be EOS Re oe ea laa 1,448 205,700 
Community or public service. ....5....c.ce nesses e ence eect eee rene cerns ceseeceeces 234 52,100 
Government Sera CCMA ee cat de 8 > eee eraeeee lye sjcc seems ers cease teste ce ees 1,006 108, 300 

Me Se Un RO oh kh Ee Syaiacohag ics Cin recaiet See v9.00 5 i ie oe a 6 SRN niale ie wie wie, Se wie 83 20, 200 
AVIS BOUIOD eens ccd Cie cetera nie or olen aae aua oral 8Ts 0igfaypuepeiias susie Slain sini alt= 4:e 0. 8im as 16 1,200 

He prea GP VL Cote tates eee te tes Rie Wi ate eaten d eiere wie ato o winieinlelewiaisieiein ere sieble Sines ore Sse es 109 23,900 
UNAUSEFY NOL TEPOLUEMe, Kone ders. Fe opiatrars- Josie <rew e+ see ete hee ee men nce r anes ce 21 10,200 
USERS TS STV oe Peete eae hele ree, PVCS ane ee Se ac Po oa aa 767 44,700 

ee es 

fe ot ee eee re or Cre oe an ne a 6,989 1,422,800 





*Includes some sawmilling. 
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TABLE 2—UNION REPRESENTATION WITHIN INDUSTRY GROUPS, 1962 


Industry Group 


Mineral fuels ........ 
Non-metal ............ 
COATTICS "4, tee iicss 


Manufacturing 
HOG.” f..cn.ctteaen 


BGVeTaZes  .s...-00.... 


Tobacco products 
Rubber hoe 
eat eLA. Bere. 


Textiles jase 


Knitting mills ...... 


Glothing .27s...... 


Primary metals .... 
Metal fabricating 


Machinery ............ 


Pee e ee ene etter eee eee nero eee e sees esses seeeessenee 


SSSSSSOOCOSCCO CSCS OCS CSSOONOnnCnOOnnOnCrinnnrricricr 


Transportation equipment <7.4...0.0.2ee 


Electrical products 


Non-metallic mineral products 


Petroleum and coal products: <.c-c..0.anec. 


Chemical products 
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Unions Comprising More Than 10 Per Cent 
of the Total Reported Membership 
in Industry Group 


(in Alphabetical Order) 


Bush Workers, Farmers’ Union (Ind.) 
Carpenters (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Woodworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Native Brotherhood of B.C. (Ind.) 
United Fishermen (Ind.) 


Mine, Mill and Smelter Workers (Ind.) 
Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Mine Workers (Ind.) 

Mining Employees’ Federation (CNTU) 
Cement Workers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

National Council of Canadian Labour (Ind.) 
Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Bakery Workers (CLC) 

Packinghouse Workers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Retail, Wholesale Employees (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Teamsters (Ind.) 

Brewery Workers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
CLC-chartered locals 

Distillery Workers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Tobacco Workers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Rubber Workers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Butcher Workmen (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Leather and Plastic Workers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Leather and Shoe Workers’ Federation (CNTU) 
Packinghouse Workers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Textile Federation (CNTU) 

Textile Workers’ Union (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
United Textile Workers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
National Council of Canadian Labour (Ind.) 
Textile Federation (CNTU) 

Textile Workers’ Union (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

sara 5 i Clothing Workers (AFL-CIO/ 


Ladies Garment Workers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Carpenters (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Woodworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Upholsterers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Woodworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Woodworkers Federation (CNTU) 
Papermakers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Pulp and Paper Mill Workers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Pulp and Paper Workers’ Federation (CNTU) 
Woodworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Bookbinders (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Lithographers (Ind.) 

Newspaper Guild (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Printing Pressmen (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Typographical Union (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Mine, Mill and Smelter Workers (Ind.) 
Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Machinists (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Auto Workers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Machinists (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Auto Workers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Machinists (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

I.U.E. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Northern Electric Employees (Ind.) 

U.E. (Ind.) 

Cement Workers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Chemical Workers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Glass and Ceramic Workers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Oil Workers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Chemical Workers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
CNTU-chartered locals 

Oil Workers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
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TABLE 2—REPRESENTATION WITHIN INDUSTRY GROUPS. 1962—Concluded 


Industry Group 


Miscellaneous manufacturing 


Construction 


Transportation and Utilities 
Air transport and incidental services 


Water transport and incidental services 


Railway transport 
Running trades 


Non-operating employees 


Truck transport 
Buses and streetcars 


Other transport 
Storage 


Communication 


Service Industries 
Education 


Health and welfare 


Recreational services 


Services to business 


Personal services 


Miscellaneous services 


Public Administration 
Federal administration 


Provincial administration 


Local administration 
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ekinwe o1elcle c.<jcleleleie 610 e010 oa[b a e/n'e elt 010,0\6\416 6.6160 /00\cle\eie dienes 


deer eecerscererooseee 


Siaiviviets|siscurele pis aja alalniecolelsia.e7eiele[e eleieisejelale\pia\sie's/aivialsieis erbieie ausinialsisitieieie:t:e 


Dalgicinislclste/e-oisielvielalpieiselee eieje\n/alo)¥lele ele sie\ele es aieieis\a eines 's)s\s 


coe cceocerereenserccsevevsseseeee 


se eeeeeseee 


ee oeeereeee 


4 cise 10 b0l0 0 cle vic cniclve cles Secucedebiececsccescocsncs ele 


eeeccrereoe 


see eewereee 


se eeercenee 


Unions Comprising More Than 10 Per Cent 
of the Total Reported Membership 
in Industry Group 
(in Alphabetical Order) 


Auto Workers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Chemical Workers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
I.U.E. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Building Workers’ Federation (CNTU) 
Carpenters (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Labourers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Plumbers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Air Line Flight Attendants (CLC) 
Air Line Pilots (Ind.) 

Machinists (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
T.C.A. Sales Employees (Ind.) 
LL.A. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Seafarers (AFL-CIO) 


Locomotive Engineers (Ind.) 

Locomotive Firemen and Enginemen (AFL- 
ClO/;Cre) 

Trainmen (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Maintenance of Way (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Railway Carmen (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Railway Clerks (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Railway, Transport and General Workers (CLE) 

Teamsters (Ind.) 

Railway, Transport and General Workers (CLC) 

Street Railway Employees (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Railway Clerks (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Teamsters (Ind.) 

Railway Clerks (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Teamsters (Ind.) 

Canadian Telephone Employees (Ind.) 

Letter Carriers (CLC) 

Postal Employees (CLC) 

LB.E.W. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Public Service Employees (CLC) 


Butcher Workmen (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Retail Clerks (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Retail, Wholesale Employees (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Commerce Employees’ Federation (CNTU) 


CLC-chartered locals 

Municipal and School Employees Central Union 
(CNTU) 

Public Employees (CLC) 

Building Service Employees (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Public Employees (CLC) 

Service Employees’ Federation (CNTU) 

Musicians (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Public Service Employees (CLC) 

Commercial Telegraphers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

LB.E.W. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Office Employees (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Hotel Employees (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Railway, Transport and General Workers (CLC) 

Building Services Employees (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

CNTU-chartered locals 

Office Employees (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Teamsters (Ind.) 


CLC-chartered locals 

Fire Fighters (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Machinists (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Plumbers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

B.C. Government Employees (CLC) 
Saskatchewan Government Employees (Ind.) 
Fire Fighters (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Public Employees (CLC) 
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TABLE 3—UNION MEMBERSHIP, BY PROVINCE, 1962 


Number Locals Reporting 
Province of 
ope Locals Number Membership 

INewroun Glands We eee setae tae Chloe co Oooh se nee een tee te 109 99 16,700 
Prince: Wd ward Wslam dt ee oe teri t ae rae ee as rete Cet a oleic nate atte ate ae 36 30 1,800 
INO Va SCO bE co esse cis crac a Spear aOR, TIE re eel: avec ee een 337 300 42,300 
ING WSIBTUNS WiC eit sec oe oes te ato etalevenin oe ake eS Rete eee eer 281 248 26,000 
QOuebea 4 Pees se eee eee. . SIS Sic, MEPS lay tins, orc) seackoe ain cater 1,661 1,375 354, 100 
Ontario’: 2 cic oa ce se ee tok dae Se ae I ere reek eee ee 2,670 2,392 538, 800 
I Es houg nto} oy: Henan Ar eer IN tre, Oh, Com ERE S air OE on ae Pe Mt LIE on SO tah ers Aoyt 307 286 64, 400 
Saskatchewan own. snccneeva eee eile oaters elie a ate ote mene etetoierePale ore trie ae 363 ee 42,400 
Ui eYersirts Ree ee EN htt A otras tal dear ct obi rivoro a Ga eee einer 401 365 60, 400 
BrvtrshiG Olu Drak oes cis «yore musicals ehh amit Be See ee ee 798 784 193,000 
Mulkon- ands Northwest erritores sac s.s,ceciewicte cnt neice ore eee 9 5 600 
TW.OVOL TOTES PLGVAN COS * sci. vice leueels yo ues tegtherte RS eke ich IP eens oor ieee ee 7 16 37, 400 
Noire turn: Focccee te rele ee ee ee ane eee ere ee ee eis ote, Tees 767 44,900 

oh: rc eae, i SS, Oy OP A Nes 2 ie Se 6, 989 6,989 1, 422,800 


*Mainly Seafarers, Railroad Telegraphers, Commercial Telegraphers and Actors’ Equity. 


TABLE 4—UNION MEMBERSHIP, BY LABOUR MARKET AREA, 1962 














Labour Market Area | Locals | Membership | Areas Having Under 1,000 Members 
Newfoundland 
Comer Brook! fe certh en mee ee tee 25 3,200 
Grand Halles, ...c seen ee a tees eee eee tee. nee 18 2,500 
ibs JOINS Fo. s aioe seal parece ae ati nleea ave oe ate ae 54 10, 200 
TWO OF MOre ATeAsy FR aint ome brated Ge ee eee i\ 500 
Prince Edward Island 
Charlottetown tune « cavineucs oeotebiehaameen aemeen | 25 | 1,500 | Summerside 
Nova Scotia 
Amibersti rns cc cote See ee ete 14 1, 200 Bridgewater, Inverness, Liverpool, 
NBO Erp. alee Meas, he Pee eek CRI ee, gt tik 90 16,300 Springhill, Yarmouth 
Kentville. . iit tat ee iitrotion tts. ts aeons Dee ae 23 1, 400 
New: Glastow sscsccks peddle noe ee eee 41 5, 000 
Sydneys He yak ey; See aes ee ree 78 14, 800 
fl RU Tye eee ea IU Net i aie Ee 7 sb a Pr ge HEN Pd 19 1,000 
EWG OIsTOLeyareas ay aetimth alncie ado Bh cence 1 100 
New Brunswick 
BUN UnSG eae paeacther decd Ha cern isn Rae ee eae ee 20 2,100 Minto, St. Stephen, Sussex, Woodstock 
Camp belltonisinccharases 6oocen Coo ere 20 2,200 
Hidinundstont tac Sates ine cate sae eee 19 1,600 
MEG EFICEOM Cer scx esce oars eonlen eats Coen ee 25 1,200 
IN GuCtOIE US kee Rican tok Sey eee ees 52 5,900 
ING WiCHStlo eee ww tage eee cee ope ey if 1,100 
Saint Von we OS eee wee hk as i eee ae 81 10,100 
Quebec 
AS DOStOB As kchincghk RRR cate eT, eee 5 1,500 Maniwaki, Mont Laurier 
Beahalnois aman es te cee ee 9 1,200 
Bickinghant Peer nowt vtech et ee es. ene amey iii 1,300 
Drummond:Ville,. ccc adeee oe tae aes ee 24 3,900 
Harnham—Granby *s\ setts. 056. .25aeete ee: 44 5,600 
AEDST ccc tate cP Re SLM RI cee Seeci ee ree e 8 1, 400 - 
Hull* (included with Ottawa, Ont.) 
Jolietier sii oe. TAPS SOAR PEGS OS ha VS 33 3, 400 
Teel gue’. tales. 6 Ree ets Tees ee 10 1, 400 
Wai S bes Cane ot ts nes Neo ee eat eee pe et 91 13,300 
achute—Ste. ( hérése* ex. fos-p.aec ecw okmetae. 12 2,300 
Montinaen ys ee foe. ee eee ee ee 8 1,200 
Montreal™ iis oct kck cima deo noc ee. ee 491 196, 400 
Quebec Weis hee oo Arion oo 158 32,100 
QuebeciNonth is horete aie ances ne eee Wy 8, 500 
PRATVOUS Kis, SiMe yee eae cocker chr. ee er ee 15 1,600 
Rivsere du: Loup. sister cicucdc eee ee 18 1, 400 
Rouyn— Vali @Ort Fatt ess soc eee eee 29 3,700 
St. yacinthes....qac.Aotaw debe a ea alee 26 4,500 
Stan: 4.cocutas bdo tee en ee. See 24 3,300 
pte. Agathe—ot.eierome*. a5 taetieneisee clue 17 2,300 
SHA WIN PAT: ere ee eee eee ee ee eee wee ee 32 5,700 
Sherbrooke? I= ele ee heel TRIE? LN OR OE dd 12,600 
OLEL s sic.ciacotae sieietvied siete Oe Te oh: er een al 17 3,000 
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TABLE 4—UNION MEMBERSHIP, BY LABOUR MARKET AREA, 1962—Continued 


naan SS 30—000—0—>0]—Tvrm 





Labour Market Area | Locals | Membership 
Quebec—Cont’d. 
Thetford—Megantic—St. Georges*.......--++++++- 25 4,000 
MPROIS@RAVAGCLES. ss000 2 cae se ose as eee eee acinee =e 55 9,600 
Valley field. iiiileccc ccs csc cece sees cess coeneeces 20 2,900 
Wictoriavilles icitl: «sei e bide. + assed seidineriqeiis tic « 28 3, 200 
Two OF MOLE ALCAS..... eee eee eee eee ness Soe 12 14, 600 
Ontario 
Parile ee peso eee tet oe ap eeoatessasiasecnases se 19 1,600 
Belleville—Trenton*. ....5..000..-ccc sess enees 53 6, 200 
Beare COM een Ses oe > ams silent ses o1ey0 s sie nieiniejaiais aie ate =e 18 1,900 
PS PATICLOLG easy cee ckcicse oe e erareyere slole aierera)sNocersle eswle)aleie<\e= 51 7,100 
SGC evilllesmereeen tener oeeterereiete eters ore einivicts sree 8 siepo1e= 7 19 2,500 
(GINAGINSIa pants doman cua con on dDescoo duounD CuOO Kt 21 2,400 
Cabot ae wie ek skin ghee oa nae eae se iare omnis os 16 1,200 
(Gina tle 0 A So cdcuinciog obo d UDOdnig Gc 33 5,000 
PGT PELGANCCS SN <clictios soe ycvttceke ne bicteliels cate sysiein 17 1,600 
Fort William—Port Arthur*.........--.+s+eeeeeee> 115 24, 400 
(@iiViee. sche GReek , MW Sblnds 4 Gone as sion a a montana 48 4,600 
Giselpi Petters r ewe we se cote vere else Oana ee Corse 47 5, 300 
Elia bomew ces sccorseaenee ee sicko to sisters co sists etereister eres 150 44,200 
Kapuskasing.......-0s0scseseeecscnecescenscanes: 12 5,100 
ECT O eee etc ive ierehat span sve etauaere. sr ereiieys feyeusvevers etetere make 29 3,100 
Wine etOn: ackignosccs ste oie ss > sees au rm enies* os 40 6, 500 
TCU GET OT ne erecta oe ictal ciel sis stelegaeiel 1¢hes suas ois 61 12,100 
TOG LONE 6 ra Shoe FOSSA Bicnn CLOT 0 CRI IMO. 10 > Ge Oly 99 20, 300 
Niagara Peninsula*.............-:2seseeeee reece eee 174 28,900 
NOrbH GAY cniiicc Sevan rabies cay otra wt hie totes Heer d 42 5, 000 
@ ibn. ob amine bo ocaidon de cope Gu Ocoga aot: 46 17, 200 
(Olin eal aL oo ee nde nopeaapodcocnecJOunm ota ooK 133 25, 400 
Owen Sounders oaeic see reeiatere tevaletefolererearsisione.siesiait = '* 16 1,400 
leven oidelies),. caer cacoaun poo a0 G00 Oo DOD oun onmnK 26 2,300 
Meter boOroue Hanae dec -istene leit e eisoierel alot iaie imo ri 50 7,100 
Gir Umer. poaencoonomseds So ceacn oon mmOnee uot ad 42 3, 100 
Terese hc Mle ila eratole chs Garant oeyane is iain rege = ase snes 37 6, 800 
SPRIGA Shires EOI soe so omacdoc aac oc encod saar tennoe 48 10, 800 
ramiilirsal Nill sgn ears Jogi dee GouIbodomodnpon DOonOUGr 18 1, 400 
STP EO ds a AR Gon bos Gekinne not Oech mod atodbr conan o 36 2, 400 
OUT Ye he Per prea dc cian ee ysis) sins eta + Giseeig .40%0"s 68 28, 800 
Timmins— Kirkland Lake*............-+++++eeeee> 65 6, 400 
PAP OMO Meee eee eied s silareis Eaielasisres gms selers 492 171, 800 
NTR Pa IYO ee ae oe ee Oe htads aobcn Ueno omoear 82 26,900 
Woodstock—Tillsonburg*........----+.sseeeeeeeee 25 3,600 
TWO OF MOL ALCAS..... cece cette tte sece: 15 28, 600 
Manitoba 
Pe CLOM ee ce ie oie ce tebe seie (ere Cini o ayer comet etatcnoiefenese Seems 33 1,800 
MPU D blo 4s onpe ase veo pdocoe choco den eomeauumaacr 12 2,800 
TT OUP AS a) atkins. Oo a ceeerdaeeisis anes Sete siete le tee aes 12 3,700 
Wanted tr tp cvs = oreck dese aye = gate Sey Mee eo? 213 54, 800 
Two OF MOTE ALCAS..<.00+ 0s vos seeceseceneseusere 1 700 
Saskatchewan 
Micasie: Jawa tet: eet tas atts tole r= mr roterel statetelacacl= < Sheuelras 39 4,300 
Morph Battletords ic. se soars se orci se cela 17 1,700 
Prine wad Detect: latte ere aioe ctets ntets eieuaelel ale afererovemar eta e's 34 3, 400 
Reping 0). «geckos Speer see Peace 77 12, 600 
SA SALOOMMMA Tt nota es sees sites Sets tae sees ges 86 11,000 
WOT OTe Ge ator tid 0 ROTO DOC Scio TSO CRO iO Labo Geno a 29 2,300 
"Tw OlOL WLOLG ALCBSs wqeee as «cece ns sett ae sie « 3 4,600 
Alberta 
lai hiaielne Bac kaAG Gade Goon AO00 TapsDeT pon 250 Ue 11 1,500 
Galgary sete ct ot wets cease eres ee naine Aa resets 112 23 , 200 
1aehiloitio a ee Mee he oboocao sone or. cab 6OGn oom OpOr 137 27,900 
THR DTIOHC.. coves tena par sees se echo ares cseezs nse 35 2, 800 
Medicines blatiaes sate eile anete o dare lalsten. overss(eysiensiairnels ste 26 2, 400 
wo OF MOLEC ALCAS. «260026000 2+ cere ss ssees cers ene 2 2,100 
British Columbia 

Central Vancouver Island*...........--++++-+++-+5 62 14, 400 
@YANDTOOK. ote eae «detent deca dre se wis cameinie settee 68 DF 4,000 
Kamloops). Athos ees cts ace See ese begtons os pry 34 2,600 
TUL ota eee aele fe cs eiavoicle oteis, #0 =e alae’ 8 1,700 
Okanagan Valley*........06..ceeee cece eee ener ees 57 6, 900 
JDa eek Cod Tae Mes doee eo anon ds ado boro Geuanoooor 32 3,800 
Prince Mupertnc. cae voce escles + veins eeetmine sss 33 3,600 
dE a eee eee aliinise cae de uv eioemce Unc md 41 6, 000 
Vancouver— New Westminster*..........-..+-+5++5 364 128,000 
Witt ul eee an N SOR olor Oooo cron ombonom mngrannce 91 14,500 
TWO OF MOL ATEAS..... sence cence cece sete ce streees 4 5,500 


*Indicates labour market area comprising two or more NE 
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Areas Having Under 1,000 Members 


Arnprior, Bracebridge, Carleton Place, 
Collingwood, Gananoque, Goderich, 
Hawkesbury, Leamington, Lindsay, 
Listowel, Midland, Napanee, Orillia, 
Parry Sound, Perth, Picton, Prescott, 
Renfrew, Simcoe, Sioux Lookout, 
Sie de Falls, Walkerton, Wallace- 

urg. 


Dauphin, Portage la Prairie 


Estevan, Lloydminster, Swift Current, 


Weyburn 


Drumheller, Edson, Red Deer 


Chilliwack, Dawson Creek, Princeton, 
Quesnel 


S local office areas. See Appendix. 
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APPENDIX TO TABLE 4 
LABOUR MARKET AREAS COMPRISING TWO OR MORE LOCAL OFFICE AREAS 


Labour market areas appear in bold type, followed by names of the component NES local 
office areas in light type. 


Québec 


Farnham-Granby: Cowansville, Farnham, Granby. Gaspé: Causapscal, Chandler, Gaspé, Matane, 
New Richmond. Lac St. Jean: Chicoutimi, Dolbeau, Jonquiére, Port Alfred, Roberval, Ville 
d’Alma. Lachute-Ste Thérése: Lachute, Ste Thérése. Montréal: Montréal, Ste Anne de Bellevue. 
Québec-Lévis: Lévis, Québec. Quebec North Shore: Baie Comeau, Forestville, La Malbaie, Sept 
Iles. Rouyn-Val d’Or: Rouyn, Val d’Or. Ste Agathe-St Jéréme: Ste Agathe, St Jér6me. Sherbrooke: 
Magog, Sherbrooke. Thetford-Mégantic-St Georges: Mégantic, Thetford Mines, Ville St Georges. 
Trois Rivieres: Louiseville, Trois Riviéres. 
Ontario 

Belleville-Trenton: Belleville, Trenton. Fort William-Port Arthur: Fort William, Port Arthur. 
Niagara Peninsula: Fort Erie, Niagara Falls, Port Colborne, St. Catharines, Welland. Ottawa-Hull: 
Hull, Que., Ottawa, Ont. Sudbury: Elliot Lake, Sudbury. Timmins-Kirkland Lake: Kirkland Lake, 
Timmins. Toronto: Long Branch, Newmarket, Oakville, Toronto, Weston. Woodstock-Tillsonburg: 
Tillsonburg, Woodstock. 


British Columbia 


Central Vancouver Island: Courtenay, Duncan, Nanaimo, Port Alberni. Okanagan Valley: 
Kelowna, Penticton, Vernon. Trail-Nelson: Nelson, Trail. Vancouver-New Westminster: Mission 


City, New Westminster, Vancouver. 





National Advisory Committee 
on Technological Education 


Second meeting agrees that graduates of institutes of technology will be more 
in demand than graduates of any other type of institution, adopts series of 
recommendations on problems of education after high school, before university 


That graduates of institutes of technology 
would be more in demand than graduates of 
any other type of institution was the con- 
sensus of the second meeting of the National 
Advisory Committee on Technological 
Education, in Ottawa on January 22 and 
23; 


The Committee, consisting of representa- 
tives of management, labour, provincial 
departments of education, institutes of 
technology and national associations con- 
cerned with technological education, advises 
the National Technical and Vocational 
Training Advisory Council and the Minister 
of Labour on all matters related to tech- 
nological education in Canada. This Com- 
mittee was constituted in 1961 as a sub- 
committee of the Council (L.G. 1961, p. 
550): 


The meeting adopted a series of recom- 
mendations and suggestions on the problems 
of education at the institute of technology 
level—the area between secondary school 
and university. 


Chairman of the meeting was Dr. Garnet 
Page, General Secretary, Engineering Insti- 
tute of Canada. 
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The Committee: 

—Recommended a specific and compre- 
hensive achievement level for institute of 
technology and equivalent education, divid- 
ing all fields into two broad areas—applied 
science or technology, and fields other than 
applied science or technology. 

—Recommended that the achievement 
level of graduates be accompanied by an 
interprovincially recognized designation. 

—Appointed a three-man subcommittee 
to study further the important problems of 
interprovincial standards, designations and 
certification, the subcommittee to report to 
the Committee’s next meeting. 


—Recommended that the federal Govern- 
ment, starting this year, sponsor and sup- 
port an annual conference of principals or 
administrators of institutes of technology. 


—Suggested that symposia be held as 
regular meetings, at which papers on tech- 
nological education would be presented by 
teachers and others associated with institutes 
of technology and other institutions giving 
post-secondary school education. 
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—Recommended that the federal Govern- 
ment consider the establishment of a 
research and liaison service in the field of 
information on technological education. 

—Concluded that there was a need for 
more technological education in primary 
industries. 

—Recommended that a teacher in an 
institute of technology or similar institution 
have, as a minimum, a bachelor’s degree or 
the equivalent, and two years of appro- 
priately related experience in a pertinent 
field, together with a minimum of three 
months teacher training. 

—Recommended the encouragement by 
the Government of in-service training 
schemes. 

—Unanimously recorded the opinion that 
courses in the institutes of technology not 
be oriented toward university credits. 

—Recommended that research be under- 
taken on the adaptation of high school 
curricula to, or their correlation with, the 
curricula of institutes of technology to 
provide for articulation between the high 
schools and such institutes. 


The Committee received a report on the 
present status of technological education 
in Canada, prepared by G. F. Vail, Tech- 
nical and Vocational Training Branch, and 
one presented by Dr. G. Fred McNally, 
Chairman of the National Technical and 
Vocational Training Advisory Council and 
former Chancellor of the University of 
Alberta, dealing with technological educa- 
tion in the primary industries, especially 
agriculture and fisheries. 

Another report, by the Information 
Branch of the Department of Labour, out- 
lined its promotion of education generally 
and technical and vocational education in 
particular. A further report outlined the 
progress in the certification of technicians 
and technologists as carried out by profes- 
sional engineering groups. 

The Committee was also apprised of the 
progress in the preparation by the Economics 
and Research Branch of a comprehensive 
occupational brochure outlining the work 
of technicians in various industries. 


Minister of Labour 


“The task of manpower development is 
one of the most crucial facing Canada 
today,” said Hon. Michael Starr, Minister 
of Labour. He called upon the committee 
members to direct their attention to the 
development of national standards that 
would be recognized in all parts of Canada. 
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Referring to the need to provide the 
quality and types of technical education 
required by the Canadian economy now and 
in the future, Mr. Starr said that the Depart- 
ment of Labour would depend on the 
knowledge and judgment of Committee 
members to help give direction in this task. 


Deputy Minister of Labour 


In his comments to the Committee, 
George V. Haythorne, Deputy Minister of 
Labour, stated that the Committee faced 
two major problems—the need to develop 
common standards of training for tech- 
nicians in Canada and the need to develop 
uniform certification for those persons who 
receive this type of training. 


The Deputy Minister noted that since 
May 1961, enrolments in institutes of tech- 
nology have increased by nearly 2,500 
students, from 9,441 to 11,880. 


Stating that there is no question about 
the growing need for technician training, 
Mr. Haythorne said that more research was 
required in the development of curricula 
and asked that the Committee give this 
matter its attention. 


C.R. Ford 


C. R. Ford, Director, Technical and 
Vocational Training Branch, stressed that 
the technological education program should 
be an interprovincial one. “We cannot have 
4Q different standards,’ he pointed out, 
referring to the 40 institutes of technology 
that would be in operation in Canada. 


Mr. Ford emphasized that he did not 
mean “uniform” training in all the provinces, 
but that the standard should be the same. 
He predicted that the countries in the 
European Common Market would even- 
tually have a common training standard. 


As he had on other occasions, he stressed 
that the objective in technological educa- 
tion, as in other programs of manpower 
development, should be to train the labour 
force of Canada as a whole, and not to view 
it as a program by itself. 


Status of Technological Education 


In his report on the present status of 
technological education in Canada, G. F. 
Vail of the Technical and Vocational 
Training Branch said: 

At the close of 1962 there were approxi- 
mately 12,000 full-time students undergoing 
training in one- to four-year post-high-school 
technical courses across Canada. This con- 
stituted a 4.1-per-cent increase over 1961, as 
compared with increases of 18.9 and 13.4 per 
cent for the years 1961 and 1960 respectively. 
Approximately one quarter of this number, or 
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some 3,000, should graduate in 1963. About 
80 per cent, or 2,400 of these, may be said to 
have received the minimum of 2,400 hours 
recognized by this Committee as the desirable 
minimum for technician status. 


Mr. Vail reported further that there were 
31 institutions providing post-high-school 
technical courses in Canada. Ten of these 
operated almost exclusively in the field of 
post-secondary technical education, and 18 
provided extensive programs in trades and 
other occupational training along with their 
post-secondary technical courses. The 
remaining three provided a small number 
of post-secondary courses in addition to 
vocational high school programs. 


Research on curricula and training facili- 
ties, especially training equipment, was an 
urgent requirement in Canada, he said. 
Because of the “persistence of technological 
change,” technological curricula should be 
constantly improved. 


Mr. Vail decried salary schedules for 
instructors and principals in technical 
institutes that were in many cases such “that 
a lasting detrimental effect threatens to 
result.” An improperly qualified principal, 
obtained through a low salary schedule, 
“can have a profound effect on the efforts 
of all associated with an institution.” 


He recommended that more consideration 
be given to the “ways and means of stimu- 
lating the professional growth and vitaliza- 
tion of instructors” in the field of tech- 
nological education, and that uniformity of 
standards and standard terminology be given 
urgent interprovincial attention. 


Definition of ‘Technician’ 


The Committee discussed at length the 
problem of obtaining a satisfactory defini- 
tion of “technician,” one that would be 
generally acceptable, that would include or 
indicate the level of achievement, and would 
at the same time be readily understood by 
the public. As currently used, the term 
“technician” often has little meaning, mem- 
bers asserted. 


Mr. Ford reiterated that the important 
thing was to “identify the qualification” 
first; the name—technician or any other— 
could be added later. He said a qualification 
should be identified by the amount and type 
of training required. The Committee’s only 
concern, he said, should be with the level 
of competence by which a person is 
identified. 


Dr. Page, the Chairman, remarked that 
needs had to be defined before courses could 


be prepared. J. P. Francis, Director of the 
Economics and Research Branch, said cer- 
tain conditions, such as qualifications, would 
have to be determined before valid figures 
could be obtained or surveys conducted to 
determine present and future requirements 
of technicians. 


It was pointed out that the 2,400 hours 
of training beyond high school that had 
been considered the minimum qualification 
for a technician applied to all industries, 
including business. Not only the duration 
but also the pertinence of training was 
important. 


The Committee agreed that there seemed 
to be no accepted difference between the 
terms “technician” and “technologist” but 
that the “chap in the middle’—between 
skilled tradesman and professional engineer 
—would be in the greatest demand of any 
type of trained person. 


After receiving the reports of two ad hoc 
committees established to define “tech- 
nician,” the Committee recommended 
definition of the level of achievement 
required, which definition should indicate 
graduation from an institute of technology 
or its equivalent. 


The program of education required to 
reach the suggested achievement, the Com- 
mittee said, should cover two areas: applied 
science or technology, and fields other than 
applied science or technology. In the first, 
the program should be other than that 
designed for university credits, should be in 
appropriate disciplines beyond the junior 
matriculation level, be based on mathe- 
matics, science and a language, and should 
have a minimum duration of 2,400 hours of 
instruction. In the second, the program 
should have the same requirements except 
that the curricula should be based on the 
skills and knowledge of the occupation con- 
cerned. 


Such programs should be designed in co- 
operation with industry and business so 
that they can at all times meet the full 
requirements of industry, and graduates 
should be identified by an interprovincially 
acceptable designation. 


A subcommittee was named to study the 
question of interprovincially acceptable 
standards. It was instructed to report at 
the Committee’s next meeting. 


W. L. Allison of the Occupational 
Analysis Section of the Department 
reported that a comprehensive bulletin on 
the work of technicians was ready for the 
printer. 
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45th Annual Meeting of the 
Canadian Construction Association 


Reviews progress in joint labour-management meetings. Apprenticeship Training 
Committee urges industry fo train more apprentices, expresses confidence that 
new training facilities will help provide industry with well-trained workers 


The 45th annual meeting of the Canadian 
Construction Association, held January 20- 
23 in Winnipeg and attended by some 1,000 
delegates and guests, reviewed the progress 
made in the CCA’s joint labour-manage- 
ment meetings conducted during the past 
year. Reports were presented by the chair- 
men of the Association’s 13 standing com- 
mittees, including the Labour Relations and 
Apprenticeship Training Committees. 

Delegates were urged to train more 
apprentices, a proposal that was given more 
emphasis by a suggestion that contractors 
be assessed by the federal Government to 
support apprenticeship training programs. 
(A similar suggestion has been made in 
Britain—see page 238.) The meeting ex- 
pressed confidence that the new training 
facilities being established under the federal- 
provincial scheme would be able to meet 
the challenge of training to the industry’s 
requirements. 

Among subjects put forward and dis- 
cussed was a suggestion that contractors 
be licensed. 

Papers presented at the meeting included 
one by Dr. J. F. Lehmann, National Pro- 
ductivity Council, Ottawa, on “The Applica- 
tion of Work Study Methods to On-Site 
Construction,” Oliver Gaffney, Stratford, 
Ont., spoke on “Labour Classifications in 
Engineering Construction.” 

The delegates elected T. A. Somerville 
of Toronto to succeed Hugh R. Mont- 
gomery of Montreal as President. 


President’s Address 


In his presidential address to the meeting, 
Hugh R. Montgomery said it was necessary 
to stop the “balkanization” of Canada. He 
explained that he meant not only geo- 
graphical groupings or “the full recognition 
by all of us of the fact that in this country 
we have two of the world’s finest cultures 
living side by side. I refer to something even 
more fundamental—the parochialism which 
I am afraid exists right across this country. 
We see it only too clearly within our own 
industry—local preferences, a contentious 
subject, is a well-known symptom—but ... 
it goes much further. 
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“Who, outside the construction industry, 
knows or cares about our problems? Who, 
outside labour, knows or cares much about 
theirs?” 

He thought that at the root of the problem 
lies a failure in intercommunication. 

Asserting that taxation was a heavy bur- 
den on the industry, Mr. Montgomery said 
that today, all three levels of government 
absorb in taxation about 33 per cent of 
the Gross National Product compared with 
27 per cent 12 years ago. Although the 
social measures and facilities provided by 
this taxation could not be given up, he 
believed that some taxation incentives were 
necessary “to provide an attractive climate 
in which industry can expand.” 

Substantial taxation and investment in- 
centives would encourage business to expand 
and, in turn, widen the tax base. The result 
could be lower tax rates, increased employ- 
ment with an attendant increase in the 
number of taxpayers, and reduced unem- 
ployment assistance expenses, he said. 

The construction industry would not 
achieve an output of $10,000,000,000 a 
year, for which it was currently geared, 
unless the Canadian economy once again 
started moving upward with our growing 
population, said the CCA President. 


Committee Reports 


Included in the year-end reports of the 
13 standing committees were those of the 
Labour Relations Committee and Appren- 
ticeship Training Committee. 

The Labour Relations Committee report 
expressed the belief that 1962 “may well 
prove to have been a turning point in 
construction labour relations across Canada.” 
It stated that a small subcommittee held 
meetings of construction labour and man- 
agement at the national level. One of the 
developments of these joint meetings was a 
joint labour-management brief prepared for 
submission—on the day following the 
annual meeting—to the Government of 
Saskatchewan. 

This subcommittee has been meeting 
with one from the Association of Interna- 
tional Representatives of Building and Con- 
struction Trades since the 1962 CCA annual 
meeting in Montreal. Some 19 trades are 
represented on this body. 
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The Labour Relations Committee re- 
ported further progress “in exploring a 
number of new approaches to construction 
labour relations,” and expected to expand 
these efforts in the future. Where necessary, 
these would be combined with new research 
projects. The Committee announced that 
the first such research project, of which the 
Association was a joint sponsor, was due 
for completion in early 1963, and should 
then be published in parts by the National 
Research Council. It also reviewed the 
agenda of its National Labour Relations 
Conference held in Ottawa on November 
5-7, 01962 4 Gee Decrel S02, Dal so). 


The Apprenticeship Training Committee 
stated that the “welcome” effects of the 
Technical and Vocational Training Assist- 
ance Act started to be felt during 1962 
by the construction of 32 new trade 
schools It is expected that these 
facilities, especially the trade schools, will 
greatly help in providing the construction 
industry with well-trained, skilled young 
Canadians,” the report said. 


The Committee gave details on inter- 
provincial examinations and standards, and 
quoted apprentice registration figures (see 
also L.G., Dec. 1962, p. 1340-41). It was 
not possible to make equitable comparisons 
of registrations between Quebec and the 
other provinces, because the Quebec appren- 
ticeship system required registration of all 
persons working in a construction trade who 
were not mechanics, the report pointed out. 
It deplored the fact, however, that “the 
majority of construction employers continue 
to fail to take full advantage of investing 
in the employment of apprentices,” and 
urged all firms to accept as many indentured 
apprentices as possible. 


H. C. Nicholls of Toronto, who presented 
this report, said the industry should have 
twice as many workers apprenticed. He 
believed that one way to overcome this 
apathy would be to assess employer pay- 
rolls as an incentive for apprenticeship 
training. If employers had to pay for it, 
they would be more interested in such 
training and in obtaining its benefits. 


J. P. Cartier, Chairman of the CCA 
Apprenticeship Training Committee, also 
deplored the lack of interest by both man- 
agement and unions in this form of training. 
“A few of the construction trade unions... 
render little more than lip service to 
apprenticeship,” he asserted. 


Discussions 


The convention heard a suggestion by 
Jacques Raymond, President of the Montreal 
Construction Association, that Canadian 
contractors be required to obtain licences 
attesting to their competency before under- 
taking a building project. Such licensing, on 
a nation-wide basis, would eliminate a small 
group of “undesirables,” he said, adding that 
the Quebec Government now had before it 
a request for such legislation. 

Pre-qualification of contractors came in 
for much attention, and Brig. J. P. Carriere, 
Franki of Canada Ltd., Montreal, suggested 
a national authority to see that contractors 
are properly qualified. 

John L. Davies, President of the Royal 
Architectural Institute of Canada, said the 
construction industry should increase its 
efficiency and oppose government intrusion 
into architecture and building. He criticized 
those general contractors who failed to 
co-ordinate and plan their jobs properly, 
and said contractors must support the im- 
provement of their personnel, especially 
those who will become superintendents. 

It was not good enough to place an 
ex-carpenter in charge of co-ordinating a 
big job without seeing to it that he had 
special training. The industry should also 
make certain that the new schools going 
up would provide skilled men for industry; 
sometimes technical-school instructors were 
teaching antiquated methods, Mr. Davies 
asserted. 


Resolutions 


Among the 25 resolutions adopted were 
those that: 


—Proposed federal government incentives 
to increase winter-time construction and 
employment in the industrial and commer- 
cial fields, and that individual contractors 
and associations be urged to participate 
actively in the promotion campaign for 
winter construction. 


—Requested immediate action by the 
federal and provincial Governments to 
revise their labour legislation on a con- 
tinuing basis. 


—Urged the federal Government to ex- 
tend sales tax exemption so as to include 
all construction materials and equipment. 
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EMPLOYMENT REVIEW 





Employment and Unemployment, February* 


There was no appreciable change in 
either employment or unemployment be- 
tween January and February. In previous 
years employment has usually tended to 
decline and unemployment to rise during 
this period. 

In February, total employment was esti- 
mated to be 5,951,000 and unemployment 
545,000. 

Unemployment in February represented 
8.4 per cent of the labour force (in January, 
8.3 per cent), compared with 9.1 per cent 
in February 1962 and 11.3 per cent in 
February 1961. 

Both the estimated labour force and 
employment were higher in February than 
a year earlier, and unemployment was 
lower. The labour force was 73,000 higher, 
employment 111,000 higher, and unemploy- 
ment 38,000 lower. 


Employment 


Non-farm employment, at 5,419,000, was 
unchanged from January. In most previous 
years it has decreased slightly over this 
period, mainly as a result of seasonal slack- 
ening in construction and forestry. As usual, 
farm employment showed little change 
between January and February. 

Non-farm employment has held up better 
than usual this winter, largely because of 
continued strength in manufacturing and 
construction. In manufacturing, the improve- 
ment has been largely in durable goods 
industries, particularly motor vehicles, elec- 
trical apparatus and iron and steel. 





* See tables A-1 to A-3, pages 254 and 255. 


In most regions, changes in employment 
between January and February were about 
in line with seasonal expectations; in On- 
tario, employment showed some evidence 
of strengthening. 


In February, non-farm employment show- 
ed an increase of 153,000, or 3 per cent, 
over a year earlier. The number employed 
on farms was estimated to be 42,000, or 
7 per cent, lower. 


Industry detail that is available for earlier 
months indicates the largest year-to-year 
gains to be in manufacturing and construc- 
tion. Forestry employment was lower than 
a year ago. In all other non-farm indus- 
tries, employment was either unchanged or 
slightly higher than in the previous year. 


Unemployment 


Unemployment remained virtually un- 
changed between January and February. In 
most previous years it has risen during this 
period. The February estimate of 545,000 
was 38,000 lower than that a year earlier, 
all of the decrease being among unemployed 
men. 

Of the total unemployed in February, 
473,000 were men; 274,000 were married 
men. Some 371,000, or more than two-thirds 
of the total, had been unemployed for three 
months or less. An estimated 118,000 had 
been seeking work from four to six months, 
and 56,000 for seven months or more. 

Unemployment rates were lower than last 
year in the Ontario and Atlantic regions; 
elsewhere, there was no significant change 
over the year. 


LABOUR MARKET CONDITIONS 















































Labour Surplus Approximate Balance Labour Shortage 
Labour Market 1 2 3 + 
Areas S 
February | February | February February | February | February February February 

1963 1962 1963 1962 1963 1962 1963 1962 
Metropolitan...........- 8 7 4 5 == = = aia 
Major Industrial....... 15 7 ial 9 — == = os 
Major Agricultural..... 7 6 vi 8 —- == - Sa 
Minonserescn . feces 39 38 17 19 2 1 = = 
SOA lees neces s 69 68 39 41 2 1 = = 
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CLASSIFICATION OF LABOUR MARKET AREAS—FEBRUARY 








METROPOLITAN AREAS 
(Labour force 75,000 or more) 


MAJOR INDUSTRIAL AREAS 
(labour force  25,000-75,000; 


60 per cent or more in non-agri- 
cultural activity) 


MAJOR AGRICULTURAL 
AREAS 
(labour force 25,000-75,000; 40 


per cent or more agricultural) 


MINOR AREAS 
(labour force{10,000-25,000) 





SUBSTANTIAL MODERATE APPROXIMATE LABOUR 
LABOUR LABOUR SURPLUS BALANCE SHORTAGE 
SURPLUS 

Group | Group 2 Group 3 Group 4 

Calgary Halifax 
Edmonton Hamilton 
Montreal Ottawa-Hull 
Quebec-Levis Toronto 
St. John’s 
Vancouver-New 

Westminister 
Windsor 
Winnipeg 
Corner Brook —> BRANTFORD 
Cornwall Guelph 
Fort William-Port Arthur Kingston 
Farnham-Granby Kitchener 
Joliette London 
Lac St. Jean Oshawa 
Moncton Saint John 
New Glasgow Sarnia 
Niagara Peninsula Sudbury 
Peterborough Timmins-Kirkland Lake 
Rouyn-Val d’Or Victoria 
Shawinigan 
Sherbrooke 
Sydney 
Trois Rivieres 
Charlottetown Barrie 
Lethbridge Brandon 
Prince Albert Chatham 
Riviere du Loup Moose Jaw 
SASKATOON coe North Battleford 
Thetford-Lac Megantic-Ville Red Deer 

St. Georges Regina 

Yorkton 
Bathurst Belleville-Trenton Kitimat 
Beauharnois Brampton —>- STRATFORD 
Bracebridge Central Vancouver 
Bridgewater Island 
Campbellton Dawson Creek 
Chilliwack Drumheller 
Cranbrook Galt 
Dauphin Goderich 
Drummondville Kamloops 
Edmundston Listowel 
Fredericton North Bay 
Gaspe St. Hyacinthe 
Grand Falls St. Thomas 
Kentville Swift Current 
Lachute-Ste. Trail-Nelson 

Therese Walkerton 
Lindsay Weyburn 
Medicine Hat Woodstock-Tillsonburg 
Montmagny 
Newcastle 
Okanagan Valley 
Owen Sound 
Pembroke 


Portage la Prairie 
Prince George-Quesnel 
Prince Rupert 

Quebec North Shore 
Rimouski 

Ste. Agathe-St. Jerome 
St. Jean 

St. Stephen 

Sault Ste. Marie 
Simcoe 

Sorel 

Summerside 

Truro 

Valleyfield 
Victoriaville 
Woodstock, N.B. 
Yarmouth 


a | ET eee 
—>- The areas shown in capital letters are those that have been reclassified during the month; an arrow indicates the group from which they 


moved. For an explanation of the classification used, see facing page. 
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Explanatory Note to “Classification of Labour Market Areas” 


The system of classifying the labour market 
situation in individual areas is an analytical 
device whose purpose is to give a clear and 
brief picture of local market conditions based 
on an appraisal of the situation in each area. 
In considering each category, it is necessary 
to keep in mind the marked seasonal fluctua- 
tions in labour requirements in Canada. Labour 
surpluses are consistently highest in each year 
from December to March and lowest from 
July to October. 

The criteria on which this classification system 
is based are as follows:— 

Group 1: Labour Surplus. Areas in which 
current or immediately prospective labour sup- 
ply exceeds demand in almost all of the major 
occupations. This situation usually exists when 
the ratio of registrations for employment on file 
at NES offices to paid workers, including those 
looking for jobs, is more than 10.0, 12.0 or 14.0 
per cent, depending on the size and character 
of the area. 

Group 2: Labour Surplus. Areas in which 
current or immediately prospective labour sup- 
ply exceeds demand in about half of the major 
occupations. The situation usually exists when 
the ratio of registrations for employment on file 
at NES offices to paid workers, including those 
looking for jobs, is more than 5.9 or 6.9 per 
cent, but less than 10.0, 12.0 or 14.0 per cent, 
depending on the size and character of the 
area. 

Group 3: Balanced Labour Supply. Areas 
in which current or immediately prospective 
labour demand and supply are approximately 
in balance for most of the major occupations. 
The situation usually exists when the ratio of 
registrations for employment on the file at NES 
offices to paid workers, including those looking 
for jobs, is more than 1.9 per cent or 2.4 per 
cent, but less than 6.0 or 7.0 per cent, depend- 
ing on the size and character of the area. 

Group 4: Labour Shortage. Areas in which 
current or immediately prospective labour de- 
mand exceeds supply in most of the major 
occupations. This situation usually exists when 
the ratio of registrations for employment on file 
at NES offices to paid workers, including those 
looking for jobs, is less than 2.0 or 2.) per 
cent, depending on the size and character of 
the area. 

The classification of areas does not depend 
solely on the ratio of job registrations to paid 
workers. All areas, and particularly those in 
which the ratio is close to the limits of the 
above-mentioned ranges, are examined closely 
in the light of other kinds of information to 
see whether they should or should not be 
reclassified. Information on labour market con- 
ditions at local areas is obtained mainly from 
monthly reports submitted by each of the local 


offices of the National Employment Service. 
This information is supplemented by reports 
from field representatives of the Department 
of Labour who regularly interview businessmen 
about employment prospects in their companies, 
statistical reports from the Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics and relevant reports from other 
federal government departments, from provin- 
cial and municipal governments and from non- 
governmental sources. 

The term “labour market” as used in this 
section refers to a geographical area in which 
there is a concentration of industry to which 
most of the workers living in the area com- 
mute daily. The term is not meant to imply that 
labour is a commodity and subject to the 
same kind of demand and supply factors oper- 
ative in other markets. 

To facilitate analysis, all labour market areas 
considered in this review have been grouped 
into four different categories (metropolitan, 
major industrial, major agricultural, and minor) 
on the basis of the size of the labour force in 
each and the proportion of the labour force 
engaged in agriculture. This grouping is not 
meant to indicate the importance of an area 
to the national economy. The key to this group- 
ing is shown in the classification of labour 
market areas on page 214. 


The geographical boundaries of the labour 
market areas dealt with in this section do not 
coincide with those of the municipalities for 
which they are named. In general the boun- 
daries of these areas coincide with the district 
serviced by the respective local office or offices 
of the National Employment Service. In a 
number of cases, local office areas have been 
amalgamated and the names used include 
several other local office areas, as follows: 
Farnham-Granby includes Cowansville; Mont- 
real includes Ste. Anne de Bellevue; Lac St. 
Jean includes Chicoutimi, Dolbeau, Jonquiére, 
Port Alfred, Roberval and Alma; Gaspe in- 
cludes Causapscal, Chandler, Matane and New 
Richmond; Quebec North Shore includes La 
Malbaie, Forestville, Sept Iles and Baie Co- 
meau; Sherbrooke includes Magog; Trois 
Rivieres includes Louiseville; Toronto includes 
Long Branch, Oakville, Weston and Newmar- 
ket; Sudbury includes Elliot Lake; Niagara 
Peninsula includes Welland, Niagara Falls, St. 
Catharines, Fort Erie and Port Colborne; Van- 
couver-New Westminster includes Mission City; 
Central Vancouver Island includes Courtenay, 
Duncan, Nanaimo and Port Alberni; and 
Okanagan Valley includes Kelowna, Penticton 
and Vernon. 

The 110 labour market areas covered in this 
analysis include 90 or 95 per cent of all paid 
workers in Canada. 
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COLLECTIVE BARGAINING REVIEW 





Duration of Negotiations, 1962 


During 1962, 240 collective agreements 
covering bargaining units of 500 or more 
employees were signed in Canadian indus- 
tries excluding the construction sector. Of 
the 240 settlements, more than 60 per cent 
were reached within six months or less 
of bargaining, and 30 per cent were con- 
cluded in seven to twelve months. Eight 
per cent of the major negotiations extended 
beyond one year. 

Slightly more than one half of the 240 
major agreements were concluded without 
third-party assistance; the remainder were 
signed after conciliation or arbitration pro- 
ceedings. Of 117 settlements reached with 
assistance from third parties, 40 per cent 
were concluded at the conciliation officer 
stage, and about 18 per cent were reached 
as a result of conciliation board proceedings. 
Approximately one quarter of the negotia- 
tions requiring mediation went beyond the 
conciliation board phase; the employers 
and the unions resumed direct bargaining 
and settled without work stoppages. 

In British Columbia, an Industrial Inquiry 
Commission was appointed in a dispute 
between the Woodworkers and the 125 
logging and sawmill companies represented 
by Forest Industrial Relations Limited. 


Approximately 27,000 employees were 


covered by the ensuing settlement. 


Five major agreements in Ontario and 
Quebec were the result of final and binding 
arbitration. In Ontario, special legislation 
prohibited strike action against the Ontario 
Hydro Electric Power Commission and 
called for compulsory arbitration. Recourse 
to arbitration was made also in negotiations 
at Ottawa Civic Hospital. Contract negotia- 
tions between six hospitals in various cen- 
tres in Quebec and the Service Employees’ 
Federation (CNTU), and between the Asso- 
ciated Clothing Manufacturers in Montreal 
and the Amalgamated Clothing Workers 
also were referred to arbitration. 

Five per cent of the major settlements 
in 1962 were reached after a work stoppage. 
Strikes preceded settlements at Campbell 
Chibougamau Mines, Canadian Celanese 
and Dominion Engineering in Quebec, and 
at Massey-Ferguson, Chrysler and the Royal 
York Hotel in Ontario. Other work stop- 
pages occurred at the Hamilton and Mont- 
real plants of Dominion Glass; in the fur 
industry in Montreal, Toronto and Win- 
nipeg; and in the long-distance trucking 
industry in Quebec and Ontario. 


NEGOTIATIONS PRECEDING SETTLEMENTS REACHED DURING 1962 


Collective agreements covering 500 or more employees concluded between January 1 and December 31, 1962, exclusive 


of agreements in the construction industry. 





















































Duration of Negotiations in Months 
eke phceoue. oe or less 4-6 1-9 10-12 13 or over Total 

Agts.| Empls. ree Empls. rte Enis Agts. | Empls. | Agts. | Empls. | Agts. | Empls. 

iBargainin gee pene 67 | 118,210 36 | 39,840 15 | 14,360 3 | 4,010 2| 2,200 | 123 | 178,620 

Conciliation officer... 8 | 10,250 25 | 30,980 10 | 9,550 2| 1,250 2 1,480 47 | 53,510 

Conciliation board.... 1027000" 6 9,450 12 |129,780 1} 2,500 1 680 21 | 169,410 
Post-conciliation 

DATZAINING, 4.0520 levee os eee 4} 15,400 11 | 17,650 6 | 5,700 10 | 30,780 31] 69,530 

Arbitration: rece occ See | See 1 DOO OWE | eeesrces eee 1 550 3 | 11,450 5 17,500 

WiOrk stoppagerear cients seen 2 5,100 6 | 8,180 3 | 9,100 2} 2,700 13 | 25,080 

EO talisepeaee tees 76 | 155,460 74 | 106,270 54 |179,520 16 | 23,110 20 | 49,290 | 240 | 513,650 














* Industrial Inquiry Commission. 





_This review is prepared by the Collective Bargaining Section, Labour-Management 
Division, of the Economics and Research Branch. 
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Collective Bargaining Scene 


Agreements covering 500 or more employees, 
excluding those in the construction industry 


Part I—Agreements Expiring During March, April and May 


(except those under negotiation in February) 


Company and Location Union 

Abitibi Power & Paper & subsids., Que., Ont. & 

1 Vie cnet ye ee Soares, Os fb een Paper Makers (AFL-CIO/CLC), Pulp & Paper 

; Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) & others 

Alberta Govt. Telephones, province-wide ............ I.B.E.W. (AFL-CIO/CLC) (traffic empl.) 
Anglo-Cdn. Paper, Forestville, Que. .......::1 er aiteyod Oy eas & Sawmill Wkrs.) (AFL- 
Associated Fur Industries, Toronto, Ont. ............ Butcher Workmen (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Ayers Limited, Lachute, Que. «0.0.0.0... United Textile Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Bowater’s Nfld. Paper, Corner Brook, Nfid. ...... Paper Makers (AFL-CIO/CLC), Pulp & Paper 


Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) & others 
Cascapedia Mfg. & Trading, Gaspe Peninsula, 
[ici Riemer cereedacteer gta ckss, anes nia ca Bush Wkrs., Farmers’ Union (Ind.) 
Cdn. International Paper & subsids., N.B., Que. 
BO n te ih eee ee ote seca eoegencnevaniss Paper Makers (AFL-CIO/CLC), Pulp & Paper 
Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) & Oper. En- 
gineers (AFL-CIO) 


Cdn. Westinghouse, Three Rivers, Que. .............+ I.B.E.W. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Consolidated Paper, Grand’Mere, Que. ............... Paper Makers (AFL-CIO/CLC) & Pulp & 
Paper Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Consolidated Paper, Cap de la Madeleine & Three 
Rivers, OQuecdated Sa betents ein cee nteeceecsgeere dneraene Paper Makers (AFL-CIO/CLC) & Pulp & 
Paper Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Consolidated Paper, Shawinigan, Que. .............++ Paper Makers (AFL-CIO/CLC) & Pulp & 


Paper Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Dominion Rubber (Footwear & Warehouse 
Divs.), Guelph & Kitchener, Ont. ...........0... Rubber Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Dominion Rubber (Tire Div.), Kitchener, Ont. Rubber Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Domtar Pulp & Paper (Howard Smith Paper 
Division), Cornwall, Ont. ....020..020 Paper Makers (AFL-CIO/CLC) & Pulp & 
Paper Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Domtar Pulp & Paper (Newsprint Division), Red 
Tedorelte, CO] nied vlc bar erage cove rec iee atear hs ter here Paper Makers (AFL-CIO/CLC), Pulp & Paper 
Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) & others 
Domtar Pulp & Paper (Kraft & Boxboard Divi- 


sion), Windsor, Omte sc... ese eeeseene Pulp & Paper Wkrs. Federation (CNTU) 
Domtar Pulp & Paper (Newsprint Division), , 

Donnacona, Que. ..c.....eccceceeseeeeeeeneereeeeeeeeeeenenens Pulp & Paper Wkrs. Federation (CNTU) 
Dunlop Canada, Toronto, Ont... Rubber Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Eastern Canada Newsprint Group, Que. & N.S. Paper Makers (AFL-CIO/CLC), Pulp & Paper 
Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) & others 


Employing Printers’ Assn., Montreal, Que. ........ Bookbinders (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Employing Printers’ Assn., Montreal, Que. ........ Printing Pressmen (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Fittings Limited, Oshawa, Ont. «0.0.0... eee Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

B.F. Goodrich, Kitchener, Ont. ............-::: ee Rubber Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Great Lakes Paper, Fort William, Ont. ................ Paper Makers (AFL-CIO/CLC), Pulp & Paper 
Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) & others 

Kellogg Company, London, Ont. ...........: cee Millers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Kimberly-Clark Paper, Terrace Bay, Ont estes. Pulp & Paper Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) & 
1.B.E.W. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

K.V.P. Company, Espanola, Ont. ............::eees Paper Makers (AFL-CIO/CLC), Pulp & Paper 
Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) & I.B.E.W. 

c (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

MacDonald Tobacco, Montreal, Que. .........::0+ Tobacco Wkrs. ( AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Marathon Corp., Marathon, Ont. ............:ee Pulp & Paper Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Ontario-Minnesota Paper, Fort Frances & Kenora, 

CF cree tcee ventas rere cogs saynaee* Pulp & Paper Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Ontario Paper, Thorold, Ont. ..........:::cescseseseeetees Paper Makers (AFL-CIO/CLC), Pulp & Paper 
Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) & others 

Price Bros., Kenogami & Riverbend, Que. .......... Pulp & Paper Wkrs. Federation (CNTU) 

Printing Industries Council, Toronto, Ontme... Typographical Union (AFL-CIO/CLC) (com- 
posing room empl.) 

Provincial Paper, Thorold, Ont. ...........::::ee Pulp & Paper Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Quebec Cartier Mining, Port Cartier & Lac 

Jeanmine, Que. ........cceccrecseeesceeeerersseeeeeessensssnetsnees Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Quebec North Shore Paper, Baie Comeau, Que. Paper Makers (AFL-CIO/CLC) & Pulp & 
Paper Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
R.C.A. Victor, Montreal, Ques .2....6 en eee eee Empl. Assn. (Ind.) 
E. S. & A. Robinson (Can.), Leaside, Ont. ........ Printing Pressmen ( AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Rolland Paper, Mont Rolland & St. Jerome, Que. Paper Makers ( AFL-CIO/CLC),. & Pulp & 
Paper Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Steep Rock Mines, Steep Rock Lake, Ont. ........ Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
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Company and Location Union 
Union composing rooms, Toronto, Ont. ............ Typographical Union (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
White Spot Restaurants, Vancouver & Victoria, 
B:C 


ere eee ee eee eee eee eee eee eee ee ee eee eee ee eee T Eee eee eee e ee) 


Empl. Union (Ind.) 


Part Il—Negoftiations in Progress During February 





Bargaining 
Company Bad roe Pee nal Union 
des Marchands Detaillants, Quebec 1s- . 
ene ue! ¥ i eat ach seen tees wpe ataceutece tae Pea aye Federation (CNTU) (garage 
empl. 
Assn. des Marchands Detaillants (Produits Ali- ; 
mentaires), Quebec, Que. we i... Mie. Commerce Empl. Federation (CNTU) 
Energy of Canada, Chalk River & Dee : 
es One K .. nn SE Se a ee. : Atomic Energy Allied Council (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
B.A. Oil, Clarkson Ont 4) ..qa2ee ee a . Oil Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
B.C. Hotels Assn., New Westminster, Burna y, 
Fraser Valley, BiG 3. eae Ge ea. Hotel Empl. (AFL-CIO/CLC) ; 
B:C. Hotels*Assni)? Vancouver A B.Ci4).202.... Hotel pe (AFL-CIO/CLC) (beverage dis- 
pense 
B.C. Hydros&.PowerrAithority 24... 2.4. I.B.E.W. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
B.C, Hydro we Power Authority 2.0,>-00.en. ance. Office Empl. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Breweries (various), Winnipeg, Man. .................. Brewery Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
GBC, iconmpanyewident i oaaih®, hy. aie ee... Broadcast Empl. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
CBC, company-wide sc:-£4 2. Peete. Radio & T.V. Empl. (ARTEC) (Ind.) 
Caleary City, Alta. 4.42.61 i.c00 ee. Public Empl. (CLC) (inside empl.) 
Galeary, City (AltaAU oe, See eee. Public Empl. (CLC) (outside empl.) 
Calgary General Hospital, Calgary, Alta. ............ Public Empl. (CLC) 
Calgary Power & Farm Electric Services, Alta. Empl. Assn. (Ind.) 
Canada Steamship Lines, Ont. & Que. .........00. Railway Clerks (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Cdn. British Aluminum, Baie Comeau, Que. ........ Metal Trades’ Federation (CNTU) 
Clothing Mfrs. Assn., Farnham, Quebec & Vic- 
toriaville), Qua jij ite ee as eee. Clothing Wkrs. Federation (CNTU) 
Continental Can, St. Laurent, G]) eS en ae CLC-chartered_ local 
David & Frere, Montreal, Que. «ccc... ... Empl. Assn. (Ind.) 
Dominion Coal, Glace Bay, N.S... Mine Wkrs. (Ind.) 
Dominion Steel & Coal, Sydney, NS. ................ Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Dominion Steel & Coal, Trenton, N.S. ......c..000... Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Dominion Steel & Coal (Cdn. Bridge), Walker- 
ville, Ont: < cykOen ea ace ee eer eee ee Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Donohue Bros., Clermont, Que. ....... car eL Qt & Sawmill Wkrs.) (AFL- 
BBs Eddy: nll Ove saatere tye 8, Ween Paper Makers (AFL-CIO/CLC), Pulp & Paper 
Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) & others 
Bdmonton City, alta. - - eee ee) eee Public Empl. (CLC) (outside empl.) 
Fairey Aviation, Eastern Passage, N.S. Machinists (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Fisheries: Assn3"i:G. Ut. Beis pare ee ae. United Fishermen (Ind.) (tendermen) 
Fisheries Assn. & Cold Storage Cos., BC... United Fishermen (Ind.) & Native Brotherhood 
(Ind.) (shore wkrs.) 
Hamilton (City; "Ont tase eee oe Public Empl. (CLC) (office empl.) 
Hamilton’ Gityy\Ont:3..27 =... aoe ee eee. Public Service Empl. (CLC) (outside empl.) 
H. J. Héinz, Leamington; Ont?s.....:60.-ee. Packinghouse Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Hudson Bay Mining, Flin Flon, Man. ................ CLC-chartered local, Machinists (AFL-CIO/ 
CLC) & others 
Iron. Ore-of Cans iNfld:;& Que. y..ccl. tee... Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Lever Bros., Toronto, Ont... Chemical Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Manitoba Rolling Mill, Selkirk, Man. ................ Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Manitoba’ Telephone. (75..43-3. 45080... 2 eee (AFL-CIO/CLC) (electrical craft 
em 
Manitoba Telephone mac. Agrees en. I.B.E.W. (AFL-CIO/CLC) (traffic empl.) 
Manitoba. Telephone:.:....c2c3. eee ee. Man. eeokans Assn. (Ind.) (clerical & main- 
, tenance empl.) 
Montreal City; Que. clement ect: Fire Fighters YCAFL- CIO/CLC) 
Montreal (Citys Oue. eu oe ete eee Public Service Empl. (CLC) (outside empl.) 
New Brunswick Power Commission, province- 
MIME D cola. <: LCN, LINTS URE ah covert a Mie he eis, I.B.E.W. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Noranda Copper & Brass, Montreal, Que. .......... Empl. Assn. (Ind.) 
Northern Electric, Belleville, Ont. & Montreal, 
OL EY ee Mey Oe LO, Oe ee ert ee te Sy ae Empl. Assn. (Ind.) (plant empl.) 
Rerhern Electric, « VOntted) gt Neste ate, Office Empl. ok (Ind.) 
Old Sydney Collieries, Sydney Mines, N.S. ........ Mine Wkrs. (Ind 
Ottawa Civic Hospital, Ottawa, Ont. .....0ee.. Public Empl. (CLC) 
Quebec North Shore Paper, Baie Comeau, Fran- 
quelin-de Shelter Bays Ques. gaae. eae. SEE ame & Sawmill Wkrs.) (AFL- 
Royal Alexandra Hospital, Edmonton, Alta. ........ Public est (CLC) 


PE ee General Hospital, St. Boniface, 


.. Empl. Union of Hospital Instituti Ind. 
eels 2 Shipbuilding & Dry Dock, ‘Saint John, 2 ‘i nstitutions(Ind:) 


MET TR re ee Oe ee ee Re Various unions 
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Company and Location Union 


Saskatchewan GoOVeErnMeNnt ............cceeeeceeesseeeeeeeeeee Sask. Rye Empl. Assn. (Ind.) (labour service 
empl. 
Saskatchewan Government Telephones ................ Communications Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Sask. Provincial Hospitals, Moose Jaw, North 
Battleford, Prince Albert & Weyburn, Sask. .... at occoiacien local & Public Service Empl. 


Silverwood Dairies, Toronto, Ont. ............-.:ee Retail, Wholesale Empl. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Shell Oil, Montreal East, Que. ...........:seecessesseeees Empl. Council (Ind.) 
TCA, Camada-wide .........cccsessssersceeeressesscssssenensens Machinists (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Telegram Publishing, Toronto, Ont. ...............00. Newspaper Guild (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Toronto General Hospital, Toronto, Ont. ............ Building Service Empl. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Toronto Star, Toronto, Ont. ..........cecccsesscsssecesees Newspaper Guild (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Vancouver: Git¥j: bol auc. tek tale ba omedie 2 cass Public Empl. (CLC) (inside empl.) 
Vancouver General Hospital, Vancouver, B.C. ...._ Public Empl. (CLC) 
Winnipeg City, Man. .:....cccc.cacces-sotesboosseesnegroseteoneevee Public Service Empl. (CLC) 
Winnipeg General Hospital, Winnipeg, Man. ...... Public Empl. (CLC) 
Conciliation Officer 
Canada & Dominion Sugar, Montreal, Que. ........ Bakery Wkrs. (CLC) 
Cdn. Lithographers’ Assn., Eastern Canada ........ Lithographers (Ind.) 
Dairies (various), Vancouver & New West- 
PYTATISLEY Lo chon p nce pe cre es bacesemee toaacgecnaendethor pebtgeunsongne Teamsters (Ind.) 
Falconbridge Nickel, Falconbridge, Ont. ............ Mine, Mill & Smelter Wkrs. (Ind.) 
Hospitals (4), Trois Rivieres, Que. ......-..... Service Empl. Federation (CNTU) 
International Nickel, Port Colborne & Sudbury, 
(Oa ee arom paseo Pier ROR tabdl Saar nene 3 eer eA oR Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
K.V.P.. Company, Espanola, Ont. ..........0::..-00 Carpenters (Lumber & Sawmill Wkrs.) (AFL- 
CiO/CLG} 
Northern Forest Products, Port Arthur, Ont. .... eat eeekn & Sawmill Wkrs.) (AFL- 
Outboard Marine, Peterborough, Ont. ................ Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Shipping Federation, Halifax, N.S., Saint John, 
N.B., Montreal, Quebec & Three Rivers, Que. ILL.A. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Stanrock Uranium Mines, Elliot Lake, Ont. .... Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Vancouver Board of Police Commissioners, Van- 

CURVE ere loses a ca catoonay covcegeenvahovinsercunonnccneten B.C. Peace Officers (CLC) 
MaRCOUVED GILY jo bso Wee eete ts carte ta sesh oven cneessedeasssaoes Fire Fighters (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Vancouver City ABC Awe ae sak Ooh sa. Civic Empl. (Ind.) (outside empl.) 

Conciliation Board 

B.C. Shipping Federation, various ports ................ Longshoremen & Warehousemen (CLC) 
Cdn. Industries, Brownsburg, Que. ..............::0 Mine Wkrs. (Ind.) 


Council of Printing Industries, Toronto, Ont. .... Printing Pressmen (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Eastern Canada Stevedoring & two others, 


a Nacd ets | ah 8 11h Cee sare ce eee ere ene “PERC ev Oe ree ILL.A. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Firestone Tire & Rubber, Hamilton, Ont. .......... Rubber Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber, New Toronto, Ont. .... Rubber Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Hotel Empress (C.P.R.), Victoria, B.C. .............. Railway, Transport & General Wkrs. (CLC) 
Marathon Corp., Port Arthur, Ont. ..............06 CaP CL (Lumber & Sawmill Wkrs.) (AFL- 


Northern Electric (western region) Toronto, Ont. Communications Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) (shop, 
warehouse & installation empl.) 


Post-Conciliation Bargaining 
(No cases during February) 


Arbitration 
Kimberly-Clark & Spruce Falls Paper, Kapus- . 
kasing “& * Longlac)) Onti. c2i)..oe a eee cecatoes Carpenters (Lumber & Sawmill Wkrs.) (AFL- 
CIO/CLC) ; 
Quebec: City, Quer 2: ce MAR ceived. Municipal & School Empl. Federation (Ind.) 
(inside empl.) 
ETS) 9 Yor uk © 1 8 Denny Mecy erie mE ee PP Pe Sete Municipal & School Empl. Federation (Ind.) 


(outside empl.) 


Work Stoppage 
Que. Iron & Titanium, Sorel, Que. ...............:6 Metal Trades’ Federation (CNTU) 


Part Ill—Settlements Reached During February 1963 


(A summary of major terms on the basis of information immediately available. Figures on 
the number of employees covered are approximate.) 

ALBERTA GOVERNMENT TELEPHONES, PROVINCE-WIDE—L.B.E.W. (AFL-CIO/ CLC) (PLANT 
EMPL.): 2-yr. agreement covering 1,100 empl.—wage increases of 3% retroactive to Nov. 1, 
1962 and 3% eff. Nov. 1, 1963; rate for groundmen after Nov. 1, 1963 will be $2.01 an hr. 

AMERICAN CAN, HAMILTON, SIMCOE, ONT. & MONTREAL, QUE.—CLC-CHARTERED LOCALS: 2-yr. 
agreement covering 1,500 empl.—wage increases of 3¢ an hr. eff. Jan. 1, 1964 and 3¢ an hr. 
eff. on expiry date Dec. 31, 1964; cost-of-living adjustment (1¢ for each 0.4 or 0.5 point 
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change in consumer price index) maintained; employer to contribute 2¢ an hr. per empl. 
additional to S.U.B. plan (total contribution to be 5¢ an hr. per empl.); under S.U.B. plan, 
benefits to be approximately 65% of wages; hospital benefits extended to 365 days of continuous 
hospital confinement (formerly 120 days); weekly sickness and accident benefits payable up to 
52 wks. of illness (formerly 26 wks.) and maximum benefits increased to $75 a wk. (formerly 
$68); pension for retiring empl. increased to $3.25 a mo. per yr. of accredited service, and 
monthly pensions of present pensioners increased by $6; disability pensions increased to $5 a 
mo. per yr. of accredited service (formerly $3); supplementary pension of $40.50 a mo. payable 
from ages 65 to 69 introduced; 3 wks. vacation after 10 yrs. of service (formerly after 12 yrs.); 
vacations of 1 wk. after 1 yr. of service, 2 wks. after 3 yrs. of service and 4 wks. after 25 
yrs. of service maintained; new provision for 3 mo. leave of absence with pay every 5 yrs. for 
empl. with 15 or more yrs. of service eff. Jan. 1, 1964; rate for labourer after Dec. 31, 1964 


will be $2.36 an hr. 

CANADAIR, ST. LAURENT, QuE.—MACHINISTS (AFL-CIO/CLC): 2-yr. agreement covering 
3,400 empl.—settlement pay of $24 or 3¢ an hr. for hrs. worked since Oct. 1, 1962; empl. laid off 
between Oct. 1, 1962 and Feb. 1, 1963 will be paid 3¢ an hr. for time worked in that period 
if recalled before July 1, 1963; wage increases ranging from 2¢ to 4¢ an hr. eff. Feb. 16, 1963, 
from 2¢ to 4¢ an hr. eff. Sept. 28, 1963; major medical group insurance benefits extended to cover 
dependents eff. May 1, 1963 (formerly empl. only); pensions (formerly 1.75% of annual earnings) 
increased to 1.85% up to Sept. 30, 1962 and to 2% after Oct. 1, 1962; employer contributions 
to pension plan increased; labourer’s rate after Sept. 28, 1963 will be $1.78 an hr. 


Consumers GLASS, TORONTO, ONT.—GLAsSs & CERAMIC Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC): 3-yr. 
agreement covering 500 empl.—wage increases of 2¢ an hr. eff. Feb. 26, 1963, 5¢ an hr, eff. 
Nov. 1, 1963, 5¢ an hr. eff. Nov. 1, 1964 and 5¢ an hr. eff. Nov. 1, 1965; 9 paid holidays 
when Boxing Day added in 1964 (formerly 8); 3 wks. vacation after 10 yrs. of service (formerly 
after 15 yrs.); rate for labourer after Nov. 1, 1965 will be $1.85 an hr. 


DEHAVILLAND AIRCRAFT, TORONTO, ONT.—AvuTO Wxrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) (CLERICAL EMPL.) : 
3-yr. agreement covering 700 empl.—wage increases ranging from $1.55 a wk. to $4.85 a wk. 
retroactive to Nov. 3, 1962, $1.25 to $4.25 a wk. eff. Feb. 15, 1964 and $1.10 a wk. across-the- 
board eff. Feb. 15, 1965; cost-of-living allowance formula (50¢ a wk. for each full point change 
in the consumer price index) continued; in addition to 8 paid holidays, empl. to receive 4 day 
off with pay before Christmas Day; 3 wks. vacation after 12 yrs. of service (formerly after 15 
yrs.); weekly sickness and accident benefits to range from $40 to $60 a wk. (formerly $35 to $50); 
maximum surgical benefits increased to $650 (formerly $500); S.U.B. plan to be introduced 
with the employer contributing 5¢ an hr. per empl. beginning March 1, 1964; rate for clerk- 
stenographer after Feb. 1965 will be $68.85 a wk. 


DomMTAR NEWSPRINT (NIPIGON WooDLANDS DEPT.) (FORMERLY ST. LAWRENCE CoRP.), 
NIPIGON, ONT.—CARPENTERS (LUMBER AND SAWMILL Wkrs.) (AFL-CIO/CLC): 2-yr. agreement 
covering 900 empl.—wage increases of 6¢ an hr. on hourly rates, 48¢ a day on daily rates and 2% 
on piecework rates, retroactive to Sept. 1, 1962; additional wage increase of 2% on piecework rates 
eff. Sept. 1, 1963; weekly hrs. for day work classifications to be reduced from 44 to 40 with 
maintenance of take-home pay, eff. Sept. 1, 1963; rate for general labourer after Sept. 1, 1963 
will be $15.22 a day. 


HospiraLs (10), MONTREAL AND DISTRICT, QUE.—SERVICE EMPL. FEDERATION (CNTU): 
1-yr. agreement covering 5,000 empl.—arbitration award granting wage increases ranging from 
$5 to $12 a wk. with one half the increase retroactive to Jan. 1, 1962; broken shift premium of 
65¢ a day introduced; 2 wks. vacation after 1 yr. of service (new clause), 4 wks. after 15 
yrs. (formerly after 20 yrs.); 1 wk. sick leave after 6 mo. of service, 2 wks. after 1 yr. and 3 
wks. after 5 yrs.; compulsory check-off and modified union shop provisions introduced; rate for 
hospital maid $42 to $47 a wk. and rate for washman $61 to $66 a wk. 


MEN’s CLOTHING Mers. ASSN., TORONTO, ONT.—AMALGAMATED CLOTHING Wkrs. (AFL- 
CIO/CLC): 3-yr. agreement covering 3,500 empl.—wage increase of 43% eff. July 1, 1963; 
wage reopener on anniversary dates; P.S.I. coverage extended to dependents (formerly empl. 
only); infirm empl. retiring at age 60 to be covered by hospital insurance. 


MILLINERY Mers. AssNn., MONTREAL, QuE.—HatTTers (AFL-CIO/CLC): 3-yr. agreement 
covering 2,000 empl.—wage increases of $2 a wk. eff. Feb. 16, 1963, $2 a wk. eff. Feb. 16, 1964 
and $1 a wk. eff. Feb. 16, 1965; 7 paid holidays (formerly 6); minimum hours to qualify 
for annual vacation reduced to 1,350 hrs. (formerly 1,400 hrs.); employer contributions 
to retirement fund increased to 2% (formerly 1%); improvements in sickness and accident 
benefits; employers’ products will bear union label. 


Morrs Ltp. & Morrs SALEs, HAviFax, N.S.—TEAMsTERS (IND.) & BAKERY Wkxrs. (CLC): 
1-yr. agreement covering 600 empl.—wage increase of 2¢ an hr. eff. Feb. 15, 1963 (negotiated 
in previous agreement to take effect after its expiry). 


MONTREAL City, QUE.—PUBLIC SERVICE EMPL. FEDERATION (CNTU) (INSIDE EMPL.): 2-yr. 
agreement covering 3,700 empl.—wage increase of $300 a yr. effective Dec. 1, 1962; retroactive 
to June 17, 1962 empl. reclassified into 18 groups ranging from a low of $2,500 to $3,200 to 
the highest of $8,900 to $10,100 (formerly 163 different pay scales); no increase for 420 empl. 
at maximum of the wage groups. 


MONTREAL GENERAL HOSPITAL, MONTREAL, QUE.—SERVICE EMPL. FEDERATION (CNTU): 1-yr. 
agreement coverng 800 empl.—arbitration award granting wage increases ranging from $5 to $12 
a wk. with one half the increase retroactive to April 1, 1962; premium of $5 a wk. for broken 
shifts (formerly 75¢ a day); 9 paid holidays (formerly 7); 4 wks. vacation after 15 yrs. of 
service (formerly after 20 yrs.); compulsory check-off and modified union shop provisions 
introduced; rate for orderly $54 to $68 a wk. 


(Continued on page 253) 
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Civilian Rehabilitation 


Upgrade U.S. Vocational Rehabilitation Office 


Office of Vocational 


Rehabilitation becomes the Vocational 


Rehabilitation 


Administration; Mary Switzer named Commissioner. U.S. foundation honours 
Canadian. Ontario County Rehabilitation Council arranges three-day conference 


Among the changes in the United States 
Department of Health, Education and Wel- 
fare announced by Secretary Anthony J. 
Celebrezze was the upgrading of the Office 
of Vocational Rehabilitation, which has 
been renamed the Vocational Rehabilitation 
Administration. 

“The size and importance of the Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation Program has increased 
markedly over the past several years,” the 
Secretary stated. “Miss Mary Switzer, who 
had so ably directed this program since 
1950, will head the Administration with 
the title of Commissioner.” 


U.S. Foundation Honours Canadian 


Dr. Murray L. Barr of Belmont, Ont., 
head of the microscopic anatomy depart- 
ment at the University of Western Ontario, 
was one of four scientists who received 
cash awards and trophies from the Joseph 
P. Kennedy Jr. Foundation. The presenta- 
tions were made by President Kennedy. 

Dr. Barr received $8,333 for his own 
use and $25,000 to use in furthering his 
research projects. Dr. Ivor Asbjorn Folling 
of Oslo, Dr. Jerome Lejeune, University of 
Paris, and Joe Hin Tyjio of Indonesia were 
the other scientists receiving awards. 

The Foundation, established by President 
Kennedy’s father in memory of a son killed 
during the Second World War, was begun 
to encourage research in the field of mental 
retardation. These were the first awards 
made from the Foundation. 


Ontario County Rehabilitation Conference 


A conference on rehabilitation arranged 
by the Ontario County Rehabilitation Coun- 
cil, sponsored by the Ontario Department 
of Health, which brought together many 
workers in rehabilitation from Ontario and 
farther afield was held at Oshawa, Ont., on 
February 27 to March 1. The keynote 
address, on the theme “Scope and Purpose 
of Rehabilitation in the Community,” was 
given by Hon. Dr. M. B. Dymond, Ontario 
Minister of Health. 

Special speakers included Ian Campbell, 
National Co-ordinator, Civilian Rehabilita- 
tion; Rev. Daniel Coughlan, Director of 
Probation Services, Attorney General’s De- 
partment; Edward Dunlop, O.B.E., Execu- 
tive Director, Canadian Arthritis and Rheu- 
matism Society, and Dr. Gustave Gingras, 
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Executive Director, Rehabilitation Institute 
of Montreal. 

Subjects discussed during the three-day 
conference included “Rehabilitation of: the 
Chronic and Physically Impaired, Those 
with Impaired Sight and Hearing, Persons 
with Subnormal Intelligence, the Mentally 
Ill and the Young Offenders.” 

Dr. Gingras spoke on “Physical Medicine 
and Rehabilitation Institutes’ and joined 
Dr. Bruce Young of the Frontenac and 
District Rehabilitation Centre; Charles 
Lyons, Rehabilitation Institute of Ottawa; 
Dr. G. D. K. Palmer, Hamilton Institute 
of Physical Medicine; Dr. Russell Young- 
berg, Reading Institute of Rehabilitation, 
Reading, Pa. and Dr. G. S. Crawford, 
Toronto Western Hospital, in a panel dis- 
cussion on “Rehabilitation Centres.” 

Wade Hampton, President, Operation 
Reliance, Incorporated, gave an illustrated 
talk on “Sheltered Workshops.” 

Kenneth Hawkins, Director of Rehabili- 
tation in the Ontario Department of Health, 
was moderator of a panel consisting of 
Mr. Campbell; Jack Amos, Director of 
Rehabilitation Services, Ontario Department 
of Welfare; Harry Worling, Chief Rehabili- 
tation Officer, Workmen’s Compensation 
Board, Toronto; Mrs. E. A. Collins, Presi- 
dent of the Ontario County Rehabilitation 
Council; and Dr. John E. Hastings, Univer- 
sity of Toronto School of Hygiene. The 
subject of discussion was “Federal, Provin- 
cial and Community Facilities for Rehabili- 
tation.” 

The discussion on the final day explored 
the position of the handicapped in industry. 
Participants in this discussion were Dr. G. 
Chmara, Medical Director, General Motors 
of Canada; Douglas Hamilton, Ontario 
Federation of Labour; Gower Markle, 
United Steelworkers of America; A. C. Rice, 
International Harvester Company of Can- 
ada; A. Stapleton, General Motors of 
Canada; and the Special Placements Officer, 
National Employment Service, Oshawa. 

The final session took a look at the trends 
for the future of rehabilitation and what 
programs and facilities will be needed in 
the community. Dr. C. Jackson, Psychol- 
ogist of the Medical Health Clinic of 
Oshawa, presented recommendations arising 
out of the discussions. 
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Older Workers 


Survey of Unemployed Older Workers 


Survey in one U.S. labour market area of unemployed male workers between ages 
of 45 and 64 indicates that labour market differentiates among older workers 
and hiring discrimination does not necessarily contribute to their unemployment 


A study of 195 unemployed male workers 
between the ages of 45 and 64 in one 
United States labour market area has 
indicated that the labour market differ- 
entiates among older workers and that dis- 
crimination does not necessarily contribute 
to their inability to obtain employment. 

Older workers themselves were con- 
vinced that refusal of employers to hire 
older workers was the major barrier to their 
finding jobs. But the findings of the study 
suggest that three separate groups of older 
workers—each with separate employment 
problems—can be identified on the basis of 
personal and work history characteristics. 
A different approach seems to be required 
to the problems of each of these groups. 

Most of the older workers interviewed 
had extended periods of unemployment. 
More than half were jobless for a year or 
longer. The survey showed, however, that 
long-term unemployment, even when jobs 
were scarce, was not experienced equally 
by all groups. Long periods of joblessness 
were particularly frequent for workers aged 
55 and over, for those who had a low 
educational level, for blue collar workers 
with little skill, and for those who had to 
leave previous jobs for health reasons. 

The relationship between length of un- 
employment and level of education was 
found to be striking. Fifty-seven per cent 
of those with less than grade nine education 
were out of work for a year or more. This 
compared with 44 per cent of those with 
more education. 

The combination of advanced age and 
low education had particularly severe con- 
sequences. Sixty-five per cent of those aged 
55 and over with less than grade nine 
education were jobless for 12 months or 
longer. 

In one of the three identifiable groups 
are those older workers whose skills and 
abilities are in such demand that loss of a 
job means only a short period of unem- 
ployment. This group is usually able to 
find employment through its own efforts. 

A second group of older workers are 
those who may be qualified only for jobs 
at low skill levels but who have work 
records, some level of skill and education, 
and health, all of which make them fully 
capable of employment in various types of 
work. In many cases unemployment among 
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this group appears to stem from displace- 
ment from long-tenure jobs because of 
plant shutdowns or other technological 
changes. It seems that, wherever possible, 
the most effective aid to workers in this 
category lies in arrangements for avoiding 
permanent separation from their employers 
through such devices as inter-plant or inter- 
department transfers when facilities are 
closed down or jobs destroyed because of 
technological change. 

Those from this category who become 
unemployed could benefit from various 
kinds of assistance in making labour 
market adjustments. Among those inter- 
viewed, few had taken or were interested 
in retraining. Nevertheless, workers in this 
group generally have the potential for con- 
tinued and useful work force participation, 
and special efforts in counselling, training 
and job referral might assist them in 
securing employment. 

The third group appears to be those 
whose level of education, skill and train- 
ing, health, or motivation—to work are 
such that their chances of being able to 
compete for jobs, except in periods of 
extreme labour shortage, are very low. 
Many who fall into this category are over 
age 55. The study suggests that considera- 
tion be given to ways and means of making 
withdrawal from the labour force financially 
feasible for members of this group. Experi- 
ence in Canada, however, indicates that 
special counselling, retraining and selective 
placement can lead, in many cases, to jobs 
even for members of this group. 

The study was made in Peoria, Ill. The 
paper describing the findings was by Walter 
H. Franke, Institute of Labor and Industrial 
Relations, University of Dllinois. The ob- 
jective of the study was to determine how 
the personal and work history character- 
istics, perceptions of the job market, and 
job-seeking patterns of older workers were 
related to the length of unemployment. 

The survey was admittedly limited and 
not necessarily representative of all un- 
employed workers in the area at the time. It 
included only those who were registered at 
the state employment service. Furthermore, 
the results were affected by the particular 
characteristics of the Peoria labour market. 
Also, much of the period covered was one 
in which job openings were scarce. 
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Women’s Bureau 





The Woman Worker, 1891 


Twenty-five years after Confederation one 
out of every eight paid workers in Canada 
was a woman. This fact emerged from the 
1891 Census of Canada, the first to segre- 
gate statistics on the number of women 
workers. 

The ten leading occupations, all closely 
associated with the work of the home 
were: servant, dressmaker, teacher, farmer, 
seamstress, tailoress, saleswoman, house- 
keeper, laundress and milliner. 

Mills and factories, many of them taking 
over work formerly done in the home, had 
come into being. Women worked in the 
laundries and canneries, tended machines 
in cotton, woollen and knitting mills, and 
did simple routine jobs in the making of 
cigars, soap, corsets, clothing, shoes, biscuits 
and candy. 

Nearly one half of these women (48 per 
cent) were in Ontario and 27 per cent in 
Quebec. The Maritimes accounted for 20 
per cent and western Canada for about 5 
per cent. 

In the light of these data, of considerable 
interest is a contemporary study, “The 
Conditions of Female Labour in Ontario,” 
by Jean Thomson Scott, B.A., published in 
1892 in Toronto University Studies in Poli- 
tical Science, First series, No. III. It was 
the first contribution to the Studies “by a 
lady graduate.” | 


Reasons for working—Miss Scott believed 
that the entry of women into the working 
world was due to “advancing civilization” — 
with new employments continually opening 
up “which require but slight experience and 
seem adapted for women”—to a need for 
women to earn their own living, to the 
desire for a “certain standard of comfort,” 
and to social conditions of life that made 
it prudent for girls “to learn some occupa- 
tion so as to be prepared for future risks.” 


Hours of work—The Ontario Factory 
Act of 1884 had imposed a limit of 60 
hours per week and 10 hours per day for 
women. Many factories had shorter hours, 
however, awakening the hope that 55 hours 
might become the limit. 

Stores and shops closed at 9:00 on week 
days and at 10:00 or 12:00 on Saturday 
nights, with the result that “girls have often 
to find their way home alone at late hours 
along lonely streets.” Office workers usually 
ended their working day between 5 and 
6 p.m. Nurses worked 12-hour shifts. 

Protective legislation—The Factory Act 
applied to manufacturing establishments em- 
ploying six persons or more, and the Shops 
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Regulation Act limited hours of work in 
so far as girls under the age of 16 were 
concerned. All the rest—domestic workers, 
seamstresses and tailoresses in small estab- 
lishments, store clerks and milliners—re- 
mained unprotected by the law. 

There was not even a prohibition on 
night work. For example, girls in Toronto 
were sometimes employed “from 11 p.m. 
until 5 or 6 a.m. setting up type... for 
the cable despatches to country newspapers.” 

In situations where the work was not too 
difficult, the author noted, women were 
gradually displacing men at lower rates of 
pay, “thus supplying a source of cheap 
labour.” She added: “There is no doubt 
that if women were paid the same rates as 
the men they would not be so largely 
employed.” 

Further, Miss Scott warned that displace- 
ment of male workers by women at lower 
wages was having a detrimental effect on 
men’s earning ability and constituted a 
serious threat to family security. “Let 
women, when they wish to compete with 
men meet them on fair ground by demand- 
ing equal remuneration,” she advised. 

The learned professions were outside the 
scope of the enquiry, but, commenting on 
women’s entry into medicine, Miss Scott 
wrote, “. . . if the entering of such pro- 
fessions . . . can tend in any way to aid in 
the general improvement of women wage- 
earners as a whole, that of itself is a suffi- 
cient reason why women should do so.” 

Married women—Most married women 
in gainful work preferred occupations that 


could be carried on at home, such as 
dressmaking, millinery, sewing, tailoring, 
laundry, or keeping boarders. “Married 


women in Canada,” wrote Miss Scott, “do 
not seem to go out to work as long as 
their husbands are at all able to support 
them” 

Organization—Efforts to organize wom- 
en’s trade unions had met with little success; 
in some instances they had joined men’s 
unions. There did not exist “that class spirit 
among women that is necessary to organize 
progress.” 

Nevertheless, a latent urge to organize 
had found expression in the “formation of 
women’s clubs for various objects.” The 
Young Women’s Christian Guild, organized 
in Toronto in 1886, had as its aims pro- 
motion of the “spiritual, moral, intellec- 
tual, social and physical welfare of young 
women.” Miss Scott predicted, ““Where trade 
unions fail, such associations as this will 
succeed in advancing the cause of woman.” 
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TEAMWORK 


in INDUSTRY 


The Calgary School Board of Calgary, 
Alta., and its 350 caretaker employees, 
members of Local 40, National Union of 
Public Employees, completed five successful 
years of labour-management co-operation on 
St. Patrick’s Day. 

Labour-Management Committee secretary 
M. A. Jacobson reported that while union 
and employer have initially held differing 
viewpoints on numerous occasions, the har- 
mony and cordial relations established at 
committee meetings have facilitated mu- 
tually agreeable solutions. “The committee 
eases implementation of Board policies by 
acquainting both parties with the facts 
beforehand,” he said. “Major problems re- 
quiring policy decisions from the adminis- 
tration are expedited when full information 
expressing the viewpoints of both union and 
management is made available before a 
policy decision is reached.” 

Said J. J. Smart, Calgary School Board’s 
architect and building superintendent: “The 
success of the Labour-Management Com- 
mittee program is proved by management’s 
desire to continue in this area. The improved 
employee-management climate, resulting 
from the committee’s activities since its 
inception, makes the time and effort spent 
in preparing and holding meetings worth- 
while. Face-to-face contacts between line 
administrators and employees help both 
parties to give responsible leadership in this 
vital area of public service.” 


Speaking on behalf of Local 40, union 
president L. W. Davies commented: “Our 
union recognizes the importance of meet- 
ing regularly with management representa- 
tives to resolve differences and expedite 
solutions to problems which would otherwise 
grow to undue proportions. The success of 
the last five years of labour-management 
co-operation in our service is manifested by 
the high level of interest shown by our 
membership and by the fact that both labour 
and management consider the committee an 
essential part of the working scene.” 


* * %* 





A random survey of the suggestions sub- 
mitted by the six labour-management com- 
mittees serving Calgary’s civic administra- 
tion has been described as an “eye-opener” 
because of the number, variety and value 
of the proposals. According to safety super- 
visor G. A. Grassick, the city recently 
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introduced an incentive award plan which 
is operated by the six Labour-Management 
Production and Safety committees. Faith in 
the committees’ effectiveness is climbing 
rapidly. Accompanying one suggestion sub- 
mitted by an employee was the comment: 
“You are the only committee that can 
rectify this situation.” 
* * P 


Management of the Saskatchewan Trans- 
portation Commission recently invited em- 
ployees in the Regina and Moose Jaw dis- 
tricts to a Labour-Management Committee 
“open house” where they were asked to 
criticize company and LMC operations and 
suggest how they might be improved for 
1963. STC employees are members of the 
Amalgamated Association of Street, Electric 
Railway and Motor Coach Employees of 
America (CLC). 


* * * 


Frank Everingham, managing director of 
the Aero Petroleum Company Ltd., Bark- 
ing, Essex, England, has found that the 
best way to generate good relations with 
his workers is to sit down with their union 
representatives and discuss joint problems 
over beer and food. 


The first of such meetings was attended 
by about 30 of the company’s 70 tanker 
drivers and operatives. Mr. Everingham 
rented a room at a local “pub,” laid on 
beer and victuals, and invited union officials, 
shop stewards and key employees of the 
company. Reported Mr. Everingham: “The 
meeting showed there was tremendous co- 
operation between management and staff, 
and all recognized the need for personal 
endeavour to increase productivity and effi- 
ciency, 

Union reaction about the meeting was 
expressed by William Crump, branch secre- 
tary of the oil trades section of the Trans- 
port and General Workers Union. “It was 
a first class idea,” he said. “It enabled both 
the men and management to get together 
on common ground.” Added tanker driver 
Ronald Hughes: “We must remember that 
we are all members of the same company 
from the top to the bottom, and if the 
atmosphere at the meeting is continued in 
our everyday work, then productivity and 
efficiency must increase.” 


Establishment of Labour-Management 


Committees is encouraged and assisted by 
the Labour-Management Co-operation Serv- 
ice Industrial Relations Branch, Department 
of Labour. In addition to field representa- 


tives located in key industrial centres, who 

are available to help both managements and 

trade unions, the Service provides various 

ads in the form of booklets, posters and 
ms. 
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INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS 


AND CONCILIATION 





Certification and Other Proceedings betore 
the Canada Labour Relations Board 


The Canada Labour Relations Board met Representation Votes Ordered 
for two days during January. The Board : 
issued three certificates, ordered two repre- 1. International Longshoremen’s and 
sentation votes, and granted one applica- Warehousemen’s Union, Local 501, appli- 
tion for revocation of certification. During ©; and Western Stevedoring Company 
the month the Board received four applica- Limited, Vancouver, B.C., respondent (re- 
Hoe. vigeeetiftaionraudlowedthewith ceived during month) (Returning Officer: 
drawal of one application for certification G. H. Purvis). 
and of one request under Section 61 (2) 2. Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Warehousemen 
of the Act for review of an earlier decision. and Helpers, Local Union No. 880 of the 
International Brotherhood of Teamsters, 
Applications for Certification Granted Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and Helpers of 
America, applicant, and The Windsor Truck 
and Storage Company Limited, Windsor, 
Ont., respondent (received during month) 
(Returning Officer: A. B. Whitfield). 


1. Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers, 
on behalf of a unit of locomotive engineers 
employed by the New York Central Railroad 
Company, Lessee of the Michigan Central 
Railroad and Sub-lessee of The Canada nt ; 
ScdtheniuRaivavadl.Gublan:, pie47)a' The Application for Revocation Granted 
Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen and The Board granted an application for 
Enginemen had intervened. revocation of certification affecting P. G. 

>. International Union, United Auto- Robertson, H. R. Douglas, ef al., applicants, 
mobile, Aerospace and Agricultural Imple- Trans-Canada Air Lines, Montreal, Que., 
ment Workers of America (UAW), Local respondent, and the International Associa- 
698, on behalf of a unit of reservations tion of Machinists, respondent (L.G., Jan., 
agents employed by the Compagnie Na-  P- 48). 
tionale Air France in its Reservations Sec- yh ree 
tion at Place Ville Marie, Montreal, Que. Applications for Certification Received 
(L.G., Jan., p. 47). 1. International Longshoremen’s and 
Warehousemen’s Union, Local 501, on 
behalf of a unit of lockermen and water- 
boys employed by Western Stevedoring 
Company Limited, Vancouver, B.C. (In- 
vestigating Officer: G. H. Purvis). (See 
“Representation Votes Ordered.” above.) 


3. General Truck Drivers Local Union 
No. 879, General Truck Drivers Union 
Local No. 938, and Teamsters, Chauffeurs, 
Warehousemen and Helpers Local No. 91, of 
the International Brotherhood of Teamsters, 
Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and Helpers of 
America, on behalf of a unit of operating 2. Commercial Telegraphers’ Union, C.N. 
and maintenance employees employed by System, Division 43, on behalf of a unit 
Motorways (Ontario) Limited, Rexdale, Ont. of messengers employed by the Canadian 
(L.G., Feb., p. 143). The Canadian Trans- National Railways, Telecommunications 
portation Workers Union Local No. 200, Department (Investigating Officer: A. B. 
National Council of Canadian Labour, had Whitfield). (See “Application for Certifica- 
intervened. tion Withdrawn,” below.) 


This section covers proceedings under the Industrial Relations and Disputes Investi- 
gation Act, involving the administrative services of the Minister of Labour, the Canada 
Labour Relations Board, and the Industrial Relations Branch of the Department. 
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3. Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Warehousemen 
and Helpers, Local Union No. 880 of the 
International Brotherhood of Teamsters, 
Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and Helpers of 
America, on behalf of a unit of employees 
of The Windsor Truck and Storage Com- 
pany Limited, Windsor, Ont. (Investigating 
Officer: A. B. Whitfield). (See “Represen- 
tation Votes Ordered,” above.) 


4. General Drivers, Warehousemen and 
Helpers Local Union No. 979 of the Inter- 
national Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauf- 
feurs, Warehousemen and Helpers of Amer- 
ica, on behalf of a unit of drivers and 
dockmen employed by Empire Freightways 
Limited, Winnipeg, Man. (Investigating 
Officer:-Je'S/ Gunn). 


Application for Certification Withdrawn 

Commercial Telegraphers’ Union, C.N. 
System, Division 43, applicant, and Cana- 
dian National Railways, Telecommunications 
Department, respondent (received during 
month). 


Request for Review Withdrawn 

Request for review of the certificate 
issued by the Board on June 23, 1958, 
affecting the International Association of 
Machinists, applicant, and TransAir Limited, 
St. James, Man., respondent (L.G., Dec. 
19627, pa 1387): 


Ss 


Scope and Administration of Industrial Relations and Disputes Investigation Act 


Conciliation services under the Industrial 
Relations and Disputes Investigation Act are 
provided by the Minister of Labour through 
the Industrial Kelations Branch. The branch 
also acts as the administrative arm of the 
Canada Labour Relations Board in matters 
under the Act involving the board. 

The Industrial Relations and Disputes 
Investigation Act came into force on Sep- 
tember 1, 1948. It revoked the Wartime 
Labour Relations Regulations, P.C. 1003, 
which became effective in March, 1944, and 
repealed the industrial Disputes Investigation 
Act, which had been in force from 1907 
until superseded by the Wartime Regulations 
in 1944, Decisions, orders and certificates 
given under the Wartime Regulations by the 
Minister of Labour and the Wartime Labour 
Relations Board are continued in force and 
effect by the Act. 

The Act applies to industries within 
federal jurisdiction, i.e., navigation, shipping, 
interprovincial railways, canals, telegraphs, 
interprovincia! and international steamship 
lines and ferries, aerodromes and air trans- 
portation, radio broadcasting stations and 
works declared by Parliament to be for the 
general advantage of Canada or two or 
more of its provinces. Additionally, the Act 
provides that provincial authorities, if they 
so desire, may enact similar legislation for 
application to industries within provincial 
jurisdiction and make mutually satisfactory 
arrangements with the federal Government 
for the administration of such legislation. 

The Minister of Labour is charged with 
the administration of the Act and is directly 
responsible for the appointment of con- 
ciliation officers, conciliation boards, and 
Industrial Inquiry Commissions concerning 
complaints that the Act has been violated 
or that a party has failed to bargain collec- 
tively, and for application for consent to 
prosecute. 

The Canada Labour Relations Board is 
established under the Act as successor to 


the Wartime Labour Relations Board to 
administer provisions concerning the certi- 
fication of bargaining agents, the writing of 
provisions—for incorporation into collective 
agreements—fixing a procedure for the final 
settlement of disputes concerning the mean- 
ing or violation of such agreements and the 
investigation of complaints referred to it by 
the minister that a party has failed to 
bargain collectively and to make every 
reasonable effort to conclude a collective 
agreement. 


Copies of the Industrial Relations and 
Disputes Investigation Act, the Regulations 
made under the Act, and the Rules of 
Procedure of the Canada Labour Relations 
Board are available upon request to the 
Department of Labour, Ottawa. 


Proceedings under the Industrial Rela- 
tions and Disputes Investigation Act are 
reported below under two headings: (1) 
Certification and other Proceedings before 
the Canada Labour Relations Board, and 
(2) Conciliation and other Proceedings 
before the Minister of Labour. 


Industrial Relations Officers of the De- 
partment of Labour are stationed at Vancou- 
ver, Winnipeg, Toronto, Ottawa, Montreal, 
Fredericton, Halifax and St. John’s, New- 
foundland. The territory of four officers 
resident in Vancouver comprises British 
Columbia, Alberta and the Yukon and 
Northwest Territories; two officers stationed 
in Winnipeg cover the province of Saskatch- 
ewan and Manitoba and Northwestern 
Ontario; four officers resident in Toronto 
confine their activities to Ontario; five 
officers in Montreal are assigned to the 
province of Quebec, and a total of three 
officers resident in Fredericton, Halifax and 
St. John’s represent the Department in the 
Maritime Provinces and Newfoundland. The 
headquarters of the Industrial Relations 
Branch and the Director of Industrial Rela- 
tions and staff are situated in Ottawa. 


———_—_---————e—e—e—e—e———————————————— ee 
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Conciliation and Other Proceedings 
before the Minister of Labour 


Conciliation Officers Appointed 

During January, the Minister of Labour 
appointed conciliation officers to deal with 
the following disputes: 

1. Niagara Television Limited, Hamilton, 
Ont., and National Association of Broad- 
cast Employees and Technicians (Concilia- 
tion Officer: T. B. McRae). 

2. TransAir Limited, Winnipeg, and Cana- 
dian Air Line Pilots’ Association (Con- 
ciliation Officer: J. S. Gunn). 


Settlements Reported by Conciliation Officers 


1. Niagara Television Limited, Hamilton, 
Ont., and National Association of Broadcast 
Employees and Technicians (see above). 

2. Alberta Wheat Pool, Burrard Ter- 
minals Limited, Pacific Elevators Limited, 
Saskatchewan Wheat Pool and United Grain 
Growers Limited, and Grain Workers’ 
Union, Local 333 of the International 
Union of United Brewery, Flour, Cereal, 
Soft Drink and Distillery Workers of Amer- 
ica (Conciliation Officer: G. R. Currie) 
(iMG aJaneup. 49): 

3. John N. Brocklesby Transport Limited, 
Toronto, and Local 419 of the International 
Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, 
Warehousemen and Helpers of America 
(Conciliation Officer: F. J. Ainsborough) 
(L.G., Nov. 1962, p. 1283). 


Conciliation Board Fully Constituted 


The Board of Conciliation and Investiga- 
tion established in November 1962 to deal 
with a dispute between Hull City Transport 
Limited and Hull Metropolitan Transport 
Limited, Hull, Que., and Division 591 of 
the Amalgamated Association of Street, 
Electric Railway and Motor Coach Em- 
ployees of America (L.G., Jan. p. 49) 
was fully constituted in January with the 
appointment of Mario Du Mesnil of Mont- 
real, as Chairman. Mr. Du Mesnil was 
appointed by the Minister in the absence 
of a joint recommendation from the other 
two members of the Board, Clement-Noel 
Beauchamp of Hull and Robert Bouchard 
of Montreal, who were previously appointed 
on the nomination of the companies and 
union, respectively. 


Conciliation Board Reports Received 


1. Pacific Western Airlines Limited, Van- 
couver, B.C., and Pacific Western Airlines 
Traffic Employees Association (L.G., Dec. 
1962, p. 1392). The text of the report is 
reproduced below. 

2. Pacific Western Airlines Limited, Van- 
couver, B.C., and Canadian Air Line Flight 
Attendants’ Association (L.G., Dec. 1962, 
p. 1392). The text of the report is repro- 
duced below. 


Report of Board in Dispute between 


Pacific Western Airlines Limited 


and 


Pacific Western Airlines Traffic Employees Association 


This was a Board of Conciliation and 
Investigation which was appointed under 
the provisions of the Industrial Relations 
and Disputes Investigation Act to endeavour 
to bring about agreement between the 
parties to the said dispute, and to find 
terms for a collective agreement which the 
parties will accept and to report to the 
Honourable, the Minister of Labour, pur- 
suant to the provisions of Section 17 of 
the Industrial Relations and Disputes 
Investigation Act. 

A. Boyd Ferris appeared for the employer; 
Robert R. Smeal appeared for the bargain- 
ing agent. 

The parties agreed the Board had been 
properly constituted and had jurisdiction 
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During January, the Minister of Labour | 
received the Report of the Board of Con- | 
ciliation and Investigation established to deal 
with a dispute between Pacific Western 
Airlines Limited, Vancouver, and Pacific | 
Western Airlines Traffic Employees Associa- 
tion. 

The Board was under the chairmanship 
of William E. Philpott, LL.B., Vancouver. 
He was appointed by the Minister on the 
joint recommendation of the other two 
members, John G. Gould and John Drew, 
both of Vancouver, nominees of the com- 
pany and union, respectively. 

The majority report, which under the 
provisions of the Industrial Relations and 
Disputes Investigation Act constitutes the 
report of the Board, was submitted by the 
chairman and Mr. Gould. The munority 
report was submitted by Mr. Drew. 

The majority and minority reports are 
reproduced here. 
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to make recommendations in relation to the 
matters in dispute. 


The Board met with the parties on 
November 29, November 30, December 5 
and December 9. The Board held delibera- 
tions on December 13, December 18, 
December 19 and December 24, 1962. 


Two issues were in dispute, namely: 
1. Wages. 
2. Six-day work week. 


The Association contended that the guid- 
ing factor for pay rates should be the rates 
paid by Canadian Pacific Airlines and 
Trans-Canada _ Airlines. The employer 
replied stating that the employees of 
Pacific Western Airlines should have their 
wages compared with wages paid to 
employees of regional air lines and not 
trunk air lines. 


The Board herein is of the opinion at 
this stage of operations the proper compari- 
son in relation to parity should be made 
with the regional air lines, e.g., Canadian 
Nordair, Quebecair, etc., which airlines 
operate the same type of business as does 
Pacific Western Airlines. 


In regard to the six-day work week—the 
method by which 40 hours of work per week 
are worked in six day shifts of six hours 
and forty minutes (6 hours 40 minutes)— 
the Association requested that in order to 
compensate employees losing one day per 
week that “For employees working other 
than an eight-hour day, one day per week 
will be added as an accumulated rest day 
and such rest day will accumulate to not 
more than ten.” 


The employer’s reply was to the effect 
that none of the regional carriers had this 
plan in operation and that such a clause in 
the agreement would necessitate the hiring 
of extra men to cope with the situation. 


The Board herein respectfully recom- 
mends as follows: 


1. That the term of a new agreement be 
for one year, from July 1, 1962 to June 30, 
1963. 


2. Wages—That there be an increase 
in wages across the board to all employees 
in the amount of fifteen dollars ($15.00) per 
month, retroactive to July 1, 1962. 


3. Six-day work week—That there be no 
change made at this time in relation to the 
present six-day work week. 
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Dated at Vancouver, B.C., this 3rd day 
of January, A.D. 1963. 
(Sed.) W. E. Philpott, 
Chairman. 


(Sed.) John G. Gould, 
Member. 


MINORITY REPORT 


The following is a Minority Report arising 
out of the above named dispute. 


1. Wages: While the employer’s financial 
position is recognized as serious, I must 
adhere to recognized authority and principle 
as they traditionally apply to the problem 
of wage determination in such situations. 
I regret that my fellow members together 
eliminated the consideration of just salaries 
in favour of the employer’s purported 
financial condition. 


These employees associated themselves as 
a bargaining agent in 1960 at which time 
certain category adjustments were instituted. 
There has never been a_ general salary 
increase. Salaries are excessively low and are 
definitely inferior when measured in terms 
of any accepted standard. 


I have no hesitation in recommending a 
minimum salary increase of ten per cent, 
retroactive to the date of termination of the 
current collective agreement. 


It is obvious, too, that where certain 
occupations are reasonably similar to those 
of Canadian Pacific Airlines and Trans- 
Canada Airlines, both of whom are cur- 
rently operating similiar “short-haul” or 
domestic regional services, similar wages 
and working conditions should apply. 


2. Six Day Work Week: I adhere to the 
majority decision in this matter with the 
recommendation that the employer prepare 
to institute the “accumulated rest days” 
system as compensation for the six-day 
work week during the new contract period. 


In conclusion I would state that the 
bargaining agent has presented a reasonable 
and well-documented argument. The wage 
issue is simply one of recognized desert con- 
flicting with purported inability to pay. In 
such a situation, standard wages and work- 
ing conditions for employees must receive 
first consideration. 


Dated at Vancouver, B.C., this 14th day 
of January, A.D., 1963. 


(Sgd.) John Drew, 
Member. 
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Report of Board in Dispute between 


Pacific Western Airlines Limited 


and 


Canadian Air Lines Flight Attendants’ Association 


This was a Board of Conciliation and 
Investigation which was appointed under 
the provisions of the Industrial Relations 
and Disputes Investigation Act to endeavour 
to bring about agreement between the 
parties to the said dispute, and to find 
terms for a collective agreement which the 
parties will accept, and to report to the 
Honourable the Minister of Labour, pur- 
suant to the provisions of Section 17 of 
the Industrial Relations and Disputes In- 
vestigation Act. 


A. Boyd Ferris appeared for the Em- 
ployer; Robert R. Smeal appeared for the 
bargaining agent. 

The parties agreed the Board had been 
properly constituted and had jurisdiction 
to make recommendations in relation to the 
matters in dispute. 


The Board met with the parties on 
November 29, November 30, December 5 
and December 9; the Board held delibera- 
tions on December 13, December 18, 
December 19 and December 24, 1962. 


The Flight Attendants’ Association 
requested eight changes in the new agree- 
ment in relation to: 


1. Wages. 

2. Amendment of Article 5, Paragraph 9. 
3. Guarantee of minimum flight credits. 
4 


. Increase in number of days off per 
month. 


5. Extension of vacation time. 


6. Re Scheduled Flights—Letter of 
Undertaking. 


7. Number of stewardesses per flight 
to be fixed according to seating 
capacity of aircraft. 


8. Scheduling rules consistent with the 
application of block system. 


The Association contended that stew- 
ardesses’ wages should be on a par with 
wages paid to Trans-Canada Airlines and 
Canadian Pacific Airlines stewardesses. 


These latter two airlines are the major 
airlines in Canada and operate a trans- 
Canada trunk line service. 


Pacific Western Airlines are regional air 
carriers as are Canadian, Nordair, Quebec- 
air, etc. The Board is of the opinion that 
Pacific Western Airlines is not the same 
type of carrier as are the two major air- 
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lines of Canada but is directly comparable 
with the Canadian regional airlines. In this 
respect the wages paid to stewardesses by 
Pacific Western Airlines exceed the wages 
paid to stewardesses by the other Canadian 
regional airlines. 


The Board was unable to reach a 
unanimous decision. Mr. Drew has indicated 
he will file a minority report. 


Therefore the Board herein respectfully 
submits the following recommendations to 
be incorporated into the new collective 
agreement. 


1. Wages 


That there be no change in the current 
wage schedule. 


2. Article V—Paragraph 9 


That the words “scheduled to be” be 
deleted from this paragraph. 


3. Flight Credits Guarantee 

It is recommended that the parties herein 
continue negotiations on the basis of the 
employer’s proposal as enunciated at the 
hearings. 


4. Days off per Month 
No change is recommended at this time. 


5. Extension of Vacation Time 
No change is recommended at this time. 


6. Re Scheduled Flights—Letter of 
Undertaking 

It is recommended that the parties herein 
continue negotiations on the basis of the 
employer’s proposal as enunciated at the 
hearings. 


During January, the Minister of Labour 
received the Report of the Board of Con- 
ciliation and Investigation established to 
deal with a dispute between Pacific Western 
Airlines Limited, Vancouver, and Canadian 
Air Lines Flight Attendants’ Association. 

The Board was under the chairmanship 
of William E. Philpott, LL.B., Vancouver. 
He was appointed by the Minister on the 
joint recommendation of the other two 
members, John G. Gould and John Drew, 
both of Vancouver, nominees of the com- 
pany and union, respectively. 

The majority report, which under the 
provisions of the Industrial Relations and 
Disputes Investigation Act constitutes the 
report of the Board, was submitted by the 
Chairman and Mr. Gould. The minority 
report was submitted by Mr. Drew. 

The majority and minority reports are 
reproduced here. 
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7. Minimum Flight Attendants Comple- 
ment 


The union requests that the minimum 
Flight Attendant complement for each air- 
craft shall be determined by equipment 
capacity on the basis of one (1) Flight 
Attendant for each twenty (20) passengers 
or major fraction thereof. 


The Board is of the opinion that the 
system to determine Flight Attendants 
complement per aircraft, as suggested by 
the union, is not basically a practical one. 


However, in view of the fact that “in 
1960 the company agreed that as a matter 
of policy two Flight Attendants would be 
carried on all flights carrying over 40 pas- 
sengers” the Board is of the opinion that the 
company should adhere to their declared 
policy in this regard, in order to protect 
the working conditions of Flight Attendants 
by not unduly increasing their work load. 


Therefore, this Board recommends that 
when a foreseeable pattern appears of more 
than 40 passengers there should be a com- 
plement of two (2) Flight Attendants. 


8. Block System Scheduling Rules 


As declared to the parties herein by the 
Board at the hearings, the Board recom- 
mends that the parties continue negotia- 
tions in relation to scheduling rules con- 
sistent with the application of any block 
system which might be established by the 
company. 

9. That the term of agreement be for 
one (1) year from July 1, 1962 until June 
3031963. 


Dated at Vancouver, B.C., this 3rd day 
of January, A.D. 1963. 


(Sgd.) W. E. PHILPOTT, 
Chairman. 


(Sgd.) JOHN G. GOULD, 
Member. 


MINORITY REPORT 


The following is a minority report arising 
out of the above named dispute. 


1. Wages: While the Employer’s financial 
condition is recognized as serious, I must 
adhere to recognized authority and principle 
as they traditionally apply to the problem 
of wage determination in such situations. 
I regret that my fellow members together 
eliminated the consideration of just salaries 
in favour of the Employer’s purported finan- 
cial condition. I therefore recommend a 
salary increase sufficient to equate these 
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salaries with those being paid by Canadian 
Pacific Air Lines and Trans Canada Air 
Lines for similar work performed on similar 
regional operations in the same area as the 
Employer’s operations. 


The evidence presented was sufficient to 
conclude that the work content, responsi- 
bilities, and external working conditions of 
the occupation of Flight Attendant in 
Pacific Western Air Lines Limited were 
reasonably identical with the same occupa- 
tion in the major carriers’ regional opera- 
tions in the same area, as to warrant equal 
rates of remuneration and similiar internal 
working conditions. 


2. Article V—Paragraph 9—TI agree with 
the majority recommendation. 


3. Flight Credits Guarantee—I agree 
with the majority recommendation. 


4. Days Off Per Month—Ten as suggested 
by union. 


5, Extension of Vacation Time—Recom- 
mend that either the present vacation clause 
remain or the company’s proposal of 3 
weeks during the winter months be insti- 
tuted. 


6. Re Scheduled Flights—Letter of Un- 
derstanding—That the 3-4-5 formula be 
applied to charter flights so that current 
abuses can be eliminated. 


7. Minimum Flight Attendants Comple- 
ment—Evidence presented showed abuse of 
Flight Attendant personnel in providing for 
only one Attendant where the number of 
passengers warranted two or more. 


Considerations of normal passenger safety 
measures and Flight Attendant work-load 
appear to call for some regulation. I there- 
fore adhere to the bargaining agent’s pro- 
posal for a minimum Flight Attendant 
complement of one Attendant for every 
twenty passengers, or major fraction thereof. 
This recommendation is made with the 
facts in mind of the prevailing practice of 
the major air carriers and of the absence 
of such regulation by the Air Transport 
Board. 


8. Block System Scheduling Rules—I 
agree with the majority recommendation. 


9. I agree with the majority recommenda- 
tion that a one-year contract should be 
effected. 


Dated at Vancouver, B.C., this 14th day 
of January, A.D., 1963. 


(Sgd.) JOHN Drew, 
Member. 
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Canadian Railway Board of Adjustment No. 1 
Releases Decisions in Two Recent Cases 


The Canadian Railway Board of Adjust- 
ment No. 1 last month released its deci- 
sions in two cases heard January 8. 


The first dispute was over the dismissal 
of an engineer for violation of rules; the 
second, over claims for punitive pay by 
three yard foremen not called when spare 
foremen were required. 


The Board ordered reinstatement of the 
dismissed engineer, with prior rights, and 
the clearing of the charge from his record. 
In the second case, the Board sustained 
the employees’ contention but denied their 
request for payment of the claim. 


The two cases, Nos. 800 and 801, are 
published below. 


Case No. 800—Dispute between Canadian 
National Railways (Mountain Region) and 
Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers over 
the dismissal of an engineer for violation 
of the uniform code of operating rules. 


A yard foreman in charge of the work 
on a yard assignment, and his helpers, 
noticed that the engineer on the assignment 
was not responding to signals in a satisfac- 
tory manner, that he continued to move 
after stop signals had been given, and that 
it had been necessary to keep on repeating 
signals. The result was that the engineer 
kept stopping considerably beyond the 
proper point. 

After this had been going on for about an 
hour and a half, the foreman, after con- 
sultation with his helpers, decided that for 
safety reasons the engine should be re- 
turned to the shop track. 


The trainmaster-road foreman of engines 
who was on duty at the time testified that 
when the engineer returned to the crew 
clerk’s office he was slurring his words and 
that there was an odour of alcohol on his 
breath. An assistant foreman who was 
present in the office also detected the odour 
of alcohol on the engineer. The senior 
official suspended the engineer pending 
investigation. 

At the investigation the next day, the 
engineer denied having taken any alcohol 
on the day of the incident, and stated that 
nothing unusual had occurred. Other crew 
members said that they had not noticed any 
sign of alcohol on the engineer while the 
work was going on. 

The company contended that the circum- 
stances related, and the evidence of the two 
supervisory officers as to the smell of 
alcohol on the engineer’s breath, left no 
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doubt that the engineer had been guilty of 
violation of Rule G, and that his dismissal 
was justified. 


The employees contended that the state- 
ments taken at the investigation did not 
establish a violation of Rule G. Asserting 
that the engineer was dismissed on insuffi- 
cient evidence, they requested his reinstate- 
ment with seniority unimpaired and full 
payment for time lost. 


The contention of the employees was 
sustained to the extent that the board 
ordered the engineer to be reinstated with 
prior rights, and his record to be cleared 
of the charge under Rule G. Time out of 
service, however, the Board decided, was 
to count as a penalty for the unsatisfactory 
manner in which he had performed services 
on the occasion in question. 


Case No. 801—Dispute between Canadian 
National Railways (Great Lakes Region) and 
Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen over 
claims by three yard foremen for pay at 
punitive rates when they had not been called 
when spare yard foremen were required. 


On six separate occasions when a spare 
yard foreman was required, no qualified 
yard foreman was working as a yard helper 
on the assignment on which the vacancy 
occurred, and all employees on the yard 
foremen’s spare board had either already 
completed five shifts in their work week 
or were on leave or under rest. No quali- 
fied yard foreman was obtainable from the 
yard helpers’ spare board. 


The company, therefore, filled the va- 
cancy by calling the junior qualified yard 
foremen working as yard helpers. 

Three yard foremen submitted claims for 
eight hours at punitive rates. The company 
declined the claims. 

The dispute turned on what was intended 
in the agreement by the phrase, “should the 
yard foremen’s spare board be exhausted.” 

Both parties cited the same paragraph 
of the current agreement, which said that 
temporary vacancies for a yard foreman 
would be filled by “the senior qualified 
yard foreman working as a yard helper on 
the assignment on which the vacancy 
occurs,” but “if there is no qualified yard 
foreman working as a yard helper on the 
assignment,” the vacancy would be filled 
from the yard foremen’s spare board. 

“Should the yard foremen’s spare board 
be exhausted,” the qualified yard foreman 
standing first out of the yard helper’s spare 

(Continued on page 243) 
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LABOUR LAW 


Legal Decisions Affecting Labour 


Manitoba Court of Appeal rejects contention of lack of jurisdiction of Labour 
Relations Board because of alleged bias of one member. Alberta Supreme Court 
holds Minister's consent to prosecute not sufficiently precise. Ontario High 
Court upholds international union’s right to funds of local on its dissolution 


In Manitoba, the Court of Appeal, in a 
dispute between a local of the United Steel- 
workers of America and a local of the 
Mine, Mill, Smelter and Refinery Workers 
Union, upheld the validity of the Labour 
Relations Board’s representation vote order 
and rejected a contention that the Board 
had no jurisdiction to issue such order 
because of alleged bias or interest of one 
of its members. 

In Alberta, the Supreme Court stopped 
proceedings under the Alberta Labour Act 
on the ground that the Minister’s consent to 
prosecute did not refer to one particular 
offence, being thus not specific enough to 
avoid any misunderstanding. 

In Ontario, the High Court, in an action 
by the International Brotherhood of Elec- 
trical Workers for the recovery of the 
funds and assets of a dissolved local union, 
upheld the rights of the international union 
to such assets and held the diversion of the 
local’s funds into separate trust funds and 
the refusal to hand them over to the inter- 
national union were improper, illegal and 
in violation of the union constitution and 
by-laws. 


Manitoba Court of Appeal... 


...upholds validity of order by Labour Relations 
Board for the taking of a representation vote 


On June 15, 1962, the Manitoba Court 
of Appeal by a majority decision rejected 
a contention of lack of jurisdiction of the 
Labour Relations Board because of interest 
or bias of one of the Board’s members, and 
upheld the validity of the representation 
vote order. 

An application had been made to the 
Manitoba Labour Relations Board by United 
Steelworkers of America, Local 6166, for 
certification as bargaining agent for certain 
employees of the International Nickel Co. 
of Canada Ltd. at Thompson, Man. At that 


time, by virtue of an earlier order dated 
June 16, 1960, Thompson and District Mine, 
Mill, Smelter and Refinery Workers Local 
1026 of the International Union of Mine, 
Mill and Smelter Workers was the certified 
bargaining agent of the employees. 


In support of its application the Steel- 
workers filed with the Board applications 
for membership signed by approximately 
1,400 employees out of a total working 
force of about 1,900 persons. The Board, 
under its powers set forth in S. 9 (4) of 
the Labour Relations Act, decided that a 
hearing should be held to consider the 
Steelworkers’ application. As a result, the 
Board conducted public hearings, in the 
presence and with the participation of all 
parties concerned. 


At one stage of the hearings counsel for 
the Mine-Mill Union moved that the em- 
ployee member of the Board disqualify 
himself on the grounds of interest or bias. 
Although the Board did not agree that the 
member was disqualified by bias or interest, 
the member voluntarily agreed to disqualify 
himself and not to participate in the decision 
of the Board. The Chairman of the Board 
announced this decision, noting, however, 
that the member would continue to sit with 
the Board. All parties accepted this arrange- 
ment without objection. 

The hearing continued for several days, 
with the member sitting as a silent observer 
except on one occasion. During the course 
of an exchange involving a witness, counsel 
on both sides, and the Chairman, concerning 
the meaning of an article in the rival 
union’s constitution, the member called 
attention to another article in the con- 
stitution which might throw light on the 
meaning of the article under consideration. 
No objection was taken by the Mine-Mill 
Union to this intervention, and the union 
continued to participate in the proceedings, 
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calling witnesses, cross-examining and pre- 
senting argument and finally asking the 
Board to find in its favour and dismiss the 
application for a representation vote. 


The Board, without further participation 
by the member, ordered on March 8, 1962 
the taking of a representation vote. 


A few days after the Board’s decision 
the Mine-Mill Union moved in the Court 
of Queen’s Bench for an order prohibiting 
the Board from proceeding with its repre- 
sentation vote and for an order of certiorari 
to quash the Board’s order. The trial judge 
dismissed the application and his decision 
was appealed. 

In the Court of Appeal the majority of 
the judges was of the opinion that although 
physical withdrawal from the hearing is the 
most desirable way to effect non-participa- 
tion of a member of the Board, it is not 
the only way. A clear public statement that 
he will not, for a particular case or matter, 
participate in the discussion or decision can 
accomplish the same purpose. In the case 
at bar, the member’s brief intervention after 
his self-imposed disqualification was indis- 
creet and improper, but was not of such 
character as to involve him as a participating 
member in the Board’s proceedings or its 
ultimate decision, and he himself made clear 
at that time that he did not intend to 
participate in the discussion or decision. 
Furthermore, no objection was taken either 
to the member’s continued presence or his 
intervention. The Mine-Mill Union was thus 
precluded from challenging the jurisdiction 
of the Board which it had, by its conduct, 
already accepted, and the Board’s represen- 
tation order could not be impugned for 
want of jurisdiction as having been made 
by a tribunal one of whose members was 
disqualified on account of interest or bias. 

Mr. Justice Morin, in his dissenting 
opinion, held that the evidence before the 
Board showed a likelihood of real bias on 
the part of one of the members. He was 
thus disqualified and the disqualification of 
one member of the Board disqualified all. 
The member in question had participated in 
the decisions of the Board of importance 
to the parties involved prior to his with- 
drawal and the Board was thus disqualified 
and without jurisdiction from the very 
beginning, and could not obtain jurisdiction 
by acquiescence. 

The Court of Appeal, by a majority 
decision, dismissed the union’s appeal and 
upheld the validity of the Board’s represen- 
tation vote order. Re Thompson and Local 
1026 of the International Union of Mine, 
Mill and Smelter Workers et al. (1962) 3 
DiisRe (2dr Partessepr333% : 
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Alberta Supreme Court. . . 


...holds a consent to prosecute was _ insufficient 
because it did not refer to a specific offence 


On September 11, 1962, Mr. Justice 
Manning of the Alberta Supreme Court 
granted a writ of prohibition preventing a 
prosecution under the Alberta Labour Act 
on the ground that the Minister’s consent to 
prosecute was insufficient as it did not 
refer to one particular offence only and 
was not specific enough to avoid any mis- 
understanding. 


Section 125 of the Alberta Labour Act 
reads: 

S. 125 (1). No prosecution for an offence 
under Part II, V or VI shall be instituted 


except with the consent in writing of the 
Minister. 


(2) A consent by the Minister to the 
prosecution of a person named in the consent 
for an offence under Part II, V or VI, and 

(a) alleged to have been committed on, or 


(b) in the case of a continuing offence, 
alleged to have commenced on, a date 
set out in the consent, is a sufficient 
consent for the prosecution of the per- 
son named in the consent for any 
offence under Part IH, V or VI com- 
mitted on or commencing on the date 
set out in the consent. 


Under this section of the Act, the Minister 
of Labour consented to institute proceedings 
against Whyte Avenue Hotel Co. Limited 
of Edmonton and one of its officers on a 
charge which in the Minister’s consent was 
worded as follows: 

That Whyte Avenue Hotel Co. Limited, of 
the City of Edmonton, in the Province of 
Alberta, operating the Commercial Hotel, 
Edmonton, and one of its officers Terenty 
Wakalich, of the City of Edmonton, in the 
Province of Alberta, did, between the 29th 
day of November, 1961, and the 29th day of 
May, 1962, fail to conclude a collective agree- 
ment with the Beverage Dispensers, Hotel 
Service, Culinary and Restaurant Employees 
Union, Local 579, Edmonton, Alberta giving 
effect to and including the terms of an award 
of a Conciliation Board as contrary to the 
Provisions of subsection (11) of Section 93 
of the Alberta Labour Act. 


Mr. Justice Manning, in his reasons for 
judgment, referred to Rex, v. Breckenridge 
(1905) 10 OLR 459, in which the consent 
that was given by a judge was in general 
terms. It was decided that the consent was 
not sufficient because it was not definite 
enough and might have been used as a basis 
for a prosecution for an alleged offence 
different from that which had been brought 
to the attention of the judge who gave the 
consent. 

In the case at bar, Mr. Justice Manning 
was of the opinion that the consent of the 
Minister of Labour was more specific than 
the consent in the Breckenridge case. It 
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appeared to him, however, that statutory 
provisions that require a “consent” before 
specific legal proceedings may be taken 
have in the past been construed strictly and 
require that the “consent” should be specific 
so that there will be no room for any 
misunderstanding and so that the consent 
can refer only to one particular offence. 

In the case under review the consent 
referred to an alleged offence that the 
accused person did not conclude a collective 
agreement giving effect to “an award of a 
conciliation board”. The award of the con- 
ciliation board was not identified to the 
extent that it could refer to only one 
specific matter. For this reason, in Mr. 
Justice Manning’s judgment, the reasoning 
in the Breckenridge case was applicable to 
the case at bar, and a writ of prohibition to 
prevent the prosecution was granted. Re 
Regina v. Whyte Avenue Hotel Co. Limited; 
The Regina v. Wakalich, (1962) 40 W.W.R., 
Parti4s Porto: 


Ontario High Court. . . 


...frules international 
of its chartered local 


On July 4, 1962, Mr. Justice Thompson 
of the Ontario High Court, in an represen- 
tative action on behalf of an international 
union to recover money and securities of 
a dissolved local union, ruled that the 
international union was entitled to the assets 
of chartered locals on dissolution. 

Prior to the year 1957 the employees of 
Smith and Stone Limited of Georgetown, 
Ont., organized a local union and were 
granted a charter by the International 
Brotherhood of Electrical Workers. The 
local then became known as Local Union 
No. 788 of the I.B.E.W. The local was duly 
certified as a collective bargaining agent for 
the employees and in a collective agreement 
a check-off of union dues was secured. By- 
laws governing the local were passed in 
due course and in them was incorporated 
the international constitution which pro- 
vided, inter alia, for the return of the local 
union’s assets upon the demand of the 
international body in case of dissolution of 
the local union. 

In November 1957, a movement to defect 
and seek another parent union originated in 
the ranks of the local. It was decided, quite 
informally, to seek affiliation with the 
United Mine Workers of America and to 
divert the assets of the local to other 
accounts or so-called trusts. The securities 
and monies of the local were actually 
deposited in three accounts, namely, Smith 
& Stone Employees’ Trust Fund, Smith & 
Stone Union Employees’ Trust Fund and 
employees of Smith & Stone’s Trust Fund. 


union entitled to assets 
union on its dissolution 
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In June 1958 a vote of employees was 
duly conducted and afterwards the local 
was decertified and a charter was issued 
by United Mine Workers of America for a 
newly organized local union. 

Meantime, the officers of Local 788, with 
the exception of the vice-president, were 
suspended by the international president 
and were replaced by others. 

_Later, a person was appointed by the 
international president of the I.B.E.W. to 
take charge of the affairs of Local 788, and, 
according to the relevant provisions of the 
constitution, demand for the assets of the 
local was made. Local 788 continued in 
existence until September 1959, when its 
charter was revoked by the international 
president and the local was dissolved. 

In due course the international union 
brought about a court action for the re- 
covery of assets that once belonged to the 
dissolved local, claiming that the monies 
and securities became the property of the 
international union upon dissolution of the 
local in September 1959, and that, in any 
event, they should have been handed over 
to the international president upon demand 
of his representative made in January 1958 
in accordance with the union’s constitution. 


It was conceded at the trial that whatever 
was done by the international president 
was within his power according to the 
union’s constitution, but it was contended 
that upon the dissolution of the local its 
funds and property became the subject of 
resulting trusts in favour of the members 
who contributed to them, and the inter- 
national was not the beneficiary of such 
trust, nor in any way was entitled to the 
property of the dissolved local. 


Further, it was contended that although 
the union constitution provided that, upon 
dissolution, the charter, papers and funds 
of the local union would be forwarded 
to the international secretary and although 
another provision required that the property 
be turned over to the international president 
upon his demand, nowhere was there pro- 
vision in the constitution for distribution 
of unexpended funds. 


Mr. Justice Thompson did not accept 
these contentions. He held that the diver- 
sion of the local’s assets into separate trust 
funds was improper, illegal and in violation 
of the union constitution and _ by-laws. 
There could be no resulting trust in favour 
of the contributors if it was their intention 
to part with their money or where a return 
of any surplus to the international was not 
contemplated. 


He noted further that the union’s con- 
stitution restricts the use of the funds 
and property of a local, apart from what is 
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required for its management and the con- 
duct of its business, to such purposes as are 
approved by the international president. The 
constitution forbids distribution of funds 
among the individual members, except in 
the form of such benefits as may be 
approved by the international president. Also 
it provided for the remission to the inter- 
national union of any surplus upon dis- 
solution of a local and that before the 
withdrawal of a local union from the 
international union, all books, papers, char- 
ters, funds and all other property are to be 
forwarded to the international secretary. 


Mr. Justice Thompson noted that the 
international constitution is aimed at com- 
plete supervisory control of all locals by 
the international executive, including com- 
mand over its funds and property. Nowhere 
is there any indication of any intended 
return of contributions made by the mem- 
bers, except by way of such benefits as are 
prescribed. The property rights of the local 
unions are wholly subordinate to those of 
the international as an entirety. The consti- 
tution is binding on all members and each, 
upon admission, is obligated to advance 
the interests of the international organiza- 
tion. 


In addition, the acceptance of an applica- 
tion for membership and admission into 
the union, constitutes a contract between 
the member and the local, the I.B.E.W. 


and all other members thereof, the terms 
of which are spelled out by the constitution 
and the by-laws of the local. Each individual 
member, in accordance with the terms of 
the constitution, contracts and stipulates 
that the funds and property of the local to 
which he has subscribed, upon demand or 
upon dissolution of the local, as the case 
may be, shall be handed over to the inter- 
national for its purposes. 

In Mr. Justice Thompson’s opinion, 
whether or not such property, upon such 
delivery over, is impressed with a trust is 
foreign and irrelevant to the issues at bar. 
It was sufficient to state, for the purposes 
of the determination of such issues, that 
the defendants in the case at bar had unlaw- 
fully converted the funds and securities to 
their own use and had illegally detained 
books and records of Local Union No. 788 
of the I.B.E.W. in their possession. 

It appeared to Mr. Justice Thompson 
that what the defendants had been improp- 
erly and wrongfully attempting to accom- 
plish had been the preservation of the assets 
and records of Local No. 788 for the use 
and benefit of the succeeding union to 
which they have defected. 


The court directed the delivery to the 
international union of books, records and 
assets, the latter in the form of damages in 
the sum of $7,200. Raymond vy. Doherty 
et al, (1962) 34 DLR (2d) Part 9, p. 610. 


Recent Regulations, Federal and Provincial 


New Brunswick issues minimum wage order for sawmills. British Columbia and 
Quebec raise minimum wages, for fruit and vegetable industry, school employees 


Regulations issued under the federal Cor- 
porations and Labour Unions Returns Act 
prescribed the information to be included 
in the financial statements of corporations 
and unions. 

In British Columbia, a revised order for 
the fresh fruit and vegetable industry set 
a minimum wage of $1 an hour, with pro- 
vision for lower rates during the first three 
months of employment. 

A new minimum wage order in New 
Brunswick established a minimum wage of 
$1.05 an hour for sawmill workers. 

In Quebec, a new minimum wage order 
for municipal and school corporations 
dropped the regional differentials to set a 
general minimum of 90 cents an hour. 


FEDERAL 


Corporations and Labour Unions Returns Act 


The first regulations to be issued under 
the Corporations and Labour Unions Re- 
turns Act were gazetted January 9. 
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The Corporations and Labour Unions 
Returns Act, which was passed in April 
1962 and went into force on January 1, 
1963, requires corporations and unions to 
file annual returns with the Dominion 
Statistician, subject to certain exceptions 
(L.G., Dec. 1962, p. 1346). 

The regulations (SOR/63-9) specify the 
information to be included in the financial 
statements to be submitted by corporations 
and unions in the confidential sections of 
their returns, and prescribe the fees to be 
paid by persons wishing to inspect the non- 
confidential sections of the returns. 


PROVINCIAL 


Alberta Workmen’s Compensation Act 


The Y.M.C.A. and the Y.W.C.A. were 
brought under the Alberta Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Act by a regulation gazetted 
January 15 and effective January 13.1963; 
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British Columbia Male and Female 
Minimum Wage Acts 


A new order of the British Columbia 
Board of Industrial Relations set a minimum 
wage of $1 an hour for employees in the 
fresh fruit and vegetable industry, with pro- 
vision for lower rates during the first three 
months of employment. The new order, 
which was gazetted December 27 to go into 
force on February 1, replaced a 1954 order 
that set a minimum wage of 75 cents an 
hour for men and of 60 cents for women. 


Another order gazetted the same day, 
B.C. Reg. 178/62, exempted hospital em- 
ployees training to be practical nurses under 
the supervision of the Department of Edu- 
cation or the Vancouver Vocational Institute 
from the coverage of the Acts. A third 
order, B.C. Reg. 179/62, excluded em- 
ployees of Goodwill Enterprises for the 
Handicapped, Victoria, B.C. 


Fresh Fruit and Vegetable Industry 
(B.C. Reg. 177/62) 


Subject to the exceptions provided, the 
new $1-an-hour rate applies to all employees 
engaged in the canning, preserving, drying, 
or packing of fresh fruit or vegetables. Three 
other recent orders of the Board also set 
a minimum of $1 an hour for employees 
in the manufacturing, mercantile and hotel 
and catering industries (L.G., Jan., p. 62). 

In line with the usual practice, an ex- 
ception is again made for an apprentice, 
part-time worker or handicapped employee 
working under a permit from the Board. 
Such an employee must be paid the rate 
specified in the permit. 

Lower rates are now set for employees 
with less than three months experience in 
the fresh fruit and vegetable industry. The 
minimum is now 85 cents an hour during 
the first month of employment, 90 cents the 
second, and 95 cents the third. A month’s 
employment is defined as a period of 22 
working shifts. 

The new order stipulates, however, that, 
regardless of the period of employment, 
an employee’s wages may not be less than 
$1 an hour for the purpose of calculating 
overtime and the daily guarantee. 

Special overtime rates are again set 
for the busy season, when employees in the 
fresh fruit and vegetable industry are per- 
mitted to work beyond the 8-hour daily and 
44-hour weekly limits fixed by the Hours 
of Work Act. From June 1 to November 
30 each year, employees are to be paid time 
and one-half their regular rate for the 
first two hours worked in excess of 9 hours 
in a day and double time for any hours in 
excess of 11 in a day. Time and one-half 
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must be paid for any time worked in excess 
of 54 hours in a week where overtime hours 
are not calculated on a daily basis. 


In the period between December 1 and 
May 31, time and one-half the regular rate 
must be paid for all hours worked in excess 
of 8 in the day or 44 in the week. In the 
exceptional cases where the Board has 
approved an agreement to average hours 
over a fixed period, time and one-half must 
be paid for all hours in excess of an average 
of 44 in a week. 


An employee must be paid at his regular 
rate, which, as noted above, may not be 
less than $1 an hour, for the entire time 
spent at his workplace in response to a call 
from the employer. He must receive at 
least two hours pay, if he reports for 
work, and four hours (previously three 
hours), if he commences work, subject to 
the usual qualifications. Students reporting 
for work on a school day must be paid a 
minimum of two hours pay at the regular 
rate. 


As formerly, a rest period of at least an 
hour must be given after five consecutive 
hours of work. However, if 75 per cent of 
the employees in an establishment sign a 
petition requesting a shorter period free 
from duty, a shorter rest period (not less 
than half an hour) may be instituted with 
the approval of the Board. 


The order also contains the usual pro- 
visions respecting semimonthly pay, the 
posting of orders and schedules setting out 
daily shifts and rest periods, and the keeping 
of records and employee registers. 


British Columbia Hours of Work Act 


The order exempting employees in the 
logging industry from the daily and weekly 
limitations fixed by the British Columbia 
Hours of Work Act was amended by B.C. 
Reg. 176/62 to add the following opera- 
tions: log dumping, barge loading, road con- 
struction, moving and rigging, where neces- 
sary to prevent interruption of normal 
production schedules; and maintenance 
work. 


New Brunswick Minimum Wage Act 


An order of the New Brunswick Mini- 
mum Wage Board, gazetted January 9, set 
a minimum wage of $1.05 an hour for 
employees in sawmills and related enter- 
prises, effective April 1, 1963. 


The new order applies not only to saw- 
mill workers but also to employees in sash, 
door and planing mills, furniture mills, box, 
basket and crate mills, hardwood flooring 
mills, veneer and plywood mills, and in 
other wood-using industries. 
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The $1.05-an-hour rate is based on a 
9-hour day, 54-hour week. One and one-half 
the minimum rate must be paid for all 
hours worked in excess of 54 hours in any 
week. 


The maximum charge for board and lodg- 
ing is $1.65 a day. An employer may not 
charge more than 55 cents for a single 
meal. 


Employees in sawmills and related enter- 
prises are to be paid at least once a month. 


The order will be reviewed annually. 


Quebec Minimum Wage Act 


The Quebec Minimum Wage Commission 
has revised its minimum wage order for 
municipal and school corporations, drop- 
ping the regional differentials to set a 
general minimum wage of 90 cents an hour. 
Previously, the minimum for such em- 
ployees was 70 cents an hour in Zone I 
(Metropolitan Montreal) and 64 cents in 
Zone II (elsewhere in the province). 


The revised order (No. 41, 1963) also 
includes special provisions for employees 
engaged in winter works projects, setting 
a minimum of $1.50 an hour for skilled 
workers in this category and of $1.00 an 
hour for unskilled workers. 


The coverage of the order is unchanged. 
As before, it governs all employees of 
municipal and school corporations to whom 
the Minimum Wage Act applies, except 
persons subject to another order. 


Minimum Rates 


As well as establishing a general mini- 
mum of 90 cents an hour, the order again 
sets special minima for certain categories 
of workers. The minimum for students and 
messengers is 70 cents an hour, regardless 
of location. Under the previous order, the 
minimum for office boys and messengers 
was 56 cents an hour in Zone I and 52 
cents in Zone II. 


A caretaker continuously supervising his 
employer’s establishment, who is provided 
with free lodgings on the premises, must 
now be paid at least $70 a week. Formerly, 
the minimum for such an employee was 
$40 a week in Zone I and $35 in Zone ‘Wis 


Monthly minimum rates are again set 
for secretaries of municipal and school cor- 
porations whose hours of work are unveri- 
fiable. Rates vary according to the number 
of property owners, ranging from $60 a 
month for a corporation with 100 property 
owners or less, to $225 a month for a 
corporation with 700 or more. 


The minimum for the secretary of a 
county municipality has been increased from 
$70 a month to $100. 
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Minimum rates for attendance officers 
are again based on the number of children 
attending school in the district. The mini- 
mum payable in a district with 100 pupils 
or less is $10 a month, increasing by $5 
a month for each additional 100 pupils up 
to a yearly wage of $2,000. 


Teachers, as before, must be paid at 
least $150 a month, plus $5 a month for 
any maintenance work they agree to do. 
If a teacher is provided with lodgings, the 
school board is forbidden to charge for rent 
or for lighting, heating, or cleaning equip- 
ment. 


Hours and Overtime 


As previously, the regular work week 
of most employees of municipal and school 
corporations is 48 hours. One and one-half 
times the minimum must be paid for all 
hours in excess of 48. However, employees 
hired for a fixed weekly, monthly or yearly 
wage need not be paid overtime if they earn 
$70 a week or more. 


Employees without a regular work week 
also have no right to claim payment for 
overtime. These include: persons engaged in 
snow-clearing operations, caretakers with 
lodgings furnished, employees of telephone 
exchanges, school teachers, attendance offi- 
cers and employees whose hours of work 
are unverifiable. 


General Provisions 


In line with former practice, the order 
provides that every employee called to 
work less than the regular working day 
must receive at least three hours pay at 
the applicable minimum rate unless he 
refuses to do the work required of him. 
However, this provision does not now apply 
to secretaries of municipal or school cor- 
porations whose hours of work are unverifi- 
able, and attendance officers or employees 
of school corporations who do work such 
as cleaning or heating. 

As before, every employee of a municipal 
or school corporation is entitled to a weekly 
rest of 24 consecutive hours or two periods 
of 18 hours each. 

A few changes were made in the pro- 
visions regarding pay statements and records. 
Every employer is again required to give 
every employee an earnings statement every 
pay day. This statement must now show the 
employer’s name and address as well as 
the name of the worker, the pay period, 
the number of hours worked with overtime 
shown separately, wage rate and wages 
earned, and take-home pay. 

It is also mandatory for employers to 
keep records showing, in respect of each 
employee: name and address, occupation, 
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date of commencement of employment, pay 
period, total number of hours worked, 
overtime hours, wage rate and gross wages, 
deductions, take-home pay and any other 
particulars required by the Commission. 
Particulars regarding hours and overtime 
need not be shown on the pay statement 


or on the employer’s records in the case of 


employees paid on a monthly basis or 
those paid on a weekly basis who earn 
$70 a week or more. 


Employees on Winter Works Projects 


As indicated above, the revised order for 
municipal and school corporations contains 
special provisions for workers employed on 
winter works projects, undertaken to relieve 
unemployment and financed out of federal 
or provincial grants. The minimum for 
skilled employees (the term is not defined) 
employed on winter works programs of this 


kind is $1.50 an hour, and for unskilled 
workers, $1 an hour. 

The regular work week of employees on 
winter works projects who are doing or- 
dinary construction work is 48 hours. The 
regular work week for those working on 
aqueducts and sewers is 55 hours; it is 60 
hours for persons engaged in road con- 
struction. 

Every pay day, employees engaged in 
winter works projects must also be given 
vacation pay equal to 2 per cent of their 
earnings. Municipal and school corporations 
are not obliged to give other employees 
subject to this order an annual vacation 
with pay, nor to issue them vacation pay. 


Effective Dates 


The new order went into effect on 
January 19, the date of publication, and 
will remain in force until May 1, 1964. 





Britain Proposes New Plan for Training in Industry 


A plan for increasing the supply of 
skilled labour for British industry by means 
of an expansion in technical training in 
industry has been proposed by the British 
Minister of Labour, John Hare. 

The proposal, contained in a Command 
Paper recently presented to the British 
Parliament, is that statutory powers be 
given to the Minister of Labour to set 
up boards responsible for all aspects of 
training in individual industries. The boards 
would have the power to impose a levy on 
the firms in their industry. 

The boards could lay down training 
policies, establish syllabuses and tests, and 
give advice and financial grants to firms 
that employ trainees and run their own 
training courses. 


Before setting up a board the Minister 
would be required to consult the employers’ 
and employees’ organizations concerned. 
Mr. Hare is currently holding discussions 
with the British Employers’ Confederation 
and the Trades Union Congress. 

In each case, the composition of the 
boards would be a matter for consultation 
with the industry concerned. 

The Command Paper points out that 
industry in Britain has been short of skilled 
labour ever since the war, and that this 
shortage has been an important factor in 
holding back the country’s rate of economic 
expansion. The situation can be met only 


by increasing the rate of industrial training, 
the paper says. 

The main objectives aimed at by the 
plan are stated to be: to bring about a 
better balance between the scale of train- 
ing and the country’s economic needs and 
technological developments; to improve 
the general quality of technical training and 
to establish minimum standards; and to 
spread the cost of training more fairly 
than at present. 


A report, Training for Skill, put out in 
1958 by the National Joint Advisory 
Council, which consists of the employers’ 
and workers’ representatives under the 
chairmanship of the Minister of Labour, 
found that there was nothing basically 
wrong with the British system of apprentice- 
ships, or with the principle that training on 
the job was primarily the responsibility of 
industry. It suggested, however, the forma- 
tion of some central voluntary body to 
encourage training, and recommended that 
firms unable to provide training themselves 
might make some other contribution to- 
ward the cost of training the skilled workers 
their industry required. 


In recent years, both the Government 
and a large section of opinion in industry 
have come to the conclusion that the 
amount and quality of industrial training 
can no longer be left to the unco-ordinated 
decisions of individual firms. 


SS Se 
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UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE AND 


NATIONAL EMPLOYMENT SERVICE 





Monthly Report on Operation of 
the Unemployment Insurance Act 


Total of claimants at end of December up 58 per cent from number af end of 
November, statistics* show. Initial and renewal claims during month up 33 per cent 


Claimants for unemployment insurance 
benefit numbered 592,000 on December 31, 
1962. This figure was 58 per cent higher 
than the total of 374,200 at the end of 
November, but was almost the same as the 
figure at the end of December 1961. 

The totals for December in the two years 
include regular and seasonal benefit claim- 
ants. On December 31, 1962 seasonal bene- 
fit claimants numbered 95,300 and on 
December 29, 1961 they numbered 108,500. 
Of the total claimants on November 30, 
1962, seasonal benefit claimants numbered 
12,000. 

At the beginning of December, claimants 
were estimated to be about 10 per cent 
of the insured population, which was the 
same as at the beginning of December 
1961. 

Of the claimants on December 31, 1962, 
more than 90 per cent of the males, and 
about 80 per cent of the females, came 
on claim during the last quarter of the 
year. 

Between 85 and 90 per cent of the in- 
crease in the number of claimants on 
December 31 was made up of males, and 
nearly 80 per cent of the total on that 
date were males. This was the same as a 
year earlier but 5 percentage points more 
than on November 30. 


Initial and Renewal Claims 


Initial and renewal claims filed in 
December numbered 323,800, a number 
10 per cent below the total for December 
1961 but 33 per cent above the November 
total of 243,600. The increase between 
November and December was partly due 
to the application of the seasonal benefit 
provisions. Between 40 and 45 per cent of 
the claims during December were estab- 
lished under these provisions. 

Of the 241,100 initial claims filed dur- 
ing December, nearly 30,000, or T per 





* See Tables E-1 to E-4, page 268 
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cent, were on behalf of persons whose bene- 
fit rights had expired and who were seek- 
ing re-establishment of credits under either 
regular or seasonal benefit provisions. 
There were nearly twice as many such 
cases in December (14,600) as in Novem- 
ber, when they amounted to 8 per cent of 
the initial claims. 


Beneficiaries and Benefit Payments 


The average weekly number of bene- 
ficiaries in December was estimated at 
316,700, compared with 189,000 in 
November and 320,200 in December 1961. 

Payments during the month amounted to 
$31,100,000, compared with $18,900,000 
in November and $29,400,000 in December 
1961. 

The average weekly payment was $24.54 
in December, $23.85 in November and 
$24.20 in December 1961. 


Insurance Registrations 


Reports for December showed that in- 
surance books or contribution cards had 
been issued to 4,921,881 employees who 
had made contributions to the Unemploy- 
ment Insurance Fund at one time or another 
since April 1. 






















In a comparison of current unemploy- 
ment insurance statistics with those for .a 
previous period, consideration should be 
given to relevant factors other than num- 
bers, such as the opening and closing of 
seasonal industries, increase in area popu- 
lation, influence of weather conditions, and | 
the general employment situation. 

Claimants should not be interpreted either 
as “total number of beneficiaries” or “total 
job applicants.” ; } 

A claimant’s unemployment register 1S 
placed in the “live file’ at the local office 
as soon as the claim is made. As a result, 
the count of claimants at any given time 
inevitably includes some whose claims are 
in process. 
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On December 31, registered employers 
numbered 339,298, an increase of 461 since 
November 30. 

Enforcement Statistics 

During December, 7,170 investigations 
were conducted by enforcement officers 
across Canada. Of these, 3,613 were spot 
checks of postal and counter claims to 
verify the fulfilment of statutory conditions, 
and 260 were miscellaneous investigations. 
The remaining 3,297 were investigations in 
connection with claimants suspected of mak- 
ing false statements to obtain benefits. 

Prosecutions were begun in 232 cases, 
76 against employers and 156 against 
claimants.* 


Punitive disqualifications as a result of 
false statements or misrepresentations by 
claimants numbered 1,239. 


Unemployment Insurance Fund 


Revenue received by the Unemployment 
Insurance Fund in December _ totalled 
$29,478,741.19, compared with $29,588,- 
260.44 in November and $29,269,080.06 
in December 1961. 

Benefits paid in December _ totalled 
$31,086,590.36, compared with $18,933,- 
672.63 in December and $29,447,375.24 in 
December 1961. 

The balance in the Fund on December 
31 was $98,975,326.02; on November 30 
it was $100,583,175.19 and on December 
31, 1961 it was $163,305,098.55. 





Monthly Report on the Operations of 
the National Employment Service 


Vacancies notified by employers to na- 
tional employment offices, and placements 
effected on those vacancies, both recorded 
year-to-year declines during January 1963. 

Some 92,000 vacancies were notified in 
January compared with 93,000 a year 
earlier, a decrease of 1.4 per cent. Vacan- 
cies for women remained unchanged from 
last year at 36,000; vacancies for men 
numbered 56,000, a decrease of 2.2 per 
cent from January 1962. These changes in 
vacancies, however, are not large enough 
to be significant in themselves except as 
they may indicate a shifting trend in hiring 
activity. 

Placements effected, on the other hand, 
show more positive patterns. Some 74,800 
placements were effected during January, a 
decrease of 2.3 per cent from last year. 
Placements of men at some 46,700 were 
down from January 1962 by 6.0 per cent, 
but placements of women increased by 4.6 
per cent to a total of 28,100. 

Some 3,500 of the placements effected in 
January involved the movement of workers 
from one local office area to another, a 


higher total than during December but 
substantially lower than the number of 
transfers made a year earlier. 


Only the Quebec and Pacific regions con- 
tinued to record year-to-year increases in 
placements. Percentage changes over Janu- 
ary 1962 by regions were as follows: 


Wtiantic. “acer —19.7 
SUCDEC en toes +10.0 
ONtaTION nc asters — 2.4 
Branco’. A ee —16.7 
Pacific, (hae + 4.4 


This was the first year-to-year decrease 
in placements to be recorded in the 24 
months since February 1961; but January 
1963 placements were higher than in any 
postwar year except last year. 


Although the January data indicate a 
pause in the high level of employment 
activity that was reflected in placement 
totals over the past two years, placement 
data for the next two or three months will 
be needed to give a firm indication of any 
trend. 


Municipal Winter Works Incentive Program Extended 
After representations from many sources, the Government has approved an extension 
of the Municipal Winter Works Incentive Program from April 30 to May 31, it was 
announced on February 28. In their representations, many municipalities made reference 
to the very severe winter that had delayed work on some projects. 
The extension will apply to all projects already approved this winter, as well as to 
any new projects that may still be put forward by municipalities and approved by the 


provinces and the federal government. 





*These do not necessarily relate to the investigations conducted during this period. 
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Decisions of the Umpire under 
the Unemployment Insurance Act 


Decision CUB 2093, December 18, 1962 


Summary of the Main Facts: The claim- 
ant, who resides near Pembroke, Ont., filed 
an initial application for benefit in the 
Pembroke local office of the Unemploy- 
ment Insurance Commission on May 15, 
1962, and was registered for employment 
as a stenographer. 

In a letter written at Windsor on July 16, 
1962, and received in the Pembroke local 
office on July 18, the claimant said: 

This is to inform you that I have been 
called away to Windsor Sunday night as my 
grandmother has had a very serious operation 
and was not expected to live through it. Since 


it is impossible for me to report July 17, I am 
enclosing my claimant’s weekly report. 


I am available for work and would like 
to be notified at given address till my next 
reporting day. 


On July 24, the day after her return, the 
claimant made a statement asking to be 
considered available for work “for July 16 
week as I left my address and phone num- 
ber according to Section 25 of the insurance 
book, where I could be reached and notified 
of any position available so I could return 
sooner.” 


During a telephone conversation with an 
official of the local office on August 15, the 
claimant said that she had heard about her 
grandmother’s needing an operation on 
Sunday, July 15, at approximately 2.30 p.m. 
She explained that she came to Pembroke 
post office every Tuesday to get her mail 
when she reported at the UIC office. “We 
have a car but my husband arrives home 
at 5.15 to 5.30 p.m. We get our mail at 
General Delivery, Pembroke, and the post 
office closes at 6.30 p.m. 


“J intended having the upstairs lady 
telephone the UIC office on July 16 but 
she was away. I consider I made all 
arrangements possible to be notified of suit- 
able employment when I could not get in 
touch with the local office by telephone 
prior to our departure.” According to the 
record, when her statement was read back 
to her, the claimant “agreed it contains the 
information she wishes to convey.” 


On August 17, the insurance office noti- 
fied the claimant, by letter, that she was dis- 
qualified and that benefit was suspended 
from July 15 to July 21, inclusive, on the 
ground that she was not available for work 
as she was out of the local office area. 


The claimant appealed to a board of 
referees on September 5 and said: 
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Please treat this as a letter of appeal. On 
August 17, 1962, I was informed by the UIC 
that I had been disqualified from 15 July 1962, 
to 21 July 1962, for leaving the local office 
area. 


On Sunday July 15, 1962, I received word 
that my grandmother was having a very serious 
operation on Wednesday July 18, 1962, and 
if I didn’t come immediately I might not ever 
see her again as it was a very touchy operation 
for a woman of her age. We naturally left 
Pembroke that evening. 


Since it was on Sunday and the UIC was 
not open, the only way we could inform them 
was to write to them on Monday and make 
arrangements with them so that I could be 
notified of suitable work. I told them I am 
available for work and could return immed- 
iately to accept any work. Also I gave them 
my address and phone number so I could be 
notified and I sent in my claimant’s report for 
the previous week that I was available for 
(which incidentally I didn’t get paid for). 

In my opinion I followed all of the regula- 
tions of page 15 of paragraph 25 of the Direc- 
tion to Report book. I ascertained that I was 
available for work, I made arrangements so 
that I could be notified of any suitable em- 
ployment, and I was ready to return immed- 
iately to accept any suitable work. 


The lady at the UIC office told me that 
maybe I didn’t make arrangements in the 
correct way. Then if there is another way why 
didn’t they specify it in the Claimants book 
instead of doing a nasty thing like letting 
people find it out later when their money 
has already been suspended. Not only did they 
not pay me for the week of July 15 to July 
21, 1962, but I did not get benefit for the 
week of July 8, 1962 to July 14, 1962 and I 
was available for work all of that week. That 
is why I didn’t forget to send in the Claimants 
report for that week. So why was I not paid 
for two weeks when it was only one week 
I was out of town for? 


In his submission to the board of referees, 
the insurance officer stated that he had 
reviewed the information contained in the 
claimant’s file and in her appeal “but 
could effect no change in his original 
adjudication.” He also drew the board’s 
attention to sections 25 and 26 of the 
booklet entitled “Direction to Report ‘and 
Information for Claimants,” which read: 


Section 25—If for any reason you have to 
leave your local office area for a short period, 
be sure that you inform your local office before 
you go and ascertain whether you may be 
considered available for work during your 
absence. You should make arrangements SO 
that you can be notified of any suitable em- 
ployment opportunities and be ready to return 
immediately to accept at once any suitable 
work which turns up. Benefit will NOT be paid 
if your absence is for the purpose of taking a 
holiday. 

Section 26—If on the other hand, you fail 
to inform your local office before you go, or 
are unable to comply with these conditions, 
you may not be considered available for work 
during your absence. 
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A board of referees heard the case in 
Pembroke on September 24. The majority 
decision of the board reads: 


. . . After reviewing the evidence fully 
contained in the Submission, the Board, by 
majority, finds that claimant left her area of 
employment on July 15, 1962 and wrote a 
letter on 16th from Windsor, Ontario, giving 
her address in that City at which she should be 
notified of suitable employment. The Board, by 
majority, feels that this was not the proper 
way to notify her Local Office as claimant had 
access to the booklet “Direction to Report’ 
and which explains in detail in paragraphs 25 
and 26 the action she is to take before she 
leaves the Local Office area. This claimant did 
not do, as her letter of explanation did not 
reach the Local Office until 18 July. Therefore, 
the Board, by majority, feels that claimant 
was not available for work from 15 July 1962 
to 21 July 1962. 

... The claimant’s appeal is disallowed, and 
the Insurance Officer’s decision is upheld by 
majority. 


The dissenting member of the board 
said: 

. . . There is nothing in the booklet “Infor- 
mation for Claimants” which states what must 
be done when death or a serious operation or 
situation causes a need for a person to leave 
their area. It should be specified in the claim- 
ant’s Information Booklet as what to do. The 
claimant followed the rules in this emergency 
situation and I therefore feel that she has 
complied with the Regulations and should 
therefore be allowed the money coming to her. 


The claimant appealed to the Umpire on 
October 11, and stated: 


My first reason for appealing this decision 
is because the decision of the Board of 
referees is not unanimous. My second reason 
is that I feel the Board of referees are not 
being fair about their decision as they are 
completely ignoring the fact that I left Pem- 
broke on Sunday night . .. so how could I 
possibly notify the UIC Office except by 
writing them the very next day, which I did. 
I understood how to notify the office in a 
normal situation but this was an emergency 
and the book did not state what to do in 
such a case. They said I did not do this (what 
the book said) as my letter of explanation did 
not reach the UIC office until July 18. Well, 
if I mailed it on the 16th, when would they 
expect it to reach the Local Office? 

After reading the book before leaving for 
Windsor I knew what to do in a normal 
situation. I looked all through the book to 
see what to do in an emergency case where 
death was concerned. Since it gave no rules 
for such a situation I did the only best thing 
I knew. 

I wos happy to see that at least one mem- 
ber of the Board of Referees can understand 
the situation and is in my favour and I there- 
fore feel that my appeal should be allowed. 
Please take note of the dissenting member’s 
decision in my favour of the board of referees. 


Considerations and Conclusions: In the 
absence of any specific provision in the Act 
or in the Regulations, sections 25 and 26 
of the booklet entitled “Direction to Report 
and Information for Claimants” contain 
nothing, and can contain nothing, but a 
recommendation regarding what the Com- 
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mission considers a claimant should do 
before leaving his local office area for a 
short period. Consequently, the only 
question at issue in the instant case, viz., 
whether the claimant has proved that she 
was available for work within the meaning 
of section 54(2)(a) of the Act on the days 
comprising the period July 15 to July 21, 
1962, inclusive, must be decided in the light 
of the particular circumstances of her case. 

The record shows (1) that the claimant 
did the best thing she could do under the 
circumstances to ensure that any oppor- 
tunity of suitable employment would be 
brought to her attention without delay, (2) 
that she was ready and willing immediately 
to curtail the period of her absence in 
order to accept any offer of suitable 
employment, and (3) that there was noth- 
ing connected with her absence or with the 
location of her temporary residence which 
would have prevented her from accepting 
any such offer had one been notified to 
her. 

In view of the foregoing, I consider that 
the claimant has proved that she was avail- 
able for work during the period in question. 

I consequently decide to reverse the 
majority decision of the board of referees 
and to allow the claimant’s appeal. 


Decision CUB 2105, January 17, 1963 


Summary of the Main Facts: The claim- 
ant filed an initial application for benefit at 
the Montreal local office of the Unemploy- 
ment Insurance Commission on July 4, 
1962. He had last worked as a labourer for 
a publishing company from August 1961 
to June 18, 1962. 

For his separation from employment he 
gave this reason: “Laid off, with no reason 
but I think it’s a lack of work.” 

The employer confirmed the date of 
separation and stated: “Removed from 
regular payroll and placed on part-time 
call due to seasonal drop in volume of 
work. Has not been called because he 
immediately engaged in a demonstration in 
which his fellows walked off the job and 
all were replaced.” 

The following additional information was 
obtained over the telephone from the 
employer: 

[The claimant] was advised that his name 
would be put on a part-time list due to 
decrease in activities. He made a scene and 
got three of his fellow workers to demonstrate 
their feelings. (They simulated a strike, with 
picket lines, etc. . There was no union 
at the time. However, one is now being 


organized. The four employees were imme- 
diately released and replaced. 

Although [the claimant] had been put on a 
part-time list, it did not mean that he was 
laid off, it only meant that his working hours 
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were subject to be shortened for a while, if 
necessary. I cannot say to what extent the 
working hours would have been reduced and 
when it would have happened. [Claimant] and 
his three companions will never be re-hired. 
On July 19, in reply to a request for 
further information, the claimant wrote: 


I was laid off for one day as there was no 
work. I was bitter with the boss as I was not 
the last man hired. I worked hard for the 
[company]. Some shifts were 37 hours, 35 and 
aie I could go on. They promised me a good 
job. 

I was fired after my argument with the 
boss. I was there the next day with two other 
fellow workers. We were told by the foreman 
to, deave nis 


I did not quit, I was laid off and fired. I 
was laid off because the boss doesn’t like me. 
I can prove it was unfair. 

My fellow workers at the [company] did 
not think it was fair of the boss, laying me 
Oise Lie. was hired after me. They took 
a vote they would not go back unless all 
four were to work. As far as I am concerned, I 
was trying to get the union in and maybe 
that was the reason. If it is necessary, I will 
prove I was not in the vote and that I was 
unfairly laid off. 


On July 23, the insurance officer dis- 
qualified the claimant from receiving bene- 
fit from July 1 to July 28, because he had 
lost his employment by reason of his own 
misconduct (section 60(1) of the Act). 

The claimant appealed to a board of 
referees, which heard the case in Montreal 
on August 27. The claimant was present. 
The board, by a majority, dismissed the 
appeal. 

The dissenting member expressed the 
following opinion: 


Railway Board of Adjustment 


(Continued from page 231) 


board, provided he had been off duty for 
eight hours, would be called. If no qualified 
yard foreman on the yard helpers’ spare 
board satisfied this proviso, “the junior 
qualified yard foreman working as a yard 
helper will be called.” 

The company contended that according to 
this article, a board was to be considered 
exhausted when all the men on the board 
had completed five straight time shifts dur- 
ing the current work week, or were on 
leave or under rest. According to this 
interpretation, on the occasions in question 
the spare board was exhausted, and the 
calling of the junior men was correct. 
“It is clearly evident . . . that a spare man 
who has not been off duty for a period of 
eight hours cannot be considered as avail- 
able,” the company said. 

The union disputed this interpretation, and 
contended that even if a man had worked 
his full five shifts during the week, he 
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After studying the case, I feel that there 
were some provocations by the Company which 
were proved by a walk-out of the claimant’s 
fellow-workers. This has been admitted by the 
Company. 


For that reason I sincerely think that the 
suspension should be for two weeks only. 

On September 10, 1962, the claimant 
applied for leave to appeal to the Umpire. 
The claimant’s application was not granted 
by the Chairman of the board of referees. 

On October 24, 1962, the Chief of the 
Adjudication Division of the Commission 
submitted the following statement of 
observations: 


_ In this case the board of referees’ decision 
is not unanimous only on the question of the 
duration of the disqualification. The Chairman 
has not granted the claimant’s application for 
leave to appeal to the Umpire against the 
board’s unanimous decision that a disqualifica- 
tion be imposed. Therefore, the appeal of the 
claimant is restricted to the duration of the 
disqualification confirmed by the majority 
decision of the board of referees. 

Considerations and Conclusions: Accord- 
ing to the established jurisprudence, a claim- 
ant who has lost his employment by reason 
of his own misconduct is disqualified from 
receiving benefit for a period of six weeks 
(section 62 of the Act) unless there are 
extenuating circumstances. 

As the claimant has adduced no con- 
clusive evidence that such circumstances 
existed in his case, I see no valid reason 
to disturb the majority decision of the 
board of referees. 

In consequently decide to dismiss the 
claimant’s appeal. 





was available for work unless he was on 
leave or under rest. 


The company also quoted from a state- 
ment in the employees’ request for the 
establishment of a 40-hour work week as 
evidence of the adoption of a general prin- 
ciple of restricting yard service employees 
to five shifts a week. 

The Board sustained the contention of the 
employees that the yard foremen’s spare 
board was not exhausted when there were 
spare foremen on the board who had worked 
five shifts in a work week but were avail- 
able for further service. It found, however, 
that the company’s understanding of, and 
practice in applying the article cited had, 
prior to submission of the claims, been 
accepted by the employees without excep- 
tion. 

The Board therefore denied the em- 
ployees’ request for payment of the claims. 
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LABOUR CONDITIONS IN FEDERAL 


GOVERNMENT CONTRACTS 





Wage Schedules Prepared and Contracts Awarded during January 


Works of Construction, Remodelling, Repair or Demolition 


During January the Department of Labour prepared 148 wage schedules for inclusion 
in contracts proposed to be undertaken by departments of the federal Government and 
its Crown corporations in various areas of Canada, for works of construction, remodelling, 
repair or demolition. In the same period, a total of 100 contracts in these categories was 
awarded. Particulars of these contracts appear below. 

In addition, 72 contracts not listed in this report and which contained the General 
Fair Wages Clause were awarded by Central Mortgage and Housing Corporation and 
the Departments of Defence Production, Mines and Technical Surveys, Northern Affairs 
and National Resources, and Public Works. 

A copy of the wage schedule issued for each contract is available on request to 
trade unions concerned or to others who have a bona fide interest in the execution of 
the contract. 


(The labour conditions included in each of the contracts listed under this heading provide 
that: 

(a) the wage rate for each classification of labour shown in the wage schedule included 
in the contract is a minimum rate only and contractors and subcontractors are not exempted 
from the payment of higher wages in any instance where, during the continuation of the work, 
wage rates in excess of those shown in the wage schedule have been fixed by provincial 
legislation, by collective agreements in the district, or by current practice; 

(b) hours of work shall not exceed eight in the day and 44 in the week, except in 
emergency conditions approved by the Minister of Labour; 

(c) Overtime rates of pay may be established by the Minister of Labour for all hours 
worked in excess of eight per day and 44 per week; 

(d) no person shall be discriminated against in regard to employment because of his 
race, national origin, colour or religion, nor because he has made a complaint with respect 
to alleged discrimination.) 


Contracts for the Manufacture of Supplies and Equipment 


Contracts awarded in January for the manufacture of supplies and equipment were 
as follows: 


Department No. of Contracts Aggregate Amount 
Defence EPicductiony 25.18) geese ate... 144 $1,090,773.00 
POSE SOTICE ssa cenasen ts a tee eee ee 10 473,368.50 
Public: :WOnkS a6... 2tiot 5 a9 oe io Oe 4 52,256.60 
Royal Canadian Mounted Police ...................... 16 162,830.84 


The Fair Wages and Hours of Labour 
legislation of the federal Government has 
the purpose of insuring that all Government 
contracts for works of construction and for 
the manufacture of supplies and equipment 
contain provisions to secure the payment of 
wages generally accepted as fair and reason- 
able in each trade or classification employed 
in the district where the work is being per- 
formed. 

The practice of Government departments 
and those Crown corporations to which the 
legislation applies, before entering into con- 
tracts for any work of construction, re- 
modelling, repair or demolition, is to obtain 
wage schedules from the Department of 
Labour showing the applicable wage deemed 
to be required in the execution of the work. 
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These wage schedules are thereupon in- 
cluded with other relevant labour condi- 
tions as terms of such contracts to be 
observed by the contractors. 

Wage schedules are not included in con- 
tracts for the manufacture of supplies and 
equipment because it is not possible to 
determine in advance the classification to 
be employed in the execution of a contract. 
A statement of the labour conditions which 
must be observed in every such contract 
is however, included therein and is of the 
same nature and effect as those which apply 
in works of construction. 

Copies of the federal Government’s Fair 
Wages and Hours of Labour legislation 
may be had upon request to the Industrial 
Relations Branch of the Department of 
Labour, Ottawa. 
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(The labour conditions included in contracts for the manufacture of supplies and equipment 
provide that: 


(a) all persons who perform labour on such contracts shall be paid such wages as are 
currently paid in the district to competent workmen; and if there is no current rate, then 
a fair and reasonable rate; but in no event shall the wages paid be less than those established 
by the laws of the province in which the work is being performed; 


(b) the working hours shall be those fixed by the custom of the trade in the district, or if 
there be no such custom, then fair and reasonable hours; 


(c) overtime rates of pay may be established by the Minister of Labour for all hours 
worked in excess of those fixed by custom of the trade in the district, or in excess of fair 
and reasonable hours; 

(d) no person shall be discriminated against in regard to employment because of his 
race, national origin, colour or religion, nor because he has made a complaint with respect 
to alleged discrimination.) 


Wage Claims Received and Payments Made during January 


During January the sum of $7,684.74 was collected from 10 contractors for wage 
arrears due their employees as a result of the failure of the contractors, or their sub- 
contractors, to apply the wage rates and other conditions of employment required by the 
schedule of labour conditions forming part of their contract. This amount is for distribu- 
tion to the 167 workers concerned. 


Contracts Containing Fair Wage Schedules Awarded during January 


Department of Agriculture 


Ottawa Ont: J H Lock & Sons Ltd, installation of water cooling system, Dairy 
Technology Bldg, CEF. Tichfield Sask: South Construction Co Ltd, gravelling of highway 
revision, Tichfield to No 15 highway, South Saskatchewan River Project. 


Atomic Energy of Canada Limited 


Whiteshell Man: Dominion Bridge Co Ltd, fabrication & erection of structural steel, 
WR-1 Reactor, NRE. 


Central Mortgage and Housing Corporation 


Halifax N S: Community Enterprises Ltd, construction of high-rise apartment bldg 
& 21 row housing units, Westwood Park (Phase Dye EP 4/59: 

In addition, this Corporation awarded five contracts containing the General Fair 
Wages Clause. 


Department of Citizenship and Immigration 


Sioux Lookout Indian Agency Ont: A K Penner & Sons Ltd, construction of school, 
residence, power plant & water supply system, Round Lake IDS; Gertz Construction Ltd, 
construction of school, residence, power plant & water supply system, Wunnumin Lake 
IDS. Blood Indian Agency Alta: Paul Stober Construction Ltd, additions & revisions to 
Blood IRS. Edmonton Indian Agency Alta: Fuller & Knowles Co Ltd, installation of 
drinking water supply system, Edmonton IRS. Lesser Slave Lake Indian Agency Alta: 
Athacon Builders Ltd, supply & installation of walk-in cooler & freezer, Wabasca IRS. 


Defence Construction (1951) Limited 


Dartmouth N S: McDonald Construction Co Ltd, supply & erection of steel hangars, 
HMCS Shearwater. North Bay Ont: Hill-Clark-Francis Ltd, construction of extension to 
Unit Supply Bldg, RCAF Station; Meldon Construction Ltd, construction of water, sewer, 
roadwork & electrical services for Bldg 64, RCAF Station. Shirley Bay Ont: L D Zuccarini 
Ltd, construction of DRCL Biological Wing Bldg. Fort Churchill Man: Lacey Construction 
Ltd, erection & finishing of school. Cold Lake Alta: Alberta Trailer Co (1961) Ltd, supply 
& installation of 200 transportable homes, RCAF Station. 


Department of Defence Production 


Cornwallis N S: L W Jackson & Son, supply & installation of heating system in 
Bldg No 41-3, Protestant Chapel, HMCS Cornwallis. Dartmouth N S: James F Lahey 
Ltd, interior painting of Bldgs No 2A & 3, RCN Armament Depot. Glace Bay N S: 
Burke & Chiasson, interior painting of Armoury. Greenwood N S: G W Sampson, interior 
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painting of PMQs, RCAF Station. Halifax N S: Banfield & Miles, fire-retardant painting 
of two bldgs, HMC Dockyard; Pryor Construction Ltd, installation of heating & ventilation 
system in Telephone Exchange Bldg No D-154, HMC Dockyard. Shearwater N S: R A 
Quinn & Co Ltd, replacement of wall tiles in 27 bathrooms in PMQs, RCN Air Station. 
Moncton N B: Elmer C Perry, interior painting of 24 PMQs, HMCS Coverdale. Barriefield 
Ont: Law-Construction, installation of sliding chalkboards, RCEME School. Kingston Ont: 
McBridge & Marriston, installation of insulating sash, Canadian Forces Hospital. North 
Bay Ont: Marshall Bros Ltd, supply & installation of heating & ventilating duct, RCAF 
Station. Shilo Man: Frank E Simmons Ltd, extension of steam lines to connect Bldg 
P14 to Central Steam Plant, Military Camp. Esquimalt B C: Plaza Paint Pot, interior 
painting, bldgs Nos 192 & 192B, HMC Dockyard. 

In addition, this Department awarded 30 contracts containing the General Fair 
Wages Clause. 


Department of Mines and Technical Surveys 


This Department awarded four contracts containing the General Fair Wages Clause. 


National Harbours Board 


Montreal Que: J G Fitzpatrick Ltd, reconstruction of sheds 44-45, Tarte Pier, 
Section 44. Vancouver B C: Vancouver Pile Driving & Contracting Co Ltd, construction 
of Commissioner St easterly access; Burns & Dutton Construction (1962) Ltd, recon- 
struction of grain gallery, Jetty No 1, Lapointe Pier. 


Department of Northern Affairs and National Resources 


Louisbourg N §: Maritime Builders Ltd, supply & installation of electrical & 
mechanical works for automatic water pumping station, Fortress of Louisbourg National 
Historic Park. 


In addition, this Department awarded four contracts containing the General Fair 
Wages Clause. 


Department of Public Works 


Codroy Nfld: Pinsent Construction Co Ltd, construction of protection work. St John’s 
Nfld: Seaboard Construction Ltd, construction of shops, stores & administration bldg for 
Department of Transport. Charlottetown P E I: Robert J Petrie Construction Ltd, alterations 
to federal bldg. Halifax N S: Streakless Window Services Ltd, cleaning windows of federal 
bldgs. Meteghan N S: Charles Joseph Thibodeau, construction of post office bldg. Sydney 
N S: T C Gorman (Nova Scotia) Ltd, reconstruction of quay wall, Point Edward. St Basile 
N B: Edmundston Lumber Co Ltd, construction of post office bldg. Baie des Sables Que: 
Roland Masse, construction of post office bldg. Lauzon Que: A P Green Fire Brick Co 
Ltd, repairs to steam boilers, Champlain Dry Dock. Quebec Que: E M M Enr, snow 
removal, federal public bldgs. Ste Foy Que: Arden-Halle Ltd, repairs to Forest Research 
Laboratory, Laval University. St Vincent de Paul Que: Auguste Lessard Construction Ltee, 
supply & erection of prefabricated steel bldgs (Phase 111), Penitentiary. St Zacharie Que: 
Henri Garneau, construction of post office bldg. Amethyst Harbour Ont: Claydon Co Ltd, 
wharf repairs. Arnprior Ont: M A Oelsner & Son, interior & exterior painting, Civil Defence 
College. Belleville Ont: Ruliff Grass Construction Co Ltd, wharf repairs, Harbour Com- 
mission Wharf. Chatsworth Ont: Jim Armstrong General Construction, construction of 
post office bldg. Hamilton Ont: Sutherland Contracting, installation of rubber fenders on 
wharf, HMCS Star; National Cleaning & Maintenance (Hamilton), cleaning windows of 
federal bldgs. Noelville Ont: V Dube Construction, construction of post office bldg. North 
Bay Ont: Farquhar Construction Ltd, wharf repairs. Odessa Ont: Carlo Sorensen, construc- 
tion of post office bldg. Orangeville Ont: Daly Construction Ltd, construction of federal bldg. 
Osgoode Station Ont: Coady Construction Ltd, construction of post office bldg. Ottawa Ont: 
Federal Electric Contractors Ltd, installation of underground duct system, CEF; Planned 
Renovators Ltd, redecoration of certain areas, Langevin Block, Wellington St. Perth Ont: 
J R Statham Construction Ltd, alterations to federal bldg. Sarnia Ont: Dean Construction 
Co Ltd, fender replacement. Springfield Ont: Elgin Construction Co Ltd, construction of 
post office bldg. Toronto Ont: Kanen Rustscheff, alterations to hand-cancelling, transporta- 
tion & COD offices, Postal Terminal “A.” Verona Ont: Kerr’s Verona Ltd, construction of 
post office bldg. Winnipeg Man: British Canadian Electrical Co, alterations to lighting 
system, federal bldg. Regina Sask: Bird Construction Co Ltd, relocation of various bldgs & 
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construction of Agronomy Bldg, new Experimental Farm. Edmonton Alta: D S Greenfield 
Construction Ltd, construction of grain inspection bldg. Kitscoty Alta: Briden Construction 
Ltd, construction of post office bldg. Keremeos B C: Wm Harder, construction of post 
office bldg. Matsqui B C: Commonwealth Construction Co Ltd, preliminary site grading, 
site utilities & security fencing for Matsqui Institution. New Westminster B C: Dominion 
Bridge Co Ltd, installation of locks, railway bridge; Fraser River Piledriving Co Ltd, renewal 
of government wharf float. Sunbury B C: Pacific Piledriving Co Ltd, wharf & float recon- 
struction. Fort Smith N W T: Bert Johnson Painting Ltd, interior painting of various housing 
units. Inuvik N W T: Poole Construction Co Ltd, construction of Scientific Research 
Laboratory & federal housing & addition to hospital mechanical room. 


In addition, this Department awarded 29 contracts containing the General Fair Wages 
Clause. 


The St. Lawrence Seaway Authority 
(December Report) 


Beauharnois Que: Payette Construction Ltee, landscaping (1962), (fill, topsoil & 
crushed stone), lower lock, Central Region. Lachine Que: Canadian Erectors Ltd, repair 
to floor grading, Bridge 7, Lachine Canal; Dominion Bridge Co Ltd, repair & rehabilitation 
of Bridge No 1 (Blacks), Lachine Canal. Chippawa Ont: Ruliff Grass Construction Co 
Ltd, repair & modification of highway bridge across Welland River (2nd stage). Iroquois 
Ont: Moir Construction Co Ltd, construction of entrance wall fenders, Iroquois Lock; 
Bridge & Tank Co of Canada Ltd, repair of Bascule Bridge, Iroquois Lock. St Catharines 
Ont: Prepakt Construction Ltd, construction of recesses & sills for stop logs, lower end of 
Lock 4 (East & West) Welland Canal; Moir Construction Co Ltd, construction of additional 
entrance wall fenders at Lock 8, Welland Canal; Beamer Lathrop Ltd, reconditioning 
rotating bollards of safety fenders, Welland Canal; Ruliff Grass Construction Co Ltd, 
reconditioning balance chains on Bridges 10, 11, 12 & 17, Welland Canal. Sault Ste Marie 
Ont: J McLeod & Sons Ltd, supply & installation of two hot-air furnaces & duct work, 
Sault Ste Marie Canal. 


(January Report) 


Beauharnois Que: Verner & Frere, asphalt paving on east side of Lower Beauharnois 
Lock, Central Region. Lachine Que: Annett Chemicals Ltd, grouting of Lock structures, 
Locks 4 & 5, Lachine Canal. St Catharines Ont: Timberland-Ellicott Ltd, supply, delivery & 
installation of derrick at lower end of Lock 4, Welland Canal; Bridge & Tank Co of Canada 
Ltd, repair of Bridge No 7 across Welland Canal, Lock 7. 


Department of Transport 


Carp Ont: Douglas Bremner Contractors & Builders Ltd, construction of various bldgs 
for Air Services Training School & related work. Ottawa Ont: T P Crawford Ltd, installation 
of air conditioning system at radio regulations engineering laboratory, Clyde Ave. Peter- 
borough Ont: Prepakt Construction Ltd, restoration of concrete at hydraulic lift lock. 
Uplands Ont: J H Lock & Sons Ltd, installation of air conditioning on 4th & 5th floors, 
Air Terminal Bldg. Calgary Alta: McCormick Electric Ltd, installation of airport lighting 
facilities; Premier Steel Mills Ltd, construction of additional boundary fencing & related 
work, Municipal Airport. Edmonton Alta: McNamara Construction Western Ltd, construc- 
tion of extension to Regional Stores Bldg & related work. Fort Nelson B C: Nadon Sheet 
Metal Works Ltd, replacement of furnaces in five dwellings & related work. Victoria B C: 
Caledonia Electric Ltd, installation of airport lighting facilities, International Airport. 
Cambridge Bay N W T: Elsro Asphalt Ltd, construction of water supply for fire fighting in 
two bldgs. Various locations in Alig Bo CAN. Waleed: Huber Electric Ltd, installation 
of fire alarm systems. 
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PRICES AND THE 





Consumer Price Index, February 1963 


The consumer price index (1949=100) 
edged up 0.1 per cent, from 132.0 to 132.1, 
between January and February.* The Feb- 
ruary index was 1.8 per cent above the 
February 1962 index of 129.8. 


Increases in the food, clothing, health 
and personal care, and tobacco and alcohol 
indexes offset a decline in the transportation 
index. The housing, and recreation and 
reading indexes were unchanged. 


The food index rose 0.3 per cent from 
129.0 to 129.4, mainly as a result of sub- 
stantial increases for most fresh fruits and 
vegetables—particularly imported items— 
including citrus fruits, bananas, lettuce and 
cabbage; in contrast, imported fresh toma- 
toes were at slightly lower levels than in 
January. Prices for oranges were at their 
highest levels in almost 25 years and 
canned and frozen orange juice prices were 
also close to previous peaks. Sugar prices 
continued to rise and at the beginning 
of February were almost at the 1957 peak 
of 12.8 cents a pound but far below the 
record level of 22.9 cents a pound reached 
in August 1920. Egg prices were lower and 
beef prices continued to show fairly sub- 
stantial price declines. Sirloin steak, for 
example, which reached an all-time peak 
of $1.16 a pound in October 1962 stood at 
$1.03 in February. Fresh pork prices were 
up somewhat but cured pork declined 
slightly. 

The housing index was unchanged at 
135.9 as the household operation com- 
ponent was unchanged and a fractional in- 
crease in the shelter component was not 
sufficient to move the index. In shelter, the 
home-ownership index continued its slight 
but steady upward movement while rents 
maintained their noticeable stability, un- 
changed at 143.8 for the ninth successive 
month and little changed from their Feb- 
Tuary 1962 and February 1961 levels of 
143.5 and 143.2 respectively. In household 
operation, price increases for fuel, par- 
ticularly fuel oil, and higher prices for 
textiles and household supplies balanced 
lower prices for furniture, floor coverings 
and utensils and equipment. 

The clothing index rose a fractional 0.1 
per cent from 114.7 to 114.8 as higher 
prices for men’s wear and piece goods out- 





See Table F-1 page 270. 
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weighed lower prices for women’s and 
children’s wear, and footwear. 


The transportation index declined 0.1 
per cent from 139.8 to 139.6 as a result of 
lower prices for gasoline and automobile 
insurance. In the latter, lower rates were 
reported for several cities, including Mont- 
real, and these offset rate increases in other 
cities, including Toronto and Vancouver. 

The health and personal care index in- 
creased 0.1 per cent from 159.8 to 159.9. 
Price increases for personal care items out- 
weighed lower prices for prescription drugs 
in pharmaceuticals. 

The tobacco and alcohol index rose 0.2 
per cent from 117.8 to 118.0 due to price 
increases for cigarettes. 

The recreation and reading index was 
unchanged at 148.6. 


City Consumer Price Indexes, January 1963 


Consumer price indexes (1949=100) 
between December and January rose in 
eight of the ten regional cities; increases 
varied from 0.1 per cent to 0.4 per cent. 
The index for Winnipeg declined and the 
Saskatoon-Regina index was unchanged.* 

The food indexes rose in all cities, the 
increases ranging from 0.2 per cent in 
Winnipeg and Edmonton-Calgary to 1.6 
per cent in Ottawa. Movements in housing 
indexes were mixed: two cities showed 
increases, four slight declines, and four 
no change. The clothing indexes fell in 
seven cities and were unchanged in three. 
Transportation indexes declined in eight 
cities and remained unchanged in two. Three 
cities had higher indexes for health and 
personal care; in the other seven they were 
constant. In the recreation and reading 
component there were seven higher and 
three lower indexes. There was no change 
in the tobacco and alcohol index for each 
city. 

Percentage changes in the regional in- 
dexes between December and January were: 
Saint John -+-0.4, Toronto +0.4, Vancouver 
-++0.4, St. John’s --0.2, Ottawa +0.2, Hali- 
fax -+0.1, Montreal --0.1, Edmonton- 
Calgary +0.1, Winnipeg —0.1. 

Point changes in regional indexes 
between December and January were: 
Saint John +0.5 to 132.4; Toronto +0.5 





* See Table F-2 page 270, 
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to 133.5; Wancouver -+-0.5 to 131.1; St. 
John’s +0.2 to 118.37; Ottawa -+0.2 to 
132.9; Halifax +0.1 to 130.9; Montreal 
+0.1 to 132.4; Edmonton-Calgary +0.1 to 
127.5; Winnipeg —0.1 to 130.0. Saskatoon- 
Regina remained unchanged at 128.3. 


Wholesale Price Index, January 1963 


The general wholesale index (1935-39= 
100) rose to 242.9 in January, up 0.2... per. 
cent from the December index of 242.4 
and 2.5 per cent above the January 1962 
index of 237.0. Five of the eight major 
group indexes were higher, three declined. 


The vegetable products group index 
advanced 2.0 per cent to 220.6 from 216.3; 
the non-ferrous metals group index rose 
0.6 per cent to 195.7 from 194.6; the textile 
products group index increased 0.5 per 
cent to 245.6 from 244.3. Increases of less 
than 0.5 per cent occurred in two major 
group indexes, wood products to 320.1 from 
318.7, and iron products to 253.8 from 
pie heb 

The animal products group index de- 
clined 1.7 per cent to 260.9 from 265.4; the 
chemical products group index moved down 
0.5 per cent to 189.2 from 190.2; and the 
non-metallic group index was practically 
unchanged, decreasing from 189.5 to 189.3. 

The residential building material price 
index (1935-39=100) rose slightly in Janu- 
ary to 297.4 from 296.2 in December; on 
the 1949 base it edged up to 130.4 from 
129): 


The non-residential building material 
price index (1949=100) edged up to 133.5 
in January from 132.9 in December. 


The index of Canadian farm product 
prices (1935-39=100) eased down 0.7 per 
cent in the four-week period ended January 
25, declining to 228.5 from 230.0 at Decem- 
ber 28. The animal products index dropped 
2.1 per cent but the field products index 
moved up 1.8 per cent. 


U.S. Consumer Price Index, January 1963 


The United States consumer price index 
(1957259100), rose «0:2: pper: ‘cent; from 
105.8 to 106.0, between mid-December and 
mid-January. The index was 104.5 in 
January 1962. 

The increase ended the three-month de- 
cline from the all-time high of 106.1 reached 
in September. The advance was attributed 
to higher food prices resulting in part from 
the freeze-up in areas producing citrus fruits 
and tender vegetables. 


British Index of Retail Prices, December 1962 


The British index of retail prices (Jan. 
16, 1962—100) rose from 101.8 to 102.3 
between November and December 1962. On 
the base January 17, 1956 equals 100, it 
rose from 119.6 to 120.2. On the latter base, 
the index in December 1961 was 117.1. 

Food prices rose rather more than 1 per 
cent, the fuel and light index about 0.5 
per cent, and the transportation and vehicles 
index almost 0.5 per cent. 





Publications Recently Received 
in Department of Labour Library 


The publications listed below are not for 
sale by the Department of Labour. Persons 
wishing to purchase them should com- 
municate with the publishers. Publications 
listed may be borrowed by making applica- 
tion to the Librarian, Department of Labour, 
Ottawa. Students must apply through the 
library of their institution. Applications 
for loans should give the number (numeral) 
of the publication desired and the month 
in which it was listed in the LABOUR 


GAZETTE. List No. 173 


Annual Report 


1. CANADA. DEPARTMENT OF LABOUR. 
ECONOMICS AND RESEARCH BRANCH. Labour 
Organizations in Canada, 1962. Ottawa, 
Queen’s Printer, 1962. Pp. 96. 





+ On base June 1951—100. 
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2. CANADA. DEPARTMENT OF LABOUR. 
ECONOMICS AND RESEARCH BRANCH. Wage 
Rates, Salaries and Hours of Labour, Octo- 
ber 1961. Salaires, traitements et heures de 
travail, Octobre 1961. Annual Report (Rap- 
port annuel) no. 44. Ottawa, Queen’s Prin- 
ter, 1962. Pp. 402. Text in English and 
French. 

3. CANADA. DEPARTMENT OF LABOUR. 
ECONOMICS AND RESEARCH BRANCH. Wages 
& Hours—Primary Textiles Industry, 1961. 
Salaires & heures—industrie textile pri- 
maire, 1961. Report (Rapport) No. 19. 
Ottawa, Queen’s Printer, 1962.~ Pp. ‘14. 
Text in English and French. 

4. UNITED NATIONS. ECONOMIC COMMIS- 
SION FoR Europe. Annual Bulletin of Hous- 
ing and Building Statistics for Europe, 1961. 
Geneva, 1962. Pp. 54. Text in English and 
French. 
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Business 


5. CANADIAN CHAMBER OF COMMERCE. 
Policy Declarations, 1962-1963. Montreal, 
19G27 PD. 70. 


Policy declarations on the following topics: 
freedom of enterprise, resources, manufactur- 
ing, external relations, finance defence, and 
miscellaneous topics such as Buy Canadian, 
distinctive national flag, foreign investment in 
Canada, old age security, unemployment in- 
surance, etc. 


6. U.S. SMALL BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION. 
Interbusiness Financing: Economic Implica- 
tions for Small Business, by Robert P. 
Hungate. Washington, GPO, 1962. Pp. 157. 


“Interbusiness financing can be _ defined 
generally as the financial help that one inde- 
pendent business gives another without going 
directly to conventional sources such as banks 
and finance companies.” Explains the methods 
of interbusiness financing and _ provides 
examples in seven different industries. 


Canada at Work Broadcasts 


The following 14 talks were given on 
the radio series, “Canada at Work,” and 
were published in 1962 by, and are avail- 
able from, the federal Department of 
Labour, Ottawa. 


7. ARMSTRONG, KEITH S. Sheltered work- 
shop. Pp. 3. 


The speaker, Executive Director of the 
Canadian Council for Crippled Children and 
Adults, defines a sheltered workshop as a 
“non-profit organization operated in the 
interests of its employees who cannot function 
in competitive employment, but in all other 
respects it is a business enterprise and must be 
operated on sound business practices.” He 
stresses the importance of sheltered workshops 
in helping disabled workers. 


8. CANADA. DEPARTMENT OF LABOUR. 
Interview with C. R. Ford, Director of 
Technical and Vocational Training Branch, 
Department of Labour, Ottawa by M. J. 
Kelly, Information Branch, Department of 
Labour. Pp. 4. 


Interview consisted of questions and answers 
about the Technical and Vocational Training 
Assistance Act of 1960, and other aspects of 
vocational training. 


9. CANADA. DEPARTMENT OF LABOUR. 
Know Canada Better [by] R. A. Tweedie 
[and others] 4 parts. 


Four speakers present talks on various sec- 
tions of Canada to interest Canadians in 
discovering the beauty and interesting sights of 
their own country. 


10. CHAFE, GERALDINE. The Boat to do 
the Jobe Pp a: 


The speaker, who works for the Rehabilita- 
tion Division of the Department of Health in 
St. John’s, Newfoundland, tells about the motor 
vessel Christmas Seal belonging to the New- 
foundland Tuberculosis Association that travels 
around the coast of Newfoundland serving as 
a floating X-ray clinic. 
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11. Douse, H. L. Older Workers Training 


and Education. Pp. 4. 

“A talk on older workers and the training 
and education they need if they are to find 
satisfactory employment.” 

12. Forp, Ross. Why the Emphasis on 
Technical and Vocational Education? Pp. 8. 

Four basic reasons for the emphasis on 
technical and vocational education are: 1. 
Rapid advances in technology; 2. The demand 
for more highly skilled workers; 3. The school 
drop-out problem which arises from young 
people’s quitting school to seek work; 4. The 
lack of formal trades training programs in 
Canadian industry. 

13. Hastey, A. R. Learning is for living. 
ED. 20; 

The speaker, who is employed by the Sun 
Life Assurance Company of Canada, spoke 
about the increased chances for employment 
which come with higher education. 

14. KELLY, MERVIN. I saw a School come 
to life. Pp. 4. 

A talk about the New Brunswick Technical 
Institute, which can accommodate 600 students 
who can study the building trades, motor 
vehicle repair work, commercial and service 
occupations, machine shop trades, welding, 
radio and television servicing, and other trades. 

15. MONK, D. PETER. Stay with it! Pp. 4. 

The speaker, Personnel Manager of 
Dominion Stores Limited, Toronto, reminded 
students that the more schooling they had the 
more jobs would be open to them and the 
wider would be their choice of jobs. 


16. Murcuison, C. A. L. Stay in School. 
Pp. 4 

The speaker, a Commissioner of the Unem- 
ployment Insurance Commission in Ottawa, 
spoke about the relationship of education and 
training to employment opportunities. 

17. PESKETT, F. G. It pays to graduate. 
Pp. 4. 

The speaker, Personnel Manager of the 
T. Eaton Company Limited, Toronto, spoke of 
the advantages of completing high school. 

18. SHEFFIELD, EDWARD FLETCHER. Be- 
yond High School. Pp. 5. 

The speaker, Research Officer of the Can- 
adian Universities | Foundations, Ottawa, 
directed his remarks to young people planning 
to continue their education beyond high school. 

19. Swirzer, R. A. W. Think it over. 
Pps 4. 

The speaker, Dominion Fire Commissioner, 
Department of Public Works in Ottawa, talked 
about what to do in case of fire. 

20. VAIL, GILBERT F. The Value of Tech- 
nical Education. Pp. 4. 


The speaker, Technician Training Consultant 
of the Department of Labour, Ottawa, spoke 
about the need for technically trained people 
and the value of a technical education. 


Economic Conditions 


21. SLICHTER, SUMNER HuBER. Economic 
Growth in the United States: its History, 
Problems and Prospects. Edited by John T. 
Dunlop. Baton Rouge, Louisiana State Uni- 
versity Press, 1961. Pp. 196. 
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The five chapters in this book are a revised 
version of lectures given by Professor Slichter 
at Tulane University in New Orleans in April, 
1954. Contents: Some Discussions of Economic 
Growth and Evolution. The Growth in Out- 
put per Man-hour in the United States, Some 
Elements in a General Theory of Private 
Demand. Conditions and _ Institutions that 
affect the Capacity of the Economy to increase 
the Demand _ for Goods. The Future of 
Economic Institutions in the United States. 

22. UNITED NATIONS. ECONOMIC COM- 
MISSION FOR LATIN AMERICA. Economic 
Development, Planning and International 
Co-operation. Santiago, United Nations, 
1961: LP pre 65. 


Education, Vocational 


23. U.S. BUREAU OF APPRENTICESHIP AND 
TRAINING. The National Apprenticeship Pro- 
gram. 1962 ed. Washington, GPO, 1962. 
Bp; il. 

An outline of the U.S. National Apprentice- 
ship Program. Explains policies and their 
application in modern industry. 

24. U.S. OFFICE OF EDUCATION. DIVISION 
OF VOCATIONAL EpuCATION. Food Service 
Industry; Training Programs and Facilities. 
Washington, GPO, 1961. Pp. 183. 


25. U.S. OFFICE OF EDUCATION. DIVISION 
OF VOCATIONAL EDUCATION. Occupational 
Criteria and Preparatory Curriculum Pat- 
terns in Technical Education Programs. 
Washington, GPO, 1962. Pp. 26. 


Seeks to identify occupations that require 
technical training, and to plan _ training 
programs. 


26. WuirworTtH, Fred E. Skills for To- 
morrow. Ottawa, Canadian Conference on 
Education, 1962. Pp. 67. 


Report of a visit of eight Canadians to 
Europe to study vocational education and 
training. 


Employees’ Benefit Plans 


27. INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS COUNSELORS 
SERVICE. Fringe Benefit Costs in Canada, 
PGT /eVoronto,21962.1 Pps 514 


Information is based on a survey of 78 com- 
panies with about 450,000 employees. Among 
the types of benefits examined are paid 
vacations, paid holidays, rest periods and 
coffee breaks, paid time off, unemployment 
insurance, pension plans, welfare plans, sever- 
ance and termination plans, savings and 
thrift plans, year-end and special bonuses, etc. 

28. U.S. DEPARTMENT OF LABor. Charac- 
teristics of 144,700 Welfare and Pension 


Benefit Plans. Washington, 1962. Pp. 20. 


European Common Market 


29. CONFERENCE EUROPEENNE PROGRES 
TECHNIQUE ET MARCHE COMMUN, BRUX- 
ELLES, 1960. Conférence européenne Pro- 
grés technique et Marché Commun, Brux- 
elles, 5-10 décembre 1960. Bruxelles, 1962. 
2 volumes. 
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At head of title: C.E.E. [European Economic 
Community] C.E.C.A. [European Coal and 
Steel Community], Euratom [European Atomic 
Energy Community]. 

These two volumes contain reports and con- 
clusions of working groups. Some of the 
topics discussed were employment, competi- 
tion, wages, accident prevention, and automa- 
tion. 


30. EUROPEAN ECONOMIC COMMUNITY. 
ComMMISSION. Exposé sur lévolution de la 
situation sociale dans la Communauté en 
1961. (a joindre au “Cinquiéme rapport 
général sur lactivité de la Communauté” en 
application de Vlarticle 122 du _ Traité). 
Bruxelles, 1962. Pp. 244. 


31. MOUNT ALLISON UNIVERSITY, SACK- 
VILLE, N.B. SUMMER INSTITUTE, 1962. Can- 
ada, the Commonwealth, and the Common 
Market; Report. Edited by W. B. Cunning- 
ham. Montreal, McGill University Press, 
1962. Pp. 142. 


Partial Contents: The New Unity in Europe, 
by Jean Monnet. Canada’s Present Economic 
Position, by R. M. Fowler. Canada and the 
Common Market, a Symposium. Great Britain 
and the Common Market, by Lord Amory. 
Comments and Conclusions, by N. A. M. 
MacKenzie. 


Industrial Relations 


32. Essays on Industrial Relations Re- 
search—Problems and Prospects; a Series 
of Lectures designed to stimulate Research 
in Industrial Relations [by] Robert L. Aron- 
son [and others. Detroit] Institute of Labor 
and Industrial Relations, University of 
Michigan-Wayne State University [c1961] 
Pp. 142. 

Contents: Needs and Opportunities for In- 
dustrial Relations Research, by. William F. 
Whyte. Research and Writing in Industrial 
Relations—Are they Intellectually Respectable? 
By Robert L. Aronson. The Labor Market and 
Industrial Relations Research, by Gerald G. 
Somers. The Labor Relations “Climate”— 
Its Nature and Significance, by George Seltzer. 
Political Controls and Member Rights: an 
Analysis of Union Constitutions, by Joel Seid- 
man. Union Wage Gains and Enterprise 
Monopoly, by Albert Rees. 


33, ILLINOIS. UNIVERSITY. INSTITUTE OF 
LABOR AND INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS. AsseSS- 
ing Union-Management Relationships, by 
Milton Derber [and others. Urbana, 1961] 
Pp. 27-40. 

Considers criteria to be used in judging suc- 
cessful union-management relationships and 
attempts to present a method for measuring 
and comparing relationships in firms, using 
data gathered from two surveys conducted in 
1955/56 and 1959 by the Institute of Labor 
and Industrial Relations of the University of 
Illinois. 


34, PATERSON, THOMAS THOMSON. Glas- 
gow Limited; a Case-Study in Industrial 
War and Peace. Cambridge [Eng.] Univer- 
sity Press, 1960. Pp. 243. 
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A study of human relations and industrial 
relations in a medium-sized firm where a 
manager succeeded in bringing industrial peace 
and increasing productivity after a long record 
of unrest and low production. 


35. YESUFU, TIJANI M. An Introduction 
to {ndustrial Relations in Nigeria. London, 
Published for the Nigerian Institute of 
Social and Economic Research by the Ox- 
ford University Press, 1962. Pp. 190. 

Contents: Labor in the Nigerian Economy. 
The State and Industrial Relations. Employers’ 
and Workers’ Organizations. The Machinery of 
Collective Relations. The Problems of Trade 
Union Organizaton. The Character of the 
Employer. The Problem of Labour Efficiency. 
Political Progress and Industrial Relations. 
The Future of Industrial Relations in Nigeria. 


Industry—Location 


The following four surveys were issued 
by the Industrial Development Branch, De- 
partment of Industry and Development of 
the Province of Alberta, Edmonton, in 
1962. 


36. Town of Edson. Rev. ed. Pp. 17. 
37. City of Lethbridge. Rev. ed. Pp. 43. 
38. Village of Sangudo. Rev. ed. Pp. 11. 
39. Town of Whitecourt. Pp. 12. 


Labour Organization 
40. HorRELL, MURIEL. South African 
Trade Unionism; a Study of a Divided 
Working Class. Johannesburg, South African 
Institute of Race Relations, 1961. Pp. 150. 
“The purpose of this booklet is to describe 
how divisions of opinion on the racial issue 


have prevented unity in the trade union move- 
ment.”’ 


41. INTERNATIONAL CONFEDERATION OF 
FREE TRADE UNIONS. The ICFTU: What it 
is; How it works; What it does. 2d rev. ed. 
Brussels, 1961. Pp. 40. 


42. U.S. BUREAU OF LABOR-MANAGEMENT 
REPORTS. Requirements for electing Union 
Officers as prescribed in Title IV and Re- 
lated Provisions of the Labor-Management 
Reporting and Disclosure Act. Rev. ed. 
Washington, GPO, 1962. Pp. 58. 

Contents: Election Provisions in General. 
Organizations Covered. Who must be Elected 
and How Often. Nomination Procedures. 
Campaign Rules. Election Procedures, Pro- 
testing Elections. Relation of Title 1 to the 
Election Provisions. Application of Other Laws. 
Election Procedures Check List. 


Labouring Classes 


43. BRITISH COLUMBIA. BUREAU OF ECOo- 
NOMICS AND STATISTICS. Salary and Wage 
Rate Survey, British Columbia, July, 1962; 
a Study of Salary and Wage Rates in 
Selected Clerical, Professional and Trade 
Occupations in Business and _ Industrial 
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Establishments in Four Regions: Metropoli- 
tan Vancouver, Metropolitan  Véictoria, 
Selected Southern Interior Centres, Selected 
Northern Centres. Victoria, 1962. Pp. 34. 


44, CANADA. COMMITTEE OF INQUIRY INTO 
THE UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE AcT. Re- 
port. Ottawa, Queen’s Printer, 1962. Pp. 
207. 


The Committee was set up to inquire into 
and report upon the Unemployment Insurance 
Act and its regulations and particularly to 
examine and report on (1) the provisions con- 
sidered necessary to deal with seasonal unem- 
ployment; (2) the means of correcting any 
abuses or deficiencies that may presently exist; 
and (3) the relationship between programs of 
support for the unemployed and other social 
security measures. 


45. CRICHTON, ANNE. Personnel Manage- 
ment and Working Groups. London, In- 
stitute of Personnel Management, 1962. 
Pp .02- 


This booklet deals with group behavior, the 
relationship of people one with the other, while 
preserving their personal identity and individual 
aspirations. 


46. ILLINOIS. UNIVERSITY. INSTITUTE OF 
LABOR AND INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS. Some 
Problems of Evidence before the Labor 
Arbitrator, by R. W. Fleming. Urbana, 
1962. Pp. [133]-168. 


Some of the problems discussed are: the use 
of past misconduct on the part of the employee; 
access to information in the files of the other 
party; confrontation and cross-examination; the 
privilege against self-incrimination; search and 
seizure; wire tapping; the admissability of lie- 
detector evidence. 


47. INTERNATIONAL LABOUR OFFICE. 
Workers’ Management in Yugoslavia. Gen- 
CV, VOL" Dp) OZ. 


This book is about establishments that are 
administered by their own staffs. The informa- 
tion is based on a visit to about 20 firms by 
ILO officials. 


48. Woops, Harry Douctas. Labour 
Policy and Labour Economics in Canada, 
by H. D. Woods and Sylvia Ostry. Toronto, 
Macmillan, 1962. Pp. 534. 


Part 1 of this book, by H. D. Woods, is 
about labour policy in Canada, while Part 2, 
by Sylvia Ostry, covers labour supply and 
wages. Both authors wrote the concluding 
chapter, which makes some observations about 
the future of labour in the Canadian economy. 
Contents: (Part 1). The Pubilc Interest in 
Industrial Relations. The Role of Government 
in Labour Relations. The Development of 
Policy to 1948. Labour-Relations Boards— 
Public Policy. Labour Relations Boards—in 
Action. Intervention in Negotiations. Arbitra- 
tion. Inquiry Commissions and Other Devices. 


Canadian Policy—an Appraisal. (Part 2). 
Labour Supply in Canada: Population and 
Immigration. Labour Supply: the Labour 


Force. Further Aspects of Labour Supply. 
Unemployment. Wages in Canada: Real and 
Money Wage Levels. Wages in Canada: the 
Occupational Structure. Wages in Canada: the 
Inter-industry Structure. Wages in Canada: 
the Geographic Structure. Conclusion. Some 
Observations: The Future of Labour in the 
Canadian Economy. 
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Women 
49. NATIONAL COUNCIL OF WOMEN OF 


CANADA. Yearbook, 1962. Ottawa, 1962. 
PO. 138. 
Contains Condensed Proceedings of the 


National Council of Women of Canada, 69th 
Annual Meeting, held in Halifax, N.S., June 
11-15, 1962. 

50. NATIONAL INSTITUTE OF HOUSEWORK- 
ERS. Annual Report, 1961-62. London, 
1962: Pp. 26: 


Miscellaneous 


51. AMERICAN MANAGEMENT ASSOCIATION. 
PERT: a New Management Planning and 
Control Technique, by Gabriel N. Stilian 
and others. New York, c1962. Pp. 192. 

PERT (Program Evaluation and Review 
Technique) is one form of the graphic net- 
work analysis technique. It helps management 
to have a visual picture of what it wants to 
achieve, and the best way to do it. This book 
explains PERT. 

52. BARTON, JOHN, 1789-1852. Economic 
Writings. Vol. 1. With an introd. and notes 
by G. Sotiroff. Regina, Lynn Pub. Co., 


1962. Pp. 304. 

To be completed in 2 vols. 

Contents:—v. 1. Observations on the Circum- 
stances which influence the Condition of the 
Labouring Classes of Society. An Inquiry into 
the Causes of the Progressive Depreciation of 
Agricultural Labour in Modern Times; with 
Suggestions for it’s [sic] Remedy. A Statement 
of the Consequences likely to ensue from our 
Growing Excess Population, if not remedied by 
Colonization. 


53. CANADIAN BAR ASSOCIATION. Papers 
presented at the Annual Meeting, Halifax, 
1962. [Don Mills, Ont., CCH Canadian 
Lid 19621. Pp. 232: 


Partial Contents: Trends in Administrative 
Law, by John Willis. Passenger Liability Limits 
in International and Domestic Air Carriage, by 
Clare J. Irwin. The Canadian Bill of Rights, 
Its Second Year of Testing, by Richard S. 
Bowles. 


54. CANADIAN TAX. FOUNDATION. The 
National Finances, 1962-63; an Analysis of 
the Revenues and Expenditures of the Gov- 
ernment of Canada. Toronto, 1962. Pp. 209. 


55. HARTER, LAFAYETTE GEORGE. John R. 
Commons: his Assault on Laissez-faire. 
Foreword by Wayne Morse. Corvallis, Ore- 
gon State University Press [c1962] Pp. 283. 


A biography of the eminent American 
labour historian who was Professor of Econom- 
ics at the University of Wisconsin from 1904 
to 1932. 

56. LIPSET, SEYMOUR MarTIN. Michels’ 
Theory of Political Parties. Berkeley, Uni- 
versity of California, Institute of Industrial 
Relations, 1962. Pp. 15-39. 

Robert Michel (1876-1936) was a German 
sociologist whose book Political Parties was 
first published in 1911. 

57. NATIONAL INDUSTRIAL CONFERENCE 
Boarb. Cycles in Government Securities. 
1. Federal Debt and Its Ownership, by 
Michael E. Levy. New York, 1962. Pp. 179. 
_ Analyses cycles in U.S. Government securi- 
ties. Part 1 deals with four major aspects of 
cyclical and structural changes in Federal debt. 

58. “RESOURCES FOR TOMORROW” CON- 
FERENCE, MONTREAL, 1961. Guide to Bene- 
fit-Cost Analysis, by W. R. D. Sewell [and 
others]. With a foreword by E. P. Weeks. 
Ottawa, Queen’s “Printer; 1962. Pp. 49. 
Issued by the Minister of Northern Affairs 
and National Resources. 

This report is based on discussions at the 
“Resources for Tomorrow” Conference. 


“Benefit-cost analysis may be used for three 
broad purposes: (1) To assess the economic 
characteristics of a particular project; (2) to 
determine which of a number of projects 
designed to serve a given purpose results in the 
largest ratio of benefits to costs; and (3) To 
determine which of a number of projects 
designed to serve different purposes confers 
the largest net benefit on the economy as a 
whole.” 


59. Scotr, WILLIAM HENRY. Office Auto- 
mation and the Non-manual Worker. Paris, 
Organization for Economic Co-operation 
and Development [1962] Pp. 49. 

«|. A progress report on studies of office 
automation which are being carried out by 
five research institutes in France, Germany, 
The Netherlands, Sweden and_ the United 
Kingdom. The work of these institutes is co- 
ordinated by the International Committee for 
Social Research in Industry. .. ” 

Also includes three talks given at a meeting 
of the International Committee for Social 
Research in Industry in Geneva, September 
1961. 

60. UNITED NATIONS. ECONOMIC COM- 
MISSION FOR Europe. The Situation and 
Prospects of Europe’s Electric Power Sup- 
ply Industry in 1960/61. Geneva, 1962. 


Pp. 98, 1,. 2,21: 





Settlements during February 


(Continued from page 220) 


SHAWINIGAN CHEMICALS, SHAWINIGAN, 


QuE.—CNTU-CHARTERED LOCAL. 


3-yr. agreement 


. il 1 
covering 1,300 empl—settlement pay of $75 prorated for empl. who worked between April 1, 
1962 and Aug. 17, 1962, wage increases ranging from 5¢ to 14¢ eff. Feb. 15, 1983, roa os 
Feb. 15, 1964 and 2% eff. Feb. 15, 1965; Sunday premium increased to 15¢ an_hr.. ell, i me 
1963 (formerly 10¢); 4 wks. vacation after 20 yrs. of service eff. May 1, 1964 (formerly atter 


25 yrs.); 8-cent cost-of-living bonus incorporat 


ed into base rates 


and cost-of-living escalator 


discontinued; improvements to company-paid sick leave plan; rate for labourer after Feb. 15, 1965 


will be $2.27 an hr. 
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LABOUR STATISTICS 


Tables A-1 to A-4—Labour Force 

Table B-1—Labour Income 

Tables C-1 to C-6-—Employment, Hours and Earnings 
Tables D-1 to D-5—Employment Service Statistics....... 
Tables E-1 to E-4—Unemployment Insurance 


Tables F-1 and F-2—Prices 





A—Labour Force 


TABLE A-1—REGIONAL DISTRIBUTION, WEEK ENDED FEBRUARY 16, 1963 


(estimates in thousands) 


Source: DBS Labour Force Survey 


Re—ew“ss——ssssswsSwa@aoo0nS=S=$SmSmaSaasSaSMaS 











Atlantic : Prairie British 
Canada Region Quebec Ontario Region Columbia 
| 
The Labour Force. 7. 2.6044 ee 6,496 584 1, 825 2,399 1,096 592 
Merete tn oe ee ee ee 4,738 436 ISL 1,708 807 436 
Womenvy sss its ie ski, 1,758 148 474 691 289 156 
141 Oi wears... Les 5, alee, ene 566 62 183 182 95 44 
20S AAV CATS tee ty che eg) ew 830 89 276 267 137 61 
CO EA ViCATSin bee. aac ere ee ee 2,955 248 838 1,108 488 273 
AD OG VCAT Set... (ramen Teen ne. ee 1,947 170 483 759 340 195 
Gorvears\and over). =. - ene ee oe 198 15 45 83 36 19 
Bmiplovedan®, « uiestesnss ot o-. doeiers 5,951 497 1,625 2,264 1,025 540 
Neate, cher ee: Ge eee 4,265 356 1,174 1,596 745 394 
Wo tin eniiae rat te ener erty ete ene ee 1,686 141 451 668 280 146 
A RMICUULUTE.\ ae. ese Te ee ae 532 28 101 145 244 14 
INon-agricul tire: :ae we ean 5,419 469 1524 2,119 781 526 
IPaAlGnWOLkersi ay hee eee eee 4,942 422 1,391 1,956 703 470 
IM Gnieaaj rs csi ei eatn 0 ee a 3, 402 293 972 ison 462 338 
WG eT 77 SA 5 Lc, ea an ey er 1,540 129 419 619 241 132 
Rinemployeds. 1.00... te Agee, Sh ee 545 87 200 135 71 52 
Mens Seer tee tn Stee mere, 473 80 177 112 62 42 
WOMmenT orca nn ee! ni | 72 * 23 23 z 10 
Persons not in the Labour Force......... 5, 868 667 1,726 1,914 1,011 550 
Men yi5 ott oe. 2: SRO, Ree 1,405 187 400 418 259 141 
Women senitod - bats). f 4,463 480 1,326 1,496 752 409 


Se Ee Se eon boew al) uA Sas Saek 


*Less than 10,000. 
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TABLE A-2—AGE, SEX AND MARITAL STATUS WEEK ENDED FEBRUARY 16, 1963 


(Estimates in thousands) 


SouRcE: DBS Labour Force Survey 








14-19 20-64 years 65 years 
Total aril Men Women and over 
a all 


persons | Married | Other | Married | Other | P&TS°RS 





Population 14 years of age and over®)..... 12,364 1,871 3,584 977 3,682 919 1,331 
Wat OUT LONCE seers cicteysirt e,uctercrstitiekeserett re 6,496 566 3,441 828 827 63 198 
Employed sanacietns eis osm cereteistente 5,951 479 3,178 694 802 612 186 
Llnsveiaayo) leniers yey Naan opeseocdedole 545 87 263 134 25 24 12 
Notunviabourrorce sss tse cease 5,868 1,305 143 149 2,855 283 1,133 
Participation rate@) 
1963) Popruary lO asoe. cohen, cieclerets 52.5 30.3 96.0 84.7 22.5 69.2 14.9 
TANUAT V7 LO Ream cies oe crmteat sats aearet 52.6 30.7 96.0 85.0 22.3 69.6 15.0 
Unemployment rate®) 
HS), Valor eN AIAN, shonomdcacodens jo056 8.4 15.4 7.6 16.2 3.0 a8 6.1 
Enea pos amedaemesnce aes oe 8.3 15.0 thet 15.7 Sal Said 6.0 


ET 


«) Excludes inmates of institutions, members of the armed services, Indians living on reserves and residents of the 
Yukon and Northwest Territories. 


(2) The labour force as a percentage of the population 14 years of age and over. 
3) The unemployed as a percentage of the labour force. 
* Less than 10,000 unemployed. 


TABLE A-3—UNEMPLOYED, WEEK ENDED FEBRUARY 16, 1963 


(estimates in thousands) 


Source: DBS Labour Force Survey 


De 
eee 





— February January February 
1963 1963 1962 

ie PURGINDLO VON eer a] eet ne Siesta wads sven dws ancins geecaeses rat nee 8 545 541 583 
Onitemporary. layoff up toi 30 days. .......0-.26+ erases ewer sneer eene ses 33 38 44 
WithoupewOrkvanGisec lim oy wi OL lowe racic crelctsicle) stele) leielolai-\e lal sie!» mtlel<r0) 512 503 539 
Seeking full-time WOrk. ooo sq 52s che secs sects esteeee ceases ences 495 481 514 
Seeking part-time Worcs. secs on. cess cna de ncee ees ws nee canines 17 22 25 
Seeking under 1 month, 0, va cs sense sess crs sone es acne nee wee ont 82 127 89 
Peeking t=5 MIONLNA. i vcme st sees dessccns ss ikaw ee tnens baeede snes 256 251 260 
Sles\lonve 429) nNOS 4500000 on ondboone oe coder asetad an oouonpo oT 118 71 116 
Seeking more than 6 months...........0-.seecsesesesersecnevees 56 54 74 


ED 
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B—Labour Income 
TABLE B-1—ESTIMATES OF LABOUR INCOME 


Nors: Monthly and quarterly figures may not add to annual totals because of rounding. 


($ Millions) 


Source: Dominion Bureau of Statistics 








1957—Total.... 
1958—Total.... 
1959—Total.... 
1960—Total.... 
1961—Total.... 


1961— 


December... 


1962— 


January.... 


October...... 
November’*.. 
Decembert. . 


Monthly Totals 


. Manu- 
Mining facturing 
535 4, 838 
527 4,823 
ay, 5, 096 
551 5, 188 
545 5, 348 
45.5 451.3 
45.8 450.7 
45.2 455.9 
45.6 461.1 
45.1 469.0 
47.0 481.7 
48.2 492.1 
48.7 485.0 
48.3 490.6 
47.6 498.4 
47.1 493.3 
46.8 489.8 
AS 476.2 


Trans- 
portation, 
Storage 
and 
Communi- 
cation) 


Forestry 


Quarterly Totals® 





Supple- 
men- 
tary 

Labour 

income 


683 
727 


repeat 

: ervices 

pea ee Trade | (including 

19n wha Govern- 

ment) 

336 1,311 Be || 2 PADS 3, 920 

270 eS lit 307 | 2,360 4,303 

288 1,279 332 | 2,528 4, 653 

326 iL es 344 | 2,638 5,019 

285 e225 SOON on CoN 5, 475 
bk 68.2 | 255.6 | 89.7 | 687.7 | 1,421.5 | 212.0 
3 ee iy aee a ae eee 
aa oleae a a ee eee 
Mess eM hk er MT "RGR See 


(Quarterly figures are entered opposite the middle month of the quarter but represent quarterly totals. 
()Includes post offlce wages and salaries. 


®) Figures in this column are for total labour income, Canada, but are not totals of the figures in the remaining 
columns of this table, as figures for labour income in Agriculture, Fishing and Trapping are not shown. 


*Revised. 


{Preliminary. 
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Totals 
(3) 
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C—Employment, Hours and Earnings 


Tables C-1 to C-3 are based on reports from employers having 15 or more employees; 
at December 1962 employers in the principal non-agricultural industries reported a total 
employment of 2,874,771. Tables C-4 and C-5 are based on reports from a somewhat 
smaller number of firms than Tables C-1 to C-3. They relate only to wage-earners for 
whom statistics of hours of work are also available whereas Tables C-1 to C-3 relate 
to salaried employees as well as to all wage-earners in the reporting firms. 


TABLE C-1—EMPLOYMENT, PAYROLLS AND WEEKLY WAGES AND SALARIES 


Source: Employment and Payrolls, DBS 











Industrial Composite) Manufacturing 
































it raed at Numbers 
. : 1949-100) 
Year and Month a es anes 
Average Wa, y Average Weekly 
Weekly Bee Weekly Wages 
Employ- Wapes and Employ- Wa ae and 
ment on) aI Salaries ment he Salaries 
Salaries Salaries 
Averages 
(ives . fan Ieee see eee se 122.6 158.1 67.93 115.8 159.1 69.94 
(NO Shae sartemiene rai: bes 117.9 163.9 70.48 109.8 165.3 72.67 
O50! er Oe ee oe ee. eee 119.7 171.0 73.47 alata 72h 75.84 
TORQUE Se). ee EL 118.7 176.5 75. 83 109.5 177.8 78.19 
TOG. Sess con cab eee ee Se 181.8 78.11 108.9 183.6 80.73 
1961— 
(DYeveveall avery, Qa SEF oan ot OM one ots 117.8 179.4 77.08 107.9 182.3 80.16 
1962— 
JanUAL Ye wee os eer = 2 oe eke: 115.2 184.5 79.27 108.5 LST ieol 82.28 
He bDrUAl VA eis ca. Sekt 2 ponaae 114.7 186.7 80.21 108.9 188.2 82.74 
Miarch: soar ica: «Sere atag eee 115.2 187.2 80.41 109.6 189.3 83.120 
(Atirile eee ogee: ok ei 116.7 186.7 80.21 110.4 189.0 83.11 
1 Cy ae Le RE ee ees oe ee a 12i1leo 188.1 80.79 3 ef 190.4 S35 ie 
A fiavoacaier GA, Ainge Gs coc Gite Eee 2 Rae 125.0 188.7 81.05 116.4 190.4 83.72 
HRP iNeees Se Siege. & Re 125.8 188.3 80.90 ue 53033 189.1 83.13 
PATIOS (aan eee uel ge ne tant ASW) 188.1 80. 80 L726 187.9 82.62 
Septemberwes. 4 anda: = ee 12625 189.5 81.40 117.6 190.8 83.91 
Oeteberee sie ods cde Bee eh ee oe 125.4 189.9 81.57 115.9 191.8 84.34 
INoVeMmbDGL et. .54.a0e oe aeons 124.3 189.8 81.53 114.7 192.3 84.55 
MD SCGmMDCI eee. c. - epee ee Ei 120.4 182.9 78.57 Tide 183.8 80.81 








DOG ee ek ee SS 


(Includes (1) Forestry (chiefly logging), (2) Mining (including milling), quarrying and oil wells, (3) Manufacturing, 
(4) Construction, (5) Transportation, storage and communication, (6) Public utility operation, (7) Trade, (8) Finance, 
insurance and real estate and (9) Service (mainly hotels, restaurants, laundries, dry cleaning plants, business and recrea- 
tional service). 


*Revised. 
+Preliminary. 
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TABLE C-2—AREA SUMMARY OF EMPLOYMENT AND AVERAGE WEEKLY WAGES 
AND SALARIES 


(1949=100) (The latest figures are subject to revision) 
Source: Employment and Payrolls, DBS 








Average Weekly Wages 
Employment Index Numbers ae alte taco 
Area a 
Dec. Nov. Dec. Dec. Nov. Dec. 
1962 1962 1961 1962 1962 1961 
$ $ $ 
Provinces 
Newfoundland: atc ee ee eee 122.9 138.3 127.5 72.96 72.10 71.39 
PrincesWdward Isiandsere coe eee eee 117.6 145.4 Wy” 59.01 56.00 57.25 
INOVa SCOtin®. cee eee ae ee eee 93.5 96.2 93.4 62.70 65.62 61.87 
New: Brunswick: er ae tee aie arene ee 102.0 104.6 107.6 65.37 65.65 64.35 
Quebec «siRNA e 120.4 125.4 118.5 Ail 79.14 74. 40 
Ontario. Ae. 6c. ee ee ee ee 19353 126.3 119.7 81.21 84.83 79.98 
Manitoba, 2c e ersaeae coce eee 108.1 111.9 108.2 74.39 75.94 72.64 
Saskatchewan: estes auch: «toe de We Eien ee 120.7 125.7 ee 76.73 78.37 74.16 
Alberta (including Northwest Territories)........... 156.3 158.4 150.9 80.60 82.64 79.30 
British Columbia (including Yukon)................. 113.4 116.5 108.7 85.34 88.56 84.02 
Canada cree ee 120.4 124.3 117.8 78.57 81.538 77.08 
Urban areas 
Sel JOnnNS v.ts) steers ete eer, ce SE oe Os 139.3 155.4 132.0 59.31 60.23 56.67 
SY ANOV. o.oo bk Cees co ee oe io ae oe 78.7 79.7 77.9 69.94 77.70 ilee2 
Halifax.) ifort Pe IPA). 7 124.8 128.3 65.57 67.29 64.12 
Moncton:.3 6 sod 5 eee eae cen, An. Ree ent ee 105.7 1G 108.0 61.48 61.12 59). 12 
Saint OLN scr eee ee eer! Oe eae 114.6 105.9 113.3 63.65 66.04 63.07 
Chicoutimi—Jonquieres- oe. sae eee 105.3 109.0 102.8 100.87 99.85 98.36 
MC DOG. sfi:os hv crececeloleyaenerete, Tan ear refuel ha ene ee ee 120.0 12522 114.6 65.46 leatO) 64.65 
Sherbrooke? 4n tee et eee eee ee 110.0 113.1 106.8 64.28 68.76 62.63 
Shawinigan © caetreas cain dae eee ree cc eee 81.7 83.0 99.6 84.20 89.88 85.58 
Pree RAV ers, oc eee aes ate eo tee A ae 112.5 117.4 108.6 70.46 ite 70.98 
Drummondville 5 oc ee ne ee 83.2 83.6 80.7 64.91 67.74 61.79 
Montreal! di: eee kc codon be ethno.) isha oo oe 125.5 129.1 124.1 Neko 80.53 75.76 
Ottawa—Hull............. pb es Broce. : ot Ne Ale RO ore 132.8 186%1 130.4 73.47 75.34 72.10 
IN BS GONG, Bacgetetees ook cucke. ete marae i epee ne ane leet in 116.9 121.0 113.4 77.05 80.40 75.56 
Peter boroughit Baar. sae ne ee eee 96.4 95.6 91.9 86.76 91.26 86.90 
IS LE Weeaig eS teccke cats tre caton ake ere UN ated bw Aad 197.2 196.9 180.3 93.66 107.69 96.20 
"TROTONTO? user ech en eee tie 139.4 142.3 134.4 81.63 84.58 79.96 
faim toms Steere. ver Rtn oe, a UE le Le 114.5 116.5 109.2 85. 84 90.23 84.74 
StCatharines 2186... .\5400 eee oR abe 109.1 114.3 108.0 86.95 95.98 87.98 
Niagara Malis 2874 ote Ae ee Le 94.8 96.7 91.3 82.90 84.02 83.07 
Brantford..... BENS ci atoie eupnoeic Cee 86.4 87.2 82.5 74.92 77.02 70.32 
Guielp le ieee cs eee on ee ee ies ee RE 126.7 129.7 119.5 70.83 76.00 69.84 
Galte eee Sib is ie kde tsiaite mete MOOe mata ee Oe LET 117.0 117.9 106.8 67.45 73.34 69.89 
Kitchener’. oe). 5). <a es TR 133.6 136.5 125.8 72.33 77.06 71.15 
Sudbury. 9222 Oe ge ee ee. .0e 128.4 129.0 146.9 94.90 91.21 96.99 
TUM MISS hoe ie acre larch ae eae 88.3 89.2 89.1 73.03 75.61 71.34 
ond Oneates tosses etc ee ee rae 134.4 138.7 132.8 73.78 Wile2e 72.35 
DART Las spore cree s chic Oey, ion Oe eh eee, Me ee 126.6 125.3 124.5 102.63 106.26 100.37 
Windsor sarees cerns tee 2 oe ee ees 73.8 75.4 72.9 87.51 95.18 87.29 
Saul buster Marien canton scree set eee ene eee 140.2 145.0 137.3 101.35 106. 24 98.31 
Hort William—Port Arthur. ......0.+.->-/<s obs eases es 103.0 109.1 102.7 80.08 83.76 77.00 
Winnipe ec ora votene tugs iec noe ee Ae ee 109.8 111.4 109.0 (Bloat 72.79 69.21 
Regina steer fcc Stet a shee Sears 7 Ce 141.2 142.5 135.6 76.06 76.62 74.12 
WASIKALOONT se Seis teste se anki iene ate La ee 134ml 138.7 132.6 (mos 72.25 70.05 
Hcl Onton sane so ke ae oe ee ee ee 201.0 204.0 191.4 74.35 lees (2833 
Cal gary Fe rages eerie easier ee ne ane 176.2 178.4 170.5 79.31 81.26 76.71 
Vancouver lovato golegsrastveleeeus Wotan Syoueruas o RET SVAIR TEL ais ote EE 114.2 115.9 109.0 84.80 86.86 83.12 
WAC COrial FIS55 tava arene Gees errata ree ak ned a 119.2 119.6 Wiles} 79.17 80.38 78.20 
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TABLE C-3—INDUSTRY SUMMARY OF EMPLOYMENT AND AVERAGE WEEKLY 
WAGES AND SALARIES 


(1949=100) (The latest figures are subject to revision) 
Source: Employment and Payrolls, DBS 
Norz: Information for other industries is given in Hmployment and Payrolls 





Employment Average Weekly Wages 
tine and Salaries 
ndustry | ee 
Nov. Dec. Dec. Nov. Dec. 
1962 1961 1962 1962 1961 

$ $ $ 
I) PLE ea eae ote no OGcgr Ob ONC OOnCCrSCAn CoinmOrCaniciccin.cs 114.3 115.1 96.17 100.70 95.15 
Meee annie Me cM seri ceccapa reheat 127.8 128.5 97.83 | 101.43 97.27 
leer ce on oes te cepa ae 68.6 68.3 82.01 83.5 78.99 
(OVA Pao b, 6 GoAB oo. eon Gace GROU REDD UOcmAnnGo 182.7 184.5 103.32 107.64 103.55 
Rael Gee cee rE) Shocks coin sibas eee oh ee 84.7 89.8 98.47 | 104.78 95.71 
Coal eae Which tools Seeaceiasoes sete seeietoeers 39.6 43.2 60.75 76.17 66.96 
@illandenaturalivasene ce wee ciel veeloccies elector eter 268.6 289.7 120.54 122.04 114.09 
Whee Ver to ona Baeioe DOO Oe hl COO OGIO Oa oot. 09 140.4 128.4 84.57 90.47 84.28 
Manitaccurinese ie. soe cases] eames src 114.7 107.9 80.81 84.55 80.16 
Drabble ye OOdS serra aee toss ore ee ereleterele/si)> ier : 118.9 110.9 86.47 91.94 86.57 
INonedura bletrOOdS sec: cients see ier erebininle seu i 111.2 105.5 75.63 77.93 74.52 
MGGd ANGUS VELAL CS: se nent tel lelerseisoete efele) ere vere er ole ; 116.7 105.8 73.12 72.82 72.09 
We rada tha le INO a coco Gaeid 6 obo ou 0004 aaaUcane Ac : 137.0 129.9 81.12 82.25 80.37 
Canned and preserved fruits and vegetables...... : 122.2 77.6 61.94 57.48 61.03 
Grain productsiecs. eamereer te -ee species 61+ 2 95.6 99.1 79.09 83.19 77.45 
Bread and other bakery products............-..- : 113.0 110.8 70.47 69.68 69.01 
Distilledsanduamaly Iquorsesdesccce oe sis tate = ocle 3 98.1 94.9 104.62 103.19 99.81 
Tobacco and tobacco products............-2++eeee- : 98.5 107.5 77.58 77.25 69.41 
Mills DemDLOUUGUS te name seis sicineliste es le sleteiie = = : 109.7 100.7 83, 87 89.26 81.27 
[eather mrodictSepsecese ss se ciele selec + © cieiclele(sle sie) : 90.5 88.2 50. 82 57.71 50.82 
Boots and shoes (except rubber)..............+-- ; 97.3 95.9 47,31 0D. 25 47.91 
Other leather producisies sae seine ee ee ie : 78.3 74.2 58.67 63.22 57.61 
Textile products (except clothing)...............+-- ; 83.7 80.3 62.62 68.76 62.34 
Cotton yarn and broad woven goods..........--. : 74.4 75.2 57.85 65.68 58.13 
\Wi@relllont exer Ein.on-onigns eo aondcodumononea GuOnaeedd ; 63.9 61.1 57.44 63.39 58.18 
Synthetic textiles and silk..............-+seeee- : 93.8 86.7 71.99 76.37 70.57 
@loghine (textile and fut)e cee eres eieleciets ot : 92.7 87.7 45.99 61.71 45.96 
IMIGRE Wa oobi, Sino aoaeoacuedecednnd dopoEoouacT ; 98.0 90.5 45.24 50.80 45.07 
Wom entsyGlothin mareetee eerie tists ties stelle) ote) <a er= ae 96.5 93.5 45.25 5, 22 45.28 
Ike SxoveYe 1S), caqnonescs pb ode Doduo EEO CoO DIIee Joo OUKd , 75.6 12.0 46.35 53.33 46.22 
IWOOG PrOGUCUS Neer oe eiette ole talete le sfele rm cle ieral vie )oisi> rei eee , 106.4 99.4 68.06 73.36 67.70 
Saw and planing mills.............05..2+..-5-0- : 107.0 100.1 70.86 75.10 70.29 
aig bhAeRey wom cameaooeoads Ooeee sadoU dod oruS amor : 119.1 109.7 64.31 72.21 64.89 
Other wood products:..... emesis ses ve ele ve sees : 78.8 75.6 59.73 64.76 58.68 
Papen DEOCUCUR. fie us oo cs natisie Release enh e es Hess's 125. 12703 12255 96.41 98.10 95.31 

Pulp and paper mille... ...5.... 00.0. ate t ee cael es : 126.2 123.0 106.32 107.06 104.7 

Other paper products.....-......--.....+----+--- ; 130.0 121.4 72.34 77.26 72.79 
Printing, publishing and allied industries........... 2 126.3 124.3 88.18 91.28 86.31 
Ironvand steel praductsssec.4.--2--+ 00 os +6 > se in ; SZ, 102.0 90.06 96.19 89.77 
Agricultural implements.............6--+eeeeeees : 65.8 59.6 89.53 99.17 94.34 
Fabricated and structural steel..............--+- , 154.3 146.7 90.23 97.92 90. 42 
Tard warerand tools: senerener tae esciciermnciens © css ? 112.2 103.0 79.05 84.89 78.78 
Heating and cooking appliances...........+-++++ : 105.4 94.0 79.05 83.27 77.39 
ron Castine sescessee siecle cise /<le melee «01 0) lolale'“\e(e1- ; 97.0 89.3 82.82 90. 37 84.94 
Machinery, industrial? ..... 106+ ecie ess + m= : 131.6 116.8 86.47 92.71 86.89 
Primary iron and steel.............+0-eeeee sees: A 124.1 115.8 107.73 111.85 105.39 
Sheetrmetal productsresaree cess tetas selec oe’ : 115.4 101.8 83.72 91.60 84.52 
Wire'and wire products: ...5..0--+6+6--em- eres : et 109.9 89.37 96.69 87.46 
Transportation equipment..........-.+++eee eee eee: - 113.7 108.7 92.16 100. 81 94.69 
PART CIead HANG DALES are arte eis mieiste cleo el is e1e\@ sieruiiele.01° 21> ol. 234.1 266.4 94.24 98.31 94.11 
IMTOEOD VEHICIES nace seis rere cect ciate ora) clas tleeel sei sicie ai= . 119.3 110.9 107.30 123.07 112.09 
Motor vehicle parts and accessories.........-.++- ; 122.4 105.4 85.33 100.06 91.14 
Railroad and rolling stock equipment.........--- : 56.6 55.7 87.78 84.80 84.63 
Shipbuilding and repairing..............-0+++e+5 : 143.9 123.8 80.15 88.98 83.83 
Non-ferrous metal products..........--...+eeeeeee ; 122.7 123.0 96.20 95.72 94,92 
Alumintim products. 3..2---..-.-.0-s+++++--c00 ; 142.9 133.4 87.50 93.21 86.57 
Brass and copper products..........-.+++eeeeeeee: 5 102.3 103.0 86.74 91.61 83.77 
Smelting and refining............------eeeeeeee 5 132.3 138.7 110.69 105.02 108.77 
Electrical apparatus and supplies...........-++++++: : 15207 139.1 86.21 90.19 85.69 
Heavy electrical machinery...........+++++++++- : 113.7 102.1 92.10 98.56 94.09 
Telecommunication equipment..........+-++e++- ; 279.5 248.5 83.87 87.08 83.64 
Non-metallic mineral products. ..........--+-+++:: ; 152.0 136.0 85.24 89.66 82.54 
Clay PYOGUCtE! 0... 55 cen sone seh bees wen cmeesns ces : 91.2 82.6 79.03 81.26 76.83 
Glass and glass products...........-.-++ee+eeee> : 169.8 161.8 85.44 86.86 83.08 
Products of petroleum and coal..........--++-+++++ ; 136.9 138.3 125.60 122712 122.42 
Petroleum refining and products..........--+++>: ; 139.5 141.6 126.37 123.06 123.07 
Chemical products............--+-eeeeeeeeeeeeeeee ; 130.0 130.5 99. 76 100.00 96.71 
Medicinal and pharmaceutical preparations...... : 122.4 121.4 86.43 87.03 83.65 
Acids, alkalis and salts............+e0e--eeeeeees ; 144.3 153. 7 114.72 114.14 1S Ui 
Other chemical products............+-++eeeeee+: : 128.6 127.6 99. 10 99.45 95.89 
Miscellaneous manufacturing industries..........--- 3 154.0 127.6 70.23 72.62 69.97 
Constructiomsace cee see tie nieieic ore she sielaselaions <tei 5 130.5 109.5 77.65 87.60 74.75 
Building and general engineering.........++++++++++ , 126.8 105.9 79.49 95.36 78.66 
I i 136.5 115.6 74, 82 75.75 68.74 
Highways, bridges and streets.........++++s+e+00+ : ae 

Electric and motor transportation...........--+-++: : 141.1 135.9 84.46 86.76 82. 
SELVICE ee roe ane ne sas sieleloveivicnss ses elec vies 155.7 148.1 57.86 58.26 56.11 
Hotels and restaurants...........-eeeseeeeereeeees , 133.4 127.3 42.97 44,32 ih oe 

Laundries and dry cleaning plants..........---+++- ‘ 132.8 125.3 48.95 50.90 . 
Industrial composite 117.8 78.57 81.53 77.08 
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TABLE C-4—HOURS AND EARNINGS IN MANUFACTURING, BY PROVINCE 
(Hourly Rated Wage-Earners) 
Source: Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings, DBS 
Nore: Information on hours and earnings by cities is obtainable from Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings DBS 


(The latest figures are subject to revision) 





















































Average Hours Worked Average Hourly Earnings* 
ak December | November | December | December | November | December 

1962 1962 1961 1962 1962 1961 

- § $ § 
INewioundlandereeme acme eh. ae eae 36.8 38.3 38.6 2.05 1.69 1.98 
ING WATS COLE ames -bu eee ak a.ceg vs ecuepets. » 37.2 39.9 37.8 1.68 1.64 1.65 
New Brunswick............. ES ay eee 37.4 40.9 39.2 1.72 1.60 Lil 
Quechee ons. eee os Declare ence 37.5 42.0 39.1 1.74 1.70 1.69 
CG tagits est oP Se) US AL A elo e Goh de lrabel 37.8 41.4 39.0 2.02 2.00 1.96 
Manitobats terse sche aes deem 38.0 40.0 37.9 1.80 is7i7i WHI 
Saskatchewan a peat ee see ee 38.1 38.9 38.8 2.05 2.00 2.03 
Alberta (includes Northwest Territories) 38.6 39.7 38.5 2.04 2.00 2.04 

British Columbia (includes Yukon Terri- 

GOLLY ,) stay ticteredaye sons coc eeacueenet eee rote ate cs eonces oh 35.7 38.1 36.8 2.35 2.32 2.28 








* Includes shift differential, premium pay for overtime, pay for paid holidays, pay for paid sick leave if paid through 
payroll but not if paid under insurance plan, incentive bonus but not annual bonus. 


TABLE C-6—EARNINGS AND HOURS OF HOURLY-RATED 
WAGE EARNERS IN MANUFACTURING 


Source: Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings, DBS 





Index Number of 
Average Weekly 





; Hours Average Average a 
Period Worked | Hourly | Weekly Wages (940 108) 
Per week Earnings Wages Client 1949 


Dollars Dollars 











$ $ 

Monthy Avverager (Obie meer... 4 aera ee eee 40.4 1.61 64.96 155.6 127.4 

Monthly ‘Average 1058) aeeatiuun se bo oe ae A tone 40.2 1.66 66.77 160.0 WHAT 

Monthily-Acvierapenl950eeer wir. te ce eae oe ae eee 40.7 Wea2 70.16 168.1 132.8 

Monthly Average ISCO: es ss. mere tae reer 40.4 1.78 71.96 172.4 134.5 

MontiilyeAversme: LOGI seeseet)t onset ccd een ae 40.6 1.83 74.27 177.9 eS 7 
Last Pay Period in: 

1961 —— DL) Scam WO ta.eer net ero Bae ere pice eater 38.8 1.88 72.85 174.5 134.6 

[9G2==Janudiynct me nee i aC OEee tr or cee 40.6 1.86 75.47 180.8 139.3 

eEDruaryncd eee hic Ree ioe ae 40.8 1.86 75.99 182.1 140.4 

ASO oi: fe saseneccuatans oe be A a Ags Sas gg ee 41.0 1.87 76.68 183.7 141.0 

SA Drill! recon; Maco aa Gees oe ss Se 40.6 1.89 76.50 183.3 140.9 

IVES Satta Soo eee aie eC ee es) aa oe eee 41.0 1.89 deol 185.7 142.3 

JUNC neat take, ees eee Rea > eee ae 41.1 1.88 UU aay 185.7 141.8 

UO hiaeeesianan Cae tae fT a eye 3 5 UE OR ah, See! 41.0 1.87 The 2 183.8 139.9 

VAUIO UB a oe Bc lst eres Aeneas) See ne 41.0 1.86 COnLe 182.5 139.3 

Sep beni Deis a waae tio vane. ¢ ace eed ade 41.4 1.88 Tift 185.9 141.4 

October vacten tart Po eee ss ea ce ee 41.3 1.89 77.96 186.8 141.6 

IN GV.CITRD CTE he. atte cE are oe Gn eee 41.2 1.90 78.09 187.1 141.8 

IDecemberin eae a: te ee eee Byles: 1.93 TP aR 173.8 131.6 





Note: The index of average weekly wages in 1949 dollars is computed by dividing the index of average weekly 
wages in current dollars by the Consumer Price Index. For a more complete statement of uses and limitations of the 
adjusted figures see Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings. 


*Revised. 
{Preliminary. 
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TABLE C-5—HOURS AND EARNINGS, BY INDUSTRY 


(Hourly Rated Wage-Earners) 
Source: Man Hours and Hourly Earnings, DBS 


(The latest figures are subject to revision) 





Average Weekly 














Average Hourly 





Average Weekly 

















Hours Earnings Wages 
Industry 
Dec. | Nov. | Dee. | Dec. | Nov. | Dec. | Dec. | Nov. | Dee. 
1962 1962 1961 1962 1962 1961 1962 1962 1961 

eq No. No No. $ $ $ $ $ $ 
LLLET LTC) ay Re ates Ree ee are er Saris Sec 38.6 | 42.2 | 39.9 | 2.24] 2.19 | 2.19 | 86.48 | 92.57 | 87.32 
INV ete IMNTUTNO or tasers cies see oe Oct eel oveuccieys oon? | 42.4) 640.7.) 2.29 | 2.26 |) 2:25 | 90.94 | 95.72 | 91.58 
ea) ae tS Perec Ten Cla LS £0 Sjerioott) eal. PP VSD 1279: 1277 | 79/43" | 78.05 | 72.95 
id TAS De ana alain Oe 39.3] 41.9| 40.5| 2.48] 2.44] 2.43 | 97.55 |102.40 | 98.42 
aie eae hot ce Gn GEG i ks eee hoes S051 40.5 Oil 2.21 2.138 Zed 1778.09"! 86.0 79.71 
6/6 1 Ee an Oa Ore, Ar ron ear arenes ty eee 30.1} 40.4] 385.2] 1.84] 1.82) 1.82 | 55.58 | 73.60 | 64.00 
OuFancdena tural eased. waits see auc alee a 42.4 | 40.8 | 41.1 | 2.57 | 2.57 | 2.46 |108.94 |104.87 | 100.97 
None tale weet oc een cos 8 aya earas 38.4 | 438.4] 39.8 | 2.08 | 2.00} 1.98 | 77.94 | 86.81 | 78.74 
ETAL PT LEC LL See gan ECT ee Ema, a 37.5 | 41.2 | 38.8] 1.93] 1.90] 1.88 | 72.53 | 78.09 | 72.85 
PUTAS ZOOS wk Oe ne shoo Nek a hosed ons Sete 38.0 41.9 39.6 2.07 2.06 2.02 | 78.84 | 86.47 80.21 
INon=dura ble POOdS4. 2.4. ce. dae «= Ss eR ee SUT RAO. On ashe. lee 1.73 | 1.74 | 66.41 | 70.20} 66.04 
Roodtand beweraces:. nao. dee deca 460 Stes 37.6 39.9 38.4 Aley git 1.64 1.67 | 64.80 | 65.32 64.30 
Meat uraduche! fh cschatsse.c.2bsb inc tees 33.0 | 40.4 | 139.0 | £.96 | 1.92) 1.92 | 76.11 | 77.37 | 74.91 
Canned and preserved fruits and vegetables.| 34.5 | 38.6 | 33.7 1.39 1.24 | 1.39 | 47.81 | 47.76 | 46.90: 
Gramm produwetsseee eee cee meet cis) aera: 38.0 | 41.4] 40.5 1,82 1,84 1.78 | 68.99 | 76.06 | 72.13 
Bread and other bakery products........... 40.9 40.8 41.9 1.57 1,55 1.51 | 64.39) | 68.28 63.02 
Wrist led liauors.. ces akee eee 2 ols een 40.1 | 41.6} 38.4] 2.24] 2.17] 2.09 | 89.89 | 90.36 | 80.38 
MAGE CORSE ee bce ote eerattels se scotia aurac 39.2 39.0 39.5 2.41 Dames) 2.35 | 94.44 | 93.10 92.88 
Tobacco and tobacco products.........-....-- 37.3 37.6 36.6 1.92 1.88 1273 CAO 20519 63.31 
IUD Der Products oh = ask eee dae Sod one ctehere ASO Ae OOOO ne Logs || ek. OG) 188) 76226 | 83.90 Weeia. 11 
Meqtiher DROCUCUSNM. J. ace oath abies ele soley one - 34.4 | 41.2] 36.3 ilaaiil 1.30 1.26 | 45.08 | 53.54 | 45.64 
Boots and shoes (except rubber)............ 33).4 40.8 Weill iW) 1.25 1220) | 4a lols 4 42.86 
Other leather products: es-- asa... )- lea. - 36.8 42.1 SUS 1.43 1.40 123 52.64 | 59.01 52.29 
Textile products (except clothing).............] 37.9 As Ak 39.5 1.45 1.44 1.40 | 54.95 | 62.14 55.21 
Cotton yarn and broad woven goods........ SOM Eel oO eodeOm LeAay 147 1 14d) 6223) |eoledOn ir 53.49 
Woollenteoods eins cee see wees Seca olousnye 38.4 | 48.6] 40.2 Lao 1.33 | 1.30) 51.19 || 57.95 | 52.44 
Synthetic textilesiand silk eyy.:. 226.80. 40.6 | 44.5 | 41.6 | 1.57 | 1.54 | 1.48 | 63.65 | 68.48 | 61.72 
Clothing (texmlevand 100) ae. aaa me leer er 22 a o8.0 f aaacelt 1.22 1 1.221 219) | e40000") AbS7o) 40.14 
iM WesaeisNrel loyM AAC Ae Arc oS aOR ee eb oe Go ORcOb Sort 38.2 33.9 1,22 1.22 1.18 | 39.87 | 46.48 40.06: 
Valrouae (soa \uel Kone) alba \ dy cnn ancien onicies Ser op ciocSo 29.9 BOL 30.8 1.29 1.26 1.25 | 38.55 | 45.83 38.61 
EGTA NCO OUS detrcive creer rset ssieie me sLakeel sl ste teas Shin Oh 42.3 36.8 1.15 1.15 1.11 | 40.95 | 48.77 40.87 
SVVOOCMDrOGUGtAR Erma ee eC erie oleae ele 37.9 41.7 38.9 1.69 1.68 1.63 | 63.52 | 69.89 63.45: 
Se wie naclye)bhabopgnacwlle 6 aoa sodndcooreuonde Died We ot Weel ates i tlethl 1.80 | 1.75 | 67.58 | 72.74 | 67.30 
JiRivanvhniigane | Waa Rieke an cic rcmereOCr IC econ B79 44 Onl SONS 152i tog 148157270 167.06 | 58.83 
WGhermyOOGMmMLOAICuS west teeter eetelelet eee 38.3 Aa 39.1 1.39 1.39 1.34 | 53.20 | 59.24 52.55 
PANE AD NOCUGUS arya eal: sieverel «cei reratase less) =is/eres 38.8 41,2 B0e 2.32 2.26 2.25 | 89.81 | 92.82 89.29 
[EArNhe) chara) osyofete avs. wade oA Ganoopocoue doar 39.8 41.2 40.4 2.51 2.45 2.44 | 99.84 |100.91 98.62 
Ofheripaper products, pesca secs oe SOmd 41.1 37.8 1.74 1.74 1.70 | 62.73 | 71.66 | 64.23 
Printing, publishing and allied industries. .... 36.61) o8.9 |) o7.0 |) 200 2.32 | 2.23 | 84.86 | 90.17 | 84.01 
*Tronand Pbee pLOG@UChsame. «alesse le sos 37.9 | 41.8 | 39.2 | 2.19 | 2.19 | 2.14 | 83.04 | 91.60 | 83.86 
Aericultural implements ja-15+ sees de sss 34.7 40.5 39.3 2.25 2.24 2.17 | 77.91 | 90.91 85.40 
Fabricated and structural steel............. Bitlonn || Geiae: SOMOu Io ee acetone LOMO GOS oscialm asieek 
JElsniehyguda eine! Welly anoas a> cadena oud oKon oR BOL Zeles os 40.3 1.82 1.83 Leh || Rah rion ty! 71.39 
Heating and cooking appliances............. 31.0 NTE eke 1.85 1.85 HSL COLL 5768299") 716380 
IRDA! Sho on god porno ooo Oden Ge Sank: 37.0 | 41.8 | 39.4] 2.07 | 2.08} 2.03 | 76.83 | 86.86 | 80.11 
Macininenny-s TG UString Laer et tile rsisialel ste yay || eT || eT | ORO SARC I ATS try |) ree NF tev atitee || arAb lee 5 
BriMamye imonvancdisveclonenas aan ctecciele o 39.1 | 41.1] 39.5) 2.63 | 2.63} 2.54 |102.77 |107.78 | 100.63 
Sheet metal products... 1.562. 00+-0-9-s e+e 36.8 || 41.8] 38.0) 2.05 | 2.08 | 2.04 | 74.58 | 86.02 | 77.38 
Wire and wire products........:...+.++....- ih.) COR BAG |) CRM I pale |) | AUS Ns tee RR Sh 80.49 
*Transportation equipment.........-.+--+-+++.- BO || VSG | ABI] OIDRT NN PAE OHE I AGAMA | Moyetslates) i ae tsyecehe) 89.29: 
PXinCrant andy paGhs nase sere etree SROreaOnd le 40s 2ele |) 2lOul meal | 82.28) 87.94 | 80.75 
IMGtor vehicles sa apenas heen mitre crcias 39/491) 46.0 | 45.1 |) 2649 | 22581) 2237 | 97.83 (118.8 | 107518 
Motor vehicle parts and accessories.......-. 36.1 43.3 | 40.1 D5 2k 22 eee l2nletieoo |p 9G.04.1) 85. 04 
Railroad and rolling stock equipment....... 40.6 | 39.1 Bie as) 4) eel PA? OOS) WISE |) Rev dates 82.39 
Ship oul Laing emai Pepa. sere caclewtrcle ee ayaa 40.2 39.2 Phe bled Dele O08 Grol | 8re09 81.45 
*Non-ferrous metal products............-.-----| 39.5 | 41.3 | 39.7] 2.28 | 2.16 | 2.24 | 90.20 | 89.05 | 89.10 
Alumina products everriceie it shs ose cea Sie tl 42.5 38.4 1.95 1.94 1.89 | 73.41 | 82.56 72.43 
Brass and copper products............-...:- Ole Gn esos oe 200) mma nOld 1.96 | 79.69 | 85.96 | 77.08 
Simmel Linoran Cre minim pene eters tee tet felt 40.5 | 40.5 | 40.4 | 2.60] 2.42 | 2.56 {105.57 | 98.20 | 103.52 
*Electrical apparatus and supplies.............-| 37.4 | 41.3 | 38.7] 1.91 1.91} 1.89 | 71.18 | 78.71 | 73.09 
Heavy electrical machinery and equipment.| 38.0 42.0 39.6 22 2.14 2.10 | 80.40 | 89.99 83.19 
Telecommunication equipment...........-. BOnON ALO WS8c0° |) Lai i 7(il 12750 163.05) | 70216) |) 6708 

Refrigerators, vacuum cleaners and appli- 

Shits Sigern A A Arcen Sich oho Gch gO MET SCE Oe 38.7 | 41.0] 37.0] 1.98 | 1.96] 1.91 | 76.51 | 80.30 | 70.66 
Wirerandlcableseracn cus seers catsuit siete cin 38.3 41.7 38.4 Deu 2.14 2.09 | 80.7 89.29 80.32 
Miscellaneous electrical products..........-- 36.5 | 41.0 | 38.9 1.80 1.80 1.78 | 65.48 | 73.81 69.38 

*Non-metallic mineral products............---- Sorat) 485671) 30.8 1 1:97 | 1.94) 1.90 177.68, || 84.41 75.05 
(Giicni jo wors Woes 4 aaa popoon Cc Domo. Au il 43.1 40.5 1.76 1.74 eyo 2 oae lero a0 70.22 
Cuass Anse lASs DLOCICUSe see nie inak ola lsiore ae 40.1 41.6 | 40.4 AoW 1.96 1.88 | 78.82 | 81.60 | 75.98 

Products of petroleum and coal............... Ae 41.4 42.3 2.82 2.69 2.68 |117.37 111.25 | 113.45 
Petroleum refining and products............ Ate ALA ao oe, 84) 2.72" 2.70 (118,40 112.40) | Lia ot 
(Chemical producvs eee mee erie se  eisite cr 40.1 AL |) 40.2 | 9.16 | 22138) 2.101) 86.72 | 87.63 | 84.34 
Medicinal and pharmaceutical preparations.| 38.8 | 39.8 | 39.4 1.64 1.64 1.59 | 63.65 | 65.44 | 62.60 
Acids walkalisjand salts cece ee ie er 40.1 41.6 41.0 2.57 2.47 2.48 1103.03 |102.57 | 101.40 
Miscellaneous manufacturing industries........ 38.0} 41.8] 39.3 1.56 1.52 1.53 | 59.37 | 68.55 | 59.96 
Professional and scientific equipment....... 38.5 | 40.6] 40.0 1.90 1.88 1.81 | 73.07 | 76.48 | 72.36 
Constriictiony seca eee ies hos kre 33.5 | 40.7 | 34.5 | 2.10| 2.08 | 1.99 | 70.20 | 84.57 | 68.63 
Building and general engineering...........-.. 31.3 | -40.9 | $2.91} 2.30] 2.27 | 2.19 | 71.80.) °92.65 | 71.89 
Highways, bridges and streets..............- 97.5 | 40.51 37.6) 1.79 | 1.72 | 1.67 | 67.09 | 69.72) 62.63 
Electric and motor transportation............| 42.3 | 44.0 | 42.4 | 2.01 | 1.98 1.94 | 84.98 | 87.20 | 82.50 
SOLV IGG eae cee hee isis Sra armna nisi 37.0 | 38.0 | 37.5 | 1.13 | 1.12 | 1.09 | 41.75 | 42.66 | 40.96 
Hotels and restaurants. nec eevee a> = cle(iotels Bie odes Il Ol. 8 1.09 1.08 1.06 | 40.79 | 40.94 | 40.22 
Laundries and dry cleaning plants............ Bice |) a0. 37.6 1.06 1.06 1.05 | 39.74 | 42.63 | 39.34 

* Durable manufactured goods industries. 
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D—National Employment Service Statistics 


Statistics presented in the following tables relate to registrations for employment and 
vacancies notified by employers at NES offices. These data are derived from reports 
prepared in National Employment Service offices and processed in the Unemployment 
Insurance Section, D.B.S. See also Technical Note, page 1089, September 1962 issue. 


TABLE D-1—UNFILLED VACANCIES AND REGISTRATIONS FOR EMPLOYMENT 


(Source: National Employment Service, Unemployment Insurance Commission) 


SSS Sa——=»—w>sono>> 





Unfilled Vacancies* Registrations for Employment 
Period ee Se ee ee 
Male Female Total Male Female Total 
End of: 
Februarys lO5Sss tastes cones ok 7,389 8,459 15,848 686,041 171,170 857,211 
lloinay | WEY soscrcaocaconasded 9,007 10,816 19,823 623, 338 174, 787 798,125 
Me lbrusiny a G00 secretes settee tier 8,431 10,676 19,107 634, 332 182,721 817,053 
February, 1061 dcose. scant oss: 8, 786 9,513 18,299 691,351 186,991 878,342 
February el 962 eecmmmre seminar to: 12,308 13,073 25,381 585, 555 161,992 747, 547 
March OGD ee. Aiea oe tetec ess rs 15,184 15,359 30, 543 579,641 158,342 737,983 
April L9G2 esas aie vee obeys 25, 557 18,868 44,425 496,099 146,551 642,650 
May 9G QF cts seve clears cise 22,026 20,999 43,025 329,391 126,461 455, 852 
June OTR ee eaten ce SOR os 22,436 20,672 43,108 237,747 119,561 357, 308 
July TOG 2s xe nats erate tess, thers 22,872 17,895 40,767 224,452 113,407 337 , 859 
August 1 TSP a One eta cmos oe 21,214 21,256 42,470 198,639 96, 606 295,245 
September) 19622. seaa-ce «19 tele ster 20,197 20,658 40,855 188,844 97,890 286,734 
October NOG 2a okie <c nceetenrecuetens 20,137 17,399 37,536 232,316 105, 488 337 , 804 
INovemiber) 1962:eae one eerie er 22,077 19,204 41,281 328, 801 127,955 456,756 
Decem bere 19 62m eee nner ie 14, 281 13,638 27,919 473,575 187, 429 611,004 
January TO 6S) eee caree terete tere 13,419 12,532 25,951 579,205 163, 880 743 ,085 
February: 91963) yo scene ete te 13,412 13,930 27,342 591,207 163, 864 755, 071 


a, nee EEE TnI UES ESS Ean SESE 


(Latest figures subject to revision. 
*Current Vacancies only. Deferred Vacancies are excluded. 
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TABLE D-2—REGISTRATIONS RECEIVED, VACANCIES NOTIFIED AND 
PLACEMENTS EFFECTED DURING YEAR 1959-1962 AND DURING 
MONTH JANUARY 1962 - JANUARY 1963 


(Sourcr: National Employment Service, Unemployment Insurance Commission) 


nnn yy 


ooo — 06868585) (eee 





Registrations Received Vacancies Notified Placements Effected 
Year and Month | 
Male Female Male Female Male Female 

1959=—Viear ie. Hee ce ruta eet sass ac 2,753,997 | 1,037,536 753, 904 421,927 661,872 324,201 
1DBO—Viearey. cartes coe ce cttee sincere s tes 3,046,572 | 1,107,427 724,098 404, 824 641, 872 316, 428 
1961=— Ven see cee se eh ts tee 3,125,195 | 1,106,790 836, 534 469, 119 748, 790 371,072 
(oes Vester ee es oe itt 420) 1,170,011.) 1,010,868 544,795 897, 285 438, 471 
Jakiamiry 00s toe S55 cores eeceleie fees a 343, 460 109, 466 57,373 35, 946 49, 668 26, 878 
1962——Vebruary nese ere ec ak 244,177 75,220 56,595 30, 459 48, 546 22,688 
March. freee oe eae tate 250, 908 81,800 60, 933 37,064 50,161 27,365 

HN Oat I ori rece nre Gene ainen tuses GARI A 226,940 79,051 82, 893 40, 026 65, 841 29,194 

Mame eet ttes eae otorse 239,245 95,925 117,362 51, 441 107,811 38, 595 

Aas ya isco. o AER ROOD a ooich Sere ess 231, 507 100, 426 92,346 48,564 86,218 39, 253 

PO 2, cele cio enacted ce RCI: oat 251,079 114, 963 97,147 56, 863 85,399 49,523 
PTAC) ieee, GOCE IaE Soe OO OR ERO DUE Oc 236,921 104, 366 102,784 63, 558 89, 871 50, 865 

Sie) ohi=} 00] 612) 004 a imolborgiom 60.6 ume to oe 220,755 98,476 96,217 50,615 91,653 42,692 
OCtODere eee ee owns ors eo scares: 272,614 103, 871 101, 603 45,949 89,619 38, 324 
INovembenseacccrs aimtete ss ce 321, 696 113,014 86, 859 43, 840 74,957 33, 481 
December sant voeee some see ees 338, 121 94,533r 58, 253 40,470 57,541 39,613 
January, 100d -peeoer ee cecal 2 acres (1)331,104 | 111,102 56, 086 35, 963 46,669 28,117 


i nme CIEE EE EEIEESEEEEE ESSE 


t-Revised figures. 
@)Preliminary—subject to revision. 
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TABLE D-3—PLACEMENTS EFFECTED, BY INDUSTRY AND BY SEX, 
DURING JANUARY 1963 


(Sourcs: National Employment Service, Unemployment Insurance Commission). 





Industry Group 


SS 


Agriculture, Fishing, Trapping...............-.--- 
Forestry... e008)... AsCa es 3. = Se Bn « oooh 


Mining, Quarrying and Oil Wells.................. 
a Mining ste oie nates ate he oe a 
Noa CEU ee snes Reg eee 
Quarrying, Clay and Sand Pits................-. 
Prospectie vor, vc veces ssc 0 o> aye oe) ean ee 


Manufacturing.. 


Dhcd and Beverages, | ah. Le 
Tobacco and Tobacco Products.......-........-- 


Rubber Products. . 


Meather Products... so. melvett scien aetna sci 22 

Textile Products (except clothing)..............-:+:+es eee ee ee 
G@lothing Gextileiand fur)Qoer...-c<. are eee ee 
Wood (PrOGUChas cnc aster mrevetelercccnsts ake teeter reer med ons ee 
Paper Ye ro@uchsie: sane mistiettete since «de eteterettt ls es 
Printing, Publishing and Allied Industries........ 
Tranvanicl Sicel rod uchse amererise eles saree acre bee 
Transportation Equipment............--.-....+-- 
Non-Ferrous Metal Products...................-- 
Electrical Apparatus and Supplies................ 
Non-Metallic Mineral Products...............--- 
Products of Petroleum and Coal...............-. 
@hemicalProductse: os seer eee Coe 
Miscellaneous Manufacturing Industries......................+- 


Gonstruceion see ee oe eee ete ecto tcne ea: 


General Contractors. . ehbiest 
Special Trade Contractors. . 


Transportation, Storage and Communication.................. 
“TTAansSpPOrus cloner aeeeer oot sete alent terse aie 
Storage. ae is fen ee ess ent pe ere ae 


Trade. 


Wholesele. oes ec cesses iene reese senses 


Retail.. 


Finance, Insurance and Real Estate............... 


SEPT ICE eos etek Sareea ee ee eae 
Community or Public’Services.... 29... 5.0m 
Even iains Vie crn ial ese Hees Wir oe aris Mos act bac canoe Mac CRA eon ur 
Recreation Services. .cc oc seek cee sane aera 
Business! Services: ss of-c ae ee ee ee ere 
PErAONA SOLVLCC esis aiece wien ee eee ere nec 


GRANDVEOTAL.. J nictess cee eo 
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Change 

rom 
Male Female Total ice 

1962 
822 1,398 25220 + 1,500 
2,340 20 2,365 + 73 
620 aa 697 — 101 
294 18 312 — 100 
180 25 205 _ 2 
62 5 67 =|- 37 
40 il 41 + 10 
44 28 72 = 46 
11,662 8,360 20,022 + 848 
844 1,091 1,935 + 342 
110 57 167 + 98 
83 76 159 _ 38 
203 413 616 + 117 
ATT 457 934 + 182 
514 3th Le 3,686 — 221 
1,848 242 2,085 + 24 
528 255 783 — 158 
382 362 744 — 60 
2,366 447 2,813 + 370 
2,432 208 2,640 + 348 
‘ono 201 574 + 99 
470 577 1,047 — 45 
307 144 451 —_ 41 
18 13 31 = 6 
364 278 642 + 73 
348 367 715 — 186 
6,665 194 6,859 — 1,393 
4,267 119 4,386 — 1,447 
2,398 75 2,473 + 54 
5,079 324 5,403 + 6590 
4,771 153 4,924 + 582 
245 38 283 + 46 
63 133 196 + 12 
234 58 292 - 25 
5,882 3,659 9,541 — 398 
2,162 1,079 3,241 — 247 
3,720 2,580 6,300 — 151 
461 1,031 1,492 + 108 
12,904 12,991 25,895 — 2,962 
856 1,246 2,102 + 247 
7,256 2,006 9,262 — 3,451 
0 229 469 + 66 
1,314 857 Pap + 172 
3,208 8,653 11,891 + 4 
46,669 28,117 74,786 — 1,760 
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TABLE D-4—REGISTRATIONS FOR EMPLOYMENT, BY OCCUPATION AND BY SEX, 


AS AT JANUARY 831, 1963 


(Source: National Employment Service, Unemployment Insurance Commission.) 


Occupational Group 


De eee 


Professional and Managerial Workers..........-..0.0-0ses seer erence ees 
Ceri Workore ee eter em mere eee cre ona rer een ts Tea ee 
Pin a Been: Boy en nh COME tay onan Cnc, ein rae a 
Personal and Domestic Service Workers.........----.++-+0ss esse ee seees 
ce ok SB ERED 9 ee tee oe ion ra on 
Agriculture, Fishing, Forestry (Bp an Gre)... clothe Sedac abba D Mn aoc aR 


Skilled and Semi-skilled Workers............:. 0 esses eee e etre erence ees 
Food and kindred products (incl. tobacco).........-...- 6-6-2 eset 
Textiles; Clothing, G6C.....cc-cewsewet ce te ce elee te ele retested arte ee sees 
Lum berand lumber products... -.< Mabaso. cre seen veo. 
Pulp, paper (incl. printing)............-.. 0. sees sence eet e eee eens 
Leather and leather products... ... 2.0.6.0. cee Sheet ee eee cee ee ene 
Stone, clay and glass products.............5+00 esses terete eter e ees 
Weta WOPkUNe. cccen ans cans eta tem dinn sect amen Oa ae eer n enh erin’ 
jE Se ee pre et ere en er ae 
Transportation equipment.......- 0.60... 6s eee sence eee eens 
Mgnt Mid co fosee hae cus renee corel es ave eee Hee 2 ie yess 
CREE Ere, Que) ae ae Pare eS) he ee 
Transportation (except seamen)..........-. +060 seers cee e eter ee es 
Communications and public utility...........-. 655.02 e eee eee ees 
Serer ala NU EOE VCO ee Lwi ek rad oan eur ake cutlAmeian othe eke her Ate ce eps 
Other skilled and semi-skilled..............0.. 0s eee eee eee teen ees 
TEA LOTTT OTe Hace cacti rove cnn Sete tenets: nits Waeaelenisa t+ 


Tie tile WWE KOTS..idces wen eww cela neem n-ne! PI Es «sheen SENG os ea es 
GG ca Gb O DAC CO cee ctvnea ete aris cise tne tele oct ies eatin cs 
Lumber and lumber products........... 000s cere nett eet eens 
iA leCOR Me) toekies sew eae a ASE eee wine Neem eae a Oe As cee ne 
Oe UC EO TGR te eesti NE ae hc ENE RE CEI Rests, ectep ei oemesre are eure 31 
@therunskilled workersensesec cen: o~ Os eee else leit ste en oneie's 


GRAND TOTAL ois os secs teeta ees oe ee ee eae 














Registrations for Employment 





Male 


10,722 
22,785 
10,861 
46,099 
5,185 
9,055 


267, 694 
2,466 
3,455 

32,941 
1,799 
1,456 

958 

18, 493 
3,353 
1,332 
2,896 

87,077 

51,539 
1,415 
7,816 

34, 490 
6, 290 
9,918 


206, 804 


579,205 








Female Total 
2,262 12,984 
50, 503 73,288 
20/183 31/044 
33,030 79,129 
106 5,291 
1,043 10,098 
22,562 290,256 

775 wy: 
tS con 17,166 
174 33,115 
635 2,434 
1,189 2,645 
46 1,004 
1,010 19,503 
1,114 4,467 
62 1,394 
Dean ears bene 2,896 
11 87,088 
128 51,667 
4 1,419 
2,250 10,066 
1,094 35, 584 
348 6,638 
11 9,929 
34,191 240,995 
12,060 21,163 
488 22,606 
663 8, 232 
a 112,148 
20,978 76,846 
163,880 743,085 





eee ene ee ges sd eS 


()Preliminary—subject to revision. 
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TABLE D-5—REGISTRATIONS FOR EMPLOYMENT, BY LOCAL OFFICE AREAS, 
AT JANUARY 31, 1963 


(Source: National Employment Service, Unemployment Insurance Commission) 





Registrations Registrations 
Office Q) ios Office ne Seon 
ear ear 
Jan. 31, | Jan. 31, Jan. 31, | Jan. 31, 
1963 1962 1963 1962 
Newfoundland................... 29,739 27,497 || Quebec—Concluded 
Corer Brookieesecn eee eee 6,627 5,743 Sorel estimate reece 2,631 2,842 
Grand Halls e. a ee eee 3,438 2,565 Thetford Minesissme ieee 2,470 2,056 
St. John’s ea ee 19,674 | 19.189 Trois-Rivieres he ORT ed a 7,047 6,559 
al d'Or. tee eee 909 1,878 
Peineg™ award Maud a eae y 02420 1) dse0t 4! ov toy fold acted inate aperiodic tl Wmne ron mmeeT 
Charlottetown’.ossn-1:-a- re. ee 3, 893 3,764 . aeaige 
Guniinersids 2'977 2143 ates eh eee eee ei eee 
See bg so eg baa u 5 ille St. Georges.........0s00005 00 028 
Nava Scotin: 6): tae 35,106 | 34,653 
Aimbersto:46, 88 (hes: -.. cance 1,303 1.968: Ontario, .2eaewc ha eee 220,886 | 222,202 
iBridvewateneeereee eee 2,105 1,899 JATNPLIOL 4. cog Saucon. Re oe 528 530 
Sifax: Fs ee eee ae ae ee 7,542 6,037 IBarniCn eee > Shee aE 1,747 1,760 
Inverness 2) 4.9.68) gfe hinwnbev doen 1,349 1,241 Bellevillageec men nce cee 2,553 eT 10 
Bo pie aa Oe Gm es SE 34 oe on ae pretenn de DAS ons tao eee ; F pes il i: 
EVETDOOM d Sncstia scare erite eerie FAMIPtON. ccseheis ssh hawweGEe sees . 1,6 
New! Glasgow: 3.05 05.0-m.ps> ore 4,874 4,548 Brsntiord ee ae 3,314 3, 847 
Speman EN eo om Aan Cee es : ae Brockville sais iMe srs: DORE ees oe 857 
VWONCY. oc. cee neces cm ser eevee , ’ arleton COs ehOsbe eae fee 491 
eae Mines 40.6 oi 26.5 505 tee g, ne ee Cae ee = ae tee et ee ess aru 
TUDO sae aa evens sl ot ee regetags eyeuatie oie oP , ’ ODOUL RD aiclevere ilehase les ania ohare SG ; ; 
Yarmouth: cheno aoe 3,445 3,173 Cobmewocg Pe er ee oe oe 1,095 1,132 
PTE nd eee 3,694 02 
New Brunswick.................. 34, 634 34,527 meee i ae Re Ree ee © 505 ‘ ba 
Bathurst; 0... (aes ee 6,128 6,520 Racer ene ia eee 909 872 
Campbellton 3 Gee. treme un cree 2,744 2,952 Hort Mrances- mene encn. hore 801 855 
Hdmundstonweese masts ee 2,580 2,538 HortawWilliam ess. eee ee 3,324 3,426 
Bredericton® ; ee «as oe aes 2,495 2,005 Galt. 9 eee 5 UL ee 1,475 1,474 
Minto:) 2 er ee 473 498 Gananoque ee eee, we a 450 al 
Moneton@) Fo) ee Bee aac 9,385 9,107 Goderiéh =e... ..) cies 891 980 
Newcastle sisi oc ssa oO base yo 3,422 3,004 Giel ph ech eee cracks eee eee 1,967 2,258 
Saint John... @eilts... cutie 3,097 3,801 Hamilton 2 sc..u:, .. sca 15,106 | 16,306 
a Stephen...................... 1, 695 Leet) Hawkeabity: os scrte sac agate 1,279 1,232 
Shae poriceae: aie 638 665 Kapuskasing sta ccc cn eae 1,079 668 
OOUStOGK sc yians cates tas eee 1,977 1,710 ae . Sveitatene Metabo aagend 1,360 1,225 
INSSLON AY eee: Coe ach ee 2,677 2,855 
ae 733,704 | 221,362 || Kirkland Lake................... 1,173 1,751 
pe cout ee as 3, ve 2, Be Te tonener OED. IR ean, hae ae 3,520 3,632 
Baie Comeaass00.00000000000000 ‘ese 1 74,061) indepen Voi | 913 
Beauharnois. sa. eee eee eee 1,648 1,595 Listowel (tea 24 ae 552 641 
Buckingham 1,523 1,478 Loudon ft kota ee 6,352 5,749 
Cansapacal oe 2,973 2,813 Lone Branch tte. t2 eee 4,054 4/550 
@handian. cela eee 2° 705 2° 629 Midlands ct. er 1,667 1,705 
Chicoutimi. p53. sans 3,182 2,891 Napanoat Seca} eenne 1,033 "979 
Cowansville.:. 0. cee 526 647 Newmarkeee 424 of ee 1.809 1,842 
Dolbeator.. | he ee 1,818 1,527 New Liskeard 6 eee 633 A 
peas BAQRIANEOn. Sod 276 a 2 oo Neer Haligteae oh<ot sede ook 3,468 3,367 
Forestville III 16] 1.888 Gatyilis eee 3 eer a ae ee 
rT ROSAS cen ea ‘ Orilliayeep eee eee 1,349 1,348 
any, Soest anaemia e eecai ance oe ee Ge Se vara 20k \6. 2 ceases Ne 5,257 4,583 
olistie ig Sete lis one ee ee ee 2503 | S°ar8 
Ionaquidrot ese ee ga 2,700) re}162\l| “PareyiSond ee ek "828 "848 
Leachate ecw eee a8: eee 1,379 1,075 Peinbroke.ck seen ae 2,385 2,397 
Tao Mégantion. ccc co. 0s cciacnesss 1 O01) MeleAUCll < Perthy cot ee ae "737 791 
7 nae EROGEDEEb OOO Addu oCOAC. ee a eer boppuEk Le Tr naa 3,808 4,022 
ies eon eeeeemmee 3) relly eae eee ote | ake 
Mies eo cteie eee ey aor @olbormesse eee eee 1,395 1,279 
Maniwalic.i0.. ook ay genie ceugn ee ee ‘er | 746 
tate ts 2 ae) once 4,282 3,697 Be Catharines. eee a 5, 325 5,354 
Mont-Lauriers ati, 4.6 eee ne: 1,176 1,344 St: Theniaae een, ee 1/314 1/358 
Montmagny..s.cc:.:acst.¢os-asual. 02,492 2,405 Sarnia...... 30 ay ee 3,001 3,509 
Montréal:3. 7, See estan aes Bee soe 71,699 Sault Ste. Marie................. 3,446 3,385 
nee 2,575 Rinicoe! hc Caen hn n oee 2,250 1,824 
, 192 1,471 Sioux Lookout”. ooat.< ti, 241 
wa 15,845 Smiths FallB.eseesceeeeeeccee wy 719 745 
1m ’ ’ FALLOT... yete ce.e) eile ies eae , 043 ,211 
mieeas LOUD Masetescinc ware ae 6,560 Sturgeon Halla..c7 eae 1,195 1,073 
Hie 1, =) : , ne ae bary iota cies Gene eteaiee see re 6,081 4,833 
Ste. Agathe des Monts A) 4.3907 1,463 Taiung oe ee 2 a 2 ise 
Ste. Anne de Bellevue............ 1,441 1,402 Moronto;.sc78i.s ee ee 54,528 54,274 
Ste. Thérese ae <0 sek ce 3,187 2,833 Trenton, sccite. ee een 1,116 933 
Sto Hyacintba ye see 2,507 2,375 Walkerton: << 2c: tins eee 17 1,185 
Sti Jeanie. een a eee 3,067 2,512 Wallaceburg..................... ’ 861 945 
StiJérbiie ce eis Behe es 2,339 2,206 Welland /%.6.. Gi sare) ORE 2,648 2,658 
Sept-[len.cse ee ee ee 3,042 3,088 Weston /s..¢5, @atk ee nea 4,486 4,588 
Shawinigan...................... 5,648 5,404 Windsor.7 Soe eee 9,126} 10,918 
Sherbroakekt. othe eee 6,469 5, 987 Woodstock... 0. a eee 995 1/232 
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TABLE D-5—REGISTRATIONS FOR EMPLOYMENT, BY LOCAL OFFICE AREAS, 


AT JANUARY 31, 1963 


(Source: National Employment Service, Unemployment Insurance Commission) 














Registrations Registrations 
Office a) Previous Office (1) Previous 
Year Year 
Jan. 31, Jan. 31, Jan. il Jan. ole 
1963 1962 1963 1962 
__. CS ee 
Manitoba............225-5--+--:9- 36,664 35,905 || British Columbia...............-. 78,040 81,873 
Brandon ees scecc ce ceees os ae re 3,188 3,318 G@hilliwack we ert ce a ees 2,472 2,802 
Dauphine scanners seers 2,241 2,047 Wourtonavans coments eligi 1,546 1,429 
line hloneeee ee cee cei core - 245 258 G@ranblook seeee eo eee eee 1,390 1,387 
Portage la Prairie 1,621 1,621 Dawson Oreck. seer ane ee 1,458 1,168 
G Mien hoa oso coocandeonvoonddr 585 482 ATS) (TACT epee ca ie etek ey eich sactenenease- 910 1,090 
Winnipeg “),.........0.2eeeeeeees 28,784 27,879 IKAmmIGODS Heer eee ace rete 1,813 2,085 
Kelowna teen canteen casa 1,851 2,074 
Saskatchewan...........------++: 27,248 27,612 Gti Ate cased ae oer ker 169 207 
Este vane ae <lesernieie elec > inven eis 578 622 Missioni@lbyeeeestnrerrteseir 1,640 1,851 
Lloydminster.........sseseeeees 644 685 INaenaindo is coer ie eer 1,316 1,386 
Moosetlawinen ene ener ss 2,075 2,268 Nelsoneter rece eer tester 1,203 1,451 
North Battleford 1,720 eeu New Westminster...........----- 11,040 12,441 
PrincelA lberts ..ao cee s+ sire ee 3,511 3,412 Penticton se ei ae ee 2,207 2,306 
RRGGIA. ..0.- sho eG Gases ssee wes 6,631 6,770 RorteAl beri nears eee ser 811 844 
GaslkatOOne «4. eee eee als os ooo 6,459 6,129 Prince George eeaeee seca are 1,990 1,725 
Satan (Oilens lisoonoobaasd ond soous 1,338 1,467 IP pincer kuiperussseeeit . steeter= 1,923 1,836 
Wey DUrnssccc. sins c eevee cles 626 768 TeAO One coonods paquemvang.conc 626 754 
BY orc honeemart eciey creer alnereerr steve 3,666 3,774 Quesnel iecrseci cn. asi Sm cage 977 1,174 
Wd! iss Bodomono Boe ompamToneod: Lol 1,362 
Albertac.ccceen chk ee niece ore 40,894 39,617 WaAnGOlUV er Miche. as cisiemincerels 33, 664 34,387 
I lairmore dene eeccccearee reser 650 657 Wernon tne eeecerciier tetris 2,422 2,735 
Galgary ines cts sest cee ens sees 13,051 11,894 WiGhOLiA eee eee 4,596 4,716 
IDyqitoirallis, 4, ces donoannonpowetoc 734 699 Wihitehorse saocehere oene eee: 701 663 
Be cGimontone ny mcaisteleuete sain miei 17,279 17,174 
SON Me eso aeetincie sts oes o-wcies 472 Bil QA NA WP Av cysieva rset as nuseue syaloiey= is cLane 743,085 | 731,155 
Grande Prairie...........++++++:- 1,041 991 
Meth bridvess oscoccecrie nie 3,816 3,832 Malesmenete ten acter crater: 579,205 | 570,061 
MedicinovHlate-csecsos sce eset = 1,970 1,922 
LvaclIDYY=1)) sqpopnocococoocentadads 1,881 1,872 Wann less cess saielieke oslo elehe oe 163,880 161,094 
@)Preliminary subject to revision. 
(2)Includes 1466 registrations reported by the Magdalen Islands local office. 
(@)Prior to May 1962 figures included with Kirkland Lake local office. 
(4)Winnipeg includes Sioux Lookout as of November 1, 1962. 
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EK—Unemployment Insurance 


Unemployment insurance statistics are concerned with numbers of persons covered by 
insurance and claimants for benefit at Unemployment Insurance Commission local 
Offices. The data are compiled in the Unemployment Insurance Section, D.B.S. from 
information supplied by the UIC. For further information regarding the nature of the 
data see Technical Note, page 1432, December 1962 issue. 


TABLE E-1—ESTIMATES OF THE INSURED POPULATION UNDER THE 
UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE ACT. 


Source: Statistical Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act. DBS 


























End of: Total Employed Claimants 
1962 >= Noveriben cc: ca Artic oe S48 Vs Lee a ee ee 4,118,000 3,743, 800 374, 200* 
CLCWEE NS sic scay ech oo iSe ea ee ee eae 3,991,000 3,746,900 244,100 
September. 2.5.4 ie ou eee, a 3,977,000 3,779, 200 197, 800 
ANUS ie) So ob S cholate ee ee the Gees 3,995,000 3,796, 300 198,700 
Juby eee: obs! eee kok: eee ieee Se Oe eae 3,976,000 3,764,000 212,000 
ft: i RRC ok kL ee eo 3,954,000 3,739,700 214,300 
1 CS ee ae a ne Se eR Cn pL a OOM a 3,889,000 3,625, 100 263,900 
prea. chs un (a eg ES en Le ee 4,064,000 3,499,500 564,500 
Marthe eN trea n.chatstho bone t tose <a ak. Sane ae 4,144,000 3,456,500 687, 500 
February.) so. <.00., chase oe te ee, ee See 4,161,000 3,442,300 718,700 
Vaniuamyl yg o.-acken Me. ech Oh eh ee 4,158,000 3,459,500 698, 500 
1961— Dever beriy: oi tke). ht tke She Se Lae so, =. Loomer! 4,139,000 3,537,800 601,200 
November. idigises. eke ces eee 4,023,000 3,637,000 386,000 


a eee 


*By virtue of seasonal benefit class 
of persons who were not represented in 


the insured population within th 
variations in the month-to-month movement of the employed and elai 


B, the claimant count during the seasonal benefit period may include a number 
e last six months. This explains, in part, unequal 
mants. 


TABLE E-3—INITIAL AND RENEWAL CLAIMS FOR BENEFIT, BY PROVINCE, 
DECEMBER 1962 


Source: Statistical Report on the Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, DBS 








Claims filed 


at Local Offices 











Disposal of Claims and 
Claims Pending at End of Month 
eS ee ee ea 




















Province Total | Entitled | Not | 
Total* Initial | Renewal | Disposed to re © Pending 

oft Benefit Benett 
ING wi Ounces clare eeeee eee ern nen 18,943 17,094 1, 849 14,503 12,679 1,824 9,661 
Princerdicwarcdilisianc sen eet ee 3,985 3,613 372 3,657 3,362 295 1,378 
INOVERS Otay ere een wie ay ane a La 15, 937 12,632 3,305 14,016 12,159 1,857 6,546 
News Brunswick? sa. Mec Lote Gk eee 16, 564 13, 446 3,118 15, 680 13,691 1,989 5,706 
Quchechie pent. ko. a hae eke oe 101, 666 (7B; 27, 893 85,038 71,689 13,349 44,971 
BIL ta at eae ls Ree ee ee a RR ee 8 94,379 65,794 28,585 83, 728 70,572 13,156 38,025 
Manito bales... eae bene) 6 eee 14, 400 11,149 3,251 iy all 13, 243 2,528 4,633 
Daskatchewan. .o... 1s -sactiow onlin deel oh ee 10, 883 8,658 2,225 10,340 8,695 1,645 4,810 
UD TAR SP ROMME.  /h oper Re tity, © ons inats a hs 14,042 10,301 oF 74 15,951 13,325 2,626 Oeil 
British Columbia (inel. Yukon Territory).| 33,045 24,590 8,455 33, 387 27007 5, 830 10, 402 
Total, Canada, December 1962....... 323, 844 241,050 82,794 292,071 246,972 45,099 131, 243 
Total, Canada, November 1962....... 243,563 | 175,672 67,891 194,160 | 149,888 44 272 99,470 
Total, Canada, December 1961....... 357,873 | 265,868 92,005 | 331,514 | 278,999 52,515 | 114,248 


* In addition, revised claims received numbered $2,025. 


t In addition, 33,902 revised claims were disposed of. 


appeals by claimants. 
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Of these, 3,764 were special requests not granted and 2,193. 
There were 10,366 revised claims pending at the end of the month. 
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TABLE E-2—CLAIMANTS CURRENTLY REPORTING TO LOCAL OFFICES BY 
NUMBER OF WEEKS ON CLAIM, PROVINCE AND SEX, 
AND PERCENTAGE POSTAL, DECEMBER 31, 1962 


(Counted on last working day of the month) 


Source: Statistical Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, DBS 















































Number of weeks on claim* Dec- 

Total (based on 20 per cent sample) Percent- | ember 

Province and Sex ee age 29, 1961 

claimants 40 Postal Total 

1-4 5-13 14-26 | 27-39 o oe Soke 

more claimants 
(Gree ee ce SCE stage ait os 591,965 362 , 042 161,725 45,912 15,926 6,360 39.6 601,210 
LEER ee & & ARS re oo eee cue 464,007 299 , 926 122,814 27, 456 9,645 4,166 42.1 472 ,040 
RET Oot eater His Cue e aletexete 127,958 62,116 38,911 18, 456 6,281 2,194 S0Le 129,170 
Newfoundland........ on 32,985 24,590 6, 254 925 479 737 80.6 27,909 
Viel ue cette cise creer ars hrs 30,859 23,632 5,651 695 278 603 80.3 26 , 369 
| Drcyaatsll (ou ae A RII ae Co Oren 2,126 958 603 230 201 134 85.2 1,540 
Prince Edward Island.......... 6,013 4,836 914 210 DO led atte < 80.3 5,910 
CTS Ue Se mi oe cei lnaet a: 5,024 4,119 734 144 Deere aeree 0. 81.6 4,927 
ertialese Meee vob) cee 989 Ae 180 66 DOM Ricks Measece areck Tita 983 
INO Va COLD eer cost w varehe- =< 30,896 19,036 7,707 2,871 1,000 282 56.8 30, 259 
isp eee SS a Ae oe oS ane 26 , 496 16,978 6,394 2,099 790 235 58.6 26,076 
Female...... 4,400 2,058 Lote 772 210 47 46.4 4,183 
ING vaL RUNS Wile stn ees ais Gd - 31,024 20,311 7,824 DEAS 548 116 68.9 29, 237 
eee oe Perea, hutecaiere eobhe 25,661 17,155 6,415 1,606 415 70 70.2 24,043 
Female...... Do05 3,156 1,409 619 133 46 62.6 5,194 
Quebec het scr eee: ts. aa: = 179,327 110,239 48 , 285 14,158 5,083 1,567 35.4 174,500 
eal RR Re oe eceean teins 141,076 91,416 36,979 8,653 3,072 956 37.8 Jeo, oud 
Female...... 38,251 18,823 11,306 5,500 2,011 611 26.4 39,183 
Ontario. 167,299 99,021 47,936 13,703 4,490 2,149 24.8 178, 629 
IVs Les oer cae oeseteterravisar bhava ee smereiana4 121,810 76,569 33,840 7,473 2,018 1,415 one 132,416 
i SEO a4 cao om Seen eos 45 , 489 22 , 452 14,096 6, 230 1,977 734 23.4 46,213 
Wanita Daten hme siete ce stacker. 28 , 844 14,080 9,680 3,045 1,455 584 36.3 31,175 
Wie eRe yo ic concte te, ete nce ane D2 Ga" 11,958 7,485 1,967 952 275 39.2 25,039 
Female...... 6,207 Ze lo2 2,195 1,078 503 309 25.8 6,136 
Saskatchowaleasec sce: one as: 20,046 13,607 4,993 987 354 105 5) 8) D188 
PIIEG | cceaes antic, Minne eee ae 16,555 11,794 4,035 472 193 61 55.9 17,898 
Female... 3,491 1,813 958 515 161 44 B68) 3, 835 
Alberta 29 , 237 15,652 10, 269 2,488 645 233 60.0 31,826 
MistleboBre.tc.s 06 rove eere er ae 23,191 13,139 8,132 1,356 396 168 60.4 25, 460 
eGiMala mee sete soe oer 6,046 Dole Ua lshel 1,082 249 65 58.5 6,366 
Britishs@olumibia....seee 4 ae - 66, 294 40,670 17,863 5a00 1,819 587 30.9 70,032 
Np lore Roe rani ise 50,698 33, 166 13,149 2,991 1,009 383 33.0 54,495 
Hemmalomennite tecisier srw 15,596 7,504 4,714 2,364 810 204 24.0 15,537 








Norm: Values less than 50 subject to relatively large sampling variability 


*The categories of ‘‘weeks on claim” have been revised. This table forma 


as follows: ‘‘2 or less, 3-4, 5-8, 9-12, 13-16, 17-20 and Over 20.” 





lly grouped persons on continuous claim 


TABLE E-4—BENEFIT PAYMENTS, BY PROVINCE, DECEMBER 1562 


Source: Statistical Report on the Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, DBS 

















Province 

ile erratll steht Ut ine SPAY. LAR ln Pract oe Sloe ane eee POI NSM tre OR ae als «es § 
arin Ee evar) Kelemen sani c chee oe cere > oe niga = oe sos ney ot enn pase inna Pens = ote ER 
Rea in” Sale es ee 5 eh AaKee nh pam AR Snes ae + 5 yee a. Seem RL Ie Sige 
Pree awa oes Re ocean ss een so pape one yee er" 
TT, havi ap eye ie Sate Or RCIES SPANO LEO Bt ora Rtn) Ree ee aha aaa 
De ee yet Wa ine ey nk Mihi oe Sete ntge a San Fo bse eee es 
Ve pyle ramet OE AG ee (ey ee Beer Cleon di a Cr a pec ele 
ee ice ATT te rt aie Sate ears vice Man nals SE Ae sale ele EF eh 
Saget ey en eae nt ace oot» Pare pA He Emi stmrstelsle Ben's sine Ee 2? 
British Columbia (including Yukon Territory)........-..+-+-++sessertrrrr tts 

Total, Canada, December 1062 .c.0 50s. 0 vaseus teeta einer gs sees erect ener 

Total, Canada, November 1962...........+2+s-ecesererecrreees he eRe Ore 

Motal, Catiada; December (OGM. i226 2. fanees ie leis deep tere nee ne ne cee es 











* “Weeks paid’’ represents the total of complete and partial weeks of benefit paid during the month. 
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Amount of 

Weeks Benefit 

Paid* Paid 
$ 
42,599 1,036, 182 
Nal 70s) 241,007 
64, 242 1,438, 226 
63,938 1,434,028 
383, 012 9,338, 452 
379, 024 9,316,331 
60, 824 1,524,574 
39,793 965,939 
72,389 1, 847, 732 
149,739 3,944,118 
1,266,735 31,086, 589 
793,921 18,933, 673 
1,216, 603 29, 447,393 
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F—Prices 


TABLE F-1—TOTAL AND MAIN COMPONENTS OF THE CONSUMER PRICE INDEX 
1957 Weighted 
(1949-100) 
Calculated by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
S—ooooooooooooooooooooooooeoeoeoeoeoeoeoeoeoeq*s®n 
Health Recre- 


Total Food Housing | Clothing igi ais oe aon Ay a 
Care Reading PONS: 





BUOG==Y Car ty icnensaeatienah oie 127.2 122.2 131.5 109.7 140.5 151.0 144.4 113.8 
DOU V CaP a cea wc svat sachs ate ss 128.4 122.6 132.9 Wb 141.1 154.8 145.6 115.8 
TOG TP YVeat tn 25 oper e sak 129.2 124.0 133.2 112.5 140.6 155.3 146.1 116.3 
BT Poe eS os eae | ee 130.7 126.2 134.8 113.5 140.4 158.3 147.3 117.8 
1962—-Nebruary. << .40.5..<.-. 129.8 125.0 134.0 LES 140.7 157.2 146.7 117.2 
eee Hao se SUeEee 129.7 124.4 134.0 112.9 139.9 157.2 146.7 117.5 
FOB a ee he 130.3 125.8 134.0 113.2 140.2 158.1 146.6 117.9 

FI ihe Be Gere eet are Steet 130.1 124.5 134.5 112.8 140.4 158.2 147.1 117.9 

SURGE ire shies Bete Cetanan 130.5 125.6 134.9 113.1 140.4 158.2 147.0 117.9 

DULY pasta ae eins i. 4 131.0 127.0 135.1 112.9 140.7 158.4 147.8 117.9 
AUSUSE: ceoee apes acnd: 131.4 128.4 135.1 US 7 140.8 158.2 147.8 118.0 
September.............. 131.0 126.8 135.2 113.3 140.3 158.2 147.6 118.0 
Optoberrnc<:6 oe: 131.5 127.2 135.4 115.6 139.9 160.0 147.8 118.0 
November. . cieescs nas % 131.9 127.7 135.6 116.0 140.6 159.8 148.2 117.8 
December’. 2.25 face. 35: 131.9 127.8 135.7 115.8 140.2 159.8 148.2 117.8 

BOOS =-JANUALY oe ie scaes tan 132.0 129.0 135.9 114.7 139.8 159.8 148.6 117.8 
Pebrusry.s come aaeeek 132.1 129.4 135.9 114.8 139.6 159.9 148.6 118.0 


TABLE F-2—CONSUMER PRICE INDEXES FOR REGIONAL CITIES OF CANADA 
AT THE BEGINNING OF JANUARY 1963 








(1949=100) 

TT PEE, a i. << 

All Items Teas Health ee Tokaond 

Jan. Dec. Jan. Food | Housing |Clothing sete Personal} and Nae 

1962 1962 1963 Care | Reading 

St. John’s, Nfld..} 116.4 118.1 118.3 112.6 114.7 112.0 123.5 155.0 152.9 101.1 
Halifax...) eee 129.3 130.8 130.9 1237 134.3 124.8 139.5 163.2 165.2 124.5 
saint Jvohnee sacs ec. 130.5 131.9 132.4 127.4 131.8 122.8 143.9 184.8 151.1 124.5 
Montresn las eee eee 130.2 13253 132.4 135.4 134.6 106.5 160.7 169.0 144.2 118.7 
GDS Weise sare Shaver axons 130.9 1327, 132.9 129.1 137.5 119.8 150.9 163.8 142.4 123.8 
LROLOnLOM ene hee 131.6 133.0 133.5 127.5 139.7 120.6 131.9 156.0 185.4 121.8 
Winnineosaee ony. 128.7 130.1 130.0 128.4 129.5 120.0 135.1 173.3 139.8 120.4 
Saskatoon-Regina..| 126.5 128.3 128.3 125.6 127.3 128.1 136.8 145.0 147.0 119.5 
Edmonton-Calgary eet 127.4 127.5 22a 127.5 125.5 131.0 162.8 145.7 119.5 


Vancouver......... 130.6 131.1 128.6 135.9 


ey 
— 
a 
for) 
_ 
io~) 
v 
Ww 
—s 
ao 
oO 
eo 
—_ 
ee 
ae) 
co 
— 
b 
= 
oe 


N.B. Indexes above measure percentage changes in prices over time in each city and should not be used to compare 
actual! levels of prices as between cities. 


St. John's index on the base June 1951=100. 
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G—Strikes and Lockouts 


Statistical information on work stoppages in Canada is compiled by the Economics 
and Research Branch of the Department of Labour on the basis of reports from the 
Unemployment Insurance Commission. The first three tables in this section cover strikes and 
lockouts involving six or more workers and lasting at least one working day, and strikes 
and lockouts lasting less than one day or involving fewer than six workers but exceeding 
a total of nine man-days. The number of workers involved includes all workers reported 
on strike or locked out, whether or not they all belonged to the unions directly involved 
in the disputes leading to work stoppages. Workers indirectly affected, such as those laid 
off as a result of a work stoppage, are not included. For further notes on the series see 
page 103, January issue. 


TABLE G-1—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS, 1958-1963 


e000 So —"Mmmmwmwmwmw—wm—m=m=™] 


: Strikes and Lockouts in Existence During Month or Year 
Strikes and oer ee 





te be Pec outs Duration in Man-Days 
onth of Year eginning : ————————— 
During Month pee onkers Per Cent of 
or Year Man-Days Estimated 

Working Time 
OSE) SAO Gees oro oo imap CO ewe o GecO.OgoC 253 262 112,397 2,872,340 0.24 
OVA, oe Be Be aroa6.0 CREO Herbo oo Crd Bern Or 203 218 100, 127 2,286, 900 0.19 
TYR. are ao ado cea ORO Cn pmaaaS Sean OOo 268 274 49,408 738, 700 0.06 
1:9) Ges en ree ah ac aac fosen &: note eure or etsre 272 287 97,959 1,335, 080 0.11 
LARNER ost atsicis hh wate aes CEE eer as ORS 291 312 74, 346 1, 417, 620 0.10 
HOGDS JBNIGIAN Ss ccgcee wocester cone ee uDaK 20 40 9,174 85, 420 0.08 
PAIR, cononbaoceo ab awesecs TOBE 15 44 10, 855 72,070 0.07 
Wi gelel, kas noe agouti ets cine SOC OnUE 30 46 12, 426 143, 800 0.14 
INS chon ome ee ppammomonemD 70NaGOOd 18 40 12,328 142,770 0.14 
WEEN Ce J ooo eon oan n IROIREIOE COD 20.005 23 45 17, 3383 139, 700 0.12 
LRT Sookh co 6 ace Coco cee cece Td 27 53 14, 545 260, 650 0.23 
UU inno cook aeemaeu mem uaes oe cae Ore 24 47 16,775 133, 650 0.11 
INT RIE is Sopnoapacnocccsosce ano7 Out 35 54 11,531 74 540 0.07 
September. + ..we-..cecs ess: on Sees 23 48 10, 482 116,350 0.10 
(OloHOle@)S pees cope ud oGe Seeeer atu ore 21 42 9,957 108, 040 0.10 
MiOwAWN Bib, apo douaocobeneosordo0en 4 29 49 9,565 76,740 0.07 
IDyYesvoeovsies oon Oia eee Doom Juin Occ 13 29 3,641 56, 660 0.05 
SUBS dpa. ..acocadesonuos S005 G0CuR 9 24 4,559 79,780 0.07 


Ve SEE EEE——E——E—E 2. 7 ne ae ae 


* Preliminary. 


TABLE G-2—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS, 
BY INDUSTRY, JANUARY 1963 





(Preliminary) 
_——————————————— es 
Strikes f 
Workers 
Industry an Man-Days 
Tockouts Involved 
OLEStL Vance rere ac eee 2 1,515 22,730 
IW bhai tee Soceen GD Oe EOr 1 160 340 
Manufacturing.......... 11 2,585 54, 060 
@onstruction cesses. 4 185 1,150 
Transpn. and utilities... 1 12 260 
A ereleRS on oeeRomnOO ED OO 3 51 830 
TREN AR So onnoosdoass dll.sooueaeoel Scone goan) emopmcoons 
Shy MA capa e6 OHO Oe G06 Roce noo) epcccancs 4 bpcmmocan 
Public administration... 2 51 410 
All industries....... 24 4,559 79, 780 


a 
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TABLE G-3—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS, 
BY JURISDICTION, JANUARY 1963 





(Preliminary ) 
ooo eoooeoeoeoes*oeoeqo@®@Q<“aaaa—S— 
Strikes 
Jurisdiction an th oF oe Man-Days 
Lockouts 

ING WAOUTC | An Cte een ecerecee cctciete ekel sl teictetsieis|||s srsisiviere cise 

Prince Edward Island...|........-.|--2+2e22e[eeeee esses 
INO Wa SCOul deeretree- sc 1 23 210 

AN ees ESEUNS WhO keer ei ics: cre | elelele ie steverei=i|(oiele fede «iri okel=)) aie ieie mretele/ece 
@itebecwemeets nice ee eres 7 2,596 50, 940 
(O}shiri8 Ol, = Sap esis cio aeee 10 1, 801 25,390 

Wihniihial be osaooes podbodE oso saoe a Goncun docu sombocrcar 

Ga slea tole walle aie cteleleitisiielsciatelslsrs iereistevetaleteVar=|flele nlets brea 
INA. .oneaoeesoe GOL 1 24 700 
British Columbia....... 5 115 2,540 

ase ln nomena Coen Obed tigcore node! Obdncle cead coo ucacr 
All jurisdictions..... 24 4,559 79,780 


ee ane 
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TABLE G-4—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS INVOLVING 100 OR MORE WORKERS, 
JANUARY 1963 

















(Preliminary) 
Duration in Starting 
Industr 
eaanges - ee eee Man-Days Date Major Issues 
Empl nion See Lea nee : x 
mployer Involved ‘ oat Termi- Reeuls 
Location anuary | mulated ee 
FoRESTRY 
Kimberly-Clark Pulp & Paper,|Carpenters Loc. 2693 365 5, 480 5,480 | Jan. 14 |Wages, hours~ 
Long Lac and Geraldton, Ont. (AEL-CIO/CEC)~ 9h | ee ee 
Spruce Falls Power & Paper/Carpenters Loc. 2995 1,150 | 17,250 | 17,250 | Jan. 14 |Wages, hours~ 
(Woodlands Div.), (AT -CIL OV CLC) ieee pen" ey) | | Sie ee 
Kapuskasing area, Ont. ; 
MINES 
Non-Metal ; : F 
National Asbestos Mines, Mining Employees’ Feder- 160 340 340 | Jan. 3 |}Wages in a reclassification 
Thetford Mines, Que. ation (CNT U) (30) Jan. 5 |scheme ~ Retroactive wage 
increase of 33% in 1962, 24% 
in 1963 and a further 3% in 
1964, 
MANUFACTURING 
Food and Beverages 
James Strachan Bakery, Bakery Workers Loc. 55 150 1,380 1,380 | Jan. 19 |Wages, hours~ 
Montreal, Que. (CLO) WP 1) 5 MAR) Be Vere th ikl Re ees 
Wonder Bakeries, Bakery Workers Loc. 55 150 1,000 1,000 | Jan. 23 |Wages~ 
Montreal, Que. (CLE) 1 RAD a ae ee ale a ee ae 
Primary Metals 
Quebec Iron & Titanium, Metal Trades’ Federation 745 | 19,370 | 105,730 | Aug. 28 | New agreement~ 
Tracy, Que. KCN) Oo a te te lt aera a 
Chemical Products 
Shawinigan Chemicals, CNT U-—chartered local. . 1,285 | 27,760 | 152,570 | Aug. 17 |Management rights, job eval- 
Shawinigan, Que. (40) ....,... {Uation, seniority rights~ 


— a 55 eee 


Figures in parentheses indicate the number of workers indirectly affected. 
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Department of Labour Today 


Research in the Training Field 


Thirteen reports have been published, additional studies have been completed, 
and a number of special surveys are under way in Skilled Manpower Research 
Program, which is centred in the Department's Economics and Research Branch 


The Skilled Manpower Training Research 
Program of the Department of Labour has 
to date published 13 reports, completed 
additional studies, and has a number of 
special surveys and studies under way. 

The need for such research in Canada 
was indicated early in the 1950’s by the 
possibility that immigration would decline— 
as Canada has historically imported most 
of the trained manpower it needed for its 
economic development—by the great in- 
crease in the number of young people pre- 
paring for their working careers, and by the 
needs of an expanding and changing econ- 
omy. 

At the same time, the extent and nature 
of the assistance from the federal Govern- 
ment required by provincial government 
authorities to aid technical and vocational 
training came under review. 

To meet the challenge presented by these 
developments, it was necessary to build a 
solid body of knowledge about how the 
economy’s needs for trained manpower were 
changing, and the implications of these 
changes for training programs. 

The resulting research effort became 
known as the Skilled Manpower Training 
Research Program. In its development and 
in its subsequent operations, discussions were 
held with provincial government training 
authorities and with representatives of em- 
ployers, workers, and many other groups. 
The National Technical and Vocational 
Training Advisory Council supported and 
formally recommended this research, which 
is centred in the Economics and Research 
Branch of the Department of Labour. 


Areas of Research 


Four main areas of research have been 
undertaken to date: 

1. Studies of the extent and nature of 
technological changes in specific industries 
and their effects on manpower requirements 
and training needs. 

2. Surveys of the ways in which selected 
groups of specialized workers acquired their 
skills. 

3. Detailed reviews of the extent and 
character of existing public and private 
training facilities in Canada. 

4. Investigations of past occupational 
trends on a national and industry basis; 
the reasons underlying such trends, and 
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projections of future occupational require- 
ments. 

As a result of the program, 13 reports 
have been published so far. Reports and 
studies have dealt with all four of the 
areas listed. 

A report, “Technological Changes and 
their _ Impact on Employment and Occupa- 
tions,” was presented in February 1961 to 
the Special Committee of the Senate of 
Canada on Manpower and Employment. A 
special study completed was “Transition 
from Schoolato Work i(1.G.siFeb.; p.-112), 

Research work on training in agriculture 
served as a background for the National 
Conference on Agricultural Training held 
in October 1962 (L.G., Nov. 1962, p. 1241). 

Much work has been done in identifying 
broad occupational trends, and investigation 
of the changing occupational structure of 
selected industries has been started. In- 
creased attention is being given to the 
whole problem of long-range economic fore- 
casting. 

Important Impact on Policy 


These research activities have had an 
important impact on formulating policy in 
the training field; they served for the 
development of the Technical and Voca- 
tional Training Assistance Act passed in 
December 1960 (L.G. 1961, p. 222). Almost 
$500,000,000 has been spent so far in 
expanding training facilities and programs 
as a direct result of the Act. 

The research has also pointed out man- 
power problems requiring special attention, 
resulting in measures introduced in Parlia- 
ment to provide incentives for joint labour- 
management efforts, designed to cope with 
manpower displacements resulting from 
technological changes, and to improve la- 
bour mobility in such cases. The entire 
research also aids existing training. 


Among the reports published to date are: 
Acquisition of Skills; Vocational Training 
Program in Canada—Technical and Trade 
Training, Publicly Operated;—Commercial, 
Service and Other Occupations, Publicly 
Operated;—A griculture, Publicly Operated; 
Vocational Training Needs in Canadian 
Agriculture; Current Status of Electronic 
Data Processing in Canada; Electronic Data 
Processing Occupations in a Large Insur- 
ance Company. 
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From the Labour Gazette, April 1913 


50 Years Ago This Month 


Labour Gazette appoints women correspondents—in Montreal, Toronto, Winnipeg 
and Vancouver—in belief that they would give ‘a more efficient treatment” of 
subject of women’s employment. Two of them report on shortage of domestics 


The appointment of women correspond- 
ents to the Labour GAZETTE in four prin- 
cipal cities of Canada in March and April 
1913 was reported in the issue for April 
of that year. Although the subject of female 
employment had thus far been dealt with 
by the Gazette’s regular correspondents, the 
report said, it was thought that “a more 
efficient treatment of the subject would be 
ensured by the appointment in the larger 
centres of industry of special women 
correspondents .. .” 

Montreal, Toronto, Winnipeg and Van- 
couver were the cities in which the new 
correspondents were stationed. Their first 
reports, which in accordance with their 
instructions consisted of a general review 
of local employment conditions for women, 
were published in the April 1913 issue. 

The Montreal correspondent’s report re- 
ferred to the scarcity of domestic servants, 
a proof of which was “the numberless appli- 
cations sent to the different immigration 
bureaus for women and girls.” Mention was 
made also of the way in which women 
workers in Montreal had organized them- 
selves, “this being especially noticeable 
among French-Canadian women.” 

Names of organizations given included 
La Fédération St-Jean-Baptiste, which com- 
prised such organized groups as: l’Associa- 
tion des Femmes d’ Affairs, |’Association des 
Employées de Bureaux, |’Association des 
Employées de Manufactures, and 1’Associa- 
tion des Employées de Magasins. The article 
pointed out that at the head of such bodies 
as the Montreal Local Council of Women, 
and La Fédération St-Jean-Baptiste, were to 
be found “some of Montreal’s most intelli- 
gent and distinguished women.” 

The Toronto correspondent said that it 
was estimated that about 56,000 women 
were employed in the city, of whom about 
15,000, who had come from outlying dis- 
tricts, lived in boarding houses. “A number 
of women and children receive less than $6 
a week. In many factories there is also much 
overtime and night work for women and 
girls. House rents are extremely high, and 
board correspondingly so.” 

In Toronto also there was a big demand 
for domestic servants, and several agencies 
were at work trying to supply it. The 
Colonization Department had seven local 
agents for bringing out domestic servants. 
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“The plan of this Department is to pay a 
$5 bonus to the booking agent in London, 
to be paid on the receipt of a service 
certificate signed by the employer of the 
girl to the effect that she has been in 
service a month or more in Canada. When 
necessary, the Government assists the girl 
to come out by a loan of $19.46, a bond 
for the same to be signed by the girl and 
her guarantor at her home agency, and 
to be redeemed by the girl at the rate of 
spot Reh wales cid: te rls 


The Toronto correspondent said that the 
Factory Act was under revision by the 
Ontario Government. She gave some in- 
stances of the ways in which the Act at 
that time was “detrimental to the interests 
of women and children.” 


60-Hour Week 


A 60-hour week was set for all women, 
and for children of more than 14 years of 
age employed in factories, and more than 
12 years of age employed in shops. On any 
Saturday, or on any day before a statutory 
holiday, or between December 14 and 24, 
any woman, or child over 12, might be 
employed in shops from 7 a.m. to 10 p.m. 

“In the fruit and vegetable industries, 
within the factory, children from the age 
of 12 may be employed from June to 
October for 10 hours a day...” 

In Toronto, a male assistant teacher was 
paid twice as much as a female assistant 
teacher in the same grade, in the fifth year 
of service. 

The Winnipeg correspondent said that the 
estimated 10,000 “lady stenographers and 
bookkeepers” employed in the city were 
being paid from $35 to $75, “or even 
$100,” a month. Dressmakers who went 
out by the day got from $2 to $2.50 with 
board. Telephone girls got from $25 to $45 
a month. Nurses on permanent work were 
paid from $70 to $90 a month, school 
teachers from $500 to $1,200 a year. 

The Vancouver correspondent remarked 
that “woman’s lack of interest in her eco- 
nomic future aS a Wwage-earner is shown 
by her lack of interest in trade unions.” 
The only union exclusively for women 
in Vancouver was the Waitresses and Lady 
Cooks Union, “with headquarters in the 
Labour Temple.” 
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NOTES OF CURRENT INTEREST 


Labour Department-University Research Grants in 1962 


During 1962, the Department of Labour 
awarded seven grants, totalling $8,700, under 
the Labour Department-University Research 
Program. These grants support studies in 
industrial relations, manpower requirements, 
investment in education and training, and 
all other aspects of labour economics in 
Canada. 

Subjects for studies and the recipients 
approved by the Labour Department-Univer- 
sity Research Committee—a joint body of 
university representatives and of the De- 
partment of Labour—for the 1962 program 
were: 

—Scientific manpower in the economy 
of Canada, by Agnes M. Ferguson, McGill 
University. 

—Origins of the legislative policy of 
Quebec in labour relations matters, by 
Stanley Hartt, McGill University. 


—An economic analysis of financing un- 
employment insurance in Canada, by L. A. 
Kelly, Queen’s University. 


—Wage differentials in Canada, by G. 
Marion, University of Montreal. 


—The labour implications of recent de- 
velopments in the coal mining industry of 
Nova Scotia, by. W. J. Woodfine, St. 
Francis Xavier University. 


—FEffective utilization of manpower in 
the Canadian construction industry (com- 
pletion of study), by David C. Aird, Uni- 
versity of British Columbia. 

—Legal status of collective agreements 
in Canada, the U.S.A. and Great Britain, 
by Bernard Leo Adell, Wadham College, 
Oxford University. 





Women’s Bureau Convenes 
Meeting of Union Officials 


A one-day consultation with trade union- 
ists was convened by the Women’s Bureau 
of the Department of Labour on March 7. 

The meeting explored some of the more 
urgent problems that arise in relation to 
women’s employment, e.g., the effect on 
women’s wages of continuing distinctions 
between men’s jobs and women’s jobs; the 
needs of working mothers, particularly for 
more adequate provisions for child care; 
and the effect of technological change on 
workers who are displaced or who must 
adapt to new work situations. 

In connection with the last of these, the 
difficulties of older workers confronted by 
automation and the probable areas of hid- 
den unemployment resulting from reduc- 
tions in new hirings were stressed. 

An analysis of provisions of collective 
agreements by the Economics and Research 
Branch of the Department facilitated dis- 
cussion of the various topics. 

The trade unionists who attended, all 
union officials, were Miss Helmi Caren, 
Hotel and Restaurant Employees’ and Bar- 
tenders’ International Union; Miss Yvette 
Charpentier, International Ladies’ Garment 
Workers’ Union; Miss Jeanne Duval, Serv- 
ice Employees’ Federation (CNTU); Charles 
Meridew, United Steelworkers of America 
(office employees); Miss Iona Samis, United 
Packinghouse, Food and Allied Workers of 
America; and Mrs. Betty Whittaker, Inter- 
national Brotherhood of Bookbinders. Miss 
Margaret MclIrvine of the National Em- 
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ployment Service, Dr. John McDonald and 
Felix Quinet of the Economics and Re- 
search Branch of the Department of Labour, 
Guy de Merlis of the LABOUR GAZETTE 
and the staff of the Women’s Bureau were 
present at the meeting. 





Government Agencies Recognize 
Need for Accident Prevention 


A greater acceptance of the fact that 
there is a need for organized accident pre- 
vention activities within the Public Service 
is indicated in the response of government 
departments and agencies to the latest 
annual report on claims for work injuries 
of federal employees (L.G., March, p. 194). 

An intention to make greater use of the 
safety advisory service of the Accident 
Prevention and Compensation Branch (for- 
merly Government Employees Compensa- 
tion Branch) of the Department of Labour 
is also indicated. 

Typical of the comments received by the 
Branch from other departments are the 
following: 

“| . we are anxious to do all possible 
to limit accidents and work injuries, and 
any suggestions from your advisory service 
concerning our present procedures would 
be most welcome ” 

“I have asked the Chief of Personnel 
Services to take steps to formulate an 
accident prevention program for our depart- 
ment and no doubt he will be calling upon 
the safety advisory service of your depart- 
ment for assistance.” 
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Unions Have Problem Adjusting 
To Technological Change 


“Technological change has become the 
only significant constant in our increasingly 
complex industrial organizations.” Although 
management has adjusted to change fairly 
well, “unions have a far greater problem 
in terms of the impact on membership,” 
said Richard A. Beaumont, Director of Re- 
search, Industrial Relations Counselors, Inc., 
New York. 

Speaking on technological change and its 
effects at the Industrial Relations Confer- 
ence of the Rubber Manufacturers Associa- 
tion, Inc., in December, Mr. Beaumont 
made these added observations: 

—The diminishing size of the blue-collar 
labour force is not the only reason for 
“the decrease in the absolute and relative 
size of the labour movement, but it certainly 
accounts for the inability of unions to keep 
pace in membership strength with the over- 
all growth of the labour force.” 

—Unions have lost membership through 
an upgrading of work, which creates jobs 
outside the bargaining unit. 

—Organized labour may try to protect 
workers by: asking for interplant or inter- 
company transfers; seeking to broaden 
seniority rights; and requesting earlier pen- 
sions, relocation benefits and _ retraining 
rights. 


“Unions argue that employees have a 
vested right in their jobs and that if they 
are separated from employment they must 
be paid for giving up their rights.” This 
has resulted in special severance-pay de- 
mands. 





U.S. Minimum Wage Increases 
Had No Inflationary Effects 


“The 1961 minimum wage increases had 
no discernible effects on average wages in 
the economy generally,” said United States 
Secretary of Labor W. Willard Wirtz in a 
report to Congress. “There is no indication 
that these increases produced any general 
upward pressure on the wage structure.” 

The increases “had no discernible effect 
on the nation-wide level of employment in 
the industries affected,” the report added. 
In fact, employment has risen in these 
industries since the increases took effect. 

The 1961 increase, to $1.15 an hour, 
which took effect on September 3 that 
year, was provided for in an amendment to 
the U.S. Fair Labor Standards Act (L.G. 
1961, p. 698). The Act requires the Secre- 
tary of Labor to report annually to Con- 
gress. 
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The same amendment brought an addi- 
tional 3.6 million workers under the Act 
at a minimum rate of $1.00. 

In his report the Secretary pointed out 
also that, as a rule, workers who were not 
covered by the Act generally did not bene- 
fit, even indirectly, from the increases. He 
said this fact underlined the necessity for 
further extending the coverage of the Act. 

More than 2,500,000 low-paid workers 
gained by receiving wage increases of over 
$500,000,000 a year. These included some 
600,000 who were among the 3,600,000 not 
previously covered, and who had been 
receiving less than $1.00 an hour. 

The effects of the increases—on inflation 
and employment—were carefully watched 
by the U.S. Department of Labor, and 
were the opposite of repeated predictions 
to the contrary. This was revealed by the 
surveys supplying data for the report. 

In the quarter century since the enact- 
ment in 1938 of the Fair Labor Standards 
Act, the federal minimum wage has been 
increased five times from its original 25 
cents an hour. 





Median Increase in U.S. in 1962 
Negotiations Highest Since 1959 


A median wage increase of 3.4 per cent 
was provided in major collective agree- 
ments negotiated in the United States during 
1962, according to preliminary estimates 
of the U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics. It 
was the highest annual rise in wages since 
1959. 

The rise in non-manufacturing was greater 
than in manufacturing. Almost all of the 
750,000 workers covered by agreements 
that provided no wage increase were in 
manufacturing. 

The increases averaged 2.9 per cent in 
manufacturing and 4.1 per cent in non- 
manufacturing. 

Four fifths of the 3,750,000 covered in 
1962 negotiations received wage increases. 


Winter Works Program Provides 
52 Million Man-Days of Work 


By March 22, projects accepted under 
the Municipal Winter Works Incentive Pro- 
gram numbered 6,955; they provided an 
estimated 5,571,247 man-days of work dur- 
ing the period of the program. Projects 
approved under the 1961-62 program num- 
bered 8,247 and man-days of work pro- 
vided, 5,784,374. 

The estimated number of men to be hired 
during the program period had reached 
124,397 by March 22. 
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Ontario Federation of Labour Holds Education Conference 


Various views about the future of the 
trade union movement in Canada were ex- 
pressed by speakers at an Ontario Federa- 
tion of Labour educational conference held 
during the latter part of February in Nia- 
gara Falls. The meeting, which was attended 
by between 700 and 800 delegates from 
unions all over Ontario, was addressed by 
labour leaders and by two university pro- 
fessors who are specialists in industrial 
relations. 


Difficulties facing the labour movement 
the speakers agreed, included a falling off 
in union membership, lack of success in 
organizing white-collar workers, who are 
increasing in numbers at the expense of 
blue-collar workers; the need for adjust- 
ment to changing industrial and economic 
conditions; internal dissension in the move- 
ment; and a measure of public hostility 
towards trade unions. 


Measures proposed by labour speakers 
to meet these difficulties included: increas- 
ing the powers of the Canadian Labour 
Congress, merging of small national and 
international unions to form larger and 
more effective units, appointing more 
specialists to union staffs, and giving more 
attention to labour’s “public image.” 


Labour Speakers 


The belief that more power would have 
to be transferred to the CLC from its 
affiliates was expressed by William Dodge, 
Executive Vice-President of the Congress. 
Such a transfer of authority would affect 
organization, jurisdiction, the structure of 
unions, and perhaps eventually collective 
bargaining. The CLC needed to be not 
only a forum for the production of ideas 
but also the means to implement them, he 
said. 


Organization should be more vigorous, 
should aim at new groups, and should em- 
ploy new methods. He was convinced that 
organizing techniques now being explored 
would prove productive. 


Merger as a cure for labour’s lack of 
growth was proposed by Stanley Little, 
President of the National Union of Public 
Service Employees, which is soon to merge 
with the National Union of Public Em- 
ployees (L.G., Feb., p. 111). Several 
hundred unions in Canada have fewer than 
10,000 members, and could not afford 
research officers or a sufficient number of 
organizers. 

He urged that a definite effort be made 
to reduce the number of unions operating 
in Canada, even if it meant the merger 
of some smaller unions with larger ones, or 
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their withdrawal from their present jurisdic- 
tion in favour of other CLC affiliates better 
able to do the job. 


Ralph Helstein of Chicago, President of 
the United Packinghouse, Food and Allied 
Workers, branded as “sheer irresponsibility” 
the idea that somehow jobs would be found 
for the thousands of workers annually dis- 
placed through automation. He contended 
that labour’s prescription for dealing with 
unemployment—the shorter work week— 
was a temporary but essential means of 
producing, not more leisure, but more jobs. 

Labour must slow down the introduction 
of automation in order to provide time 
for the necessary social adjustments, he 
said. Corporations have been known to 
delay the introduction of new equipment 
until products could be developed that 
would lead to new jobs for those who 
would be displaced, he said. “This kind of 
social responsibility must become more 
pervasive,” he contended. 

He argued that the cost of the transition 
to full automation should be borne by 
society as a whole, and not only by those 
whose jobs cease to exist. He suggested 
that a guaranteed income should be pro- 
vided for those who are thrown out of 
work, until a long-term solution could be 
found for their case. 


Henry Rhodes, Assistant Director of 
Organization, Canadian Labour Congress, 
said that the old picture of the big boss 
who grew fat on the sweat of his em- 
ployees had been displaced by that of the 
union boss who was given his weight in 
gold each year. “We want to organize the 
workers who constitute the public. We can- 
not do so as long as we are ogres in their 
eyes,” he said. 

David Archer, President of the Ontario 
Federation of Labour, said that as far as 
labour-management co-operation was con- 
cerned he had found nothing more sub- 
stantial than some pious utterances at 
labour-management seminars to indicate any 
change of attitude. Judging by what he had 
seen while sitting on the Ontario Labour 
Relations Board, management still regarded 
the union movement as a necessary evil. 
“I cannot honestly say I have seen any 
real attempt by management to co-operate 
with labour, or to accept them as a full 
partner,” he said. 

Harry J. Waisglass, Canadian Research 
Director of the United Steelworkers, who 
spoke on planning for the expansion of 
Canadian trade, said that a ten-province 
“common market” would bring political 
and economic unity to Canada. 
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“Confederation has so far failed to give 
Canada a viable economic basis on which 
to build effective national unity, with a 
national sense of purpose and direction... 
Canada’s political unity is artificial and 
superficial. It is far from being a single 
state,” Mr. Waisglass contended. 


He recommended studying and planning 
for “massive trade adjustments” and greater 
freedom of trade. He expressed the view 
that “economic independence of the U.S. 
is almost impossible,” and that “our pros- 
pects for maximum growth opportunities 
with the greatest possible political independ- 
ence would be enhanced by a multi-nation 
free trade area that would include both 
Canada and the U.S. If such efforts failed, 
Canada would become more economically 
dependent on the U.S., or it would become 
Part, o1, the, U.S. 


University Speakers 


Workers share the general public’s in- 
creasing dislike for strikes, Prof. H. D. 
Woods, Director of the McGill University 
Industrial Relations Centre, told the con- 
ference. “I believe it is becoming imperative 
that unions and employers make a deter- 
mined assault on the strike so as to reduce 
it to the lowest practical minimum,” he 
said. 


Although unions should keep the strike 
weapon, they were in fact using it less 
and less, he said, and the question of the 
“public interest” was becoming more im- 
portant in collective bargaining. 


The very successes of unionism in win- 
ning recognition and the right to bargaining 
in good faith “have reduced the element of 
blind loyalty of the workers and have 
lessened public sympathy, not for unionism, 
but for the strike weapon,” Prof. Woods 
said. 


He attributed the decline in union mem- 
bership from a high point in 1959 to three 
main causes: a drop in blue-collar jobs 
and increase in white-collar ones, a decline 
in “emotionally charged” issues of social 
injustice, and rising affluence. 

To deal with the situation, he suggested: 
amalgamation into larger units; reorganiza- 
tion of individual union operations; heavier 
reliance on experts to deal with complicated 
things such as pensions, seniority and auto- 
mation; improving relations between unions 
and their rank-and-file members, for exam- 
ple by establishing independent appeal 
boards; and improving the union “public 
image.” 

One result of automation is that unions 
and management are confronted with prob- 
lems that may be beyond the scope of 
collective bargaining as we know it, Prof. 
Woods said. The whole concept of bargain- 
ing has changed and unions are involved 
in a mass of technical details that require 
the services of persons with skills and tech- 
nical knowledge, he contended. He asserted 
that it was necessary to recognize that 
some problems, especially those arising out 
of the new insecurity associated with auto- 
mation, are beyond the capacity of collective 
bargaining. 

Prof. J. H. G. Crispo of the University 
of Toronto’s School of Business took a 
serious view of the outlook for labour, and 
he said bluntly that unless organized labour 
learned to make itself more attractive to 
the new types of workers coming into 
existence, it faced a dismal future. 

Prof. Crispo said he was convinced that 
in the long run white-collar workers—who 
have in a sense become machine tenders— 
would be organized; but he thought that 
white-collar and blue-collar workers might 
drift into two separate trade union federa- 
tions. 





White-Collar Workers in Britain 


A British report on 30 unions of white- 
collar workers shows that in an 11-year 
period the aggregate gain in membership 
was more than 25 per cent but much more 
in some of them. The report was prepared 
for the TUC’s annual conference of non- 
manual workers. 

Union membership among journalists in- 
creased by a third; among draughtsmen by 
more than 50 per cent; among film artistes 
by nearly 80 per cent; among bank em- 
ployees by more than 90 per cent; and 
organizations for supervisory staffs, execu- 
tives and technicians increased their mem- 
bership by 130 per cent. 
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One factor that helps recruitment, the 
report said, is the steadily shrinking num- 
ber of separate organizations. There has 
been an average of one amalgamation a 
year among TUC unions since the war. 
idee ete Vite Viti Wey) Serie et 
CORRECTION—In the article, “Report of 
Committee of Inquiry into Unemployment 
Insurance Act” in the February number, 
the last sentence of the second paragraph 
under the heading, “National Employment 
Service” on page 122 should have read, 
“The Unemployment Insurance Commis- 
sion also would appoint chairmen of boards 
of referees” and not “would not appoint.” 
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Reports on First Six Months 
Of U.S. Manpower Training Act 


A total of 25,000 unemployed and under- 
employed workers were approved for train- 
ing under the Manpower Development and 
Training Act during its first six months of 
operation, and of the 1,143 trainees who 
had completed courses by the end of last 
year, 70 per cent had been placed in jobs, 
United States Secretary of Labor W. Wil- 
lard Wirtz has announced in his submission 
to Congress of the first report on the 
administration of the Act. 

The Act provides for the setting up by the 
Secretary of Labor of a program for testing, 
counselling, and selecting for occupational 
training those unemployed or underem- 
ployed persons who, without training, can- 
not reasonably be expected to be able to 
obtain suitable full-time employment. It 
also makes a similar provision for youths 
of 16 years of age or older who need 
occupational training and further schooling. 
Workers in farm families with less than 
$1,200 a year net family income are con- 
sidered to be unemployed for the purposes 
of the Act. 

The Act also requires the Secretary of 
Labor to provide counselling and place- 
ment services for those who have completed 
their training, as well as follow-up studies 
to determine whether the programs provided 
meet the need for training of those referred 
under the Act. 

Before selecting a person for training the 
Department is required to find out whether 
there is a reasonable likelihood that when 
he has been trained he will be able to find 
a job in the occupation for which he has 
been trained. If such employment is not 
available in district where the applicant 
lives, the Department must obtain reason- 
able assurance that he is willing to accept 
employment elsewhere. 

Weekly training allowances to persons 
undergoing training are paid by the federal 
Government for a period not exceeding 
52 weeks, through agreements with the 
various states. The amount of such allow- 
ances is not to exceed the average weekly 
unemployment compensation payment per 
week of total unemployment in the state 
making such payments, during the most 
recent quarter for which data are available. 
For a person who is getting unemployment 
compensation, the federal Government pay- 
ment may be used to supplement the unem- 
ployment compensation to bring it up to 
the amount indicated above. 

Provision is also made for payment of 
transportation and subsistence expenses for 
those engaged in training, including on-the- 
job training, if such persons are being 
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trained at a place not within commuting 
distance of their homes. 

The Act provides that if state unemploy- 
ment compensation payments are being 
made to a trainee who is entitled to a 
training allowance, the state shall be com- 
pensated for such payments by the federal 
Government. 

The Act further provides for the setting 
up by the Secretary of a national advisory 
committee to make recommendations to 
him regarding the carrying out of the 
provisions of the Act. 

The Secretary, in his report, stated that 
at the end of December 1962 about $19,- 
000,000 had been set aside to cover 430 
training projects. Of this total, $11,000,000 
was for training allowances and $8,000,000 
was for the direct costs of training. The 
average cost per trainee was reckoned to 
be $1,178; 





Free World’s Women Unionists 
Meeting in Vienna at Month-end 


A meeting of about 60 women trade 
union representatives from all parts of the 
free world is scheduled to take place from 
April 29 to May 3 in Vienna. It is being 
organized by the International Confedera- 
tion of Free Trade Unions and the Inter- 
national Trade Secretariats. 

Delegates from 35 countries in Asia, 
the Middle East, North and South America, 
Africa and Europe will study the questions 
confronting working women throughout the 
world.. Among the subjects to be discussed 
are: the role of women and trade unions 
in the struggle for peace in a democratic 
society; the needs of women workers in 
industrialized countries; and the problems 
of women workers in the developing coun- 
tries. 

During the week after the meeting, from 
May 6 to 10, a seminar for women trade 
unionists on “Trade unions and the prob- 
lems and needs of the world’s women 
workers” will be held at Tegernsee, Ger- 
many. 





Machinists Celebrate 75th 
Anniversary Next Month 


The 75th anniversary of the founding of 
the International Association of Machinists 
will be celebrated in May. 

In a message to all IAM lodges, President 
A. J. Hayes said few organizations in any 
field have survived for 75 years and that 
for a union to be growing and developing 
at 75 “is a living testimony to the courage, 
the determination, the wisdom and the ideal- 
ism of our members.” 
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Professional Manpower Advisory Committee 


Eighth meeting told that science graduates may outnumber engineering graduates 


in a few years, that doctors 
universities raising admission 


At its eighth meeting, held on February 
25 in Ottawa, the Advisory Committee on 
Professional Manpower was told that science 
graduates may outnumber engineers in a 
few years, that doctors and dentists were in 
short supply and insufficient facilities existed 
for training dentists, and that Canada’s 
intermediate universities and colleges had 
raised admission standards. In at least two 
provinces, the universities had raised the 
admission standard for students enrolling 
from other provinces. 

University enrolment statistics submitted 
to the meeting showed that the number 
of science graduates may soon exceed that 
of engineers, already in short supply. 

To free more engineers for strictly en- 
gineering duties, the Committee emphasized 
the importance of training more technicians. 

The Committee agreed that its Sub- 
committee on Professional Manpower Statis- 
tics, established as the result of a recom- 
mendation by the Committee at its previous 
meeting (L.G., Jan. 1962, p. 11), continue 
its work. 

The preparation of a statistical handbook 
on professional manpower, recommended by 
delegates at the previous meeting, was in 
the final stages, the meeting was told. 

Delegates found that, statistically, the 
excessive outflow of engineers and scientific 
manpower to the United States and other 
countries continued, but learned that, his- 
torically, Canada had been “the winner” 
rather than the loser in the interchange of 
professional manpower with other countries. 


J. P. Francis, Director, Economics and 
Research Branch, Department of Labour, was 
Chairman of the meeting, which was attend- 
ed by representatives of professional asso- 
ciations, education and university groups, 
research and government bodies, and crown 
corporations. 


The purpose of the Advisory Committee 
on Professional Manpower is to bring to- 
gether representatives of various groups 
to discuss professional manpower, to act 
as a consultative group and advise the 
Department of Labour on professional man- 
power research, and to serve aS a means 
of communication and interchange of in- 
formation. 
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and dentists still in short supply, that smaller 
standards. Training of technicians is stressed 


Economics and Research Branch 


A report on the research activities of the 
Economics and Research Branch in the 
area of professional manpower was pre- 
sented by A. D. Boyd, head of the Pro- 
fessional Manpower Section. 


He quoted the latest statistics obtained 
from the Branch’s most recent survey of 
the Register of Scientific and Technical 
Personnel. Each year, one third of the 
Register receives a survey questionnaire; 
the 1962 survey was the sixth. 


The Register now lists more than 88,000 
professional persons, of whom about 55,000 
are engineers and architects, and 33,000 
are scientists. During the 1962 survey, 
about 77 per cent had replied. 


Mr. Boyd also described the numerous 
changes made in the Directory of Canadians 
Studying in the United States (L.G., Feb., 
p. 109); the practice of including details on 
the number of students intending to return 
to Canada had been discontinued this year. 


He reported that the statistical handbook 
on professional manpower, the preparation 
of which had been suggested by the Com- 
mittee at its previous meeting, was now in 
the final stages. 


The Branch planned to continue with 
research on professional manpower supply 
and projected demand during the current 
year. The survey of the supply side was 
well under way. 


In the subsequent discussion, Dr. Ed- 
ward F. Sheffield, Director of Research, 
Canadian Universities Foundation, sug- 
gested that the Directory of Canadians 
Studying in the United States make a dis- 
tinction between full-time and part-time 
students. 

The suggestion was also made that other 
professional classes be included in the pro- 
jections for the professional manpower 
supply and demand, the emphasis now being 
on science and engineering. To do this, it 
might be necessary to make use of pro- 
jections made by other agencies. It was 
proposed that the Economics and Research 
Branch act as a liaison medium for the 
various groups interested in and working 
on the numerous problems of assessing 
professional manpower, especially in the 
matter of demand projections carried out 
by different agencies. 
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There was discussion on the loss of 
engineers and scientists to other countries, 
especially to the United States. Although 
the statistics showed that currently and 
during recent years, Canada was the loser, 
it was pointed out by Mr. Francis that 
“historically we have been the winner” as 
far as the general outflow and inflow of 
professional persons was concerned. The 
loss of technical and scientific personnel to 
the United States was often overemphasized. 


Subcommittee on Statistics 


The report on the activities of the Sub- 
committee on Professional Manpower Sta- 
tistics was presented by Dr. Paul H. 
Casselman, its Chairman. 

He stated that the subcommittee had 
been organized in July 1962 and had held 
four meetings since. “The role of the sub- 
committee, which is advisory in nature,” 
said Dr. Casselman, “is to bring together 
interested agencies in order to discuss sta- 
tistical needs and make suggestions for 
improving and developing statistics in the 
field.” 

On the question of the definition of pro- 
fessional manpower, the subcommittee had 
agreed to adopt a broad definition that 
included technicians, because a great num- 
ber of professionally trained persons were 
engaged in technician work and a number 
of technicians were holding professional 
jobs in the broader and practical meaning 
of the term. 

One of the statistical gaps that the sub- 
committee will attempt to fill concerns 
part-time enrolment at Canadian universi- 
ties. As statistics on university graduations 
include both the full-time and part-time 
students, and since the number of part-time 
students varies greatly with the course, 
“you get a distorted picture of the rela- 
tionship between enrolments and gradua- 
tions in specific fields,’ Dr. Casselman 
stated. 


Individual Group Reports 


Among reports by individual members 
of the Committee was a statement on the 
expansion of the new Atomic Energy of 
Canada Limited establishment in the Win- 
nipeg area. Supporting technicians equal in 
number to the professional staff would be 
required in the near future, it was reported. 

T. H. G. Michael of the Chemical Insti- 
tute of Canada reported that chemists with 
an honors degree at the bachelor level were 
disappearing. Graduates were going on to 
the doctorate level and the resulting gap 
was being filled to some extent by other 
graduates having some specialization. By 
1970, the universities would need a whole 
year’s graduating class for their own staffs, 
the Institute predicted. 
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Leo Nadeau of the Canadian Council of 
Professional Engineers reported that its 
salary survey would soon be extended to 
four provinces in the West (instead of 
covering Ontario and Quebec only), and 
later to the Maritimes. Seven provincial en- 
gineering associations had set up or were 
setting up interprovincial certification pro- 
grams for engineering technicians, the 
Council reported. 


Dr. Sheffield, Canadian Universities Foun- 
dation, presented a report on admission to 
university. During the past five years, it 
stated, Canada’s intermediate size univer- 
sities and colleges have been raising their 
admission standards, bringing them nearer 
to those of the larger universities. Required 
averages now ranged from 60 to 70 per 
cent at the junior matriculation level, and 
55 to 65 per cent at senior matriculation. In 
at least two cases, students from outside a 
province required higher averages than those 
from within the province. 

There were insufficient places available 
in 1962 for qualified applicants wishing 
to study medicine and dentistry. The report 
added that this stituation had obtained for 
some time. 

T. G. Willis of the Agricultural Institute 
of Canada, reported the Institute’s concern 
over the short supply of graduates that was 
developing in agriculture. 


Technician Education 


Dr. Garnet T. Page, Engineering Institute 
of Canada, reported on problems of tech- 
nician education. He referred to the work 
undertaken by the National Advisory Com- 
mittee on Technological Education, of 
which he is the Chairman, and the recom- 
mendation it made at its meeting during 
January (L.G., March, p. 208). 

Dr. Page hoped that a meeting of the 
principals of institutes of technology, as 
recommended by that Committee, would 
take place in early June. 

During discussion of the report, the 
point was again brought out that many 
engineers were doing technicians’ work, and 
that when more graduates from the institutes 
of technology became available, the engineer 
supply picture would be changed. 

On the question of why graduates of 
institutes of technology should not be given 
formal credits toward university, Mr. Na- 
deau of the Canadian Council of Profes- 
sional Engineers stated that two different 
types, not levels, of education were involved. 

Why a student should enroll in an institute 
of technology in preference to a university, 
when he met the admission standard for 
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both, was explained to some degree by the 
limit of financial support some parents 
could afford, said one delegate. The view 
was expressed that a technology student 
should be able to proceed further, with 
formal credits, if he wanted to. 

The high attrition rate in university 
courses experienced by top-level high school 
graduates received some criticism. One dele- 
gate wanted to know what the universities 
did with or to all the top-level high school 
students they demanded. 

It was brought out that a “top-flight” 
graduate from Ryerson Institute of Tech- 
nology, now received almost the same 
starting salary as a bachelor of science 
graduate from a university. 


Supply and Demand 


Reporting on the current and future 
labour market for engineers and scientists, 
Dr. Paul H. Casselman, Chief, Manpower 
Resources Division, Economics and Re- 
search Branch, gave the results of two recent 
surveys for establishing the supply and 
projecting possible demand. 

The surveys showed that enrolments in 
science were up, but that those in engineer- 
ing were down, and that the number of 
science graduates may surpass that of 
engineering graduates in the near future. 
The supply of engineers is already con- 
sidered inadequate. 


On the question of loss through emigra- 
tion, 1959-61 figures showed that Canada 
was losing more engineers than it gained 
from all sources, and the 1962 figures are 
expected to be similar. 


Total engineering enrolment rose from 
8,367 in 1950-51 to 14,631 in 1961-62, and 
total university enrolment from 64,036 to 
121,547. During the same period, pure 
science enrolment increased from 4,049 to 
12,215. 

Engineering enrciment rose, with some 
annual fluctuation, from 13.1 per cent of 
total university enrolment in 1950-51 to 17 
per cent in 1957-58, and then dropped to 
12.0 per cent of total university enrol- 
ment in 1961-62. By contrast, the pure 
science enrolment was 6.3 per cent of 
total university enrolment in 1950-51 and, 
although it also fluctuated somewhat, rose 
to 10.0 per cent of the total by 1961-62. 

The ratio of job vacancies to unplaced 
applicants of engineers was 39.7 in 1950, 
reached a high of 576.2 in 1956, and drop- 
ped ‘o 116.6 in 1962 (based on 11 months 
in 1962). There was considerable fluctua- 
tion ii: the intervening years. 

A d'‘scussion viewpoint presented was 
that there are many ways of classifying 
or defining engineers, it was therefore diffi- 
cult to determine if there really is a 
shortage of engineers in Canada. Dr. Cassel- 
man expressed the view that, if the shortage 
of engineers in Canada was real, salaries 
would rise, and there would be less emigra- 
tion from Canada to the U.S. 

Classification of today’s engineers was 
difficult, it was pointed out. There were 
many in managerial functions, and some 
engineers were even engaged in accounting 
in some firms, where their engineering back- 
ground fitted them to conduct surveys or 
perform operational analyses. Managerial 
classes should be included in the statistics, 
some delegates thought. 





Deplores Canada’s Lack of Opportunities for Research Workers 


Research and development are, from the 
national standpoint, the key to improved 
products and increased productivity, and, 
from the company point of view, “the 
source of soundness of stature and ade- 
quate self-sufficiency,” said Carl A. Pol- 
lock, President of the Canadian Manu- 
facturers’ Association, in an address last 
month in Toronto to the National Con- 
ference of Producers and Consumers. 


Mr. Pollock went on to say that Canada, 
however, was technologically far behind 
the other industrial nations of the world. 
“Actually we are faced with a real challenge 
to catch up with our competitors. We 
must spend more and ever more on in- 
dustrial and scientific research, because, 
in a modern industrial state, the ability of 
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industry to at least keep abreast of de- 
velopments in all fields is the only guaran- 
tee of progress,” he said. 

A large part of research expenditures 
goes into salaries, he said, and he wondered 
“how we are going to keep in Canada the 
many young people whose hard-earned and 
costly qualifications fit them for research 
employment if there are insufficient op- 
portunities available to them here. 

“We Canadians gladly subsidize university 
undergraduate and postgraduate education, 
yet incorporate insufficient creative jobs to 
keep most of these students in Canada,” Mr. 
Pollock said. 

Canadian industry is spending millions 
of dollars on industrial and scientific re- 
search each year, and expenditure and in- 
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vestment in this field are growing “at the 
remarkable rate of 15 per cent annually,” 
he went on. “And yet the truth of the 
matter is that we are not spending nearly 
enough.” 

Asking where the money for research 
was to come from, he said that as far as 
private industry is concerned it must come 
in the first instance from corporate earn- 
ings. “One of the reasons why we have 
been lagging in the field of research,” the 
CMA President asserted, “is unquestionably 
because industry’s profits declined over 


most of the past decade, at a time when 
rising competition from the newly equipped, 
industrially profitable nations of Western 
Europe made it more necessary than ever 
that our creativity should have been in- 
creasing.” 

He pointed out that the Canadian manu- 
facturer’s profit is much smaller than is 
popularly supposed. “In reality,” he said, 
“the average profit on the sales dollar earned 
by Canadian companies rarely exceeds 5 
cents, and in recent years has frequently 
been sharply less than this.” 





The Challenge of Automation 


Challenge of automation is fo reconcile clash between efficiency of operation 
and preservation of human values, and time for solution is short. Automation 
is a promise of benefits for the economy, a source of concern for wage-earners 


The challenge of automation, in broad 
outline, is “to reconcile clash between effi- 
ciency of operation and preservation of 
human values,” said Rev. Dennis J. Comey, 
S.J., in an address to Georgetown Univer- 
sitys Conference on Social Ethics and 
Automation. His paper was published in 
the February number of The Lamp, monthly 
publication of the Franciscan Friars, Gar- 
rison, N.Y. 


Automation is both a promise of won- 
drous benefits for the nation’s economy and 
a source of concern for wage-earners. Father 
Comey described automation’s advantages, 
listed its disadvantages, and warned labour 
and management that in facing the chal- 
lenge, “we have not much time.” 


In his address he said also, in essence, 
that: 


—Automation is necessary to meet pres- 
ent and future demands placed upon the 
economy and society. 


—Its exploitation by business should not 
be directed simply to more and faster, 
continuing profits. Some control may be 
necessary, but there should be no panic 
in considering or evolving it. 


—Users of automation can point to 
well-proved production advantages; yet the 
existence of some concern is evidenced 
by the demand that “free men be not 
enslaved to hardware.” 


—“That appalling 50-per-cent figure 
applied to the unskilled and semi-skilled, 
then transferred to the permanently unem- 
ployable, must shrink.” 
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—Automating industrialists can soften the 
impact by “cultivating economic patience.” 
The current mood is that any investment 
must show prompt dividend. 


—Organized labour “has chosen to play 
the part of a hypercritical observer; its 
contribution to an easing of anticipated 
hardship has been negative and of negligible 
Value.” 


—Unions could make a bold move by 
foregoing any pay increases, for a limited 
time, on behalf of unionized workers now 
earning three dollars an hour or more. 
A two-year trial could reveal much about 
the effects of automation. 


—A good basic education will be a future 
requisite for newcomers to the labour force; 
“an automated future puts a premium on 
refined skills.” 


Automation Is a Need 


Automation is a need, to achieve eco- 
nomic and social goals. It guarantees a 
sound return in productivity for every 
dollar invested in equipment. It spells oppor- 
tunity to slash operating costs, increase 
production and productivity, and strengthen 
purchasing power by making lower prices 
possible. 


There is a suspicion that more and faster 
“automated” profits has become the sole 
aim; and there are calls for a safeguard 
against excesses, a safeguard that in the 
extreme would amount to total control of 
the decision-making authority. But “let it 
be affirmed that the industrialist who looks 
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to automation as an improved source of 
production, sales, profits, need not be tabbed 
an enemy of society... 


“If a social conscience fails to prompt 
the industrialist to maintain a regard for 
people, investors, managers and supervisors, 
employees and customers, let no moan of 
anguish rend his peace when legislative 
remedy is prescribed.” 

An effort has been made to ease the fear 
of those who see the threat of vanishing 
jobs by promising less emphasis on manual 
strength, safer and cleaner shops, increased 
worker pride resulting from the prestige 
of association with a progressive plant, and 
that automation must create more jobs, 
increase wages and provide more secure 
job tenure. 

But the forecast of sweetened job satis- 
faction, living-room working conditions, 
and the opening of job opportunities “in 
an uncalendared future” is too vague and 
too glib, Father Comey continued. The man 
who works for wages rebels at electronic 
penury and cries: “Don’t forget me.” 

It oversimplifies the problem to grumble 
that workers and their unions stubbornly 
cling to outdated jobs and work practices. 
While waiting for a “blueprint of answers,” 
he said, we can only “pluck a few proposals 
out of thin air.” And the first is retraining. 

If current retraining programs, both 
government and industry, have had dis- 
appointing results, the effort need not be 
considered wasteful: trial and error can 
lead to a workable formula. 

Perhaps the barrier is psychological. Auto- 
mation’s impact, though headlined by numbers 
and percentages, is more emphatically individual 
and personal. Resistance to change is indeli- 
berate. The American worker is victimized by 
his habits; he is ultra-conservative, a guardian 
of the status quo, disinclined to risk job security 
gained through years of service. Relying on 
an acquired skill and familiarity with job de- 
mands, made fearful of a summons to adjust 
to new conditions, the sturdy husband and 
father chooses to gamble that his job and 
wage will outlast the engineer’s invention. Given 
that frame of mind, batteries of tests can reflect 
a spurious lack of ability, talent, desire. 


The “appalling” figure of 50 per cent— 
the unskilled and semi-skilled—who be- 
come unemployed must be reduced, and 
industry can help by cultivating “economic 
patience’—by not adhering strictly to the 
premise that profits must be continuously 
growing, that any investment must show 
prompt profit, and by not laying off workers 
as a quick cost-cutting measure. 

“Little wonder that job-hunters scoff at 
the exhortation to adopt a long-range mea- 
surement when employers fix their sights 
no further than the next payday. 
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“A social conscience is imperative. If 
our past guides the future, concern for 
automation’s unemployed will be tightly 
tailored to the columns of an accountant’s 
ledger.” 

Possibly a more painful effect of auto- 
mation is the frustration suffered by young 
people seeking a first job. “More exacting 
qualifications are in prospect. An automated 
future puts a premium on refined skills...” 


Organized Labour 

Organized labour, beyond playing the 
part of a “hypercritical observer,” has done 
little to solve the problem: “its contribution 
to an easing of anticipated hardship has 
been negative and of negligible value.” It 
advances an _ oversimplified solution in 
advocating the hiring of more workers, 
when in fact, fewer are needed. 

A shortened work week is prescribed as a 
remedy for unemployment miseries. “In a 
more remote day, this proposal would have 
been dignified as a true share-the-work 
program: social-minded workers would 
choose to forego work and wages to mini- 
mize the distress of the jobless.” The basic 
concept has been distorted, however—it is 
now a shorter work week without pay 
reduction, which proposal increases the 
hourly rate for those who retain jobs. It 
can be counted “as sheer folly to assume 
that employers will jump current wages 
10 to 15 per cent and hire new employees 
at so ballooned a rate.” 


Father Comey suggests unions and their 
leaders could startle a worried nation by 
“one bold move”—a pledge that all union- 
ized workers now earning three dollars or 
more an hour would forego any wage 
increases for a limited time. Likening this 
to the wartime no-strike agreement, he 
believes that a trial period of two years 
would be enough to gauge the “economic 
promise” and measure the personal hard- 
ship stemming from automation. He pointed 
to recent agreements in the U.S. steel and 
aluminum industries as a “half-step for- 
ward” in this direction. 


Future workers will need a comprehensive 
basic education more so than specific skills, 
he asserted. “Key punching cannot replace 
ability to analyze a situation, to diagnose 
a problem.” The liberal arts in education 
should not be discarded, he emphasized. 

To cope with automation, “labour and 
management, waiting and watching for the 
next move, should be reminded that we 
have not much time,” he concluded. 
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Industrial Fatalities in Canada 
during Fourth Quarter of 1962 


Deaths from industrial accidents during quarter numbered 246, decrease of 51 
from fotal in previous quarter and of 43 from number in same quarter of 1961 


There were 246* industriai fatalities in 
Canada during the fourth quarter of 1962, 
according to the latest reports received by 
the Department of Labour. 

During the previous quarter, 297 fatali- 
ties were recorded, including 62 in a sup- 
plementary list. In the fourth quarter of 
the previous year, 289 fatalities were 
recorded. 

During the quarter under review, there 
were three accidents that each resulted in 
the deaths of three persons. On November 
7, three men were killed when two trucks 
collided near St. Nicholas, 15 miles south- 
west of Quebec, Que. On November 8, 
three men died of asphyxiation in a re- 
finery tower at Port Credit, Ont., while 
unloading drums of catalyst pellets. On 
December 26, three men died of exposure 
in freezing temperature after the New- 
foundland coastal schooner Mary Wes- 
combe, which had departed from Fortune, 
Nfid., ran aground at Cape Coupe at the 
southern tip of Little Miquelon Island. 


Grouping by Industries 


The largest number of fatalities, 44 each, 
occurred in the construction and manu- 
facturing industries. 

In the construction industry, 11 of the 
44 fatalities were in buildings and struc- 
tures, 13 in highways and bridges, and 20 
in miscellaneous construction. For the same 
period of the previous year, 67 fatalities 
were recorded: 22 in buildings and struc- 
tures, 16 in highways and bridges and 29 
in miscellaneous construction. During 1962’s 
third quarter, 58 construction fatalities 
were listed: 28 in buildings and structures, 
22 in highways and bridges and 8 in 
miscellaneous construction. 

Of the 44 fatalities in the manufacturing 
industry, 16 were in wood products; 7 in 
iron and steel products; 4 in transporta- 
tion equipment; 3 each in food and bever- 
ages, paper products and _ petroleum 
products; 2 each in textile products, non- 
metallic mineral products and chemical 
products; and 1 each in rubber products 
and printing products. During the same 
period of the previous year, 42 fatalities 
were recorded: 12 were in wood products; 
5 each in food and beverages, iron and 
steel products, and transportation equip- 





* See Tables H-1 and H-2 at back of book. 
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ment products; 4 in paper products; 3 each 
in non-metallic mineral and _ chemical 
products; 2 in non-ferrous products; and 1 
each in tobacco products, textile products 
and printing products. Accidents in manu- 
facturing during the third quarter of 1962 
resulted in 54 deaths: 19 in iron and steel 
products; 9 in paper products; 5 each in 
food and beverages, wood products and 
transportation equipment products; 4 in 
non-metallic mineral products; 3 in chem- 
ical products; and 2 each in non-ferrous 
and electrical apparatus products. 

The 34 fatalities that were recorded 
during the fourth quarter in the transpor- 
tation, storage and communication industry 
were distributed as follows: 18 in local 
and highway transportation; 8 in water 
transportation; 6 in railway transportation; 
and 1 each in storage and miscellaneous 
transportation. Fatalities recorded in this 
industry for the same period in 1961 
numbered 40, of which 15 were in railway 
transportation; 11 in local and highway 
transportation; 8 in water transportation; 3 
in air transportation; 2 in storage; and 1 in 
telegraphs and telephones. During 1962’s 
third quarter, 42 persons were killed in this 
industry; 23 in local and highway trans- 
portation; 10 in air transportation; 6 in 
railway transportation; and 3 in water 
transportation. 

The number of fatalities recorded in 
logging during the quarter was 29, an 
increase of 1 from the 28 listed during the 
fourth quarter of 1961, and of 7 from 
the 22 listed during the third quarter of 
1962. 

Twenty-six fatalities were recorded in the 
mining industry: 15 in metal mining, 10 
in non-metallic mineral mining and 1 in 
coal mining. During 1961’s fourth quarter, 
34 fatalities occurred: 21 in metal mining, 
8 in non-metallic mineral mining and 5 
in coal mining. Forty fatalities were listed 
for the third quarter of 1962: 26 in metal 
mining and 7 each in non-metallic mineral 
mining and coal mining. 


Grouping by Causes 
An analysis of the 246 fatalities during 
the fourth quarter of 1962 shows that 76 
(31 per cent) were the result of being 
“struck by” different objects: 57 of these 
were in the category “other objects”, 10 
were caused by “moving vehicles” and 9 
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The industrial fatalities recorded in these quarterly articles, prepared by the Collective 
Bargaining Section of the Economics and Research Branch, are those fatal accidents that 
involved persons gainfully employed and that occurred during the course of, or arose out of, 
their employment. These include deaths that resulted from industrial diseases as reported by 
the Workmen’s Compensation Boards. 

Statistics on industrial fatalities are compiled from reports received from the various 
Workmen’s Compensation Boards, the Board of Transport Commissioners and certain 


other official sources. Newspaper reports are used to supplement these. For those industries 
not covered by workmen’s compensation legislation, newspaper reports are the Department’s 
only source of information. It is possible, therefore, that coverage in such industries as 
agriculture, fishing and trapping and certain of the service groups is not as complete as in 
industries covered by compensation legislation. Similarly, a small number of traffic accidents 
that are in fact industrial may be omitted from the Department’s records because of lack of 


information in press reports. 


were the result of being struck by “tools, 
machinery, cranes, etc.” 

Fifty-five fatalities were under the head- 
ing “collisions, derailments, wrecks, etc.”; 
41 of them involved automobiles and 
trucks, 8 involved tractors and loadmo- 
biles, 4 involved railways and 1 each in- 


volved water craft and miscellaneous 
agencies. 
Forty-four fatalities were caused by 


“falls and slips”; all but two were the 
result of falls from different levels. 

Twenty-nine fatalities were the result 
of being “caught in, on or between”. Of 
these, 9 involved tractors and loadmo- 
biles; 5 each involved machinery and hoist- 
ing or conveying apparatus; 4 involved 
automobiles and trucks; 3 involved belts, 
pulleys, chains, lines, etc.; 2 involved 
trains or other railway vehicles; and 1 
involved miscellaneous agencies. 





The remaining 42 fatalities were dis- 
tributed among other causes as follows: 
13 were caused by “conflagrations, tem- 
perature extremes and explosions”; 11 were 
the result of “inhalations, absorptions, as- 
phyxiations and industrial diseases’; 9 were 
caused by “electric current”; 3 by over- 
exertion; 2 were the result of being “struck 
against or stepping on objects”; and 4 
were under the heading, “miscellaneous 
accidents”. 


By Province and Month 


By province of occurrence, the largest 
number of fatalities 86, was in Ontario. In 
British Columbia there were 42, in Quebec, 
29 and in Alberta, 27. 

During the quarter under review, there 
were 97 fatalities in October, 77 in No- 
vember and 72 in December. 





Advises Builders to Look to Home Improvement Market in Winter 


More than 55 per cent of all occupied 
dwellings in Canada were more than 15 
years old, and will be requiring a continuing 
program of maintenance, repair and im- 
provement, said Dr. W. R. Dymond, Assist- 
ant Deputy Minister of Labour, in an 
address last month to the Home Builders’ 
Association of Greater Ottawa. 

Experts estimate that the home improve- 
ment market, which currently exceeds half a 
billion dollars, could reach an annual poten- 
tial of one billion dollars. This amounts to 
more than one third of the total estimated 
expenditure on new dwellings, he added. 

“The experience of those who have been 
successful in the home improvement market 
indicates that it is an ideal winter operation. 
Winter is the time when house building tends 
to slacken off. As employers, you are no 
doubt interested in keeping your key staff 
intact during the winter months. In addition, 
you would probably welcome a new winter 
market that would enable you to more 
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evenly amortize your capital and other costs 
over a 12-month period,” Dr. Dymond said. 

He gave examples of the ways in which 
building supply dealers had exploited the 
advantages of getting home improvement 
work done during the winter months, with 
profit to themselves and to the benefit of 
customers and of building construction 
tradesmen, who were thus kept at work 
instead of being laid off during the winter- 
time. 

Builders, either individually or collec- 
tively, should make sure that the public 
was informed of “the many advantages of 
home improvement.” 

He went on to say that although he em- 
phasized the possibilities of home improve- 
ment during the winter months, he did not 
want to minimize the importance, both to 
himself and his employees, of a builder’s 
main activity of house building in the 
wintertime. 
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Civilian Rehabilitation 


Rehabilitation Institute of Montreal 


Official opening held on March 9. Institute began in 1950 with staff of four, 
including present Assistant Co-ordinator, Civilian Rehabilitation. Halifax opens 
clinic for hard of hearing. Otfawa hospital employs 20 disabled persons 


The Rehabilitation Institute of Montreal 
officially opened its new building on March 
9. Hon. George Marler, leader of the Quebec 
Legislative Council, representing Premier 
Lesage, unveiled a bronze plaque com- 
memorating the event. 

Mr. Marler described the new $3,500,000 
hospital as a “modern success story.” This 
story began in 1950 when the Institute 
opened its doors in small quarters. Dr. 
Gustave Gingras, Executive Director, had a 
staff of four persons, which included Noel 
Meilleur, now Assistant Co-ordinator, Civil- 
ian Rehabilitation; and Réal Rouleau, now 
Assistant Director, Unemployment Assist- 
ance, Department of National Health and 
Welfare. 

It soon had to move to somewhat larger 
quarters and later, in September 1952, 
moved to the Montreal Convalescent Hospi- 
tal, where it continued to operate until its 
new, up-to-date hospital building was ready 
for occupancy in February 1962. 

Today the Institute has a staff of 167 and 
is equipped to provide a variety of rehabilita- 
tion services to both children and adults. 
During the 12 years since its inception more 
than 10,000 persons have been served and 
the Institute has gained recognition as a 
leader in its field, not only in Canada but 
throughout the world, 

Dr. Gingras is a consultant to the United 
Nations Technical Assistance Administration. 

The Institute has provided training in 
physical medicine to 22 doctors, 13 from 
Canada and the others from Venezuela, 
Israel, Turkey, Greece and Spain. 


New Clinic in the Maritimes 


A New Hard of Hearing and Speech 
Assessment Clinic, the only one of its kind 
in the Maritimes, opened on January 7, 1963 
in Halifax. The major goal of the clinic 
will be to try to diagnose hearing problems 
at as early an age as possible and enroll 
small children in the Halifax Preschool 
Class for deaf children. 

The Clinic will provide diagnostic services, 
treatment and counselling for both children 
and adults. Hearing aids will be supplied 
when required along with instruction and 
training in their use. 

Dr. Arthur C. Shane is Medical Director 
and Otologist; Dr. Helen M. Hunter, 
Paediatrician; and Dr, Adam J. Sortini the 
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Audiologist, Speech Pathologist and Admin- 
istrator. 


Ottawa Hospital Employs Handicapped 


The January issue of The Link, a news 
bulletin from St. Vincent Hospital in Ottawa, 
reports on the employment of disabled 
persons in that institution. It says: 

“St. Vincent hospital has, in recent years, 
become increasingly interested in the field 
of rehabilitation. It has developed new con- 
cepts and philosophy in relation to its 
responsibility to the person with a handicap. 
Emphasis is placed on the fact that employ- 
ability depends on a worker’s ability and not 
his disability. This hospital looks at the 
man’s residual capabilities and judges him 
on these alone. If his capacities fit the 
minimum physical requirements to perform 
the job to the required standard, his dis- 
abilities are not important. 

“No special jobs are created for the dis- 
abled worker. The openings are filled by 
selective placement after a careful matching 
of the requirements of the hospital and the 
conditions of the work with the needs, cir- 
cumstances and capacities of the individual. 

“In this institution, there are not less than 
20 known disabled employees. Barriers of 
age and attitudes toward certain disabilities 
do not exist. They include amputees, blind 
persons, a deaf-mute, an _ ex-tubercular 
patient and people with hand or leg deformi- 
ties of one kind or another. We also find 
those who suffer from back and spine 
injuries, multiple sclerosis, epilepsy, polio- 
myelitis, nervousness, cardiovascular dis- 
orders and some with limited mobility. 

“Handicapped persons are actually carry- 
ing out with great satisfaction the following 
occupations: Social Work director, sub- 
contract supervisor, receptionist, dishwasher, 
laundryhand, refectory waitress, orderlies, 
kitchen help, elevator attendants, etc. 

“The employment of the physically handi- 
capped in suitable jobs is not an act of 
charity. The disabled persons have been 
found to work effectively, are usually very 
conscientious and tend to care far more for 
their job than those who can seek work 
readily anywhere. 

“The return to suitable employment is 
part and parcel of rehabilitation. The 
authorities of St. Vincent have a responsi- 
bility to employ people with a handicap...” 
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Older Workers 


Services for Older Workers 


An article in the spring issue of ‘Rehabilitation in Canada” describes action 
taken by Department of Labour and by National Employment Service fo discourage 
age discrimination in hiring, promotion and retention of Canada’s older workers 


The social and economic problem of the 
older worker, although only one of the 
many problems of aging, is perhaps, one of 
the most complex and difficult of solution. 
The difficulties of older workers reach down 
to those in their forties and fifties and 
sometimes younger. 

Vigorous action has been taken in Canada 
for many years to reduce age discrimination 
in employment. The Canadian Department 
of Labour and the National Employment 
Service—through its vast network of local 
offices—each play a distinctive role in the 
measures taken. The activities of one com- 
plement the other so that combined they 
represent a powerful force working steadily 
on behalf of older workers. In addition, the 
Canadian Government’s Interdepartmental 
Committee on Older Workers with repre- 
sentation from the NES, the Labour Depart- 
ment, the Departments of National Health 
and Welfare and Veterans Affairs, and the 
Civil Service Commission, acts in an 
advisory capacity. 

The Department of Labour, through its 
Division on Older Workers, carries on a 
continuing educational program designed to 
encourage a more favourable employment 
climate for older workers and to discourage 
age discrimination. The division also co- 
ordinates departmental activities in the field, 
stimulates research and studies and watches 
developments in other countries. In addition, 
it accumulates and disseminates factual 
information on matters related diectly or 
indirectly to older workers, answers en- 
quiries, establishes liaison with national and 
provincial organizations, and_ generally 
serves as a central source of information 
in this field. 

Substantial reduction of age-discriminatory 
practices and the removal of arbitrary age 
barriers in hiring, promotion and retention 
of workers, however, can be brought about 
only by co-operative action at the com- 
munity level. To achieve such action requires 
the interest and co-operation of government 
agencies, employer and worker organiza- 
tions and welfare and voluntary associations. 

It is primarily at the community level, 
through its local offices, that the National 
Employment Service gives valuable service 
to older workers. The local offices are 
regularly helping older employment appli- 
cants to secure suitable employment or, in 
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some cases, training, to improve their 
chances of becoming re-employed. In their 
daily contacts with employers the officers 
try to persuade them to remove unnecessary 
age limits in hiring. 

The work of local employment officers 
on behalf of older workers has been helped 
by the wide distribution of a booklet, How 
Old is Old?, published by the Head Office 
of the NES in Ottawa. The record of place- 
ments of older workers in recent years 
indicates that progress is being made in 
overcoming employer reluctance to hire 
workers past 40 years of age. 

The Special Services Division of the NES, 
with some 350 Special Services Officers 
across the country, offers special interview- 
ing and counselling. These special services 
are available to employment applicants with 
physical handicaps and for young people 
as well as for those whose primary difficulty 
is advancing age. Counselling services in- 
clude an appraisal of the applicant’s 
capabilities, assessment of his employment 
possibilities, aptitude tests when necessary, 
and understanding advice designed to raise 
the applicant’s self-confidence and morale. 


Older applicants for employment are 
normally processed through the general 
placement services and placed in employ- 
ment whenever possible. They are referred 
to Special Services when they present a 
special problem of placement. Frequently 
such services result in an applicant’s being 
referred to a suitable job opening for which 
he is considered qualified; sometimes to the 
provincial rehabilitation co-ordinator’s office 
or other agency for special services in con- 
nection with a physical, social or psycho- 
logical handicap. In some cases, older 
persons who have been unemployed for long 
periods have had their morale and self- 
confidence raised by good counselling to 
such an extent that they have gone out and 
found employment for themselves. 


Results can be achieved only with the 
co-operation of employers. It is therefore 
in the interests of employers to list their 
job vacancies with the National Employment 
Service to ensure for themselves a wider 
selection of applicants. At the same time, 
job-seekers can help by co-operating fully 
with the NES and searching diligently on 
their own to find a job. 
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Latest Labour Statistics 








Percentage Change 





From 
Principal Items Date Amount 
Previous | Previous 
Month Year 
Manpower 
‘Totaliery ian da bour. fone (4) .uies ssi ..0c sla aeer * (000)| March 6,512 + 0.2 + 0.9 
PETA DOCU Sor ace wh key ci kode: iain ate he (000)| March 5,963 + 0.2} + 1.2 
PSIG UEUUT Oe nics he mt ee cl Gs saree ce * (000)} March 556 + 4.5 — 3.6 
INGi-apriculture, emer an cee oe es ce eee ss (000)} March 5,407 — 0.2 + 1.7 
Pridiwotkerss: ) vias... Aw. SO. as. (000)} March 4,916 — 0.5] + 2.2 
At work 35 hours or more.............. (000)| March 5,079 — 0.5 + 1.0 
At work less than 35 hours............. (000)| March 692; + 1.3 + 3.1 
Employed but not at work............. (000)| March 192 + 16.4 — 1.0 
TINEMIPIOVES tact Ste tems cae a Rete eee (000)| March 549 + 0.7 — 2.0 
A tlamticy.,; 2!,..2 ee secs oe «tenes cee meets (000)} March 89 + 2.3 — 8.3 
Nuepecss Ie. . MOR: Rr eee. (000)| March 201 + 0.5 + 2.0 
Ontarig sey, Jo Ryser Ok We. SieMaeee ; (000)} March 138 + 2.2 — 7.4 
Prairies: «eocer.c avkecee tune ey emo es (000)| March 70 — 1.4 — 1.4 
Partie sani, pe. aes tek els ome eee aed -« (000)} March 51 — 1.9 + 10.9 
Without work and seeking work................ (000)| March A | — 0.2 — 3.2 
On temporary layoff up to 30 days............. (000)} March 38 + 15.2} + 18. 
Industrial employment (1949=100).................. January 117.8 — 2.0 + 2.3 
Manufacturing employment (1949=100)............. January Me, + 0.6 + 2.9 
Tinmaioration »..5: tie ee Sat ecaeta ties maior: s aaleaetes «<< Year 1962 74, 586 — + 4.0 
Westined aithe labour force. ..<...aa) aude. Hee Year 1962 36, 748 — + 5.6 
Strikes and Lockouts 
Strikes whddockouts is, SU eee ee. March "32 | — 138.5] — 30.4 
INGHol wot kersiinvolwed) 44". ef eeae, .. AD March 5,207 | — 25.6 | — 58.1 
Duration in man Gaysrik. ars: J+). eee ess Se March 34,080 | — 54.7| — 76.3 
Earnings and Income 
Average weekly wages and salaries (ind. comp.)....| January $81.87 + 4.4] + 3.3 
A verage:hourly earnings (mig:) Mise... ... “os. January $ 1.92 — 1.0 + 3.2 
Average hours worked per week (mfg.)............. January 40.7 + 9.1 + 0.2 
Average weekly wages (mfg.)...............e.00000- January $78.21 + 8.1 + 3.6 
Consumer price index (1949=100)................... March 1e2.T 0.0; + 1.9 
Index numbers of weekly wages in 1949 dollars 
A re OU) ia Se cde cay ao ae Gita, ence Te a «se January 141.9 + 8.1 + 1.9 
Total labour income... vey. eee cece ces $000, 000.| January 1,701 + 0.5) + 7.5 
Industrial Production 
otal (average 949100), 0. . Hea. ks February 190.6 + 4.2 + 4.4 
Meanuiacturine: 0)... ee ue ic dgeeietibes « s<. <: February 166.3 + 4.7 + 4.6 
Depp les. sive ed ase ce oleacs. compari ss; eee February 170.8 + 4.6 + 8.2 
INGH-CUPADIES esi i.cb «anid. bakin. . <> See February L62h5 + 4.8 + 1.6 





(a) Distribution of these figures between male and female workers can be obtained from The Labour 
Force, a monthly publication of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. These figures are the result of a 
monthly survey conducted by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics for the purpose of providing estimates 
of the labour force characteristics of the civilian non-institutional population of working age. (More than 
35,000 households chosen by area sampling methods in approximately 170 different areas in Canada are 
visited each month.) The civilian labour force is that portion of the civilian non-institutional population 
14 years of age and over that was employed or unemployed during the survey week. 
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EMPLOYMENT REVIEW 





Manpower Situation, First Quarter, 1963 


In the first quarter of 1963, there were 
no clear signs of either a new economic 
surge or significant weakness. As in the 
previous quarter, many of the business 
indicators moved sideways. Gains that were 
registered were generally moderate, although 
there were some notable exceptions. 

Showing a decided improvement from 
earlier months were non-farm employment 
and labour income. The index of industrial 
production remained unchanged between 
December and January, continuing on the 
plateau that has been evident since last 
August. Non-farm employment, seasonally 
adjusted, increased by a little better than 
1 per cent between last year’s fourth and 
this year’s first quarter, after showing prac- 
tically no change for several months. 

Employment in non-farm industries fell 
less than seasonally during the first quarter 
of 1963, mainly reflecting renewed strength- 
ening in manufacturing and construction. 
Forestry, which had been a source of 
weakness earlier this winter, showed no signs 
of improvement. At last report, forestry 
was experiencing the usual seasonal lull 
associated with the spring break-up. In the 
service-producing industries, employment 
developments in recent months have been 
generally in line with seasonal patterns. 

The improvement in manufacturing dur- 
ing recent months stemmed mainly from 
further strengthening in the durable goods 
division. Of some significance was the 
continuation of the upward trend in employ- 
ment in motor vehicle accessories and parts 
plants, which, like assembly plants, were 
providing more employment than at any 
time in the past six years. Among the 
recent developments that have led to in- 
creased employment in parts plants was the 
decision by General Motors to manufacture 
automatic transmissions in Canada. In addi- 
tion, there has been a substantial increase 
in exports of components. For the full year 
1962, exports of automobiles and parts 
were about one fifth higher than the year 
before. 

Noteworthy also was the continuation 
of the upward trend in employment in the 
shipbuilding and electrical apparatus and 
supplies industries. The improvement in the 


former was probably influenced by the fact 
that shipbuilding subsidies were scheduled 
to be lowered after March 31, resulting in 
a speed-up in activity before that date. 
Telecommunications equipment continued 
to set the pace in the electrical goods indus- 
try, but there was also a further improve- 
ment in heavy electrical machinery. 

In other durable goods industries, em- 
ployment appears to have remained fairly 
stable between the fourth and first quarters. 
The only noticeable improvement was in 
sheetmetal products and in heating and 
cooking apparatus. Although employment 
in the primary iron and steel industry re- 
mained unchanged, production continued to 
rise. In the first quarter of 1963, production 
of steel ingots was 13 per cent higher than 
in the corresponding period last year. 

As in the previous quarter, there was 
little or no change in the non-durable goods 
component. There was some further im- 
provement in rubber goods, however, reflect- 
ing an upturn in tire production resulting 
from the very large sales of new motor 
vehicles. In textiles and clothing, employ- 
ment has been practically unchanged since 
the middle of last year, apart from seasonal 
factors. 

The upturn in construction employment 
that has become apparent since the turn of 
the year does not appear to have been 
confined to any particular sector. During 
the last half of 1962, construction employ- 
ment showed a noticeable decline partly 
because of an easing in housebuilding. 

The service-producing industries have 
been experiencing a relatively slow rate of 
growth since the middle of last year. As 
a result, new job opportunities for women 
have tended to slacken off during this 
period. Employment for men, on the other 
hand, has continued strong, reflecting the 
improvement in the goods-producing indus- 
tries. In March 1963, male employment was 
58,000 higher than the year before, but 
employment of women was only marginally 
higher. 

In the first quarter of 1963, average 
employment was 292,000, or 5.2 per cent, 
higher than in the corresponding period 
two years ago, the quarter that preceded 


This review is prepared by the Employment and Labour Market Division of the 


Economics and Research Branch. 
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the current business upturn. About two 
thirds of this advance took place in the 
first year of the recovery. Employment in- 
creases over this two-year period were 
largest in service (112,000), manufacturing 
(90,000), and construction (59,000). Manu- 
facturing and construction were consider- 
ably more expansive than in the previous 
business upswing. And the present upswing 
does not as yet appear to have run its 
course, whereas the 1957-58 upswing lasted 
just under two years. 

The growth in service employment has 
slowed down considerably during the past 
year. Compared with the first quarter of 
1962, employment in the service-producing 
industries showed an increase of about 
55,000; over the previous year, the advance 
amounted to 184,000. 

Unemployment—In the last year, the 
trend of unemployment has remained fairly 


stable. The seasonally adjusted unemploy- 
ment rate in March 1963 was 5.7 per cent, 
compared with 5.9 per cent a year earlier. 
Except for a temporary increase in July 
last year, when a record number of students 
entered the labour market looking for 
summer jobs, the unemployment rate has 
shown virtually no change. The January 
1961 unemployment rate of 7.8 per cent 
changed little until the second half of that 
year. From July to November 1961, the 
seasonally adjusted unemployment rate 
decreased sharply but since then has shown 
very little change, apart from _ seasonal 
movements. 

In March 1963, the unemployment total 
stood at 549,000, a drop of 11,000 over 
the year. Of the unemployed in March, 
485,000 were men; 285,000 were married 
men. 





Regional Manpower Situation 
ATLANTIC 


The employment picture in the Atlantic 
region brightened somewhat during the 
opening quarter of this year. Total employ- 
ment, seasonally adjusted, averaged mark- 
edly higher than in the fourth quarter of 
1962. In each of the three previous quarters 
it had shown little or no change, aside from 
seasonal variations. 

Manufacturing and the service-producing 
industries have been more active since the 
turn of the year, but there has been no 
apparent improvement in forestry and con- 
struction, both of which were hampered 
during the past winter by severe weather 
conditions in all parts of the region. 

In the first quarter of 1963 non-farm 
employment averaged 31,000 (7 per cent) 
higher than in the corresponding period 
last year. Farm employment was 17,000 
lower, about the same year-to-year margin 
as in the previous quarter. The reason for 
the drop in farm employment is still not 
clear. At no time in the previous 10 years 
has it shown a significant decrease. 

Employment in the Atlantic region has 
increased considerably since the recovery 
got under way two years ago. In the first 
quarter of this year the number employed 
averaged 498,000, compared with 467,000 
during the same period in 1961. This repre- 
sents an advance of 6.6 per cent. 

Among the major industrial divisions, 
employment developments during the past 
two years have been mixed. Manufacturing 
made a strong recovery, which, together 
with moderate gains in the service-producing 
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industries, more than made up for losses in 
agriculture and forestry. 

Over the past two years, manufacturing 
employment increased by 7.5 per cent. The 
durable goods component showed the most 
marked improvement, with transportation 
equipment dominating the advance. Aided 
by government subsidies, employment in the 
shipbuilding industry increased by 25 per- 
cent during the past two years. Activity in 
this industry showed signs of faltering dur- 
ing the last half of 1962 but picked up 
again in recent months following a rebound 
in orders. 

The devaluation of the Canadian dollar 
together with long-term government fi- 
nancing of exports of capital goods has 
helped considerably in boosting employ- 
ment in the iron and steel industry. In 
January of this year, the steel industry in 
Sydney secured a $26 million order from 
the Mexican Government for steel rails. 
With smaller orders from India and the 
CNR, employment in this sector of manu- 
facturing can be expected to continue strong 
for some months. The latest figures show 
that the Sydney steel industry was operating 
at close to 90 per cent of capacity. 

The railway rolling stock industry was 
quite busy during the last half of 1962. In 
recent months, however, activity in this 
industry was being curtailed again owing 
to a shortage of orders. 

Employment in non-durable goods in- 
dustries expanded moderately during the 
past two years; food and beverages and 
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paper products shared about equally in the 
advance. During the quarter under review, 
production was sharply curtailed in a num- 
ber of pulp and paper mills in the region as 
a result of the New York newspaper strike. 
There was no evidence, however, of large- 
scale layoffs in the pulp and paper industry. 

Construction employment, seasonally ad- 
justed, rose rapidly during the second and 
third quarters of 1961, and edged down 
somewhat thereafter. The over-all construc- 
tion program this year is expected to con- 
tinue at a relatively lower level. The Invest- 
ment Survey indicates a 7-per-cent drop in 
capital spending over the year. 

The mining industry improved noticeably 
during the past year, mainly as a result of 
continued strengthening in metal mining. 
Employment in fuels and metal mining was 
slightly higher than a year ago. In January 
of this year, employment in mining was 17 
per cent higher than a year earlier. Coal 


production has been maintained at an 
unusually high level during recent months. 
In the first two months of this year, output 
was about one third higher than in the 
corresponding period last year. 


Service employment rose moderately dur- 
ing the past two years, the main strengthen- 
ing taking place in government and personal 
service. Employment in trade and trans- 
portation remained almost unchanged over 
the last two years. 

Unemployment in the first quarter of 
1963 averaged 88,000, which represented 
15.0 per cent of the labour force. This 
compares with an unemployment rate of 
15.9 per cent in the first quarter of 1962 and 
17.0 per cent in the first quarter of 1961. 

In March, the classification of the 21 
labour market areas in the region was the 
same as in March 1962: in substantial sur- 
plus, 19; in moderate surplus, 2. 


QUEBEC 


Employment in the Quebec region de- 
clined less than usual during the first quarter 
of 1963 so that on a seasonally adjusted 
basis it was substantially higher than in 
the fourth quarter of 1962. All of the 
major industrial divisions except agriculture 
and forestry shared in the employment 
strengthening during the quarter. In the 
last three quarters of 1962, employment 
showed little change aside from seasonal 
variations. 

Since the business cycle trough in the 
first quarter of 1961, total employment has 
risen by approximately 100,000, or 6.1 
per cent. In the first quarter of 1963 the 
estimated number employed averaged 1,631,- 
000, which compares with 1,533,000 during 
the corresponding period in 1961. Manufac- 
turing and the service-producing industries 
accounted for much of the advance. Smaller 
gains occurred in construction and mining. 
Logging and farm employment declined 
during this period. 

Manufacturing employment increased by 
about 4 per cent during the past two 
years. Much of the improvement took place 
in the last half of 1961. During the 
past year or more, manufacturing employ- 
ment has increased relatively slowly, and 
in individual industries the trends have 
been mixed. Among those that showed 
continuing strength were electrical apparatus 
and iron and steel industries. Aircraft and 
railway rolling stock industries experienced 
employment declines. 

The most marked improvement in manu- 
facturing over the past two years occurred 
in shipbuilding, in which employment in 
recent months has been running about one 
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third higher than two years ago. But the 
aircraft and parts industry registered an 
equally large decrease over the same period. 
In the railroad and rolling stock industry, 
employment edged up during 1961 and the 
early part of 1962 and declined thereafter. 

As indicated earlier, the iron and steel 
and electrical apparatus industries showed 
increasing signs of vigor during the past 
year. In both of these industries an upward 
trend in employment was apparent from the 
early part of 1961 through the third quarter 
of 1962. Since then employment has tended 
to level off in both industries. Exports, par- 
ticularly of industrial machinery, played a 
prominent role in the improvement in the 
iron and steel industry. 

Industries which typically are sensitive 
to strong foreign competition benefited sub- 
stantially during the past year as a result 
of the devaluation of the Canadian dollar 
and the surcharges on imports. The textile, 
rubber and clothing industries are among 
those which gained a larger share of the 
market as a result of these measures. 

Employment in the construction industry 
strengthened noticeably during the fourth 
quarter of 1962 and the first quarter of 
1963 after weakening last summer. In 
January of this year, construction employ- 
ment was 4.8 per cent higher than a year 
earlier. The improvement appears to have 
been largely in housebuilding. With a large 
carry-over from last year of houses under 
construction and a rising trend in housing 
starts, house construction can be expected 
to increase in coming months. 

The number employed in forestry opera- 
tions declined somewhat more than season- 
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ally over the quarter. This industry has been 
a persistent source of weakness, registering 
decreases each year during the current 
upturn. Mining employment held firm dur- 
ing the first quarter of this year and was 
considerably higher than the year before. 
The service industries continued to be 
a strong expansive force until the middle of 
last year, at which time the rate of growth 
began to decline. Over the past two years, 
the largest employment gains in this group 
occurred in hotels and restaurants and 


laundries and cleaning plants. The smallest 
advance was in transportation. 

In the opening quarter of 1963 unemploy- 
ment averaged 198,000, or 10.7 per cent 
of the labour force. The unemployment 
rate was unchanged from a year ago but 
substantially lower than in the first quarter 
of 1961, when it was 14.5 per cent. 

In March, the classification of the 24 
labour market areas in the region was as 
follows (last year’s figures in brackets): in 
moderate surplus, 1 (5); in substantial sur- 
plusy(23.i(19): 


ONTARIO 


In Ontario, economic activity continued 
to rise (apart from seasonal changes) during 
recent months, but as in the two previous 
quarters the pace of advance was slower 
than in the earlier stages of the recovery. 
Since the upturn got under way two years 
ago, total employment has increased by 
just under 100,000, or about 4.6 per cent. 
About three quarters of this advance took 
place in the first five quarters after the 
business cycle trough. 

From the fourth quarter of 1962 to the 
first quarter of 1963 total employment in 
this region declined by approximately 
70,000, a smaller-than-average decrease for 
the time of year. Farm employment held 
up better than usual this winter. At the 
same time, certain non-farm industries, 
notably construction, registered smaller-than- 
seasonal decreases. 

Manufacturing continued to be an im- 
portant source of strength during the first 
quarter of this year, with both durable 
and non-durable components showing fur- 
ther improvement. Employment develop- 
ments in the service-producing industries 
were about in line with seasonal patterns; 
these industries have experienced little or 
no growth since the middle of last year. 
Mining employment showed little change 
from the relatively low level which was 
reached in the closing quarter of 1962. 
Forestry registered a _ larger-than-seasonal 
decrease. 

Manufacturing employment continued to 
advance, and by February of this year was 
almost 10 per cent above the cyclical low 
point reached two years ago. Among the 
industries which showed further’ strengthen- 
ing during recent months were rubber 
products, iron and steel, motor vehicles, and 
electrical apparatus. 

The motor vehicle industry has been 
particularly busy during recent months, 
responding to a steady upward trend in 
sales. In the first two months of 1963, sales 
of new passenger cars were running about 
15 per cent higher than in the corresponding 
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period in 1962. The automotive parts indus- 
try appears to have benefited from recent 
provisions aimed at increasing exports of 
Canadian components. Employment in the 
motor vehicle parts and accessories industry 
has risen dramatically during the past year. 
In January, the index stood at 125.3, which 
represents an advance of 18 per cent over 
the year and 25 per cent over two years 
ago, the low point of the last recession. Em- 
ployment in motor vehicle assembly plants 
increased by 11 per cent over the year 
and 15 per cent over two years ago. 

Employment in the iron and steel division 
has shown further improvement since the 
turn of the year. Ingot production rose 
steadily as a result of increased shipments 
of steel shapes to the automotive, agricul- 
tural implement, machinery and stamping 
industries. Primary iron and steel produc- 
tion facilities have increased substantially 
during the current business upswing, reduc- 
ing the dependency on imports for certain 
types of rolled products. Employment in 
the primary iron and steel industry increased 
sharply during 1961, but the rate of advance 
has slowed down considerably since then. In 
the two years since the business cycle trough, 
employment in this industry advanced by 
15 per cent, which more than made up 
for the earlier decline. For the iron and 
steel division as a whole, employment in- 
creased during the past two years by 12 
Per, cent. 

The electrical apparatus industry has 
shown continued expansion so far this year; 
heavy electrical machinery and _ telecom- 
munications equipment shared in the im- 
provement. During the past two years, 
employment in this industry has expanded 
by some 22 per cent. 

Sawmilling and non-ferrous metal prod- 
ucts registered seasonal employment declines 
during the first quarter of this year. The 
non-ferrous metals industry has shown little 
change in recent months after experiencing 
a substantial decline during the closing 
quarter of last year after a cutback in 
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nickel production which, in turn, brought 
about a decline in smelting and refining 
operations. This was the only part of manu- 
facturing in which employment was signi- 
ficantly lower than a year ago. In January, 
total employment in the non-ferrous metals 
industry was 2.5 per cent lower than a year 
earlier. 

In the non-durable goods industries, em- 
ployment in the first quarter of 1963 showed 
little change over the quarter before, aside 
from seasonal movements. In the two years 
since the recovery got under way, rubber 
products has shown the largest increase, 
followed by textiles and leather goods. 
Industries showing the smallest employment 
gains were foods and paper products. 

Construction employment, seasonally 
adjusted, increased slightly during the past 
two quarters but was still only about 3 per 
cent higher than two years ago. Activity 
in residential construction showed signs of 
firming in the first quarter of 1963 after 
declining for several months. Non-residen- 
tial construction showed renewed strength, 
mainly as a result of increased activity in 
industrial and engineering construction. The 
commercial sector was a continuing source 
of weakness. 


The service-producing industries have 
contributed little toward the employment 
expansion since the middle of last year, 
although earlier in the recovery they 
chalked up sizable gains. Finance, insurance, 
real estate, community, business and per- 
sonal services expanded noticeably during 
1961 and the first half of 1962. Employ- 
ment in wholesale and retail trade increased 
slowly during the past two years despite 
the fact that there has been a substantial 
increase in the number of new shopping 
centres and discount stores. This perhaps 
is indicative of the trend toward self-service. 

Unemployment in Ontario increased sea- 
sonally between the fourth quarter of 1962 
and the first quarter of 1963. Averaging 
134,000, or 5.6 per cent of the labour 
force, it was substantially lower than a 
year ago. In the first quarter of 1962 the 
unemployment rate was 6.5 per cent; in 
1961 it was 8.4 per cent. 

In March, the classification of the 34 
labour market areas in the region (last 
year’s figures in brackets) was as follows: 
in balance, 2 (0); in moderate surplus, 
20 (23); in substantial surplus, 12 (11). 


PRAIRIE 


In the Prairie region, employment de- 
clined during the first quarter of 1963 by 
a somewhat larger amount than is customary 
for the time of year. This was the second 
consecutive quarter in which employment 
in the region showed a greater-than-seasonal 
decrease. The slowdown can be traced 
mainly to a downturn in housebuilding 
activity; the decline in mining, mainly metal 
mining, was less important. In other major 
industries, employment changes were about 
in line with seasonal patterns. 

In the first quarter of 1963, employment 
was estimated to average 1,096,000, an 
increase of 28,000, or 2.6 per cent, over 
the first quarter of 1961, the quarter that 
preceded the business upturn. The increase 
in employment over this two-year period 
was considerably less than the national 
average, which amounted to 5.2 per cent. 

Even with some slowing down during 
the past few months, construction activity 
continued at a fairly high level in the first 
quarter of 1963. Construction employment 
in January was about the same as a year 
ago and some 7 per cent higher than in 
January 1961. During the past year, com- 
mercial and institutional building showed 
continuing strength, but housebuilding and 
industrial and engineering construction 
appear to have weakened. On the whole, 
the outlook for this industry appears to be 
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fairly bright. According to the Investment 
Survey conducted at year-end, capital spend- 
ing intentions for the current year show 
a projected rise of 4 per cent over that 
which was realized last year. Pipeline con- 
struction is expected to provide considerably 
more strength than in 1962. 

Manufacturing has experienced a rela- 
tively slow rate of growth over the past 
two years, the over-all gain being somewhat 
smaller than in construction. Significant 
advances in the clothing, iron and steel and 
wood products industries more than offset 
small declines in food and beverages and 
petrochemicals. During the quarter under 
review, employment increased slightly in 
clothing, iron and steel and chemical 
products. 

Farm employment declined seasonally 
during the first quarter of this year. There 
was also a drop in mining employment 
which can be attributed to a combination 
of factors. For one thing, construction 
activities associated with the nickel mine 
in Manitoba and the potash mining develop- 
ment in Saskatchewan were curtailed during 
the first quarter. At the same time there 
was an easing in oil and gas exploration 
which was probably influenced by the in- 
creasing use of British Columbia crude as 
a result of the new pipeline to the west 
coast. 
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Employment in the transportation, storage 
and trade industries showed little change 
during the current upswing. In most other 
parts of the service-producing industry, em- 
ployment showed moderate gains, the largest 
advance being in the service industry proper. 

Unemployment in the Prairie region regis- 
tered a somewhat larger-than-seasonal in- 
crease during the first quarter of 1963. 


Averaging 71,000, the unemployment esti- 
mate represented 6.5 per cent of the labour 
force. This was unchanged from a year ago 
but somewhat lower than the 7.2 per cent 
in the first quarter of 1961. At the end 
of March 1963, the classification of the 19 
labour market areas in the region was as 
follows (last year’s figures in brackets): in 
moderate surplus, 9 (10); in substantial 
surplus, 10 (9). 


PACIFIC 


Employment in the Pacific region in- 
creased substantially during the first quarter 
of 1963, after adjusting for seasonal factors. 
This increase over the closing quarter of 
1962 was the first sizable advance since last 
spring. The main strengthening was in 
manufacturing, forestry and the service- 
producing industries. 

Estimated employment in the first three 
months of 1963 averaged 542,000. This 
represents a gain of 41,000, or 8.2 per 
cent, over the cyclical low point, reached 
two years before. All of the advance was 
in non-farm industries. Farm employment 
declined slightly over this period. 

Manufacturing has played a prominent 
role during the recovery. Since the trough 
in the first quarter of 1961, manufacturing 
employment has risen by approximately 9 
per cent. Much of the improvement was 
in saw and planing mills, which account 
for approximately 40 per cent of total 
employment and 30 per cent of commodity 
output in the region. This industry group 
accounted for much of the decrease in 
employment during the earlier recession. 
Increased markets for low-grade lumber in 
the United States and Japan aided consider- 
ably in the recovery of this industry. Saw- 
mill employment has shown a 12-per-cent 
increase over the past two years. 

The pulp and paper industry has been 
very active during recent months and, like 
sawmilling, figured prominently in the up- 
turn in manufacturing employment during 
the past two years. 

The most striking employment advance 
during the current business upturn was in 
shipbuilding. Increasing by 30 per cent over 
the past two years, this industry is still 


showing signs of improvement in the first 
quarter of 1963. 

Employment in the food processing indus- 
try declined seasonally during the first quar- 
ter, remaining somewhat higher than 1962. 

Conditions in the forestry industry im- 
proved, both over the quarter and over the 
previous year. Mining employment was 
maintained at a high level, gaining con- 
siderable support from shipments of iron 
ore and concentrates to Japan. In January, 
mining employment was 5 per cent higher 
than the year before and 24 per cent higher 
than in January 1961, the improvement 
being almost entirely in metal mining. 
Activity in the construction industry de- 
clined seasonally from 1962’s fourth to 
1963’s first quarter, remaining at virtually 
the same level as a year ago. 

With economic conditions in the Pacific 
region continuing strong, employment in 
the service-producing industries held firm. 
The service industry proper has expanded 
considerably during the past two years; 
more moderate gains occurred in trade, 
finance and transportation. Activity in the 
communications industry declined. 

During the first quarter, unemployment 
averaged 54,000, or 9.0 per cent of the 
labour force, practically unchanged from 
the figure a year ago but substantially lower 
than that in the first quarter of 1961, at 
which time the number unemployed aver- 
aged 76,000, or 13.2 per cent of the labour 
force. 

In March, the 12 labour market areas in 
the region were classified as follows (last 
year’s figures in brackets): in balance, 
1 (1); in moderate surplus, 5 (4); in sub- 
stantial surplus, 6 (7). 


LABOUR MARKET CONDITIONS 








Labour Surplus 


Labour Market Areas 1 

March March March 

1963 1962 1963 

Metropolitan........... 9 if 3 

Major Industrial....... 15 17 11 

Major Agricultural..... i 6 7 
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CLASSIFICATION OF LABOUR MARKET AREAS—MARCH 
















































SUBSTANTIAL MODERATE APPROXIMATE LABOUR 
— LABOUR SURPLUS LABOUR SURPLUS BALANCE SHORTAGE 
Group | Group 2 Group 3 Group 4 
Calgary Halifax 
Edmonton Hamilton 
Montreal Toronto 











METROPOLITAN AREAS | OTTAWA-HULL = <— 
Quebec-Levis 
(labour force 75,000 or more) | St. John’s 
Vancouver- 
New Westminster 
Windsor 
Winnipeg 
Corner Brook Brantford 
Cornwall Guelph 
Fort William- Kingston 
Port Arthur Kitchener 
Mie hee, ees 
oliette shawa 
MAJOR INDUSTRIAL AREAS} [ac St. Jean Saint John 
(labour force 25,000-75,000; 60 Moncton Sarnia 
per cent or more in non-agri- New Glasgow Sudbury 
cultural activity) Niagara Peninsula Timmins- 
Peterborough Kirkland Lake 
Rouyn-Val d’Or Victoria 
Shawinigan 
Sherbrooke 
Sydney 


Trois Rivieres 

















renee ey di 

ethbridge randon 

MAJOR AGRICULTURAL | Prince Albert Chatham 

AREAS RED DEER <— Moose Jaw 
(labour force 25,000-75,000; 40 Riviere du Loup North Battleford 
per cent or more agricultural) Thetford-Lac Megantic- Regina 
Ville St. Georges —>SASKATOON 

Yorkton 
Bathurst —»CHILLIWACK Kitimat 
Beauharnois —-» MEDICINE HAT Stratford 
Bracebridge Belleville-Trenton —y) WOODSTOCK- 
Bridgewater Brampton TILLSONBURG 
Campbellton Central Vancouver 
Cranbrook Island 
Dauphin Drumheller 
DAWSON CREEK <— Galt 


Drummondville Goderich 
Edmundston Kamloops 
Fredericton Listowel 
Gaspe St. Hyacinthe 
Grand Falls St. Thomas 
Kentville Swift Current 
Lachute-Ste. Therese Trail-Nelson 
Lindsay Walkerton 
Montmagny Weyburn 
Newcastle 

NORTH BAY << 

Okanagan Valley 

Owen Sound 

Pembroke 

Portage la Prairie 

Prince George-Quesnel 

Prince Rupert 

Quebec North Shore 

Rimouski 

Ste. Agathe-St. Jerome 

St. Jean 

St. Stephen 

Sault Ste. Marie 

Simcoe 

Sorel 

Summerside 

Truro 

Valleyfield 

Victoriaville 

Woodstock, N.B. 


Yarmouth 


MINOR AREAS 
(labour force 10,000 to 25,000) 


—--The areas shown in capital letters are those that have been reclassified during the month; an arrow indicates the group from which they 
moved. For an explanation of the classification used, see page 215, March issue. 
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COLLECTIVE BARGAINING REVIEW 





Collective Bargaining, First Quarter, 1963 


During the first quarter of the year, 42 
major collective agreements covering ap- 
proximately 59,000 workers were signed. 
Among them were contracts in such sectors 
as chemicals and allied products, aircraft, 
sheetmetal products manufacturing, logging 
and other industries. Other settlements dur- 
ing the quarter involved municipal govern- 
ments, hospitals and telephone corporations. 

Major negotiations were at various stages 
by the end of March at a few pulp and 
paper mills and in the rubber manufactur- 
ing industry in eastern Canada, in the long- 
shoring industry in the Maritime Prov- 
inces, Quebec, Ontario and British Columbia, 
as well as in other industries across Canada. 

Two major strikes in Quebec that had 
begun in August 1962 were settled in the 
first quarter of 1963. In mid-February, 
about 1,300 employees at Shawinigan who 
are represented by the National Syndicate 
of Chemical Workers, a CNTU-chartered 
local, returned to work after a 26-week 
strike against Shawinigan Chemicals. A 
month later, a settlement between the 
Metal Trades’ Federation (CNTU) and 
Quebec Iron and Titanium ended a 29-week 
strike of more than 700 workers at Sorel. 

The new agreement at Shawinigan 
Chemicals is of three years duration and 
provides for three annual wage increases of 
from 5 to 14 cents an hour in February 
1963 and additional wage increases of 2 per 
cent in February 1964 and 1965. Retro- 
active pay amounted to $75 for employees 
who worked full time between April 1, 
1962 and August 17, 1962, the date the 
strike began. Other terms of settlement 
include revisions in sick leave benefits and 
deletion of the cost-of-living escalator 
clause from the contract, the existing bonus 
being incorporated into wage rates. The 
company also agreed to pay 50 per cent of 
the premiums for a group life insurance 
plan to be selected by the union. 

Among the issues that prolonged 
negotiations at Shawinigan Chemicals were 
non-monetary proposals concerning work 
loads, job measurement, seniority and 
future employment of workers scheduled 
for layoff. 


The issues of work loads and job 
measurement were resolved when the com- 
pany agreed that employees may contest 
job content, work loads, degree of fatigue, 
and working conditions through the 
grievance procedure and that such disputes 
will be arbitrable by a firm of management 
consultants. The company also agreed to 
pay for the training of union nominees, 
who will work in the Industrial Engineering 
Department as union counsellors and repre- 
sentatives, in the techniques of job measure- 
ment. 

During the negotiations, the union had 
requested that more than 200 employees 
who were to be laid off be transferred to 
the company’s new petro-chemical plant 
at Varennes. The company declined this 
request during the strike on the grounds 
that most of these employees lacked the 
minimum three years high school educa- 
tion required for employment at the new 
plant. The question was settled when the 
company offered to transfer qualified 
employees to Varennes and to retrain some 
of the unqualified workers for other 
occupations. 

At Sorel, the Metal Trades’ Federation 
and Quebec Iron and Titanium signed a 
two-year agreement that increases basic 
wages by 9 cents an hour and the incre- 
ment between job classes by 2/10 cent in 
March 1963, and provides for a basic wage 
increase of 13.6 cents an hour and an 
incremental increase of 1/10 cent a year 
later. The settlement also provides for retro- 
activity to July 1962 in the amount of 50 
per cent of the initial wage increase. In 
March 1964, the hours of work will be 
reduced to 40 a week; until then they will 
remain at 42 with 2 hours being paid at 
the rate of time and one half. 

One of the principal issues in dispute 
during negotiations was the request by the 
union to make work loads an arbitrable 
matter. The company was not opposed to 
having an arbitrator determine if work 
norms were violated, but objected to 
allowing a third party to establish the work 
norms. Under the new settlement, the 
union will have the right to contest work 
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loads and the parties agree to abide by the 
decision of consulting engineers. 

In the logging industry, the Carpenters 
(Lumber and Sawmill Workers) were con- 
ducting negotiations on behalf of approx- 
imately 12,000 woods employees of pulp 
and paper companies in northern Ontario 
and Quebec. Abitibi Power and Paper was 
the first company to reach a settlement 
with the union during the quarter. The 
settlement, of two years duration, applies 
to employees at the company’s Sault Ste 
Marie, Smooth Rock Falls, Iroquois Falls 
and Lakehead Woodlands Divisions and 
provides for wage increases of 6 cents an 
hour on hourly rates, 48 cents a day on 
daily rates and 4 per cent on piece-work 
rates. In addition, weekly hours of work 
for day work classifications will be reduced 
in September 1963 from 44 to 40 with 
maintenance of take-home pay. Other com- 
panies in northern Ontario—Great Lakes 
Paper and Domtar Newsprint (Nipigon 
Woodlands Department)—reached identical 
wage settlements with the union. 


In Quebec, the Carpenters negotiated a 
three-year agreement with Donohue Brothers 
at Clermont. Negotiations between the union 
and the company had begun in May 1961 
but were suspended in subsequent months 
because of a contest for bargaining rights 
between the Carpenters and a CNTU 
affiliate. In a representation vote taken in 
October 1962, the majority of employees 
elected to retain the Carpenters as their 
bargaining agent, and active bargaining 
was resumed. The terms of the ensuing 
settlement included a wage increase of 5 
cents an hour as well as increases on piece 
rates and provision for wage reopeners in 
July 1963 and 1964. 


At Franquelin and Shelter Bay, Que., 
the Carpenters negotiated a master agree- 
ment on behalf of 1,600 Quebec North 
Shore Paper woods employees providing for 
wage increases of 9 cents an hour and 25 
cents a cord over a period of two years. 

In the northern Ontario logging industry, 
2,500 woods workers went on strike January 
14 at Kapuskasing and Longlac against 
Spruce Falls Power and Paper and Kim- 
berly-Clark Pulp and Paper. Among the 
important points at issue was a request by 
the union that the two companies adopt 
the terms of settlement negotiated earlier 
with Abitibi Power and Paper. The com- 
panies, however, were opposed to any sub- 
stantial changes in the existing contract 
on the ground that the market for pulp and 
kraft paper was depressed. 

Violence occurred during the one-month 
strike as strikers halted deliveries of pulp- 
wood cut by independent settlers and farm- 
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ers supplementing their farm income. In 
February, three strikers were killed and 
others wounded by gunfire in a clash with 
a group of independent cutters, 20 of whom 
were later charged with non-capital murder; 
more than 200 strikers were charged with 
rioting. Following this incident, the Govern- 
ment of Ontario initiated a conference 
between the companies and the union and 
induced the parties to refer their disputes 
to two arbitration boards for final and 
binding decision. The union officials recom- 
mended arbitration to their members and 
the strikers voted to return to work under 
the terms of the contract that had expired 
August 31, 1962. 

By the end of March, other companies 
in northern Ontario—K.V.P., Northern 
Forest Products, and Marathon Corporation 
__were awaiting the results of the Spruce 
Falls and Kimberly-Clark arbitration pro- 
ceedings. 

Two settlements were reached in the 
aircraft manufacturing industry during Feb- 
ruary. At the Canadair plant in St. Laurent, 
Que., the Machinists signed a three-year 
contract providing for two wage increases 
ranging from 2 to 4 cents an hour, increased 
pension benefits and higher company con- 
tributions toward the pension plan, and 
extension of major medical insurance, which 
hitherto had been available to employees 
only, to employees’ dependants. Approx- 
imately 3,400 plant employees are covered 
by this settlement. 

In Toronto, the United Auto Workers 
signed a_ three-year agreement on behalf 
of 700 clerical employees of De Havilland 
Aircraft. Besides weekly salary increases 
ranging from $1.55 to $4.85 retroactive to 
November 3, 1962; $1.25 to $4.25 effective 
February 15, 1964; and $1.10 across the 
board effective February 15, 1965, this 
agreement incorporates improvements in 
paid holiday and vacation clauses, higher 
weekly sickness and accident benefits and 
a new provision for an S.U.B. plan. 

On February 20, the Can Workers Federal 
Unions, CLC-chartered locals, signed a two- 
year master agreement covering approx- 
imately 1,500 employees of American Can 
Company of Canada at plants in Montreal, 
Que., Hamilton and Simcoe, Ont. Besides 
two wage increases—3 cents an hour effec- 
tive January 1, 1964 and 3 cents an hour 
effective December 31, 1964, the expiry 
date of the new agreement—provision is 
made for higher pension benefits, a higher 
disability pension, a supplementary monthly 
pension and improvements in the non- 
contributory S.U.B. plan. 

In addition, employees who are to be 
terminated because of the permanent closing 
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of a plant may be eligible for preferential 
employment rights at another plant of the 
company. 

A feature of the American Can settlement 
is a plan designed to further employment 
opportunities in the company and to per- 
mit certain long-service employees to take 
periodic extended leave. The plan, taking 
effect January 1, 1964, will allow a three- 
month leave of absence with pay for em- 
ployees with 15 or more years of service 
and thereafter at five-year intervals. 


Four major collective agreements were 
signed during the quarter by municipal 
governments. In British Columbia, the Pub- 
lic Employees negotiated a two-year agree- 
ment covering 560 inside and _ outside 
employees of the District of Burnaby; the 
contract provides for two annual wage 
increases of 2.3 per cent for inside workers 
and foremen and of 5 cents an hour 
annually for outside workers. The union 
also concluded a one-year agreement on 
behalf of 1,200 inside employees of the 
City of Vancouver which increases salaries 
by 2.67 per cent. Both agreements provide 
for three weeks’ vacation after five years 
of service. 


In Quebec, the City of Montreal signed 
two-year agreements with the Public 
Service Employees Federation (CNTU), 
representing 3,700 inside workers, and the 
Public Service Employees, bargaining agent 
for approximately 4,100 employees in yards, 
shops, playgrounds and buildings. Under 
the agreement covering inside personnel, 
occupations were reclassified and a salary 
increase of $300 a year for most employees 
was included. Wage increases for outside 
workers total 14 cents an hour in steps of 
7 cents each. 


During the quarter, a number of hospitals 
in Quebec and Saskatchewan were parties 
to new agreements. 


In February, final and binding awards 
were issued by two arbitration boards that 
had intervened in negotiations between ten 
hospitals bargaining jointly in the Montreal 
area, Montreal General Hospital and the 
Service Employees’ Federation (CNTU). 
Approximately 5,800 non-professional 
workers are covered by these settlements. 


The arbitration awards established one- 
year agreements providing for wage in- 
creases of $5 to $12 a week and settle- 
ment pay of 50 per cent of the wage in- 
creases for time worked between the expiry 
dates of the previous contracts and the 
effective dates of the new agreements. 


Two. settlements were negotiated in 
Saskatchewan. Early in March, the Public 
Service Employees and a CLC-chartered 
local signed a two-year agreement on behalf 
of 1,800 non-professional workers at 
provincial hospitals in Weyburn, Moose 
Jaw, North Battleford and Prince Albert. 
Wages are increased by 3 per cent in the 
first year of the agreement and by 14 per 
cent in the second year. At Saskatoon, the 
Building Service Employees, representing 
630 non-professional employees of the 
University Hospital, negotiated a wage in- 
crease amounting to 24 per cent of the 
median in each salary range on a wage 
reopener provided for in a two-year agree- 
ment expiring December 31, 1963. 

Four major collective agreements were 
signed during the quarter in the telephone 
communications industry. In Nova Scotia, 
the IBEW signed two one-year agreements, 
one covering 500 plant employees of 
Maritime Telegraph and Telephone Com- 
pany and Eastern Electric and Supply 
Company that grants weekly wage increases 
ranging from 25 cents to $3, the other 
applying to 730 traffic employees of Mari- 
time Telegraph and Telephone Company 
which increases wages by 50 cents to $2.50 
a week. 

In western Canada, the  I.B.E.W. 
negotiated a two-year agreement in Febru- 
ary providing for two annual wage increases 
of 3 per cent for plant employees of 
Alberta Government Telephones. It was also 
agreed that a joint labour-management 
study group would be established. Another 
two-year agreement was signed in March by 
the Communications Workers and Saskat- 
chewan Government Telephones. Under this 
contract, wages of plant and__ traffic 
employees will advance by 3 per cent 
annually; those of clerical personnel will be 
increased in the first year of the agreement 
by 3 per cent and in the second year by 
2% per cent, and hours of work will be 
reduced from 374 to 364 a week. 

The Ontario Labour Relations Board 
early in March dismissed applications made 
by the International Association of Ma- 
chinists and the Canadian Union of Operat- 
ing Engineers which had been seeking to 
retain their rights to bargain for former 
Avro employees following the merger of 
De Havilland Aircraft and Avro last sum- 
mer (L.G., Oct. 1962, p. 1137). The Board 
thus upheld the claim of the United Auto 
Workers to include former Avro workers 
under their agreement at DeHavilland Air- 
craft. 
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Collective Bargaining Scene 


Agreements covering 500 or more employees, 
excluding those in the construction industry 


Part |—Agreements Expiring During April, May and June 


(except those under negotiation in March) 


Company and Location Union 
Abitibi Power & Paper & subsids., Que., Ont. & 
(hig ee saa bch ene. 4 focal die a lin dy ga Paper Makers (AFL-CIO/CLC), Pulp & Paper 
Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) & others. 
Aluminum Co., Kitimat & Kemano, B.C. ............ Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Assn. Patronale des Services Hospitaliers, Quebec, 
JOOS deg RS aeRO, ee breast eB > dea Rane ae Recs eo Federation (CNTU) (female 
empl. 
Assn. Patronale des Services Hospitaliers, Quebec, 
Sytem eee eens eee sen Sneed Carte gts 8 = MS "Sala ) Empl. Federation (CNTU) (male 
empl. 
Associated Fur Industries, Toronto, Ont. ............ Butcher Workmen (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Ayers Liinnited= Lachute;-Que.rnt.6.60 48 eich. United Textile Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Bathurst Power & Paper, Bathurst, N.B. ............ Paper Makers (AFL-CIO/CLC), Pulp & Paper 
Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) & others. 
Bowater’s Nfld. Paper, Corner Brook, Nfid. ..... Paper Makers (AFL-CIO/CLC), Pulp & Paper 
Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) & others. 
EINER INOLEL OO MUDIEY? NID erica tecetssstec NPRM occas I.L.A. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Cdn. Sugar Factories, Picture Butte, Raymond & 
"Taber, (AH ano). See rn 8. aot RO... CLC-chartered local 
Cdn. Westinghouse, Three Rivers, Que. ................ I.B.E.W. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Cascapedia Mfg. & Trading, Gaspe Peninsula, 
(OSes a eee is Ee) ee ee ee ee ee Bush Wkrs., Farmers’ Union (Ind.) 


Commission Ecoles Catholiques, Montreal, Que. Public Service Empl. Federation (CNTU) 
(office & maint. empl.) 

Consolidated Paper, Grand’Mere, Que. ................ Paper Makers (AFL-CIO/CLC) & Pulp & 
Paper Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Consolidated Paper, Cap de la Madeleine & 


Dhree. Rivers? Cue mn iF s2 karen i ieittedee ns Paper Makers (AFL-CIO/CLC) & Pulp & 
Paper Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Consolidated Paper, Shawinigan, Que. ................ Paper Makers (AFL-CIO/CLC) & Pulp & 
Paper Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Denison Mines), Elliot? Lake; Ont. 2700 4... ale... Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Dominion Rubber (Rubber Div.), St. Jerome, 
OTL Pr Rs ee SAN A OR rs ty 8S Ad ea oer Ble oe Rubber Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Domtar Pulp & Paper (Howard Smith Paper 
TVISIOI e "COTM Wall, © Oeste rte teee lees csass Paper Makers (AFL-CIO/CLC) & Pulp & 


Paper Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Domtar Pulp & Paper (Newsprint Division), Red 
ROCK ROG Fi cere sacs ee rhidediaes Paper Makers (AFL-CIO/CLC), Pulp & Paper 
Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) & others. 
Eastern Canada Newsprint Group, Que. & N.S. Paper Makers (AFL-CIO/CLC), Pulp & Paper 
Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) & others. 


Bo BEY, Parents Our Ra ccccettete st «i eteececliaceses Carpenters (Lumber & Sawmill Wkrs.) (AFL- 
CIO/CLC) 

Fraser Cos., Atholville, Edmundston & Newcastle, 

lr eee ad, cs eanssschannts Pulp & Paper Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Gaspesia woods contractors, Chandler, Que. ....... Bush Wkrs., Farmers’ Union (Ind.) 

Peers CSOOCTICH. Me ITCHETET,” COT. ove ciissstccssscsacss. Rubber Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Goodyear Cotton, St. Hyacinthe, Que. ................ Textile Federation (CNTU) 

Great Lakes Paper, Fort William, Ont. ................ Paper Makers (AFL-CIO/CLC), Pulp & Paper 
Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) & others. 

Hotel Dieu St. Vallier, Chicoutimi, Que. ............ Service Empl. Federation (CNTU) 

Kimberly-Clark Paper, Terrace Bay, Ont. .......... Pulp & Paper Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) & 
I.B.E.W. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

KA. PConpanysEspatiola, FOnts ak. a4... Paper Makers (AFL-CIO/CLC), Pulp & Paper 
Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) & I.B.E.W. 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 


MacMillan, Bloedel & Powell River & others, B.C. 


eee errr e eee eee eee eee eee eee ree eee eee errr errr reer er ree reer rer) 


Paper Makers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


BAS COASE. cca A dete shat eadtecks hice acta ances oe Pulp & Paper Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Marathon Corp., Marathon, Ont. .................0008 Pulp & Paper Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Miner. Rubber, Granby, Que.gsers, 2-0 it oe -<<ocss Rubber Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Ontario-Minnesota Paper, Fort Frances & 

Kenora, ‘Ont, cies. 825 FEO SS Sie ali bhs. Pulp & Paper Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Ontario. Paper A Thorold; Ont \......escass--beoncecosseosvayee- Paper Makers (AFL-CIO/CLC), Pulp & Paper 

Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) & others. 
Printing Industries Council, Toronto, Ont. ........ Typographical Union (AFL-CIO/CLC) (com- 


posing room empl.) 
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Company and Location Union 
Provincial Paper, Thorold, Ont. ...........::cceeeeees Pulp & Paper Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Quebec North Shore Paper, Baie Comeau, Que. Paper Makers (AFL-CIO/CLC) & Pulp & 
Paper Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
E.S. & A. Robinson (Can.), Leaside, Ont. ........ Printing Pressmen (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Rolland Paper, Mt. Rolland & St. Jerome, Que. Paper Makers (AFL-CIO/CLC) & Pulp & 
Paper Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Scott Clothing, Longueuil, Que. .....0 eee Empl. Assn. (Ind.) 
TGA.” Companny-wWide 22s. trscian aoe sceea areas Air Line Pilots (Ind.) 
Union composing rooms, Toronto, Ont. ............ Typographical Union (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
University of Saskatchewan, Saskatoon, Sask. .... CLC-chartered local 
Wabasso Cotton, Grand’Mere Shawinigan & j 
Three: Rivers: Quey ikeces sore peeeec sees c dee ee ons United Textile Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


White Spot Restaurants, Vancouver & Victoria, ; 
BG: Empl. Union (Ind.) 
Winnipes Metro.; ) Mates. 2. naytaeeee.-- Public Service Empl. (CLC) 


Part Il—Negotiations in Progress During March 


Bargaining 
Company and Location Union 
Alberta Govt. Telephones, province-wide ............ 1.B.E.W. (AFL-CIO/CLC) (traffic empl.) 
Anglo-Cdn Paper, Forestville) OQuescn,. cate... Carpenters (Lumber & Sawmill Wkrs.) (AFL- 
CIO/CLC) 

Assn. des Marchands Detaillants, Quebec & dis- 

trict;Que. Ate Ae Paes ee, AMEE...» Metal EAS Federation (CNTU) (garage 

empl. 

Assn. des Marchands Detaillants (Produits Ali- 

mentaires), Quebec, Quetseinheenet 2... Commerce Empl. Federation (CNTU) 
Atomic Energy of Canada, Chalk River & Deep 

River, Ont: seers. gene eee re as teen an Atomic Energy Allied Council (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
B.C. Hydro & Power Authority ........... cece 1.B.E.W. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
B.C. ViydrovesPower Authoritys: ee... cae. Office Empl. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Breweries (various), Winnipeg, Man. .................... Brewery Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
GRG yw compatiy-wide)L..t:.d se) Ree. et. Broadcast Empl. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
CBC, companyiwide 259 S cc. G8 oe aneties. Petites osn3e Radio & T.V. Empl. (ARTEC) (Ind.) 
Caleaty (City, “Altar tee... scrcers catorescaniavetinmeeteesess6 Public Empl. (CLC) (inside empl.) 
Galeary. ‘Citys “Altasl inde ee ee Public Empl. (CLC) (outside empl.) 
Calgary General Hospital, Calgary, Alta. ............ Public Empl. (CLC) 
Calgary Power & Farm Electric Services, Alta. ..... Empl. Assn. (Ind.) 
Canada Steamship Lines, Ont. & Que. ................ Railway Clerks (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Cdn. British Aluminum, Baie Comeau, Que. ........ Metal Trades’ Federation (CNTU) 
Cdn. International Paper & subsids., N.B., Que. 

&, Oontio escalate ON hs ESL Sea oe. ae 32 Paper Makers (AFL-CIO/CLC), Pulp & Paper 


Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) & Operating 
Engineers (AFL-CIO) 
Clothing Mfrs. Assn., Farnham, Quebec & Vic- 


{OTA Ville, & OU oe See raee ae ee A ee econ Clothing Wkrs. Federation (CNTU) 
GoaAtinental’ Can). St. (Latrent, Ques 24. 3382%.... CLC-chartered local 
David? énbrere, Montreal, Ques.) ere eee ess. Empl. Assn. (Ind.) 


Dominion Rubber (Tire Div.), Kitchener, Ont. Rubber Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Dominion Rubber (Footwear & Warehouse 


Divs.) /Guelphiié Katchener,Ont 2ieee..: Rubber Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Dominion Steél’& Coal, Sydney, N.S! Aa... Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Dominion Steel & Coal, Trenton, N.S. ................ Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Domtar Newsprint (Donnacona Paper), Donna- 

cond, Quetwitl §aie) eee eee... Pulp & Paper Wkrs. Federation (CNTU) 
Domtar Pu'p & Paper (Kraft & Boxboard Divi- 

sion) }. (Windsor, § QUEL) een eee)... Pulp & Paper Wkrs. Federation (CNTU) 
Dinlop: Gansda_JPorontos-Ont\)..27232.... 26"... Rubber Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
E; Ba, Bddy hull Quel ite) twee Sate... Paper Makers (AFL-CIO/CLC), Pulp & Paper 

Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) & others 
Employing Printers’ Assn., Montreal, Que. .......... Bookbinders (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Employing Printers’ Assn., Montreal, Que. .......... Printing Pressmen (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
EdmontonCity, Alta Oh feta eves Rt se. Miices ns. Public Empl. (CLC) (outside empl.) 
Fairey Aviation, Eastern Passage, N.S. ................ Machinists (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Fittings Limited, Oshawa, Ont Pe... Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
rehash {ayn Oa MOU e yr: Ree See eS ne Prey Public Empl. (CLC) (office empl.) 
Hamilton’ City, One ack 62:0..n tetas. canton... Public Service Empl. (CLC) (outside empl.) 
H. Jo Heinz.) Peamineton: | Onte ge... et recites. cass Packinghouse Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Hotel Sheraton-Mt. Royal, Montreal, Que. ........ Hotel Empl. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Hudson Bay Mining, Flin Flon, Man. .................. CLC-chartered local, Machinists (AFL-CIO/ 
CLC) & others 

Trom Ore s0r @an uN ec, OUCi na tee ceteris et Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Kelloges*@Company London, Ont. 2252.7 e. econ. Millers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
ever Bros:, FGronta, Ot wee ee eee gee eer aiee Chemical Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
MacDonald Tobacco, Montreal, Que. .................. Tobacco Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Manitoba Rolling Mill, Selkirk, Man. ................ Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
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Company and Location Union 
aE kaihno rats Bot Wel Pye Fe) 6 Loma Glee nt oan LB; ee (AFL-CIO/CLC) (electrical craft 


Mia MLO er Lele NON. fe.dther- a4 dca Meru Mees oan ock 1G B. i. WW. (AFL-CIO/CLC) (traffic empl.) 

IMFANItGUA 9) CLE DUODC Ly ect eur. Po ee tint ian, 5. Man. Telephone Assn. (Ind.) (clerical & main- 
tenance empl.) 

Miramichi Lumber, Chatham Industries & others, 


Miramichi ports, Hig EU 8 ERT) are bey” oon ab Pebble hae AO Be Miramichi Trades & Labour (Ind.) 
New Brunswick Power Commission, province- 
WIE | 2oikacasiks A, ORI Aa OR Ban I.B.E.W. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


PARGN es ike: <a cone Maruti Jae. fee, Empl. Assn. (Ind.) (plant empl.) 


Notteta Blectric,, Montreal, Que: Avenir. ROL Office Empl. Assn. (Ind.) 
Ottawa Civic Hospital, Ottawa, it | ines pep wiepeaetite tm Public Empl. (CLC) 
Price Bros., Kenogami & Riverbend, Ouewiseat Pulp & Paper Wkrs. Federation (CNTU) 
Quebec Cartier Mining, Port Cartier & Lac 

POANITNING MUG: glace thym crc ees, wetter Dette. iets. ce Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
BOA Victor, NIOnred, GUC. .c.cccs.-d haere Empl. Assn. (Ind.) 
Royal Alexandra Hospital, Edmonton, Alta. ...... Public Empl. (CLC) 
St. Boniface General Hospital, St. Boniface, 

De ees ee eR ER ae Ads. cede andte mae Empl. Union of Hospital Institutions (Ind.) 
pds ECMO Wall. CROVCLUINCN Ge sgt cccectepcccars%ssa-cosneee Sask. Ee Empl. Assn. (Ind.) (labour service 

em 

silverwood): Dairies, «Loronto;Onti).........0.002... Retail, Wholesale Empl. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Shelroil wviontres ast, Quewt)....274V8. 0h: Empl. Council (Ind.) 
Steep Rock Mines, Steep Rock Lake, Ont. ........ Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Telegram Publishing, Toronto, Ont. .......0.00000..4. Newspaper Guild (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Lorento potarmelorontom Ontas....%... 520... Newspaper Guild (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Vancouver General Hospital, Vancouver, B.C. ..... Public Empl. (CLC) 
aig eV U) 8 eR OFT PA LET ing ARS sencilla Public Service Empl. (CLC) 
Winnipeg General Hospital, Winnipeg, Man. .... Public Empl. (CLC) 


Conciliation Officer 


PA OLE IALESOI 4. CONC be hctren,. cecte rus opie teeey oven Oil Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
B.C. Hotels Assn., New Westminster, Burnaby, 
Br RN ee eh a a at ob depuis st semndvnce Hotel Empl. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Be orriOtels ics. VANCOUVEL) BG. cccsccacntctact anvee Hotel ah (AFL-CIO/CLC) (beverage dis- 
pensers 
Dominion Steel & Coal (Cdn. Bridge), Walker- 
vilifoe. 0 pupal Tee) Bek Mabe: Oe Othe en) Ot) Se ed Oe Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Fisheries Assn. & Cold Storage Cos., B.C. ........ United Fishermen (Ind.) & Native Brotherhood 
(Ind.) (shore wkrs.) 
PIS DeCiCSe Soba irs. Cee nk kde sg, den sabes haB ace United Fishermen (Ind.) (tendermen) 
Hospitals_.(4) Trois o Rivieres,. Que. njic..2 2 cco. coss sae Service Empl. Federation (CNTU) 
International Nickel, Port Colborne & Sudbury, 
CO ee EF. naitavexaccereones Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Rey ey Company. espanola,- Ont. cena iia dcun).. Carpenters (Lumber & Sawmill Wkrs.) (AFL- 
CIO“CLC) 


Northern Forest Products, Port Arthur, Ont. .... Carpenters Wea & Sawmill Wkrs.) (AFL- 


CIO/CLC 
Shipping Federation, Halifax, N.S., Saint John, 
N.B., Montreal, Quebec & Three Rivers, Que. I.L.A. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Stanrock Uranium Mines, Elliot Lake, Ont. ...... Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Toronto General Hospital, Toronto, Ont. ........ Building Service Empl. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Conciliation Board 


B.C. Shipping Federation, various ports ............ Longshoremen & Warehousemen (CLC) 
Council of Printing Industries, Toronto, Ont. .... Printing Pressmen (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Dairies (various), Vancouver & New West- 


TOInc er web Coelho atl. Tie SO) Lines: Teamsters (Ind.) 
Dominion Coal, Glace Bay, N.S. ccc Mine Wkrs. (Ind.) 
Eastern Canada Stevedoring & two _ others, 
OTOntoO sO Hts. 5 Shukla A. I.L.A. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Falconbridge Nickel, Falconbridge, Ont. ............ Mine, Mill & Smelter Wkrs. (Ind.) 
Firestone Tire & Rubber, Hamilton, Ont. ............ Rubber Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber, New Toronto, Ont. ..... Rubber Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Hotel Empress, (C.P.R.), Victoria, B.C. ............ Railway, Transport & General Wkrs. (CLC) 
Marathons Corps; ort) Arthur, rOntonies:.-/ 2.5... Carpenters (Lumber & Sawmill Wkrs.) (AFL- 
CIO/GUG) 
Old Sydney Collieries, Sydney Mines, N.S. ........ Mine Wkrs. (Ind.) 
Vancouver Board of Police Commissioners, Van- 
LOTER' <p gt Wher aaa perma tian dl 1 Ni «eke Relea a ee B.C. Peace Officers (CLC) 
Vancouver Girly, Cy ais. ani ak ried Ph caeVidesebenssbe Civic Empl. (Ind.) (outside empl.) 
Nancouver Cityabp .Gaenesins..20....08. JA. Fire Fighters (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Post-Conciliation Bargaining 
(No cases during March) 
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Arbitration 
Kimberly-Clark & Spruce Falls Paper, Kapus- 


kasing «& Longlac, Ont. pee eee eee poets Carpenters (Lumber & Sawmill Wkrs.) (AFL- 
CIO/CLC) 
Montreal City @ Outer ae cicat etic arssneesaaesss uses Fire Fighters (AFL-CIO/CLC) ; 
Québec Try GOUe, feet ectrernee cnrtemi tinct sccesas Municipal & School Empl. Federation (Ind.) 
(inside empl.) ; 
QiebecrC in vere ieee ee recccnetenenct te ctsterssecniesecscoas Municipal & School Empl. Federation (Ind.) 


(outside empl.) 


Work Stoppage 
(No cases during March) 


Part Ill—Settlements Reached During March 


(A summary of major terms on the basis of information immediately available. Figures 
on the number of employees covered are approximate.) 


CANADA & DOMINION SuGAR, MONTREAL, QUE——BAKERY WkKRS. (CLC): 3-yr. agreement 
covering 530 empl.—wage increases of 8¢ an hr. retroactive to Sept. 1, 1962, 6¢ an hr. eff. Sept. 
1, 1963 and 6¢ an hr eff.. Sept. 1, 1964; 3 wks. vacation after 11 yrs. of service (formerly after 
13 yrs.) in first year of agreement and after 10 yrs. of service in second year of agreement; rate 
for labourer after Sept. 1, 1964 will be $2.04 an hr. 


CANADIAN INDUSTRIES, BROWNSBURG, QUE.—MINE WkKRsS. (IND.): 2-yr. agreement covering 
600 empl.—settlement pay of $12; wage increases ranging from 4¢ to 6¢ an hr. eff. March 14, 
ee and 4¢ Hi hr. eff. March 14, 1964; rates for labourer after March 14, 1964 will be $1.67 
to $1.75 an hr. 


CANADIAN LITHOGRAPHERS’ ASSN., EASTERN CANADA—LITHOGRAPHERS (IND.): 2-yr. agreement 
covering 1,700 empl.—wage increases ranging from 8¢ to 10¢ an hr. eff. Jan. 1, 1963 and 
Jan. 1, 1964; 3 wks. vacation after 3 yrs. of service (formerly after 5 yrs.). 


DONOHUE BrRos., CLERMONT, QUE.—CARPENTERS (LUMBER & SAWMILL WKRS.) (AFL- 
CIO/CLC): 3-yr. agreement covering 600 empl.—wage increases of 5¢ an hr. for hourly rated 
empl. retroactive to July 1, 1962; 10¢ a cord for piece-work empl. retroactive to July 1, 1962 
(rate will now be $6.60 a cord); wage reopeners July 1963 and July 1964; rate for labourer 
after July 1, 1962 will be $10.25 per 9-hr. day. 


MONTREAL CITY, QUE.—PUBLIC SERVICE EMPL. (CLC) (OUTSIDE EMPL.): 2-yr. agreement 
covering 4,100 empl. (2,400 permanent, 1,700 casual)—-wage increases of 7¢ an hr. retroactive 
to Dec. 1, 1962 and 7¢ an hr. eff. Dec. 1, 1963; additional adjustments to 15 job classifications; 
rate for labourer after Dec. 1, 1963 will be $1.85 an hr. 


NORANDA COPPER & BRASS, MONTREAL, QUE.—EMPL. ASSN. (IND.): 3-yr. agreement covering 
600 empl.—wage increases of 3¢ an hr. eff. March 25, 1963, 4¢ an hr. eff. March 23, 1964 and 5¢ 
an hr. eff. March 22, 1965; additional classification adjustments; 3 wks. vacation after 14 yrs. 
of service eff. April 30, 1963 (formerly after 15 yrs.) and after 13 yrs. of service eff. April 30, 
1964; improvements to pension plan; rate for labourer after March 22, 1965 will be $1.78 an hr. 


NORTHERN ELECTRIC (WESTERN REGION), TORONTO, ONT.—COMMUNICATIONS Wkrs. (AFL- 
CIO/CLC) (SHOP, WAREHOUSE & INSTALLATION EMPL.): 2-yr. agreement covering 1,000 empl.— 
wage increases ranging from 3¢ to 84¢ an hr. retroactive to Nov. 1, 1962; 3 wks. vacation after 
12 yrs. of service eff. 1963 (formerly after 15 yrs.) and after 10 yrs. of service eff. 1964; rate 
for labourer will be $1.80 an hr. 


OUTBOARD MARINE, PETERBOROUGH, ONT.—STEELWORKERS (AFL-CIO/CLC): 2-yr. agreement 
covering 900 empl.—wage increases of 234% retroactive to Oct. 1, 1962 and 23% eff. Oct. 1, 
1963 on hourly rates; wage increases of 13% retroactive to Oct. 1, 1962 and 13% eff. Oct. 1, 
1963 on piece rates; half day paid holiday if December 24 a regular work day. 


Que. IRON & TITANIUM, SOREL, QUE.—METAL TRADES’ FEDERATION (CNTU): 2-yr. agreement 
covering 850 empl.—retroactivity from July 25, 1962 amounting to 50% of initial increase in 
agreement; wage increase of 9¢ an hr. and increment increase of 2/10¢ eff. March 18, 1963; 
wage increase of 13.6¢ an hr. and increment increase of 1/10¢ eff. March 18, 1964; evening and 
night shift premiums increased to 8¢ and 10¢ respectively (formerly 7¢ and 9¢); empl. (now 
working 42 hrs. a wk.) will be paid for 43 hrs. of work until March 18, 1964, when the hrs. 
will be reduced to 40; 3 wks. vacation after 10 yrs. of service (new clause); sickness insurance 
plan to be instituted with employer contributing 3¢ an hr.; union to have the right to contest 
workloads, and in the event of a dispute, both parties agree to abide by the decision of consulting 
engineers; rate for labourer after March 18, 1964 will be $1.99 an hr. 


QuEBEC NorTH SHORE PAPER, BAIE COMEAU, FRANQUELIN & SHELTER BAY, QUE.—CARPENTERS 
(LUMBER & SAWMILL Wkrs.) (AFL-CIO/CLC): 2-yr. master agreement covering 1,600 empl.— 
wage increases of 3¢ an hr. eff. March 1, 1963 and 6¢ an hr. eff. March 1, 1964 for hourly 
rated empl.; increases of 8¢ a cord eff. March 1, 1963 and 17¢ a cord eff. March 1, 1964 for 
piece-work empl. (rate after March 1, 1964 will be $6.85 a cord); rate for labourer after 
March 1, 1964 will be $11.25 a day. 


SAINT JOHN SHIPBUILDING & Dry Dock, SAINT JOHN, N.B.—VAaRIOUS UNIONS: 2-yr. agreement 
covering 1,400 empl.—wage increases of 7¢ an hr. in first yr. of agreement and 6¢ an hr. in 
second yr.; overtime pay time and one half for first 4 hrs. and double time thereafter (formerly 
time and one half for first 6 hrs. and double time thereafter) eff. Jan. 1, 1963; 4 wks. vacation 
after 25 yrs. service (new clause); rate for labourer after Jan. 1, 1964 will be $1.67 an hr. 

(Continued on page 349) 
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Women’s Bureau 


Working Mothers and Their Problems 


Recent study shows only three out of 36 mothers of Grade IV pupils in Toronto 
school will probably not work outside home. Reasons for working, occupation 
data, working conditions reported. Solutions for child-care problem suggested 


Only three out of 36 mothers of Grade 
IV pupils in a Toronto elementary school 
will probably not work outside the home. 
Such is the conclusion from a recent study 
of the needs of working mothers for com- 
munity child care services. The study was 
carried out by Jean R. Woodsworth, in 
connection with an M.S.W. degree at the 
University of Toronto. 

The neighbourhood of the study, which 
included a considerable number of new 
Canadians, was “lower and lower middle 
class’ in composition, with a sprinkling 
of professional people. Of the 36 women 
interviewed, 19 were currently engaged 
in paid work outside their homes. 

Reasons for working—The reasons the 
women gave for working or returning to 
work were all related to the welfare of 
their families. Their earnings were es- 
sential to purchase a home, to meet the 
high cost of living or to finance the child- 
ren’s education—in that order. 

Work outside the home was accepted only 
as a last resort, however, by those who 
had young children. Conspicuously absent 
was the dilemma regarding work and 
home of the more prosperous middle class 
professionally trained woman. 

Of the seven mothers who were the 
sole support of their children, only one, a 
mother of six, was in receipt of the 
Mother’s Allowance. The others, preferred 
the struggle for independence, allowances 
being inadequate. 


Occupations, working conditions, earn- 
ings—The majority worked in_ clerical, 
manufacturing and service occupations; 


only one was employed in a professional 
capacity. Although lack of training and the 
language barrier for newcomers accounted 
to some extent for the menial work, low 
earnings, long hours and poor working con- 
ditions, the mothers invariably subordinated 
their employment qualifications to family 
responsibilities. 

Preference was given to working hours 
and location of employment that enabled 
them to be at home during the lunch 
hour and after school. 


Care of children—Various arrangements 
for child care—a neighbour or friend 
looking in, the oversight of grandparents 
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or older children, shift work of parents— 
had been worked out to free the mothers. 
A common source of difficulty was the 
lunch period, since the school was re- 
luctant to allow pupils to stay in at noon. 


The problem of after-school care did not 
loom quite so large in all cases, since often 
an older brother or sister was at home at 
this time. For some, however, it was a 
matter of concern. In one case, a seven- 
year old child, left in the care of a 
neighbour, had been discovered shoplifting 
and was subsequently referred to a day- 
care centre. The care provided was de- 
scribed as “excellent” but the centre was 
an hour’s journey, with three bus changes, 
from the child’s home. 


Suggested solutions—For a number of 
mothers, part-time jobs that would enable 
them to care personally for their school- 
aged children seemed the answer. Equal pay 
for equal work, they felt, by improving 
women’s earnings, would remove the neces- 
sity of long hours of work. Also, higher 
earnings for fathers would enable mothers 
to stay at home. 

Counselling and training or retraining 
were badly needed for married women seek- 
ing employment. To qualify for a better 
job or, in the case of the immigrants, a 
chance to learn English, were the fondest 
hopes of several women. 

The foremost problem, child care, could 
be met, they suggested, by the provision of 
conveniently located facilities for the care 
of pre-school children. For children of 
school age, supervised lunch hours, supple- 
mented by after-school recreational activi- 
ties or study groups, would go a long way. 

Needed also is greater flexibility in the 
administration of Mothers’ Allowances, to 
make possible further supplemental assist- 
ance, 

Chiefly, however, the author concludes 
that there is not yet sufficient recognition 
of the contribution made by working 
mothers to our economic life and therefore, 
there is inadequate provision for their 
needs. Shorter working hours related to 
family responsibilities, higher wage levels 
and reliable child care services are not only 
needed by the mother and her children, but 
they must also be increasingly accepted as 
essential to the well-being of society. 
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INTERNATIONAL 


LABOUR ORGANIZATION 





Fifth Asian Regional Conference 


At the Fifth Asian Regional Conference 
of the International Labour Organization, 
held late last year in Melbourne, Australia, 
George V. Haythorne, Deputy Minister 
of Labour, was the representative of the 
ILO Governing Body. 

The Conference—held on November 26 
to December 7, 1962—-had an attendance 
of 78 delegates and 37 observers from 19 
countries. There were also some 21 repre- 
sentatives of 14 government and non-govern- 
ment international organizations. 

Delegates to the tripartite Conference 
dealt with an agenda containing four items. 
They also formed three technical commit- 
tees whose final 45 conclusions were 
adopted to form the “Resolution of Mel- 
bourne.” 


Items on the agenda were: 
1. Report of the ILO Director-General. 


2. Employment promotion, with special 
reference to rural areas. 


3. Vocational training and management. 


4. Government services for the improve- 
ment of labour-management relations and 
settlement of disputes. 


In his report, Mr. Morse listed the 
major needs for which adequate solutions 
would have to be found, stressed the im- 
portance of integrated planning—with par- 
ticipation by major social groups—and 
pointed out the magnitude of the problem 
of development in the countries of Asia, 
with special reference to the population 
problem. He also described the various ways 
in which the ILO could help in making 
development programs more effective, by 
assisting in: the strengthening of trade 
unions; the integration of manpower de- 
velopment programs with the general eco- 
nomic development programs; the fore- 
casting of future manpower requirements; 
the development of small industries; and 
rural development. 

Three technical committees considered 
the last three items of the agenda. Their 
conclusions were consolidated into a single 
document that became known as the “Reso- 
lution of Melbourne.” 
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The Resolution in its final form was 
adopted unanimously at the close of the 
Conference. It consisted of 45 recom- 
mendations grouped under the original 
three agenda areas: employment promotion; 
vocational training and management de- 
velopment; and government services for 
the improvement of labour-management 
relations and settlement of disputes. 


The Resolution emphasized that eco- 
nomic and social progress demanded a high 
level of productive employment, and de- 
clared that the improvement of occupa- 
tional skills was essential to economic and 
social development. 


The existence of free, strong and re- 
sponsible employers’ and workers’ organi- 
zations is indispensable for bringing about 
sound industrial relations upon which the 
orderly growth of an economy depends, the 
Resolution said. 


The belief was expressed that understand- 
ing and co-operation among governments, 
employers and workers can contribute to 
eradicating poverty and hardship and to 
raising living standards. 


Among the 45 recommendations of the 
Resolution were those calling for: 


—Encouragement for the development of 
free and independent employers’ and 
workers’ organizations, which should be 
consulted and thus participate “in the proc- 
ess of planning at all levels.” 


—Intensification by the ILO of its tech- 
nical co-operation and research work in 


order to help Asian countries to promote 
employment. 


—The taking of energetic steps, without 
delay, to accelerate the development of 
training for all levels of manpower. Train- 
ing policies should be linked with economic 
development programs and should form 
part of manpower planning. 


—The provision of adequate safeguards, 
especially in regard to remuneration, for 
apprentices. 


—tThe establishment and maintenance by 
governments of effective services for the 
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improvement of labour-management rela- 
tions and the prevention and settlement of 
disputes. 


‘The previous ILO Asian Regional Con- 
ference was held at New Delhi, India, in 
1957 | (I2G.71957," py. 1459). 


154th Session of ILO Governing Body 


The Governing Body of the International 
Labour Office, at its 154th Session, March 
5 to 8, approved the 1964 budget of the 
International Labour Organization. The 
budget will be submitted to the International 
Labour Conference in June. It comes to 
$16,081,496. The 1963 budget comes to 
$14,006,834. 

The Governing Body also approved the 
establishment of an International Centre 
for Advanced Technical and Vocational 
Training in Turin, whose purpose is to 
help developing countries in all parts of the 
world meet their advanced technical and 
vocational training needs. The opening of 
the Centre is contingent on firm assurances 
that the income necessary to operate it on 
an adequate scale will be available for at 
least the first four years. 

In its review of the ILO’s expanding 
technical co-operation programs, the Gov- 
erning Body’s Committee on Operational 
Programs noted that the number of expert 
missions to developing countries had reached 
a total of 591 in 1962, an increase of 
nearly 50 per cent over the 1961 figure. 


The Governing Body examined the posi- 
tion as regards the ratification or accept- 
ance of the Instrument for the Amendment 
of the Constitution of the International 
Labour Organization adopted by the In- 
ternational Labour Conference at its last 
session (L.G., Aug. 1962, p. 930). The 
amendment, designed to permit a fuller 
representation of all parts of the world in 
the three groups of the Governing Body, 
calls for an increase in the number of 
members from 40 to 48. 

The amendment will go into effect only 
when ratified or accepted by two thirds of 
the ILO member countries. By February 
15, ratifications or acceptances had been 
received from 42 countries, and during the 
Governing Body session, three countries said 
their ratifications would soon be _ forth- 
coming. An additional 25 ratifications or 
acceptances will thus be necessary if the 
amendment is to go into effect before the 
next elections to the Governing Body, 
which will be held during the 1963 Inter- 
national Labour Conference in June. 


International Centre for Advanced Training in Turin 


The purpose of the International Centre 
for Advanced Training in Turin, which the 
ILO Governing Body decided unanimously 
to establish (see above), is to help develop- 
ing countries in all parts of the world meet 
their advanced technical and vocational 
training needs. The Centre will provide 
theoretical and practical training to be sup- 
plemented by in-plant training in various 
European countries. 

Trainees will be selected on the basis of 
the qualifications they already possess, 
account being taken also of their ability to 
impart the knowledge and experience they 


acquire while in training to the largest pos- 
sible number of workers in their own 
countries, by acting as instructors in national 
centres or in a similar capacity. 

The training given at the Centre will be 
at these levels: skilled workers, technicians, 
instructors, foremen and management. Dur- 
ing the first two years, the courses will be 
limited to approximately 600 participants 
in each year. The Centre will provide train- 
ing also in teaching methods for technical 
co-operation experts. The languages of in- 
struction will be English, French and 
Spanish. 


Burundi Becomes 106th ILO Member Country 


Burundi, admitted to the United Nations 
on September 18, 1962, last month became 
a member of the International Labour 
Organization. In a letter dated March 1 to 
ILO Director-General David A. Morse, 
André Muhirwa, Prime Minister of the 
Kingdom of Burundi, declared his Govern- 
ment’s formal acceptance of the obligations 
of the ILO Constitution. 
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The letter stated also that Burundi 
remains bound by the obligations of 17 
International Labour Conventions which 
had been ratified by Belgium and declared 
applicable to the territory of Ruanda- 
Urundi. 

The admission of Burundi brings to 106 
the number of ILO member countries and 
to 2,727 the number of ratifications of ILO 
Conventions. 
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TEAMWORK 





in INDUSTRY 


Close attention to quality continues to 


be the dominating labour-management 
theme at The Dominion Road Machinery 
Co., Ltd., Goderich, Ont. President and 
general manager John Sully has reported 
to management and employees that the 
firm’s Champion road graders are claiming 
an increasing share of both domestic and 
foreign markets. 

This independent Canadian company in- 
creased its export sales from less than 1 
per cent of total output in 1960 to 25 per 
cent of its total grader business in 1962. 
It expects to double that export figure in 
1963. Meanwhile, in the Canadian market, 
the Champion is believed to outsell all 
other makes of graders. 

Mr. Sully attributes his firm’s success 
to labour-management concentration on the 
quality development and manufacture of a 
single line of products. “Our job,” he 
declared, “is to build the highest-quality 
product in the most economical manner, 
and pass on production savings to our 
customers in the form of lower prices.” 

Great emphasis is put on the fact that 
everyone at Dominion Road Machinery— 
employees and management  alike—is 
responsible for quality. Periodically they 
meet in small groups—the size deliberately 
limited so that the individual employee will 
have every opportunity to bring forward 
his ideas on how quality can be improved. 

Charles Stewart, president of Local 1863, 
International Association of Machinists 
(AFL-CIO/CLC), reported that the em- 
ployees “like the way the company listens 
to our ideas on improving the products 
we make.” Referring to the connection be- 
tween Champion quality and the product’s 
sales, he said: “I think our get-togethers 
with management have really paid off.” 


* * * 


The question: What does a customer 
demand of the transportation industry? has 
been answered by a representative of Cana- 
dian National Railways. Speaking to CNR 
management and employees at the 33rd 
annual meeting of the company’s Atlantic 
Region Union-Management Co-operative 
Committee for the maintenance of way 


department in Moncton, N.B. E. O. 
Steeves, assistant regional freight sales 
manager, said: “The customer wants his 


goods moved damage-free, in the fastest 
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possible time, at the lowest possible cost— 
and with the least possible effort on his 
part to secure such benefits.” 


General manager of the Atlantic Region, 
E. J. Cooke, reminded delegates in a brief 
opening address that the company could 
not survive without co-operation between 
labour and management on all operational 
problems. 


George Yorston, industrial relations 
officer with the Labour-Management Co- 
operation Service of the federal Depart- 
ment of Labour, told the meeting that 
efficient transportation was as vital a factor 
as efficient production in Canada’s struggle 
to win foreign markets. On the role of co- 
operation in achieving this goal, he com- 
mented: “You can separate a man and his 
wife and both will continue to exist. But 
separate labour and management and you 
have no services left to operate.” 


The CNR’s Co-operative Movement was 
recently held up to United States railroads 
as a pattern for teamwork in the trans- 
portation industry by Harold Crotty, presi- 
dent of the Brotherhood of Maintenance of 
Way Employees (AFL-CIO/CLC). In an 
address to the Chicago Maintenance of 
Way Club, Mr. Crotty stated that the 
Movement provided “machinery for in- 
creased rail-union action toward mutually 
beneficent objectives.” 


Mr. Crotty described how CN officers 
briefed the labour representatives on rail 
research and development, future business 
prospects, sales problems, freight service 
improvements and progress in industrial 
development. He said other subjects in- 
cluded discussions on how to find work for 
Maintenance of Way workers displaced 
from their jobs, design of motor cars, and 
specific training for upgrading employees’ 
skills 

* * * 

Winter Work messages appearing on 
wooden match boxes are the result of 
high-level teamwork between management 
and government. Millions of boxes of these 
matches are being distributed by the Eddy 
Match Co., Limited, Pembroke, Ont., to 
help the federal Department of Labour’s 
“Do It Now” winter employment cam- 


paign. 


Establishment of Labour-Management 
Committees is encouraged and assisted by 
the Labour-Management Co-operation Serv- 
ice, Industrial Relations Branch, Department 
of Labour. In addition to field representa- 


tives located in key industrial centres, who 

are available to help both managements and 

trade unions, the Service provides various 

ae in the form of booklets, posters and 
ms. 
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INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS 


AND CONCILIATION 





Certification and Other 
the Canada 


Proceedings before 
Labour Relations Board 


The Canada Labour Relations Board 
did not meet during February. During the 
month the Board received five applications 
for certification and allowed the with- 
drawal of one application for certification. 


Applications for Certification Received 

1. District 50, United Mine Workers of 
America, on behalf of a unit of drivers and 
warehousemen employed by McClure 
Transport Limited, Edmundston, N.B. (in- 
vestigating Officers: H. R. Pettigrove and 
R. L. Fournier). 

2. Office Employees’ International Union, 
on behalf of a unit of employees of Atomic 
Energy of Canada Limited employed in 
its Chalk River Nuclear Laboratories and 
at the town of Deep River (Investigating 
Officers: G. A. Lane and G. E. Plant). 

3. Transport Drivers, Warehousemen 
and Helpers’ Union, Local 106, of the 
International Brotherhood of Teamsters, 


Conciliation and Other 


Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and _ Helpers 
of America, on behalf of a unit of drivers 
employed by Roberval Express Limited, 
Chambord, Que. (Investigating Officer: 
R. L. Fournier). 

4. International Brotherhood of Team- 
sters, Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and 
Helpers of America, Local 401, Warehouse- 
men and Miscellaneous Drivers, on behalf 
of a unit of drivers employed by Wilkins 
Transport Limited, Bothwell, Ont. (In- 
vestigating Officer: A. B. Whitfield). 

5. Retail, Wholesale and Department 
Store Union, Local 580, on behalf of a 
unit of employees of Associated Enter- 
prises Ltd. Salmo, B.C. (Investigating 
Officer: D. S. Tysoe. 


Application for Certification Withdrawn 


Seafarers’ International Union of Canada, 
applicant, and Irving Oil Company, Limited, 
Saint John, N.B., respondent (L.G., Jan., 
p. 48). 


Proceedings 


before the Minister of Labour 


Conciliation Officers Appointed 


During February, the Minister of Labour 
appointed conciliation officers to deal with 
the following disputes: 

1. Northland Navigation Company Lim- 
ited, Wancouver, and Seafarers’ Interna- 
tional Union of Canada (Conciliation Offi- 
cer: G. R. Currie). 

2. Vancouver Wharves Limited, Van- 
couver, and Local 501 of the International 
Longshoremen’s and Warehousemen’s Union 
(Conciliation Officer: D. S. Tysoe). 

3. Eastern Canada Stevedoring Co. Ltd., 
Cullen Stevedoring Co. Ltd., Pittston Steve- 
doring Corporation of Canada, Ltd., Brown 


and Ryan Limited and Local 1842 of the 
International Longshoremen’s Association, 
Toronto (Conciliation Officers: F. J. Ains- 
borough and T. B. McRae). 

4. Hamilton Shipping Co. Ltd., York- 
wood Shipping and Trading Co. Ltd., East- 
ern Canada Stevedoring Co. Ltd., Cullen 
Stevedoring Co. Ltd., Pittston Stevedoring 
Corporation of Canada Limited, Brown 
and Ryan Limited and Local 1654 of the 
International Longshoremen’s Association, 
Hamilton (Conciliation Officers: F. J. Ains- 
borough and T. B. McRae). 

5. The Toronto Harbour Commissioners 
and Local 1842 of the International Long- 


This section covers proceedings under the Industrial Relations and Disputes Investi- 


gation Act, involving the administrative services O 


f the Minister of Labour, the Canada 


Labour Relations Board, and the Industrial Relations Branch of the Department. 
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shoremen’s Association, Toronto (Concilia- 
tion Officers: F. J. Ainsborough and T. B. 
McRae). 

6. The Shipping Federation of Canada, 
Inc., and International Longshoremen’s 
Association (Locals 375, 1657, 1552, 1846, 
1739 and 1605) Montreal, Three Rivers 
and Quebec (Conciliation Officers: H. R. 
Pettigrove and C. E. Poirier). 

7. Robin Hood Flour Mills Limited, 
Saskatoon, and Local 342 of the United 
Packinghouse Food and Allied Workers 
(Conciliation Officer: J. S. Gunn). 

8. Eastern Transport Limited, Truro, 
N.S., and Canadian Brotherhood of Rail- 
way, Transport and General Workers (Con- 
ciliation Officer: H. R. Pettigrove). 

9. Consolidated Freightways, Portland, 
Oregon (Vancouver Terminal) and Local 
15 of the Office Employees’ International 
Union (Conciliation Officer: G. R. Currie). 


10. Robin Hood Flour Mills Limited 
(laboratory department employees), Hum- 
berstone, Ont., and United Packinghouse, 
Food and Allied Workers (Conciliation 
Officer: T. B. McRae). 


11. Stanrock Uranium Mines Limited, 
Elliot Lake, Ont., and District No. 6 of 
the United Steelworkers of America (Con- 
ciliation Officers: F. J. Ainsborough and 
T. B. McRae). 


Settlements Reported by Conciliation Officers 


1. TransAir Limited, Winnipeg, and 
Canadian Air Line Pilots’ Association (Con- 
ciliation Officer: J. S. Gunn) (L.G., March, 
Die 


2. Canadian National Hotels, Limited 
(Bessborough Hotel, Saskatoon) and Cana- 
dian Brotherhood of Railway, Transport 
and General Workers (Conciliation Officer: 
J. S. Gunn) (L.G., Jan., p. 49). 


Scope and Administration of Industrial Relations and Disputes Investigation Act 


Conciliation services under the Industrial 
Relations and Disputes Investigation Act are 
provided by the Minister of Labour through 
the Industrial Relations Branch. The branch 
also acts as the administrative arm of the 
Canada Labour Relations Board in matters 
under the Act involving the board. 

The Industrial Relations and Disputes 
Investigation Act came into force on Sep- 
tember 1, 1948. It revoked the Wartime 
Labour Relations Regulations, P.C. 1003, 
which became effective in March, 1944, and 
repealed the Industrial Disputes Investigation 
Act, which had been in force from 1907 
until superseded by the Wartime Regulations 
in 1944. Decisions, orders and certificates 
given under the Wartime Regulations by the 
Minister of Labour and the Wartime Labour 
Relations Board are continued in force and 
effect by the Act. 

The Act applies to industries within 
federal jurisdiction, i.e., navigation, shipping, 
interprovincial railways, canals, telegraphs, 
interprovincial and international steamship 
lines and ferries, aerodromes and air trans- 
portation, radio broadcasting stations and 
works declared by Parliament to be for the 
general advantage of Canada or two or 
more of its provinces. Additionally, the Act 
provides that provincial authorities, if they 
so desire, may enact similar legislation for 
application to industries within provincial 
jurisdiction and make mutually satisfactory 
arrangements with the federal Government 
for the administration of such legislation. 

The Minister of Labour is charged with 
the administration of the Act and is directly 
responsible for the appointment of con- 
ciliation officers, conciliation boards, and 
Industrial Inquiry Commissions concerning 
complaints that the Act has been violated 
or that a party has failed to bargain collec- 
tively, and for application for consent to 
prosecute. 

The Canada Labour Relations Board is 
established under the Act as successor to 
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the Wartime Labour Relations Board to 
administer provisions concerning the certi- 
fication of bargaining agents, the writing of 
provisions—for incorporation into collective 
agreements—fixing a procedure for the final 
settlement of disputes concerning the mean- 
ing or violation of such agreements and the 
investigation of complaints referred to it by 
the minister that a party has failed to 
bargain collectively and to make every 
reasonable effort to conclude a collective 
agreement. 

Copies of the Industrial Relations and 
Disputes Investigation Act, the Regulations 
made under the Act, and the Rules of 
Procedure of the Canada Labour Relations 
Board are available upon request to the 
Department of Labour, Ottawa. 

Proceedings under the Industrial Rela- 
tions and Disputes Investigation Act are 
reported below under two headings: (1) 
Certification and other Proceedings before 
the Canada Labour Relations Board, and 
(2) Conciliation and other Proceedings 
before the Minister of Labour. 

Industrial Relations Officers of the De- 
partment of Labour are stationed at Vancou- 
ver, Winnipeg, Toronto, Ottawa, Montreal, 
Fredericton, Halifax and St. John’s, New- 
foundland. The territory of four officers 
resident in Vancouver comprises British 
Columbia, Alberta and the Yukon and 
Northwest Territories; two officers stationed 
in Winnipeg cover the province of Saskatch- 
ewan and Manitoba and Northwestern 
Ontario; four officers resident in Toronto 
confine their activities to Ontario; five 
officers in Montreal are assigned to the 
province of Quebec, and a total of three 
officers resident in Fredericton, Halifax and 
St. John’s represent the Department in the 
Maritime Provinces and Newfoundland. The 
headquarters of the Industrial Relations 
Branch and the Director of Industrial Rela- 
tions and staff are situated in Ottawa. 
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3. The Vancouver Hotel Company, Lim- 
ited (Hotel Vancouver) and Canadian 
Brotherhood of Railway, Transport and 
General Workers (Conciliation Officer: 
GR. Currie) Ui. Gz" Dec? 1962, p2'1392). 

4. Canadian National Hotels, Limited 
(Newfoundland Hotel, St. John’s and Local 
779 of the Hotel and Restaurant Employees’ 
and Bartenders’ International Union (Con- 
ciliation Officer: W. L. Taylor) (L.G., Feb., 
p. 144). 


Conciliation Boards Appointed 


1. Faraday Uranium Mines Limited, Ban- 
croft, Ont., and Local 1006 of the Inter- 
national Union of Mine, Mill and Smelter 
Workers (L.G., Dec. 1962, p. 1392). 

2. Canadian Transit Company, Windsor, 
Ont., and Local 880 of the International 
Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, 
Warehousemen and Helpers of America 
LiGeadtea pA), 

3. Eastern Canada Stevedoring Co. Ltd., 
Cullen Stevedoring Co. Ltd., Pittston Steve- 
doring Corporation of Canada, Ltd., Brown 
and Ryan Limited and Local 1842 of the 
International Longshoremen’s Association, 
Toronto (see above). 

4. Hamilton Shipping Co. Ltd., York- 
wood Shipping and Trading Co. Ltd., East- 
ern Canada Stevedoring Co. Ltd., Cullen 
Stevedoring Co. Ltd., Pittston Stevedoring 
Corporation of Canada Limited, Brown 
and Ryan Limited and Local 1654 of the 
International Longshoremen’s Association, 
Hamilton (see above). 


Conciliation Board Fully Constituted 


The Board of Conciliation and Investiga- 
tion established in August 1962 to deal with 
a dispute between the Shipping Federation 
of British Columbia, Vancouver, and Inter- 
national Longshoremen’s and Warehouse- 
men’s Union (Locals 501, 502, 503, 504, 
508, 506, 507 and 510) as represented by 
the Canadian Coast Negotiating Committee 
(L.G., Oct. 1962, p. 1149) was fully con- 
stituted in February with the appointment 
of W. R. Sloan of Hammond, B.C., as 
Chairman. Mr. Sloan was appointed by the 
Minister in the absence of a joint recom- 
mendation from the other two members of 
the Board, John G. Gould of Vancouver 
and B. W. Dysart of Victoria, who were 
previously appointed on the nomination of 
the Federation and Union, respectively. 


Settlement before Conciliation Board Met 


Canadian National Hotels, Limited (Cha- 
teau Laurier Hotel, Ottawa) and Canadian 
Brotherhood of Railway, Transport and 
General Workers (L.G., Feb., p. 145). 


Strike Action affer Board Procedure 


1. Pacific Western Airlines Limited, Van- 
couver, and Pacific Western Airlines Traffic 
Employees Association (L.G., March, p. 
227). Strike began February 25. 

2. Pacific Western Airlines Limited, Van- 
couver and Canadian Air Line Flight 
Attendants’ Association (L.G., March, p. 
229). Strike began February 25. 


Three U.S. States Legislate Against Strike-Breaking 


Three States—Michigan, Massachusetts 
and Louisiana—took action at 1960 sessions 
of their Legislatures to prohibit or regulate 
strike-breaking practices. 

Michigan prohibited the employment of 
professional strike-breakers. and the referral 
or hiring, without notice that there is a 
labour dispute, of replacements for strikers. 

In Massachusetts, only the employer 
directly involved in a labour dispute may 
now recruit or import out-of-state replace- 
ments, and he must file specified written 
information with the Labor Commissioner. 


B.C. Hydro, Street Railwaymen 


The Amalgamated Association of Street, 
Electric Railway and Motor Coach 
Employees of America and B.C. Hydro 
and Power Authority have agreed on and 
instituted a plan of long-term income con- 
tinuance, it is reported in the Mercer 
Actuarial Bulletin. Effective January 1, 
benefits of 50 per cent of regular income 
are payable, after a six-month waiting 
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Before, persons not involved in a dispute 
could import strike-breakers provided they 
filed a report with the Commissioner. 

Another Massachusetts law prohibited 
firefighters from performing police duties or 
other noncustomary duties in connection 
with a labour dispute. 

Louisiana prohibited the importation of 
striker-replacements by any person not 
directly involved in a labour dispute, and 
the hiring and recruitment of striker-replace- 
ments by persons whose usual business is 
the furnishing of strike-breakers. 


Adopt Income Continuance Plan 


period, as long as a union member is unable 
to do his job, but not beyond age 65. 

If a member is receiving benefits and 
engages in any other occupation, his benefits 
will be reduced by 40 per cent of earnings 
received from such other occupation. 

The plan is integrated with the employer’s 
group life insurance, pension and short-term 
disability plans. 
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LABOUR LAW 





Legal Decisions Affecting Labour 


Ontario Court of Appeal restores arbitration award, and in another decision, 
quashes Labour Relations Board’s reinstatement order. U.S. Supreme Court 
rules Taft-Hartley Act not applicable to foreign-flag ships employing alien 
crew and that State courts have jurisdiction in case of picketing of such ships 


In Ontario, the Court of Appeal restored 
an arbitration award under a collective 
agreement and held that mere disagreement 
with the arbitration board’s interpretation 
of the collective agreement by the trial 
judge was not sufficient ground for quash- 
ing the board’s decision. 

In another decision, the Ontario Court 
of Appeal quashed a reinstatement order 
issued by the Ontario Labour Relations 
Board on the ground that the provisions of 
the Ontario Labour Relations Act regard- 
ing unfair labour practices and reinstate- 
ment in employment of a person discharged 
because of union activities do not apply to 
a person exercising managerial functions 
and who thus is not “employee” within the 
meaning of the Act. 

In British Columbia, the Supreme Court, 
proceeding under the B.C. Arbitration Act, 
set aside an arbitration award on the 
ground of error of law on the face of the 
award when the arbitrators granted an 
employee wages for the period of his ill- 
ness in disregard of a specific provision of 
a collective agreement and on the assump- 
tion that the agreement was silent regard- 
ing the matter of pay for periods of illness. 

In the United States, the Supreme Court 
ruled that the National Labor Relations 
Act as amended does not apply to maritime 
operations of foreign-flag ships employing 
alien seamen. The decision of the National 
Labor Relations Board ordering a repre- 
sentation vote to determine a bargaining 
agent on such ships was therefore not valid 
for lack of jurisdiction. 

In another decision, the U.S. Supreme 
Court ruled that, as the Taft-Hartley Act 
was not applicable to foreign-flag ships 
employing alien seamen, the National Labor 
Relations Board had no jurisdiction to con- 
sider an application by an American union 
charging unfair labour practices on such 
ships, and that a State court had jurisdiction 


to entertain an action for damages and 
injunctive relief against a United States 
union for picketing during a campaign to 
organize foreign seamen on _ foreign-flag 
ships. 


Ontario Court of Appeal. . . 


...restores arbitration award in which the board 


declined jurisdiction to hear union’s 


On June 28, 1962, the Ontario Court of 
Appeal allowed an appeal from a judgment 
of Mr. Justice Gale of the Ontario High 
Court quashing a decision of a board of 
arbitration on a dispute arising under a 
collective agreement. The Court of Ap- 
peal, reversing the decision of the trial 
judge, held that mere disagreement with 
the board’s interpretation of the collective 
agreement was not a sufficient basis for 
quashing its decision, provided that the 
board’s interpretation was one that the 
language of the agreement reasonably 
could bear. 

Local 598 of the International Union of 
Mine, Mill and Smelter Workers and the 
International Nickel Co. of Canada con- 
cluded a collective agreement dated Janu- 
ary 2, 1959. The agreement, by Article 7, 
“Adjustment of Grievances”, provided in 
paras. 7.01 to 7.08 inclusive, under the 
heading “Differences between the Company 
and Employees,” a grievance procedure 
respecting “any difference . . . between the 
company and any of the employees” arising 
from the interpretation, application, ad- 
ministration or alleged violation of the pro- 
visions of the agreement; and in para. 
7.09, under the heading “Differences be- 
tween Company and Union,” a grievance 
procedure respecting “any differences aris- 
ing between the Union and the Company” 
from the interpretation, application, ad- 
ministration or alleged violation of the 


grievance 
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gislatures, regulations under these laws, and 
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provisions of the agreement. The agreement 
provided also for final and binding arbi- 
tration. 


A grievance was initiated by the union 
in a letter dated January 10, 1961, in 
which the union requested a meeting with 
company representatives under Article 7.09 
of the agreement to deal with an alleged 
violation of the agreement in respect of the 
amounts said to be payable to the em- 
ployees for the 1960 Christmas and New 
Year’s pay periods. 


The company took the position that the 
matter in dispute was essentially a differ- 
ence between the company and its em- 
ployees as contemplated by para. 7.01 of 
the agreement and could not be the sub- 
ject matter of discussions and proceedings 
under Article 7.09 between the union and 
the company. The union, on the other 
hand, maintained that it was proceeding 
correctly in attempting to process the 
grievance according to the provisions of 
para. 7.09. 


The matter proceeded to arbitration and 
again before the board the company ob- 
jected to the jurisdiction of the board to 
hear the grievance on the ground that, 
since in its submission the union had pro- 
ceeded under the wrong grievance pro- 
cedure, the grievance was not properly be- 
fore the board for arbitration and was not 
arbitrable by the board. The board acceded 
to the company’s submission and dismissed 
the grievance on the ground that it had no 
jurisdiction to hear it. 


In certiorari proceedings, Mr. Justice 
Gale quashed the arbitration award and 
held that under the collective agreement 
the union had the right to submit to an 
arbitration board any grievance which the 
individual employees had the right to raise, 
that the union could commence the pro- 
ceedings under Article 7.09, and that the 
board was wrong in deciding that no such 
right existed and that it had no jurisdiction 
to deal with the merits of the dispute as 
submitted by the union (L.G., Aug. 1962, 
p. 959). The company appealed the judg- 
ment. 


In the Court of Appeal, Mr. Justice 
Aylesworth noted that the arbitration board, 
in concluding that the grievance was not 
properly before them for arbitration, found: 


We are dealing with a contract which 
provides for final and binding arbitration of 
any difference whatever, but provides two 
different and mutually exclusive procedures 
for the only two kinds of difference that can 
possibly arise under a collective agreement 
namely, a difference between employees as such 
and the company and differences between the 
union as such and the company. 
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Mr. Justice Gale, on the other hand, 
did not accept the interpretation that the 
agreement in question contemplated two 
types of differences which were mutually 
exclusive and had to be processed in 
separate ways. On the contrary, his opinion 
was that all differences could be carried 
to arbitration, subject to the specific terms 
of Articles 7.01 to 7.10 as to procedures, by 
either the union or an individual employee. 


Mr. Justice Aylesworth referred to Re 
Canadian Westinghouse Co. & Local 164 
Draftsmen’s Ass'n. of Ont., 30 D.L.R. (2d) 
673, where the Court expressed the appli- 
cable principle as follows: 


It is immaterial whether or not the Court 
from whom an order of certiorari is sought 
agrees with the interpretation given to the 
agreement by an arbitrator; it is sufficient to 
defeat the application if it can be said that 
the interpretation given to the agreement by 
the arbitrator is one which the language of 
the agreement reasonably will bear. The Court 
has no appellate function to discharge with 
respect to the interpretation of the agreement 
except to decide whether or not the interpreta- 
tion applied by the arbitrator is one which, as 
I have said, the language of the agreement 
reasonably will bear. 

In Mr. Justice Aylesworth’s opinion the 
conclusion reached by Mr. Justice Gale as 
to the interpretation of the agreement was 
not the only conclusion to be reached upon 
the language employed therein, and the 
wording of the argeement could reasonably 
bear the interpretation given to it in the 
majority award of the arbitrators. Much 
could be said in support of the proposi- 
tion that the language of the relevant 
provisions in the collective agreement pre- 
cluded the conclusion that the majority 
award clearly was wrong. That the Court 
considered more apt some interpretation 
other than that given to the agreement in 
the majority award afforded no ground for 
relief by way of certiorari. 

The Court of Appeal allowed the com- 
pany’s appeal and Mr. Justice Gale’s order 
quashing the Arbitration Board’s decision 
was set aside. Re Sudbury Mine, Mill and 
Smelter Workers’ Union, Local 598 and 
International Nickel Co. of Canada Ltd. 
(1962) 35 D.L.R. (2d) Part 6, p. 37k 


Ontario Court of Appeal... . 
...quashes Labour Relations Board's order that 
reinstated person exercising managerial functions 
On June 29, 1962, the Ontario Court of 
Appeal allowed an appeal from a judg- 
ment of Mr. Justice Parker and quashed 
an order of the Ontario Labour Relations 
Board reinstating in employment a person 
exercising managerial functions. 
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The Court held that the provisions re- 
garding unfair labour practices in the 
Ontario Labour Relations Act, and the 
provisions of the Act empowering the Board 
to issue a reinstatement order, apply only 
to persons who are employees or are seeking 
to become employees within the meaning of 
the Act and do not apply to a person who 
exercises managerial functions. Conse- 
quently, an order of the Board reinstating 
in employment a person who, in the Board’s 
opinion, was exercising managerial functions 
should be quashed. 


Mrs. Barbara Jarvis, an employee of 
Associated Medical Services Incorporated, 
was promoted in February 1960 to the 
position of railway claims supervisor. Sub- 
sequently she was discharged for union 
activities. Then she made application to 
the Ontario Labour Relations Board under 
Section 65 of the Labour Relations Act 
requesting reinstatement in employment for 
unfair discharge for alleged union activity. 

Several sections of the Ontario Labour 
Relations Act are relevant to the issue under 
consideration. 

Section 50 forbids an employer to “re- 
fuse to employ or to continue to employ 
a person ... because the person was or 
is a member of a trade union or was or 
is exercising any other rights under this 
Act.” 

Section 65 empowers the Labour Rela- 
tions Board to “determine the action to 
be taken by the employer . . . with respect 
to the employment of such person, which, 
in its discretion, may, . . . include rein- 
statement in employment” if it is satisfied 
that the person has been “refused em- 
ployment, discharged or otherwise 
dealt with contrary to this Act.” 


Section 1(3)(b) reads: 


S. 1(3). For the purposes of this Act, no 
person shall be deemed to be an employee (b) 
who, in the opinion of the Board, exercises 
managerial functions.... 


Section 79 (1)(b) grants the Board ex- 
clusive jurisdiction in determining whether 
a person exercises managerial functions. 

At the hearing before the Board, the 
employer challenged the Board’s jurisdic- 
tion on the ground that Section 65 has no 
application to the complaint of anyone 
except an employee as defined in the Act 
and that the complainant was not an em- 
ployee as so defined. 

With respect to the complainant’s status, 
the Board ruled that at the times material 
to the proceedings Mrs. Jarvis was exercis- 
ing managerial functions and was therefore 
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a person deemed not to be an employee 
under the terms of Section 1(3)(b) of the 
Act. The Board held, however, that it was 
empowered to take action under Section 65, 
and ruled that the complainant was dis- 
charged contrary to Section 50 of the Act 
and should be reinstated forthwith in 
employment. 


The employer’s application for an order 
of certiorari to quash the Board’s decision 
was dismissed by Mr. Justice Parker, who 
held that: 

A perusal of the Act indicates that in the 
sections dealing with bargaining rights the 
term used is employees, but in the sections 
dealing with freedom to join and participate 
in the activities of trade unions the term used 
is persons. Section 65 refers to persons and, 
in my opinion, gives the Board power to con- 
sider an application such as this. The findings 
of fact made by the Board in this case were 
properly within its jurisdiction. 


Mr. Justice Parker’s judgment was 
appealed by the employer. The judgment of 
the Court of Appeal was rendered by Mr. 
Justice Aylesworth, who noted that the 
general object and purpose of the Labour 
Relations Act is and has been held to be 
to provide a means for collective bargain- 
ing between employers and employees to 
the end that the employer-employee rela- 
tionship shall be regulated by agreement. 
The objective is industrial peace. 


The duties and powers of the Board 
generally are governed by Sections 77 and 
79 of the Act. Exclusive jurisdiction is given 
to the Board by Section 79 (1)(b) to 
determine whether a _ person. exercises 
managerial functions. The Board, however, 
is nowhere given exclusive jurisdiction to 
determine for itself the meaning to be 
attributed to Section 50 and, of course, the 
Board cannot, by an erroneous interpreta- 
tion of any section or sections of the Act, 
confer upon itself a jurisdiction which it 
otherwise would not have. 


In Mr. Justice Aylesworth’s opinion the 
Board had erroneously extended the mean- 
ing and application of both Sections 50 and 
65 of the Act. 

Upon the facts as found by the Board, 
the complainant “for the purposes of this 
Act” was not an employee and the term 
“person” used in Section 50 could not be 
given so broad a meaning as to include 
within its purview a person who was not 
an employee under the Act. Section 50 
refers to two classes of individuals: a person 
who seeks employment, i.e., who seeks to 
become an employee, and a person who 
already is an employee. This meaning of 
the word is quite in keeping with the general 
object and purposes of the Act. 
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On the other hand, Mr. Justice Ayles- 
worth continued, it is neither logical or 
necessary to construe “person” as it appears 
in Section 50 as applying to anyone other 
than an individual seeking to become an 
employee or who already is an employee 
and we are told in plain terms by Section 
1(3)(b) of the Act that someone working 
in a managerial capacity is not, for the 
purposes of the Act, to be considered an 
employee. 

According to Mr. Justice Aylesworth the 
same reasoning applies to the provisions of 
Section 65. Again this Section deals with 
the same two classes of individuals: the 
person who is seeking to become an em- 
ployee and the person who is an employee. 
As in Section 50, so in Section 65 it is 
illogical and unrealistic that “employment” 
should be given any wider or other mean- 
ing than referring to work as an “employee” 
or that “person” should be construed as 
including anyone other than one seeking 
to become an employee; if any wider mean- 
ing» is; given cither to!““pérson” or'/ to 
“employment” the language used is given 
a laboured and unnecessary meaning and 
one that does not further the general 
object and purposes of the legislation. 

Mr. Justice Aylesworth added that once 
the Board determined, as it had a right to 
determine, that the complainant was a per- 
son deemed not to be an employee for the 
purposes of the Act, it had, ipso facto, 
demonstrated its lack of jurisdiction to 
proceed further with the complaint. The 
remedy, if any, of the complainant lies in 
another forum. 

The Court of Appeal allowed the appeal 
and quashed the Labour Relations Board’s 
reinstatement order for want of jurisdiction. 
Associated Medical Services Incorporated 
V. Ontario Labour Relations Board et al. 
(1962 Vaso, DLS ale Gd). PaltsO. Dial). 


British Columbia Supreme Courf. . . 


...quashes arbitration award under a collective 
agreement on ground of error on face of the award 


On June 11, 1962, Mr. Justice Lord of 
the British Columbia Supreme Court al- 
lowed an application to set aside an arbitra- 
tion award regarding interpretation of a 
collective agreement. The Court held that 
the collective agreement had dealt with 
the matter of pay for periods of illness 
and the arbitration board made an error 
on the face of the award in finding that 
the agreement was silent on this matter, and 
in deciding that the wages should have 
been paid. 
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The dispute arose out of the refusal of 
the employer to pay wages to a monthly 
rated employee for a period of approxim- 
ately two months during which time he was 
absent from work because of illness. The 
employee made a claim under the grievance 
provisions of the collective agreement be- 
tween his union and the employer company, 
and the claim eventually came before a 
board of arbitrators. 

There was no provision in the agreement 
for paying wages under the circumstances 
mentioned above. The board described the 
issue to be determined as follows: “The 
issue may be resolved into the question 
whether it must be taken to have been 
the intent of the parties bound by the 
collective agreement that monthly rated em- 
ployees be paid during periods of absence 
for reason of illness so long as the em- 
ployment relationship prevails.” 

The board noted that the company had 
paid three monthly rated employees for 
varying terms of absence in 1957 and 1958 
and one of these was for iliness. The 
company took the position that such pay- 
ments were made ex gratia and in any 
event the employees were warned in De- 
cember 1960 that no such payments were 
to be made in the future. 

In reaching its decision the board relied, 
among other authorities, on the following 
passage from the judgment of Mr. Justice 
Pilcher in Orman v. Saville Sportswear 
Cig. Goo) SAL be A. AND. 


_. . When the written contract (of employ- 
ment) is silent as to payment during absence 
through sickness, the employer must continue 
to pay his employee unless he, the employer, 
can satisfy the court that it is a case in which 
a term negativing the employee’s right to 
remuneration can properly be implied. 


The ruling of the board was that the 
collective agreement in question was silent 
on the matter of payment during absence 
through sickness and that therefore, in 
accordance with Orman vy. Saville Sports- 
wear Ltd., and other cases, the employer 
was required to continue to pay the 
employee. 

Mr. Justice Lord in his judgment found 
that the collective agreement in question was 
not silent as to payment during absence 
through sickness. On the contrary, the 
agreement directly dealt with the matter 
in Article 8.05, which reads as follows: 
8.05. The company shall make available to 
each employee who qualifies thereunder a 
sickness indemnity plan to provide weekly 
benefits of not less than forty dollars, thirteen 
weeks duration, commencing on the first day 
of an accident and on the eighth day of sick- 
ness. The company will bear one-half of the 
cost of such plan and the remaining one-half 
will be paid by the employees. 
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The implication of this provision was 
that, absence from illness having been 
dealt with in the agreement, no wages were 
to be paid except as provided for under 
Article 8.05. In the cases relied on by the 
board there was no such clause as Article 
8.05 and therefore these cases, according 
to Mr. Justice Lord, were not applicable to 
the case under review. 


In Mr. Justice Lord’s opinion, the cir- 
cumstances of the case at bar denied any 
suggestion of an intention of the parties 
that wages would be paid as found by the 
board. 


The application to the Court in the case 
at bar was made under Section 14(2) of the 
British Columbia Arbitration Act, which 
provides that the Court may set aside an 
award where an arbitrator has miscon- 
ducted himself. In Vancouver v. Brandram- 
Henderson BC; Lid. C1960) S-C.R. 309; 
Mr. Justice Locke of the Supreme Court of 
Canada said: 

The word ‘‘misconduct” in s. 11 of the Act 


of 1889 in England has been given a wide 
meaninee, wtad 


In Kelantan Government v. Duff Develop- 
ment Co., (1923) A.C. 395, Viscount Cave 
L.C. at p. 411 said an award might be set aside 
if it appeared on the face of it that the 
arbitrator had proceeded on evidence which 
was inadmissible or on wrong principles of 
construction, or had otherwise been guilty of 
some error in law. 


Mr. Justice Lord noted that the case at 
bar was not a reference in which a specific 
point of law was submitted for arbitration 
but was one in which a question of con- 
struction and of law arose as being material 
in the matter referred. In these circum- 
stances, in his opinion, the court had the 
right to review the award if the board had 
wrongly decided these matters. In A. G. 
Man. v. Kelly, (1922) 1 A.C. 268 at p. 283 
it was stated: “Where a question of law has 
not been specifically referred to an umpire, 
but is material in the decision of matters 
which have been referred to him, and he 
makes a mistake, apparent on the face of 
the award, an award can be set aside on the 
ground that it contains an error of law 
apparent on the face of the award.” 


Mr. Justice Lord concluded that the 
board misconstrued the collective agree- 
ment, which must be considered as part 
of the award, by not noting Article 8.05. 
This wrongful construction led to a second 
mistake when the Board applied certain 
decisions which were inapplicable. This 
mistake and misconstruction amounted to 
an error in law on the face of the award 
and, therefore, the award must be set aside. 
Re Alberta Wheat Pool and Local 333 of 
the International Union of United Brewery, 
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Flour, Cereal, Soft Drink and Distillery 
Workers of America, (1962) 35 D.L.R. 
(2d), Part 6, p. 433. 


Supreme Court of the United States... 


... rules jurisdiction of National Labor Relations 
Board does not extend to foreign-fiag shipping 


On February 18, 1963, the Supreme 
Court of the United States ruled that the 
National Labor Relations Board was with- 
out jurisdiction to order an election to 
ascertain a bargaining agent on a foreign- 
registered ship employing alien seamen. 

The Court held that jurisdictional provi- 
sions of the Labor Management Relations 
Act do not extend to maritime operations 
of foreign-flag ships employing alien sea- 
men, and that it is immaterial that foreign- 
flag ships may be part of a fleet operating 
in regular courses of trade between foreign 
and U.S. ports, or that an American 
corporation owns the foreign owner of the 
ships. 

Mr. Justice Clark, who delivered the 
judgment of the Court, related the follow- 
ing circumstances of the dispute. 

In 1959, the National Maritime Union 
of America (NMU) filed a petition with the 
National Labor Relations Board, seeking 
certification as the representative of the 
unlicensed seamen employed upon certain 
Honduran flag vessels owned by Empresa 
Hondurena de Vapores, S.A., a Honduran 
corporation. The petition was filed against 
United Fruit Company, a New Jersey 
corporation owned by citizens of the 
United States, which is the owner of 
Empresa. 


United Fruit maintains a fleet of cargo 
vessels that it utilizes in the trade between 
Central and South American countries and 
the United States. A portion of the fleet 
consists of 13 Honduran-registered vessels 
operated by Empresa and time-chartered 
to United Fruit. These vessels were in- 
cluded in the NMU’s representation pro- 
ceedings. 

The crews in these vessels, including the 
officers, were recruited by Empresa in 
Honduras. They were Honduran citizens 
(save one Jamaican), and claimed that 
country as their residence and home port. 
The crew was required to sign Honduran 
shipping articles, and its wages, terms and 
conditions of employment, discipline, etc., 
are controlled by a bargaining agreement 
between Empresa and a Honduran union, 
Sociedad Nacional de  Marineros_ de 
Honduras. 

Under the Honduran Labour Code, only 
a union whose “juridic personality” is 
recognized by Honduras, and which is com- 
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posed of at least 90 per cent of Honduran 
citizens, can represent seamen on Honduran- 
registered ships. The NMU fulfilled neither 
requirement. 

Further under Honduran law, recogni- 
tion of Sociedad as the bargaining agent 
compelled Empresa to deal exclusively 
with it on all matters covered by the con- 
tract. The current agreement, in addition 
to its recognition of Sociedad, provided for 
a union shop, wages scales, hours of work 
and other conditions of employment. 

United Fruit, however, determines the 
ports of call of the vessels, their cargoes 
and sailings, integrating the same into its 
fleet organization. Although the voyages are 
for the most part between Central and 
South American ports and those of the 
United States, the vessels each call at 
regular intervals at Honduran ports for the 
purpose of taking on and discharging cargo 
and, where necessary, renewing the ship’s 
articles. 

The National Labor Relations Board 
concluded from these facts that the United 
Fruit operated a single, integrated maritime 
operation within which were the Empresa 
vessels, reasoning that United Fruit was a 
joint employer with Empresa of the seamen 
covered by the NMU petition. 

The Board concluded that the maritime 
operations involved substantial United 
States contacts, outweighing the numerous 
foreign contacts present. The Board held 
that Empresa was engaged in “commerce” 
within the meaning of the Labor Manage- 
ment Relations Act and that the maritime 
operations “affected commerce,” thus meet- 
ing the jurisdictional requirement of the 
Act. 

The Board, therefore, ordered an election 
to be held among the seamen signed on 
Empresa vessels to determine whether they 
wished NMU, Sindicto Maritimo Nacional 
de Honduras, or no union, to represent them. 

The Board’s decision was challenged by 
both Empresa and Sociedad in Federal 
District Courts to prevent the elections. 

In the Supreme Court, Mr. Justice Clark 
noted that, since the parties were in agree- 
ment that the Congress has constitutional 
power to apply the National Labor Rela- 
tions Act to the crews working foreign-flag 
ships, at least while they are in American 
waters, the issue before the Supreme Court 
was whether Congress had exercised that 
power. The decision of the Court on this 
point being dispositive of the case, there 
would be no need to deal with other 
questions raised by the parties and the 
amici curiae. 
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Regarding the application of the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Act and its amend- 
ments to foreign-flagships and their crews, the 
National Labor Relations Board has evolved 
a test relying on the relative weight of 
a ship’s foreign as compared with its Am- 
erican contacts. That test led the Board 
to conclude in the case at bar that the 
foreign-flag ships’ activities affected “com- 
merce” and brought them within the cov- 
erage of the Act. Where the balancing of 
the vessel’s contacts has resulted in a con- 
trary finding, the Board has concluded that 
the Act does not apply. 

Six years ago, the Supreme Court in 
Benz v. Compania Naviera Hidalgo (1957) 
considered the question of the application 
of the Taft-Hartley amendments to the 
Act in a suit for damages “resulting from 
the picketing of a foreign ship operated 
entirely by foreign seamen under foreign 
articles while the vessel (was) temporarily 
in an American port.” The Court held that 
the Act did not apply, and pointed out that 
the legislative history “inescapably describes 
the boundaries of the Act as including only 
the workingmen of our own country and 
its possessions.” 

Subsequently, in Marine Cooks & 
Stewards v. Panama S.S. Co. (1960), the 
Supreme Court held that the Norris-La- 
Guardia Act deprived a Federal District 
Court of jurisdiction to enjoin picketing of 
a foreign-flag ship, specifically limiting 
the holding to the jurisdiction of the 
Court “to issue the injunction it did under 
the circumstances shown.” That case, how- 
ever, cannot be regarded as limiting the 
earlier Benz holding since no question as 
to “whether the picketing . . . was tortious 
under state or federal law” was either 
presented or decided. Indeed, the Court 
specifically noted that the application of the 
Norris-LaGuardia Act “to curtail and regu- 
late the jurisdiction of Courts” differs from 
the application of the Taft-Hartley Act “to 
regulate the conduct of people engaged in 
labor disputes.” 

It was contended, Mr. Justice Clark con- 
tinued, that the case at bar was distinguish- 
able from Benz in two respects. First, in 
the case under review there was a fleet of 
vessels, not temporarily in United States 
waters but operating in a regular course 
of trade between foreign ports and those 
of the United States; and, second, the 
foreign owner of the ships was in turn 
owned by an American corporation. 

The Court noted that both of these points 
rely on additional American contacts and 
therefore necessarily presume the validity 
of the “balancing of contacts” theory of 
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the Board. But to follow such a suggested 
procedure to the ultimate might require 
that the Board inquire into the internal 
discipline and order of all foreign vessels 
calling at American ports. 


Such activity would raise considerable 
disturbance, not only in the field of mari- 
time law but in the international relations 
of the United States as well. In addition, 
enforcement of Board orders would project 
the courts into application of the sanctions 
of the Act to foreign-flag ships on a purely 
ad hoc  weighing-of-contacts basis. This 
would inevitably lead to embarrassment 
in foreign affairs and be entirely infeasible 
in actual practice. 


The question, therefore, appears to be 
more basic, namely, whether the Act as 
written was intended to have any application 
to foreign-registered vessels employing alien 
seamen. 


Petitioners claimed that the language of 
the Act may be read literally as including 
foreign vessels within its coverage. But, as 
in the Benz case, they have been unable 
to point to any specific language in the Act 
itself or in its extensive legislative history 
that reflects such a congressional intent. 
Indeed, the opposite is true, as the Court 
found in the Benz case, where the Court 
pointed to the language of Chairman Hart- 
ley, characterizing the Act as “a bill of 
rights both for American working men and 
for their employers.” 

The Court continues to believe that if the 
sponsors of the original Act or of its 
amendments conceived of the application 
now sought by the Board, they failed to 
translate such thoughts into describing the 
boundaries of the Act as including foreign- 
flag vessels manned by alien crews. 

Therefore, the Court found no basis for a 
construction that would exert United 
States jurisdiction over and apply its laws 
to the internal management and _ affairs 
of the vessels in the United States flying 
the Honduran flag, contrary to the recogni- 
tion long afforded them not only by the 
U.S. State Department, but also by the 
Congress. 

In addition, there is the well-established 
rule of international law that the law of 
the flag state ordinarily governs the in- 
ternal affairs of a ship. Mr. Justice Clark 
referred also to the admonition of Chief 
Justice Marshall who, in The Charming 
Betsy case, 1804, said that “an act of 
Congress ought never to be construed to 
violate the law of nations if any other 
possible construction remains. . .” 
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Consequently, the Court concluded, as it 
did in the Benz case, that to sanction the 
exercise of local sovereignty under such 
conditions in this “delicate field of in- 
ternational relations there must be present 
the affirmative intention of the Congress 
clearly expressed.” Since neither the Court 
nor the parties were able to find any such 
clear expression, the Supreme Court held 
that the Board was without jurisdiction to 
order the election. 

However, the Court added, this is not to 
imply “any impairment of our own sov- 
ereignty or limitation of the power of 
Congress” in this field. In fact, just as the 
Court directed the parties in the Benz 
case to the Congress, which “alone has the 
facilities necessary to make fairly such an 
important policy decision,” the Court con- 
cluded that the arguments should be di- 
rected to the Congress rather than to the 
Court. McCulloch v. Sociedad Nacional de 
Marineros, U.S. Supreme Court, 52 LRRM 
2425 (1963). 


Supreme Court of the United States... 


-..rules State courts have jurisdiction in cases 
arising from picketing of foreign-fiag shipping 


On February 18, 1963, the Supreme 
Court of the United States ruled that a 
State court has jurisdiction to enertain an 
action for damages and injunctive relief 
against a United States union for picketing 
during a campaign to organize foreign 
seamen on foreign-flag ships, since such a 
dispute is not within the jurisdiction of 
the National Labor Relations Board under 
the Labor Management Relations Act. 

This decision followed the judgment in 
McCulloch v. Sociedad Nacional de Marin- 
eros reported above. Both decisions were 
rendered by Mr. Justice Clark. 

The circumstances of the dispute were 
outlined by Mr. Justice Clark. Incres 
Steamship Company, Ltd. is a Liberian cor- 
poration that is wholly owned by Italian 
nationals. It operates two Liberian-registered 
passenger ships, the Nassau and the Vic- 
toria, which make regularly scheduled 
cruises between New York City and various 
Caribbean ports for seven months each 
year. In addition, annual cruises are made to 
Italy, where the vessels undergo repairs 
and the crews take their leaves. The crews 
of both vessels are non-resident aliens, 
most of whom are Italians, and they are 
recruited and hired in Italy, where they 
sign Liberian articles. 

Incres maintains its principal office in 
London, and it has no place of business in 
Liberia. It shares an office in New York 
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City with Incres Line Agency, Inc., a New 
York corporation that is controlled by Incres 
and acts as agent for its cruise business. 
The president of Incres, an Italian national, 
who is a part-time New York resident, is 
also an upaid officer and director of 
Incres Line Agency. He conducts the 
business of Incres from the Incres Line 
Agency office when he is in New York. 

The International Maritime Workers 
Union (IMWU) is an American labour 
organization formed by two other Ameri- 
can unions for the primary purpose of 
organizing foreign seamen on foreign-flag 
ships. 

In February 1960, the IMWU began a 
campaign to organize the seamen on In- 
cres’ vessels. On May 13, 1960, as part 
of this campaign, IMWU began picketing 
at the pier where the Nassau was docked. 
Two days later the Victoria, while anchored 
offshore, was picketed by IMWU repre- 
sentatives in a launch. 


The IMWU representatives persuaded 
some crew members of the Nassau not to 
perform their duties, and longshoremen and 
tugboat crews were temporarily persuaded 
to refrain from servicing both vessels. As a 
result of this activity, several cruises were 
cancelled. 

On May 16, 1960, Incres brought an 
action for damages and injunctive relief 
against IMWU. On the same day, IMWU 
filed unfair labour-practice charges against 
Incres, on which the National Labor Re- 
lations Board has conducted an investiga- 
tion but has not rendered a decision. The 
Supreme Court of New York County 
granted a temporary injunction and, after 
trial, a permanent injunction enjoining the 
union from picketing Incres’ vessels or 
from encouraging crew members to re- 
frain from working on these vessels. The 
judgment was confirmed by the Appellate 
Division. 

In the New York Court of Appeals, the 
decision was reversed. The Court of Ap- 
peals, applying the U.S. Supreme Court 
decision in San Diego Building Trades 
Council v. Garmon (1959), held that the 
State courts had no jurisdiction until the 
Board refused to act in the dispute, since it 


was “surely arguable” that the Board 
would exercise jurisdiction under the con- 
tacts theory as applied in some previous 
Board decisions. 


In the U.S. Supreme Court, Mr. Justice 
Clark, rendering the judgment, noted that 
in the case of McCulloch v. Sociedad 
Nacional, the Supreme Court held that the 
National Labor Relations Act as amended 
does not apply to foreign-registered ships 
employing alien seamen. The holding and 
reasoning in that case are equally appli- 
cable to the maritime operations in the case 
under review, leading to the conclusion 
that the Act does not apply. 


It is true, Mr. Justice Clark continued, 
that the Supreme Court decision in the 
Garmon case, aS applied in Marine En- 
gineers Beneficial Assn. v. Interlake S.S. 
Coy (1962), results in.’ pre-emptione'6t£ 
State court jurisdiction if a dispute is 
arguably within the jurisdiction of the 
Board. But, the Court decision in Sociedad 
Nacional clearly negated such jurisdiction 
of the Board. 


In the Sociedad Nacional case, the Court 
was immediately concerned with the 
Board’s jurisdiction to direct an election, 
and held that the Act had no application 
to the operations of foreign-flag ships em- 
ploying alien crews. Therefore, no different 
result as to the Board’s jurisdiction follows 
from the fact that the Court’s immediate 
concern in the cas2 under consideration was 
the picketing of a foreign-flag ship by an 
American union. 

The Board’s jurisdiction to prevent unfair- 
labour practices, like its jurisdiction to 
direct elections, is based upon circumstances 
“affecting commerce,” and the Court has 
concluded that maritime operations of 
foreign-flag ships employing alien seamen 
are not in “commerce” within the meaning 
of the Act. 

The Supreme Court vacated the judgment 
of the Court of Appeals and remitted the 
case for further proceedings consistent 
with this opinion and that in the Sociedad 
Nacional case. Incres Steamship Co. Vv. 
Maritime Workers, U.S. Supreme Court, 
52 LRRM 2431 (1963). 
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Recent Regulations, Federal and Provincial 


Manitoba issues new apprenticeship rules for automobile mechanics and heavy 
duty equipment repair mechanics. Alberta revises regulations governing welders 


New apprenticeship regulations for the 
trades of automobile and heavy duty equip- 
ment repair mechanics have been issued in 
Manitoba. The new regulations take into 
account the growing demand for specialists. 


In Alberta, the regulations governing the 
examination and certification of welders 
were re-issued with a few changes. Three 
orders under the Labour Act dealt with the 
geophysical and oil-well service industries 
and female telephone operators in small 
exchanges. 


FEDERAL 
Atomic Energy Control Act | 


The Atomic Energy Control Board has 
issued, under the Atomic Energy Control 
Regulations, Order No. 1/200/63, the Ship- 
ping Containers Order, respecting radio- 
active prescribed substances. It was gazetted 
February 27. 

“Prescribed substances” means uranium, 
thorium, plutonium, radioactive isotopes of 
other elements, deuterium and any _ sub- 
stances containing any of these elements 
or isotopes. 

The new Order provides that no person 
may ship any radioactive prescribed sub- 
stance unless its shipping container meets 
the packaging, shielding and labelling re- 
quirements prescribed by a body having 
jurisdiction over the shipment by the pro- 
posed means of transport, or unless the 
particular shipment has been specifically 
approved by that body. 

Where no standards have been prescribed 
by such a body, the container must meet 
the packaging, shielding and labelling re- 
quirements of the Board of Transport Com- 
missioners for Canada for the shipment by 
rail of the radioactive prescribed substance 
being shipped. The Board, however, may 
exempt any particular shipment from its 
general requirements, subject to whatever 
conditions it may prescribe. 


PROVINCIAL 
Alberta Labour Act 


Three orders under the Alberta Labour 
Act amending two recent orders for small 
telephone exchanges and for the geophysical 
exploration industry and revising the order 
for the oil-well service industry were gaz- 
etted January 31, to take effect from date 
of publication. 
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Female Telephone Operators in Small 
Exchanges 


One amending order, Alta. Reg. 35/63, 
makes it clear that the weekly minimum 
of $26 established for female telephone 
operators in small exchanges by Alta. Reg. 
527/62. (L.G.,; Déc.01962,:p..1397)sapplies 
to persons who regularly work 40 or more 
hours a week. 


Geophysical Exploration Industry 


The order permitting field employees in 
the geophysical exploration industry to work 
up to 208 hours in a month at straight- 
time rates (Alta. Reg. 529/62) was amend- 
ed by Alta. Reg. 34/63 with respect to 
weekly rest and exemptions. 


As before, every employee in the geophys- 
ical exploration industry must be given 
a day of rest for every six consecutive days 
of work, which may be accumulated up to 
a maximum of four in any period of 24 
consecutive days of work. The amended 
order, however, permits rest days to be 
accumulated over a longer interval during 
the period January 1 to March 31 each 
year. 


Another new provision added observers, 
recorders and surveyors to the list of em- 
ployees in the geophysical exploration indus- 
try exempted from the order, from the hours 
provisions of the Alberta Labour Act and 
from the overtime provisions of the general 
minimum wage orders. As a result, there 
are no restrictions on the hours of these 
employees and employers are not obliged 
to give them a weekly rest or to pay them 
overtime. 


Oil-Well Service Industry 


The revised order for the oil-well service 
industry (Alta. Reg. 36/63) again permits 
field employees to work up to 208 hours 
in a month on a straight-time basis. One 
and one-half the regular rate must be paid 
after 208 hours in a month except in the 
first and last months of employment, when 
the premium rate is payable after 9 hours 
in a day or 48 in a week, whichever is the 
greater amount. 


These provisions do not now apply, 
however, to persons engaged in directional 
drilling, diamond coring, directional sur- 
veys, drill stem testing, fishing or mud sales 
and engineering, provided not more than 
one person is employed in each such oper- 
ation. 
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These employees are also exempt from 
the hours provisions of the Act and from 
the overtime provisions of the two general 
minimum wage orders. They are, however, 
subject to the weekly rest provision, which, 
as in the order for the geophysical explora- 
tion industry, has been amended to permit 
days of rest to be accumulated over a 
longer interval during the period January 
1 to March 31 each year. 


Alberta Welding Act 


The regulations under the Alberta Weld- 
ing Act governing the examination and 
certification of welders have been re-issued 
with a few changes (Alta. Reg. 619/62). 


There are two grades of journeymen’s 
certificates, as previously. These are the 
Certificate of Proficiency, First Class, which 
replaces the First Class Journeyman’s Cer- 
tificate; and the Certificate of Proficiency, 
Second Class, which replaces the Second 
Class Journeyman’s Certificate. A Tempor- 
ary Certificate of Proficiency replaces the 
former Restricted Certificate. 


A new provision specifies that the holder 
of a Certificate of Proficiency issued under 
the Tradesmen’s Qualification Act in the 
trade of sheet metal mechanic, in which 
trade welding is a required skill, is con- 
sidered to hold a Certificate of Proficiency 
under these regulations authorizing him to 
weld in the trade of sheet metal mechanic 
only. A provision similar to this applies, 
as formerly, with respect to welding in the 
trade of auto body mechanic. 

The regulations do not indicate any 
changes in the qualifications for journey- 
men’s certificates. They do, however, em- 
power the Department of Labour and the 
Board of Examiners to set the pass mark 
required to obtain a Certificate of Pro- 
ficiency. Formerly the regulations specified 
a minimum mark of 60 per cent on the 
written examination and 75 per cent on the 
practical examination. 

Certificates of Proficiency, other than 
Temporary Certificates, now remain in effect 
until suspended or cancelled by the Depart- 
ment of Labour. Previously, journeymen’s 
certificates were required to be renewed 
annually. 

A Temporary Certificate of Proficiency 
may be issued by the Department of Labour 
to a person subject to examination, or to 
a person who has obtained not less than 
two-thirds of the pass mark on an examina- 
tion for a Certificate of Proficiency. A 
Temporary Certificate of Proficiency ex- 
pires at the pleasure of the Department 
of Labour, and the holder may be required 
to try an examination at any time. 
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An applicant who fails to pass an exam- 
ination will now be eligible for re-examina- 
tion after three months, compared with six 
months as before. 


Alberta Workmen’s Compensation Act 


Part-time secretaries, treasurers and secre- 
tary-treasurers of villages were brought under 
the Alberta Workmen’s Compensation Act, 
effective January 1, 1963, by a notice of the 
Workmen’s Compensation Board gazetted 
January 31, which rescinded an exemp- 
tion notice published on July 15, 1949. 


British Columbia Male and Female 
Minimum Wage Acts 


In British Columbia, pupils enrolled in 
classes of an Occupational Programme of 
Studies in a public secondary school, offered 
in accordance with the regulations of the 
Department of Education and under the 
supervision of the local school authority, 
were exempted from the Minimum Wage 
Acts by B.C. Reg. 15/63, gazetted Jan- 
uary 24. 


British Columbia Payment of Wages Act 


The Pacific Great Eastern Railway Com- 
pany was exempted from the British Colum- 
bia Payment of Wages Act, which requires 
employers to pay their employees at least 
twice a month, by B.C. Reg. 24/63, gazetted 
February 7. The order was issued so that 
the wage payment practices of this railway 
would remain the same as those of other 
major railroads in Canada. 


British Columbia Workmen’s Compensation 
Act 


British Columbia has amended its acci- 
dent prevention regulations for explosive 
actuated tools. The new regulation, B.C. 
Reg. 181/62, issued under the Workmen’s 
Compensation Act, amends B.C. Reg. 
416/59. Gazetted December 27, it became 
effective January 1, 1963. 


An explosive actuated tool is now defined 
as any tool used to apply fastenings or 
anchors, with the explosion of a charge 
providing all or part of the force. 


The amendment authorizes the Work- 
men’s Compensation Board to give written 
permission to allow the use of an explosive 
actuated tool that does not conform to the 
specifications set out in the regulations. 

A new provision approves the use of 
barrel extensions for explosive actuated 
tools, provided that protective shields are 
used to confine pins or flying particles. 


Manitoba Apprenticeship Act 


Regulations under the Manitoba Appren- 
ticeship Act respecting apprenticeship in the 
automobile and heavy duty equipment repair 
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mechanics’ trade were gazetted as Man. 
Reg. 10/63 on February 16, replacing rules 
relating to the automobile repair and inter- 
nal combustion engine mechanics’ trades 
issued in 1950. 

esides the mechanical and body sections 
of the trade, the revised regulations now 
recognize a third, the heavy duty section, 
which covers repair work on heavy duty 
equipment used in agriculture, construction 
or road building. 

The growing demand for specialists has 
also been taken into account and the 
mechanical and body sections of the motor 
vehicle repair trade have been divided into 
subsections. The mechanical section now 
has two subdivisions, electrical and fuel 
system repair, and wheel and chassis work. 
An apprentice enrolled in the body section 
of the trade may now specialize in either 
metal work or painting. 

Unlike the former rules, the new regu- 
lations do not set any age limits or edu- 
cational standards for apprentices nor do 
they provide for pre-employment training. 

The term of apprenticeship remains five 
years, except that the new regulations do 
not state whether or not this includes any 
probationary period. As_ before, time 
credits may be granted for approved tech- 
nical, vocational or trade training or for 
previous experience in the trade. 

A new feature is that, with the consent 
of the employer, an apprentice who has 
completed three years of the five-year term 
of apprenticeship may now elect to com- 
plete his apprenticeship by registering as 
a specialist in a subsection of his section of 
the trade. 


A certificate of qualification may again 
be granted to an apprentice who has com- 
pleted his term of apprenticeship and has 
passed the technical classes and the final 
examinations. If an apprentice has special- 
ized in a subsection of the trade, however, 
he must pass the examination in his sub- 
section, as well as the regular examina- 


tions, before he is eligible for a certificate 
of qualification. 

Upon completion of his fourth year, in- 
cluding the complete technical course, an 
apprentice who has been allowed time 
credits on the recommendation of his em- 
ployer may now be granted a certificate of 
qualification, provided he has passed the 
final trade tests and examinations. 

As formerly, certificates of qualification 
may also be granted to experienced me- 
chanics who have not served a formal ap- 
prenticeship. A person with at least seven 
years experience who was engaged in the 
trade when it was designated and who has 
passed the final examinations may now be 
granted a certificate on the recommenda- 
tion of the trade advisory committee. This 
provision does not apply, however, if an 
examination board has been established in 
a section of the trade under the Trades- 
men’s Qualifications Act. 

The ratio of apprentices to mechanics 
has been changed. An employer who is 
himself a mechanic (a person recognized 
by the trade advisory committee as a 
journeyman) or who employs a mechanic 
may have one apprentice. For the next 
mechanic in his employ, he may engage 
one additional apprentice and for each 
additional two mechanics, one apprentice. 
Beyond this ratio, additional apprentices 
may be employed only on the recommenda- 
tion of the trade advisory committee. 


Wages for apprentices may not be less 
than the specified percentages of the wages 
paid to mechanics employed in the same 
establishment or of the average wage as 
shown in the last wage survey conducted by 
the Department of Labour, whichever is 
the higher. For the first 12 months the 
percentage is 40 per cent, increasing by 10 
per cent every 12 months to 80 per cent 
in the fifth 12-month period. 

The wages of apprentices for overtime 
hours are to be adjusted on the same basis 
as wages for journeymen working for the 
same employer in the same area. 





Increases in statutory minimum wage 
rates were enacted in five state legislatures 
in the United States in 1962. Only 22 state 
legislatures held regular sessions during the 
year. 

Cash benefits under workmen’s compen- 
sation laws were raised in eight states, and 
coverage was extended to radiation dis- 
ability by one state. Three states took 
action for the control of radiation hazards, 
and five states improved or extended their 
laws to control other types of occupational 
hazards. 
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New York and West Virginia enacted 
laws dealing with employment problems of 
school drop-outs. 


New Jersey prohibited age discrimination 
in employment; New York, racial discrim- 
ination in apprentice training programs. Ari- 
zona provided for equal pay for equal 
work. 


Five states prohibited payments to unions 
for the “piggyback” rail transportation of 
vehicles. 
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UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE AND 


NATIONAL EMPLOYMENT SERVICE 





Monthly Report on Operation of 
the Unemployment Insurance Act 


Number of claimants at end of January up almost 20 per cent from total at end 
of December but nearly same as at end of January 1962, latest statistics show* 


Claimants for unemployment insurance 
benefit numbered 703,100 on January 31. 
This figure was about 20 per cent higher 
than the total of 592,000 on December 31 
but was nearly the same as that on January 
31, 1962. 

As usual at this time of the year, the 
increase from the previous month was 
predominantly among males. The number 
of male claimants increased by 20 per cent, 
from 464,007 to 557,540, and males made 
up 84 per cent of the total increase. The 
number of female claimants increased by 
16 per cent, from 127,958 to 145,341. 

Seasonal benefit claimants at the end of 
January numbered 159,279 compared with 
95,338 on December 31, and they made up 
nearly 60 per cent of the total increase in 
claimants. As a proportion of the total 
number of claimants, male claimants for 
seasonal benefits increased, but male claim- 
ants for regular benefit declined. 


Initial and Renewal Claims 


Initial and renewal claims filed in January 
numbered 319,400, almost the same as 
during both December and January 1962. 

Of this total, some 265,500, or 83 per 
cent, were associated with separations from 
employment during the month. In December 
this percentage was more than 90. 


Beneficiaries and Benefit Payments 


The average weekly number of bene- 
ficiaries in January was estimated at 536,- 
900, compared with 316,700 in December 
and 560,100 in January 1962. 

Payments during the month amounted to 
$58,600,000, compared with $31,100,000 
in December and $57,800,000 in January 
1962. 

The average weekly payment was $24.79 
in January, $24.54 in December and $24.57 
in January 1962. 





* See Tables E-1 to E-4, page 350. 
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In a comparison of current unemployment 
insurance statistics with those for a previous 
period, consideration should be given to 
relevant factors other than numbers, such as 
the opening and closing of seasonal indus- 
tries, increase in area population, influence 
of weather conditions, and the general 
employment situation. 

Claimants should not be 
either as 


interpreted 
“total number of beneficiaries” or 
“total job applicants.” 

A claimant’s unemployment register is 


placed in the “‘live file’ at the local office 
as soon as the claim is made. As a result, 
the count of claimants at any given time 
inevitably includes some whose claims are 
in process. 


Insurance Registrations 


Insurance books or contribution cards 
have been issued to 4,991,976 employees 
who have made contributions to the Unem- 
ployment Insurance Fund at one time or 
another since April 1, 1962. 


At January 31, registered employers num- 
bered 339,105 a decrease of 193 since 
December 31, 1962. 


Enforcement Statistics 


During January, 9,974 investigations were 
conducted by enforcement officers across 
Canada. Of these, 6,045 were spot checks 
of postal and counter claims to verify the 
fulfilment of statutory conditions, and 276 
were miscellaneous investigations. The re- 
maining 3,653 were investigations in con- 
nection with claimants suspected of making 
false statements to obtain benefits. 

Prosecutions were begun in 338 cases, 
63 against employers and 275 against 
claimants.* 

Punitive disqualifications as a result of 
false statements or misrepresentations by 
claimants numbered 1,769.* 





* These do not necessarily relate to the investi- 
gations conducted during this period. 
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The Unemployment Insurance Commission 
announced last month that arrangements 
have been made to provide adequate finan- 
cial support for the Unemployment Insur- 
ance Fund, should it be needed. All those 
who are entitled to unemployment insurance 
benefit are assured that there will be no 
delay or inconvenience experienced in regard 
to such payments. 

The loan of $25,000,000 already author- 
ized by Parliament is available, and further 
financing will be provided if, and when, 
required, the Commission said. 


Unemployment Insurance Fund 


Revenue received by the Unemployment 
Insurance Fund in January totalled $31,387,- 
634.93, compared with $29,478,741.19 in 
December and $30,371,516.41 in January 
1962. 


Benefits paid in January totalled $58,559,- 
875.69, compared with $31,086,590.36 in 
December and $57,799,309.93 in January 
1962. 


The balance in the Fund on January 31 
was $71,803,065.26; on December 31, 1962, 
it was $98,975,326.02 and on January 31, 
1962 it was $135,877,305.03. 


Monthly Report on Placement Operations 
of the National Employment Service 


Placement operations of the National 
Employment Service declined in February 
from the record set in February 1962 but 
remained above postwar average levels. 
Vacancies also were fewer than a year 
earlier. 

Placements of women increased over the 
February 1962 total by 4.7 per cent and 
placements of men decreased by 18.9 per 
cent. Total placements during February 
1963, at 63,000, were less than during the 
same month last year by 11.4 per cent, 
although they remained higher than in any 
other postwar February. 

Vacancies followed much the same pat- 
tern as placements. Vacancies for women 
increased in February 1963 over 1962 by 4.6 
per cent to a total of some 32,000, and 
vacancies for men decreased by 16.4 per cent 
to a total of 47,000, the resulting total of 
79,000 being a reduction from February last 
vear of 9:1 per cent. 

During the first two months of 1963, some 
171,000 vacancies were notified to local 


employment offices. With the exception of 
1962, this cumulative total was higher than 
in any corresponding period since 1951. 

Some 2,700 or 4.3 per cent of the place- 
ments effected during February involved the 
movement of workers from one local office 
area to another. This was a smaller total 
than during February last year, but a larger 
proportion of total placements. 

Regionally, February placements were as 
follows: 


AtlanucC. 20). ae 4,800 
OUCH EC cr ne ee Maem eae 18,500 
Ontario, « aoctsnaiteh.. ad: 23,300 
Prainie (5... oi000 :.. cee... 10,700 
Paci: (U4 «PRR OR) fe 5,700 


As year-to-year declines in placement 
activity were recorded in both January and 
February, 1963 placement operations seem 
to be levelling out to a point between the 
records set in 1961 and 1962. 


Decisions of the Umpire under 
the Unemployment Insurance Act 


Decision CUB 2103, January 17, 1963 


Summary of the Main Facts: The 
claimant, a married woman residing in a 
paper-mill town in British Columbia, ap- 
plied for benefit at the Vancouver local 
office of the Unemployment Insurance 
Commission on May 28, 1962. She had 
worked as a switchboard operator for a 
telephone company in her home _ town 
from October 21, 1956 to May 19, 1962, 
when she became separated from her em- 
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ployment because of the “conversion to 
dial system.” Her rate of pay at the time 
was $10.91 a day. 


The local office commented that the 
claimant showed experience only as a tele- 
phone operator, no typing or other office 
experience. The Employment Officer stated 
that opportunities of employment as a 
switchboard operator without added skills 
were practically nil in Vancouver and 
assumed the same would apply in the 
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claimant’s town. Also, employers are not 
particular about hiring married women 
but single girls are much easier to place, 
he said. 

A benefit period was established, how- 
ever, effective May 27 and, as there was 
no evidence that the claimant was re- 
stricting her availability to her registered 
occupation, her claim was allowed. 

On a questionnaire from the local office, 
in answer to questions about other types 
of work beside that of a switchboard oper- 
ator that would be acceptable, efforts she 
had made on her own to secure such 
employment, and about prospects in the 
area where she lived, the claimant wrote: 
“I am not trained for any other type of 
employment.” 

The insurance officer disqualified the 
claimant and suspended benefit from June 
17 on the ground that she was not avail- 
able for work as she was restricting her- 
self to one employment that was “not cur- 
rently available” (section 54(2) (a) of the 
Act). 

On July 12, the claimant appealed to a 
board of referees and stated that she had 
made formal application for work at a 
transit company in her home town, and 
informal application or work at the office 
of the union Local. 

A board of referees heard the case in 
Vancouver on July 31. The claimant was 
neither present nor represented at the 
hearing. The unanimous decision of the 
board reads: 


... Apart from stating that the claimant had 
made two applications for work in [her home 
town], there is no evidence to indicate that the 
claimant has widened her sphere of availability 
and capability, nor does she give any evidence 
as to what her prospects for employment are 
in that area. Therefore, the Board has no 
grounds on which it can disagree with the 
decision of the insurance officer. We confirm 
indefinite disqualification under section 
54(2)(a) of the Act, commencing 17 June, 
1962 and the appeal is disallowed. 


On September 18, the Federation of 
Telephone Workers of B.C. (Traffic Di- 
vision), of which the claimant is a member, 
appealed to the Umpire on the grounds 
stated by the claimant in the appeal form 
(UIC 575A). On that form she said that 
she did not believe she was restricting 
herself to one type of employment. The 
fact that she had made applications at the 
transit company and at the union office, and 
since August 1 had part-time work for 
a three-week period at another company 
and for three weeks up to September 21, 
had relieved as a telephone agent for a 
third company proved that she was not 
restricting herself to switchboard operating. 
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“I have made a sincere effort to find 
steady employment in various types of 
work here.” 

In a statement of observations, dated 
October 3, for consideration by the Umpire, 
the Chief of the Adjudication Division of 
the Unemployment Insurance Commission 
said: 

1. The Unemployment Insurance Act imposes 
on the claimant the burden of proving that she 
is available for work. The requirement of 
being available for work implies that the claim- 
ant must be able, willing and ready to take 
immediately any suitable employment for which 
there is a normal demand in the labour market 
(CUB 1620). There the claimant’s availability 
is restricted, the claimant also has the burden 
of proving that there are reasonable prospects 
on the existing labour market of finding work 
of the restrictive nature she is willing to 
accept (CUB 1853). 

2. The claimant in this case restricted her 
availability to employment as a switchboard 
operator as evidenced by her reply to [the 
questionnaire]. She failed to show that there are 
reasonable prospects of employment in_ this 
occupation, in view of the change to the dial 
system, although the specific question was 
asked her in [the questionnaire]. 

3. In connection with the appeal to the 
Umpire made by the union, the claimant has 
indicated for the first time that she may be 
prepared to take other types of work. It is 
submitted that the board of referees made the 
proper assessment of the evidence in this case 
in concluding that the claimant had failed to 
prove that she was available for work as 
required. 

Considerations and Conclusions: There is 
evidence that shortly after the claimant 
stated she had made application for work 
in her home town she found work there 
through her own efforts and, in fact, ac- 
cepted two employments of a kind other 
than in her usual occupation. This, in my 
view, is sufficient to show (1) that the 
insurance officer erred in his finding that 
the claimant was “restricting herself to one 
employment,” and (2) that the comments 
made by the local office on the conditions 
of the labour market in that place were not 
based on actual facts. 

It would therefore appear that, as the 
claimant found the employments in question 
after the date on which the board of 
referees dealt with the case, it could not 
but misinterpret the claimant’s statements 
and based its decision on erroneous findings 
of fact. i 

In view of the foregoing, I consider that 
the evidence contained in the record is 
sufficient to show that, the claimant was 
available for work as from June 175. 1962.11 
consequently decide to allow the Federa- 


tion’s appeal. 


Decision CUB 2111, January 30, 1963 


Summary of the Main Facts: On August 
Loe | 902, the claimant, a married woman, 
filed an initial application for benefit and 
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registered for employment as a machine 
filler. She had worked as a packer for a 
company that in April 1962 had moved from 
Montreal to a suburban location; she had 
worked for the company from June 15, 1958 
until August 8, 1962. Her wage rate was 
$54 a week. 


Giving her reason for leaving her em- 
ployment, she said that the trip back and 
forth to the company’s new location was too 
long. There was no bus service, and she had 
been making the trip with fellow workers. 
In addition she was three months pregnant; 
she expected her confinement about Febru- 
ary 13, 1963. 


She said also that she would like to work 
in a laboratory as near as possible to her 
home and would accept a salary of $40 a 
week. 


The employer stated that the claimant 
had left her employment because of her 
condition and also because it was “too far 
to travel.” 


The claimant produced a medical certifi- 
cate dated August 17, 1962, in which the 
doctor states that she is pregnant and should 
bear a child about February 13, 1963. 


On August 28, 1962, the insurance officer 
disqualified the claimant from receiving 
benefit from August 12 to September 15, 
1962, being of the opinion that she had 
voluntarily left her employment without 
just cause (Section 60(1) of the Act). The 
insurance officer also disqualified her for 
not having proved that she was available 
since August 12, because she had deliber- 
ately left her employment on account of her 
pregnancy (Section 54(2)(a) of the Act). 

On September 19, the claimant sent to the 
local office another medical certificate, dated 
September 17, which said that she could do 
light work until the month of December. 


On the same day she appealed to the 
board of referees. In her reasons for appeal 
she acknowledged that she had deliberately 
left her employment but, rather than with- 
out reason as the insurance officer said, for 
the reason that it was too far to travel and 
there was no bus service from Montreal. 
She explained that she had to rely on who- 
ever was available to take her to work, that 
there was only one person living near her 
who made the trip, and that even after 
obtaining a ride with him she had to travel 
an hour or an hour and a half by bus. 
Having worked for the company for four 
years, she would still have been there had 
they not moved so far away, she said. 


Her willingness to accept a reduction of 
$14 a week proved that she was available 
and prepared to work, she said. 


As far as my physical condition is con- 
cerned, my doctor does not advise me not to 
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work, and on the contrary, he says that I am 
used to this routine and that it is not too dif- 
ficult in spite of my condition, since we work 
seated more often than standing and the 
exercise. doéSemiex good a . 


On October 10, the board of referees 
heard the claimant’s appeal in her presence. 
The majority decision of the board was: 

The board of referees, having heard the 
claimant, is of the majority opinion that the 
claimant voluntarily left her employment with- 
out just cause and that she did not prove her- 


self to be available for employment since 
August 12, 1962... 


The dissenting member of the board of 
referees said, “I find that the trip was 
extremely difficult, much more so than a 
normal trip to work. This is why I would 
have rescinded the insurance  officer’s 
decisions.” 


On October 12, the claimant lodged an 
appeal with the Umpire. 


Considerations and Conclusions: The 
main reason that the claimant gave to 
explain why she voluntarily left her employ- 
ment when she was about three months 
pregnant is that the trip from her home to 
her place of work was too long and too 
difficult. However, as she furnished no 
medical or other evidence whatsoever to 
establish that the trip could endanger her 
health or that of the child she was carrying, 
I consider that she has not proved satis- 
factorily that she had just cause for leaving 
her employment, and I decide to confirm 
the majority decision of the board of referees 
on this point. 


As to the disqualification for not being 
available for work, which was imposed 
under Section 54(2)(a) of the Act, there 
is evidence that the claimant was capable of 
work in her usual occupation, and that she 
was prepared to accept employment in that 
occupation even at a much less advantageous 
wage rate. The only restriction on her 
availability was that the employment had 
to be temporary and “as near as possible” 
to her home. However, the record contains 
no information whatsoever on the oppor- 
tunities of employment that the labour 
market might have offered her under these 
conditions. In the absence of evidence to the 
contrary, it must be assumed that in a city 
the size of Montreal there are opportunities 
of employment of the type that she wanted. 


In view of the foregoing, I am of the 
opinion that the claimant has proven satis- 
factorily that she was available for work as 
from August 12, 1962, and I so decide. 


But for what I have just decided regarding 
the claimant’s availability, I dismiss her 
appeal. 
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LABOUR CONDITIONS IN FEDERAL 


GOVERNMENT CONTRACTS 





Wage Schedules Prepared and Contracts Awarded during February 
Works of Construction, Remodelling, Repair or Demolition 


During February the Department of Labour prepared 123 wage schedules for inclusion 
in contracts proposed to be undertaken by departments of the federal Government and its 
Crown corporations in various areas of Canada, for works of construction, remodelling, 
repair or demolition. In the same period, a total of 76 contracts in these categories was 
awarded. Particulars of these contracts appear below. 

In addition, 81 contracts not listed in this report and which contained the General 
Fair Wages Clause were awarded by Central Mortgage and Housing Corporation, Defence 
Construction (1951) Limited and the Departments of Defence Production, Fisheries, 
Mines and Technical Surveys, Post Office, Public Works and Transport. 

A copy of the wage schedule issued for each contract is available on request to trade 
unions concerned or to others who have a bona fide interest in the execution of the 
contract. 

(The labour conditions included in each of the contracts listed under this heading provide 


(a) the wage rate for each classification of labour shown in the wage schedule included 
in the contract is a minimum rate only and contractors and subcontractors are not exempted 
from the payment of higher wages in any instance where, during the continuation of the work, 
wage rates in excess of those shown in the wage schedule have been fixed by provincial 
legislation, by collective agreements in the district, or by current practice; 

(b) hours of work shall not exceed eight in the day and 44 in the week, except in 
emergency conditions approved by the Minister of Labour; 

(c) overtime rates of pay may be established by the Minister of Labour for all hours 
worked in excess of eight per day and 44 per week; 

(d) no person shall be discriminated against in regard to employment because of his 
race, national origin, colour or religion, nor because he has made a complaint with respect 
to alleged discrimination. ) 


Contracts for the Manufacture of Supplies and Equipment 


Contracts awarded in February for the manufacture of supplies and equipment were 
as follows: 


Department No. of Contracts Ageregate Amount 
Défenéer Construction’ (1952) ‘Ltdiee... as. 1 $ 16,589.75 
[Weténce MProduction Us AiG? LL, es 141 335,515.00 
POsSOHICST ee el Bela 9 130,174.93 
Royal Canadian Mounted Police ...............00. 10 150,377.04 


These wage schedules are thereupon in- 


The Fair Wages and Hours of Labour 
legislation of the federal Government has 
the purpose of insuring that all Government 
contracts for works of construction and for 
the manufacture of supplies and equipment 
contain provisions to secure the payment of 
wages generally accepted as fair and reason- 
able in each trade or classification employed 
in the district where the work is being per- 
formed. 

The practice of Government departments 
and those Crown corporations to which the 
legislation applies, before entering into con- 
tracts for any work of construction, re- 
modelling, repair or demolition, is to obtain 
wage schedules from the Department of 
Labour showing the applicable wage deemed 
to be required in the execution of the work. 
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cluded with other relevant labour condi- 
tions as terms of such contracts to be 
observed by the contractors. 

Wage schedules are not included in con- 
tracts for the manufacture of supplies and 
equipment because it is not possible to 
determine in advance the classification to 
be employed in the execution of a contract. 
A statement of the labour conditions which 
must be observed in every such contract 
is however, included therein and is of the 
same nature and effect as those which apply 
in works of construction. 

Copies of the federal Government’s Fair 
Wages and Hours of Labour legislation 
may be had upon request to the Industrial 
Relations Branch of the Department of 
Labour, Ottawa. 


(The labour conditions included in contracts for the manufacture of supplies and equipment 
provide that: 


(a) all persons who perform labour on such contracts shall be paid such wages as are 
currently paid in the district to competent workmen; and if there is no current rate, then 
a fair and reasonable rate; but in no event shall the wages paid be less than those established 
by the laws of the province in which the work is being performed; 


(b) the working hours shall be those fixed by the custom of the trade in the district, or if 
there be no such custom, then fair and reasonable hours; 


(c) overtime rates of pay may be established by the Minister of Labour for all hours 
worked in excess of those fixed by custom of the trade in the district, or in excess of fair 
and reasonable hours; 


(d) no person shall be discriminated against in regard to employment because of his 
race, national origin, colour or religion, nor because he has made a complaint with respect 
to alleged discrimination. ) 


Wage Claims Received and Payments Made during February 


During February the sum of $4,329.39 was collected from nine contractors for wage 
arrears due their employees as a result of the failure of the contractors, or their sub- 
contractors, to apply the wage rates and other conditions of employment required by the 
schedule of labour conditions forming part of their contract. This amount is for distribution 
to the 73 workers concerned. 


Contracts Containing Fair Wage Schedules Awarded during February 


Central Mortgage and Housing Corporation 


Ville St Laurent Que: Langsner-Fuhrer Inc, repairs to heating system, Parc Royal 
Project. Pinawa Man: A M Kelly & Son Ltd, stockpiling of gravel (Job 35). Saskatoon 
Sask: G Barker Construction Ltd, construction of 110 housing units (FP 1/62). 


In addition, this Corporation awarded 13 contracts containing the General Fair Wages 
Clause. 


Department of Citizenship and Immigration 


Sioux Lookout Indian Agency Ont: Hakala Construction, construction of residence & 
water supply system, Sandy Lake IDS. 


Defence Construction (1951) Limited 


Cornwallis N S: Wylie P Hazelwood Ltd, fire retardant coating within various bldgs, 
HMCS Cornwallis; Shelburne Contracting Ltd, replacing wood foundations with concrete 
foundation walls (4 bldgs), HMCS Cornwallis. Longue Pointe Que: Matco Ltd, supply & 
installation of flame safeguard systems for five boilers. Gloucester Ont: Shore & Horwitz 
Construction Co Ltd, construction of garage, HMCS Gloucester. Hamilton Ont: Burton 
Ford & Sons Ltd, supply & installation of fire alarm system, HMCS Star. Shirley Bay Ont: 
Hansa Construction Ltd, fire hall extension, DRB. Penhold Alta: Burns & Dutton Con- 
struction (1962) Ltd, supply & installation of water main & valve chamber, RCAF Station. 
Esquimalt B C: G H Wheaton Ltd, alterations to Bldg 89, HMCS Naden. Patricia Bay B C: 
H B Contracting Ltd, renewal of water distribution system. Various locations: Seven con- 
tracts in the restricted category. 


In addition, Defence Construction (1951) Ltd awarded two contracts containing the 
General Fair Wages Clause. 


Depariment of Defence Production 


Bedford N S: J Mahar & Son Co Ltd, installation of lighting standards, South Section, 
& modification of existing lighting, North Section of Jetty, RCN Magazine. Cornwallis N S: 
Wylie P Hazelwood Ltd, fire retardant painting, Bldg #345, HMCS Cornwallis; Wylie 
P Hazelwood Ltd, fire retardant painting, Bldg # 34-11, HMCS Cornwallis; Wylie P 
Hazelwood Ltd, fire retardant painting, Bldg ¢ 34-12, HMCS Cornwallis; Shelburne Con- 
tracting Ltd, renewal of asphalt shingles, Bldg #9, HMCS Cornwallis; Shelburne Con- 
tracting Ltd, renewal of asphalt shingles, Bldg #31-1, HMCS Cornwallis; Shelburne Con- 
tracting Ltd, renewal of asphalt shingles, Bldg #31-2, HMCS Cornwallis. Dartmouth N S: 
J P Porter Co Ltd, dredging of berthing area, Gun Wharf, RCN Armament Depot. 
Halifax N S: Bryant Flooring Ltd, installation of linoleum in certain areas, Hospital 
Bldg #826, HMCS Stadacona; Martin & Moore Ltd, fire retardant painting, Bldg #S-12, 
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“B” Mess, HMCS Stadacona; Walker & Hall Ltd, reconstruction of dry stone wall & 
sodding, playing field site, HMCS Stadacona. Shearwater N S: J L McNamara, renewal of 
floor coverings in various bldgs, RCN Station. Saint John N B: John A Kennedy & Co Ltd, 
installation of fire alarm system, Armoury, Barrack Green. Senneterre Que: Michel Rivard 
Ltee, supply & installation of vinyl floor, RCAF Station. Camp Borden Ont: Ontario Mill- 
wrights, modification to sewage lift station, RCAF Station. 


In addition, this Department awarded 29 contracts containing the General Fair Wages 
Clause. 


Department of Fisheries 


This Department awarded one contract containing the General Fair Wages Clause. 


Department of Mines and Technical Surveys 


This Department awarded one contract containing the General Fair Wages Clause. 


National Harbours Board 


Montreal Harbour Que: Atlas Construction Co Ltd, construction of watermain & 
concrete envelope to watermains, & demolition of old Wheel House, Section 1A, Champlain 
Bridge. 

Department of Northern Affairs and National Resources 


Prince Edward Island National Park P E I: Scotia Sprinklers Ltd, supply & installation 
of sprinkler system, Dalvay House, Park Headquarters Area. Amherstburg Ont: Len Duby 
Electric, rewiring Hough House, Fort Malden. 


Post Office Department 


This Department awarded one contract containing the General Fair Wages Clause. 


Depariment of Public Works 


Bell Island Nfld: Avalon Construction & Engineering Co Ltd, repairs to fender 
system. Dartmouth N S: The Foundation Co of Canada Ltd, wharf extension (part “B”). 
Halifax N S: Diamond Construction (1961) Ltd, repairs to quay wall “C”, HMC Dock- 
yard. Little Shippegan N B: La Construction de St Paul Ltee, reconstruction of ferry ramp. 
Saint John N B: Building Services Ltd, cleaning windows of federal bldgs. Cowansville 
Que: B & M Constructors Ltd, preliminary groundworks (phase 1), Medium Security 
Institution. Montreal Que: Allied Building Services (1962) Ltd, cleaning interior of 
National Revenue Bldg. Quebec City Que: Mercury Maintenance Services Ltd, interior 
cleaning, New Postal Terminal Bldg. Sainte Foy Que: Roger Vezina, installation of base- 
ment partitioning & mechanical ventilation system, DVA Hospital. St Isidore Que: Les 
Entreprises Jean R Denoncourt Enrg, construction of post office bldg. Verdun Que: 
Allied Building Services (1962) Ltd, cleaning interior, etc, New Unemployment Insurance 
Commission Bldg. Carleton Place Ont: Sirotek Construction Ltd, construction of federal 
bldg. Howkesbury Ont: Twin City Electric, installation of electric lighting system, Perley 
Bridge. Kingston Ont: T A Andre & Sons Ltd, reconstruction of exterior security wall 
(North Section), Kingston Penitentiary. Ottawa Ont: Quebec Window & Interior Cleaning 
Co Ltd, cleaning interior of Surveys & Mapping Bldg, Booth St; John Shore Construction 
Ltd, reconditioning of doors & related work, Centre Block, Parliament Bldgs; Sanco Ltd, 
cleaning interior of three bldgs (Finance-Administration-Purchasing & Stores), Post 
Office Dept, Confederation Heights; L Beaudoin Construction Ltd, supply & installation 
of partitioning with related work, Room 108, DBS, Tunney’s Pasture; Allied Building 
Services (1962) Ltd, cleaning interior of Trade & Commerce Bldg, Wellington St; Allied 
Building Services (1962) Ltd, cleaning interior of post office, workshops & laboratories, 
Confederation Heights. Pigeon River Ont: Barnett-McQueen Co Ltd, construction of 
Customs examining warehouse & office, including site development. Smiths Falls Ont: Able 
Construction Co Ltd, construction of federal bldg for Post Office & CBC. Waterloo Ont: 
Dunker Construction Ltd, construction of federal bldg. Stony Mountain Man: Nesplak Ltd, 
repairs & additions to existing water system, Manitoba Penitentiary. Winnipeg Man: Allied 
Building Services (1962) Ltd, cleaning interior of general post office bldg. Saskatoon Sask: 

(Continued on page 336) 
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PRICES AND THE 


COST OF LIVING 





Consumer Price Index, March 1963 


The consumer price index (1949=100) 
was unchanged at 132.1 between February 
and March.* The March index was 1.9 per 
cent above the March 1962 index of 129.7. 


A decrease in the food index offset in- 
creases in the housing and clothing indexes. 
The transportation, health and personal 
care, recreation and reading, and tobacco 
and alcohol indexes were unchanged. 


The food index declined 0.4 per cent 
from 129.4 to 128.9 as a result of further 
substantial price decreases for beef. Other 
price declines were generally limited to 
pork, fats, fresh tomatoes, lettuce, bananas 
and grapefruit. Higher prices were reported 
for eggs, sugar, jam, oranges and orange 
juice, and most fresh vegetables. 


The housing index increased 0.1 per cent 
from 135.9 to 136.0; the shelter component 
was unchanged but the household operation 
component was higher. In shelter, a frac- 
tional increase in the home-ownership index 
was not sufficient to move the index and 
the rent index was unchanged. Higher prices 
for furniture, floor coverings and household 
supplies moved the household operation 
index. 

The clothing index rose 0.7 per cent 
from 114.8 to 115.6, reflecting higher prices 
for men’s, women’s and children’s wear, 
and footwear. Lower prices were recorded 
for piece goods and clothing services. 


The transportation index was unchanged 
at 139.6; a decline in the automobile opera- 
tion component balanced a rise in the local 
transportation component. In automobile 
operation, lower prices for gasoline, bat- 
teries, tires and mufflers offset higher prices 
for motor oil, lubricating, brake relining 
and repairs. Higher bus fares in one eastern 
Canadian city moved the local transportation 
index. 

The health and personal care, recreation 
and reading, and tobacco and alcohol in- 
dexes remained at their February levels of 
159.9, 148.6 and 118.0 respectively. 


Group indexes in March 1962 were: food 
124.4, housing 134.0, clothing 112.9, trans- 
portation 139.9, health and personal care 
157.2, recreation and reading 146.7, and 
tobacco and alcohol 117.5. 





* See Table F-1, page 352. 
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City Consumer Price Indexes, February 1963 


Consumer price indexes (1949=100) rose 
between January and February in five of the 
ten regional cities, fell in three, and re- 
mained unchanged in two.* 


Food indexes rose in six cities—increases 
ranged from 0.1 per cent in Edmonton- 
Calgary to 1.7 per cent in St. John’s—were 
lower in two cities and unchanged in two. 
Three indexes for housing were higher, two 
lower, and five unchanged. In two cities the 
clothing indexes were up, in four they were 
down, and in four they were unchanged. 
Transportation indexes rose in six cities, fell 
in three, and remained unchanged in the 
other. The indexes for health and personal 
care were higher in five cities and lower 
in five. Recreation and reading indexes were 
unchanged in seven cities, two decreased 
and one increased. The indexes for tobacco 
and alcohol were higher in three cities but 
unchanged in the other seven. 

Point changes in the regional indexes 
between January and February (percentage 
changes in parentheses) were: St. John’s 
+0.7 (0.6%) to 119.07; Vancouver +0.5 
(0.4% ) to 131.6; Saint John +0.3 (0.2%) 
to 132.7; Ottawa +0.3 (0.2%) to 133.2; 
Toronto +0.3 (0.2%) to 133.8; Winnipeg 
—0.2 (0.2%) to 129.8; Saskatoon-Regina 
—0.2 (0.2%) to 128.1; Edmonton-Calgary 
—0.1 (0.1%) to 127.4. Halifax and Montreal 
remained unchanged at 130.9 and 132.4 
respectively. 


Wholesale Price Index, February 1963 


The general wholesale index (1935-39= 
100) eased down to 242.7 in February, 0.1 
per cent lower than the January index of 
242.9 but 2.4 per cent higher than the 
February 1962 index of 237.1. Decreases in 
two major groups outweighed increases in 
the other six groups. 

Animal products group index was chiefly 
responsible for the downward movement of 
the general wholesale index in February, 
as it dropped 1.8 per cent to 256.2 from 
260.9. A decline of 0.2 per cent to 253.2 
from 253.6 occurred in the iron products 
group index. 





* See Table F-2, page 352. 
+ On base June 1951100. 
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Vegetable products group index advanced 
0.8 per cent to 222.4 from 220.7, the textile 
products group index increased 0.4 per cent 
to 246.8 from 245.9, and the following four 
major group indexes advanced 0.1 per 
cent or less: wood products to 320.6 from 
320.2; non-metallic minerals to 189.5 from 
189.3; non-ferrous metals to 195.8 from 
195.7; and chemical products to 189.3 from 
189.2. 

The index of Canadian farm product 
prices (1935-39100) moved down 1.1 per 
cent, from 228.5 to 226.1, in the four-week 
period ended February 22. The animal 
products index declined 2.9 per cent but 
the field products index advanced 2.1 per 
Coit: 

The residential building materials price 
index (1935-39=100) edged up to 297.7 
in February from 297.4 in January; on the 
1949 base it rose to 130.6 from 130.4. The 
non-residential building materials price index 
(1949=100) moved up to 133.7 from 133.5. 


U.S. Consumer Price Index, February 1963 


The United States consumer price index 
(1957-59=100) rose by 0.1 per cent, from 
106.0 in mid-January to 106.1 in mid- 
February, to equal the record high set in 
September 1962. The index had dropped 
to 105.8 in December but has been rising 
since. The increase in the month was 
attributed to rising prices for citrus fruits 
and fresh vegetables—the result of the crop 
loss caused by the severe winter—and for 
clothing. 


The index one year earlier was 104.8, 
and the average for the year 1962 was 
105.4. 


British Index of Retail Prices, January 1963 


The British index of retail prices (Jan. 
16, 1962=-100) rose from 102.3 to 102.7 
between mid-December and mid-January. 
The rise during the month was due mainly 
to increases in prices of fresh vegetables, 
other than tomatoes; the food index rose 
about 1.5 per cent. 


Publications Recently Received 
in Department of Labour Library 


The publications listed below are not for 
sale by the Department of Labour. Persons 
wishing to purchase them should com- 
municate with the publishers. Publications 
listed may be borrowed by making applica- 
tion to the Librarian, Department of La- 
bour, Ottawa. Students must apply through 
the library of their institution. Applications 
for loans should give the number (numeral) 
of the publication desired and the month 
in which it was listed in the LABOUR 


GAZETTE. List No. 174 


Accident Prevention 


1. BUREAU OF NATIONAL AFFAIRS, WASH- 
INGTON, D.C. Plant Safety. Washington, 
1962.40 Pp. 13; 

Examines the plant safety program, adminis- 
tration, rules, awards, promotion, and evalua- 
tion. Based on replies from 147 personnel and 
industrial relations executives. 


2. CANADA. DEPARTMENT OF LABOUR. IN- 
DUSTRIAL RELATIONS BRANCH. LABOUR- 
MANAGEMENT CO-OPERATION SERVICE. Let's 
discuss. Ottawa, Queen’s Printer, 1962. Pp. 
24. 


* . Contains a representative collection 
of ‘Let's Discuss’ bulletins published by the 
Labour-Management Co- -operation Service of 
the Department of Labour.” Some of the 
topics discussed in this booklet are fire preven- 
tion, plant housekeeping, care of material and 
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equipment, ideas and their use, safety, waste, 
absenteeism, plant safety, rumours, and labour- 
management co-operation. 


3. PRESIDENT’S CONFERENCE ON OCCUPA- 
TIONAL SAFETY. 8TH, WASHINGTON, D.C., 
1962. Proceedings, March 6-8, 1962. Wash- 
ington, U.S. Dept. of Labor, Bureau of 
Labor Standards, 1962. Pp. 323. 


Some of the topics discussed at this Confer- 
ence were: the role of the schools in advancing 


worker safety; Sk ae in safety and its 
application; safety in agriculture; safety in 
materials ‘aera transportation, railroads 


and stevedoring; construction safety; safeguard- 
ing the public employee; selling safety through 
associations in the trades and services industries; 
and, off-the-job safety. 

4. U.S. BUREAU OF LABOR STANDARDS. 
Mechanics for the Safety Man. Washington, 
GPO, 1962. Pp. 21. 

Intended to help the safety man understand 
some of the laws and principles of mechanics 
and to use them in solving problems in indus- 
trial safety. 


Discrimination in Employment 


5. CONFERENCE OF COMMUNITY LEADERS 
ON EQUAL EMPLOYMENT OPPORTUNITY, 
WASHINGTON, D.C., 1962. The American 
Dream—Equal Opportunity; Report on the 
Community Leaders’ Conference sponsored: 
by President's Committee on Equal Employ- 
ment Opportunity, Washington, D.C., May 
19, 1962. Washington, GPO, 1962. Pp. 56. 
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Representative community leaders were in- 
vited to this conference to hear a progress 
report on the activities of the President’s Com- 
mittee on Equal Employment Opportunities and 
to offer suggestions on how schools and com- 
munities can improve job opportunities for 
young people. 


6. U.S. BUREAU OF LABOR STATISTICS. 
Antidiscrimination Provisions in Major Con- 
tracts, 1961 Washington, GPO, 1962. 
Ppa i 

Describes the prevalence and characteristics 
of antidiscrimination provisions in major collec- 
tive bargaining agreements in effect in 1961. 


Also contains illustrative antidiscrimination 
clauses from selected union constitutions. 


Economic Conditions 


7. Bowlz, ROBERT RICHARDSON. The 
European Economic Community and the 
United States [by Robert R. Bowie and 
Theodore Geiger] Subcommittee on Foreign 
Economic Policy of the Joint Economic 
Committee, Congress of the United States. 
Washington, GPO, 1961. Pp. 60. 

At head of title: 87th Cong., Ist sess. Joint 
committee print. 


_ This report attempts “‘to analyze the implica- 
tions of European integration and the Common 
Market for U.S. policy.” 


8. GINSBURG, NORTON SYDNEY. Atlas of 
Economic Development. With a Foreword 
by Bert F. Hoselitz, and Pt. 8, a Statistical 
Analysis by Brian J. L. Berry. Chicago, 
University of Chicago Press, 1961. Pp. 119. 

Contains 48 maps, with accompanying text 
and tables, which show 140 countries. “These 
maps present the geographic distributions of 
factors which can be measured quantitatively, 
such as gross national product, exports and 
imports; factors which are non-monetary, such 
as yields of agricultural products and consump- 
tion of steel; demographic factors, such as 
population density and distribution in rural 
and urban areas.” In conclusion there is a 


chapter, “Basic Patterns of Economic Develop- 
ment.” 


9. MICHIGAN. UNIVERSITY. SURVEY RE- 
SEARCH CENTER. Income and Welfare in the 
United States; a Study [by] James N. Mor- 
gan [and others] New York, McGraw-Hill 
[¢1962] (Pp? 531, 

Presents the results of a national research 
program carried on by the Survey Research 
Center of the University of Michigan’s Institute 
for Social Research. This is a study of the 
factors that determine family income. 


10. UNITED NATIONS. SECRETARY-GEN- 
ERAL, 1961- (THANT). The Capital De- 
velopment Needs of the Less Developed 
Countries; Report. New York, Dept. of 
Economic and Social Affairs, United Na- 
tions, 1962. Pp. 53. 

Reviews “the available estimates of the 
external capital needs of the less developed 
countries in the light of data on the recent 
flow of such capital and the activities of 
existing institutions in fulfilling these needs.” 
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Education, Vocational 


11. CANADA. DEPARTMENT OF LABOUR. An 
Analysis of Residential Oil Burner Installa- 
tion and Servicing. Prepared by a National 
Committee appointed by the Department 
of Labour. Ottawa, Queen’s Printer, 1962. 
Pp. 60. 

Contains a breakdown of operations involved 
in residential oil burner installation and servic- 
ing and an outline of knowledge required for 
each operation. 

12. CANADA. DEPARTMENT OF LABOUR. An 
Analysis of the Lineman Trade, Electrical 
Power Utility. Prepared by a National Com- 
mittee appointed by the Department of 
Labour. Ottawa, Queen’s Printer, 1962. Pp. 
176. 


Describes the operations involved in the 
lineman trade, with an outline of knowledge 
required for each operation. 


13. U.S. OFFICE OF EDUCATION. DIVISION 
OF VOCATIONAL EpucaTION. The Preparation 
of Teachers; a Survey of Supervised Teach- 
ing Programs in 1957-58, by George L. 
O’Kelley. Washington, GPO, 1961. Pp. 75. 


Employees—Training 


14. BRITISH INSTITUTE OF MANAGEMENT. 
Management Training Techniques; Proceed- 
ings of a Conference held at... London 
... 8 June 1961. London, 1962. Pp. 68. 

Chairman: C. G. Simpson, Director-General 
of Staff, National Coal Board. 

This conference was organized by the Man- 
agement Development Sub-Committee of the 
British Institute of Management. Four tech- 
niques in management training which were 
discussed were (1) case studies and projects, 
(2) business games, (3) role-playing, and (4) 
group dynamics. 


15. BUREAU OF NATIONAL AFFAIRS, WASH- 
INGTON, D.C. Training Rank-and-File Em- 
ployees. Washington, 1962. Pp. 13. 


Based on information received from 114 
personnel and industrial relations executives. 
Contents: Introduction. Extent of Training. 
Organization of Training Programs. Training 
Methods. Training Aids. Retraining Programs. 
Evaluation & Benefits. 


Employees’ Benefit Plans 


16. NATIONAL INDUSTRIAL CONFERENCE 
Boarp. Employee Savings Plans in the 
United States, by Harland Fox and Mitchell 
Meyer. New York, 1962. Pp. 100. 

“In an employee savings plan a participant 
voluntarily contributes some percentage of his 
salary and the company matches all or part of 
these savings. All contributions are put into a 
qualified trust and invested (in most cases in 
company stock) for deferred distribution.” This 
study is based on 97 employee savings plans in 
94 companies. 


17. U.S. BUREAU OF LABOR STATISTICS. 
Pension Plans under Collective Bargaining; 
Benefits for Survivors, Winter 1960-61. 
Washington, GPO, 1962. Pp. 26. 
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“.. Analyzes the principal forms of survivor 
protection, including death benefits, the return 
of worker contributions, and survivor options, 
in 300 selected pension plans under collective 
bargaining.” 


Industrial Relations 


18. ASIAN REGIONAL SEMINAR ON THE 
PREVENTION AND SETTLEMENT OF JINDUS- 
TRIAL DISPUTES, KUALA LUMPUR, 1961. 
Prevention and Settlement of Industrial Dis- 
putes in Asia. Documents submitted to and 
Report of an Asian Regional Seminar 
(Kuala Lumpur, 7-19 December 1961), 
Geneva, International Labour Office, 1962. 
Pp. 266. 


The following topics were discussed at this 
Seminar: 1. Types of Industrial Disputes. 2. 
Direct Negotiations or Arrangements between 
the Parties. 3. Voluntary and Compulsory Con- 
ciliation. 4. Conciliation by Individuals. 5. Con- 
ciliation Boards or Committees. 6. The Initial 
Stage of Conciliation Process: the Role of the 
Conciliation Officer. 7. Possible Alternatives in 
Case of Failure of Conciliator’s Efforts. 8. 
Other Methods of settling Disputes. 9. Handling 
of Strike or Lockout Situations by Government 
Industrial Relations Services. 10. Promotion of 
Good Labour-Management Relations through 
Special Government Services and Activities. 

Includes a contribution by a Canadian ex- 
pert-consultant: “The System of Prevention 
and Settlement of Industrial Disputes in 
Canada,” by Bernard Wilson, Director, In- 
dustrial Relations Branch, Federal Depart- 
ment of Labour. 


19. ONTARIO. ROYAL COMMISSION ON LA- 
BOUR-MANAGEMENT RELATIONS IN THE CON- 
STRUCTION INDUSTRY. Report. Toronto, 
1962. Pp79. 


H. Carl Goldenberg, Commissioner. 


Recommendations are made regarding amend- 
ments to the Labour Relations Act of Ontario; 
minimum wages and maximum hours; protec- 
tion of wages; vacations with pay; apprentice- 
ship; year-round employment, etc. 


Industry 


20. GREAT BRITAIN. CENTRAL STATISTICAL 
Orrice. Standard Industrial Classification. 
2d ed. London, HMSO, 1958. Pp. 34. 


21. NATIONAL INDUSTRIAL CONFERENCE 
Boarp. Recent Changes in Manufacturing 
Capacity, by Daniel Creamer. Assisted by 
Delos R. Smith. New York, 1962. Pp. [55]. 

Brings up to date some information in 
Capital expansion and capacity in postwar 
manufacturing, Studies in business economics, 
no. 72 (published by the NICB in 1961)... Con 
tents: Estimates in 1954 Prices. Changes in the 
Real Stock of Net Fixed Capital. Changes in 
Real Peak Output. Changes in the Net Fixed 
Capital-Output Ratio. Changes in the Gross 
Fixed Capital-Output Ratio. Changes in Ca- 
pacity. Capacity Utilization. Some Comparisons 
with Other Measures. 


International Labour Organization 


The following three reports were prepared 
by the International Labour Office for the 
7th Session of the ILO Metal Trades Com- 
mittee. 
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22. INTERNATIONAL LABOUR ORGANIZA- 
TION. METAL TRADES COMMITTEE. General 
Report. Report 1. Geneva, 1962. Pp. 226. 

Consists of three parts: 1. Action taken in 
the various countries in the light of conclusions 
adopted by the Committee at previous sessions; 
2. Action taken by the ILO of concern to the 
metal trades; 3. Recent events and developments 
in the metal trades. 

23. INTERNATIONAL LABOUR ORGANIZA- 
TION. METAL TRADES COMMITTEE. The 
Acceleration of Technological Progress and 
its Influence on the Effective Utilisation of 
Manpower and the Improvement of Work- 
ers Incomes. Report 2. Geneva, 1962. Pp. 
ee 

Contents: Technological Progress in the Me- 
tal Trades. Impact of Change on the Worker. 
The Impact on Skills and on Training. The 
Displaced Worker. Impact on Workers’ Income. 
Summing Up. 

24. INTERNATIONAL LABOUR ORGANIZA- 
TION. METAL TRADES COMMITTEE. Condi- 
tions of Work and Safety in Shipbuilding 
and Ship Repairing. Report 3. Geneva, 
1962, Pow 145. 


Labour Organization 


25. CLEMENTS, RICHARD. Glory without 
Power; a Study of Trade Unionism in Our 
Present Society. London, A. Barker, 1959. 
Pp. 143. 

A brief and sympathetic look at the British 
trade union movement today, with some sugges- 
tions for a future union policy with respect to 
unemployment, wage payments for workers 
presently in low-paid jobs, overtime, a paid 
three-week vacation for all workers, etc. The 
book lacks an index. 


26. DAvISON, ROBERT Barry. Trade 
Unions, a Practical Approach. Wondon, 
Longmans, 1961, Pp. 73. Appendix: Keys 
to the Jobs. Pp. 28. 

Intended as a simple texbook for trade- 
union members, covering such topics as note- 
taking, making speeches, running a meeting, 
committees and the work of secretaries and 
treasurers. The material is arranged in lessons, 
called ‘‘jobs”, and each contains practical 
exercises for the reader to do. 

27. INTERNATIONAL LABOUR OFFICE. The 
Trade Union Situation in Burma; Report of 
a Mission from the International Labour 


Office. Geneva, 1962. Pp. 74. 

The Mission from the ILO made its survey 
in November 1961. One of the members of the 
Mission was Arthur H. Brown, Director of the 
ILO Branch Office in Ottawa and former 
Deputy Minister of the Federal Department of 
Labour. The report contains some information 
about Burma and about the trade union move- 
ment, its part in industrial relations and its 
place in the life of the country. 


28. INTERNATIONAL LABOUR OFFICE. The 
Trade Union Situation in the Federation 
of Malaya; Report of a Mission from the 
International Labour Office. Geneva, 1962. 
Pp. 108. , 

The report briefly examines the trade union 
movement, labour legislation and industrial 
relations in Malaya. 
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29. NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF MANUFAC- 
TURERS OF THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA. 
RESEARCH DEPARTMENT. Economic Impli- 
cations of Union Power. Written by Lillian 
W. Kay. New York, 1962. Pp. 63. 


This pamphlet “analyzes the impact of unions 
on real wages, money wages, productivity, em- 
ployment and the distribution of the [U.S.] 
national income.” 


30. PRINCETON UNIVERSITY. INDUSTRIAL 
RELATIONS SECTION. America’s Forgotten 
Labor Organization; a Survey of the Role 
of the Single-Firm Independent Union in 
American Industry, by Arthur B. Shostak. 
Princeton, 1962. Pp. 141. 


“The single-firm independent union confines 
its membership to the employees of a single 
employer and remains aloof from international 
unions and the AFL-CIO.” This book looks 
at the characteristics of the independent union 
and tells something about the membership, its 
relationship with local and international unions, 
different types of independent unions such as 
blue-collar workers, white-collar workers and 
engineers, and finally examines the future of 
independent unions. 


31. ROBERTS, BRYN. At the T.U.C.: Mo- 
tions, Speeches, Comments. [No. 2]. Leices- 
ter [National Union of Public Employees? 
1962] Pp. "137: 

The author is General Secretary of the British 
trade union, National Union of Public Em- 
ployees. In the second volume (the first covers 
the years 1934 to 1946) the author discusses 
his union’s resolutions, and his speeches at the 
Trades Union Congress conventions from 1947 
to 1960 and comments critically on the decisions 
made by the leadership of the T.U.C. 

32. U.S. CONGRESS. SENATE. COMMITTEE 
ON GOVERNMENT OPERATIONS. James R. 
Hoffa and Continued Underwor!d Control 
of New York Teamster Local 239; Report. 
Washington, GPO, 1962. Pp. 58. 

_ The Permanent Subcommittee on Investiga- 
tions of the U.S. Congressional Senate Com- 
mittee on Government Operations conducted 
hearings in 1961 to examine allegations that 


criminal elements were in control of Teamsters’ 
Local 239 in New York. 


Labour Supply 


33. DYMOND, WILLIAM RICHARD. Manpow- 
er Implications of Technological Change. 
[Speech] to the Ontario Chapter of the 
International Association of Personnel in 
Employment Security, Toronto, September 
14th, 1962. [Ottawa, Dept. of Labour, 1962] 
Pp. 24. 


34. INTERNATIONAL LABOUR OFFICE. The 
World Employment Situation. Geneva, 1958. 
Pp. 99; 

This paper was circulated for the information 
of delegates to the 42nd Session of the Inter- 
national Labour Conference, Geneva, 1958. 

35. U.S. BUREAU OF LABOR STATISTICS. 
Interim Revised Projections of U.S. Labor 
Force, 1965-75, by Sophia Cooper. Wash- 
ington, GPO, 1962. Pp. 11. 
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«|. presents the results of the first stage 
of a comprehensive revision of . .. BLS 
Bulletin 1242, Population and labor force pro- 
jections for the United States, 1960 to 1975.” 

36. U.S. BUREAU OF LABOR STATISTICS. 
Labor Requirements for Federal Office 
Building Construction. Washington, GPO, 
1962. Pp. 43. 


Presents the results of a survey to determine 
how many jobs are provided in the construction 
of government buildings in the USS. 


Labouring Classes 


37. ILLINOIS. UNIVERSITY. INSTITUTE OF 
LABOR AND INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS. Preparing 
Workers for Retirement, by Walter H. 
Franke.) Urbana, 91962eePp: 75: 

Contents: Introduction. Types of Company 
Programs. What are the Essential Requirements? 
What are the Benefits to the Company? Evalua- 
tion of Retirement-Preparation Programs. What 
Others are doing. Future Developments in Re- 
tirement-Preparation Programs. 

38. INTERNATIONAL LABOUR CONFERENCE. 
45TH, GENEVA, 1961. International Labour 
Convention No. 116 concerning the Partial 
Revision of the Conventions adopted by 
the General Conference of the International 
Labour Organisation at its First Thirty-two 
Sessions for the Purpose of standardising 
the Provisions regarding the Preparation of 
Reports by the Governing Body of the 
International Labour Office on the Working 
of Conventions adopted by the Conference 
at its Forty-fifth Session, Geneva, June 
26, 1961. London, HMSO, 1962. Pp. [8]. 
English and French text. 


39. INTERNATIONAL LABOUR OFFICE. Re- 
port of the Director-General [to the] Fifth 
Asian Regional Conference. Some Labour 
and Social Aspects of Economic Develop- 
ment. First item on the agenda. Geneva, 
1962: Pp. 156. 

At head of title: Report 1. International 
Labour Organization. Fifth Asian Regional 
Conference, Melbourne, 1962. 

40. INTERNATIONAL LABOUR OFFICE. Re- 
port to the Government of Greece on 
Labour Statistics (Employment, Wages and 
Hours of Work). Geneva, 1961. Pp. 34. 

At head of title: Expanded programme of 
technical assistance. 

41. INTERNATIONAL LABOUR OFFICE. Re- 
port to the Government of Indonesia on 
Labour Statistics (Family Living Surveys, 
Labour Force Surveys, Wage Surveys and 
Consumer Price Indices). Geneva, 1962. 
Pp. 92. 

At head of title: Expanded programme of 
technical assistance. 

42. INTERNATIONAL LABOUR OFFICE. Ter- 
mination of Employment at the Initiative 
of the Employer. Fifth item on the agenda. 
Geneva, 1962. Pp. 39. 


At head of title: Report 5 (1). International 
Labour Conference. 47th session, 1963. 
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Contains the text of a proposed Recom- 
mendation based on the conclusions adopted 
at the 46th International Labour Conference 
as well as the proceedings of the 46th Session 
dealing with dismissal and layoff of employees. 


Universities and Colleges 


43. SHEFFIELD, EDWARD FLETCHER. Uni- 
versity Costs and Sources of Support, by 
Edward F. Sheffield and Claire N. ApSimon. 
Ottawa, Canadian Universities Foundation, 
bed Any yo RPS fe 


44. U.S. OFFICE OF EDUCATION. Econom- 
ics of Higher Education. Edited by Selma J. 
Mushkin. Washington, GPO, 1962. Pp. 406. 


Partial Contents: College and University 
Enrollment: Projections. The Need for Pro- 
fessional Personnel. National Requirements for 
Scientists and Engineers. Education and Eco- 
nomic Growth. Income and Education: Does 
Education pay off? Who should pay for 
American Higher Education? The Federal Gov- 
ernment Role in Higher Education. A Proposal 
for Student Loans. Financing Higher Education 
in the United States and in Great Britain. 


Wages and Hours 


45. INTERNATIONAL FEDERATION OF I[N- 
DUSTRIAL ORGANIZATIONS AND GENERAL 
WorKERS’ UNIONS. Report on Wages and 
Conditions of Employment in the Pottery 
Industry of Some Countries. March 1961. 
Amsterdam, 1961. Pp. 28. 


46. RUCKER, ALLEN WILLIS. Gearing 
Wages to Productivity from the Economic 
Theory to Practical Business Use. Cam- 
bridge, Mass., Eddy-Rucker-Nickels, c1962. 
Ppa SZ« 

Partial Contents: Gearing Wages to Produc- 
tivity—What do the Economists mean? Business 
has no Physical Measure of its Plant-wide Pro- 
ductivity. The New Measure of Productivity. 
Economic Productivity—Its Practical Applica- 
tion. Sharing the Fruits of Higher Productivity. 
Pricing and Price Indexes for a Firm’s Products. 
Capital Productivity and New Capital Invest- 
ment. 

47. U.S. BUREAU OF LABOR STATISTICS. 
National Survey of Professional, Adminis- 
trative, Technical, and Clerical Pay, Winter 
1961-62: Accountants and Auditors, Attor- 
neys, Personnel Management, Engineers and 
Chemists, Engineering Technicians, Drafts- 
men, Office Clerical. Washington, GPO, 
1962;7Pp. TS7< 


48. U.S. BUREAU OF LABOR STATISTICS. 
Salary Trends: Firemen and Policemen, 
1924-61. Washington, GPO, 1962. Pp. 26. 


Women 


49. ANGEL, JUVENAL LONDONO. Careers 
for Women in the Legal Profession. New 
Work, World Trade Academy Press, c1961. 
Pp.30: 


Describes “the profession, nature of _ the 
work, historical background, training required, 
qualifications needed, opportunities, where 
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women work in the legal profession, advantages, 
disadvantages, scholarships, fellowships, and 
other financial aid available, etc.” 

50. U.S. WOMEN’S BUREAU. Economic 
Indicators relating to Equal Pay, 1962. 
Washington, GPO, 1962. Pp. 19. 


A brief look at pay inequities and where 
they exist. 


Workmen’s Compensation 


51. CANADA. DEPARTMENT OF LABOUR. 
GOVERNMENT EMPLOYEES’ COMPENSATION 
BRANCH. Tenth Annual Statistical Report 
of Claims for Work Injuries of Federal 
Public Service Employees for the Fiscal 
Year ending March 31, 1962. Ottawa, 
Oueen's Printer, 1962: Pp. 12. 


52. U.S. BUREAU OF LABOR STANDARDS. 
Medical Care under Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion, by Earl F. Cheit. Washington, GPO, 
Gn. Pps P13: 

An analysis of the medical care provisions 


OE US. workmen’s compensation laws and the 
methods of administering these provisions. 


Miscellaneous 


53. CALLAGHAN, JAMES. Whitleyism; a 
Study of Joint Consultation in the Civil 
Service. London, Fabian Publications, 1953. 
Pp. 40. 


A brief examination of the British National 
Whitley Council and Departmental Whitley 
Councils whose memberships are made up 
equally of senior civil servants and of others 
who have been appointed by trade unions and 
staff associations. 

54. CANADIAN LIFE INSURANCE OFFICERS 
ASSOCIATION. Old Age Security, Some Ques- 
tions and Answers. Toronto, 1962. Pp. 24. 

Contains questions and answers on the follow- 
ing topics: Canada’s Present Government Pro- 
gram for the Aged. United States Program for 
the Aged. New Programs for the Aged in 
Canada. Cost of Present and Proposed Pro- 
grams for the Aged. Programs for Survivors 
and the Disabled. 

55. EDITORIAL RESEARCH REPORTS. Ap- 
proach to Thinking Machines, by Richard 
L. Worsnop. Washington, 1962. Pp. 539-554. 

Electronic computors store easily retrievable 
information in their “memories,” speed up the 
accumulation of knowledge, and solve difficult 
problems quickly. This pamphlet provides a 
brief history of computers, describes different 
types, shows how they are used in business 
and government, and tells how they affect 
employment. 

56. EDITORIAL RESEARCH REPORTS. Popu- 
lation Control, by Jeanne Kuebler. Washing- 
ton, 1962. Pp. 597-613. 

After an examination of the population ex- 
plosion in the world, there is an account of 
some of the measures advocated to control the 
population increase. 

57. FINN, JAMES D. Teaching Machines 
and Programed Learning, 1962: a Survey of 
the Industry, by James D. Finn and Donald 
G. Perrin. A Report prepared for the 
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Technological Development Project of the 
National Education Association of the 
United States. Washington, 1962. Pp. 85. 


This study seeks to: ‘“(1) locate as many 
as possible of the companies and organizations 
in the United States preparing programs and 
manufacturing teaching machines for commer- 
cial distribution; (2) obtain accurate descrip- 
tions insofar as possible of the types, variety 
and capabilites of equipment being manufac- 
tured and the type and content of programs 
being prepared; (3) ascertain short-term trends 
in plans, design and development for both 
equipment and materials; and (4) analyze these 
data for comparative information.” 


58. Guy, K. Laboratory Organization and 
Administration. London, Macmillan, 1962. 
Pp. 386. 


59. INTERNATIONAL SOCIETY FOR REHAB- 
ILITATION OF THE DISABLED. The Physically 
Disabled and Their Environment; ISRD 
Conferences, Stockholm, Oct. 12-18, 1961; 
Report of Proceedings. New York, 1962. 
Pp. 208. 


60. RoYyAL BANK OF CANADA. The Com- 
munication of Ideas. Rev. ed. Montreal, 
1961. lv. (unpaged). 

Contents: On saying what you mean. On 
writing a Letter. Writing a report. Writing an 
Article. On writing briefly. On writing clearly. 
About Style in writing. Imaginatiou helps Com- 
munication. On preparing a Speech. On con- 
ducting a Meeting. The Right Word. On 
Straight Thinking. On Criticism. 


Labour Conditions in Government Contracts 
(Continued from page 829) 


Modern Building Cleaning Service of Canada Ltd, cleaning interior of new post office 
bldg. Waskesiu Sask: Shoquist Construction Ltd, construction of post office bldg. White 
Rock B C: Evans, Coleman & Evans Ltd, harbour improvements (breakwater repairs). 
Hay River N W T-: Silisky Construction Ltd, construction of Health Centre for Dept of 
National Health & Welfare. 


In addition, this Department awarded 32 contracts containing the General Fair 
Wages Clause. 


The St. Lawrence Seaway Authority 


St Catharines Ont: The Canadian Fairbanks-Morse Co Ltd, supply & installation of 
unwatering pumps at lower end of Lock 4, Welland Canal; R E Law Crushed Stone Ltd, 
channel improvement & slope stabilization—north of Bridge 15—-west bank—Welland 
Canal; Bridge & Tank Co of Canada Ltd, repairs & replacement of structural members of 
floor system, Bridge No 19, Welland Canal; Aiken & MacLachlan Ltd, construction of 
galleries for additional mooring facilities, Locks 4 & 5, Welland Canal. Sault Ste Marie 
Ont: Great Lakes Machine & Metal Fabricators Ltd, rehabilitation of lock gate machinery, 
Sault Ste Marie Canal; Soo Foundry & Machine Co Ltd, modification of head frames on 
valve machinery, Sault Ste Marie Canal. 


Department of Transport 


Dorval Que: J R Bourdages Construction Ltd, construction of landscaping maintenance 
bldg, Montreal International Airport; The Foundation Co of Canada Ltd, installation 
of window washing equipment for Air Terminal Bldg, Montreal International Airport. 
Nisku Alta: Urban Young, installation of power feeder cable from Services Bldg to 
regulator structure, Edmonton International Airport. 


In addition, this Department awarded two contracts containing the General Fair 
Wages Clause. 
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LABOUR STATISTICS 


Tables A-1 to A-3—Labour Force 

Table B-1—Labour Income 

Tables C-1 to C-6—Employment, Hours and Earnings 
Tables D-1 to D-5—Employment Service Statistics........ 
Tables E-1 to E-4—Unemployment Insurance 


Tables F-1 and F-2—Prices 





A—tLabour Force 


TABLE A-1—REGIONAL DISTRIBUTION, WEEK ENDED MARCH 23, 1963 


(Estimates in thousands) 
Source: DBS Labour Force Survey 





Atlantic - Prairie British 
Canada Region Quebec Ontario Région Calunabin 

The Labour Force............. 6,512 | 580 1, 829 2,390 1,111 602 
Mente cities. Bianco dtedeca RR: 4,751 | 440 1,346 1,711 816 438 
WGN Wns cee. < nate TAM hed a 1,761 140 483 679 295 164 

1A Oty ears BOR «oe ce ERE weed: 559 | 61 180 178 97 43 
20-—24syears Oe o 25 5c aoe Bh edecds 823 | 88 276 262 134 63 
LOGO ATS seem Hey teres ance coh s 2,965 245 840 1,108 494 278 
45—64 years... sss ses | 1,984 | 169 485 761 348 201 
Gd%years and over...s....JuMe..--4. 201 17 48 81 38 17 
Kimployed:.# ..icchk osccs sha ce dt : : 5,963 | 491 1,628 2,252 1,041 551 
ME 01) Serre ance te renters noni memicemnmeats oo 4,266 356 1,166 1,593 755 396 
WHOINMGN ern ee ce ose ieee slots swears tae, 5:2 1,697 135 462 659 286 155 

A CTICUILUTO Hs 4h. a. eee oon eee 556 29 104 159 252 12 
INoOn-agriculture rss sees oadoees fee 5,407 462 1,524 2,093 789 539 
RaLGMVVORKCrS soe. mnie caiiaes Gas a Sales 4,916 416 1,380 1,927 717 476 

1a KES hs caein 3s Sea ee 3,370 292 950 1,320 471 337 

WOMEN Ae er no or me 1,546 124 430 607 246 139 
Wnemiplovedierweray terete sis sre arsrec eercithane 549 89 201 138 70 51 
Meiners mes car eee heres ates <caler uaa 485 84 180 118 61 42 

VV OTMGT Mee Sete ae tec roca eters cimcioe as, dies s 64 . 21 20 ‘ * 
Persons not in the Labour Force...... 5, 876 674 eiioe 1,929 1,000 542 
IS ear nice BOS a ce eee 1, 403 185 409 417 252 140 

VV OTN CH ENaC eee Mian ir ONE dikes 4,473 489 1,322 1,512 748 402 


* Less than 10,000. 
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TABLE A-2—AGE, SEX AND MARITAL STATUS, WEEK ENDED MARCH 23, 1963 


(Estimates in thousands) 
Source: DBS Labour Force Survey 
OO 00080—0—0—0—0NSSSSSSSS SS Sas\>>osss— 


20-64 years 





14-19 65 years 
— Total Peat Men Women sibel 


persons | Married | Other | Married | Other | Persons 


Population 14 years of age and over “)....} 12,388 1, 880 3,575 992 3,692 916 1,333 
Dabour force... cae ceok cit cisitee oe oe ee 6,512 559 3, 436 842 844 630 201 
Himployed serene s etre noe eee ene 5, 963 476 3, 162 705 820 611 189 
Wnemployed.. esc 4c ser steers 549 83 274 137 24 19 12 
Notantlabour forces...956) eee . 5, 876 1,321 139 150 2,848 286 19132 
Participation rate (2) 
1963) March 29) .c.5eescaestee ase ciate 52.6 29.7 96.1 84.9 22.9 68.8 15.1 
HODNIG ene oe Goes 52.5 30.3 96.0 84.7 2225 69.2 14.9 
Unemployment rate ©) 
1963 Marchi Zoe seer iaecereccerecn ere: 8.4 14.8 8.0 16.3 2.8 3.0 6.0 
FebalG ieee ance em ae acest 8.4 15.4 7.6 16.2 3.0 3.8 6.1 





(1) Excludes inmates of institutions, members of the armed services, Indians living on reserves and residents of the 
Yukon and Northwest Territories. 


) The labour force as a percentage of the population 14 years of age and over. 
3) The unemployed as a percentage of the labour force. 


TABLE A-3—UNEMPLOYED, WEEK ENDED MARCH 23, 1963 


(Estimates in thousands) 


Source: DBS Labour Force Survey 








March | _ Feb. March 
1963 1963 1962 
Total: unemployed 243.) tcmalrre tes sicie eC ee Saye ake Poe ee eesiaiane Side Pa ee ot kerio 549 545 560 
On‘temporary layolh up somo da ys. mre) teeters cient ten netteis sicte aes 38 33 32 
Withoutsworkiand seeking work: adas ctie cismicrs ascites: o/nslel sateen ere 511 512 528 
Seeking full-time qworkys. oe oe eee ecw a ele ears sear 494 495 508 
Seekingipart-time: works.r< 5 «cseese erase cisco siti he logaco ecals ei oie i eee a 17 | 17 20 
Seekangunder!l imonth ace eieeio ecole die oe tis aiava sve ee eens «le a ees 92 82 86 
Seeking ol——3, mon thaw ax sas toe oe orale are aters Mice actees ches UM Cae saree 190 256 200 
Seeking4—6 months sos: cnkles saumts vcacal esau seat seem ectasener seer 161 118 163 
Seekingsmore than. 6ymonths; .y... Sevens so tecmtes «coe canter code 68 56 79 
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B—Labour Income 
TABLE B-1—ESTIMATES OF LABOUR INCOME 


(This table is undergoing revision. A revised Table B-1 will be published in the next issue.) 


C—Employment, Hours and Earnings 


Tables C-1 to C-3 are based on reports from employers having 15 or more employees; 
at January 1963 employers in the principal non-agricultural industries reported a total 
employment of 2,815,221. Tables C-4 and C-5 are based on reports from a somewhat 
smaller number of firms than Tables C-1 to C-3. They relate only to wage-earners for 
whom statistics of hours of work are also available whereas Tables C-1 to C-3 relate 
to salaried employees as well as to all wage-earners in the reporting firms. 


TABLE C-1—EMPLOYMENT, PAYROLLS AND WEEKLY WAGES AND SALARIES 
Source: Employment and Payrolls, DBS 











Industrial Composite“) Manufacturing 
Mes oar ne N ee 
1949-100 49-100 
Year and Month ar Sata os aeraae 
Average W y Average W. y 
Weekly ee Weekly ages 
Employ- Wiated and Employ- Wasce and 
ment Ban Salaries ment yes Salaries 
Salaries Salaries 
Averages 
1957 122.6 158.1 67.93 115.8 159.1 69.94 
117.9 163.9 70.43 109.8 165.3 72.67 
119.7 171.0 13.47 1s fa ee 172.5 75. 84 
118.7 176.5 75.83 109.5 177.8 78.19 
Se 181.8 (hem lal 108.9 183.6 80.73 
115.2 184.5 79.27 108.5 187.1 82.28 
114.7 186.7 80.21 108.9 188.2 82.74 
115.2 187.2 80.41 109.6 189.3 83.23 
MG Ey, 186.7 80.21 110.4 189.0 83.11 
121.3 188.1 80.79 LIS a7 190.4 83.72 
125.0 188.7 81.05 116.4 190.4 83.72 
12588 188.3 80.90 115.5 189.1 83.13 
127.0 188.1 80.80 117.6 187.9 82.62 
126.5 189.5 81.40 117.6 190.8 83.91 
October: see: sb. Reo RED. 125.4 189.9 81.57 115.9 191.8 84.34 
INGVGIm bDeraet ce tce Mean eos eee. 124.3 189.8 81.53 114.7 192.3 84.55 
Mecembertes yee nee. Oe 120.2 182.6 78.45 110.9 183.6 80.71 
19638— 
DANUAT YT eee ere a ee wie toetoleletelsCete’s 117.8 190.6 81.87 111.6 193.3 85.01 





(1)Includes (1) Forestry (chiefly logging), (2) Mining (including milling), quarrying and oil wells, (3) Manufacturing, 
(4) Construction, (5) Transportation, storage and communication, (6) Public utility operation, (7) Trade, (8) Finance, 
insurance and real estate and (9) Service (mainly hotels, restaurants, laundries, dry cleaning plants, business and recrea- 
tional service). 

*Revised. 


{Preliminary. 
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TABLE C-2—AREA SUMMARY OF EMPLOYMENT AND AVERAGE WEEKLY WAGES 
AND SALARIES 


(1949=100) (The latest figures are subject to revision) 
Source: Employment and Payrolls, DBS 











Average Weekly Wages 
Employment Index Numbers meaGalarica 
Area 
Jan. Dec. Jan. Jan. Dec. Jan. 
1963 1962 1962 1963 1962 1962 
$ $ $ 
Provinces 
Newtoundland). «nc oc4 ois acc SERRE EES oe. Gadde. Oe 119.6 122.6 12237 73.40 72.05 72.69 
Prince Edward Island............... tava eee eter 106.2 117.6 109.3 62.03 58.60 59.20 
INO Va SCOUTS ke ees ier Pere reste men cis ola teeter ted 90.2 93.4 89.0 68.46 62.66 65.13 
Newtbrunswickv eres. 100.465. Pe 100.0 101.9 101.9 67.74 65.39 65.23 
Qniebecica hi core ei Coline e ccrtas shee eae: 117.4 120ae st andi 79.25 76.00 76.84 
OntariQm tee rare ee eid ons ante bistelsrrec uieieerels 121.1 123.0 VB EPR 85.15 81.07 82.23 
Manitobavsao.ccote as te ee tdci neato oret e 106.1 108.0 105.1 75.42 74.31 73.87 
Saskatchewan atecasic. sincist oitucscs udaste aitecaelnteros 113.8 120.8 112.4 77.46 76.69 75.11 
Alberta (including Northwest Territories)........... 152.2 156.0 148.8 83.03 80.61 80.68 
British Columbia (including Yukon)...............-- 111.6 ioe2 106.9 88.40 85.25 86.22 
Canadas... sees ee soe aes eran 117.8 120.2 115.2 81.87 78.45 79.28 
Urban areas 
StsJobin sy. Ss. Seer eres coe eared crates salad che coi 140.0 142.3 124.3 61.05 58.08 58.64 
Sydneyesc woe a seca Sea eerereenn dese ioe 78.6 78.7 66.4 82.78 69.98 75.89 
Halifax ty aacerec oman cee ARC RL ERS ob ie OE 3 ee een 125.4 129.7 125.8 69.77 65.49 67.07 
Moncton et sec oo oe Roe cone aan ene aaa are ieee 98.9 105.3 103.3 63.22 61.48 60.50 
Saint John. iceman. o sieeve eSisrate views ©6576 SRR 116.0 114.7 112-7 68.18 63.61 63.77 
ChiCOULIMI—TON GULELE ion sya rerepreeterervs es tavererwrete' 6 onslstele aralsler> 104.1 105.4 100.2 99.73 100.83 97.29 
Quebees.\..50% sas sea eee Se ties | Menisls soa sete eee 1A) 120.1 111.0 70.87 65.37 67.50 
Sherbrooke. \s.25 st eee es ee creerere ee 109.5 110.0 104.9 69.95 64.34 66.34 
Shawinigan...... eI Menernne tc dhe etre 80.7 82.0 98.8 88.99 83.84 87.50 
"PRreeeRerv Ors : cae tery hs ole oe AsaiGis bares coteeevotermeretenene ects © 110.7 112.2 106.9 73.71 70.46 (Bio! 
Drtimmond ville pie eee. cles ics chinanus exten ere nies 82.1 83.0 80.5 67.58 64.95 63.78 
Montréal 5-8 ache ee so Oe oes kaa eee ees 123.8 125.2 122.5 81.04 77.66 78.53 
Otta waa Hull yee ee eee as ee eee ee 129.7 toons 127.8 76.05 73.10 73.96 
Kingston... Sis eee oe ocr le era dete tree ci eer 115.0 116.9 110.6 80.24 77.05 77.82 
Peterborough sce erties ator erect oe 93.8 96.2 90.9 91.37 86.75 88.44 
BHA WA 5c Sires oe eee nic ea ero crane 197.6 197.2 178.0 105.57 93.66 92.58 
TOrOntO scx eee oes ey aE A eee ed ree 136.5 138.8 132.1 85.50 81.41 82.68 
Hamilton...) 2000ihw cas hoo Rice a ee ene 113.0 114.5 107.8 90.62 85.80 88.59 
StuCatharines 2868, ac ts sehen ie Se cue oe 110.0 109.0 107.2 96.05 86.61 90.78 
Nisgara Malisis: sho cay derthees see eee 93.4 95.0 91.2 85.30 83.01 84.61 
Brantford). hoo: Seba cine ere 85.1 86.3 81.1 78.57 74.57 73.60 
Guelphien: Ee er as oe ee eae 126.2 126.7 hes 74.91 70.83 74.06 
GSC. carcino iis crake aerate oar AEs Oe DE eee 116.8 116.9 107.6 75.34 67.19 71.98 
KIfGhHener 3 dec sors woke hah ke ee oe RO RL See USFio6) 133.6 123.0 76.73 (pads: 74.44 
Sirdburyiiactc Ree eh vay vse ccs sae ee eck ae 125.4 128.3 143.3 92.34 94.87 91.87 
TTP TAINS sca, Ae ReCIE  oane ae «AE arco ee ote 86.6 88.3 87.4 75,23 73.03 73.99 
Leonid Om ys ys lo ctirale s < =r, spol Mio oes Sac AEN we ete 135.1 134.2 ilies 76.96 doale 74.89 
SSINIGS cca he eM se cbs ce eee ele Me ee cee 125.6 126.9 122.9 107.05 102.62 103.84 
Windsor....... As Re ere nx nfo. atta Gre Acie OOM oie ae aes 73.4 73.9 71.0 90.93 87.39 88.75 
Sault Ste. Marie sgye cc coc SAeHt fon aac eos 137.0 139.3 133.7 105.39 101.44 99.18 
Kort William—Porg Arthur 7 Ja .d.s-5 ie seatieas sek 98.1 103.1 96 78.99 80.02 79.84 
Winnipeg BA A er CPS A Ge 2 Cee ou Mee eakoae 108.2 109.6 105.8 72.34 70.98 70.91 
Regina. och cece tie ccslet tenes ois a none ne 132.2 141.2 128.9 76.67 75.79 74.71 
Saskatoon! ..i) des 6 oceans Oa eae nae 128.1 133.8 128.2 71.43 7 OA 70.69 
FE dimontornin. §.tale ee ccc cos eee aes ee als. ee 194.9 200.7 187.7 77.39 74,21 75.50 
Ot FH ak A Se ES A ee I 5 5 OBR ea 1.8 175.9 170.9 80.12 79.28 78.43 
WARCOUV ER cc ienns ater tes uae ie genes sai Greeti 112.0 114.3 107.1 87.17 84.71 84.68 
WAGbOLEE TINE ae oir rae ee race aa Yi cnn a Re oa 115e) 119.3 108.8 81.57 79.04 78.62 
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TABLE C-3—INDUSTRY SUMMARY OF EMPLOYMENT AND AVERAGE WEEKLY 
WAGES AND SALARIES 
(1949=100) (The latest figures are subject to revision) 


Source: Employment and Payrolls, DBS 
Nore: Information for other industries is given in Employment and Payrolls 














Average Weekly Wages 
Ind sep oy mer and Salaries 
ndustry 
Jan. Dec. Jan. Jan. Dec. Jan. 
1963 1962 1962 1963 1962 1962 
$ $ $ 
Mining e745 Sl 3 oe ce 113.6 112.5 114.0 102.22 96.17 99.27 
Metalnining sersc screed ew etorenr ey crear ee Sek 126.4 125e1 129.7 101.47 97.52 99.88 
Croll Ae SEERA PRG en eee ek Oe eet ee eeeee meee, 2 66.8 66.5 68.4 83.84 79.98 82.34 
@therametal ets 4d. tats el toe wi at el oe ee eden Me 181.8 179.5 186.6 107.49 103.56 105.85 
tie ls anes ae raetere eee ss sett amen delete ch bealttercts oko w ate 87.6 87.1 86.0 109.88 98.95 102.99 
COg tsp tention. MSet Sa svatartaltets desc 39.9 39.7 36.4 82.96 60.75 76.48 
Oil and naturall cass 24ers erates cee otercta aioe 282.3 280.9 298.5 125.43 121.04 116.85 
IN ON-TIME A eee hele AAA alclle slot iclorere Pelalel oeiabesaeca 127.0 130.5 125.2 90.15 84.87 89.01 
MATRA COtbiMn teak cocks conc nies s «cee ccc asias ctee 111.6 110.9 108.5 85.01 80.71 82.29 
Mura ble; cOOdS weg wos serdis.t ttn ats, sos nis 8 ecto ed oe ste oe 117.1 116.3 111.4 91,71 86.32 88.45 
Non-durablejrood spre avcacr wee oioestincuic ono oh 107.0 106.3 106.0 78.86 75.57 76.86 
BOOd And HGVeLragesien, 2. gaeias.0.c 04s o% opie cede ae 105.1 106.6 104.9 75.25 73.08 73.20 
Ment nrOUUCUS wee eta ecco aat «oes cadet ae 128.4 130.4 128.9 82.95 81.12 81.77 
Canned and preserved fruits and vegetables...... 83.5 81.4 81.1 67.22 61.94 67.19 
(Giginin doablil Ihevqaxe Uae: AE a ere eee eeee ae 95.4 93.3 98.8 82.51 79.14 78.62 
Bread and other bakery products...............- 108.9 11252 108.6 69.91 70.45 67.75 
Distilediand malt liquors.........0-.-c-««-+-++6% 88.2 92.4 91.8 104.69 104.62 99.46 
Tobacco and tobacco products........-...00.22005 109.5 92.4 116.2 75.04 77.58 71.65 
RUUD DGiy DEO GMC LS ce arcmin cre ecieiee hse = asic s.care trae 108.0 107.1 100.3 88.61 83.56 85.26 
eat eG DEOGUCUS an desitte «oe caesar td cemds.ateicrdeaet 90.0 8i.2 89.9 58.53 50.36 57.01 
Boots and shoes (except rubber).....-..........- 97.3 93.6 97.4 56.77 46.64 54.81 
@Tbernlentner products: spaces cence cs.au cece oat 76.8 75.7 76.2 62.56 58 68 62.07 
Textile products (except clothing) ................- 82.2 82.1 80.4 67.84 62.40 66.11 
Cotton yarn and broad woven goods...........--. 72.9 dace 74.9 63.08 57.72 63.48 
WiOOllent@OOUSs meek sate tere foe on aiscuca.cc akan iis.o 518e 62.1 62.5 60.9 63.08 57.18 62.46 
Synthetic textiles and silk 2. oc ccce nue cecs ee 93.6 93.9 86.4 74.96 72.06 71.90 
Glothings(texvileand fur) sac.c csc. codecs act atee 93.2 88.3 91.4 53.33 45.52 51.72 
IMenisiCloeninG@iprrt ccs cn ares coe ok cre wa sec he ee 98.0 93.7 94,2 51.98 44.52 50.66 
IWiGIMentSIClOUNING ns: clecina theme cueerseciee cc ieee 102.1 93.3 101.6 55.02 44.86 53.70 
Raa OW CS settere sey Citas) s.0 6-aiee aressre:e-cs: aleve, eral's, <span ote 71.6 68.5 72.9 53.03 45.81 51.83 
IWOOGNULOGUCIB A pac oes ater nrie On ccreeas< sarrsiecs pains 104.3 103.0 100.6 72.54 67.93 70.25 
Sawsancmplaninowmills 2. cecseae csc siceeeasce sae 105.8 103.5 101.5 74,49 70.87 72.24 
AERIS TE OOM eo ao aa oye acininca cs copie a souplc dacouss arene ae 115.7 116.0 110.9 70.66 63.91 68.07 
@themwood.productasaen a sees as voce oe ee eee 74.7 74.6 75.6 64.29 59.60 63.24 
Paper plroductsaeneqsee ss ccs Sees Bee ae te ce 12252 125.2 120.4 97.56 96.36 96.46 
Pulpiandupapersmalll ss 2 vee emetiontadcic« «0.06 os sie 122.1 1257.7 120.0 105.01 106.32 104.86 
Other paper products... 2.2... «eee? «acme es: 122, 124.1 ay) 79.78 72.18 76.86 
Printing, publishing and allied industries........... 124.3 124.2 124.6 91.81 88.09 88.84 
Troncantesteelanrod uctassareerintesiae nc eee ae ccie crete 110.6 109.4 102.4 96.45 89.68 93.33 
Apmculturalimplements.... .cnccsnesascses os3 ce 69.7 68.5 62.6 105.22 89.50 96.29 
Fabricated and structural steel.................- 146.8 150.4 144.5 96.00 90.23 93.66 
Hardware tO0ls.. 8... osuiaen Borate acinus ob 110.8 111.1 102.8 85.55 78.58 82.13 
Heating and cooking appliances..............-.-- 104.3 101.1 97.4 83.38 78.47 79.00 
AN ONECAS TING Somer el ere. s.e: ciacesshhe es 4 > eamess eases Se 95.6 92.8 90.0 91.18 82.36 89.39 
Machinery, industrial machinery..............-- 133 129.5 118.2 91.98 86.35 89.69 
RAGIN YVMNOMEANGUSTCEL. oe ccsinc cis ct acns decay seme 124.0 123.0 114.5 GIES 107.70 107.95 
Sheetenetaleproductswas-wr--. cee ce eee se eee 111.6 108.8 102.5 92.61 83.69 90 59 
Wirerandiwiareyproducts.....06< sss <dcescsde cs vet 112.0 112.3 109.4 96.20 89.34 93.06 
EhrAnsponus Ome CUIPMENts. 7. ocae ecg cs ciciclelsee #1 114.5 113.0 109.6 99.72 92.11 93.30 
ANPErAth ANG PALS hs chk oacateleGies soca tens s03' 231.1 231.9 265.9 100.38 94.37 96.87 
Motorsvenicles athe -cienc ota abaasmtcccct ents ost 121.4 } 120.2 109.2 118.20 107.30 103.98 
Motor vehicle parts and accessories..........---- 125.3 122 106.4 98.26 85.27 92.88 
Railroad and rolling stock equipment..........-- 54.0 55.3 55.5 85.58 87.78 83.08 
Shipbuildingiandirepairing si2.0 8.0.4. 06.062 206c> 150.2 141.5 131.5 88 36 79.72 84.63 
Nonferrous metal products... ---. cede. <.<s:sc5.-00% 121.0 HIE pal 95.73 96.09 93.71 
IATA PLOGUCtSeed. o-,- cs once dws sce cons ole 133.5 136.4 128.9 92.80 86.87 91.54 
Brass and, copper productS.i.ac..<ce. ss: eres ost 102.6 102.2 101.9 91.90 86.74 89.33 
Smelting sang retining ox oc. pated «evades csr iere soe: lee 132.0 oie 137.9 105.09 110.69 102 34 
Electrical apparatus and supplies.................-- 150.7 150.1 140.7 90.44 86.21 o 73 
Heavy electrical machinery................00--- 113.4 113.6 102.0 97.65 91.75 96.26 
Telecommunication equipment................-- 275.9 273.4 254.8 87.05 83 87 88 i 
Non-metallic mineral products................00000> 138.2 142.6 134.3 88,92 85.03 86 
Glavaproductans menos ocisicttterekls «+ 6 <a ogee nes clats 80.7 84.5 79.8 82.32 78.65 79.00 
Glassiand' classiproductsa. Wades. «ssc eee «ee 165.7 169.5 158.4 87.91 85.55 84 49 
Products of petroleum and coal. ss......:.2e. hs. -s> 135.6 135.6 teiee 124.38 125.90 oe 4 
Petroleum refining and products...........-..--- 138.5 138.4 141.0 125.01 126.37 ae 
@hemucaliproductswes. yak nets sass ete: see 128.1 127.8 131.1 100.83 99.75 iF 
Medicinal and pharmaceutical preparations. ..... 122.1 121.8 122.2 88.44 86.43 
A cidss suikalisiand Salto... 2. sepscdec Solio ees See 144.1 143.1 154.2 113.86 114.65 109.44 
Opheri chemical products, ae ..csonaceeors- <= 126.1 125.8 128.3 100.41 99.10 7 o 
Miscellaneous manufacturing industries............- 143.9 144.1 138.8 75.04 70.83 
COMSTRITCUIOTNS ee oe coe eons tee nah eiie cbse 103.5 108.7 102.0 87.71 77.09 eH 
Building and general engineering..............----- 103.2 105.8 102.1 93.81 78.59 
i i 104.0 113.4 101.9 Viste 74.78 73.30 
Highways, bridges and streets............-..05+05- ’ Bh 04 Gat te 83.53 
Electric and motor transportation..............++: 138.5 139.4 13532 ‘ ape a 
52. c 147.7 58.41 7. z 
Service: ayeue santas. eon st ne Sec oo .0. cio als ocloe 152.5 aH ‘ aH ‘ rien rig rin 
(ELOtOISs ANG TeESbAUrAN Gna eseluasisciecicp piss cies sf one 130.2 : an er rae 
Laundries and dry cleaning plants..... IE Fe 131.1 131.9 124.2 .f 
Industrial composite : ' 
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TABLE C-4—HOURS AND EARNINGS IN MANUFACTURING, BY PROVINCES 
(Hourly Rated Wage-Earners) 
Source: Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings, DBS 
Nore: Information on hours and earnings by cities is obtainable from Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings, DBS 


(The latest figures are subject to revision) 








Average Hours Worked Average Hourly Earnings* 

mes January December| January January December January 
1963 1962 1962 1963 1962 1962 

$ $ $ 
Newioundlandy: st. <4). «atatelds «+. <giaeers 37.9 36.6 39.7 1.79 2.06 1.74 
INGVASCOLIA Tat. ale is cfs cisncides oe o@ alee 40.0 37.2 40.4 1.69 1.68 1.62 
NG WI rURS WICK 5656 <ih's gacaae «wes faces 40.9 37.4 40.6 1.64 1.72 1.65 
Quebec str ete wisiote sige aetna, cigs: cieh eee 41.5 37.3 41.8 ada 1.74 1.67 
ONATION. seen e tine: cite aes rae aes 40.8 37.6 40.5 2.03 2.02 1.95 
Manitoba Siuomyacsschs ace eee aosweeecns 39.5 37.8 39.4 ve 1.81 1.74 
Saskatchewan sec. cetera esis cine 37.6 38.1 38.4 2.05 2.04 2.00 
Alberta (includes Northwest Territories) 39.3 38.6 39.4 2.00 2.04 1.98 

British Columbia (includes 

ulkon glerritory,) a. ceem ae acces 37.6 35.7 37.5 2.34 2.35 2.26 





*Includes shift differential, premium pay for overtime, pay for paid holidays, pay for paid sick leave if paid through 
payroll but not if paid under insurance plan, incentive bonus but not annual bonus. 


TABLE C-6—EARNINGS AND HOURS OF HOURLY-RATED 
WAGE EARNERS IN MANUFACTURING 


Sourcre: Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings, DBS 


Index Number of 
Average Weekly 





Hours Average Average 
Period Worked Hens Weekty Wages (1949=100) 
Per week | Earnings Wages G@arcbat 1949 

Dollars Dollars 
$ $ 
Monthly Averazeut958: fc. c oe oeee «= econ nee. 8 40.2 1.66 66.77 160.0 12727 
Monthiy, Average 1959... 49. Bee uct «es eles « des ew eid wis 40.7 £72 70.16 168.1 132.8 
Monthly Average a 960) . uh eie ok eectinle. cs .doneae.. 40.4 1.78 71.96 172.4 134.5 
Monthiy A verape 961. 2h eck. cede ce des matte. . 40.6 1.83 74.27 177.9 137.7 
Monthly Averare)l962: : Ay pal ces secteciers + dex ote « 40.7 1.88 76.55 183.4 140.1 
Last Pay Period in: 

1962 January. ge. 3) s Ate ee ee Sees sa eee 40.6 1.86 75.47 180.8 139.3 
40.8 1.86 75.99 182.1 140.4 
41.0 1.87 76.68 183.7 141.0 
40.6 1.89 76.50 183.3 140.9 
41.0 1.89 77.51 185.7 142.3 
41.1 1.88 77.62 185.7 141.8 
41.0 1.87 76.72 183.8 139.9 
41.0 1.86 76.17 182.5 139.3 
41.4 1.88 77.61 185.9 141.4 
Octoberses.:4.. BREE ccs SARA, os. os5 Nees 41.3 1.89 77.96 186.8 141.6 
November, «6s. Mb acts declice oc AacMatehs.. 41.2 1.90 78.09 187.1 141.8 
December 6 <tePe «<..c ede ss ds mottihe « 58 1.94 72.34 173.3 Igls3 
1963), January Tee ote sete ttt ts otek eves «eo Ma es 40.7 1.92 78.21 187.4 141.9 


Nots:—The index of average weekly wages in 1949 dollars is computed by dividing the index of average weekly 
wages in current dollars by the Consumer Price Index. For a more complete statement of uses and limitations of the 
adjusted figures see Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings. 


* Revised. 
t Preliminary. 
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TABLE C-5—-HOURS AND EARNINGS, BY INDUSTRY 


(Hourly Rated Wage-Earners) 
Source: Man Hours and Hourly Earnings, DBS 
(The latest figures are subject to revision) 








Average Weekly Average Hourly Average Weekly 
ours Earnings Wages 
Industry a Ea 
Jan. | Dec. | Jan. Jan. | Dec. | Jan. Jan. {| Dee, | Jan. 
1963 1962 1962 1963 1962 1962 1963 1962 1962 
$ $ $ $ $ 
Mining.............. Dasislais.a.siersislons oi6,6'o)oro0 ofa cTeR: 42.6 | 38.8] 42.8 | 2.21) 2.24] 2.15 | $4.21 | 86.85 | 92.19 
Metalomining:-sccocercawssceew ets se kee ee 42.5 39.8 43.0 2.26 2.29 2.20 | 95.87 | 91.15 94.53 
GOD eee eee ede nt vale a Gone dees aes 43.89) 40.85) 43.8 |) load | 1.800] 1.75 | 77.61 173.06 1 76.57 
Otherianetal S06 HHO ene. so cae cc ae eicies 42.0 39.5 42.7 2.44 2.48 2.37 {102.66 | 97.81 | 191.10 
Ruelsssecesssssesverers sees SEAICRIOM Ea Riess 44,1 35.7 42.7 2.14 2.22 2.10 | 94.35 | 79.24 89.59 
(C57 Os Geo oc oie See ooo. SE es 5 He 44.2} 30.1 | 41.8] 1.85 | 1.84} 1.80] 81.84 | 55.571 75.33 
Oil and natural gas............06. ABS OORCHIOn 44.1 43.0 43.7 2.52 2.57 2.40 }111.21 4110.57 | 105,12 
INonsmeotalicrtn ct icistee denne crc ciait sates caper 41.3 38.4 42.1 2.09 2.03 2.0! | 86.28 | 78.10 84,51 
Manutacturingsc..cccdocceeese cones sisters gests 40.7 | 37.3 | 40.6 | 1.92 | 1.94} 1.86 | 78.21 | 72.34] 75.16 
Drabble coos. ons cede cect cieen ot octe cs sie. 41.1 37.9 40.8 2.09 2.08 2.02 | 85.86 | 78.62 82.40 
iNon-dura blerzoods!.. 9. -See.eees ct ocesten. 40.2 36.8 40.4 1.76 1.80 Load, 3.70078 166.24 69.05 
Moodsand beverages: ..).. 202.520... 3. ek wee - 39.8 | 37.5 | 39.9 | 1.71] 1.71.] 1.66 | 67.97 | 64.19} 66.19 
Meat products Sen... 4. oman «ts chee den. 39.5 38.9 39.6 1.97 1.96 1.92 Wear | 10. Aa 76.09 
Canned and preserved [fruits and vegetables.| 39.3 | 34.5] 39.3] 1.45 | 1.394 1.42 } 57.07 | 47.81 | 56.04 
GrainginillproguctsSite. comcc ce oes t oclecs omer. 40.5 38.0 41.3 1.84 1.82 1.79 | 74.44 | 68.99 73.84 
Bread and other bakery products...........| 40.9] 40.8] 40.8] 1.58 | 1.57] 1.51 | 64.42 | 64.27] 61.40 
Mistilledsliquors..--eeeecesc es oe bre) ceeee 40.2 40.1 40.0 2.28 2.24 2.14 | $1.68 | 89.89 $5.46 
MAI ITQUOTSE. eke oo ches ele tite » ods dere wee. 39.1] 39.2 | 38.5 | 2.45 | 2.41 | 2.35 | 95.58 | 94.44 | 90.49 
Tobacco and tobacco products..............-- 40.1 7.3 | 40.7] 1.73 | 1.92] 1.62 | 69.43 | 71.49 | 66.10 
Rubber producteys ss... J... shasneee ses cee ome. 42.3 38.5 41.7 1.97 1.97 1.91 | 83.21 | 75.84 79.84 
wen ther productss) so... aeo hits ss occa scene. 41.2 34.0 41.9 1.31 1.31 1.26 | 53.93 | 44.50 52.74 
Boots and shoes (except rubber)......-..... 41.3 32.9 41.8 1.26 1.25 1.21 | 52.09 | 40.93 50.59 
Other leather products............2.000- me. | 4120 36.7 42.1 1.42 1.43 1.37 | 58.23 | 52.63 57.83 
Textile products (except clothing).......... be-| 42.8) 37.7 42.8 1.45 1.45 1.40 | 61.17 | 54,66 60.05 
Cotton yarn and broad woven goods........| 40.0} 35.6} 41.8] 1.46] 1.47] 1.43 | 58.53 | 52.15 | 59.60 
Woollenwoods. 86%... 24. 2 858. Ante wot oie. ee 42.9 38.3 43.8 1.34 1.33 1.32 | 57.38 | 50.89 57.57 
Synthetic textiles and silk.................- 43.9 40.5 44,2 1.55 1.57 1.46 | 67.93 | 63.65 64.60 
Clothing (textile and fur)................00000- 38.6 32.2 38.7 1.25 122, 1.20 | 48.40 | 39.39 46.62 
Ments clothing 08... (Sic tate ow des bets sh. So.calmos.0 |) Seas 1.24 122 1.20 | 48.08 | 38.96 | 46.49 
Women’s clothing: . 4... Rte ders «40 cbeeene. 37.0 29.4 37.1 1.34 1.30 1,30 | 49.77 | 38.10 48.13 
HGNT UR SOOU SM ee ame cota tere cides evant slaeie 41.2 35.0 41.3 tbr 1.15 1.14 | 48.19 | 40.16 47.03 
SVCOUSDTOUUCISse men tment tent cere ncr e 40.8 37.4 40.7 1.69 1.70 1.62 | 68.77 | 63.46 66.07 
Sawaod! planmyp mall sia. sce cicee clee.- 39.8 37.2 39.9 1.81 1.82 1.73 | 71.86 | 67.62 69.05 
CUEN LE UTO ee Tabet ere ee eta stavetersie Gare aikee Sasicines 42.6 tla e 42.1 1.53 1,52 1.48 | 65.21 | 57.51 62.45 
Other wood! products! c....csi0 «cece cce cess: 42.4 38.3 42.4 1.37 1.38 1.36 | 58.28 | 52.98 57.57 
Paneriproduchsannukwe ces sine ccisateteleaavs tere sole 40.4 38.7 40.8 2.26 2.32 2.21 | 91.12 | 89.75 90.34 
Bulpiandspanerimnillsh occa. ccc eee consis es <> 40.3 39.8 41.1 2.44 2.51 2.40 | 98.39 | 99.84 98.36 
Other paper products... ...c..ssc0sscewses- 40.7 | 36.0 | 40.3 1.76 1.74 dade foclogs | G2c0l 69.19 
Printing, publishing and allied industries...... 38.3 | 36.5 | 38.7 | 2.36 | 2.32 | 2.27 | 90.50 | 84.75 | 87.63 
“Iromand steel products... ccs ss os.acecsces 41.21] 37.6} 40.8 | 2.22} 2.19 | 2.16 | 91.48 | 82.47 | 88.07 
Agricultural implements................2..- 41.8 34.7 39.7 2.36 2.25 2.22 | 98.47 | 77.91 88.22 
Fabricated and structural steel............. 40.4 | 37.3 | 40.7] 2.18} 2.11 | 2.10 | 88.00] 78.84 | 85.50 
Mardwarejand toolset \acaciecs'es <1 iesie 6 esreics 42.7 38.9 42.0 1.85 1.81 1.80 | 78.82 | 70.53 75.67 
Heating and cooking appliances...........-. 40.2} 36.1] 39.4] 1.88} 1.84] 1.82 | 75.69 | 66.38 | 71.7 
romicastingesere es aioe tale cclkiecis soca e-e oes 41.5 36.8 41.7 2.11 2.07 2.05 | 87.44 | 76.26 85.40 
Machinery, industrial............... Ago nore 42.0 38.3 41.5 2.07 2.04 2.01 | 86.84 | 77.94 83.40 
Primary ironmiand steel. s.:. sce 6. sec cscs es 40.4 39.1 40.0 2.63 2.63 2.57 |106.48 [102.77 103.08 
Sheet metal products.........sccssessesees: 41.0 36.3 40.9 2.11 2.05 2.00 | 86.62 | 74.52 85.43 
Wire and wire products............ssees00-- 41.7 Sal) 41.3 2.18 2.18 2.11 | 90.97 | 81.91 87.12 
*Transportation equipment..............- tee-| 41.6 1 37.9 | 46.5 1 2:28 | 2.23 |) 2:17 | 94.73 | 84.66 | 87.68 
FAUT OralGiAncapAntse: ew aseriars «siasiercierels siscicce 41.4 38.0 41.9 2.20 DASA 2.14 | 90.94 82.28 $9.56 
MGtorivehicles erie pire icet chen isichice. 44.3 39.2 40.7 2.56 2.50 2.37 (113.56 | 97.88 96.43 
Motor vehicle parts and accessories......... 42.1} 36.0} 40.9 | 2.22] 2.16] 2.14 | 98.64 | 77.56 | 87.56 
Railroad and rolling stock equipment...... 89.2} 40.5 | 39.0] 2.13 | 2.12 | 2.08 | $3.57 | 85.77 | 81.00 
Shipbuilding and repairing.............2--+- 39.7 35.1 39.6 2.19 ed 2.09 | 86.96 | 76.25 82.93 
*Non-ferrous metal products..............++-- 40.7 | 39.5 | 40.6] 2.18] 2.28} 2,14 | 88.87 | 90,01) 87.14 
ALUMINTIN products ne ee seeecicies «ae cce' > 40.9 Billet 41.4 1.98 1.95 1.91 | 81.06 72.27 78.92 
Brass and copper products.........22ecce:-- 41.5 | 38.6] 41.8} 2.10] 2.06] 2.02 | 87.02 | 79.49 | 838.34 
Smelting and refining.............cccesse0s- 40.2 | 40.5 49.2] 2.43 2.60 | 2.39 | 97.92 {105.57 96 01 
*Electrical apparatus and supplies............- 41.0 | 37.3 | 41.4} 1.93) 1.917 1.91 Ol} 71.12 | 79.12 
Heavy electrical machinery and equipment.| 41.2 | 37.7 | 40.9] 2.15 | 2.12} 2.12 67 | 79.80 | 86.71 
2 promis tien eauipment Neco ao 40.6} 36.6] 41.7] 1.72] 1.724 1.77 93 | 63.02 3.75 
efrigerators, vacuum cleaners and appli- s = 
iices Mera aicicteroiteice.s sisilaldea.s, oaiege-sre ee 40.7 | 38.6] 40.3 | 2.00] 2.01 | 1.95 35 | 77.60 | 78 43 
Wire and cable..............000 GagoanonD ox 42.5 38.3 41.8 2.18 2.11 en | 48 | 80.70 88 17 
Miscellaneous electrical products...... Menisiess A407 | 86.4 | 41.7) 1.83 |) 1.801) 1.282 27 | 65.39 76 06 
*Non-metallic mineral products.............- ADS OMmmsO cnt a tO) le Ov eecome ts ed oz TN die28at (nde 
Clay sproaucts ernst mae tie senor ciclo ws cton 41.8 40.8 41.7 1.80 1.76 1.72 33 | 71.83 71 69 
Glass and glass products............ssse0es 41.2} 40.0} 41.1 1298} 41597 1.91 65 | 78.93 78.56 
Products of petroleum and coal..........+.-.- ALT At 40nd || Aate | aoe |) 2-08 36 {117.37 | 108.44 
Petroleum refining and products............. 41.7] 41.7] 40.6 | 2.74] 2.84] 2.69 49 118.40 109.16 
Chemicaliproduct8 8... 0 sec sesee dsc aes sess 40.9 40.1 40.7 2.138 2.16 2.07 38 | 86.69 84.50: 
Medicinal and pharmaceutical preparations.| 39.8 | 38.8 | 39.9 | 1.67 1.64 | 1.61 24 63.65 64 16 
Acids, alkalis and salts............--ceeees: 41.3 40.1 41.4 2.45 2.57 2.37 13 }102.90 98,20 
Miscellaneous manufacturing industries........ AL bale oteo) jeeale® | 1258 1 oT 1.53 50 ae He e 
Professional and scientific equipment.......| 40.9 | 38.5] 40.8] 1.91] 1.90] 1.84 93 | 73.07 se 
COnStrirchiolerr ee ns one cones: 39.1 33.1 39.3 2.94 2.09 2.06 83.56 | 69.25 80 8§ 
Building and general engineering .........2.+-- 39.6 1 30.7 1) 39.1 | 2.32 |) 2.380] 2.238 7 89.64 | 70: a 4 _ 
Highways, bridges and strects.......... scall esl Siaw! | oveo 1.79 1.79 leh 71 63 | 66.8 Ss a 
Electric and motor transportation............ 43.1 | 42.1] 42.8 | 2.00) 2.01 3.94 | 86.04 | 84.47 : 
SSORVICO Re rae eecn cece rite cle Cae netise ces ceewe's.e's 37.5 37.0 38.1 1.18 1.13 1.09 | 42.37 | 41.71 41.48 
Hotels and restaurants...........cscecesecess 37.4 | 37.4) 38.3 | 1.09} 1.09) 1.06; 40.58 40. S Pe na 
Laundries and dry cleaning plants..........-. 39.21 37.3 | 39.0] 1.06] 1.06 | 1.04 | 41.75 | 39.7 


*Durable manufactured goods industries. 
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~ D—National Employment Service Statistics 


Statistics presented in the following tables relate to registrations for employment and 
vacancies notified by employers at NES offices. These data are derived from reports 
prepared in National Employment Service offices and processed in the Unemployment 
Insurance Section, DBS. See also Technical Note, page 356. 


TABLE D-i—UNFILLED VACANCIES AND REGISTRATIONS FOR EMPLOYMENT 


(Source: National Employment Service, Unemployment Insurance Commission) 














Unfilled Vacancies* Registrations for Employment 
Male Female Total Male Female Total 
End of; 
March 10585. bios hed eaee 9,730 10, 892 20, 622 681,991 171,048 853,039 
March g Ath a i gen a A OR Pe 11,740 13,399 25,139 611,941 169, 625 781,566 
March 1960 SP ks POR es 10, 402 11, 830 22, 232 652, 107 182,883 834,990 
March TOSS 5. St 8.8 eee. en 9,927 11,387 21,314 683 , 034 180,982 864,016 
March 19620. 3h Bleeck ceer 15, 184 15,359 30, 543 579,641 158,342 737,983 
April 1906232). 2020 cock cle acdes 25,557 18, 868 44,425 496,099 146, 551 642,650 
May 19625. See eck eee ae 22,026 20,999 43,025 329,391 126, 461 455, 852 
June TOGA 8S eee cae ae otee 22,436 20,672 43,108 237,747 119, 561 357 , 308 
July WQG2 Fe Pei bck leeetsrites 22,872 17,895 40,767 224, 452 113, 407 337, 859 
August W962. oe hecb cevesters tet 21,214 21, 256 42,470 198,639 96, 606 295,245 
September 1962...........eeceeeces 20,197 20,658 40, 855 188, 844 97, 890 286,734 
October 19023. Fee leads c.shex 20, 137 17,399 37,536 232,316 105, 488 337, 804 
November 1962..............-eeee. 22,077 19, 204 41,281 328, 801 127,955 456, 756 
December 1962. .......sccceeeecees 14,281 13, 638 27,919 473,575 137, 429 611,004 
January 1) 3s Oe ee Ae Oe ie ee Os 13,419 12,532 25,951 579, 205 163, 880 743,085 
February. © 19630) 1 .02.0..4 dock eed 13,412 13,930 27,342 591, 207 163, 864 755,071 
March IDGSO) Oe Fe. be clecstecs 16,085 16,459 32,544 584,389 158, 307 743,196 





() Latest figures subject to revision. 
* Current Vacancies only. Deferred Vacancies are excluded. 
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TABLE D-2—REGISTRATIONS RECEIVED, VACANCIES NOTIFIED AND 


PLACEMENTS EFFECTED DURING YEAR 1959-1962 AND DURING 
MONTH FEBRUARY 1962 - FEBRUARY 1963 


(Source: National Employment Service, Unemployment Insurance Commission) 











Registrations Received Vacancies Notified Placements Effected 
Year and Month 

Male Female Male Female Male Female 

TOG 9 Viearoren. cocccctes se cisciecsc.cciccts « 2,753,997 | 1,037,536 753,904 421,927 661,872 324, 201 

1960 —YV earn? 5. Bebe ec sk ccc scence 3,046,572 | 1,107,427 724,098 404, 824 641,872 316, 428: 

MOGI VGARrr moet ccee a tatene ce eee: 3,125,195 | 1,106,790 836, 534 469,119 748,790 371,072 

W962 —— V@Rre tee cocina s catinase cs sche 3,177,423 | 1,171,111 1,010,365 544,705 807, 285 438,471 

1962—Pebruary it tscccieic coc.ecteisss sere sisieclene 244,177 75, 220 56,595 30, 459 48, 546 22,688 

WQG2—— March? aoe «csr <sictok sce yrcisivicioa wate’ 250,908 81, 800 60, 933 37,064 50, 161 27,365 

i's 1) 9 ene cnr I, akan 3 MR nese ap 226,940 79,051 82, 893 40,026 65, 841 29,194 

GE a cre aia ey srctetase eusis icin ch Rive Setess 239, 245 95,925 117, 362 51,441 107,811 38, 595 

DUNG, coe cee eee oto eee cc cecles 231,507 100, 426 92,346 48, 564 86,218 | 39, 253 

BO Baoeeet ty hoc Beene OCs ce eae ae 251,079 114,963 97,147 56, 863 85,399 49,523 

PA NBUS 6 Sots « Sossicto ihn oh tiicvens Sioie ictsts 236,921 104, 366 102.784 63.558 89,871 50, 865 

BEPlteM DOE cece soe teak occce cries 220,755 98,476 96,217 50,615 91,653 42,692 

GLO DOE Ne accc vist ase tiociee oo ces 272,614 103, 871 101,603 45,949 89,619 38,324 

INOW OI DOE Sco ciaschiectente ecco cists, 321,696 113,014 86, 859 43, 840 74,957 33, 481 

December toaci.catectete wes os sts 338, 121 94, 533 58,253 40, 470 57,541 39,613 

1963—-Janusry pete. cs sok s cette vei o ccs 331, 104 111, 102 56,086 35, 963 46,669 | 28,117 

INQ DIUAT Vets os oe votes tetde sos ce ocks 211, 442) 75,073) 47,295 31, 852 39,378 23,755 

@) Preliminary. 
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TABLE D-3—PLACEMENTS EFFECTED, BY INDUSTRY AND BY SEX, 


DURING FEBRUARY 1963 


(Source: National Employment Service, Unemployment Insurance Commission) 


Industry Group Male 


De SS aa a 





Agriculture, Fishing, Trapping.........--.+----+++++seeerereees 705 
BOrestry.... «20s ofiek oe + ce 29 Me dais sss de Garg since vs eb e obit rleiswite of 1,088 
Mining, Quarrying and Oil Wells..............------eeseeee eee: 602 
Metall Mining tere. co leno eee delice ce aiscicic se clo') avieiniclaisie(> 364 
TS Hg nh. Ole. GRRE oe Oc Sn eRe Reco 8 oREEOEEn SoCs drmiacis ar. 87 
Non-Metall Mining ..o4.-. co. c2ace-- dace os cieceesemecccces sce sels 53 
Quarrying, Clay and Sand Pits..........---2eeseeeree errr e ees 48 
Prospecting. . 2.06... 2-ccccswe cscs scscececeetececeneerereacees 50 
Manufacturing. .............. 0.00 ee eee ence cece cere etree cenes 11,308 
Foods and Beverages.....--.-.-ecccececen ce ccc cc srceeercsencs 781 
Tobacco and Tobacco Products.........-.-..seseeeceeceeeeee: 153 
Rubber Productsl... aie tees so ee eee ees obec ehh == es 80 
Mueather Products. ...5:Ohencae << << och: eine «cine =e le lle a.s.ale 212 
Textile Products (except clothing)..........-..-2seeeeeeer eons 467 
Clothing (textile and fur)..........-cceeee eee e cece rere ee eeees 515 
Wood Rroductaesee mere see or ee o decisis. ateiereeisettiers o'eie ofits 1,759 
Paper Products. .......c20-scecscceccntcsecccccccccseseceecres 551 
Printing, Publishing and Allied Industries 412 
Tron and Steel Products......-...¢---..c+cees 2,409 
‘Transportation Equipment...............-- cece eee reece cece 2,229 
Non-errous Metal Products... .....2-.-- ts, s0e+-c0+ccsecciee => 345 
Electrical Apparatus and Supplies. ...........2-eeeeee cose rece 404 
Non-Metallic Mineral Products... .......- 05.0. cccceccescece: 331 
Products of Petroleum and Coal..............cceececceeeeeees 35 
Ghemical (Products 2 eee fee seot cis Sail faciels sie em hnessererer 309 
Miscellaneous Manufacturing Industries...........-0--+eeeeeee- 316 
COOTASCEUL CULO TN errr oe ae ease tereseere eens eter are aysislicierete er etsiete!: 6,262 
@eneral © ontractars see wacieioceerete teeter eteratesens ct oleysiecanslakedecereterol. 4,115 
Special Trade Contractors..........2e. sce ece cee ecc ee enecceees 2,147 
Transportation, Storage and Communication................-. 3,400 
AMF oo} MRO) a5 au engeor eon oonunsouoognoonUseadonCtoAconpoc 3,103 
ASCOT Osler cietoee cris oe alata reas orm ata gies ereiatolorete loins) = ster efeteioierselelorencvatste 239 
GWomMUNICAtion os ee sce aie erarere rele e orteteie oe ote alehs lor otto terete tiarelecel sere 58 
Public Utility Operation. ..............20cs cece eee e ee eceeceeees 197 
MW f(t (seen, Mec ces ae nO Gets AAR Ie nae. Soro ne CCaO.ae Co damucn cor 5,896 
Wholesale. eri cc cers cs ce ote cle ae oro eterersieio eo cinierni sialic e nie aserole ors stovarers 2,118 

1 Oy rh ee or RN Sereda cones cathe Serie NOCD OC Ob GUL ONOCOD arc 3,778 
Finance, Insurance and Real Estate...............-c2seeeeeeeee 423 
a er ond asco en Ree ree ec omeE BRO eo saticocr: SOUromodnc 9,497 
Community or PubliciServices.- .. sees. cleo sist eerie 579 
(GOVeIMMeNt SOLVIGE sense latices re selec oreinle nett raelerstareretebersiet= 4,118 
Recreation: SCTVICE: vac ca se iciees sais cise e peelo med eis cla crsisieleeleleieielete 245 

BB UsINGSs ELVACOL ac cece as ciel cei ers erarcinisiate stele elelctoie aicisrelelavereleieievats 1,395 
Personal SenviCl wos eae ac ee caisie pelos sais ie sivosiers <leiaye were ievajetierenere 3,160 
GRAND ROTAD aces cece ccen culeenn ce emeesactte 39,378 


Total 


25329 
1,108 


Change from 
February 
1962 


+ 1,565 
— 236 


i tee 
= 


hel lade Late b-raile bel A-ha 


1.1 
= 


ee yee 
or) 

ns S 

oF 3 


boctelail 
ae 
nw eS 
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TABLE D-4—REGISTRATIONS FOR EMPLOYMENT, BY OCCUPATION AND BY SEX, 
AS AT FEBRUARY 28, 1963(1) 


(Source: National Employment Service, Unemployment Insurance Commission.) 








Registrations for Employment 


Male Female Total 


Occupational Group 








Professionalacay lana ZEriAlMWVOLIKONS cowl recrrerelerclevateloeiere ele oie a cere vararetererer araia aievete eis 10,712 2,144 12,856 
Glericalt Workers s..4s050 seth closes Meg Seem aw OeMosee es ns Het ceed. s Meee en es 23,328 51,022 74,350 
SalestWorkerss S048 0565 os5cpae beac cation eo temimie s eralei. 14 Societe gee coferere 11,072 21,836 32,908 
Personal & Domestic Service Workers..............cccsceececccececccceeeseees 47, 207 33,972 81,179 
Searien eee noc hoses ne Koa eG oe asin AeA erd er vselge oh etal eiseitte sas Sater | 112 5, 230 
Agriculture, Fishing, Forestry (Ex. log.)....... LEG ofa odiceon Saar at aoe 9,048 1,121 10,169 
Slalledandasemi-s kalleguWOrRKerau. sca. assole oeinaisraderter- mie Cer ie te eee ns 276, 840 20,091 296,931 
Hood andukindred products (incl, tobacco)).: a5. ain... aut ees isle ee es 2,541 728 3,269 
Rox tilesMeClot hing OUCH adcanminien goa catsotteshe einen <e-le Melee he oct eibenaie ees 2,916 11,437 14,353 
Lumber and lumber products..........ssssscescesesccccscccecesesncenoeees 38,716 173 38, 889 
Bul p MpApeLA MCLs pLINCIN )ie 5, carstiic.nje oe eae Nee o> «loinc elar~ ole 8) Vat ole avers 1,685 680 2,365 
eathermand leather products sc. «.sc/areyessteate steve > 1s [lola tied sle'e'al Moletieale eis « 1,406 1,085 2,491 
toner clay 6c) 2189s PIOGUCtSs wewai> «> + oS SRM TER «she dele. © oleloleis MORIN eros 1,022 44 1,066 

MS ta evra let atest sie 6655 oS, os cRRRO IE SRTROIN Sake two's bho Raith, Peete s eliederenes 18, 586 970 19, 556 

BE GChrI Cala ete oe oases aw sik ee hice Pet PMRO ATS Pe Siolels DRS Were IE Brees 3,630 1,106 4,736 
JPranBocEtatiOn CQUIPMICN G. ecsc cise eo pir so Maelo tai) see als Sieverw ole rohsicheliet ore 1.202 71 1,283 

I GSsUOP 2: a5 eh pci he aco eta aos Cook oc SESE OAC OS eiraras coche ae CeBbas piece 2, 863 
(WOnSHCUC HON ae tee eee ooo Giro io we Sisis, Se RIOR Fae afar. 6, 5 CM apea ele 1s: 57stars stave 89,574 il 89,585 
‘bransportation (exceptSeamen))......riaa-tma- seen ++ «+ - Mec aees ss siceupin.'s 52,741 138 52,879 
Gommunicationcspublicwtilitys.. .... acces dealers ton eile releteictoee atevcic' 1,411 5 1,416 
Sara GHATI GL BELVECE Sotacil (ok ous be ele oo ple rate ole Serene sale hea Mis. exalt spew otese's 7,718 2,185 9,903 
Othenskillediandisemi-sialled c.5..0:.. ease ce esate «ls clne OP oa sels’ s solsloeieieveie’s 33, 841 1,107 34,948 
HOTEMEN He oe hess sees Reais oles cieistelet iets ale ea aOm oe tel Peas >) 90:8 RR oe a0 6, 467 333 6, 800 

PAT DT EMUICES Sato ore teeta vers Gos to (eee inion ein = 5 te IRS TACSTSVO SS Ola otere Simiaielalsinvelars aioli %ereTe% 10,511 18 10,529 

Wns lal sduWiarkers-..acae neg cae es e.< opp eee < Paete nae te Doin aielelele See ghticies 207, 882 33, 566 241,448 
BOOCAMdECODACCOM Go cece enacr ete nceecc ct Cee > sli ee tel- «scp oleh sine 9,012 11,742 20,754 
aim We maculin Der NEOGUCTS. «aneaiesaiacs ehetaretier satan «is leds sais aise a/ele afePele apices 22,835 610 23, 445 

Mie telliyrcin wall Oe eee eter mete ae otters oo oie 0 atoetchabettcteinyei oe. «(e(ele)« araiabeie.siaie oip alelsio «cia a-e 7,900 660 7,660 
TONS trUChiO WIM cet Se hice Meeeics Cipa pia Aare Ne eee ovale See ets Siete bisisisiatels © Bee 112,783 3 112,786 
Other unskilled workers........ SE SNete eee CE A ide aloft ole aioseseké euslecoa resis sisi ss 56, 252 20,551 76, 803 
Grand total.............. Ble niet Gets ORO ee ie sraietat et 8 ego ceistetibile ciate 591, 207 163, 864 755,071 


SKK 


@) Preliminary-subject to revision. 
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TABLE D-5—REGISTRATIONS FOR EMPLOYMENT, BY LOCAL OFFICE AREAS, 
AT FEBRUARY 28, 1963 


(Source: National Employment Service, Unemployment Insurance Commission) 








Office 


Newfoundland................... 
Corner Brooke... aostecsmcsieees: 
Grand) Walla arian. ccs ccc e knee .< 
StaJohn'see oso et eens cces: 


Prince Edward Island............ 
@harlottetown. <...<:2 dese sees < 
DUMMEerside wee naes nce cae ccs > 


Bridgewater .sc.<<.secceets ths 
Eiagliiax: i eeee cick oo eR ae 


A VEEDOOL. wee sec sisis secretes ees 
New Glasgow...........+eseeeee: 
Springhill yee. eck che eens. 
Sydney. ets ss const oeae : 
Sydney Mines.................00- 
PEEUTO RC t ee pactcels otc nein ia rar 


New Brunswick.................. 
athuratiie nce cone cecwem tee ces 
Campbelltenink...ccsaceeestee ss 
Bdmundston¥-.42... ss ceke sso 
Mredericlolicans. «00-5 o0teenns «<5 





Néweastle.2ates.65.65 Bei hes. 


Bucking hammer. cvocsece a nccieer 
Causapscal iin docs ac see aeena es 
Chandlers -crenc ae ae nme 


Harnhanieer tis oneness 





Jonquiére 
Wichita ton: as. cenine cae ok Ree 
LaciMézantioiices.eeceokueseeee. 
Kia Malbaieyoisseaceceseaccsenet 


Magog etin tnanen on teen eee. 


MontmiarnyAaecoteete deen none 
Montréal cea: eeccccnctteineee 


Québec: Ae ene oe aon ee 
Legboloisicihal Saat ouensenec cee 
Riviere dulvoupses crescent een 
Robervalicevws inact eawaee cokes 
OU VIE Stace ee ee eee 
Ste. Agathe des Monts........... 
Ste. Anne de Bellevue............ 


Dtsseann ee eecadecasece serene 
Sept-lles stata. tocar oes 


SDA WINIGAN Se once n sclee cere « 
Sherbrooke s.2.6 o-.ce oe eae eee 


348 


| | | | ee | 


Registrations 

Q) Previous 

Year 

Feb. 28, | Feb. 28, 

1963 1962 
30,119 29,050 
6,568 6, 247 
3, 450 eeu 
20,101 19,592 
6,423 6,187 
4,087 3,973 
2,336 2,214 
35,751 36,29 
1,38 1,213 

2,064 2,03 
7,593 6,598 
1,397 1,392 
3,673 3,618 
798 767 
4,819 4,728 
1,073 954 
5,258 7,555 
2,003 1,929 
2,045 2,067 
3, 645 3,441 
36,708 $5,326 
6, 47 6,539 
3,121 3,114 
2,836 2,764 
2,645 2,330 
526 552 
9,662 9,072 
3,653 ayaa 
2,876 3,439 
1,888 1,651 
797 651 
2,230 1,942 
244,798 | 234,970 
, 50 3,401 
1,042 987 
1,666 1,481 
1,661 1,557 
1,743 1,550 
3, 553 3,409 
2,795 2,761 
3, 562 3,503 
565 627 
2,404 2,017 
2,819 2,726 
734 779 
1,636 1,831 
2,748 2,636 
3,025 2,726 
5,915 5,374 
5,509 5,538 
3,797 3,716 
1,364 1,137 
1,813 1,837 
3, 452 3,293 
1,320 1,226 
5,134 5,086 
sere fll 1,703 
1,026 847 
1,302 1,353 
4,734 4,444 
1,461 1,647 
2,66 2,606 
74,739 70,878 
2,680 2,934 
2,016 1,846 
16,811 16,410 
5,913 6,395 
7,636 1100 
2,207 2,238 
3,229 2,965 
1,614 1,615 
1,512 1,497 
3,250 2,870 
2,578 2,431 
3,035 2,624 
PAC Aly 2,295 
3,079 2, 867 
6, 204 5, 820 
6,726 6, 134 


Sorel: 0 2s. ok eee ee oewoe 
Thetford Mines..........2...000: 
Trois-Rivieles... «4 <> >s.seheas oa 
Val d’Oricsni eee eee 
Valley field 
NMictoriaville).:ssss<isseeass ae 





Bracebridgeésis odsesaetecce eeu e oes 
Brampton: sick isatrrsseeen eee 
Brantiordx.c.cievs s% cites eee oe ee 


Cobourg. ecees eseccteneeeeee en. 


Cornwall: cseecteas'gse5sceesanses 


Hort: Prancesxane.s0s034r ease eect 
Bort Williams.cccsscee eect 


Gananoque aces cas cessccsedsstecs 
Goderiche sae tov secs sate eet 
Guelph,..cctdetiss<ts8 sete seaes 


Hawkesburyisesicnreeae ete see 2 
Kapuskasing ...iss60s4s5s0s0400% 


Kingston: sc sinnckaexesanureiee rete 
Kirkland Uake: sci ds.00. ses steers 
Kitchener: diieacxtsva0sctastess 
MeaMington cas oie ce swiesils sane 
ILINGBAY:. geaeiee eels 16s oe a eee 
Listowel. <...0<0 «4teeeens sans eee 


Midland 3. ee ccsscce. sete se ces 
INSPANCOs. 25 aswce + sine ceewas nae vic 
New Liskeard)... ae. 44.. 3. 


Parrys Sound Sse cco cece esse 
IPEMDLOK Oe. wc eis a/areciests'ses ctsteevets 
Perth’ sic te oe ween Geis care cree ciarive 
Peterborouch...eusua Garces cca 
J ESE ie) ies kein, oe, reich SS BAR oor 


entre wa. k ee Beene enrnnes 


Sarmisae tess see eee een ee 


SIMICOC eae eh ae eroe eae eons 
Sioux Wookoutscnaceer eeeece cee. 
Smiths malls ok ececee cee coe 
Strathord oct. cecciene see ees cates 
Sturgeon. Halls. sstnes seene ooeeaes 
Sudbury. ese.cisweees ap carceeveee ale 
eillsonburgs ccs ce cece cere 
Timmins 


Wallaceburg=: cc ccteeneen seen 
Welland. as. conecct at cree eee 





Registrations 
a) Previous 

Year 
Feb. 28, | Feb. 28, 

1963 1962 
2,650 2,684 
2,471 2,158 
7,158 6,619 
2,092 2,128 
3,112 2,959 
2,563 2,681 
4,384 4,388 
220,888 | 227,093 
509 536 
1,930 1, 883 
2,512 2,590 
1,826 1,832 
1,777 1,699 
2,981 3,757 
896 942 
581 445 
2,801 2,859 
1,017 1, 187 
972 1,194 
3,818 4,196 
498 742 
843 991 
826 921 
3,580 3,660 
1, 471 1,383 
437 562 
873 965 
1, 833 2,235 
15, 202 15, 652 
1,28 1,298 
1,081 762 
1,409 1,168 
2,862 2,956 
1,196 1,807 
3,250 3,687 
1,033 1,218 
905 924 
546 644 
5, 827 6,082 
4,260 4,408 
1,610 19732 
1,024 1,008 

586 — 
1,886 1,922 
3,398 3,007 
2,447 2,396 
996 1,043 
1,323 1,445 
5, 555 4,760 
9,536 8,617 
2,341 2,324 
861 897 
2,526 2,600 
768 785 
3, 867 4,054 
656 656 
5,056 5, 428 
1,362 1,264 
1,104 1,139 
780 785 
aool 5,353 
1,192 1, 464 
2,937 3,414 
3,432 3, 162 
2,083 1,883 
— 313 
729 722 
{073 1,248 
1,259 1,235 
6,517 5, 129 
689 606 
2,344 2,718 
54,514 55,549 
1,175 922 
1,093 1,083 
832 888 
2,411 2,789 
4,659 4,802 
9,129 11,178 
1,067 1,238 
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TABLE D-5—REGISTRATIONS FOR EMPLOYMENT, BY LOCAL OFFICE AREAS, 
AT FEBURARY 28, 1963 


(Source: National Employment Service, Unemployment Insurance Commission) 








Registrations Registrations 
Office ” Previous Office ow Previous 
Year Year 
Feb. 28, | Feb. 28, Feb. 28, | Feb. 28, 
1963 1962 1963 1962 
Manitoba. . 6 ose 6 cspcret see. hyeae? 36,120 $5,900 || British Columbia................. 74,689 75,049 
IBrandloneseecncenccceccenocte cere 3,245 Boal Chil wachks sess sec scree cian 2,226 2,301 
Dsuphinetaccccaeeese cies tees 2,290 2,333 Courtenay scdisnsievaccesancante 1,314 1,039 
TINGE One ern coe esc cineee cake 273 282 Cranbrooks 2-1. stmemeces ce eeaeee 1,291 1, 443 
Portage la Prairie................ 1,694 1,705 Dawaon Creek. oes osssce «ie exe cans 1,437 EPA 
he Passes ladle soteew thee s es 607 490 Duncantersrdcs cow see oe ee Tae eee 748 781 
Wannipeg Wteaesc crc csesec nas ve 28,011 27,323 aimltoopsescenaccees ieee eee 1,753 1,896 
KG LOWnasen sia some cerisoee cae 1,930 2,030 
Saskatchewan.................... 27,593 28,078 Kahimatinadeec. saneeeee cere as eee 172 225 
stevens: 7 Seek tee ene se ccceak 558 674 MAssioni Citys qcsc scene coe a eee 1,408 1,324 
Wloyaminster: OR Pi. te se oss 05% 654 688 NaS O tees aaa xo oecs ce caens cee 1,222 1,144 
MOOSE SAW? 4). seen eile cos c anak 2,081 2,268 INGISONY. Lewes ete ete awteniees 1,200 1,413 
North Battleford’ 20..2...-24..% 1,813 1,776 New Westminster................ 10,503 11,317 
Rrince Albert. veracatirca. «+> sds % 3,509 3,425 PentiGtoliecstsc<aloeeecrinisncocedte 2 at 2,142 
PREPING 250s de cee etthice soos deh 6,605 7,020 Port) Albernttceccjersismtes cere’ ters 708 790 
Saskatoon... 5 Seow aeeaces coda ek 6, 542 6, 220 Prince George......ccccccsecccccene 1,744 1,654 
SwittiCurrent, teen aeesiee ss sie cts 1, 347 1, 488 PYINCEPRUPELL se wie vies we wre oo aewts 1,734 1,768 
IWeyloUrnten: 4.0 ehienictereide sss os ote 643 775 IPLIN COLON oo cieis evel aie, clers wren o-eetste 647 701 
PY OFIcCOn Sas... nee seta aee soe dois 3,751 3,744 Quesnel Waa Se nce cies oceeee sence 1,060 1,043 
TELL Oe Clemo e ae recs eine hoes citer 1,334 1,358 
Alberta so. co. 405 deme cates roo 8 deck 42,072 40,152 Wancouvens.duscceat wees 6 os wees 32, 459 31,762 
ISIAITMOLE see ee ee oe nee 648 643 WOrnOne fees canteens s/o cies 2,402 2,696 
Calganvaree rr cccoee sense cece ss 13,434 OR ye. MiCtOTIS gaap nc aacs ctis id ee vie oles 4,572 4,346 
Drumbellerset see ss see soe 790 783 Whitehorse sc: 65.0800. Voie 20s 684 665 
Hamontones. srteecas.sise f.s elles 17,725 17,151 
MGsOn Gee etek teres ohicietx: 473 6855 CANA DAS. soso as ce och oes eee 755,071 | 747,547 
Grande Prairies) (29... ae. a eter 1,071 987 
Metnibridees concen cae cemerioas.s 3,815 3,815 Malesirs tcc cits scien cai neeeee 591,207 | 585,555 
Medicine Hate: ...</cccce cc's nestle 2,053 1, 874 
Red sD Gere sree ener ct ce cee ects 2,063 1,842 Females iscccss scsareorre-s eis sie ore oteters 163,864 | 161,992 





4) Preliminary, subject to revision. 

@) Includes 1,428 registrations reported by the Magdalen Islands local office, 
@) Prior to May 1962, figures included with Kirkland Lake local office. 

(4) Winnipeg includes Sioux Lookout as of November 1, 1962. 


Settlements During March 


(Continued from page 304) 

SASKATCHEWAN GOVERNMENT TELEPHONES—COMMUNICATIONS Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC): 
2-yr. agreement covering 1,800 empl.—wage increases of 3% eff. first yr. of agreement and 3% 
eff. second yr. for plant and traffic empl.; 3% eff. first yr. of agreement and 23% eff. second yr. 
for clerical empl.; hrs. of work for clerical empl. to be reduced to 364 a wk. eff. Oct. 1, 1963 
(formerly 373). 

Sask. PRovINcIAL HospiTaLs, Moosz JAw, NorTH BATTLEFORD, PRINCE ALBERT & WEYBURN, 
SasK.—CLC-CHARTERED LOCAL & PuBLIC SERVICE EMPL. (CLC): 2-yr. agreement covering 1,800 
empl.—wage increases of 3% eff. first yr. of agreement and 14% eff. second yr. of agreement. 

TCA CANADA-wIpE—MACcHINISsTS (AFL-CIO/CLC): 2-yr. agreement covering 4,400 empl.— 
wage increase of 3% with a minimum of $2.40 a wk. retroactive to July 3, 1962; classification 
adjustments eff. March 26, 1963; wage reopener eff. July 1, 1963; evening and night shift 
premiums increased to 9¢ and 16¢ respectively (formerly 8¢ and 15¢); 3 wks. vacation after 10 yrs. 
of service (formerly after 12 yrs.) and 4 wks. after 25 yrs. of service (new clause); rate for 
labourer $1.81 an hr. 

UNIVERSITY HosPITAL, SASKATOON, SASK.—BUILDING SERVICE EMPL. (AFL-CIO/CLC): wage 
increases for 600 empl. amounting to 24% of salary range mid-points to be applied to each 
step as a result of negotiations on a wage reopener provided for in 2-yr. agreement expiring 
Dec. 31, 1963. é 

VANCOUVER CiTy, B.C.—PusLic EmpL. (CLC) (INSIDE EMPL.): 1-yr. agreement covering 
1,200 empl.—general wage increase of 2.67% with a minimum of $9 a mo.; 3 wks. vacation 
after 5 yrs. of service (formerly after 7 yrs.); rate for clerk-typist $215 a mo. 
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E—Unemployment Insurance 


Unemployment insurance statistics are concerned with numbers of persons covered by 
insurance and claimants for benefit at Unemployment Insurance Commission local 
offices. The data are compiled in the Unemployment Insurance Section, DBS from 
information supplied by the UIC. For further information regarding the nature of the 
data see Technical Note, page 1432, December 1962 issue. 


TABLE E-1—ESTIMATES OF THE INSURED POPULATION UNDER THE 
UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE ACT 


Source: Statistical Report on the Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, DBS 





End of: Total Employed Claimants 
1962—-Decemiber ss. 2s sherceaca ered wos es ea re 3 ee os doszn ees 4,264,000 3,672,000 592,000* 
NOVGMIDER: © s/c. facvalelevey Sco.) ass 0:si entra. utes ee ORES RR orate are: ee atone 4,094,000 3,719, 800 374, 200* 
COG EO DSI esc. c sfosecerdyacenscapounuodenscacsiers cose SR NO ee eae Mee Sas 3,991,000 3, 746, 900 244,100 
Septemibers. s. teeisccsrsissvasel vere ocintnaln sve eee ae cet aed 3,977,000 3,779, 200 197, 800 
SA USS OMe eles aReaeorenesdl icone since si ocr scree Le ee oe eer 3,995,000 3,796, 300 198,700 
3,976,000 3,764,000 212,000 
3,954,000 3,739,700 214, 300 
3, 889,000 3,625, 100 263,900 
4,064,000 3,499,500 564, 500 
4,144,000 3,456, 500 687, 500 
1 EY2) 0} 9) (2 a aS PERRIN CO ODE OIE ho eiod Hoo acs DORIGE 35 atte 4,161,000 3,442,300 718,700 
J ATUL G7 c esos oce Bice graves chao a. aisieis ays er aPelSrateT: eRe tetele ae aa atone 4,158,000 3,459, 500 698, 500 
1961 — December. . boas 5 60. Sere sais aos .c vrei oT close ts Cote 4,139,000 3,537, 800 601, 200 


*By virtue of seasonal benefit class B, the claimant count during the seasonal benefit period may include a number of 
persons who were not represented in the insured population within the last six months. This explains, in part, unequal 
variations in the month-to-month movement of the employed and claimants. 


TABLE E-3—INITIAL AND RENEWAL CLAIMS FOR BENEFIT, BY PROVINCE, 
JANUARY 1968 


Source: Statistical Report on the Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, DBS 








: Disposal of Claims and Claims Pending 
Claims filed at Local Offices at End-ot Mantel 


Province é Not 
Total Entitled : 
Total* Initial | Renewal | Disposed pee Pending 


to 
oft Benefit Benefit 


Nowfoundland.... sn... esa oes2eeh «sak dree AR Al 10,384 1,787 19,120 15, 666 3, 454 eile 
Prince Edward Island...................- 2,520 2,205 320 3,396 2,922 A74 507 
INGWaANDCObitn te. iek ce Pees ca 17,157 14, 287 2,870 20,309 17,905 2,404 3,394 
News Brunswick mae sk. sees. seek ESS RHE 12,787 2,950 18,477 15, 494 2,983 2,966 
MUGDE CH eae kane. mesh eines eet rv cae 97, 987 74, 643 23,344 116,770 98,735 18, 035 26,188 
Ontariongscneacc «cc aciceeein | ee ee 100, 996 74, 887 26,109 | 115,576 98,941 16, 635 23, 445 
Manitobare... co.cc o eee ee ee 13,726 10,989 BY 14,714 12720 1,993 3,645 
Saskatchewan: &...s0s Se iakies ene 10, 163 8,377 1,786 12, 237 10,521 1,726 2,736 
Alberta erates aed: «oft acackett 28 da be 17,974 13,414 4,560 18, 042 15,281 2,761 5,043 
British Columbia (incl. Yukon Territory).| 30,964 23,753 Herat 34, 903 29,370 5,533 6, 463 

Total, Canada, January 1963............ 319,400 | 245,726 73,674 | 373,544 | 317,556 55,988 77,099 

Total, Canada, December 1962.......... 323,844 | 241,050 82,794 | 292,071 246,972 45,099 131, 243 

Total, Canada, January 1962............ 320,216 | 237,296 82,920 | 366,468 | 311,347 55, 121 67,996 


pS Se a 2 8 ee SO 8 ee ei ee ee 
*In addition, revised claims received numbered 56,251. 


tIn addition, 53,656 revised claims were disposed of. Of these, 6,406 were special requests not granted and 3,038 
appeals by claimants. There were 12,961 revised claims pending at the end of the month. 
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TABLE E-2—CLAIMANTS CURRENTLY REPORTING TO LOCAL OFFICES, BY 
NUMBER OF WEEKS ON CLAIM, PROVINCE AND SEX, 
AND PERCENTAGE POSTAL, JANUARY 31, 1963 


(Counted on last working day of the month) 


Source: Statistical Report on the Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, DBS 








Number of weeks on claim 


(based on 20 per cent sample) January 
J TOSI te | Percent | 81,1062 
Province and Sex Claimants age total 

i4 5-13 14-26 27-39 |40ormore| Postal | claimants 

Canada... qe oa. dade’ cathe Sass 703,081 283, 876 331,361 63,002 17,768 7,074 42.3 698, 538 
Male a occcss ciacieg sate ete 557,740 227,512 274, 124 41, 284 10, 410 4,410 45.6 553, 422 
Female ss. 4a. 3.4.58 so5ss 145, 341 56, 364 57, 237 21,718 7,358 2, 664 29.7 145,116 
Newfoundland................ 39,380 12,444 23,615 2,401 502 418 83.7 36, 264 
Male:s.. a 35s ood <0 8e5. 37, 486 12,030 22,911 1,955 429 161 84.7 34,377 
Memalescccccc.ad stone sss 1,894 414 704 446 73 257 64.0 1,887 
Prince Edward Island........ 7,802 2,275 5,098 324 88 17 79.3 (OLE 
Male. 3. 2. Shays nds 8 oRes 6,577 1,956 4,294 256 60 ll 81.2 6, 219 
Hemale. 2.454. .«es58.805 « 1,225 319 804 68 28 6 69.4 1,212 
Nova: Scotias, 245.< 3.0. Bae. 39,971 15, 800 19, 362 3, 454 1,009 346 59.7 41,071 
IM St] @, Sere cte, Sbao</cie ais fae ts 34,574 13,797 17,091 2,679 744 | 263 62.3 35, 908 
HEM SIC. a. cadovs.s 4.0 sia sr 5, 397 2,003 2,271 775 265 83 43.5 5,163 
New Brunswick.............. 37,744 12, 492 21,475 2,707 888 182 72.2 36, 401 
IME eee cine anti os Sievers 31,068 10, 448 17,991 1,928 583 118 74.7 30, 287 
Memalke. & Bs ccc g-08 hae 6, 676 2,044 3,484 779 305 64 60.5 6,114 
Quebec! si: Sa. sedans e 0. Es 208, 435 83,771 97,962 19, 102 5, 962 1,638 39.9 200, 876 
MalOMeRe accion aekises see 168, 660 69, 156 82,401 12, 747 3,369 987 43.0 161,092 
Femalerecercessssereress 39,775 14,615 15,561 6,355 2,593 651 27.1 39,784 
OntariOWmiacswassuceaine sseae 197,795 84, 384 86, 496 19, 246 5, 206 2,463 26.3 202, 609 
Mia Qe soinrers accweinere isons 146, 142 63, 693 66, 298 11,755 2, 833 1,563 27.1 150, 297 
Remalewntiin oss carncnnce 51, 653 20,691 20,198 7,491 2,373 900 24.0 | 52,312 
Manitobatarnncitics ose aici 36, 169 15,605 16, 152 2,940 880 592 35.0 35, 322 
IM a ORE ccc aersetacis-cis 27,900 11, 894 13,046 2,016 566 378 39.6 28, 138 
HTM ALO Mee warsisioe rice SO s.ctee 8, 269 3,711 3, 106 924 314 214 19.7 7,184 
Saskatchewan................ 25, 683 10, 268 13,077 1, 829 357 152 52.0 25, 952 
Malena oes atet chemi secs 20, 958 8,287 11,411 1,006 147 107 56.0 20,798 
Female. o... sas. qseesamres 4,725 1,981 1,666 823 210 45 34.1 §, 154 

PA Tyertas sciatcrsinctiwisch cio davsie 38, 165 18,577 15,123 3,233 673 559 62.0 37, 393 
MSIG re asm cine ctewieis cecieies 31, 242 15,546 12,903 1, 987 450 356 63.4 | 29,728 
Female. ii..ascsecen sess as 6, 923 3,031 2,220 1, 246 223 203 55.6 7,665 
British Columbia..........0. 71,937 28, 260 33, 001 7,766 2,203 707 30.7 | 75,219 
Male! Sixt er ae ee Oe 53, 133 20,705 25,778 4,955 1, 229 466 33.2 56, 578 
Hemalens se csaite es 3 as 18, 804 7,555 7,223 2,811 974 241 23.5 18, 641 





Note: Values less than 50 subject to relatively large sampling variability. 


TABLE E-4—BENEFIT PAYMENTS, BY PROVINCE, JANUARY, 1963 


Source: Statistical Report on the Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, DBS 


wo eee EE ee ee ee ee 
EEE LL 








- eoUn: of 
7 Weeks enefit 
Province Paid* Paid 
$ 
co tatw eth: ew ro Se Dieta ae Beaten a Bie eames See. Se 2) SS <a. 
ENG VL OUICLI ATIC Arar yeterstapa aie iets oie ISA Osi sini oleTaVellsrer ole e)erelinls/elalvicwisicle oa gee sicie s nie sie sieves 133,315 3, 222,563 
Princo Ww dwardelalands ees. sc. pitts A < sAiteete occ: = Meoleleis «cls «she herets. > 00's siaicicis se esives 28, 865 638, 410 
TN ont, Sheet ee Se Sead Sn aoe: SERS So Ge DOe GOO Gb S BUSHOSe Going inn. decd Lie he 
B Blot ee oe 2 ee ciclo s deciles del msiad asec teks. 128, 60 , 869, 
Slices Gilles 700, 966 17,544, 548 
664, 301 16,455,977 
115, 933 2,952, 942 
91,725 2,200, 279 
122, 067 3,051, 423 
240,732 6,536, 706 
Total, Canada, January 1968. ..........ccesccsenssccccorscssoarcccscesscers 2,362, 257 58,559, 894 
Total, Canada, December 1962..............sceeceecceecereesesceneceeceere 1, 266,735 31,086, 589 
Total, Canada, January 1962........-<-seccecsscesscscecccccescssneccscoese 2,352, 548 57,799,308 


Se pe ete en EEE 
*‘Weeks paid” represents the total of complete and partial weeks of benefit paid during the month. 
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F—Prices 


TABLE F-1—TOTAL AND MAIN COMPONENTS OF THE CONSUMER PRICE INDEX 
1957 Weighted 
(1949-100) 
Calculated by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 








Health Recre- 
rv. Total Food Housing | Clothing hae aial ste om d 
Care Reading Alcohol 


1a ee 4 Bae |e 127.2 122.2 131.5 109.7 140.5 151.0 144.4 113.8 
LOGO CAP re ten anda tee os 128.4 122.6 132.9 111.0 141.1 154.8 145.6 115.8 
1961—Year..- a. Ags or Se0npas 129.2 124.0 133.2 112.5 140.6 155.3 146.1 116.3 
BNOda SORE is one inss s .4 130.7 126.2 134.8 113.5 140.4 158.3 147.3 117.8 
$902—-Marens ais ase Ssmgss os +: 129.7 124.4 134.0 112.9 139.9 157.2 146.7 117.5 
2 sb eae OnRk =  aee 130.3 125.8 134.0 113.2 140.2 158.1 146.6 117.9 

bE Bee eee ee oe 130.1 124.5 134.5 112.8 140.4 158.2 147.1 117.9 

SUNG ee cn nth seer am a 130.5 125.6 134.9 113.1 140.4 158.2 147.0 117.9 

Jules aos wens ts ances cee 131.0 127.0 135.1 112.9 140.7 158.4 147.8 117.9 
AUS US Gre «5 suede ete 358 131.4 128.4 135.1 112.7 140.8 158.2 147.8 118.0 
September. ....4.2.06-..<5 131.0 126.8 135.2 113.3 140.3 158.2 147.6 118.0 
Octeberes.. o.-a0 et ates 131.5 127.2 135.4 115.6 139.9 160.0 147.8 118.0 
November... /..,5..-+-. 131.9 127.7 135.6 116.0 140.6 159.8 148.2 117.8 
December... aes. :... 131,9 127.8 135.7 115.8 140.2 159.8 148.2 117.8 
1903--Januaty ys sceas essa neo 132.0 129.0 135.9 114.7 139.8 159.8 148.6 117.8 
Bebmiaryac..d.5s ears + 132.1 129.4 135.9 114.8 139.6 159.9 148.6 118.0 
Maretivet. co po eacae se 132.1 128.9 136.0 115.6 139.6 159.9 148.6 118.0 





TABLE F-2—CONSUMER PRICE INDEXES FOR REGIONAL CITIES OF CANADA 
AT THE BEGINNING OF FEBRUARY 1963 








(1949-100) 
All-Items Health | Recrea- 
E Tobacco 
—_-———— F c Trans- and ation 
Feb. Jan. Feb. Food | Housing | Clothing portation} Personal} and Aleoh l 
1962 1963 1963 Care | Reading| ‘*'©07° 


re _» _QJQO_OJCrRR—————— | nn nm—nmnm—m—m— nen) ee OS | | sl 


Halifariein...+ +s - 129.6 130.9 130.9 123.7 134.6 124.8 138.7 163.0 165.2 124.6 
Saint John...,..... 130.7 132.4 132.7 127.7 131.8 122.8 144.5 185.3 151.1 124.5 
Montreal........... 130.1 132.4 132.4 135.4 134.6 107.1 158.7 169.3 144.2 118.7 
Ota Wain o4.0.65.. 131.0 132.9 133.2 129.5 137.5 119.8 153.4 163.3 142.3 123.9 
TOrOnto.....gr0s 54 131.7 133.5 133.8 128.0 140.0 120.5 133.1 155.8 185.4 122.5 
Winmmipeg .ss.0a655 0% 128.1 130.0 129.8 127.9 129.3 119.4 135.1 173.8 139.4 120.4 


Saskatoon-Regina..} 126.7 128.3 128.1 125.2 127.3 128.1 136.9 144.6 147.0 119.5 
Edmonton-Calgary| 125.1 127.5 127.4 122.8 127.6 123.4 131.5 162.7 145.7 119.6 
Vancouver......... 129.6 131.1 131.6 129.5 135.7 117.3 140.2 150.5 148.0 121.0 


N.B. Indexes above measure percentage changes in prices over time in each city and should not be used to compare 
actual levels of prices as between cities. 


4) St. John’s index on the base June 1951100. 
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G—Strikes and Lockouts 


Statistical information on work stoppages in Canada is compiled by the Economics 
and Research Branch of the Department of Labour on the basis of reports from the 
Unemployment Insurance Commission. The first three tables in this section cover strikes and 
lockouts involving six or more workers and lasting at least one working day, and strikes 
and lockouts lasting less than one day or involving fewer than six workers but exceeding 
a total of nine man-days. The number of workers involved includes all workers reported 
on strike or locked out, whether or not they all belonged to the unions directly involved 
in the disputes leading to work stoppages. Workers indirectly affected, such as those laid 
off as a result of a work stoppage, are not included. For further notes on the series see 
page 103, January issue. 


TABLE G-1—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS, 1958-1963 
SE 


Strikes and Lockouts in Existence During Month or Year 








Strikes and 
‘Py. £6 Eshde be Duration in Man-Days 
onth or Year eginning : 
Dering Monthy ep es |) OS Per Cent of 
or Year Man-Days Estimated 
Working Time 
253 262 112,397 2,872,340 0.24 
203 218 100, 127 2,286,900 0.19 
268 274 49, 408 738,700 0.06 
272 287 97,959 1,335,080 0.11 
291 312 74, 346 1,417,620 0.10 
15 44 10,855 72,070 0.07 
30 46 12,426 143, 800 0.14 
18 40 12,328 142,770 0.14 
23 45 17,333 139,700 0.12 
27 53 14,545 260,650 0.23 
24 47 16,775 133, 650 0.11 
INNIS, hes seea eb eBic Cee au etias Sutegnece 35 54 11,531 74,540 0.07 
September..........--eseccecescoees as 48 10, 482 116.350 0.10 
October enennee eats cbse. ses ons « 21 42 9,957 108,040 0.10 
Wovembering. set. c-cd cccn ccs ss 29 49 9,565 76,740 0.07 
WD ECEMDED eee fe cos oc oa Coclsices 13 29 3,641 56, 660 0.05 
©1063: Januarysd. .cecieei- css cece csler cess 9 24 4,559 79,780 0.07 
Mebrusryrreceweeti- oa-sceh e- sees 22 37 7,002 75, 280 0.07 


* Preliminary. 


TABLE G-2—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS, 
BY INDUSTRY, FEBRUARY 1963 


(Preliminary) 


a SY 
_ 


Strikes | workers Man-Days 





Industry L BOG Involved 

iene ia eersebesootcoton 2 1,515 17,790 
Mineshee hick oo rei cies 2 395 1,020 
Manufacturing..........- 20 4,149 47,670 
W@onstruction.....-<s«- 3 172 1,640 
Transpn. & utilities..... 4 312 4,060 
of Wir 8 (Say ARS SPREE rE 4 57 680 
Tere SHES AAB ann Orinicicje| SROBC EAR GOCOCCROD ol bomorar rar 
BOrvit@icus socceccoeewes 2 402 2,420 
Public administration...]..........|....eeeeee|eeeereeees 

All industries....... 37 7,002 75,280 


rT 
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TABLE G-3—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS, 
BY JURISDICTION, FEBRUARY 1963 


(Preliminary) 








Strikes Workers 





Jurisdiction peed. lavelvod Man-Days 
Newfoundland: tc i c.ceele deeds «weenie cviccis oc) -twiene wee 
Prince Edward Island...|.........-]-00---2ee-]eeseeeeee: 
Nova Scotia...........- 3 647 4,850 
New Brunswick........-. 2 143 220 
QUeDEC. 28 nelson ms eheietere's 11 3,254 38, 460 
OntAriOc. cc cee oc cee 13 2,689 28,690 
Manito seen cccecicte coil peteore bie aiiell(s ajeje weveroie 3 larevaievemaeisve 
Saskatchewan..........-]-sccscccccfecssccsces[ecceeseces 
I Sa ee, Baek Oe ond Be cncanane borcmasaom poosmarron, 
British Columbia....... 6 184 2,810 
Pederaley. eases siees... 2 85 250 

All jurisdictions..... 37 7,002 75, 280 


a 
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TABLE G-4—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS INVOLVING 100 OR MORE WORKERS, 
FEBRUARY 1963 


(Preliminary) 


ee Sn 88080000000 Se SS 
ee eeooeoeoeaeaeaeoeoeoeoeqoqo®oqoqoqoqoooeoeaeaeaee—e—e—e—e——————— oo hh  _]}jw“_ 








ieee ee in | Starting 
n n-Days , 
v0 p Workers 1 i ee Major Issues 
Employer Union Involved Termi- Fat 
L rT. Feb- | Accu- nation 
ocation ruary |mulated| Date 
FORESTRY ; 
Kimberley-Clark Pulp & Carpenters Loc. 2693 365 | 4,560 | 10,040 | Jan. 14 |Wages, hours in new agree- 
Paper, (AFL-CIO/CLC) eb. 18 |ment~Return of workers 
Long Lac and Geraldton, under previous agreement 
Ont. pending arbitration board. 
Spruce Falls Power & Paper j|Carpenters Loc. 2995 1,150 | 13,230 | 30,480 | Jan. 14 |Wages, hours in new agree- 
(Woodlands Div.), (AFL-CIO/CLC) Feb. 16 |ment~Return of workers 
Kapuskasing area, Ont. under previous agreement 
pending arbitration board. 
MINES 
Mineral Fuels 
Dominion Steel & Coal Mine Workers 326 330 330 | Feb. 28 |Disciplinary suspension of 
(MacBean Mine), Loc: 8672iInd:) fia 5 -) “Wee 1i STF 8 18 Soe «22. err one worker~ 
Thorburn, N.S. 
MANUFACTURING 
Food and Beverages 
James Strachan Bakery, Bakery Workers 150} 1,000 | 2,380 | Jan. 19 |Wages, guarantee of 40 hrs, 
Montreal, Que. (CLC) Feb. 10 |per wk.~Wage increase 9¢ 
an hr., 40 hrs. per wk. guar- 
anteed. 
Wonder Bakeries, Bakery Workers 150 1,000 |} 2,000 | Jan. 23 |Wages~ Negotiations to be 
Montreal, Que. Loe. 55 (CLC) Feb. 11 |continued. 
Lewis Connors & Sons, Unorganized. 130 200 200 | Feb. 18 |Wages—Return of workers. 
Back Bay, N.B Feb. 19 
Textiles 
Canadian Automotive Trim, |Auto Workers Loc. 1090 285 1,710 1,710 | Feb. 20 |Wages~Wage increase 5¢ an 
Ajax, Ont. (AFL-CIO/CLC) Mar. 1 /hr. Mar. 1, 1963, 4¢ Mar. 1, 
1964, 4¢ Mar. 1, 1965. 
Pinatel Piece Dye Works, Textile Federation 170 170 170 | Feb. 26 |Wages, hours~6¢ an hr. re- 
Joliette, Que. (CNTU) Feb. 27 |troactive to Nov. 21, 1962, 
4¢ May 21, 1963, 7¢ Nov. 21, 
1963, 5¢ Nov. 21, 1964; other 
improved benefits. 
Clothing 
Morwill Clothing, Amalgamated 158 240 240 | Feb. 4 {Grievances ~ Return of 
Joliette, Que. Clothing Workers Feb. 6 |workers. 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Paper 
Nova Scotia Pulp, Pulp and Paper 305 | 4,420] 4,420] Feb. 8 |Wages~ 
Point Tupper, N.S. Workersi\Loc. 9726 | 4 7 oe 22 a Pee 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Primary Metals 
Quebec Iron & Titanium, Metal Trades’ 745 | 17,640 |123,370 | Aug. 28 |New agreement~ 
Tracy, Que. Federation (GNZU) Gy «| > > BieaRe wi oo eee 
Metal Fabricating 
Dominion Steel and Coal, Steelworkers Loc. 5629 228 | 1,180 | 1,180} Feb. 13 |Alleged slowness in settling 
Toronto, Ont. (AFL-CIO/CLC) Feb. 20 |grievances~ Return of work- 
ers, settlement not reported. 
Young Spring & Wire, Auto Workers Loe 195 230 | 1,380 | 1,380 | Feb. 21 |Wages in a master contract~ 
Windsor, Ont. (AFL-CIO/CLC) Mar. 1 |4¢ an hr. increase first year, 
5¢ second year and 6¢ the 
third year; other improve- 
ments. 
Chemical Products _ 
Shawinigan Chemicals, CNTU—chartered local 1,285 | 14,140 |166,710 | Aug. 17 |Management rights, job 
Shawinigan, Que. Feb. 18 |evaluation, seniority rights, 
wages ~ Seniority rights to 
be applied, wage increase. 
TRANSPN. & UTILITIES 
Transportation 
Two automobile dealers, Teamster Loc. 880 210 | 3,780 | 3,780 | Feb. 6 |Union_ security, voluntary 
Toronto, Ont. CNG eee Be pee Na ee dues check-off ~ 
Service INDUSTRIES 
Education 
Alma School Commission, Unorganized. 400 | 2,400} 2,400 | Feb. 15 |Non-payment of salaries~ 
Alma, Que. Feb. 25 |Salary arrears paid. 
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H—Industrial Accidents 


TABLE H-1—INDUSTRIAL FATALITIES IN CANADA, BY TYPE OF ACCIDENT 


AND INDUSTRY, DURING THE FOURTH QUARTER OF 1962 











(Preliminary) 
oO 
ao 
s 
& 
mn 
Type of Accident aie 
bp m 15.9 
#| 81/3 |S3 ae) 
g 3/2/32 |$2 z 
= le aie lp les a 
= to et =) os ® o mn 
3 & Ps] t=") ees hy (>) joy g © (2) rs) I 
ss = es Re a ee a ed a 
Belial ela| eo) sles e| aie leis 
“|/Ql/B(S/SlOlm levies l/el]alela 
Striking against or stepping on objects.............2..-00|e2e-)e-- NT | Beers recall iate cesit ores ota] cranks ours eiliecsssiail States « 2 
Struck by; 
(a) tools, machinery, cranes, €tC.........00..+-seeceeee ile rate: clearest: 1 Pers ctere eile she fer syepell teres tl ctevstelllenarats 9 
(bymmmO vane veliclestec scr ser ccc ie. crte loli aiare slesels oie cveseill= or sfei|(sveror)|(e1ciate Dele Mano scree cn UL 1 4 10 
(e@)obher Objects inane eee ce cele te velelerm (ticle tee « Dee D 1 ese ae talemSn aco: eee, oA meres | tee ac clleeer 57 
Caught in, on or between machinery, vehicles, etc...... TYG Seyi aL Rene. aeval | cae iesenegi |) OY Reem ihe 1 29 
Collisions, derailments, wrecks, etc..... eer serrata 6} 2 Sale Cl, Galeed. | LaaterG 8 |. 55 
Falls and slips; 
(a) on same level......... net ORR GUE Enon 6 OO DET ORD ET ase lee) saa Serr ill hagas Er ae oe Ay fe (eee 2 
(b) to different levels. .............--ssecssecccecoee DB) eee OLIMEO |) TO) eliay al | Or a) 2 42 
Conflagrations, temperature extremes and explosions....| 1 |..../....|..-. FON 6 a PA sik Cat ail ae 13 
Inhalation, absorptions, asphyxiation and industrial 
GISEASESaaaincicce eens c tees tc Syeeieclateiees ce Beer epriayell eros: late tihansiee Sale.) | what sven. ty Luillsrempa ta rtonillett eke tise 11 
TRIGA GNU Ao BEBE cock cones oc mas ebOossabdss ofeb NG poco |wece) aeons aac Teles Deletes li wel eestor ||niners 1 9 
ONHGI RES CO ANION SelB Ee oEthS is DESO SUN OCIAOSING Ba GER Coon ee pipet) neal Benet eka Dee CL tone. | eee) wrereie)| isin llersrees 3 
IMascellaneous accidentss.t ccs. se ceie sess cs ees ceeemcel~ iar LP RE ee | eee MUP ees cae DI Va gear 1 4 
Total,fouth quarter 196254... 2st «2c. a 25 | 29] 41] 26] 44) 44| 9 | 34] 14 | 17 |....|246* 








eee ee ae 


*Of this total 180 fatalities were reported by the various provincial Workmen’s Compensation Boards and the Board 
of Transport Commissioners: details of the remaining 66 were obtained from other sources. The number of fatalities 
that occur during a quarter is usually greater than shown, as not all fatalities are reported in time for inclusion in the 
quarterly tables. Fatalities not recorded in the quarterly tables are included in annual tables appearing in the May 


issue. 


TABLE H-2—INDUSTRIAL FATALITIES, BY INDUSTRY AND PROVINCE, 


DURING THE FOURTH QUARTER OF 1962 


(Preliminary) 








Yukon 

Industry Nfld. | P.E.I. | N.S. | N.B.| Que. | Ont. | Man. | Sask. | Alta. B.C. me & Mi i Total 
I Wasi hgigeeeann .SoesscrntCor 1 1 GES. cicers 4 10 2 3 a ee. lees 25 
IL BYU aI 2 se Cocaine SSbON6 ON bOe. 6 aI aie nar be 1 @) 2 6 I ISS 2 bY eel he 29 
Fishing and Trapping......... Pe al eco accel aca c5.3 Ve eenanics Tle dl hes Anictal lpia o.cel hell SAredoe$ lppeeicrn 4 
Mining and Quarrying......... 1 Sea 1 ie Pee Giilioners 2 5 Go haters 26 
Manuf aGUULING cee cece cles Wp man ete ots 1 2 6 20 Dl store 3 Re Boe 44 
Gonstruction se. onese cae oat 8 1 2 1 6 13 Dhan caverta 4 7 ane cee 44 
levine LORI te banoe anna. «cdl epoedosa dace doc ooc cee sami 3 AW earns cletees ¢ MDD Viccorsc' 3 | eieeisiere's = 9 

Transportation, Storage and 

Communication.....di2--..- 4 1 Z 1 7 10 Ai eed 4 De ok rare ete 34 
PISTENCLS eee aes seteie clea Sielaevera ara a'stcl|isisieore cists 1 1 1 5 1 1 3 je eee 14 

ee icc ales oa calline ceive] ve can alae wal else sls Inacsestoes see bsa tees lame rae re |e ci. er 
SELVAGE tte: io Bole ce secletetnn ote mines 5 Oe be 1B sl bce S24 Seaton 8 1 1 1 Ae || Sere nefoxs 17 

Paneer) en ce ee Ne. eellcssecs]s venartonrwas|o'elsseafaeiaet beeminesiigmumne genes ti? Cs ine ksi ee 12 oe 
PODAL seemeresers Acconci 20 3 10 10 29 86 12 7 27 AD epee er rers 246? 


*See footnote to Table H-1. 
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Technical Note to ’D’’ Tables 


Tables D-1 to D-5 present selected statistics 
emanating from operations of National Employ- 
ment Offices. These statistics, therefore, must 
be interpreted in the light of National Employ- 
ment Service policy, operations, and reporting 
methods. Within this context, these operational 
Statistics can provide useful information on 
labour supply and demand, historically and 
at specific points in time, by occupations, 
industries and local office areas. 

Each National Employment Office is engaged 
in: (1) receiving applications for employ- 
ment, assessing and recording the qualifica- 
tions, interests, and aptitudes of the applicants, 
and assigning the occupational classifications 
which represent the applicants’ highest levels 
of skill; (2) receiving orders for workers from 
employers, recording the employers’ specifica- 
tions for job vacancies, and classifying the 
orders occupationally and according to the 
industrial activity of the employers; (3) 
selecting from among available applicants the 
persons whose qualifications most closely 
approximate the specifications on the employers’ 
orders; and (4) initiating clearance procedure 
to inform other National Employment Offices 
when suitable applicants are not available 
locally to fill employers’ requirements. (There 
are numerous other related activities engaged 
in by National Employment Offices, but these 
are not the subject of the operational statistics 
under discussion.) 

The industrial classification system used to 
classify employers and employers’ orders is the 
Standard Industrial Classification of the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 

The occupational classification system used 
for classifying employers’ orders and applica- 
tions for employment is that of the Dictionary 
of Occupational Titles, published by the 
United States Employment Service. This system 
is based solely on the needs of the personnel 
selection process, and as a result is dissimilar 
from other occupational groupings such as 
occur in the census or in various salary 
evaluation systems. 

The two basic statistical reports of the 
National Employment Service reflect these 
operations and systems of classification. 

One of these statistical reports is produced 
from a physical count of the local office files 
of orders and applications, and shows by occu- 
pational groups the number of unfilled vacan- 
cies and registrations for employment that are 
active on the last working day of each month. 
Certain exclusions are made in this count, how- 
ever. Total unfilled vacancies specifically 
exclude ‘‘deferred vacancies,” i.e., those 
vacancies that are listed with the local offices 


but for which employers are not yet ready to 
accept referrals or confirm hiring. Total 
registrations for employment exclude those per- 
sons who are known to be employed but are 
seeking different work, those persons who also 
have applications registered with other local 
offices, those persons who are seeking part-time 
work only, those persons who have registered 
in advance of their availability for work, 
and a few other similar categories. Since 
registrations are retained on an active basis 
for 14 days, these totals will include some 
applicants who have found work on their 
own but have not so notified the local office. 
Month-end data taken from this report on 
unfilled vacancies and registrations for em- 
ployment are to be found in Tables D-1, D-4 
and D-5. With particular reference to Table 
D-5, it should be noted that the totals given for 
each office represent the whole area served by 
the office and not simply those in the city or 
town in which the office is located. 

The other basic statistical report contains 
monthly totals of certain National Employment 
Office operations, including such items as 
registrations received, vacancies notified, and 
placements effected, during the whole of the 
month reported. In this report, “registrations 
received” include the total number of 
registrations recorded during the month, and 
therefore differ considerably from “registrations 
for employment’ taken from the other report, 
which deals only with selected registrations at a 
specific point in time. Vacancies notified and 
placements effected are recorded in this report 
by industry groups, but in the table published 
here, only placements effected are shown by 
industry groups. 

“Vacancies Notified” are the total number of 
job openings that have been listed by employers 
with National Employment Offices, and, as 
such, provide an indication of fluctuations in 
the demand for workers. “Placements Effected”’ 
are the number of confirmed placements made 
by the NES on the vacancies notified. As such, 
placements effected provide an indicator of 
the number of persons who have found employ- 
ment during the period. Placements effected 
include regular placements, casual placements 
(in jobs with an anticipated duration of six 
days or less), and transfer-out (placements 
involving the movement of workers from one 
local office area to another). 

Tables D-2 and D-3 contain data on registra- 
tions received, vacancies notified and placements 
effected, and placements by industry, respec- 
tively, taken from the operational report cover- 
ing the whole of each month. 
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results of an annual survey at October 1 of occupational wage rates and 
standard hours of work in most industries. Averages and predominant 
ranges of wage rates for selected occupations are tabulated separately 
on a regional basis for some 90 industries including logging, mining, 
manufacturing, construction, transportation, trade and service groups. 
Weekly salaries for office occupations and hourly wage rates for main- 
tenance and service occupations and for labourer for several broad 
industry groups are shown, on a community basis, in 52 communities. 
Trends in wage rates are indicated in tables of index numbers by 
industry. (Bilingual). 

First year service including attractive binder with index tabs 
and paper-bound volume, $9.50; service without indexed binder, 
$7.00; individual tables, 15 cents. Paper-bound volume, $1.30. 

Group Hospitalization and Medical Insurance Plans in Canadian Manu- 
facturing Industries (English or French). Price 35 cents. 
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4. Recent Changes in Engineering Manpower Requirements and Supplies in 
Canada. 


5. Employment Outlook for Professional Personnel in Scientific and Tech- 
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6. The Early Post-Graduate Years in the Technical and Scientific Professions 
in Canada. 


7. Engineering and Scientific Manpower Resources in Canada: Their 
Earnings, Employment and Education, 1957. 


8. Employment Outlook for Professional Personnel in Scientific and 
Technical Fields, 1960-62. (Superseded by Bulletin No. 13) 
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Department of Labour Today 


University Research Program 


Since 1951, Department, in co-operation with Canadian universities, has made 
annual grants to qualified persons undertaking research studies in the labour 
field. The 75 grants made since start of program have amounted to $68,650 


Since 1951, the Department of Labour, 
in co-operation with representatives of 
Canadian universities, has awarded grants 
annually to qualified persons undertaking 
studies in the labour field. During 1962, 
grants totalling $8,700 were awarded for 
seven different studies (L.G., April, p. 276). 


The purpose of the grants is to facilitate 
research projects directed to a better under- 
standing of labour matters in the Canadian 
economy. 


When the Labour Department-University 
Research Program began in 1951, grants 
were awarded for studies in industrial rela- 
tions; in 1961 the program was widened 
to include research in manpower require- 
ments and utilization, and investment in 
education and training. 


In 1962, the amount available for these 
grants was raised from $7,000 to $10,000 
a year. Since the start of the program, 75 
initial and supplementary grants have been 
made, totalling $68,650 and involving 51 
individual studies. 


This financial assistance may include the 
covering of the expenses of conducting 
the studies, or of the hiring of research, 
clerical, or stenographic assistance. 


Results of Program 


The program has considerably increased 
the body of knowledge on a number of 
complex problems in the field of industrial 
relations. It has also attracted research 
persons to the general field of labour 
economics, in which today there is a 
shortage of qualified workers, particularly 
in the rapidly expanding area of manpower 
research. 


Applicants for grants and their subjects 
for studies are approved by the Labour 
Department-University Research Committee, 
under the Economics and Research Branch. 
The present Committee has six members, 
three representing the university community 
and the three others, the Department of 
Labour. 


The three University representatives are: 
Prof. H. D. Woods, McGill University; 
Prof. Oswald Hall, University of Toronto; 
and Prof. Jean-Réal Cardin, Laval Univer- 
sity. The three Department of Labour repre- 
sentatives on the Committee are: Dr. W. R. 
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Dymond, Assistant Deputy Minister of 
Labour, who is Chairman of the Committee; 
J. P. Francis, Director, Economics and 
Research Branch; and Bernard Wilson, 
Director, Industrial Relations Branch. 

Secretary of the Committee is Dr. Gil 
Schonning, Assistant Director, Economics 
and Research Branch. Assistant Secretary 
is N. M. Meltz, also of the Economics 
and Research Branch. 

The appointment of representatives from 
the universities is made by the Minister of 
Labour on the basis of suggestions from 
the universities. 


Applicants 


Applicants or candidates for grants must 
be postgraduate students, university faculty 
members, or others possessing research 
qualifications, provided they are Canadian 
citizens or have a degree from a Canadian 
university. 

The postgraduate training of applicants 
must be in a social science. Applicants 
who have not attained their Ph.D. degree 
or professorial rank in a university are 
required to have a qualified university staff 
member act as consultant on their research 
programs. 

Subjects of studies and _ candidates 
approved by the Committee during 1962 
Were announced in the April LABour 
GAZETTE, page 276. 


Must Submit Report 


The rights to a study remain the property 
of the author. It is required of him, how- 
ever, that he submit a report and summary 
of his findings to the Labour Department- 
University Research Committee. 

Studies have been published in article and 
book forms. Digests of some have appeared 
in the LABOUR GAZETTE: “Labour Arbitra- 
tion in Canada,” by Prof. A. W. R. Car- 
rothers, University of British Columbia; 
“Government Supervised Strike Votes,” by 
Prof. F. R. Anton, University of Alberta, 
both in 1961; and “Patterns of Industrial 
Dispute Settlement in five Canadian Indus- 
tries,” in 1959, 
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From the Labour Gazette, May 1913 


50 Years Ago This Month 


Representatives of British Columbia Federation of Labour, appearing before 
Provincial Labour Commission, complain of take-over by Orientals of many jobs 
in province, comment on eight-hour day and on unemployment of past winter 


The views and desires of organized labour 
were set forth at hearings of the Provincial 
Labour Commission of British Columbia 
in Vancouver, a report of which was pub- 
lished in the LABouR GAZETTE of May 1913. 
The following were among the matters 
pressed by representatives of the British 
Columbia Federation of Labour. 

Asiatics had taken possession of the indus- 
trial field in British Columbia to an extent 
hardly realized by the people of the 
province themselves, one of the Federation’s 
spokesmen said. Canneries and sawmills 
were manned almost exclusively by Orien- 
tals, and truck gardening had become 
entirely the work of the Chinese. In fact, 
Orientals were found to a greater or less 
extent in almost every industry with the 
exception of railway construction, from 
which they had so far been excluded by 
law. 

Organized labour considered this a very 
undesirable state of affairs but thought that 
little could be done about it unless and until 
a rigid policy of Oriental exclusion was 
adopted. Meanwhile, an emphatic demand 
was made that the children of Orientals 
should not be allowed to attend the same 
schools as whites. “This demand,” the 
GAZETTE’s report said, “was based frankly 
on the contention that Oriental children 
exert a bad moral influence, to which the 
children of their white neighbours ought 
not be subjected.” 

The Federation was concerned about pre- 
vention of the theft of carpenters’ tools, 
which seemed to have become widespread 
in the Coast cities. The Federation’s repre- 
sentative proposed that it should be made 
a legal requirement that “before such tools 
can be pawned or sold to a secondhand 
dealer, the owner or alleged owner must 
go to the nearest police station and make 
affidavit that the tools are his, and must be 
accompanied by a householder favourably 
known to the police who would be required 
to make a similar affidavit .. .” 

A second plan of dealing with the prob- 
lem was proposed by another witness, who 
suggested that, “as every carpenter is in the 
habit of stamping his name on the handles 
of his tools, all that was necessary would 
be to keep the tools in one place, and the 
name stamp in another; and to make it a 
provision of law that no such tools could 
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be pawned or sold unless accompanied 
by the name stamp.” 

Payment of wages in cash, instead of by 
cheque, was another matter that was 
“vehemently urged,” the GAZETTE said, 
Payment every week, or at least every two 
weeks, was advocated. But this question 
“was found to involve to a considerable 
extent the problem of a weekly half-holiday. 

“There is now a weekly half-holiday on 
Wednesday in some of the municipalities 
of the province, but a feeling exists that 
it ought to be universal, and ought to be 
on Saturday afternoon. One great obstacle 
in the way of realizing this ideal is that 
Saturday is payday in most of the trades, 
and if the half-holiday is to be introduced, 
the payday will have to be changed.” 

The manager of a large department store 
in Vancouver who told the Commission 
that he was in favour of a Saturday half- 
holiday remarked that the great bulk of 
the business done on Saturday afternoon 
and evening was with working people. This 
was regretfully admitted by the representa- 
tives of organized labour, the LABOUR 
GAZETTE said, but was blamed largely on 
the present system of payment of wages. 

“Something, but not very much, was 
said about the eight-hour day. Broadly 
speaking, the eight-hour day prevails where 
labour is organized, and does not prevail 
where labour is not organized. The building 
trades all have eight hours, as have also 
the miners. On provincial Government road 
construction the day is nine hours. Mr. 
specifically asked that in smelters 
the working day be reduced to a maximum 
of eight hours. He declined to suggest a 
similar arrangement for the street railway, 
whose day is now nine hours .. .” 

The employment agencies that “flourish” 
on the Coast were described by the repre- 
sentatives of organized labour “in language 
of contempt. Employment agents were 
characterized as undesirable citizens who 
are constantly guilty of taking fees from 
poor men, whom they then get rid of by 
sending them to points where no employ- 
ment is to be obtained.” 

A Federation representative estimated 
that “about 10 per cent of organized labour, 
and about 30 per cent of unorganized 
labour, had been idle in Vancouver during 
the past winter.” 
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NOTES OF CURRENT INTEREST 





Allan J. MacEachen New Minister of Labour 


Allan Joseph MacEachen, born in Inver- 
ness, N.S., in 1921, and M.P. for his native 
riding of Inverness-Richmond, was sworn 
in as Canada’s 17th Minister of Labour 
on April 22. 

Mr. MacEachen is a B.A. (1944) of 
St. Francis Xavier University and an M.A. 
(1946) of the University of Toronto, where 
he studied economics. He was Professor 
of Economics and Head of the Department 
of Economics and Social Sciences of St. 
Francis Xavier University from 1946 to 
1948. He studied at the University of 
Chicago, Department of Economics, in 1948, 
and at the Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology, Department of Economics and 
Social Science, in 1951-53. 

The new minister was first elected to the 
House of Commons in the general election 
of 1953, and re-elected in 1957. He was 
defeated in the general election of 1958, 
and was elected again in 1962. He served as 
Special Assistant to Prime Minister Pearson 
from 1958 to 1962, while the latter was 
Leader of the Opposition. 

Mr. MacEachen was Parliamentary Ob- 
server to the 10th General Assembly of 
the United Nations in New York in 1955, 


—FPaul Horsdal, Ottawa 
Hon. Allan J. MacEachen 
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and alternate Canadian Delegate to the 
22nd Session of the Economic and Social 
Council of the United Nations in 1956. 

On April 25 the Prime Minister announced 
the appointment of James Allen Byrne as 
Parliamentary Assistant to the Minister of 
Labour. 

Mr. Byrne, who is 52 years of age, was 
liberal M.P. for Kootenay East from 1949 
to 1958, and regained his seat in the general 
election of 1962. 

He is a mine supervisor and a member 
of Local 651, International Union of Mine, 
Mill and Smelter Workers (Canada). 





Chief Conciliator in Toronto, 
F.J. Ainsborough Retires 


Francis J. Ainsborough, industrial rela- 
tions specialist in charge of the Toronto 
office of the Industrial Relations Branch of 
the Department of Labour since 1948, 
retired on April 19 after 26 years service 
with the Department. 

Mr. Ainsborough, who was born in 
Ottawa in 1892, was graduated from Ottawa 
University in 1912. The same year he 
joined the Grand Trunk Railway as a 
clerk-accountant. During the First World 
War, he enlisted as a gunner in the Royal 
Canadian Field Artillery in 1915, and saw 
service in France. He was wounded in 
1917, and was discharged in 1919 as a 
lieutenant. He was awarded the Mons Star 
and the Military Cross. 

After his return to civil life, Mr. Ains- 
borough spent more than 25 years in the 
Passenger Car Department of the Canadian 
National Railways in Ottawa. During this 
time he was for 16 years local chairman 
of his division, and also served as a member 
of the Board of Adjustment, Canadian 
National Railways. At various times he 
held office as President of the Ottawa 
Division of the Canadian Brotherhood of 
Railway Employees, as the union was then 
called. 

In 1938, he was appointed junior wage 
investigator and conciliation officer in the 
Department of Labour. He was promoted 
to Industrial Relations Officer 3 in 1941 to 
Industrial Relations Officer 4 in 1947, and 
to Industrial Relations Specialist in 1948. 
In 1953 he was promoted to Industrial 
Relations Officer 7. 

Mr. Ainsborough has been succeeded by 
T. B. McRae. 
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Two Advisory Bodies to Minister 


Marking 20th Anniversaries 


This year is the 20th anniversary of the 
formation of the Vocational Training Ad- 
visory Council and of its associated National 
Apprenticeship Training Advisory Com- 
mittee. The Vocational Training Advisory 
Council was recently renamed the National 
Technical and Vocational Training Advisory 
Council. 

To mark the occasion, the meeting of the 
Council this month was extended from the 
usual two days to five days, and was held 
in Edmonton and Calgary rather than in 
Ottawa. Dr. G. Fred McNally, chairman 
of the Council, is a former Chancellor of 
the University of Alberta. 

The opening session in Edmonton on 

May 27 was a joint meeting of the Council 
and the Alberta Technical and Vocational 
Training Advisory Board. 
_ During the week the Council participated 
in official openings of three buildings: of 
the Northern Alberta Institute of Tech- 
nology in Edmonton on May 27, of a 
project of the Calgary Public School Board 
on May 28, and of the Education Building, 
University of Alberta, Edmonton, on May 
30. 

The original Vocational Training Advis- 
ory Council came into being in 1942-43. 
It was set up to advise the Minister of 
Labour on the operation of the Vocational 
Training Co-ordination Act, enacted on 
June 13, 1942 to replace the Vocational 
Education Act, 1931. The Council held its 
first meeting on February 23-24, 1943. 

The Council was replaced by the National 
Technical and Vocational Training Advisory 
Council with the enactment in 1960 of the 
Technical and Vocational Training Assist- 
ance Act to replace the 1942 Act. 

The National Apprenticeship Training 
Advisory Committee was formed in 1943 
as a standing committee of the then Voca- 
tional Training Advisory Council—now the 
National Technical and Vocational Training 
Advisory Council. The Committee makes 
recommendations to the Council on inter- 
provincial apprenticeship training as it 
relates to the federal-provincial Apprentice- 
ship Training Agreement. 

The first standing committee on Appren- 
ticeship and Industrial Training consisted 
of a chairman and six members (L.G. 1943, 
p. 348). It made its first recommendations 
on apprenticeship to the Council at the 
latter’s first meeting in February 1943. 

The committee’s report, which was 
approved by the Council, recommended 
that apprenticeship acts be passed in those 
provinces not yet having such acts; proposed 
the appointment of a full-time Director or 
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Supervisor of Apprenticeship by each pro- 
vincial Government; and recommended that 
a thorough study be made of existing 
apprenticeship programs and of the develop- 
ment of additional programs. 

The first report further urged that efforts 
be made to induce young people to enter 
and continue in courses of apprenticeship 
or vocational training during the period 
immediately following the cessation of the 
Second World War. 

Today the National Apprenticeship Train- 
ing Advisory Committee consists of a chair- 
man and 11 members, representing the 
provinces, organized labour, and employers. 

The present Chairman is H. C. Nicholls, 
President, Milne and Nicholls Limited, 
Toronto. 


NLRB Awards Photocomposition 
Work to Typographical Union 


An award by the National Labor Relations 
Board in the United States has confirmed 
an employer’s assignment to members of 
the International Typographical Union of 
the job of setting newspaper type by a 
new process of photo composition, notwith- 
standing the contention of the American 
Newspaper Guild and the International 
Photo Engravers’ Union that the work was 
more closely allied to that of their craft. 

The Philadelphia Inquirer employs the 
new process to set 20 per cent of its adver- 
tising matter. The process uses a photo- 
graphic method involving a good deal of 
dark-room work instead of the traditional 
way of forming type by casting hot metal. 

In justifying the assignment of this work 
to the ITU, the employer argued that it 
was part of an integrated process, all parts 
of which should be performed by members 
of the same union, and secondly that em- 
ployees displaced by the new process were 
entitled to the work it created. 

The chairman and one of the members 
of the Board agreed with the employer’s 
decision in assigning the work to ITU 
members, noting that the spread of the new 
techniques jeopardizes the jobs of many 
composing room employees. They also 
thought favourably of the ITU’s foresight 
in training its members for the new jobs. 

Another member disagreed with this 
reasoning but accepted the decision of the 
other two because he “would upset an 
employer’s assignment only in the face of 
circumstances which virtually compel a 
contrary result.” 

The minority of the Board favoured the 
newspaper’s regular photographers, repre- 
sented by the Newspaper Guild, for the 
work. 
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Writer Deals with Fallacies and 


Facts About Automation 


The problems that automation gives rise 
to are not unprecedented, either in kind or 
in degree, but the solutions will not come 
automatically, says Victor R. Fuchs, a mem- 
ber of the staff of the National Bureau of 
Economic Research in the United States and 
a consultant to the Ford Foundation, in 
an article, “Fallacies and Facts About Auto- 
mation,” in The New York Times Magazine 
of April 7. 

Greatest Danger 


“The greatest danger is not that tech- 
nological change will come too quickly, 
but that our institutions will adapt too 
slowly to the problems and the promise of 
automation,” he says. 

The present debate over automation, he 
contends, tends to be dominated by the 
“alarmists” and the “do-nothing” schools— 
those, on the one hand, who can see 
nothing but glutted warehouses and unem- 
ployed people; and, on the other, those 
who regard automation as an unmixed 
blessing. 

He enumerates some of the fallacies of 
the “alarmists” and answers them as follows: 

1. “The rate at which labour is being 
displaced by technological change is more 
rapid now than in the past.—This particular 
fallacy lies at the heart of the “alarmist” 
position. It is the fundamental premise; the 
rest is elaboration . . . But the fact is that 
there is no economic evidence to support 
this premise.” 

2. “Automation makes it possible to pro- 
duce more goods and services than we can 
possibly use.— . . . Most of [this] talk is 
nonsense.” 

3. “Automation will result in mass unem- 
ployment because there will not be enough 


purchasing power to buy the increased 
output. . . . —[This] is not factually false, 
but it is illogical . . . This could happen. 


Indeed, it did happen in the 1930’s. But it 
is incorrect to argue that it must happen. 
Whether it does or not will depend pri- 
marily on whether we are able to manage 
our monetary and financial affairs in a 
sensible manner. . .” 


Fallacies of Other School 


Of the fallacies of the “do-nothing” 
school, Mr. Fuchs says: 

1. “Automation automatically creates at 
least as many new jobs as it eliminates... 
—The job-creating potential of automation 
is present, but there is nothing automatic 
about it. It depends upon many things— 
price policies, wage policies, investment 
policies and the maintenance of a high level 
of effective demand in the economy.” 
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2. “Automation always results in more 
interesting jobs, requiring greater skill and 
training . . . —If one takes a national and 
long-run view of automation, it is clear 
that skill and educational requirements will 
be upgraded. Similarly, technological unem- 
ployment tends to disappear in the long 
run. The fallacy lies in the failure to 
realize that what is true in the long run 
need not be true in the short, and what is 
true in general is not true in some specific 
cases.” 


3. “Any problem created by automation 
can be solved by the individual firm con- 
cerned or by local government.—Efforts by 
individual firms, unions and local govern- 
ments to deal with the problems created 
by automation are to be commended. We 
should not, however, blindly put our trust 
in them simply out of fear or dislike of 
the federal Government. Some federal activi- 
ties are warranted on economic grounds, 
and might obviate the necessity for the 
Government to assume a much larger 
Toles hie 





Productivity Council Given Report 
On Research into Automation 


A report on research into the effects of 
automation and technological change was 
given to the National Productivity Council 
at a regular meeting in Ottawa at the end 
of March by J. P. Francis, Director of the 
Economics and Research Branch, Depart- 
ment of Labour. 


Mr. Francis stressed that technological 
changes were causing constant shifts in 
occupations, requiring continuous training 
of adults to meet the job changes. His 
report called for labour and industry to 
make a joint approach to the problems of 
training and retraining. 


Other reports to the meeting were given 
by Dr. John Convey, Director of the Mines 
Branch, Department of Mines and Technical 
Surveys, a Council member, on research 
and development activities in the Canadian 
steel industry; by Dr. J. F. Lehmann, Direc- 
tor of Work Study for the Council, on 
the first national work study school being 
conducted at the Nova Scotia Technical 
College; and by A. H. Turner, Director of 
the Economics Division of the Department 
of Agriculture, on the increase in produc- 
tivity in Canadian agriculture. 


The Council approved plans, described 
by Dr. Lehmann, to establish a work study 
school in British Columbia and a work 
study centre in Quebec. Mr. Turner’s report 
emphasized the need for training programs 
specifically tailored to agriculture. 
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1st Annual Spring Conference of 
Personnel Association of Toronto 


Subjects of addresses include industrial relations developments, the Onfario 
portable pensions bill, implications of labour relations abroad, government 
intervention in labour-management relations. One panel discusses arbitration 


The 21st Annual Spring Conference of 
The Personnel Association of Toronto Inc., 
held on April 4 and 5 in Toronto, was 
attended by some 1,600 delegates. Among 
the subjects of addresses and panel discus- 
sions were a number dealing directly with 
labour-management relations. 


Speaking on new developments in indus- 
trial relations, in the keynote address of 
the Conference, H. J. Clawson, Vice-Presi- 
dent, Personnel, The Steel Company of 
Canada, Limited, asserted that prosperity in 
Europe was not primarily the result of 
labour-management co-operation, but of 
other factors, and that what works there 
would not necessarily work here. 


A teport on the Ontario “portable pen- 
sions” bill—which he described as unique 
on the North American continent and pos- 
sibly in the world—was given by Laurence 
E. Coward, Vice-President and Director, 
William M. Mercer Limited. His address is 
dealt with separately below. 

Dealing with the implications for Canada 
of labour relations abroad, John A. Belford, 
Vice-President, Personnel and Industrial Re- 
lations, Massey-Ferguson Limited, pointed 
out that industrial relations systems were 
not exportable—neither from Europe to 
Canada nor in the other direction—although 
there was much that could be learned from 
one another. 

Discussing government 
labour-management relations, Colin C. 
Young, former member of the Ontario 
Labour Relations Board, pointed out, among 
other statements, that the OLRB was too 
often occupied with purely judicial matters 
that should be settled in the courts instead. 
The current practice also provided appre- 
ciable possibilities for error and injustice, 
he thought. 

One of the panel discussions at the Con- 
ference centred on trends and _ highlights 
in arbitration. Moderator of this panel was 
D. G. Pyle, Central Ontario Industrial Re- 
lations Institute, and the other members 
were: John H. Osler, Q.C., of Jolliffe, 
Lewis and Osler; J. Wilfred Healy, of 
Miller, Thomson, Hicks, Sedgwick, Lewis 
and Healy; and G. A. Peckham, Ford Motor 
Company of Canada Limited. 


intervention in 
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H. J. Clawson 


In his keynote address to the convention, 
“New Horizons for Personnel Management,” 
H. J. Clawson, Vice-President, Personnel, 
The Steel Company of Canada, Limited, 
included a discussion of labour relations. 


Mr. Clawson demonstrated that, although 
a great deal had been learned about collec- 
tive bargaining in a relatively short period 
of time, there were still many problems 
remaining. He touched upon three of these. 


First, he thought that “there will be 
more rather than less government interven- 
tion in the collective bargaining process, 
despite virtually unanimous opposition by 
both management and organized labour.” 
He predicted that there would be a great 
deal more compulsory arbitration or govern- 
ment decree in negotiation of disputes within 
the next 10 to 15 years, and that this might 
become “a universal pattern in the major 
industries.” 

This trend would be accelerated by two 
basic factors: public interest would not 
allow anything more than a short strike 
in certain key industries, and governments 
might not be prepared to tolerate agreements 
in important pattern-setting industries “when 
such bargains may be inconsistent with 
government fiscal policies in maintaining 
certain wage or price levels.” Industrial 
peace was not necessarily the same thing 
as economic wisdom, he said, citing the 
action of the Kennedy Administration in 
the United States when it proposed general 
guide lines for wage bargaining (L.G., July 
1962p. 812): 

Mr. Clawson said that he was not advocat- 
ing a system of government compulsion, but 
that he saw it coming “in spite of the grave 
consequences it would have for “our free 
enterprise and free collective bargaining 
system.” 

There was something to be said, however, 
in favour of arbitration boards making bind- 
ing awards in certain negotiation disputes, he 
stated, pointing out that such boards would 
be more likely to exercise power more 
responsibly than fact-finding or conciliation 
boards who recommend non-binding awards 
that employers feel compelled to accept, 
but which unions “have no compunction 
about rejecting.” 
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Second Problem 


The second problem he dealt with 
was government-labour-management  co- 
operation. It was fashionable to talk about 
it, but the tendency was to oversimplify the 
matter, said Mr. Clawson, especially with 
references to Europe. He suggested that 
Europe’s prosperity in the past decade was 
“due to a variety of factors, most of which 
were unrelated to so-called labour-manage- 
ment co-operation.” 


The structure of government, industry and 
especially organized labour is so different 
that what works there will not necessarily 
work here, he said. “Finally, one should 
ask, where is the evidence that they have 
labour peace in Europe?” 


He found a greater concern in the fact 
that “the type of co-operation now con- 
templated may well accelerate the very 
result which it is designed to avoid, namely, 
massive government intervention.” He asked 
where would be found the necessary checks 
and balances under such conditions, who 
would guard the public interest, and who 
would protect the interests of union mem- 
bers and employees. Asserted Mr. Clawson: 

Co-operation involves more than some sort 
of formal rapport between monolithic bodies 
of employers and unions. Co-operation must 
begin at the employee-supervisor level, and 
years of research by innumerable social scien- 
tists has failed to turn up any other method of 
motivating individual employees toward greater 
productivity. 


If co-operation could not work at the 
plant level, which is the point where it must 
begin, he said, what reason was there for 
believing that more grandiose schemes would 
work. 

Third Problem 


The third labour relations problem he 
dealt with was the controversy about the 
scope of the arbitrator’s jurisdiction in 
grievance arbitration. It had been the view 
of both unions and management from the 
outset that an arbitrator should be governed 
by the terms of the collective agreement, 
and not interpose his opinions, Mr. Clawson 
said. A few arbitrators in the United States 
had proceeded on the assumption that “they 
had a mission to see that problems were 
solved and not merely adjudicated, even 
if the parties had not dealt with the issue 
in the agreement. Unfortunately, this view 
was upheld last year by a majority of 
the Supreme Court of the United States.” 


Because most arbitrators in Canada have 
been judges, this theory had not made much 
progress here, he said, although there had 
been ventures into this field. He hoped that 
arbitrators would continue their functions 
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in the judicial tradition—an essential part 
of which was that judges were supposed to 
find the law, and not make the law. 


John A. Belford 


“Industrial relations systems are not ex- 
portable—neither from Europe to Canada 
nor in the other direction. This is not to 
say there isn’t much to learn from one 
another. There is.” So stated John A. 
Belford, Vice-President, Personnel and In- 
dustrial Relations, Massey-Ferguson Lim- 
ited, in his address “Labour Relations 
Abroad—Implications for Canada.” 


Speaking as an industrial relations execu- 
tive with an international manufacturing 
company, and as an observer of economic 
conditions, and industrial relations in par- 
ticular, in the United Kingdom, France, 
Germany and Italy, he compared conditions 
in those countries with those of Canada 
and North America, mentioning some of the 
differences and similarities. 

Some of the most significant contrasts 
were: 

—Significantly higher Gross National 
Product per head in North America than 
in European countries. 

—Employees’ income in North America 
is more than proportionately higher than 
in Europe. 

—Over most of the last decade, GNP 
per head has risen faster in Europe than 
in North America: between 1953 and 1961, 
the real percentage change per head has 
been 43 on a composite basis for all EEC 
countries, 6 for the United States, and 2 
for Canada. 

—Labour costs are rising faster in Europe 
than here. 

—Unemployment in Canada is currently 
running at 84 per cent of the labour force, 
whereas in Europe there is near-full or full 
employment, or critical labour shortage. 

—There is generally a higher utilization 
of capital resources in Europe, although the 
trends are currently reversing. 

—RMajor industrial western nations out- 
side the EEC face a balance-of-payments 
problem in varying degrees. 


Common Elements 


In spite of these contrasts, there were 
certain elements common to both this con- 
tinent and Europe, all of which are having 
or will have “dramatic effects” on labour 
relations. These common features were pre- 
occupation with job security, emphasis on 
welfare, and emerging national economic 
planning. 
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He had not observed that local economic 
conditions and problems had affected la- 
bour’s preoccupation with job security. Nor 
had he observed that national economic 
problems had affected labour’s attitude to, 
or management’s success in implementing, 
technological change and improved effi- 
ciency. 

“Where there are differences, they reflect 
the quality and resources of management. 
Capital and the competence of management 
make the difference,” he stated. This con- 
clusion gave little comfort to the manager 
who ascribes poor performance to the 
attitude of workers and the union, or who 
looks outside to labour-management-govern- 
ment co-operation at the national level to 
solve his operating labour relations prob- 
lems, Mr. Belford said. 


On the emphasis on welfare he said it 
was “a fact of life that can no more be 
ignored than the burden of defence costs.” 
Welfare commitments will not reduce, he 
declared. 


On national economic planning, now 
becoming “quite fashionable” in the more 
advanced, free enterprise nations, he re- 
called that influential representatives of both 
management and labour had publicly ex- 
pressed views consistent with this changing 
attitude. This trend, if it continues, will 
have important implications in industrial 
relations. 


Differences 


With these common elements as_back- 
ground, there were differences that an indus- 
trial relations executive should recognize 
and understand: 


—The North American industrial rela- 
tions system is “odd man out” and the 
approach is unique in the world. Such 
concepts as the “appropriate bargaining 
unit,” the principle of majority rule, and 
compulsory bargaining in good faith, are 
exclusively North American, and to other 
parts of the world are “unnatural, awkward 
and, in some respects, undemocratic.” 


—In France, there is a constitutional 
prohibition on any contractual restriction 
of the right to strike. 


—In England, there is much more “free- 
dom of enterprise” in labour relations than 
in America. Disputes are resolved with much 
greater freedom of management action than 
would be possible in Canada. 


—In Europe, labour’s ideological rejec- 
tion of a market economy that presupposes 
layoffs means it will have no truck with 
layoff procedures and agreements “are silent 
on employee rights in a work-force reduc- 
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tion, and management is quite free con- 
tractually to decide which workers will be 
fred?’ 


—Generally, unions in Europe are strong- 
est at the centre and weakest in the plant. 
Industrial relations lack the “dynamism, 
the innovation, the local adaptation to local 
conditions that characterize the Canadian 
system, where the power centres in indus- 
trial relations rest at the company or plant 
level.” 

—The political strike, as opposed to the 
economic, has been a major instrument of 
union policy in many countries of con- 
tinental Europe. 

—European management, unlike that in 
North America, has not taken over the 
union function of membership recruitment 
and dues collection. Also, in Britain, for 
example, wherever as a condition of em- 
ployment the worker must join a union, it 
need not be a particular one, but some 
union of his choice. 

—West German workers have the con- 
stitutional right to join or not to join a 
union: any action that would impose union 
membership as a condition of employment 
is illegal. And in France, the Code de 
Travail of April 1956 in effect makes a 
consideration of union membership in hir- 
ing, promotion or compensation a form of 
discrimination; it is also forbidden to make 
payroll deductions for union fees. 

—European unions are national organiza- 
tions. In Canada, our most important unions 
are international ones, the speaker pointed 
out. 

—European management is less restricted 
by union contract than that of North 
America. This applies even in Germany, 
where the “Co-determination Law” seats 
a labour representative on the Board of 
Directors. 


Systems Not Exportable 

After commenting on the report of the 
tripartite fact-finding mission to Europe 
sponsored by the National Productivity 
Council, he stated that labour relations 
systems are not exportable—from Europe to 
Canada or in the other direction. This did 
not mean that there wasn’t much that 
could be learned from one another, he 
added. 

“T abour relations in Canada has been 
at least as constructive within our economic 
and industrial relations system as labour 
relations abroad in their own national 
settings,” he said. Much improvement could 
be made, but there was no reason for 
Canadians to feel that, in contrast with 
others, they had failed to build a viable 
industrial relations system, OF that it is 
a drag on the economy. 
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“History and economic analysis show 
that the prosperity of a nation is determined 
by climate, natural resources, literacy, stage 
of economic development, scale of markets 
and national fiscal and monetary policies— 
not by industrial relations systems,’ he ex- 
plained. 


Need Definition of Terms 


Mr. Belford then called for a definition 
of terms. If “co-operation” meant joint 
management—‘joint management means 
power of veto”—it would deny the very 
justification for the existence of a union, 
and would let down the union members. 
“What resource for protest against manage- 
ment decisions has an employee whose 
union is a party to those decisions?” 


But he stressed his support of labour- 
management co-operation and urged meet- 
ings of labour and management away from 
the bargaining table. He listed conditions 
that should be met if such meetings are to 
realize their full value: 


—‘“Representation at these meetings 
should conform with the structure of the 
collective bargaining relationship. 


—tThe representatives of both sides should 
be those officials who carry the authority 
and responsibility for the continuing indus- 
trial relationship. 


—Explicit ground rules should be clearly 
understood. For example, exchange of infor- 
mation and discussion would not comprise 
negotiations. 


Finally Mr. Belford said: 


“It is the responsibility of government 
to provide information about the economy 
and its problems—including its relations 
with other economies—which defines the 
national interest in any major negotiating 
situation. Otherwise, I believe government 
should avoid interference in free collective 
bargaining except as it may be dictated by 
compelling public interest. 


“Management, on its side, must recognize 
that it has as much accountability for the 
quality of labour relations in its own plants 
as it has for the quality of the design 
of its products and the effectiveness of its 
marketing strategy.” 


Colin C. Young 


“If government intervention in labour- 
management relations today takes a form 
or has reached a point which displeases 
you, then a large part of the blame is to 
be laid at your own doorstep, for there 
has been too little constructive discussion, 
too little argument, too little support for 
or protest against things as they are,” said 
Colin C. Young, a former management 
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member of the Ontario Labour Relations 
Board, in an address, “Government Inter- 
vention in Labour-Management Relations,” 
to the Personnel Association of Toronto. 

“Underlying all this,” he added, “there 
has been too little organized thought de- 
voted to exactly where things do stand 
today—too little serious examination of the 
philosophical justification of government 
intervention in the first place, of the means 
employed to effect the intervention, of the 
structural and other limitations inherent in 
the administrative tribunal, of the respective 
roles of the administrative tribunal and the 
law courts. 

“Beyond this, there has been too little 
analysis of the effects of government inter- 
vention, its effects on individual, group and 
corporate rights, on the attitudes of the 
parties and on the evolving character of 
their relationships.” 

Mr. Young expressed the view that it 
was about time, after 20 years of intensive 
government intervention in labour-manage- 
ment relations, that Canadians examined 
these problems and made a judgment on 
them. We should find out whether we are 
on the right track, he said, “or present 
theories and practice will become so in- 
grained in our way of life as to become 
traditions.” 

The longer we are willing to “see things 
as usual,” to consider them “something 
to go through,” the more complete is our 
abdication of our right and our respon- 
sibility to look critically at this aspect of 
society and its development, Mr. Young 
said. 

“Our attitude to government intervention 
in labour-management relations in the last 
20 years has been strangely superficial and 
passive . . . We have generally sat back 
and failed to make the deep, searching, 
objective analysis of the whole field that 
would reveal the philosophies and trends, 
the long-run problems or prospects with 
which we should really be concerned.” 

By avoiding discussion and by failing 
to build a body of useful theory and valid 
tests to measure development and ideas, we 
are leaving the door wide open “for the 
opportunist, the experimenter, the man with 
the ‘certain’ cure or the easy solution,” he 
warned. 


Although all generally accepted theories 
of political organization would now concede 
that there is some scope for government 
intervention, said Mr. Young, there was a 
wide diversity of views on the proper degree 
of intervention. 


Here he compared the structure of the 
Ontario Labour Relations Board in 1950 
with that of the present one. In 1950 the 
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Board had a chairman, chosen by the 
Government and a member of the Civil 
Service, and four members—two represen- 
tatives of employees and two of employers. 
This was a truly representative Board, he 
said, and the government member had a 
clearly defined role: that of a moderator 
and arbiter of bilateral discussions between 
management and labour, with power to give 
leadership and to express his view of the 
public interest. But control lay with the 
representatives of the parties, since a major- 
ity decision was impossible without them. 


Today the Board has a chairman, a vice- 
chairman and four deputy vice-chairmen, or 
a total of six government members. This 
exactly balanced the three employee mem- 
bers and the three employer members. It 
was possible, the speaker showed, that with 
the casting vote of the chairman, the govern- 
ment members on the Board could outvote 
all the others, although he did not claim 
that this power had been used. This “very 
real and significant change in the character 
of the Board,” however, made increasing 
government intervention possible. 


In collective bargaining, the intervention 
could range from none at all to complete 
wage fixing by government, with the inter- 
mediate steps being voluntary mediation, 
compulsory conciliation, and then compul- 
sory arbitration. Already in Ontario, con- 
ciliation is compulsory and no strike or 
lockout is legal until the settlement process 
is complete, Mr. Young noted. 


He asked whether a strong pronounce- 
ment on wage policy, as had been made 
by the Kennedy Administration in the 
United States, was compatible with free 
collective bargaining, free trade unions 
and free enterprise. Economic planning in 
some other countries also seemed to involve 
government intervention, he noted. The 
long-range implications of these develop- 
ments should be considered, the speaker 
advised. 


With regard to policy on enforcement of 
sanctions and penalties for violations of 
labour relations law, the pattern was mixed, 
suggested Mr. Young. So far, the Govern- 
ment had not actively intervened in the 
proscution of unfair labour practice charges 
as was the case in the United States, for 
example. 

There existed a high degree of govern- 
ment intervention, however, in other re- 
spects—effective control of all enforcement 
of the Ontario legislation was tightly con- 
centrated in the Labour Relations Board. 
There had been cases where the Board 
had tacitly admitted that an offence had 
occurred, but had refused consent to pros- 
ecute on the grounds that no useful purpose 
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would be served. “The Legislature has 
created offences, has specified penalties to 
be applicable on conviction, but has inter- 
posed a step that can prevent cases ever 
reaching trial. 


“Enforcement powers beyond those 
possessed by any court in the land have 
been created and vested in the Labour 
Relations Board—which can be seen to be 
moving in a direction which implies greater 
scope for direct government intervention,” 
Mr. Young asserted. 

_ What is the result? Are the rights of the 
individual, the union or the company better 
served by this massive intervention? Are the 
courts so ineffective that they cannot handle 
labour-management problems in the enforce- 
ment field? Are the rules of evidence inappro- 
priate in strike, lockout, intimidation or inter- 
ference cases? If you say yes, you must favour 


the system now in use. If you say no, you must 
question the system. 


The administrative tribunal has been the 
principal means of government intervention 
in labour-management relations, he pointed 
out. But where does the administrative 
tribunal fit into the changed picture, in 
which the emphasis now at the Labour 
Relations Board stage was not on the 
practical aspects of definition of bargaining 
units but on the highly technical questions 
of rights and obligations, with the attendant 
problems of the rules of evidence, proof, 
statutory construction and so on. This, 
according to Mr. Young, involved purely 
judicial decisions that should be dealt with 
in the courts instead. 


In the speaker’s view, it was anomalous 
that under the County Courts Act, County 
Court judges, with their background and 
experience, could not hear suits involving 
more than $3,000, whereas the Board could 
hear reinstatement cases “with absolutely no 
limit on the liability involved.” 

In the purely administrative areas it is prob- 
ably desirable that there be finality to proceed- 
ings and some restriction on the right of 
review and appeal—but to apply the same 
restrictions to the judicial functions serves only 


to compound the risk that substantial injustices 
may be done. . 

There has been a total failure to distinguish 
between the administrative and the judicial 
functions and a failure to assess the ability of 
the administrative tribunal to handle the many 
diverse functions that have been thrust upon 
it . . . 1 think substantial possibilities for error 
and injustice exist as a result of the allocation 
to the Board and not to the courts of the 
judicial functions which now occupy so much 
of the Board’s time. 


Although labour-management relations 
are complex, shifting, emotional and fragile, 
the statute and administrative mechanism 
had hardly changed in 20 years. The result 
had been frustration and a degree of per- 
version. 
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The law had to start with the certification 
procedure: twenty years ago the problem 
was union recognition. But what improve- 
ment has there been in 20 years? The only 
real innovation, the pre-hearing vote, in his 
view had not contributed anything, because 
simple problems were already easily handled 
while the difficult ones were made more 
complicated still. “A worthwhile, necessary 
procedure has come full circle, from being 
a useful solution to a harmful device in its 
present form.” 


The whole process of certification needs 
to be changed, Mr. Young said, and sug- 
gested the following: 

1. Devise and define in the Act, for all to 


see and understand, a simple, reasonable stand- 
ard for evidence of union membership. 


2. Devise and define a simple convenient 
procedure for collecting the necessary informa- 
tion on the position of the parties with respect 
to the bargaining unit, numbers of eligible 
employees, etc. In this respect only, the pre- 
hearing vote procedure produced valuable 
experience. 

3. Schedule hearings only when requested. 


4. Direct a vote in every case. 


Such a system would eliminate half the 
time and work now required, and would 
remove most causes of complaint from 
both unions and companies, he believed. 

Government intervention in collective 
bargaining provided another example. 


Apart altogether from the jockeying for 
position which goes on before and at the time 
of the application for conciliation services, the 
whole tenor of bargaining has been affected by 
the knowledge that weeks or months will go 
by and that two levels of the service—and 


sometimes an unofficial third—will come into 
the process. You may disapprove George Burt’s 
methods, but his message was clear: leave us 
alone to get our business of bargaining done. 

Statistics show a high percentage of settle- 
ments through conciliation. But all bargain- 
ing is not alike, he pointed out; “first agree- 
ments, key industry agreements, and others, 
may well need and profit from expert con- 
ciliation services.” And it is the knowledge 
that every agreement must wend its way 
through conciliation that has produced the 
bad results. We should look at this question 
seriously, and soon, “if we are to preserve 
the needed vitality and honesty in our 
bargaining,” Mr. Young said. 

Speaking further on the effect of govern- 
ment intervention in the field of enforce- 
ment, the speaker asserted that the present 
system failed to meet three important cri- 
teria: it was not fast acting, thereby losing 
effect on current conduct; results were not 
reasonably predictable—there was no cer- 
tainty that offences will be punished and 
permissible conduct approved; and the sys- 
tem did not command respect. 


As an example of slowness in the machin- 
ery provided, he quoted the requirement 
that the Board must first give its consent 
before a prosecution could be instituted in 
Magistrate’s Court, with its attendant delays. 
He suggested elimination of the entire 
consent to prosecute procedure. 


In conclusion, Mr. Young repeated that 
his objective had been to sell the idea 
that we must think and talk a lot more 
than we have done about government inter- 
vention in labour-management relations. 





The Portable Pension Experiment 


A description of the portable pensions bill recently introduced in the Ontario 
Legislature. ‘The first time a province has legislated on the amount and form 
of pension benefits in private plans,’ Toronto Personnel Association is told 


“This is the first time that any province 
has legislated on the amount and form of 
pension benefits in private plans. I believe 
that this is a new development not only 
for the North American continent, but the 
world . . . It is indeed a bold experiment.” 


These statements on the Ontario “portable 
pensions” bill were made by Laurence E. 
Coward, Vice-President and Director, Wil- 
liam M. Mercer Limited, in an address, 
“The Portable Pension Experiment,” to the 
21st Annual Spring Conference of The 
Personnel Association of Toronto. 
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The bill provides that all employers with 
15 or more full time employees in Ontario 
must provide pension benefits after January 
1, 1965 for service after age 30; applicable 
employers who have pension plans in force 
must file an information return by January 
1, 1964; the program comprises both a 
standard pension plan in which all benefits 
are vested absolutely, and a supplementary 
plan; all employee contributions under the 
standard plan are “locked in” and cannot 
be refunded except on death; vested benefits 
of an employee may be transferred to a 
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new employer’s plan, or be held or trans- 
ferred in a number of additional ways; and 
the compulsory standard plan provides a 
choice from three different pension settle- 
ments. 


Mr. Coward first traced the history of 
this proposed legislation. A year ago, first 
reading had been given in the Ontario 
Legislature to Bill 165. This bill had been 
designed for study and discussion of port- 
able pensions rather than for enactment. 


A new and revised version was introduced 
on March 19 this year, in Bill 110, entitled 
“An Act to provide for the extension, im- 
provement and solvency of pension plans 
and for the portability of pension benefits.” 
Briefly, said Mr. Coward, the Act would 
compel employers to establish and maintain 
pension plans up to minimum standards. It 
would also require that vested rights in 
both the minimum and any supplementary 
pension benefits be granted to workers who 
leave their jobs. 


Outlining the conditions that led to the 
portable pensions bill, the speaker stated 
that social changes had made employees 
much more dependent on pensions after 
retirement. Workers had continually moved 
from farm to factory, resulting in greater 
dependence on cash income, and from small 
business to large corporation. The longer 
life span was also contributing to pension 
requirements after retirement, Mr. Coward 
pointed out, and government tax relief had 
encouraged private pension plans. 


A Major Problem 


There was, however, a major problem, 
he stated, “which had been accurately 
identified in an article* in the LABOUR 
GAZETTE of January 1955: 

Until such time as pension credits are 
automatically transferred from one job to any 
other job, an area of conflict will exist between 
the employer’s desire to retain — skilled 
employees, by formulating the vesting provi- 
sions of his pension plan so as to make a shift 
in employment disadvantageous to such 
employees, and the employees’ desire for 
liberal vesting provisions, so that a change of 
jobs would not entail a loss of pension credits. 


He said he doubted that there would 
have been a portable pension bill, or at 
least not so soon, if the Canadian Govern- 
ment had not withdrawn its Blue Booklet 
on pension plans. The Booklet had indicated 
“how the Minister intended to use his 
discretion under the Income Tax Act.” 





*The article, on page 30 of the January 1955 
number, was the third in a series of four based on 
a study of pension plans in effect in the larger 
Canadian establishments. The others in the series 
appeared in the April and September 1954 and the 
July 1955 numbers. 
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Included was a requirement that pensions 
must be vested when the employee attained 
age 50, subject to a minimum period of 
service or participation of 20 years. Thus 
pension plans would not qualify for income 
tax relief unless they provided vested pen- 
sions under these conditions. 

The Canadian Government had not been 
concerned with portability as such, but 
the rule had been adopted largely to prevent 
a man from being unjustly deprived of his 
pension by being discharged shortly before 
he was due to retire, noted Mr. Coward. 
Pension plans collectively bargained had 
been held to be satisfactory to both workers 
and management, and in addition, pensions 
were under provincial jurisdiction. As a 
result, the Canadian Government had with- 
drawn nearly all its pension fund rules 
four years ago—‘a remarkable action at a 
time of great expansion and diversification 
of pension plans.” 

Other factors leading to the pension 
legislation were the attention being given 
to proposals for a contributory nation-wide 
pension plan, and the introduction by the 
CCF party of two portable pension bills 
in the Ontario Legislature during 1960. 
These bills would have provided for im- 
mediate full vesting of all contributions, 
both employer and employee, but did not 
go as far as the present bill as they did not 
include minimum pensions and compulsory 
plans. 

In 1960, Premier Frost of Ontario estab- 
lished the Ontario Committee on Portable 
Pensions (L.G. 1961, p. 1018) and men- 
tioned these three defects of private plans: 
many workers would not receive a pension 
related to their earnings, and some would 
become a burden on Old Age Assistance, 
half paid for by the province; loss of 
pension rights on change of employment 
restricted the mobility of labour; and em- 
ployers with pension plans were often 
reluctant to engage older workers. The 
Committee had studied the problems, and 
three years later, the present proposals had 
resulted. 

Main provisions of the present bill are: 


Compulsory Minimum Pensions 


All employers with 15 or more full-time 
employees in the Province of Ontario must 
provide pension benefits after January 1, 1965 
for service after attainment of age 30. Full-time 
employees are defined as those who work an 
average work-week of 20 hours or more for a 
continuous period of not less than six months 
in any twelve months. 

The mandatory pension that must be granted 
is any one of three minimum levels prescribed 
by the Bill, or the actuarial equivalent thereof. 
The three alternative “standard plans” provide 
single life pensions commencing at age 70, as 
follows: 
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1. A monthly pension of 4 of 1 per cent 
of the employee’s first $400 of monthly earn- 
ings for each year of eligible employment; or 


2. A monthly pension provided by the 
accumulated contributions, with interest at 4 
per cent per annum, resulting from applying 
the following percentages on the first $400 of 
the employee’s monthly earnings: 


From age 30 through age 44 ...14% 
From age 45 through age 54 ........ 2% 
From age 55 to retirement ............ 3% 


3. A monthly pension of $2.00 for each year 
of eligible employment. 


In those cases where the employee retires 
prior to age 70, the pension benefit can be 
reduced to the actuarial equivalent amount. 


The Bill places the responsibility on the 
employer to provide the standard plan benefits, 
but permits him to reduce his cost by requir- 
ing contributions by the employees. The maxi- 
mum employee contribution is one half the 
calculated cost of providing the benefits when 
averaged over all employees, with some 
modifications in the case of “money purchase” 
plans. 


The Bill requires that every pension plan 
(even for non-mandatory groups) meet cer- 
tain requirements of solvency which will be 
governed by regulation. Existing plans will 
require a certificate at January 1, 1965 as to 
solvency, showing the amount of any unfunded 
liability. Any such liability must be paid off 
with interest over a period not in excess of 
25 years. The current service cost of all bene- 
fits provided after January 1, 1965 must be 
paid currently. All plans will be required to file 
annual financial reports after January 1, 1965, 
with actuarial valuations, where appropriate, at 
least every fifth year. 


Vesting and Portability 


The Act provides for preservation of the 
pensions of terminating employees in two 
stages. It defines a Standard Pension Plan with 
specified minimum benefits. A Supplementary 
Plan is anything in excess of the Standard. All 
benefits under the Standard Plan are vested 
immediately and absolutely; however, the 
Standard Plan benefits relate only to years after 
1964 and to service over age 30. Also all 
employee contributions toward Standard benefits 
are “locked in” and cannot be refunded except 
on death. 


The Supplementary benefits for years after 
1964 are vested when the employee has attained 
age 45 and completed 10 years of service with 
the employer. Employees’ required contribu- 
tions made after 1964 for Supplementary 
benefits are locked in when entitlement to 
vesting occurs. Commutation into cash of 25 
per cent of a vested supplementary pension is 
allowed, however, if the pension plan so 
provides. Moreover, voluntary additional con- 
tributions are not locked in. 


Vested benefits may be provided for the 
employee in a number of ways—by cold 
storage in the old employer’s plan, by transfer 
to a new employer’s plan, by purchase from an 
underwriter or by transfer to a retirement sav- 
ings plan or to a Central Pension Agency. So 
long as the pension is not forfeited or com- 
muted, great flexibility is allowed in the means 
of providing it. 


The Act would not require any retroactive 
changes, Mr. Coward pointed out. 
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In order to achieve the bill’s aims—in 
Premier Robarts’ words, “to make future 
pension arrangements more certain, more 
just and more widespread”—both employers 
and employees would have to make sacri- 
fices. FFor example, employees will no 
longer, as in the past, be able to choose 
a cash refund of their pension contribution 
upon leaving an employer. 


With a low limit of 15 employees, 
several thousand new plans will be set up, 
and with a low level of mandatory benefits, 
practically all existing plans can continue 
without changing the general level of bene- 
fits. “There is little chance that the minimum 
under the Act will in practice become the 
maximum,” he said. 


Problems 


After mentioning several criticisms from 
employers, Mr. Coward granted that the 
criticisms had some merit but “the problems 
that the Act is designed to ameliorate are 
very real, too.” Among the problems were 
vesting, incomes of the retired, coverage, 
and supervision. 


As to vesting, 60 per cent of pension 
plan members have to wait 20 or more 
years to get any vesting on termination; 
only 30 per cent have vesting after 10 
years or less. “This is simply not good 
enough, and the trend to improved vesting 
is very slow.” 


As to incomes of the retired, only one 
in eight of the population over age 70 has 
enough to pay any income tax. In 1962, 
of the 1,300,000 persons over age 65, only 
400,000 received any pension or annuity 
income, excluding old age security pay- 
ments, and the average pension income was 
$70 a month. Of the 100,000 persons who 
reached 65 in 1960, only 19,000 retired 
on pension under all Canadian pension 
plans. 


As to coverage, only 2 million persons 
out of an industrial work force of 44 million 
are members of pension plans. “The need 
for strengthening and extension of pension 
plans is obvious.” 


As to supervision, “it is asking for trouble 
to leave the pension business entirely 
unsupervised. Two million Canadians have 
eight billion dollars of their savings in one 
type or another of pension plan.” There has 
been no serious abuse concerning these vast 
accumulations of money, but the Act will 
safeguard the public interest by regulating 
pension plans and requiring regular finan- 
cial reports. 


In addition, the Act will replace the old 
vesting rule of the Income Tax Department. 
“The old rule required vesting at age 50 
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subject to 20 years participation, and this 
vesting is being strengthened to age 45 
after 10 years employment.” 


Vesting, supervision and solvency of all 
plans is the prime purpose of the Act, Mr. 
Coward reminded the meeting. 


He then asserted that: 


The Pension Benefits Act represents the final 
victory of the concept that pensions are 
deferred pay over the idea that pensions are 
rewards in recognition of long and faithful 
service .... In future, pensions will be deferred 
pay contingent only on living to retirement age, 
not contingent on staying with one employer 
or on giving up the right to a cash sum. 


Mr. Coward listed the amendments that 
are likely to be required in pension plans 
already in force to ensure coverage of all 
employees, minimum benefits, vesting, 
looking-in of employee contributions, stand- 
ards of solvency, and availability of infor- 
mation to employees. 


In conclusion Mr. Coward said: 


This Act is an original experiment in social 
welfare legislation. The Ontario government has 
been feeling its way onto new ground, moving 
rather cautiously and welcoming discussion and 


comment from all quarters. A great many 
modifications have already been made in the 
Act, as a result of comment and criticism. We 
must expect the regulations and perhaps even 
the Act itself to be revised as experience is 
gained. We must, I think, expect the minimum 
pension to be raised, the age of 70 to be 
lowered, the size of mandatory groups reduced 
below 15 


Portable pensions touch us all closely and 
raise a number of emotion-charged and con- 
troversial issues. Some of you may regard this 
legislation as sound progress toward a fairer, 
securer and happier lot for our senior citizens; 
some of you may regard it as reckless wander- 
ing down the primrose path to a socialistic wel- 
fare state .... It is very easy to pick out for 
criticism particular details of the Act, but it is 
much harder to suggest a constructive alterna- 
tive that would even begin to solve the very 
real problems that face us in the pension area. 


Whether you approve of portable pensions 
or not, you will probably have to live with them 
until they are taken for granted like Unemploy- 
ment Insurance and Workmen’s Compensation. 
The Pension Benefits Act assures the worker of 
something he feels he is entitled to, and does 
it without calling for taxes to support a rigid 
government plan ... . Portable pension legisla- 
tion has gained such public support and 
political glamour that its enactment in Ontario 
and in other provinces seems certain. 





Industrial Fatalities in Canada, 1962 


Fatalities decrease slightly in 1962, to 1,061 from 1,086 in 1961. Fatality 
rate (fatalities per 10,000 workers) drops from 1.8 in 1961 to 1.7 in 1962 


Industrial fatalities in Canada during 1962 
numbered 1,061, according to the latest 
reports received by the Department of 
Labour.* The revised total for 1961 was 
1,086. 

The preliminary total of industrial in- 
juries, both fatal and non-fatal, reported by 
the Workmen’s Compensation Boards of 
the ten provinces was 575,007. The final 
total for 1961 was 539,092. 

The preliminary fatality rate (number of 
fatalities per 10,000 workers) was 1.7 in 
1962, compared with a revised rate of 1.8 
in 1961. 

The accidents recorded are those that 
involved persons gainfully employed and 
that occurred during the course of, or arose 
out of, their employment. Also included 
are deaths from industrial diseases reported 
by the provincial Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion Boards. 

Of the 1,061 fatalities last year, 919 were 
reported by the provincial Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Boards and the Board of Trans- 
port Commissioners; information on the 
remaining 142 was obtained from other 





*See Tables H-1 to H-5, pages 443-451. 
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sources. The industrial distribution of these 
142 fatalities was: agriculture 59, logging 
7, fishing and trapping 8, mining 10, 
manufacturing 15, construction 10, public 
utilities 6, transportation, storage and com- 
munications 20, trade 1, finance 0, 
service 6. 

Quarterly reviews of industrial fatalities 
were published in the July 1962 issue, 
p. 824; October 1962 issue, p. 1117; Janu- 
ary 1963, p. 33; and April 1963, p. 286. 


Fatality Rate 


Fatality rates for the past four years (the 
rate for 1962 is preliminary) were: 


Persons 


Year With Jobs Fatalities Rate 
(000) 

1959 ye Is ccs 5,856 1,326 615 

TOGO sarc odvicaettr: 5,955 1,134 1.9 

TOR ere oa este 6,049 1,086 1.8 

WOO 2a ascastes 6,217 1,061 1 Pei 


Preliminary fatality rates by industry for 
1962 were as follows (figures for 1961 in 
parentheses ) : agriculture 0.9 (1.0); logging 
15.5 (11.5); fishing and trapping 5.2 (22.2); 
mining and quarrying 18.0 (17.1); manu- 
facturing 1.2 (1.2); construction 4.4 (5.9); 
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Annual statistics on industrial fatalities are compiled by the Collective Bargaining 
Section of the Economics and Research Branch from reports received from the provincial 
Workmen’s Compensation Boards, the Board of Transport Commissioners, and certain other 
official sources. Press reports are used to supplement these data but accidents reported in 
the press are included only after careful inquiry to avoid duplication. For those industries 


not covered by workmen’s compensation legislation, newspaper reports are the Department’s 
only source of information. It is possible, therefore, that coverage in such industries as 
agriculture, fishing and trapping, and certain of the service groups is not as complete as 
in those industries covered by compensation legislation. Similarly, a small number of 
traffic accidents that are in fact industrial accidents may be omitted from the Department’s 
records because of a lack of information in press reports. 





public utilities 5.5 (4.7); transportation, 
storage and communications 3.4 (3.5); 
trade 0.5 (0.5); finance 0.4 (0.4); service 
0.6 (0.6). 


Multi-Fatality Accidents 


During 1962 there were 10 industrial 
accidents that in each case caused the deaths 
of three or more persons. The worst of 
these caused the deaths of nine employees 
of a logging company; they were trapped 
and killed on May 23 in an avalanche 
caused by dynamite explosions set to 
break a log jam. This accident occurred on 
the banks of the Toulnustouc River near 
Baie Comeau, Que. 


One accident cost the lives of eight 
employees of a pipeline company; they died 
on January 16 in the explosion of a line 
that was being purged by a test crew. This 
accident occurred 45 miles north of Edson, 
Alta. 


One accident resulted in seven industrial 
fatalities. On July 22, seven crew members 
of a Canadian airline company were killed 
when an aircraft out of Vancouver, B.C., 
crashed and burned while attempting to 
land at Honolulu International Airport. 


One accident brought death to four 
employees, drowned on September 6 when 
a fish packer vessel sank in the Gulf of 
Georgia in British Columbia. 


Six accidents each resulted in three in- 
dustrial fatalities. Three men were drowned 
near Levis, Que., on May 16 when a 
schooner hardly out of port disappeared 
beneath the water. On May 29, three water 
utility employees died from carbon 
monoxide gas while preparing a sump hole 
prior to the installation of a new pump on 
Big Indian Lake, N.S. Three public 
utilities employees working in an under- 
ground splicing room in Montreal, Que., 
died on June 8 from burns shortly after a 
fire and explosion. On November 7, three 
men were killed when two trucks collided 
near St. Nicholas, 15 miles southwest of 
Quebec, Que. On November 8, three men 
died of asphyxiation in a refinery tower at 
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Port Credit, Ont., while unloading drums of 
catalyst pellets. On December 26, three men 
died of exposure in freezing temperatures 
after the Newfoundland coastal schooner, 
Mary Wescombe, which had departed from 
Fortune, Nfid., ran aground at Cape Coupe 
at the southern tip of Little Miquelon 
Island. 


By Type of Accident 


An analysis of the causes of the 1,061 
fatalities that occurred during the year 
shows that 282 were the result of being 
“struck by tools, machinery, moving vehicles 
and other objects.” Within this group, the 
largest number of fatalities (60) was 
caused by falling trees or limbs. Land- 
slides or cave-ins caused 54; materials fall- 
ing from stockpiles and loads, 40; trains or 
other railway vehicles, 17; and miscellaneous 
accidents of this type, 19. 


In 1961, deaths listed in the “struck by” 
group numbered 275. Of these, 56 were 
caused by falling trees or limbs, 31 by 
landslides or cave-ins, 27 by automobiles or 
trucks, 25 by materials falling from stock- 
piles and loads, and 21 by trains or other 
railway vehicles. 


Accidents that involved “collisions, derail- 
ments, wrecks, etc.” were responsible for 
229 deaths. During 1961, there were 193 
deaths from this cause. 


The 229 deaths in this group in 1962 
included 145 involving automobiles and 
trucks, 35 involving tractors, loadmobiles, 
etc., and 22 involving aircraft. Included in 
the 1961 total of 193 were 110 involving 
automobiles and trucks, 38 involving air- 
craft, and 28 involving tractors, load- 
mobiles, etc. 


In the classification “falls and slips,” 211 
fatalities were recorded. Of these, 195 were 
the result of falls to different levels. Within 
this group, 51 fatalities were caused by falls 
into rivers, lakes, sea or harbours, 22 by 
falls from scaffolds and stagings, and 18 
each by falls into shafts, pits, excavations, 
etc., and by miscellaneous falls. 

(Continued on page 415) 
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Latest Labour Statistics 


Oe ——e—eeaeaeaeaeaeae5OOGVMQMM\—\w—wmwvr'"'= 


Principal Items 


Se 


Manpower 
Total civilian labour force (a).............-.- (000) 
I PtOVGU tiene et ae rene (000) 
Rericulcdre, Ae yian coset. tees (000) 
Non-agriculture....... Pele 2). 2, te2(000) 
Pardiuworkersrinwia tae fo GT) en Se (000) 


At work 35 hours or more...... ....----- 
At work less than 35 hours.............-. 
Employed but not at work.............-. 


Wnetaployedminigt scorn.» ..2G).. 0h. .2bies (000) 
Atlantic. . 
Quebetonbanas: ce Sere ew kl eases: ee? (000) 
Eo Sn oy een Dee ee (000) 
eRe ket. ©. fete oe (000) 
Tie Cl eae Eee ee (000) 


Without work and seeking work..........---. (000) 
On temporary layoff up to 30 days........--- (000) 


Industrial employment (1949=100)..........-.+++- 
Manufacturing employment (1949=100) ........-. 


PrimmetatiON. ss ee tees 

Destined to the labour force.........------:-+05 
Strikes and Lockouts 

Strikesand LOC KOUUS incu, sere sor - pes 


No. of workeis involved..... .....-----:ss+steers 
PGrauioM i Mite Cavs. ean ee ce ee et 


Earnings and Income 
Average weekly wages and salaries (ind. comp.).. 
Average hourly earnings (mfg.).....---.-+-++++: 
Average hours worked per week Cael ah eee rae 
Average weekly wages (mfg.).. ...-.-------- +++: 
Consumer price index (1949=100)..........-.--++- 
Index numbers of weekly wages in 1949 dollars 

(UA 00 an ere er teas eae ti eAEED + - 


Total labour income.... .....-.---++++e $000, 000 


Industrial Production 
Total (average 1949=100)....-..-.---- +e s es eres 
Manufacturing..........: -.m wowmedorss demote: 
IDA RS eee ec 
onscUra les co ous ia sors Gaus Gum Semone se alee 


(a) Distribution of these figures between male and female workers 
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April 
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April 
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Year 1962 


April 
April 
April 


February 
February 
February 
February 
April 


February 
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March 
March 
March 
March 





Amount 
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can be obtained from The 


Labour Force, a monthly publication of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. These figures are the result 


of a monthly survey conducted by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
estimates of the labour force characteristics of the civilian non-instituti 
age. (More than 35,000 households chosen by area sampling 
areas in Canada are visited each month.) The civilian labour 
institutional population 14 years of age and over that was emp 


week. 
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methods in ap 


for the purpose of providing 
onal population of working 
proximately 170 different 
force is that portion of the civilian non- 
loyed or unemployed during the survey 
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EMPLOYMENT REVIEW 





Employment and Unemployment, April* 


Employment increased and unemploy- 
ment declined somewhat more than sea- 
sonally between March and April. Employ- 
ment rose by an estimated 134,000 to 
6,097,000 and unemployment declined by 
87,000 to 462,000. 

Unemployment in April represented 7.0 
per cent of the labour force, compared with 
7.5 per cent in April 1962 and 9.7 per cent 
in April 1961. In March this year it was 
8.4 per cent. 

The estimated labour force of 6,559,000 
in April was 67,000 higher than a year 
earlier. Employment was 90,000 higher and 
unemployment was 23,000 lower than in 
April 1962. 


Employment 


A seasonal expansion of farming activity 
occurred during the month. Agriculture 
accounted for 54,000 or about two-fifths of 
the March-to-April employment gain. 

Non-farm employment showed a some- 
what larger increase than is customary at 
this time of the year. 

Aside from seasonal influences, employ- 
ment for men has strengthened steadily 
since the beginning of the year, reflecting 
an improvement in goods-producing in- 
dustries. Reduced growth in some of the 
service-producing industries resulted in 
fewer new jobs for women. Employment 
for men increased by 76,000 over the year 
but employment of women by only 14,000. 

Non-farm employment was up over April 
1962 by 107,000, or 2.0 per cent. Industry 
detail that is available indicates the largest 





* See Tables A-1 to A-3, pages 421 and 422. 


year-to-year gains were in construction, 
manufacturing and transportation. In all 
other non-farm industries, employment 
was either unchanged or only slightly higher 
than in the previous year. Noteworthy was 
the lack of growth in government and com- 
munity services. 


In comparison with last year, four of the 
five regions showed increases, with half of 
the gain taking place in Ontario. Employ- 
ment in the Prairie Provinces increased 
more than seasonally during the month. 
There was little change in employment over 
the year in the Atlantic region. 


Unemployment 


Unemployment decreased by 87,000 
between March and April, a somewhat 
larger than average decline for this period. 
The April unemployment estimate of 
462,000 was 23,000 lower than a year 
earlier. All of the reduction was in male 
unemployment. 


Of the unemployed in April, 403,000 
were men; 228,000 were married men. An 
estimated 78,000, or 17 per cent of the 
total, were teenagers. This was a con- 
siderably higher percentage than their pro- 
portion in the labour force. 

Some 230,000 persons, or about half of 
the total, had been unemployed for three 
months or less. An estimated 156,000 had 
been seeking work for from four to six 
months and 76,000 for seven months or 
more. 

Unemployment rates were lower than last 
year in all regions except Quebec, which 
showed a slight increase. 


LABOUR MARKET CONDITIONS 








Labour Surplus 


Approximate Labour 





Balance Shortage 
Labour Market 1 2 3 4 
Areas 
April April April April April April April April 
1963 1962 1963 1962 1963 1962 1963 1962 
Metropolitantestes. seston teee 6 6 6 Gc) SAE NRE See eral ae Peat lh Bee eae 
Major Industrial............... 13 14 10 11 3 Lee | aeetecereart| otimtcteetet 
Major Agricultural............. 5 5 9 Oi ol eeu er ofa stteraavell era aceesnetre sl eicaaderreeatel| one ais ee 
Minor) Jadsis ee eee 29 29 20 20 9 Oe site een are eae 
Oba aeees Seen ane 53 54 45 46 12 TO enh csrs, Sue PALA an 
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CLASSIFICATION OF LABOUR MARKET AREAS—APRIL 





































SUBSTANTIAL MODERATE. APPROXIMATE LABOUR 
— LABOUR SURPLUS LABOUR SURPLUS BALANCE SHORTAGE 
oe Group | Group 2 Group 3 Group 4 
eee lt 
monton ilt 
METROPOLITAN AREAS | Quebec-Levis __}MONTREAL 
(labour force 75,000 or more) | St. John’s —}OTTAWA-HULL 
Vancouver- Toronto 
New Westminster —-»> WINDSOR 
Winnipeg 
Corner Brook Brantford —»GUELPH 
Fort William- —-»>CORNWALL —»>KITCHENER 
Port Arthur — }FARNHAM-GRANBY |—->LONDON 
Joliette Kingston 
Lac St. Jean —»NIAGARA 
MAJOR INDUSTRIAL AREAS Moa PENINSULA 
i h ew Glasgow Oshawa 
eon Febery a Rouyn-Val d’Or —)PETERBOROUGH 
cultural activity) eet JOHN ae Sarnia 
awinigan Sudbury 
Sherbrooke Victoria 
Sydney 
TIMMINS- 


KIRKLAND LAKE <— 


Trois Rivieres 














Charlottetown Barrie 
ied ee : eee 
URAL iviere du Loup atham 
MAJOR pel a Thetford-Lac Megantic- —>»LETHBRIDGE 
Ville St. Georges Moose Jaw 
(labour force 25,000-75,000; 40 | Yorkton North Battleford 
per cent or more agricultural) —»PRINCE ALBERT 
Regina 
Saskatoon 
hk ee 
Bathurst Belleville-Trenton —y»GALT 
Beauharnois Brampton —y»GODERICH 
Bracebridge Central Vancouver Kitimat 


Bridgewater Island —>LISTOWEL 
Campbellton Chilliwack —»ST. THOMAS 
Cranbrook Drumheller Stratford 
Dauphin ——>DRUMMONDVILLE —»SWIFT CURRENT 
Dawson Creek Kamloops —»WALKERTON 
Edmundston —)LACHUTE-STE. Woodstock- 
Fredericton THERESE Tillsonburg 
Gaspe —y»LINDSAY 

Grand Falls Medicine Hat 

Kentville —y»)NORTH BAY 

Montmagny —)OWEN SOUND 

Newcastle — »PORTAGE LA 

Okanagan Valley PRAIRIE 

Pembroke St. Hyacinthe 

Prince George-Quesnel —»SAULT STE. MARIE 

Prince Rupert —>SIMCOE 

Quebec North Shore —y»SOREL 

Rimouski Trail-Nelson 

Ste. Agathe-St. Jerome —»VICTORIAVILLE 

St. Jean Weyburn 

St. Stephen 

Summerside 

Truro 

Valleyfield 

Woodstock, N.B. 

Yarmouth 


MINOR AREAS 
(labour force 10,000 to 25,000) 


—-»-The areas shown in capital letters are those that have been reclassified during the month; an arrow indicates the group from which they 
moved. For an explanation of the classification used, see page 215, March issue. 
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Civilian Rehabilitation 


Report of Sheltered Employment Conference 


Report of last October's Canadian Conference on Sheltered Employment has now 
been published. Three-day meeting attended by approximately 150 participants 


The report of the Canadian Conference 
on Sheltered Employment, held last October, 
has just been published. In the words of 
Dr. Keith Armstrong, Executive Director 
of the Canadian Rehabilitation Council for 
the Disabled, which sponsored the project, 
the conference was called ‘“‘because of the 
increasing concern of those of us who are 
working in the field of rehabilitation for 
those whose disability—whether physical, 
mental or emotional—is such that they are 
unable to compete readily on the open 
labour market... 

“Our task is to find the answers to four 
questions. First, who are the severely dis- 
abled? What is the extent of our respon- 
sibility? What are their basic needs and, 
finally can we define broad fundamental 
principles on which services to these persons 
can be developed.” 

Some 150 persons representing govern- 
ment and voluntary agencies devoted three 
days of concentrated study and discussion 
in an endeavour to find answers to these 
questions. This report records the addresses 
that were delivered and questions that were 
discussed by the study groups, and recom- 
mendations for action resulting from their 
deliberations. 

Discussion centred round the needs of 
special interest groups, particularly those 
residing in small population centres, and 
whether these needs can best be met in 
one sheltered workshop program or whether 
it was advisable to have specialized pro- 
grams for each. The needs for an effective 
public relations program and the importance 
of good relations with employer and labour 
groups were explored. 

Among the resolutions adopted by the 
Conference was one calling upon the Cana- 
dian Rehabilitation Council for the Disabled 
to sponsor a conference, to be held within 
the next two years, on the employment of 
the handicapped. 

Included in the report is a summary of 
the conclusions of the 1959 European 
Seminar on Sheltered Employment. This 
was prepared by A. E. R. Bruce, O.B.E., 
Principal of Queen Elizabeth Training Col- 
lege and Secretary of the Dorincourt Estates 
in England for distribution at the Con- 
ference. Mr. Bruce, who was to have 
attended, died the month before the Con- 
ference. 
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It is hoped that this report will help 
to clarify the role of voluntary agencies, 
who have pioneered in the field of sheltered 
workshops, and government agencies in the 
development of those services necessary to 
an effective rehabilitation program. 

A report from a special committee of the 
National Advisory Council on Rehabilitation 
of the Disabled who participated in the 
Conference will be given at a meeting of 
the Council in Ottawa this month. The 
Council hopes to be able to recommend 
appropriate action in regard to sheltered 
employment programs in Canada. 


K. Vernon Banta Retires 


Just one month short of 43 years in 
state and federal service in the United 
States, K. Vernon Banta, Deputy Executive 
Secretary of the President’s Committee on 
Employment of the Handicapped, retired 
on April 1. He pioneered much of the work 
of this committee and has contributed a 
great deal to work for the handicapped, in 
the process earning for himself the title, 
“Father of Selective Placement.” 

He has received many honours for his 
work in rehabilitation, including the Faulkes 
award of the National Rehabilitation Asso- 
ciation. He has also been given the Labor 
Department’s Distinguished Service Award. 
Mr. Banta has visited Canada frequently 
and is well known to all engaged in rehabili- 
tation and special placement work. 


Marina Creations Opens Store 


Marina Creations, which since 1955 has 
been providing opportunity to homebound 
handicapped individuals to make and sell 
articles, has opened its own store in Toronto. 
This will make it possible to expand the 
program and give opportunity for more 
homebound workers to participate. 


Saskatchewan Ninth to Sign Agreement 


The Government of Saskatchewan has 
signed an agreement with the federal Gov- 
ernment under the terms of the Vocational 
Rehabilitation of Disabled Persons Act 
whereby the federal Government shares 
with the Province in the development of a 
comprehensive vocational rehabilitation pro- 
gram. This brings to nine the number of 
provinces that have signed agreements under 
this new legislation for disabled persons. 
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Older Workers 


Don’t Judge Man’s Worth by Date of Birth 


Department issues pamphlet appealing for elimination of age barriers in hiring, 
pointing out that employers will have to depend for much of their manpower on 
older and younger segments of labour force, growing while “in-betweens” are not 


The back cover of this issue duplicates, 
in a different colour, the cover of a new 
pamphlet by the Department: “Don't 
Judge a Man’s Worth by His Date of 
Birth”. The cover of the pamphlet itself 
is a copy of an outdoor billboard that has 
appeared across the country. 

The brochure states that a nation’s most 
valuable asset is its human resources. It 
explains that the continued growth and 
prosperity of any country depends to a 
large extent on whether industry makes the 
best use of available manpower. 

Canada’s population has aged during the 
first half of this century, the pamphlet 
points out. From 1901 to 1956, the average 
age of the population increased from 27 to 
31. This trend has had its effect upon 
Canadas’ labour force: more than one third 
of the working population are aged 40 or 
over. This older segment is expected to 
continue to increase. 

Young people, too, are entering the 
labour market in increasing numbers as a 
result of the high birth rates of the last 15 
to 20 years. Because of low birth rates in 
the 1930’s, the “in-between” age group from 
30 to 40 will be proportionately smaller. 

These changes mean that employers will 
have to depend for a considerable part of 
their manpower requirements upon the older 
and younger age groups. 

The brochure describes the importance 
to a company of maintaining an age balance 
in its work force and explains that doing 
this constitutes an important part of man- 
power planning. It reminds employers that 
good manpower planning can increase both 
production and profits. 

Many Canadian companies have been 
able to reduce the effects of automation and 
technological changes on their employees 
because of an age balance in their work 
forces. The pamphlet explains that efficient 
operation can result from the blending of 
the strength and agility of youth with the 
experience and judgment of mature workers. 

The adoption of a realistic hiring policy 
based on the practice of hiring according to 
ability, not age, can bring about a proper 
age balance. The adoption of such a policy 
can be the first step in effective manpower 
planning, the pamphlet states. 

Such a policy recognizes that there is no 
relationship between age and whether or not 
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a person is a good employment risk. A 
worker’s qualifications and personal suita- 
bility are two of the main factors upon 
which an assessment of ability can be made. 

The point is stressed that all workers, 
regardless of age, have special qualities that 
can be useful to employers. Desirable 
attributes are found in all age groups and 
depend largely upon the personal character- 
istics of the individual. 

The brochure emphasizes the importance 
of hiring young people; youth must have 
the opportunity to gain experience and 
maturity. Young people can offer speed, 
physical strength, agility, ambition and 
vigour. These qualities are essential to many 
jobs. 

Older workers can generally offer mature 
judgment, knowledge gained from experi- 
ence, stability, low turnover, low absentee- 
ism and accident rates—qualities that can 
reduce costs and are essential to the suc- 
cess of any enterprise. 

The new pamphlet contains charts and 
a table dealing with labour turnover, 
absenteeism and accidents. In all three areas 
the mature worker compares favourably 
with any age group. 

Attention is drawn to the 200 local 
offices of the National Employment Service 
across Canada and the service they can 
supply to employers by helping them to 
select suitable employees. It is suggested 
that employers let NES help in their man- 
power planning. 

Training is mentioned as part of man- 
power planning. Upgrading the skills and 
knowledge of a company’s employees is 
asserted to be of utmost importance in this 
age of rapid technological change. Many 
employers encourage mature workers to 
increase their skills and knowledge through 
in-plant training, night courses and attend- 
ance at full time courses. 

Brief reference is made to pension plans 
and their effects on the hiring of older 
workers. In many cases, it is a company’s 
employment policy rather than the pension 
plan which stands in the way of hiring 
older workers, says the pamphlet. 

The brochure concludes with a short 
description of the functions of the Labour 
Department’s Division on Older Workers, 
from which information concerning older 
workers may be obtained. 
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Women’s Bureau 


Careers for Women in Mathematics 


Although they encounter more obstacles 
to success than men do, women often find 
successful and satisfying careers in mathe- 
matics.* Because careers in this field are 
comparatively rare for women, young 
women gifted in mathematics may expect 
their progress to be impeded to some extent 
unless they hold high qualifications. A 
woman returning to a career in mathematics 
after an absence of several years may find 
it difficult to catch up with new develop- 
ments. Most occupations that require train- 
ing in mathematics are expanding rapidly, 
however, and openings of special interest to 
women are varied. 


The term “mathematician” is usually 
reserved for those who have taken post- 
graduate university studies in mathematics 
and who are engaged in research or uni- 
versity teaching. Engineers and_ those 
engaged in the physical sciences need 
preparation in higher mathematics, too, but 
this article is confined to those whose basic 
preparation is the study of mathematics at 
the post high school level. Among them are 
teachers of mathematics, statisticians, 
actuaries, accountants and auditors, and 
occupations in the computing field. 


Proportion of women in mathematics— 
Some idea of the number of women in 
mathematical occupations may be gained 
from the Technical Personnel Register of 
the Department of Labour. At January 
1963, they comprised 9 per cent of those 
listed in the Register who were engaged in 
the field of mathematics. The 1961 census 
information on the labour force, which 
includes figures for the number of men and 
women in several occupations requiring 
training in mathematics, indicates that of 
30,670 accountants and auditors, 5 per cent 
were women; of 784 computer programmers, 
14 per cent were women, and 2,909 
actuaries and statisticians, 14 per cent were 
women. 


Teaching—Surveys by the Department of 
Labour show that the proportion of men 
and women trained in mathematics who 
were engaged in teaching increased from 
50 per cent in 1954 to 66 per cent in 1960. 
Two thirds of this group and more than 
90 per cent of the women are employed in 
high schools. The other third are engaged 
in university teaching but few women are 
qualified to teach at this level. 





*A bibliography on this subject is available on 
request from the Women’s Bureau, Department of 
Labour, Ottawa 4. 
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Most high school teachers give instruc- 
tion in more than one subject. Therefore 
teaching vacancies can often be filled only 
by persons proficient in several related 
fields. Since mathematics teaching is usually 
combined with that of the physical sciences, 
the woman who plans to teach high school 
mathematics will have wider opportunity if 
she is also able to teach science, particularly 
physics or chemistry. 


To qualify as a teacher of mathematics 
in a high school a person generally must 
have a bachelor’s degree with an additional 
year of professional teacher training. For 
university teaching of mathematics, an 
honour or master’s degree is the minimum 
educational qualification. Further informa- 
tion is available from the Canadian 
Teachers’ Federation, 444 Maclaren Street, 
Ottawa. 


Statisticians—Since a_ statistician may 
deal with the collection and analysis of 
social, economic or scientific data, a woman 
who is most likely to be successful is one 
who has qualifications in more than one 
subject. She could study economics, taking 
courses in statistics as well, or, if more 
interested in the theoretical side, concen- 
trate on mathematics. 

Opportunities for statisticians occur in 
business, industry, universities and research 
organizations. Most government departments 
at both the federal and provincial levels 
have at least a small statistical unit. 

Most statisticians employed by the federal 
Government work in the Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics.* 


Actuaries—The actuarial profession is 
another field of employment that is expand- 
ing, in part because of the increase in pen- 
sion and retirement plans. 

To be successful as an actuary a person 
must have not only a definite liking for 
mathematics but also a mind capable of 
analysing statistics with a view to deter- 
mining to what extent they can be relied 
upon and how they can be applied in 
particular situations. The actuary must also 
have the necessary breadth of outlook to 
deal with practical problems of an economic, 
financial and administrative character. 

Most persons planning an_ actuarial 
career enter the service of a life insurance 
company, where their principal job con- 
sists of calculating the premiums the com- 





*Information about careers in the federal Civil 
Service may be obtained from the Civil Service 
Commission, Ottawa. 
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pany must charge and preparing the tables 
of death rates upon which such calculations 
are based. 

There is also demand for actuaries out- 
side of life insurance companies, in firms 
of consulting actuaries, in industry generally 
and in government departments. The federal 
Government, for example, employs actuarial 
assistants and junior examiners of insur- 
ance companies in the Department of 
Insurance.* 


A university education with specialized 
training in mathematics will prove of great 
benefit to any student desiring to enter the 
actuarial profession, although university 
training is not a necessary requirement to 
qualify as an actuary. Qualification in the 
profession is obtained by passing a num- 
ber of examinations required for member- 
ship in the Society of Actuaries. Informa- 
tion about these examinations may be 
obtained from the Canadian Association of 
Actuaries, 302 Bay Street, Toronto. 


Chartered Accountants—A Chartered 
Accountant practices accounting at the pro- 
fessional level and is concerned primarily 
with auditing (ie., verifying records pre- 
pared by others), preparing taxation returns, 
developing accounting systems and _ office 
routines, and advising on various matters 
such as the purchase and sale of businesses. 
Some members of the profession practice on 
their own perhaps assisted by one or two 
students. Most, however, are partners in, 
or are employed by firms of accountants who 
practise as Chartered Accountants. Others 
take positions in business and government. 


An aptitude for figures is essential for 
the practice of accountancy but a high 
standard in mathematics is not required. 


The minimum educational requirement 
for entry into the profession varies with 
the different provinces. Secondary school 
honour graduation diploma is the most 
usual minimum and the educational 
requirements are being raised from time to 
time. For this reason a _ high school 
graduate contemplating accountancy as a 
career should consider taking training at 
a university or technological institute. To 
be successful in the profession a student 
should also have the ability to work in a 
team with others. 


Before the war, there were probably no 
more than half a dozen women in Canada 
who were entitled to be called Chartered 
Accountants. Since then a few women have 
entered the profession and one or two are 
admitted to membership each year. 





*Information about careers in the federal Civil 
Service may be obtained from the Civil Service 
Commission, Ottawa. 
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To become a Chartered Accountant it is 
first necessary to be employed by a 
practising firm of Chartered Accountants 
and serve for a period of from three to 
five years as a student-in-accounts. During 
this period the student will study in his 
spare time either through a correspondence 
course or university classes. Three sets of 
examinations are written, and, if successful 
in these, the candidate is admitted to mem- 
bership in the provincial institute and may 
TiS, TUS mLetLers eC AC. 

Further information about the profes- 
sion may be obtained from The Institute of 
Chartered Accountants in each province. 


Office occupations in electronic data pro- 
cessing—One of the great stimulants to the 
growth of mathematical employment is 
the increasing use of high speed electronic 
digital computers. The top-level EDP jobs 
include setting up the problems to be solved 
by electronic computers (project planners), 
translating the information into code for 
processing (programmers), and operating 
the equipment (console operators). Most of 
the women working in these fields are pro- 
grammers or console operators. 

A recent Department of Labour study has 
indicated that the three most important 
attributes for success in this work are a 
problem-solving type of mind, thoroughness 
and patience, and mathematical ability and 
aptitude. 

When computers are first installed, the 
programmers are often selected from within 
the organization. As new programmers are 
needed they are hired from among younger 
university graduates. Both groups are 
usually given a short formal course of 
instruction by a representative of the com- 
puter manufacturer. A few government 
departments and agencies conduct their own 
training courses. The large companies that 
install and service computers have hired a 
number of women university graduates in 
mathematics either as programmers or as 
systems service representatives. These firms 
conduct their own training programs. 


How to get started—A student who iS 
interested in following a career in mathe- 
matics should consult the school guidance 
officer and read books on the subject, which 
may be found in the school or public 
library. It is usually worthwhile talking 
over the possibilities of the profession with 
someone already practising in the field. 

Because of the long period of career 
development necessary for many of the 
occupations in mathematics, teaching is 
probably the most promising field for the 
woman returning to the labour force. 
Innovations in the mathematics curriculum 
make refresher training essential. 
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COLLECTIVE BARGAINING REVIEW 





Collective Bargaining Scene 


Agreements covering 500 or more employees, 
excluding those in the construction industry 


Part |—Agreements Expiring During May, June and July 


(except those under negotiation in April) 


Company and Location Union 

Assn. Patronale des _ Services MHospitaliers, Service Empl. Federation (CNTU) (female 

Quebocy* Quest iri z csr en. pecan dtevstaetareaacaemtgec crt empl.) ‘ 

Assn. Patronale des Services MHospitaliers, Service Empl. Federation (CNTU) (male 

Québec; _Que wee 2er...0e. ces. Se ek OS empl.) 

Bathurst Power & Paper, Bathurst, N.B. ........ Paper Makers (AFL-CIO/CLC), Pulp & 
pare Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) & 
others 

Bowater’s Nfld. Paper, Corner Brook, Nfid. ... Paper Makers (AFL-CIO/CLC), Pulp & 
Beles Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) & 
others 

CNR, North Sydney. NGS eee ee I.L.A. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Canada Cement, N.B., Que. Ont., Man., & Alta. Cement Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Cdn. Sugar Factories, Picture Butte, Raymond 

& “Taber? Altaisas.cs ee ee, CLC-chartered local 
Commission des Ecoles Catholiques, Montreal, 

COOTER Res sssecenase tai tenene eee oe a ae et ee Public Service Empl. Federation (CNTU) 

(maintenance empl. 

Denison’ Mines; Elliot Lake; Ont. .2..0...5.4,..... Steelworkers (AFL- 'C1O/CLC) 

Dominion Glass, Wallaceburg, Ont. .......00000..0.... Glass & Ceramic Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

ere Rubber (Rubber Div.), St. Jerome, 

Bek We heer cott So Ste Aes Oe A titi ee. Mubberswkrses.GAbieCloy GLE) 

Dies Mfrs. Guid, Toronto, Ont. -... =o. Ladies’ Garment Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Dress & Sportswear Mfrs. Guild, Montreal, Que. Ladies’ Garment Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

By Be Eddy, Parent,~ Que: tae ee ee pe ee & Sawmill Wkrs.) (AFL- 

/C 

Fraser Cos., Atholville, Edmundston & New- 

Castlef UN Big erent ont api ee ae, Smee wee eee Pulp & Paper Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Gaspesia woods contractors, Chandler, Que. ... Bush Wkrs., Farmers’ Union (Ind.) 
yeh ean: gp ete & Powell River & others, 

B.Coicodst Saree... hte. ee ee a Paper Makers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

MacMillan *Blocdel & Powell River & others. 

BiCor coast Fak io ire ea ee eee ee Pulp & Paper Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Marathon Corp., “Marathon, Ont eee... Pulp & Paper Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Miner Rubber, Granby, Que Se 08 Bes Pe ae Rubber Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Regent Knitting Mills, St. eye Quensnre... Textile Wkrs. Union (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

E. S. & A. Robinson (Can.), Leaside, Ont. ..._ Printing Pressmen (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Ste. Anne Power, Beaupre, Que. peti as Mane. Ae Carpenters (Lumber & Sawmill Wkrs.) (AFL- 
CIO/CLC) 

ALCAs company-wide (4... 38h so eae aie Air Line Flight Attendants (CLC) 

University of Saskatchewan, Saskatoon, Sask. ...._ CLC-chartered local 

Wabasso Cotton, Grand’ Mere, Shawinigan & 

Three: Rivers, *Que 222 ee ee eee United Textile Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Part I|—Negotiations in Progress During April 
Bargaining 
Company and Location Union 

Abitibi Power & Paper & subsids., Que., Ont. & 

Mang 956 oe eet Nee ey Re FPL Paper Makers (AFL-CIO/CLC), Pulp & 
Raper Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) & 
others 

Alberta Govt. Telephones, province-wide ........ I.B.E.W. (AFL-CIO/CLC) (traffic empl.) 

Aluminum Co., Kitimat & Kemano, B.C. ....... Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Anglo-Cdn. Paper, PorestvilleseOue. coc asa css. eee ayes & Sawmill Wkrs.) (AFL- 

A 


eee 


This review is prepared by the Collective Bargaining Section, Labour-Management 
Division, of the Economics and Research Branch. 
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Company and Location 


Assn. des Marchands Detaillants (Produits 
Alimentaires) = Ouebed, MOU. irl. fat tecsesses 
verse iiniteg ms LAcaUle, OUC. %.c..c-.currertenstrsssi: 7 
CBC, company-wide 
CGR CONI Day Wen aes i crass etnsette are tes csvemeebates ao 
Talay Gly pee eae tectense estas <scuveeuscs vscteon abaodins 
Calgary City, Alta. 
Calgary General Hospital, Calgary, Alta. ........ 
Calgary Power & Farm Electric Services, Alta. 
Canada Steamship Lines, Ont. & Que. ............. 
Cdn. British Aluminum, Baie Comeau, Que. .... 
Cdn. Westinghouse, Three Rivers, Que. ............ 
acim Mfg. & Trading, Gaspe Peninsula, 
Dre cic saiccees RO Ae ee 
Clothing Mfrs. Assn., Farnham, Quebec & 
Wate datg a wield (01) |g © Ren cas AR a ol 
Consolidated Paper, Cap de la Madeleine & 
Mr ee CRivers, / QUGP IT Ree eicrs civecices csedccavescasoecsanust 


Consolidated Paper, Grand’Mere, Que. ............ 
Consolidated Paper, Shawinigan, Que. ................ 


Continental’ Can. St;/Laurent; Que. .i2...0...3.4.... 
David & Frere, Montreal, Que. W2......0.00..5... 
Dominion Rubber (Footwear & Warehouse 
Divs.). -ouclpn & witcnener, (Ont. 9 .25.22.... 
Dominion Steel & Coal, Sydney, N.S. ........00...... 
Dominion Steel & Coal, Trenton, N.S. ............ 
Domtar Newsprint (Donnacona Paper), Don- 
GE Re AO TUIES. we dae gee et Reo Peer Oe ne Meee EEE 
Domtar Pulp & Paper (Howard Smith Paper 
DIVISION | Pe COLINWAl ROLE Wooo eet hatidescseonnscisntes 
Domtar Pulp & Paper (Newsprint Division), 
PRGkIe ROCK reese neces cc Bs arvinesvasi ies eth vests esenkse 


Domtar Pulp & Paper (Kraft & Boxboard Divi- 

sion), Windsor, Que. 
MG eres ati ae OT OURO, ONG aie cr. cree aes sc a 
Eastern Canada Newsprint Group, Que. & N.S. 


PY Elk CUS, Fett ian ctaereteridestaavvice. oss 


SGT PLOT EL Zoh tibpns Gr siee a/c et 9) sol le eee pee ee 
Employing Printers’ Assn., Montreal, Que. .... 
Employing Printers’ Assn., Montreal, Que. ........ 
Fittings Limited, Oshawa, Ont. 
Bes ¢Goodrich Kitchener, (Ont: ..8..:.00. ens. 
Goodyear Cotton, St. Hyacinthe, Que. ............ 
Great Lakes Paper, Fort William, Ont. ............ 


ere cece ee see sacs nsscesccsvvesesresrsersee 


Hamilton City, Ont. 
SPP) | Goins 2) O) tla amen ot eee eR SMe aay ener oe 
H. J. Heinz, Leamington, Ont. ................: cee 
Hotel Dieu St. Vallier, Chicoutimi, Que. ........ 
K. Vv. P. Company,’ Espanola, Ont. °....0..0.020..00. 


Kellogg Company, London, Ont. ................0+ 
Kimberly-Clark Paper, Terrace Bay, Ont. ........ 


Lever Bros., Toronto, Ont. 
MacDonald Tobacco, Montreal, Que. ........... 
Manitoba Rolling Mill, Selkirk, Man. 
Manitoba Telephone 


pene eee n eee neeeeeee esses seen ee 


eee cece eescccsceresecccesee sere ss esse sarees e® 


Manitoba Telephone 
Manitoba Telephone 


prec cccc cece e ere cele s gg get teececesenesssesee 


cece reece reese seer essese esses ssssesesrreere® 


Miramichi Lumber, Chatham 
others, Miramichi ports, am 2 
New Brunswick Power Commission, province- 
LLG ink WR ATER it Se eh Nee nf 
Ontario-Minnesota Paper, Fort Frances & 
Beemora, Ont. is..icccecssnectevsndaedacesteancty-s-deias tiene 


Industries & 
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Union 


Commerce Empl. Federation (CNTU) 
United Textile Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Broadcast Empl. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Radio & T.V. Empl. (ARTEC) (Ind.) 
Public Empl. (CLC) (inside empl.) 
Public Empl. (CLC) (outside empl.) 
Public Empl. (CLC) 

Empl. Assn. (Ind.) 

Railway Clerks (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Metal Trades’ Federation (CNTU) 
I.B.E.W. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Bush Wkrs., Farmers’ Union (Ind.) 
Clothing Wkrs. Federation (CNTU) 


Paper Makers (AFL-CIO/CLC) & Pulp and 
Paper Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Paper Makers (AFL-CIO/CLC) & Pulp & 
Paper Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Paper Makers (AFL-CIO/CLC) & Pulp 
Paper Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
CLC-chartered local 
Empl. Assn. (Ind.) 


Rubber Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Pulp & Paper Wkrs. Federation (CNTU) 


Paper Makers (AFL-CIO/CLC) & Pulp & 
Paper Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Re 


Paper Makers (AFL-CIO/CLC), Pulp & 
Side Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) & 
others 


Pulp & Paper Wkrs. Federation (CNTU) 
Rubber Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Paper Makers (AFL-CIO/CLC), Pulp & 
Paper Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) & 
others 

Paper Makers (AFL-CIO/CLC), Pulp & 
Paper Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) & 
others 

Public Empl. (CLC) (outside empl.) 

Bookbinders (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Printing Pressmen (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Rubber Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Textile Federation (CNTU) 

Paper Makers (AFL-CIO/CLC), Pulp & 
rs ies Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) & 
others 


Public Empl. (CLC) (office empl.) 

Public Service Empl. (CLC) (outside empl.) 
Packinghouse Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Service Empl. Federation (CNTU) 


Paper Makers (AFL-CIO/CLC), Pulp & 
Paper Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) & 
L.B.E.W. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Tobacco Wkrs. 

Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

pee ee (AFL-CIO/CLC) (electrical craft 
empl.) 

LB.E.W. (AFL-CIO/CLC)_ (traffic empl.) 

Man. Telephone Assn. (Ind.) (clerical & 

maintenance empl.) 

Miramichi Trades & Labour (Ind.) 

LB.E.W. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Pulp & Paper Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
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Company and Location 
Ontario wr aper, el NOLrold, wOnt =e tec eee 


Ottawa Civic Hospital, Ottawa, Ont. 
Price Bros., Kenogami & Riverbend, Que. 
Printing Industries Council, Toronto, Ont. 


Provincial Paper, Thorold, Ont. 
Quebec Cartier Mining, Port Cartier & Lac 
Jeannine, Que. 
Quebec North Shore Paper, Baie Comeau, Que. 


R.C.A. Victor, Montreal, Que. 
Rolland Paper, Mont Rolland & St. Jerome, 
Que 


Tete eee eee eee eee eee eee ee eee reer Tee ee Te eee ere ee eee ry 


Royal Alexandra Hospital, Edmonton, Alta. .... 
Saskatchewan Government 


Que. 


Scott Clothing, Longueuil, 
TCA, company-wide 
Telegram Publishing, Toronto, “Ont. 
Toronto Star, Toronto, Ont. 
Union composing rooms, Toronto, 
Vancouver General Hospital, Vancouver, B.C. 
White Spot Restaurants, Vancouver & Victoria, 
B.C. 


ae 2 i SV Ne uinclias pianos wanes 
Winnipeg General Hospital, Winnipeg, Man. .... 
Winnipeg Metro., Man. 


ee ee ce er er 


eee eee eee eee ee ery 


Union 


Paper Makers (AFL-CIO/CLC), Pulp & 
Paper Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) & 
others. 


Public Empl. (CLC) 

Pulp & Paper Wkrs. Federation (CNTU) 

Typographical Union (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
(composing room empl.) 

Pulp & Paper Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Paper Makers (AFL-CIO/CLC) & Pulp & 
Paper Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Empl. Assn. (Ind.) 


Paper Makers (AFL-CIO/CLC) & Pulp & 
Paper Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Public Empl. (CLC) 

Sask. Govt. Empl. (Ind.) 
service empl.) 

Empl. Assn. (Ind.) 

Air Line Pilots (Ind.) 

Newspaper Guild (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Newspaper Guild (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Typographical Union (AFL- CIO/CLC) 

Public Empl. (CLC) 


Assn. (labour 


Empl. Union (Ind.) 
Public Service Empl. (CLC) 
Public Empl. (CLC) 
Public Service Empl. (CLC) 


Conciliation Officer 


des Marchands 
Que. 


Atomic Energy of Canada, Chalk River & Deep 
River, Ont. 


B.A. Oil, Clarkson, Ont. 
B.C. Hotels Assn., New Westminster, Burnaby, 

Fraser Valley, B 
Dominion Rubber (Tire Div.), Kitchener, Ont. 
Dominion Steel & Coal (Cdn. Bridge), Walker- 

ville, Ont. 
Fairey Aviation, Eastern Passage, N.S. 
Hospitals (4), Trois Rivieres, Que. 
K.V.P. Company, Espanola, Ont. 


Detaillants, Quebec & 


Pere eee e eee eee renee rere eee a sores ee esssecseeesseees 


Assn. | 
district, 


errr ee eee reer reer eee eee ee eee eee eee T eee rere eer eee eT eee ee sy 


Seen e teen cena teen eeeneeseereresees 


eee ee eee eee eee eee eee eee eee eee ee ees 


Northern Forest Products, Port Arthur, Ont. .... 
Shell Oil Montreal East, Que. 
Shipping Federation, Halifax, N.S., Saint John, 

N.B., Montreal, Quebec & ‘Three. Rivers, Que. 
Stanrock Uranium Mines, Elliot Lake, Ont. .... 
Steep Rock Mines, Steep Rock Lake, Ont. 
Toronto General Hospital, Toronto, Ont. 


Metal Trades’ 
empl.) 


mars Energy Allied Council (AFL-CIO/ 
Oil Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Hotel Empl. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Rubber Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Federation (CNTU) (garage 


Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Machinists (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Service Empl. Federation (CNTU) 

Carpenters (Lumber & Sawmill Wkrs.) (AFL- 
ClO/ CLG) 

Carpenters (Lumber & Sawmill Wkrs.) (AFL- 
CIO/CLC) 

Empl. Council (Ind.) 

IL.L.A. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Building Service Empl. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Conciliation Board 


B.C. Shipping Federation, various ports, B.C. 
Dairies (various), Vancouver & New Westmin- 
Stems BAS ee Ak OE PPR vgs te De Oc 
Dominion Coal, Glace Bay, N.S. 
Eastern Canada Stevedoring & two others, 
Toronto, Ont. 
Falconbridge Nickel, Falconbridge, Ont. 
Firestone Tire & Rubber, Hamilton, Ont. ............ 
Fisheries Assn. & Cold Storage Cos., B.C. 


Fisheries Assn., B.C. 
Hotel ‘Empress, (GPR) Victoriay Bb. C.ee a. 
International Nickel, Port Colborne & Sudbury, 

Ont. 


ee ee ee eer eee ee eee ee ee ry 


Renee ee eee ee eee ema teen eee eee ee eee ee eee EEE SEES eeeeseeeseeesese 


Old Sydney Collieries, Sydney Mines, N.S. 
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Longshoremen & Warehousemen (CLC) 


Teamsters (Ind.) 
Mine Wkrs, (Ind.) 


IL.L.A. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Mine, Mill & Smelter Wkrs. (Ind.) 
Rubber Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

United Fishermen (Ind.) & Native Brother- 
hood (Ind.) (shore wkrs.) 

United Fishermen (Ind.) (tendermen) 
Railway, Transport & General Wkrs. (CLC) 


Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Carpenters (Lumber & Sawmill Wkrs.) (AFL- 
CIlOCLe) 

Mine Wkrs. (Ind.) 
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Post-Conciliation Bargaining 


Company and Location Union 
Council of Printing Industries, Toronto, Ont. ...._ Printing Pressmen (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Arbitration 
Kimberly-Clark & Spruce Falls Paper, Kapuskas- 
GA PS OES TEE GTR, AE, A et A Sei Pea Carpenters (Lumber & Sawmill Wkrs.) (AFL- 

; CIO/CL) 

HULLS So VANE OOS (CORN en ere eee eee Municipal & School Empl. Federation (Ind.) 
; (inside empl.) 

Re etry CACY, CQUGe eh. Wea GO aE sac ascdrentesonsiunns Municipal & School Empl. Federation (Ind.) 


(outside empl.) 


Work Stoppage 
Standard Tube & T.I., Woodstock, Ont. ........ Auto Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Part Ill—Settlements Reached During April 1963 


(A summary of major terms on the basis of information immediately available. Figures 
on the number of employees covered are approximate.) 


AssocIATED Fur INDUSTRIES, TORONTO, ONT.—BUTCHER WoRKMEN (AFL-CIO/CLC): 2-yr. 
agreement covering 800 empl.—weekly wage increases of $4 eff. Jan. 1, 1963 and $2 eff. Jan. 1, 
1964; increased sick benefits. 


BREWERIES (VARIOUS), WINNIPEG, MAN.—BREWERY WKRS. (AFL-CIO/CLC): 2-yr. agree- 
ment covering 550 empl.—general wage increases of 5¢ an_hr. retroactive to June 1, 1962 
(stationary engineers to receive 8¢ an hr.) and 6¢ an hr. eff. June 1, 1963, night shift premium 
increased to 12¢ (formerly 11¢); 3 wks. vacation after 3 yrs. of service (formerly after 6 yIs. ) 
and 4 wks. after 15 yrs. of service (formerly after 20 yrs.); improvements in accidental death 
benefit and weekly sickness indemnity; group life insurance now available for retired empl.; 
rate for labourer after June 1, 1963 will be $2.42 an hr. 


B. C. Horets Assn., VANCOUVER, B.C.—HOTEL EMPL. (AFL-CIO/CLC) (BEVERAGE DIS- 
PENSERS): 2-yr. agreement covering 600 empl—wage increases of 5¢ an hr. retroactive to 
Jan. 1, 1963 and 4¢ an hr. eff. Jan. 1, 1964; rate for porter after Jan. 1, 1964 will be $1.64 an hr. 


B.C. Hypro & Power AuTHority—I.B.E.W. (AFL-CIO/CLC): 28-mo. agreement covering 
1,300 empl.—general wage increases of 3% retroactive to Dec. 1, 1962 and 3% eff. April 1, 
1964; sick leave provisions improved; 4 wks. vacation after 20 yrs. of service (formerly after 
25:jRxVESs).. 

B.C. Hypro & Power AuTHorItY—OrrFick Emer. (AFL-CIO/CLC): 28-mo. agreement 
covering 1,500 empl.—general wage increases of 3% retroactive to Jan. 1, 1963 and 3% eff. 
Jan. 1, 1964; female empl. to receive additional 3% adjustment Jan. 1, 1963 and Jan. 1, 1964; 
4 wks. vacation after 22 yrs. of service eff. 1964 (formerly after 25 yrs.) and after 20 yrs. eff. 
1965; improvements in sick pay. 

Cpn. INTERNATIONAL PAPER & suBSIDS., N.B., QUE. & ONT.—PapPpER Makers (AFL- 
CIO/CLC), Putp & PAPER MILL WKRS. (AFL-CIO/CLC), OPERATING ENGINEERS (AFL-CIO) 
& OTHERS: 2-yr. agreement covering 6,000 empl.—no general wage changes; classification adjust- 
ments; evening and night shift premiums to be increased to 8¢ and 1i¢ respectively eff. May 1, 
1964 (at present 7¢ and 10¢); life insurance for an empl. under age 65 will be two times upper 
limit of his annual earnings class up to a maximum of $18,000; life insurance in force Dec. Ju; 
1962 to be continued at company expense for empl. 65 to 70 years of age with coverage being 
reduced by 50% in five equal annual steps after age 70; weekly indemnity, beginning eighth day 
cf non-occupational accident or illness, to be 60% of a normal week’s pay for a maximum of 
$75 a wk. payable from first day of accident or illness up to 26 weeks; empl. contributions 
toward life insurance, accidental death and dismemberment insurance and weekly indemnity to 
be reduced annually in four equal steps with plans being non-contributory by May 1, 1966; 
future service retirement benefits to accrue at 13% eff. May 1, 1964 (at present 14%) with empl. 
continuing to contribute 4% of earnings; retirement plan amendments will not be subject to 
negotiation until April 30, 1967, or the expiry date of the then current agreement, whichever 
is later; however, adjustments in retirement benefits or contributions by employer and empl. 
required by present or future federal or provincial legislation, will be negotiable; 20 working 
days vacation after 20 yrs. of service; English and French versions of agreement to have parity 
of meaning. 

COMMISSION DES ECOLES CATHOLIQUES, MONTREAL, QuE.—PUBLIC SERVICE EMPL. FEDERATION 
(CNTU) (OFFICE EMPL.): 2-yr. agreement covering 500 empl.—wage increase of 10% 
retroactive to Jan. 1, 1963; clerk-typist salary range $3,150 to $4,200 ee BiG La 

GooDYEAR TIRE & RUBBER, NEW TORONTO, ONT.—RUBBER WKRS. . Sev T: 
agreement covering 1,500 empl.—wage increases of 4¢ an hr. eff. Feb. 24, 1963 and 6¢ an hr. 
eff. Feb. 23, 1964; improvements to pension, health insurance and S.U.B. plans; rate for janitor 


maintenance of take-home pay; rate for maid will be $9.85 a day after March 1, 1964. 
Hupson Bay MINING, FLIN FLON, MaANn.—CLC-CHARTERED LOCAL, MACHINISTS (AFL-CIO/ 


; aa i 5¢ an hr. eff. 
CLC) & OTHERS: 2-yr. agreement covering 2,290 empl.—wage Increases, of 4¢ to 5¢. 
Korit 16, “1963 and goat 16, 1964; rate for surface labourer after April 16, 1964 will be $2.01 


an hr. 
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IRON ORE OF CAN., NFLD. & Quer.—STEELWORKERS (AFL-CIO/CLC): 3-yr. agreement 
covering 2,000 empl.—wage increases of 7¢ an hr. retroactive to Oct. 23, 1962, 7¢ an hr. eff. 
Oct. 23, 1963 and 7¢ an hr. eff. Oct. 23, 1964; job increment in C.W.S. plan to be increased 
to 7¢ in second yr. of agreement (at present 6.9¢); annual vacations continue to be 18 days 
after 1 yr. of service, 23 days after 2 yrs. of service, 28 days after 3 yrs. of service and 33 
days after 4 yrs. of service for empl. at Schefferville and Carol Lake, and 12 days after 1 yr. 
of service, 16 days after 2 yrs. of service, 20 days after 3 yrs. of service and 24 days after 4 
yrs. of service for empl. at Sept-Iles; company will continue to provide free rail transportation 
for empl. on vacation, their families and automobiles from Schefferville and Carol Lake to 


Sept-Iles. 


MONTREAL CiTy, QuE.—FIRE FIGHTERS (AFL-CIO/CLC): 2-yr. agreement covering 2,480 
empl.—wage increases of $400 a yr. retroactive to Dec. 1, 1962 and $225 a yr. eff. Dec. 1, 
1963; salary for fire fighter class 1 after Dec. 1, 1963 will be $5,525 a yr. 


NORTHERN ELECTRIC, BELLEVILLE, ONT. & MONTREAL, QUE.—EMpPL. ASSN. (IND.) (PLANT 
EMPL.): 2-yr. agreement covering 7,300 empl.—wage increases ranging from 3¢ to 7¢ an hr. 
eff. Feb. 22, 1963 and 2¢ an hr. additional for craftsmen; 3 wks. vacation after 12 yrs. of 
service eff. 1963 (formerly after 15 yrs.) and after 10 yrs. eff. 1964; hiring rate for general 
labourer $1.76 an hr. 


NORTHERN ELECTRIC, MONTREAL, QUE.—OFFICE EMPL. ASSN. (IND.): 2-yr. agreement 
covering 2,200 empl.—salary increases of 24% eff. March 1963 and March 1964; 3 wks. vacation 
after 12 yrs. of service (formerly after 15 yrs.) in 1963 and after 10 yrs. in 1964. 


ST. BONIFACE GENERAL HospiTAL, ST. BONIFACE, MAN.—EmpL. UNION OF _ HOSPITAL 
INSTITUTIONS (IND.): 2-yr. agreement covering 700 empl.—wage increases of 3% eff. April 1, 
1963 and 3% eff. March 30, 1964; maximum rate for hospital maid after March 30, 1964 will 
be $178 a mo. 


SILVERWOOD Dairies, TORONTO, ONT.—RETAIL, WHOLESALE EMPL. (AFL-CIO/CLC): 2-yr. 
agreement covering 600 empl.—weekly wage increases of $3 eff. April 1, 1963, $1 eff. Oct. 1, 
1963 and $2 eff. April 1, 1964; rate for labourer after April 1, 1964 will be $86.50 a wk. 


THOMPSON PRopucTs, ST. CATHARINES, ONT.—EMPL. ASSN. (IND.): 2-yr. agreement cover- 
ing 700 empl.—4¢ cost-of-living bonus incorporated into hourly rates eff. May 1, 1963; wage 
increases of 6¢ an hr. eff. Nov. 1, 1963 and 3¢ an hr. eff. Nov. 1, 1964; rate for labourer after 
Nov. 1, 1964 will be $2.24 an hr. 


VANCOUVER BOARD OF POLICE COMMISSIONERS, VANCOUVER, B.C.—B.C. PEACE OFFICERS 
(CLC): 1-yr. agreement covering 730 empl.—general wage increase of 2.69% with a minimum 
of $13 a mo.; rate for probationary constable $378 a mo. 


VANCOUVER City, B.C.—Civic Emp. (IND.) (OUTSIDE EMPL.): 1-yr. agreement covering 
1,550 empl.—general wage increase of 2.67%; rate for labourer $2.095 an hr. 


VANCOUVER City, B.C.—Fire FicHters (AFL-CIO/CLC): 1-yr. agreement covering 650 
empl.—wage increases of $7 a mo. for Ist class fireman and 14% for those ranks above 1st 
class fireman; weekly hrs. of work to be reduced to 46 eff. Sept. 30, 1963 (at present 48 hrs.), 
to 44 eff. Feb. 28, 1964 and to 42 eff. Feb. 28, 1965 with maintenance of take-home pay; rate 
for probationary fire fighter $345 a mo. 





Median U.S. Increase in Ist Quarter Was 7.5 Cents 


Wage increases negotiated in the United 
States in collective agreements reached dur- 
ing the first quarter of this year were close 
to those of the first quarter of 1962, accord- 
ing to an analysis of 670 settlements made 
by the Bureau of National Affairs. The 
analysis showed that 31 per cent of the 
contracts provided for increases ranging 
from 7 to 9 cents an hour. 

The median settlement in the first 
quarter was 7.5 cents, compared with 7.4 
cents for the same period last year. 

In manufacturing, the median dropped 
slightly to 6.9 cents from 7 cents, and in 
non-manufacturing to 9.0 cents from 9.5 
cents in the first quarter last year. 

Improvements in fringe benefits were 
most frequent in non-manufacturing. But 
new or revised insurance plans occurred in 


41 per cent of the manufacturing, and in 
40 per cent of the non-manufacturing agree- 
ments; and supplementary unemployment 
benefits were dealt with in 1 per cent of the 
manufacturing settlements and in none of 
those in non-manufacturing. 

Pension plans were revised or added in 
19 per cent of the non-manufacturing, and 
18 per cent of the manufacturing agree- 
ments. Shorter work weeks were provided 
for in 3 per cent of the non-manufacturing 
contracts, compared with 1 per cent in 
manufacturing. In both groups 5 per cent 
of the settlements included provisions for 
new or revised severance pay plans. 

Half of the settlements in the first 
quarter provided for deferred wage in- 
creases, slightly more than in the first 
quarter of 1962. 
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INTERNATIONAL 


LABOUR ORGANIZATION 





Director-General’s Report to ILO Conference 


David A. Morse devotes entire report to 47th International Labour Conference, 
beginning June 5, to consideration of ILO’s program, structure and activities 


Are the structure and activities of the In- 
ternational Labour Organization adequately 
adapted to changing world conditions? This 
is the question dealt with by David A. 
Morse, Director-General of the Interna- 
tional Labour Office, in his Report to the 
47th Session of the International Labour 
Conference, which will open in Geneva on 
June 5. The Report is devoted entirely to 
a consideration of the ILO’s program and 
structure. 


In Mr. Morse’s view, “the ILO is at one 
of the critical points of its history, at one 
of those points where it may be possible to 
swing outwards from accustomed courses 
into a new and larger orbit of action. 


“Such an opportunity now presented by 
historical circumstances can be realized 
only through the concerted wills of the ILO’s 
membership. It requires common agreement 
on basic objectives, a clear sense of priori- 
ties, and the adjustment of the I[ILO’s 
methods and of its means to the changing 
world situation.” 

The Director-General recalls that a 
previous turning point occurred with the 
ILO’s successful adjustment to the postwar 
world. Since then, world affairs have been 
influenced by developments of great signif- 
icance. The Report mentions in particular 
the division between East and West and 
also the division, of at least equal signifi- 
cance, between North and South, between 
the industrialized countries enjoying rela- 
tively high levels of income and those coun- 
tries—many of them only now emerging 
to independence from colonial status—in 
which incomes are very low and economies 
underdeveloped. 

Mr. Morse points out that “the division 
between North and South has in recent 
years evidenced a growing consciousness of 
mutual responsibility and the achievement 
of practical international co-operation.” He 
notes in this connection that the attack on 
world poverty has come to be recognized 
as an international obligation. 
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The Director-General goes on to analyse 
the changes that have already occurred in 
the elaboration of ILO programs and in 
its methods of work so as to adapt them 
to new world conditions. 


ILO’s Commitment to Peace and Freedom 


Mr. Morse begins by recalling certain 
basic characteristics of the ILO which con- 
dition its approach to world social and 
labour problems. These characteristics are 
the ILO’s commitment to peace and its 
commitment to freedom. 

The ILO’s commitment to peace, Mr. 
Morse writes, means that “the ILO should 
explore all possibilities of promoting fuller 
international co-operation toward the solu- 
tion of social and labour problems common 
to industrialized nations whatever their polit- 
ical or philosophical complexions.” He cites 
the implications for workers of automation 
and other forms of advanced technology 
as one area in which such international 
co-operation could be particularly useful. 

He regards as being of perhaps even 
greater importance in its bearing upon 
world issues the “need to encourage in every 
practical way effective collaboration be- 
tween the industrialized nations of East and 
West in economic and technical aid for 
the development of the low-income coun- 
tries.” 

The ILO’s commitment to freedom, Mr. 
Morse says, implies an obligation to give 
effect to three basic principles of universal 
value: freedom of labour, in other words, 
respect for the worker as a person; freedom 
of association; and the primacy of social 
objectives. These principles are accorded 
verbal recognition more widely than they 
are practised, he says. 


Priorities for ILO Programs 


“In attempting to suggest priorities for 
our programs,” Mr. Morse says, “TJ think 
we should take the perspective of the next 
10 years, consider what are likely to be 
the main problems during this period in 
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the social and labour sphere and what the 
ILO can do about them.” He suggests that 
there are five constellations of problems 
challenging the ILO and its constituent 
member countries: 


—The improvement of skills and fuller 
utilization of the labour force for economic 
development; 


—The distribution of incomes and its 
relation to general economic and social 
objectives; 

—The growth of trade unions and labour 
relations in developing countries; 


—vVarious current issues affecting the 
status and conditions of the worker, and 


—The implications for labour of auto- 
mation and other forms of advanced tech- 
nology. 


Development of Human Resources 


As regards the first group of problems, 
Mr. Morse remarks that “if through re- 
search, through technical co-operation activi- 
ties, through the confrontation and careful 
evaluation of the experience acquired by 
different countries, the ILO were to perfect 
a knowledge of an effective human resources 
strategy, it would contribute immeasurably 
to economic and social development.” 

He suggests that, in the immediate con- 
text of the less developed countries, this 
strategy should concentrate on these three 
objectives: (1) better utilization of the 
labour force; (2) improving the quality of 
the labour force by vocational education 
and training; and (3) enlisting popular sup- 
port for the tasks of national development. 

In Mr. Morse’s view, these three objec- 
tives are closely inter-related. 

The Report next examines measures that 
might be taken by the ILO with respect to 
manpower planning, employment objectives 
in economic development and vocational 
training. 

Incomes 


In considering the aspect of incomes, Mr. 
Morse says the ILO should help bring 
about: 


—A distribution of incomes which is 
socially just, taking account of the needs 
of the most vulnerable groups and of the 
need to achieve high levels of income- 
creating employment and an equitable shar- 
ing of the responsibilities and rewards of 
economic growth, and 

—Participation by free organizations of 
workers and employers in taking decisions 
affecting the distribution of incomes. 

In the less developed countries, an equit- 
able distribution of incomes is a criterion 
not always easy to apply, “because often 
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short-term desires may conflict with the 
long-term achievement of more substantial 
goals. Especially in the earlier stages of 
economic development, some immediate 
benefits and immediate gains in incomes 
may have to be sacrificed if the process of 
economic growth is to be sustained.” 

Mr. Morse points out, however, that “it 
is not reasonable to expect workers to 
accept wage policies which are determined 
in the light of economic development re- 
quirements if, at the same time, similar 
restraint is not placed upon other forms 
of income, particularly high incomes from 
property.” 

He proposes that the International Labour 
Conference should “consider, at an early 
session, incomes policy in relation to eco- 
nomic development with a view to reaching 
agreement on general principles, possibly 
in the form of an international Recom- 
mendation, which could be a guide both to 
national and to ILO action.” 

The Report deals next with income poli- 
cies in relation to the objectives of economic 
growth, full employment and price stability 
in many of the highly industrialized coun- 
tries having free-market economies. 


Trade Unions and Labour Relations 


In its analysis of trade union and labour- 
management relations problems, the Report 
concentrates on the situation of the develop- 
ing countries and on the question of how 
to make ILO action on their behalf more 
effective. 

It is, in Mr. Morse’s view, incumbent 
upon the ILO to devise a strategy of action 
for the promotion of sound trade union 
development and viable systems of labour 
relations in countries pursuing the aims of 
rapid economic development. This strategy, 
he says, “would deploy in an integrated 
manner the ILO’s various instrumentalities 
of action: international standards, technical 
co-operation, educational and training acti- 
vities, research work and the dissemination 
of information.” 

Mr. Morse holds that the ILO should 
encourage and assist in the formation of 
national policies for labour relations, in 
which employers’ organizations and trade 
unions are associated with governments. 


Automation and Technological Change 


Mr. Morse points out that the urgent 
need for an expanded ILO program on 
automation and technological change arises 
not because technological progress is new, 
but because it has gone forward at a very 
rapid pace in the industrialized countries 
in recent years and seems likely to accelerate 
still more in future. He observes, too, that 
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the problems of automation are not limited 
to “free-enterprise” countries but also affect 
countries having a planned economy, and 
he warns against underestimating the poten- 
tial impact of advanced technology in 
developing countries. 

Mr. Morse notes that there are a num- 
ber of types of action which the ILO 
should take in this connection through its 
work as an international clearing house, 
through international technical co-operation 
on methodology, through expanded research 
activity and through programs to secure 
better public understanding of the problems 
involved. 


Role of International Labour Conference 


Mr. Morse devotes an important section 
of his Report to an examination of the part 
played by the International Labour Confer- 
ence. He notes that while no proposal has 
been made during recent discussions to 
change the composition of the Conference 
or his method of voting, questions have 
been raised concerning certain of its pro- 
cedures and arrangements. 


One aspect of the Conference that has 
given rise to difficulties in recent years has 
been the procedure for the examination of 
resolutions. These difficulties, Mr. Morse 
notes, stem from the increasing number of 
resolutions submitted and the increasing 
proportion of resolutions involving political 
questions of a far-reaching character for 
which the ILO does not have major inter- 
national responsibility. The cumulative effect 
of these factors has been to place a greatly 
increased burden on the Resolutions Com- 
mittee and to make it difficult for it to 
complete its work within the time available 
in a manner satisfactory to the Conference 
as a whole. 

“Fundamentally,” Mr. Morse writes, “the 
problem arises from the difference in nature 
between the agenda of the Conference and 
the resolutions submitted to the Conference 
on questions not included in the agenda.” 

Mr. Morse says, too, that “no procedural 
or institutional device can adequately replace 
a wise restraint on the submission to the 
Conference of proposals relating to matters 
in respect of which the responsibility for 
action on behalf of the United Nations 
family rests primarily on the political organs 
of the United Nations.” 


Credentials Procedure 


Another aspect of the arrangements for 
the Conference mentioned by Mr. Morse 
as calling for possible reconsideration is 
the procedure for the examination of objec- 
tions to the credentials of delegates or 
technical advisers. 
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Mr. Morse pays tribute to the great 
devotion with which the successive chair- 
men and members of the Credentials Com- 
mittee have discharged the duties entrusted 
to them by the Conference. But there is, he 
says, an inherent defect in an arrangement 
under which members of the Credentials 
Committee may sometimes appear to be at 
the same time both party and judge. 

In these circumstances, Mr. Morse sug- 
gests, the Conference may wish to consider 
the possibility of entrusting certain of the 
present functions of the Credentials Com- 
mittee to an independent judicial body. Such 
a body, he says, could consider objections 
before they are submitted to the Credentials 
Committee or to the Conference. 


Revision of Standards 


Mr. Morse calls attention to the fact 
that there is no procedure whereby a Con- 
vention which has failed to fulfil its purpose, 
or alternatively has wholly fulfilled its 
purpose, can be taken off the ILO statute 
book. As a result, he says, a certain num- 
ber of Conventions are dead wood impairing 
the vitality of the International Labour 
Code as a living force. 

Mr. Morse notes, too, that neither the 
Conference nor the Governing Body has a 
standing revision committee which can 
undertake over a period of years the con- 
tinuing task of systematically revising exist- 
ing instruments to bring them into line with 
newer developments. He suggests, therefore, 
that the Conference might decide to add 
to its permanent committee structure a 
revision committee, which would consider 
each year a Convention or group of related 
Conventions included, for the reconsidera- 
tion of some particular provision or feature, 
in the agenda of the Conference for that 
year. 


Mr. Morse lists a total of 31 Conventions 
—more than a quarter of the total number 
so far adopted—that could usefully be 
included in an initial revision program. 


Industrial Committees 


The role of the ILO’s Industrial Com- 
mittees, set up in 1945 as standing tripartite 
organs for the consideration of conditions 
in certain industries or affecting certain 
occupational groups, also is subjected by 
Mr. Morse to careful scrutiny. 

He believes that, in the case of certain 
Industrial Committees, sessions might be 
held at less frequent intervals and that 
other meetings could be held in their stead. 
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TEAMWORK 


in. INDUSTRY 


Failure to keep employees informed on 
company matters which concern them has 
an unsettling tendency which adversely 
affects production, says Robert E. Jacob, 
president and general manager of Cana- 
dian Crittal Metal Window Ltd., Toronto. 
“Our employees know generally how we 
run our business,” he said recently to 
visitors from the Department’s Labour- 
Management Co-operation Service. Most of 
the educating is done through the plant’s 
Joint Production Committee, made up of 
two management and three employee repre- 
sentatives. 

Periodically Mr. Jacob, the general sales 
manager, the secretary-treasurer or some 
other officer addresses the group on various 
aspects of company operations. Information 
received by the union representatives—one 
of whom is the local president—is dis- 
seminated verbally to their fellow-workers 
in the plant. Following JPC meetings, 
management also distributes copies of the 
minutes to each of the 100 employees. 

Management attaches considerable im- 
portance to this distribution because it has 
proved a_ stimulus to “feed-back.” 
Employees take the minutes home to read— 
and come back with another idea. “They 
also prevent a breakdown in communica- 
tions with people who are inclined to be 
quiet and reserved,” said Mr. Jacob. He 
explained that, since 60 per cent of the 
firm’s contracts are for custom work, the 
primary problems are quality and delivery 
dates. “Our employees know that we get 
orders by being competitive,” he said. 
“They knew that promptness has a bearing 
on new orders. Experience has taught us 
that employee awareness of management’s 
over-all problems is an aid to production.” 

Plant manager William Beatt stated that 
agendas-in-advance are recommended by 
both union and management. Most of the 
JPC’s attention is directed toward straight- 
forward production problems. Since 60 per 
cent of Canadian Crittall’s business is with 
custom-built work, the pressure exerted 
under these conditions calls for a lot of 
flexibility on the part of management, com- 
mittee and employees. Production is based 
almost entirely on the “efficiency of working 
conditions.” As for the employees’ output 
of ideas: “Of all the suggestions we received, 
I would say that 90 per cent of them are 
really practical items,” said Mr. Beatt. 
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Harry Hilton, president of United Steel- 
workers’ Local 4392, described joint con- 
sultation at Crittall as “a great help.” He 
reported that only twice during the last 12 
months were union-management problems 
referred to the international representative— 
and these were of a minor nature. 

Mr. Hilton is employed as a punch press 
operator and is one of the union members 
serving on the JPC, which was formed a 
year ago to raise production efficiency. He 
thinks that association on the committee has 
also indirectly boosted morale, improved 
communications and brought the employees 
closer to management. “We are tackling our 
problems on a 50-50 basis,” he said. “You 
must have this kind of teamwork to make 
any sort of advance.” 


* * * 


Fear of being ridiculed, and fear of being 
ignored are no longer problems among 
employees working in the shops and plants 
division of the city engineering department 
in Calgary, Alta. A progress report sub- 
mitted to the division’s Labour-Management 
Production Committee by retiring member 
Harold Denhoff indicates that five years of 
joint consultation have established greater 
mutual trust between labour and manage- 
ment and have greatly increased general 
understanding, morale and safety. The 270 
employees serving on the engineering 
department’s shops and plants division’s 
LMPC are members of Local 37, National 
Union of Public Employees (CLC). 

Keen interest may characterize the atti- 
tude of labour-management committee mem- 
bers toward a new problem but that interest 
will soon be lost if the problem is left 
unresolved too long. So claims a year-end 
report submitted by incinerator foreman J. 
Dean to fellow members of the sanitation 
division Labour-Management Production 
Committee of Calgary’s engineering depart- 
ment. Mr. Dean suggested that some types 
of problems required more research than 
others and that the necessary field work 
ought to be made available in such cases. 
The 120 employees serving on the sanita- 
tion division’s LMPC are also members of 
NUPE Local 37. 


Establishment of Labour-Management 
Committees is encouraged and assisted by 
the Labour-Management Co-operation Serv- 
ice, Industrial Relations Branch, Department 
of Labour. In addition to field representa- 


tives located in key industrial centres, who 

are available to help both managements and 

trade unions, the Service provides various 

pics in the form of booklets, posters and 
Ss. 
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INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS 


AND CONCILIATION 





Certification and Other Proceedings before 
the Canada Labour Relations Board 


The Canada Labour Relations Board met 
for three days during March. The Board 
issued four certificates designating bargain- 
ing agents, rejected two applications for 
certification, and also rejected one applica- 
tion for revocation of certification. During 
the month the Board received four applica- 
tions for certification, one application for 
revocation of certification, and two requests 
for review under Section 61(2) of the Act 
seeking review of earlier decisions. 


Applications for Certification Granted 


1. International Longshoremen’s and 
Warehousemen’s Union, Local 501, on 
behalf of a unit of lockermen and water- 
boys employed by the Western Stevedoring 
Company Limited and working in the ports 
of Vancouver and New Westminster, B.C. 
tl Gustviate D225); 


2. District 50, United Mine Workers of 
America, on behalf of a unit of drivers 
and warehousemen employed by McClure 
Transport Limited, Edmundston, N.B. 
(L. Gerd pre p.4309 ).: 

3. International Brotherhood of Team- 
sters, Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and 
Helpers of America, Local 141, Warehouse- 
men and Miscellaneous Drivers, on behalf 
of a unit of truck drivers employed by 
Wilkins Transport Limited, Chatham, Ont. 
(.Gi, Apr -p. 309): 

4. Retail, Wholesale and Department 
Store Union, Local 580, on behalf of a 
unit of drivers, yardmen, and mechanics 
employed by Associated Enterprises Ltd., 
Salmo, B-C.“¢(L.G:; Apr; p. 309). 


Applications for Certification Rejected 


1. Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Warehousemen 
and Helpers, Local Union No. 880 of the 
International Brotherhood of ‘Teamsters, 
Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and Helpers of 
America, applicant, and The Windsor Truck 
and Storage Company Limited, Windsor, 
Ont., respondent (L.G., Mar., p. 225). The 
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application was rejected for the reason that 
it was not supported by a majority of the 
employees affected in the representation 
vote conducted by the Board. 


2. General Drivers, Warehousemen and 
Helpers, Local Union No. 979 of the 
International Brotherhood of Teamsters, 
Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and Helpers of 
America, applicant, and Empire Freight- 
ways Limited, Winnipeg, Man., respondent, 
and the Canadian Brotherhood of Railway, 
Transport and General Workers, inter- 
vener (L.G., Mar., p. 226). The applica- 
tion was rejected for the reason that the 
unit for which the application was made 
was not considered to be appropriate for 
collective bargaining. 


Application for Revocation Rejected 


The Board rejected an application for 
revocation of certification affecting Lucien 
Jarraud, Germaine Buteau, ef al, applicants, 
CJMS Radio Montreal Limited (formerly 
La Bonne Chanson Inc.), respondent, and 
National Association of Broadcast Em- 
ployees and Technicians, respondent, (L.G., 
Feb., p. 143) (see “Reasons for Judgment” 
below). 


Applications for Certification Received 


1. International Longshoremen’s and 
Warehousemen’s Union, Local 501, Cana- 
dian Area, on behalf of a unit of dockmen- 
drivers employed by Lynn Terminals 
Limited, North Vancouver, B.C. (Investi- 
gating Officer: G. H. Purvis). 

2. General Truck Drivers and Helpers 
Union, Local 31, of the International 
Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, 
Warehousemen and Helpers of America, on 
behalf of a unit of employees of Flanders 
Van Service Ltd., Vancouver, B.C. (Investi- 
gating Officer: G. H. Purvis). 

3. The National Syndicate of the Em- 
ployees of the Trucking Industry, Saguenay- 





This section covers proceedings under the Industrial Relations and Disputes Investi- 
gation Act, involving the administrative services of the Minister of Labour, the Canada 
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Lake St. John, Inc., on behalf of a unit of 
employees of Roberval Express Limited, 
Chambord, Que. (Investigating Officer: R. 
L. Fournier). 

4. Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Warehousemen 
and Helpers, Local Union 880 of the Inter- 
national Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauf- 
feurs, Warehousemen and Helpers of 
America, on behalf of a unit of employees 
of the Dominion Auto Transit Co. Ltd., 
Walkerville, Ont. (Investigating Officer: A. 
B. Whitfield). 


Requests Received for Review of Decisions 


1. Request for review of the certificate 
issued by the Board on December 28, 1962, 
to the Canadian Brotherhood of Railway, 
Transport, and General Workers in respect 
of a unit of various manual and clerical 
employees of the Canadian National Rail- 
ways (L.G., Feb., p. 142). The request for 
review was made by The Order of Railroad 
Telegraphers, which had intervened to con- 


Conciliation services under the Industrial 
Relations and Disputes Investigation Act are 
provided by the Minister of Labour through 
the Industrial Relations Branch. The branch 
also acts as the administrative arm of the 
Canada Labour Relations Board in matters 
under the Act involving the board. 

The Industrial Relations and Disputes 
Investigation Act came into force on Sep- 
tember 1, 1948. It revoked the Wartime 
Labour Relations Regulations, P.C. 1003, 
which became effective in March, 1944, and 
repealed the Industrial Disputes Investigation 
Act, which had been in force from 1907 
until superseded by the Wartime Regulations 
in 1944. Decisions, orders and certificates 
given under the Wartime Regulations by the 
Minister of Labour and the Wartime Labour 
Relations Board are continued in force and 
effect by the Act. 

The Act applies to industries within 
federal jurisdiction, i.e., navigation, shipping, 
interprovincial railways, canals, telegraphs, 
interprovincial and international steamship 
lines and ferries, aerodromes and air trans- 
portation, radio broadcasting stations and 
works declared by Parliament to be for the 
general advantage of Canada or two or 
more of its provinces. Additionally, the Act 
provides that provincial authorities, if they 
so desire, may enact similar legislation for 
application to industries within provincial 
jurisdiction and make mutually satisfactory 
arrangements with the federal Government 
for the administration of such legislation. 

The Minister of Labour is charged with 
the administration of the Act and is directly 
responsible for the appointment of con- 
ciliation officers, conciliation boards, and 
Industrial Inquiry Commissions concerning 
complaints that the Act has been violated 
or that a party has failed to bargain collec- 
tively, and for application for consent to 
prosecute. 

The Canada Labour Relations Board is 
established under the Act as successor to 
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test the application for certification made by 
the Canadian Brotherhood of Railway, 
Transport, and General Workers. 

2. Request for review of certificate issued 
by the Board on February 13, 1959, affect- 
ing Eldorado Mining and Refining Group 
of the Civil Service Association of Canada, 
petitioner, and Eldorado Mining and Refin- 
ing Limited, respondent (Metallurgical 
Laboratories, Ottawa) (L.G. 1959, p. 386). 


Application for Revocation Received 


Twin City Broadcasting Company 
Limited, Kitchener, Ont., applicant, and 
National Association of Broadcast Em- 
ployees and Technicians, respondent. The 
application was for revocation of the 
certification issued by the Board on October 
4, 1962, to the National Association of 
Broadcast Employees and Technicians in 
respect of a unit of employees of the com- 
pany employed at Radio Station CKKW 
(L.G- Dec: 1962.5ps 1556): 


Scope and Administration of Industrial Relations and Disputes Investigation Act 


the Wartime Labour Relations Board to 
administer provisions concerning the certi- 
fication of bargaining agents, the writing of 
provisions—for incorporation into collective 
agreements—fixing a procedure for the final 
settlement of disputes concerning the mean- 
ing or violation of such agreements and the 
investigation of complaints referred to it by 
the minister that a party has failed to 
bargain collectively and to make every 
reasonable effort to conclude a collective 
agreement. 

Copies of the Industrial Relations and 
Disputes Investigation Act, the Regulations 
made under the Act, and the Rules of 
Procedure of the Canada Labour Relations 
Board are available upon request to the 
Department of Labour, Ottawa. 

Proceedings under the Industrial Rela- 
tions and Disputes Investigation Act are 
reported below under two headings: (1) 
Certification and other Proceedings before 
the Canada Labour Relations Board and 
(2) Conciliation and other Proceedings 
before the Minister of Labour. 

Industrial Relations Officers of the De- 
partment of Labour are stationed at Vancou- 
ver, Winnipeg, Toronto, Ottawa, Montreal, 
Fredericton, Halifax and St. John’s, New- 
foundland. The territory of four officers 
resident in Vancouver comprises British 
Columbia, Alberta and the Yukon and 
Northwest Territories; two officers stationed 
in Winnipeg cover the provinces of Sas- 
katchewan and Manitoba and Northwestern 
Ontario; four officers resident in Toronto 
confine their activities to Ontario; five 
officers in Montreal are assigned to the 
province of Quebec, and a total of three 
officers resident in Fredericton, Halifax and 
St. John’s represent the Department in the 
Maritime Provinces and Newfoundland. The 
headquarters of the Industrial Relations 
Branch and the Director of Industrial Rela- 
tions and -staff are situated in Ottawa. 
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Reasons for Judgment 


Application for Revocation of Certification affecting 


Lucien Jarraud, Germaine Buteau, ef al 


CJMS Radio Montreal Limited (formerly La Bonne Chanson Inc.) 
National Association of Broadcast Employees and Technicians 


This is an application made by a number 
of employees in the bargaining unit to 
revoke the certification granted by the 
Board on October 7, 1955 to NABET as 
bargaining agent for a unit of employees of 
the company, whose name at that time was 
La Bonne Chanson Inc. 


The application for revocation is dated 
the 30th day of November 1962. On October 
17, 1961, a collective agreement was entered 
into between NABET and the company, 
which agreement was still in force when 
this application for revocation was made. 
On November 30, 1962, there were about 
30 employees who were members of the 
bargaining unit, of whom 24 signed the 
application for revocation. 

The application came before the Board 
at a hearing on January 29, 1963, but the 
hearing, not being completed on that date, 
was resumed and completed on the 19th 
day of March, 1963. 

The application sets out the grounds for 
asking revocation as follows: 

5. THAT both during the term of the said 
collective agreements and during the negotia- 
tions that brought about the collective agreement 
presently in existence, the relations between 
the employees, on one part, and NABET (on 
the other part) have been most difficult and 
the undersigned were able to notice that the 
officers of NABET were more concerned with 
the interests and fate of their Association than 
with the interests and welfare of the em- 
ployees of CJMS Radio Montreal Limited and 
the good relations which should exist between 
the employees and the employer; 

6. THAT the undersigned have been able to 
notice more particularly the weakness and the 
lack of understanding on the part of the 
officers of NABET during the negotiations 
which led to the collective agreement presently 
in existence, as well as during the subsequent 
period when the officers and the official repre- 
sentatives of NABET tried, both by their 
actions and by their words, to create an uneasi- 
ness both in the midst and amongst the em- 
ployees of CJMS Radio Montreal and within 
the establishment. 


On these grounds the applicants sub- 
mitted, in paragraphs 7 and 8 of the appli- 
cation, that it was important and urgent that 
they assume themselves the responsibility 
of protecting their own interests and per- 
sonally administering the matter of the 
relations that must exist between them and 


Applicants 
Respondent 
Respondent 


the company, and that the baneful and 
dangerous interference of third parties who 
were not concerned with the existence of 
a good understanding with their employer, 
nor with the maintenance of smooth and 
friendly relations within the company’s 
establishment, be eliminated. 


In its reply to the application NABET 
denied the allegations contained in para- 
graphs 5 and 6 of the application, quoted 
above, asserting that its relations with the 
company were always extremely difficult, 
but not with the employees; that these diffi- 
culties were solely and entirely due to the 
employer’s anti-union attitude, to his refusal 
to carry out his commitments, to his total 
disregard for the laws and government 
agencies and to his constant desire to rid 
himself of NABET, the agency certified 
by the Board, such desire being constantly 
shown by his encouraging the establishment 
of an independent association and the appli- 
cation for revocation. The reply further 
alleged that the actions and attitudes of 
the employer had all been and still were 
intended to prevent NABET from efficiently 
representing the employees, and also to dis- 
courage the employees from wishing to 
be represented by NABET. 


NABET’s reply asserted that when signing 
the application for revocation the employees 
never wanted to protect themselves but 
rather to comply with the wish, the pleasure 
and the will of the employer. It further 
claimed that NABET had always tried to 
obtain good working conditions for the 
employees, through collective bargaining, 
and was always ready to co-operate with 
the employer, notwithstanding his constant 
refusal. It also alleged that the application 
and supporting affidavits were signed with 
the knowledge of the employer, with his 
approval and during the hours of work. 

Finally NABET’s reply submitted that the 
application is premature and illegal in view 
of the collective agreement between NABET 
and the company, and under the Act. 

The company’s reply to the application 
admitted, except for paragraphs 7 and 8, 
all of the contentions contained therein, 
including those in paragraphs 5 and 6, as 


The Board consisted of C. Rhodes Smith, Chairman, and E. R. Complin, A. J. Hills 
and Donald MacDonald, members. The judgment of the Board was delivered by the 


Chairman. 
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being, to the best of its knowledge, true 
and substantiated, and in accordance with 
the *factse 2 

With respect to paragraphs 7 and 8 of 
the application the company’s reply stated: 


2. That it cannot speak for the employees 
of CJMS Radio Montreal Limited in respect 
of their direct and personal relations with the 
officers of the National Association of Broad- 
cast Employees and Technicians, since its em- 
ployees have, in the past, always been entirely 
free, and are still entirely free to draw their 
own conclusions in this matter, but the mise- 
en-cause has sufficiently known the officers of 
the National Association of Broadcast Em- 
ployees and Technicians (NABET) and has 
sufficiently experienced their policies to be 
unreservedly of the opinions expressed in the 
contention contained in paragraphs 7 and 8 
of said application for revocation of certifica- 
Honk 


The company’s reply further stated that 
the application for revocation appeared 
admissible and that it had no intention of 
contesting it. 

The application for revocation is made 
under Section 11 of the Industrial Relations 
and Disputes Investigation Act, (R.S.C., 
1952, C. 152), which reads as follows: 

11. Where in the opinion of the Board a 
bargaining agent no longer represents a major- 
ity of employees in the unit for which it was 
certified, the Board may revoke such certifica- 
tion and thereupon, notwithstanding sections 
14 and 15, the employer shall not be required 
to bargain collectively with the bargaining 
agent, but nothing in this section prevents the 
bargaining agent from making an application 
under section 7. 

The Board does not agree with the 
argument of counsel for NABET that the 
application for revocation of certification 
is premature and illegal in view of the 
collective agreement between NABET and 
the company, and under the Act. In our 
opinion, Section 11 of the Act must be 
given effect according to its terms, which 
are clear and simple. It is not in any sense 
subject to Section 14 or Section 15, as 
submitted by counsel. The reference in 
Section 11 to Sections 14 and 15 deals only 
with the situation which will exist if and 
when revocation of certification has been 
granted, and does not limit in any way 
the Board’s power to deal with an applica- 
tion for decertification. The same reasoning 
applies to the reference to Section 7. Nor 
does the existence of a collective agreement 
between a union and a company prevent 
a number of employees from applying for 
revocation of certification and attempting 
to convince the Board that the union no 
Jonger represents a majority of the em- 
ployees in the bargaining unit. 

In the Board’s opinion, the words “the 
Board may revoke such certification” in this 
context clearly mean that the Board has 
a discretion and that it is required to exer- 
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cise its judgment in granting or refusing 
revocation. The important issue in this case 
thus becomes whether the Board should 
grant the revocation asked by the large 
majority of employees in the bargaining 
unit who have signed the application, or 
whether the circumstances are such that 
the Board should exercise its discretion by 
refusing the application. 

Control of the company has changed 
hands since certification was issued to 
NABET in 1955. Mr. Raymond Crépault 
stated that he purchased the company at the 
end of 1957, at which time it was bankrupt. 
Since then it appears that its position has 
improved considerably. 

Since 1959 there has been a very high 
percentage turnover of employees of the 
company. The evidence is that, of the 
persons employed by the company in No- 
vember 1959, only two or three were still 
employed at the date of the hearing, January 
29, 1963, and that of those employed in 
September 1960, only six were still em- 
ployed on that date. One employee was 
dismissed in 1959 and several others in 
1960. We have no evidence that any others 
have been dismissed, but since a strike, 
which began on August 11, 1961, and ended 
on October 17 of the same year, quite a 
number have left the company’s employ, at 
least three of them for positions with 
another broadcasting company. 

From the parol evidence it appears that 
only four employees in the bargaining unit 
were members of NABET at the date of 
the application for decertification. 

At the two hearings seventeen employees 
and three former employees gave evidence. 
All but two of the present employees were 
called by the applicants, and all the present 
employees who gave evidence favoured the 
application. 


Very little of the parol evidence supported 
the allegations in paragraphs 5 and 6 of the 
application for revocation of certification. 
Most of the witnesses either said they had 
no personal complaint about NABET or 
said they had never been spoken to by a 
representative of NABET or knew nothing 
of NABET. 


One of the applicants, Lucien Jarraud, 
gave evidence at the January 29 hearing 
relating to the strike which began on 
Friday, August 11, 1961. He stated that a 
NABET officer told him on August 11 that 
there was a strike because the company’s 
president, Mr. Crépault, did not want to 
negotiate with NABET, that Mr. Crépault 
told him the next morning that he had not 
refused to negotiate but had given a letter 
that he would negotiate on Monday, that 
NABET officials at first denied receiving 
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the letter but later one of them, Mr. 
Pedneault, admitted having it and referred 
to an addition in Mr. Crépault’s handwriting 
that he would negotiate on Monday. In the 
course of his evidence he said: 

... 1 didn’t see this letter, they didn’t want 
to show me the letter, and I said, “If you 
have it you have to show me.” I wasn’t even 
on strike at the time. Why they had the 
handwriting of Mr. Crépault there certifying 
that what was in the letter was true; he signed 
in his own handwriting, and then to prove that 
Mr. Crépault really wrote that in his own 
handwriting, Mr. Demers, who was the general 
manager, initialled that and the bookkeeper, 
Mr. Lanctot, also initialled it. 


At the March 18 hearing, Mr. Jarraud 
was shown a letter dated August 11, 1961, 
from Mr. Crépault to Mr. Duquette (In- 
dustrial Relations Officer of the Department 
of Labour). He identified the letter as the 
one sent by Mr. Crépault, but on this 
occasion said it was shown to him by 
someone on the picket line. 


An examination of [this letter] discloses 
that it bears Mr. Crépault’s signature and 
an unsigned handwritten postscript. The 
letter contains a statement of willingness to 
sign an agreement in certain terms and the 
postscript agrees to a change in one of 
the terms. Nowhere in the letter or in the 
postscript is there any reference to negotiat- 
ing on Monday or at any time. Beside the 
postscript are Mr. Lanctot’s initials, but 
Mr. Demers’ initials do not appear any- 
where. 

The Board considers Mr. Jarraud to be 
an honest witness, sincerely trying to tell 
the truth as he remembered it. However, 
the marked discrepancies between his evi- 
dence and the facts as disclosed by the letter 
indicate that his memory is far from 
reliable. The Board therefore has concluded 
that his evidence cannot be given much 
weight. Further, he had never attended any 
meetings of the union, nor taken part in 
any discussions between NABET and com- 
pany Officers. 


Mr. Jarraud and one other witness com- 
plained of statements made to them by other 
employees or by NABET members when 
working on the company’s premises during 
the 1961 strike. 


Mr. Jarraud further gave evidence that 
NABET, subsequent to the date on which 
the application for revocation was made, 
opposed an application for an FM license 
that had been made by the company prior 
to that date. It was submitted that this 
incident showed NABET was not interested 
in advancing the interests of the employees. 
Obviously it could not be considered a 
reason for the application for revocation of 
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certification, and, as no reason was given 
for NABET’s alleged opposition, the Board 
considers this evidence has no value. 

All of the 24 employees who signed the 
application for revocation of certification 
took identical affidavits swearing to the 
truth of all the facts contained in the appli- 
cation. Many of them had been employees 
of the company for only a short period, in 
one case four days, in others two or three 
months. None of these could have had 
personal knowledge of things referred to 
in the application which occurred long 
before they became employees. 

In the Board’s opinion the allegations 
against NABET contained in paragraphs 5 
and 6 of the application have not been 
proved. From the parol evidence the real 
reasons for the application appear to have 
been the following: 

1. Unwillingness to pay money (dues) to 
an organization (NABET) which did nothing 
for them. This reason was given by the 
great majority of witnesses, generally in 
very similar words. In the Board’s opinion 
this was the decisive factor in the minds 
of most of the applicants. 

2. We do not need an outside organiza- 
tion as an intermediary between us and our 
employer. We have good relations with 
him and can deal with him better ourselves. 

3. Some witnesses expressed a dislike of 
all unions. 

4. Some witnesses referred to general 
dissatisfaction with NABET. 

5. A few witnesses said they signed the 
application in order to follow the general 
trend. 

6. One witness said he was aware that 
the employer did not seem to be in favour 
of this union (NABET). 

The statement that NABET did nothing 
for the employees is perhaps understandable 
on the part of a number of witnesses who 
stated either that they knew nothing of 
the collective agreement or that they had 
never seen it. The agreement of October 
17, 1961 is a document of 32 pages plus 
two appendices. It is a pretty complete 
document. Referring only to the salary 
clauses we find that it provides for rates 
of pay for various classifications, with 
regular $5.00 increments in the weekly rates 
up to a maximum for each classification. It 
also provides that on the 1st of January 
1962, every employee will receive an in- 
crease of $1.00 per week and that on the 
1st of October 1962, and again on the ist 
of October 1963, every employee will re- 
ceive increases of $2.00 per week. These 
increases are certainly gains obtained by 
NABET for the employees through the 
agreement. 
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Much of the objection to being repre- 
sented by NABET appears to stem from the 
time of the strike, though very few of the 
applicants were employees of the company 
at that time. The only evidence we have 
concerning the beginning of the strike is 
that of Alfred Pedneault, International Rep- 
resentative of NABET, who serviced the 
Montreal local of NABET dealing with 
this company. His evidence on the point is 
as follows: 

BY MR. ROSS (a member of the Board): 

Q. May I ask one question following that. 
Was the strike called by NABET or was it 
undertaken by the employees alone? 

A. It was undertaken by the employees. If 
you will permit me to state, my recommenda- 
tion at the meeting was not to go on strike 
on that date but the employees were fed up 
the way there were negotiations since about 
fifteen months and they could not come to 
an agreement and they had nothing before 
them to prove that we could reach an agree- 
ment in a short time. They decided, all the 
employees who were there—well, let us say 


almost unanimously because only one voted 
against the strike. 


BY MR. DESAULNIERS 
NABETI]: 

Q. Who was the one who voted against it? 

A. We could not find out. It was a secret 


ballot and there was one against the strike 
and the others were in favour of it. 


He was cross-examined by Mr. Tremblay 
[for the applicants] about this meeting: 


Q. Were all the employees at that time at 
the meeting for the strike? Were they present? 
A. I think 80 or 85 per cent were present. 
Q. 80 or 85 per cent were present? 

As ¥ eS: 


This evidence should be read in conjunc- 
tion with that of Mr. Jarraud about the 
letter of August 11, 1961, from Mr. Cré- 
pault to Mr. Duquette. This indicates that 
Mr. Crépault’s statement in the unsigned 
postscript that he accepted a specific change 
desired in the proposed collective agreement 
was not believed. This disbelief apparently 
touched off the strike. 

The foregoing evidence indicates that it 
was the employees themselves and not the 
union who were responsible for the strike’s 
beginning. 

The evidence submitted at the hearing 
on January 29 makes it abundantly clear 
that since November 1959 there has been 
a long series of serious difficulties between 
the company and NABET, as shown by 
complaints made by NABET to the Minister 
of Labour or to the Board. 

The first complaint, November 10, 1959, 
alleged refusal of the employer to arbitrate 
a grievance concerning dismissal of an em- 
ployee, notwithstanding the provision in the 
collective agreement then in existence re- 
quiring arbitration. The second complaint, 
September 7, 1960, alleged refusal to arbi- 
trate a similar grievance concerning the 
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dismissal of eight employees in the technical 
group arising out of changes in the com- 
pany’s methods of operation. It was alleged 
that these changes required other employees, 
announcers, to carry out technical functions 
contrary to the terms of the collective agree- 
ment. It seems clear that in both of these 
cases the employer did refuse to arbitrate. 
Settlement of the disputes was apparently 
reached through the mediation of a concilia- 
tion officer of the Department of Labour. 
It should be stated that when this second 
complaint occurred, the term of the former 
collective agreement had expired, and nego- 
tiations for a new agreement had begun. 


A third complaint was made on February 
7, 1961, that the employer, after the expiry 
date of a collective agreement, and while 
negotiations for a new agreement were 
under way, unilaterally changed conditions 
of employment and stated he would change 
certain conditions, e.g., he would no longer 
deduct union dues at the source. The com- 
plaint listed six grievances in this connec- 
tion which it stated had been submitted 
to the company but that it had been im- 
possible to have a meeting with the company 
to discuss these grievances. 


A Conciliation Board was established by 
the Minister of Labour on March 7, 1961, 
which rendered a unanimous report on 
May 19, 1961, most of whose terms had 
previously been agreed to between the 
parties. On June 21, 1961, Mr. Crépault 
wrote the Director of Industrial Relations, 
Department of Labour, stating: “. . .in the 
present circumstances, the company cannot 
give effect to the report of the board of 
conciliation.” The dispute was not settled 
and about two months later, on August 11, 
1961, the strike previously referred to began. 

The strike terminated on October 17, 
1961, and a new collective agreement was 
entered into bearing that date. The strike 
seems to have occasioned much bitterness. 
By the terms of settlement two employees 
were not reinstated with the company, and 
others did not return to work with the 
company. 

On October 13, 1961, shortly before the 
end of the strike, Mr. Crépault wrote the 
Director of Industrial Relations, making a 
formal request for the Board to decertify 
NABET. On October 17, 1961, the request 
was withdrawn by telegram. 

Further difficulties arose in 1962 between 
the company and NABET. Early in June 
NABET applied to the Board to establish 
a procedure for the final settlement of 
grievances or disputes concerning the appli- 
cation, the interpretation or the violation 
of the collective agreement between the 
company and NABET, which might directly 
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involve the company and the union. On 
July 18, Mr. Crépault wrote the Chief 
Executive Officer of the Board, the letter 
stating in part: “For all practical purposes, 
there exists a collective agreement, in due 
form, binding the parties concerned, and 
we have no intention whatsoever of allow- 
ing whomsoever to alter this document at 
this stage.” 


The Board, in accordance with Section 
19 (2) of the Act, prescribed a provision 
as requested, the collective agreement pre- 
viously having no provision on the specific 
point. 


On September 5, 1962, NABET wrote the 
Minister of Labour requesting authority to 
proceed against the company for not follow- 
ing the established grievance procedure to 
settle the dispute last referred to, which 
arose out of the failure of the company 
to comply with specific provisions of the 
collective agreement, including a require- 
ment to supply NABET with a list of 
employees showing the length of service of 
each employee. The agreement contained 
a provision for checkoff of union dues for 
all employees hired after the agreement was 
signed and for all other employees who 
signed an authorization form for this pur- 
pose. A conciliation officer of the Depart- 
ment intervened and the dispute was settled 
by agreement. 


On January 7, 1963, NABET made a 
further complaint to the Minister of Labour 
alleging that the company had unilaterally 
amended the agreements reached through 
the conciliator in the last mentioned dispute, 
that NABET had submitted five new griev- 
ances to the company which had made no 
reply, that NABET had then notified the 
company of its intention to resort to 
arbitration but that the company had refused 
to nominate its representative to the arbi- 
tration board. The complaint requested 
authorization to prosecute the company. 
Such authorization was given by the Minis- 
ter during the period between the first and 
second hearings held by this Board. 

On January 22, 1963, NABET wrote the 
company stating that the union dues of 
employees for the months of November 
and December 1962 had not been received, 
as required by the terms of the collective 
agreement. Mr. Pedneault stated in evidence 
on January 29 that no answer to this letter 
had been received. 

None of the allegations referred to in 
these complaints were denied at the Board 
hearings, though in some instances an 
explanation of the company’s position is 
given in letters written by Mr. Crépault 
at the time of the complaint. 
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In the autumn of 1960 an association of 
employees of the company was formed, 
separate and distinct from the union. There 
is no evidence that Mr. Crépault proposed 
or sponsored this association in any way. 
It is clear, however, that he has consistently 
favoured the association. The first meeting 
to form the association and obtain signa- 
tures for membership, and at least some 
subsequent meetings, were held on company 
premises. One meeting was apparently held 
in Mr. Crépault’s office, though he was not 
present. Mr. Crépault attended some meet- 
ings and spoke at them. One witness who 
is not now employed by the company said 
that there were two meetings at which they 
had coffee and biscuits. He said: 

The meeting start around 2 or half past 
2 or 3 o'clock in the afternoon and we stop 
all work to go to the meeting. Then Mr. 
Crépault was there and he says, you may stay 
on the association of NABET and the other, 
I don’t mind, but, I will be happy if you are 
all together because it is an association and 
we can make picnics and fun and hockey and 
play games and everything like that. If you 
are with me, well we are together to sign 
for individual contracts and we will be happy 


because I do not understand how strangers 
will come in this station. 


Two witnesses said that at an association 
meeting, apparently in 1960 or 1961, there 
was discussion of decertification of NABET. 
One said they were to sign a form showing 
they were resigning from NABET. It is 
quite clear that employees were free to 
talk about the association on company 
premises and during working hours, but one 
witness said he was warned by the general 
manager not to talk about the union 
(NABET) on company premises, that if 
he preferred to keep his job he shouldn't 
forget that he had a wife and three children. 


In 1962 several employees were offered 
by management individual contracts at 
higher rates of pay than they were receiving 
under the collective agreement. One witness, 
not now employed by the company, said 
that according to the contract offered her 
she was to write a letter asking for her 
resignation from NABET and also asking 
not to pay her fees or dues. 


While the evidence concerning the prep- 
aration and execution of this application 
for revocation of certification is not com- 
plete it is clear that the matter was discussed 
on company premises and that management 
did not object. One witness stated that she 
was given permission by her employer to go 
and sign the application. 


After careful consideration of all the 
evidence the Board has come to a definite 
conclusion that NABET has at all times 
tried to discharge its responsibilities to 
the employees it represents and to protect 
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their interests in accordance with the cur- 
rent collective agreement, but that to a 
great extent its efforts to those ends have 
been frustrated by the attitude and actions 
of Mr. Crépault, representing the company. 

On the other hand it is our opinion that 
for a long time Mr. Crépault has followed 
a policy of obstructing NABET rather than 
co-operating to maintain good relations in 
accordance with the spirit and purpose of 
the Act. In fact, the evidence indicates 
strongly that he has desired and still desires 
to get rid of NABET as the bargaining 
agent for the company’s employees. 

In our view, his obstructive actions, 
coupled with his clear preference for and 
verbal support of the association of em- 
ployees and the offering to employees of 
individual contracts at higher rates of pay 
than they were receiving under the collec- 


Conciliation and Other 


tive agreement, have been largely respon- 
sible for many of the employees’ coming 
to the conclusion that they would be better 
off without NABET as their bargaining 
agent. Such tactics are particularly effective 
in a relatively small company where every 
person, whether he or she is an employee 
or comes within the company management, 
knows every other person and contacts 
between management and employees are 
matters of every-day occurrence. 

Under these circumstances the Board has 
come to the conclusion that the application 
for revocation of the certification of NABET 
should not be granted. It is accordingly 
refused. 

(Sgd.) C. RHODES SMITH, 
Chairman 
for the Board. 


Dated at Ottawa, April 25, 1963. 


Proceedings 


before the Minister of Labour 


Conciliation Officers Appointed 


During March, the Minister of Labour 
appointed conciliation officers to deal with 
the following disputes: 


1. Robin Hood Flour Mills Limited, 
Moose Jaw, Sask., and Local 201 of the 
United Packinghouse, Food and Allied 
Workers (Conciliation Officer: J. S. Gunn). 


2. Northern Cleaning Agencies Inc., 
Montreal, and Local 298 of the Building 
Service Employees’ International Union 
(Conciliation Officer: C. E. Poirier). 


3. Rod Service (Ottawa) Limited, Ottawa, 
and Local 91 of the International Brother- 
hood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Warehouse- 
men and Helpers of America (Conciliation 
Officer: F. J. Ainsborough). 


4. TransAir Limited, Winnipeg, and 
Lodge 2223 of the International Associa- 
tion of Machinists (Conciliation Officer: J. 
S. Gunn). 


5. Seaway Forwarding Agencies Limited, 
Sarnia, Ont., and Local 1854 of the Inter- 
national Longshoremen’s Association (Con- 
ciliation Officers: F. J. Ainsborough and 
T.” By McRae): 


Settlements Reported by Conciliation 
Officers 


1. Alaska Cruise Lines, Limited, Van- 
couver, and Seafarers’ International Union 
of Canada (Conciliation Officer: D. S. 
Tysoe) (L.G., Feb., p. 144). 
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2. De Luxe Transportation Limited, 
North Bay, Ont., and Local 419 of the 
International Brotherhood of Teamsters, 
Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and Helpers of 
America (Conciliation Officer: F. J. Ains- 
borough) (L.G., Nov. 1962, p. 1283). 


3. Gill Interprovincial Lines Ltd., North 
Burnaby, B.C., and Local 31 of the Inter- 
national Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauf- 
feurs, Warehousemen and Helpers of 
America (Conciliation Officer: G. R. Cur- 
rie) (L.G., Nov. 1962 p. 1283). 


4, Northern Cleaning Agencies Inc., 
Montreal, and Local 298 of the Building 
Service Employees’ International Union 
(Conciliation Officer: C. E. Poirier) (see 
above). 


Conciliation Boards Appointed 


1. Vancouver Wharves Limited, Van- 
couver, and Local 501 of the International 
Longshoremen’s and Warehousemen’s Union 
(L.G., April, p. 309). 

2. Robin Hood Flour Mills Limited, 
Saskatoon, and Local 342 of the United 
Packinghouse, Food and Allied Workers 
(L.G., April, p. 310). 


Conciliation Boards fully Constituted 


1. The Board of Conciliation and Investi- 
gation established in February to deal with 
a dispute between Eastern Canada Steve- 
doring Co. Ltd., Cullen Stevedoring Co. 
Ltd., Pittston Stevedoring Corporation of 
Canada Limited, Brown and Ryan Limited 
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and Local 1842 of the International Long- 
shoremen’s Association, Toronto (L.G., 
April, p. 311) was fully constituted in 
March with the appointment of His Honour 
Judge P. S. MacKenzie of Walkerton, Ont., 
as Chairman. Judge MacKenzie was 
appointed by the Minister in the absence 
of a joint recommendation from the other 
two members of the Board, W. J. Whittaker, 
Q.C., of Toronto, and A. Andras of 
Ottawa, who were previously appointed on 
the nomination of the companies and union, 
respectively. 

2. The Board of Conciliation and Investi- 
gation established in February to deal with 
a dispute between Hamilton Shipping Co. 
Ltd., Yorkwood Shipping and Trading Co. 
Ltd., Eastern Canada Stevedoring Co. Ltd., 
Cullen Stevedoring Co. Ltd., Pittston Steve- 
doring Corporation of Canada Limited, 
Brown and Ryan Limited and Local 1654 
of the International Longshoremen’s Asso- 
ciation, Hamilton (L.G., April, p. 311) was 
fully constituted in March with the appoint- 
ment of His Honour Judge P. S. Mac- 
Kenzie of Walkerton, Ont., as Chairman. 
Judge MacKenzie was appointed by the 
Minister in the absence of a joint recom- 
mendation from the other two members 
of the Board, W. J. Whittaker, Q.C., of 
Toronto, and A. Andras of Ottawa, who 
were previously appointed on the nomina- 


tion of the companies and union, respec- 
tively. 

3. The Board of Conciliation and Investi- 
gation established in February to deal with 
a dispute between Faraday Uranium Mines 
Limited, Bancroft, Ont., and Local 1006 of 
the International Union of Mine, Mill and 
Smelter Workers (L.G., April, p. 311) was 
fully constituted in March with the appoint- 
ment of Trevor R. Smith of Toronto as 
Chairman. Mr. Smith was appointed by 
the Minister on the joint recommendation 
of the other two members of the Board, 
Alex Harris of Toronto and Drummond 
Wren of Agincourt, who were previously 
appointed on the nomination of the com- 
pany and union, respectively. 

4. The Board of Conciliation and Investi- 
gation established in March to deal with 
a dispute between Vancouver Wharves 
Limited, Vancouver, and Local 501 of the 
International Longshoremen’s and Ware- 
housemen’s Union (See above) was fully 
constituted in March with the appointment 
of H. E. Hutcheon of Vancouver as Chair- 
man. Mr. Hutcheon was appointed by the 
Minister on the joint recommendation of 
the other two members of the Board, 
John L. Farris, Q.C., and William Stewart, 
both of Vancouver, who were previously 
appointed on the nomination of the com- 
pany and union, respectively. 


Canadian Railway Board of Adjustment No. 1 
Releases Decisions in Three Recent Cases 


The Canadian Railway Board of Adjust- 
ment No. 1 last month released its decisions 
in three cases heard on March 11. 

The first dispute was over the claim for a 
minimum day’s pay at yard rates by a yard 
foreman and two yard helpers who were 
not called to do the switching and spotting 
of a circus train; the second concerned the 
refusal by the company of time claims by 
yardmen on account of their not being 
assigned to work with a trackmobile per- 
forming switching in a shop yard; and the 
third was over claims by freight train crews 
for an extra eight hours’ pay at yard rates 
for picking up cars from two different 
tracks, one of which was a C & O track 
used for interchange purposes. 

The Board sustained the contention of 
the employees in the first case; partly 
sustained the employees’ contention in the 
second case; and disallowed the claims in 
the third case. 

The three cases, Nos. 802 to 804, are 
summarized below. 


Case No. 802—Dispute between Cana- 
dian National Railways (St. Lawrence 
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Region) and Brotherhood of Railroad Train- 
men over claims for a minimum day’s pay 
by a yard foreman and two yard helpers 
who were not called to perform the switch- 
ing and spotting of a circus train, which was 
done by the train’s crew. 

A circus train in charge of a road crew 
arrived at 11.40 p.m. at Sherbrooke. The 
crew was kept on duty to switch the train 
and spot the cars, and was relieved at 5.45 
a.m. 

A yard foreman and two yard helpers at 
Sherbrooke submitted claims for a minimum 
day’s pay at yard rates because they had 
not been called to do the work, as provided 
in the current agreement for yardmen, The 
railway declined to pay the claims. 

The employees based their contention on 
the article of the current agreement that 
reads: “Switching, transfer and industrial 
work, wholly within the recognized switch- 
ing limits, will, at points where yardmen are 
employed, be considered as service to which 
yardmen are entitled, but this is not in- 
tended to prevent trainmen from perform- 
ing switching incidental to their own train 
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or assignment.” The work of switching and 
spotting the circus train was “switching” as 
defined in that article, the Brotherhood con- 
tended. 

In addition, the employees pointed out 
that: the past practice at Sherbrooke and 
all other closed yards had been to order a 
yard crew in such cases; the arrival of the 
circus train was known weeks in advance, 
providing ample time for making the neces- 
sary arrangements; and at the time of dis- 
cussion with the Sherbrooke agent, it was 
the intention to assign a yard crew for the 
work. Subsequently, however, the railroad 
had issued instructions for the road crew 
to remain on duty and do the switching 
work. 

The employees contended also that the 
dispute paralleled an earlier case in which 
the Board had sustained the contention of 
the employees. 

The company contended that the circus 
train had arrived at Sherbrooke an hour 
and ten minutes after the second of the two 
yard shifts there had booked off duty. There 
is no yardmen’s spare board at Sherbrooke. 

The company cited the same article that 
the Brotherhood had, but emphasized the 
phrase, “but this is not intended to prevent 
trainmen from performing switching inci- 
dental to their own train or assignment.” 
This phrase, the company said, clearly per- 
mitted the trainmen to perform the switch- 
ing. 

Further, the company asserted that the 
previous case cited by the Brotherhood was 
not parallel to the present dispute, and 
cited a still earlier case as being parallel; 
in the latter case the employees’ contention 
was not sustained. 

Stating that the time consumed in switch- 
ing the circus train indicated an extreme 
condition that was not contemplated when 
the article cited was negotiated, the Board 
sustained the contention of the employees. 


Case No. 803—Dispute between Canadian 
National Railways (St. Lawrence Region) 
and Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen, ex 
parte, over the company’s refusal to 
recognize claims submitted by yardmen who 
claimed payment for not being assigned to 
work a trackmobile in switching operations 
in a shop yard. 


From January 23, 1957 until October 29, 
1957, the Canadian National Railways 
operated a trackmobile, entirely within the 
freight car shop at Point St. Charles, 
Montreal, with two shop men as crew. 
Claims were submitted by yardmen, who 
contended that the trackmobile should have 
been manned by a full yard crew (one fore- 
man and two helpers). 

From October 9, 1957 to January 19, 
1959, the trackmobile’s operations were 
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extended to protected truckage immediately 
surrounding the freight car shop and a new 
grit blast plant. From January 19, 1959 the 
machine was used for the adjacent pas- 
senger shop also. On that date, the dispute 
was submitted to the Canadian Railway 
Board of Adjustment No. 1. 

It was agreed that the yardmen’s claims 
be held in abeyance pending a decision by 
the Board. 

On November 10, 1959, the Board ruled 
that yardmen be assigned to operate the 
trackmobile but that the number of yard- 
men to be assigned was a matter for 
negotiation between the parties (L.G. 1960, 
p. 1712 

The negotiations failed to produce an 
agreement; but on August 8, 1960, the 
company assigned a yard foreman to accom- 
pany the trackmobile on each shift. 

Further negotiations were unsuccessful, 
and the dispute was again submitted to the 
Board, who requested assignment of a 
referee. The referee ruled, on March 6, 
1962, that “one yard foreman assisted by 
one yardman shall be the crew consist” of 
the trackmobile at Point St. Charles operat- 
ing between locked switches (L.G., July 
1962, p. 854). 

When the company declined to recognize 
the yardmen’s claims, the Brotherhood sub- 
mitted the dispute, ex parte, to the Board. 

The company said that the claims, which 
had been completed and submitted by the 
local chairman of the Brotherhood and not 
by the yardmen themselves, had not been 
submitted in accordance with an article of 
the agreement and were therefore invalid. 
The Brotherhood contended that the agree- 
ment to hold the claims in abeyance pend- 
ing the Board’s decision had the effect of 
waiving the 60-day limitation imposed in 
the article. 

The Board recalled the decisions in Cases 
718 (November 10, 1959) and 786 (March 
6, 1962) and ruled that the yardman or 
yardmen who should have been called 
according to the referee’s decision in the lat- 
ter case and who were not called are 
entitled to pay for eight hours for each day 
not called. 


Case No. 804—Dispute between Cana- 
dian National Railways (Great Lakes 
Region) and Brotherhood of Railroad Train- 
men over claims by crews in through freight 
service for eight hours additional pay at 
yard rates for picking up cars from two 
different tracks, one of which was a 
Chesapeake & Ohio track used for inter- 
change purposes. 


On seven separate occasions, the crews 
assigned to through freight trains between 
Windsor and London, Ont., were required 
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to pick up cars for their trains from two 
different tracks at Chatham, one of which 
was a Chesapeake & Ohio track used for 
interchange purposes, after the Canadian 
National Railways yard engine had gone off 
duty. The crews claimed an _ additional 
eight hours pay at yard rates for such 
work; the company declined the claims. 


The dispute came before the Board for 
a rehearing in the presence of a referee, 
whose decision was accepted as the decision 
of the Board. 


In his decision, the referee stated that the 
facts of the case, which were not in dispute, 
were as follows: 


From January 1, 1958, yard service at 
Chatham was reduced to two shifts, to- 
gether covering the hours between 7 a.m. 
one day and 2 a.m. the next. Chatham is 
an interchange point with the C & O. 
Normally, both switching for company pur- 
poses and for interchange of cars with the 
C & O are done by the company’s yard 
engine and crew. But if C & O cars arrived 
after 2 a.m., when the company’s yard crew 
went off duty, for pick-up by the Windsor- 
to-London through freight, a C & O yard 
engine would place them on the interchange 
track and the crew of the through train 
would pick them up. 

The work was done within the CNR 
switching limits at Chatham. The cars 
picked up were destined for the through 
freight. And the road crews were not run 
into the C & O yard, the referee pointed 
out. 


The Brotherhood’s claim on behalf of the 
train crews was based on an article in the 


agreement that reads: “Trainmen relieving 
yardmen, or performing yardmen’s work 
as defined in [the agreement] will be paid 
yardmen’s rates and overtime conditions.” 

The company rested its case mainly on 
the article in the agreement that defined 
“vardmen’s work” as follows: “Switching, 
transfer and industrial work, wholly within 
the recognized switching limits, will, at 
points where yardmen are employed, be 
considered as service to which yardmen are 
entitled, but this is not intended to prevent 
trainmen from performing switching inci- 
dental to their own train or assignment.” 
The company contended that the switching 
that was the subject of the dispute fell with- 
in the excepting terms of the article as 
“switching incidental to their own train or 
assignment.” 

“ _. where a road crew lifts cars destined 
for forward travel as part of its train, 
picking them up from a marshalling track 
area, whether it be on one track or on more 
than one,” the referee said, “the work can 
only be described as ‘switching incidental 
to their own train or assignment’. 

“This is not a case,” the referee said 
further, “where the road crew is handling 
cars for some other train to pick up or is 
going into another yard to effect a transfer. 
There is no difference in substance in the 
pick-up of C & O cars spotted . . . by the 
C & O yard engine, and the pick-up of cars 

. spotted by the company yard engine 
when, in both cases, the cars are destined 
for forward journey as part of the train 
whose crew makes the pick-up.” 

For these reasons the referee disallowed 
the claims of the crews. 


Non-Bargaining Session Can Help Improve Industrial Relations 


Management and labour can improve industrial relations in Canada by meeting 


more often away from the bargaining table, according to a majority of 110 leading 
Canadian executives participating in a survey released last month by the National In- 
dustrial Conference Board’s Canadian office. 


Non-bargaining sessions can help resolve misunderstandings and increase co-operation 
between the two parties, many surveyed executives believe. 


Although some executives advocate sessions involving top management and the 
leaders of international or national unions, most of the respondents support exploratory 
meetings at the local level. Sessions of this type already are held throughout Canada. 

Informal meetings are favored two-to-one over formal meetings among those 
executives who advocate non-bargaining conferences. 

Among topics considered suitable for non-bargaining sessions: the effects of auto- 
mation, company plans for expansion or contraction, productivity, the economic outlook, 
union objectives, employee welfare, and not-yet-formal grievances. 

More than 90 per cent of those polled by the Conference Board approve of advance 
talks with labour leaders on the effects of automation and technological change. Most 
of these executives emphasize, however, that final decisions must rest with management 
and that early consultation should not be confused with negotiation. 
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LABOUR LAW 


Legal Decisions Affecting Labour 


British Columbia Supreme Court grants injunction against strike. Ontario High 
Court dissolves injunction against peaceful secondary picketing; in another 
decision, enjoins peaceful picketing when conciliation proceedings not exhausted 


In British Columbia, the Supreme Court 
ruled illegal a strike called by the unions 
jointly certified for a bargaining unit when 
some of them failed to notify the Minister 
their rejection of the report of a concilia- 
tion board within 18 days, as provided by 
the Labour Relations Act. 

In Ontario, the High Court, dissolving 
an interim injunction against secondary 
picketing, upheld the common-law right of 
the union to communicate information 
peacefully in the circumstances where, on 
the part of the union there was neither 
conspiracy to injure, nor to bring about a 
breach of contract, nor an _ actionable 
nuisance. 

In another decision, the High Court, 
granting an injunction against picketing, 
ruled that when a union started picketing, 
alleging bad faith on the part of an 
employer, in the process of collective bar- 
gaining and before going through concilia- 
tion proceedings as required by the Labour 
Relations Act, such picketing was not a 
legal (statutory) step preliminary to a union 
contract and the acts of the picketers caus- 
ing damages were tortious and created a 
nuisance. 


British Columbia Supreme Court... . 


. .enjoins strike because some of unions jointly 
certified failed to comply with provisions of Act 


On November 16, 1962, Mr. Justice 
Munroe of the British Columbia Supreme 
Court granted an interlocutory injunction 
restraining steps to carry out a strike when 
five of the six unions certified jointly to be 
a bargaining agent for the same bargaining 
unit failed to comply with the provisions of 
Section 40 of the British Columbia Labour 
Relations Act. Under this Section the parties 
to a dispute are bound within 18 days to 
communicate to the Minister of Labour 
their decision as to acceptance or rejection 
of the recommendations of a conciliation 
board. 


The Court ruled that the failure of any 
of the unions to comply with these provi- 
sions rendered a strike called by any of 
them illegal. 


On April 24, 1962, the British Columbia 
Labour Relations Board determined that 63 
hourly rated employees of the Inspiration 
Mining and Developing Co. Ltd. were “a 
unit appropriate for collective bargaining” 
and, pursuant to Section 10(4) of the B.C. 
Labour Relations Act, certified six unions 
as “the trade union(s) for all the employees 
in the said unit.” 


Section 10(4) (as amended in 1961) 
reads as follows: 

s. 10(4) Two or more trade-unions claiming 
to have as members in good standing in the 
said trade-unions a majority of employees in a 
unit that is appropriate for collective bargain- 
ing may join in an application under this 
section, and the provisions of this Act relating 
to an application by one trade-union, and all 
matters or things arising therefrom, apply in 
respect of said application and the said trade- 
unions as if it were an application by one 
trade-union. 


After the certification, negotiations were 
carried on between the company’s repre- 
sentatives and the representatives of the 
certified unions but the parties were unable 
to agree upon the terms for a collective 
agreement. After unsuccessful efforts by a 
conciliation officer, a board of conciliation 
was constituted and its report was filed 
on September 6, 1962. 


In accordance with Section 39 of the 
Labour Relations Act, the Minister of 
Labour, on September 7, 1962, sent the 
copies of the report to the company and to 
each of the unions. The company advised 
the Minister of its decision to accept the 
reports. Each of the unions advised the 
Minister of their decision to reject the 
report of the conciliation board, but only 
one of them did so within the 18-day period 
prescribed by Section 40 of the Act. 


This section, prepared by the Legislation Branch, reviews labour laws as they are 
enacted by Parliament and the provincial legislatures, regulations under these laws, and 


selected court decisions affecting labour. 
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On October 24, the unions conducted a 
strike vote among the employees, and two 
days later gave the company the written 
notice required by Section 50(2)(b) of the 
Act of the intention of the employees to 
strike. 

On the same day, an ex parte injunction 
was granted restraining the unions until 
November 2, 1962, from taking any steps 
to bring about a strike of the company’s 
employees. This was followed by the com- 
pany’s application for an interlocutory in- 
junction until trial or until further order 
upon the ground that such a strike would be 
illegal since the unions had not complied 
with Section 40 of the Labour Relations 
Act. 


Section 40 reads as follows: 


s. 40(1) The decision of the parties to a 
dispute as to the acceptance or rejection of the 
recommendation of the conciliation officer or 
of the report of the conciliation Board shall be 
given to the Minister not later than eighteen 
days after the day upon which the Minister 
caused copies of the recommendations or the 
report to be transmitted by registered mail to 
the parties to the dispute. 


(2) A decision given to the Minister within 
the eighteen days may be superseded by a sub- 
sequent decision made and given to the Minister 
within that period. 

Section 54(1) of the Act reads: 


s. 54(1) Any strike is illegal where the trade- 
union, party to the dispute, has not complied 
with section 40 and sections 45 to 50, inclusive. 


The question for determination before 
Mr. Justice Munroe was whether or not the 
failure of five of the six unions to comply 
with Section 40 of the Act had disentitled 
the unions or any of them to call a lawful 
strike. In other words, the issue before the 
Court was whether the compliance of one 
of the six unions with the provisions of 
Section 40 did excuse the non-compliance 
by the other five. 

The unions claimed that the notice given 
by one of the unions in the time limit as 
provided by Section 40 should be treated 
as a reply on behalf of all six unions, and 
that the subsequent replies of the other five 
unions were purely confirmatory thereof; 
the default of the five unions could not 
invalidate the valid notice given by one of 
the unions and its notice was therefore good 
“for itself’; there was a substantial com- 
pliance with the Act by the unions and the 
late notices of the five unions were only 
“technical irregularities” and that Section 
70 of the Act, which provides that “no 
proceeding under this Act shall be deemed 
invalid by reason of any defect in form or 
any technical irregularity” was applicable, 
particularly since the employer suffered no 
prejudice by reason of the said default; 
failure to communicate the decision of the 
five unions within the time prescribed ought 
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to be construed as a rejection by them of 
the Board’s report. 

Mr. Justice Munroe rejected these sub- 
missions. In his opinion, the five defaulting 
unions were “parties to the dispute” and 
each of them was under a legal duty (by 
virtue of Section 40) to communicate its 
decision to the Minister within the 18-day 
period. Their failure in this respect meant 
(by virtue of Section 50) that any strike 
called by them was illegal. 

Further, Mr. Justice Munroe stated that 
the unions, having joined in an application 
for certification and having been certified as 
the trade unions for all the employees 
referred to in the said certificate, must be 
treated, for the purposes of the Labour 
Relations Act, as one, and they must act 
uniformly. To hold otherwise would result 
in chaos and cannot have been in the con- 
templation of the legislature. In the circum- 
stances of the case at bar, no one of the 
unions was certified as bargaining agent 
for any specific employee or group of 
employees. The six unions, as a composite 
unit, were certified as the bargaining agent 
for all the employees. The failure of any of 
the unions (each of whom was a “party to 
the dispute”) to comply with Section 40 
rendered the strike called by any of them 
illegal under Section 50 of the Act. 


The application for an interlocutory in- 
junction restraining the union from taking 
any steps pursuant to the strike notice was 
granted. Inspiration Mining and Develop- 
ment Co. Ltd. v. International Union of 
Operating Engineers Local 115 et al. (1963) 
41 WWR, Part 5, p. 281. 


Ontario High Court... 


_..dissolves interim injunction against secondary 
picketing; says union exercising common-law right 


On October 23, 1962, Chief Justice 
McRuer of the Ontario High Court dis- 
solved an interim injunction against second- 
ary picketing on the ground that the union 
was exercising a common-law right to com- 
municate information peacefully and that 
in the union’s action there was no basis for 
finding a conspiracy to injure or to bring 
about a breach of contract or an actionable 
nuisance. 


There was a labour dispute between 
Deacon Brothers Sportswear Limited of 
Belleville, Ont., and the Amalgamated 
Clothing Workers of America. On August 
12, 1960, the union was certified by the 
Ontario Labour Relations Board as the col- 
lective bargaining agent for the employees 
of the Deacon Company. After the report 
of a conciliation board, the company refused 
to enter into a collective agreement with 
the union. 
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The policy of the union was to avoid 
strikes and instead to conduct what is 
called “an educational campaign” to 
acquaint its members, together with other 
members of the trade union movement and 
the public generally, with the desirability 
of purchasing goods made in shops which 
have union contracts and to whose goods 
the union label is attached. As part of this 
campaign, the representatives of the union 
called upon Hersee’s Mens Wear of Wood- 
stock, a retailer firm that was selling goods 
manufactured by the Deacon Company, and 
asked the owner to write or telephone to 
the Deacon Company, telling it that union 
representatives had called on him, and to 
protest that their goods were not “union 
made”. The firm did not accede to this 
request. 

After this, the union started picketing on 
the sidewalk outside the Hersee premises 
with two picketers and later with one, with 
a placard reading as follows: “Attention 
shoppers—Deacon Bros. Sportswear Ltd. 
sold at Hersee’s—made by Non-union 
labour—Protect your own standards of 
living. Look for the Amalgamated Union 
label when you buy men’s and boy’s 
apparelssc 

After the county court granted an 
interim injunction against picketing Hersee’s 
made a motion to the Ontario High Court 
for a permanent injunction. 


Chief Justice McRuer in his reasons for 
judgment noted that there was no sugges- 
tion that there was any trespass or that the 
conduct of the picketers was objectionable 
in any way or that they interfered with 
customers or even spoke to them. He 
rejected the contention that there was a 
conspiracy to bring about a breach of con- 
tract, as Hersee’s had no contract with the 
Deacon Company. He added that an action 
for conspiracy to procure a breach of con- 
tract will only lie where there is a contract 
in existence and the conspiracy must be an 
agreement to procure a breach of a 
specific contract of which the conspirators 
are aware. In addition, in order that a com- 
mon law civil action could be brought for 
unlawful conspiracy, damages to the 
plaintiff must flow from the conspiracy 
(Crofter Hand Woven Harris Tweed Co. v. 
Veitch (1942)). The Chief Justice concluded 
that the required elements to found an 
action for conspiracy were not present in 
the case under review. 


An alternative argument that there was a 
conspiracy to injure the plaintiff in his 
trade by establishing a picket line which 
some customers would not cross was also 
rejected by the Chief Justice. With reference 
to the Crofter case, he stated that the 
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evidence did not establish that there was “a 
predominant motive in the minds” of the 
picketers to injure the plaintiff as distinct 
from the “main object of benefiting them- 
selves” by seeking to advance the interests 
of their trade union. On the contrary, the 
evidence was conclusive that there was no 
combination motivated by an intention to 
injure the plaintiff. 

In Chief Justice McRuer’s view, the 
union was exercising a common-law right 
to peacefully communicate information by 
causing a man to carry a placard with a 
simple statement of fact on it and an implied 
invitation to those in sympathy with organ- 
ized labour to buy only goods bearing the 
union label. 


Finally the plaintiff contended that the 
defendants were committing an actionable 
nuisance. The Chief Justice referred to the 
following statements made by Mr. Justice 
Kerwin in Williams et al v. Aristocratic 
Restaurant (1947) Ltd. (L.G. 1951, p. 1553): 

Picketing is a form of watching and besetting 
but that still leaves for decision, in each case, 
what amounts to a nuisance. 

It could not be said that one picketer would 
commit a nuisance by walking up and down in 
front of the respondent’s premises, carrying the 
placard and in my opinion neither did the two 
pickets. 


In Chief Justice McRuer’s opinion, in no 
way could what was done by the picketers 
in the case at bar be said to amount to an 
actionable nuisance. 

The court ruled that the plaintiff was not 
entitled to an injunction and the interim 
injunction was dissolved. Hersee’s of Wood- 
stock Ltd. v. Goldstein et al.. (1963) 35 
DLR. (2d). Palt.9, 016: 


Ontario High Court... 


...enjoins peaceful picketing because union had 
not exhausted prescribed conciliation proceedings 


On November 9, 1962, Mr. Justice 
Landreville of the Ontario High Court 
granted an interlocutory injunction against 
peaceful picketing on the ground that it 
occurred before the required resort to con- 
ciliation proceedings as prescribed by the 
Ontario Labour Relations Act. 


The Hotel and Restaurant Employees’ 
and Bartenders’ International Union was 
certified as the bargaining agent for the 
employees of Nipissing Hotel and Windsor 
Hotel in Sturgeon Falls. On September 10, 
1962 collective bargaining started between 
the parties to effect a union contract. Meet- 
ings were held on September 17, 20 and 27. 
Both parties stated that they had been will- 
ing to negotiate sincerely and in good faith. 
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At one stage of the negotiations the 
representative of the union made the fol- 
lowing statement: 

I will conform to the requirements of the 
law in the matter of these negotiations. I am 
quite prepared to sit down with a conciliation 
officer if either party to the dispute applies 
for such service. In the meantime since I am 
not convinced that the operators are negotiat- 
ing in good faith, but rather purely employing 
delaying tactics when I have communicated 
the present offer to the employees should they 
indicate non-acceptance to the proposal of the 
employer, I will reserve the right to establish 
at or adjacent to any of the operations in- 
dividuals carrying signs communicating to the 
public that any specific operation has no union 
agreement with the Hotel and _ Restaurant 
Employees’ and _ Bartenders’ International 
Union. 

At a second meeting on September 17, 
the employers’ representative requested the 
representatives of the union to prepare a 
draft collective agreement, because in their 
opinion the demands which they had sub- 
mitted were incomplete and did not cover 
many essential areas of a possible agree- 
ment. 

Immediately after the meeting the union 
started picketing in front of the hotels 
carrying signs on which was printed “This 
hotel has no union agreement with Hotel 
& Restaurant Employees’ Bartenders Inter- 
national Union Affiliated with Canadian 
Labour Congress—A.F. of L.-C.I.O.” The 
hotel owners applied for an interlocutory 
injunction against picketing. 

Mr. Justice Landreville noted that picket- 
ing or displaying of the placards in the 
immediate vicinity of the hotels took an 
appearance of peaceful action on the part 
of the employees. They were doing so on 
their off-duty hours and none of the 
employees was on strike. 

It appeared to Mr. Justice Landreville 
that the employers were willing to negotiate. 
But the termination of the negotiations 
took place after two or three meetings at 
the instance of the union bécause it alleged 
bad faith on the part of the employers. 
There was no evidence that the employers 
were dealing in bad faith, however. After 
the union representatives made their pro- 
posals, the employers made counter-pro- 
posals and demands. The simple fact they 
did so and were not readily accepting the 
demands constituted, in the union’s opinion, 
delaying tactics and a show of bad faith. 

In Mr. Justice Landreville’s opinion it 
must not be left open to either party to 
break off negotiations on the simple 
affirmation that there is lack of good faith 
shown by the other party, without some 
evidence in support of that contention. One 
or the other cannot arbitrarily decide there 
is bad faith and achieve a stalemate in the 
negotiations. 
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Proposals and counter-proposals are only 
the originating steps to be taken under the 
statute and the parties should not, either by 
lockout or picketing, take a course outside 
of the steps clearly set out in the Labour 
Relations Act. 

The union contended that it was not its 
desire to damage the owners but to advance 
the employees’ and union’s interests in 
every proper way possible. Mr. Justice 
Landreville was of the opinion that in the 
case at bar damage was being done to the 
employer’s business and he doubted whether 
the union simply desired “to advance their 
interests in every proper way.” For if noth- 
ing more was done by the union than 
picketing, such might have gone for months 
without being directly instrumental to the 
creation of the contract if the employers 
were satisfied to continue bearing damages. 
Such picketing was not a legal (statutory) 
step preliminary to a union contract, and, 
at that stage could not be considered the 
proper way to achieve agreement and create 
a union contract. 

Mr. Justice Landreville found also that 
the picketing was not for proper motive. 
He doubted whether the information given 
to the public would bring about the creation 
of the contract, unless by this publicity the 
union officials hoped to exercise such pres- 
sure and coercion as to force the employers 
to grant those terms which they apparently 
did not wish to concede. In Mr. Justice 
Landreville’s opinion the use of pressure or 
coercion, even in the mildest form, destroys 
the freedom and equality both parties must 
have at the bargaining table so that they 
cannot “bargain in good faith and make 
every reasonable effort to make a collective 
agreement” as stated in Section 12 of the 
Labour Relations Act. 

In the case at bar the picketing was done 
at a time prior to the time at which either 
party could apply for conciliation under 
Section 13(1) of the Labour Relations Act, 
namely 35 days from the date of the giving 
of the notice to bargain. Either party has 
under the Act a definite course to follow if 
negotiations break down. A request for con- 
ciliation services is available to them. 

In Mr. Justice Landreville’s opinion any 
act by an employer or a union which at that 
stage in the negotiations is not in con- 
formity with the “rules” set out in the Act 
to achieve agreement between the parties 
allows drawing an inference of bad faith 
as it is not pursued by legal and peaceful 
steps as contemplated by statute. It then 
becomes an attempt to circumvent the Act 
and the use of picketing is a process or 
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substitute to foster the contract by a 
procedure not contemplated nor within the 
purview of the Act. 

In the case at bar there was no strike 
and the purpose of picketing was not to 
deter men from going to work in the hotels. 
The picketers themselves were employees 
off shift. There was no union contract 
because the employees have not exhausted 
the means available to them to reconcile 
their differences. 

Mr. Justice Landreville noted that under 
the Act of 1875 “watching and besetting” 
means and is confined to the purpose of 
obtaining or communicating information. 
As Lord Justice Vaughan-Williams in the 
J. Lyons & Sons v. Wilkins case (1899) 
TAC ho) 5), Stated: 


If the persuading takes any other shape than 
that of a communication within the meaning of 


the proviso contained in s. 7, this would, in 
my opinion, make it unwarranted by this 
section, even though this persuasion might not 
otherwise be of such a character as to con- 
stitute a nuisance at common law. And, even 
if the persuasion does take the shape of such 
a communication, yet it may be made in such 
a manner as to constitute a common law 
nuisance, and thus be wrongful. 


Mr. Justice Landreville’s ruling was that 
substantial damage was done to the hotel 
business by picketing; that the acts of the 
picketers were tortious and created a 
nuisance and that the granting of an 
interlocutory injunction against picketing 
was the proper remedy in the circum- 
stances. Nipissing Hotel Ltd. and Farenda 
Co. Ltd. v. Hotel and Restaurant Employees 
and Bartenders International Union C.L.C., 
AF. OF Lo, Col 0. 61 Gil 903). jue 
(2d) Part 2, p. 81. 


Recent Regulations under Provincial Legislation 


British Columbia sets minimum wage of $1 an hour for fish processing industry; 
shortens list of occupations exempted from provisions of Hours of Work Act 


In British Columbia, a new order for the 
fish processing industry set a minimum 
wage of $1 an hour, with provision for 
lower rates during the first three months of 
employment. It also requires the payment 
of overtime after 40 hours in a week. 

Other recent regulations dealt with 
exemptions from the British Columbia and 
Saskatchewan Hours of Work Acts, mini- 
mum rates for caretakers employed by 
municipal and school corporations in 
Quebec and newly designated trades for pur- 
poses of apprenticeship in British Columbia. 


British Columbia Hours of Work Act 


The regulation exempting certain indus- 
tries and occupations from the British 
Columbia Hours of Work Act was amended 
by B.C. Reg. 48/63 with respect to the 
fishing industry. 

As a result of the change, the hours of 
office employees in the fishing industry and 
those of guards and fire wardens, stock- 
room men or commissary men and oil- 
station attendants must now be limited to 8 
in the day and 44 in the week if their 
employment is in organized territory. All 
other employees in the fishing industry con- 
tinue to be exempted from the hours provi- 
sion of the Act. 


British Columbia Apprenticeship and 
Tradesmen’s Qualification Act 


In British Columbia, the trades of mill- 
wright, and piledriver and bridgeman were 
added to the list of trades designated under 
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the Apprenticeship and Tradesmen’s Quali- 
fication Act by B.C. Reg. 26/63, gazetted 
February 21. 


British Columbia Male and Female 
Minimum Wage Acts 


A new order issued by the British Colum- 
bia Board of Industrial Relations set a 
minimum wage of $1 an hour for employees 
in the fishing industry, with provision for 
lower rates during the first three months of 
employment. The new order, which was 
gazetted as B.C. Reg. 49/63 on March 21, 
went into force on April 8, replacing a war- 
time order that set a minimum of 40 cents 
an hour for women. 

The new order for the fishing industry 
covers all operations in or incidental to the 
processing of any kind of fish or shellfish, 
including whales and any other form of 
marine life. 

All employees in the fishing industry are 
covered except persons employed in a super- 
visory, managerial or confidential capacity 
who are exempt from the Hours of Work 
Act; office employees, guards, store clerks, 
stockroom men or commissary men and 
oil-station attendants in organized territory 
and employees on boats or vessels. 

In line with the usual practice, some 
exemptions from the $l-an-hour rate are 
provided. An apprentice, part-time worker 
or handicapped employee working under a 
special permit from the Board must be paid 
the rate specified in the permit. 
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Lower rates are also set for employees 
with less than three months experience in 
the industry. The minimum is 85 cents an 
hour during the first month of employment, 
90 cents the second and 95 cents the third. 
A month’s employment is defined as a period 
of 22 working shifts. 

The new order stipulates, however, that 
regardless of the period of employment, an 
employee’s wages may not be less than $1 
an hour for the purpose of calculating 
overtime and the daily guarantee. 

With certain exceptions, employees in 
the fishing industry must be paid one and 
one-half the regular rate for all hours 
worked in excess of 8 in the day and 40 in 
the week. In the exceptional cases where 
the Board has approved an agreement to 
average hours over a fixed period, time and 
one-half must be paid for all hours worked 
in excess of a weekly average of 40 hours. 

The overtime provisions do not apply 
to guards and fire wardens, campmen and 
caretakers employed where operations are 
suspended. 

The daily guarantee provision is similar 
to that in most minimum wage orders. An 
employee must receive at least two hours 
pay if he reports for work in response to a 
call from the employer, and four hours if 
he commences work, subject to the usual 
qualifications. As noted above, for purposes 
of the daily guarantee, the regular rate may 
not be less than $1 an hour. 

Students reporting for work on a school 
day must be paid a minimum of two hours 
pay at the regular rate. 

The order contains the usual provisions 
respecting semimonthly pay, the posting of 
orders and the keeping of records and 
employee registers. 


Ontario Workmen’s Compensation Act 


An amendment to the regulations under 
the Ontario Workmen’s Compensation Act 


(O. Reg. 45/63) added the following to 
the list of industries in which the employers 
are individually liable to pay compensation 
and medical aid to the workmen in their 
employ: members of the staff of a juvenile 
and family court; division court clerks and 
bailiffs and their employees; clerical assist- 
ance employed by magistrates; registrars of 
deeds and local masters of titles and their 
deputies and employees; Crown attorneys 
and members of their staffs. 


Quebec Minimum Wage Act 


The newly revised minimum wage order 
for municipal and school corporations 
(L.G., March p. 237) has been amended 
with respect to minimum rates for care- 
takers. 

A caretaker continuously supervising an 
establishment who is provided with free 
lodgings on the premises is entitled to a 
weekly minimum of $50, instead of the $70- 
a-week minimum provided in the original 
order. A caretaker who continuously super- 
vises his employer’s establishment and is 
not provided with free lodging on the 
premises must be paid at least $70 a week. 

The amending order (O.C. 299 of 
February 26, 1963) took effect from January 
19, the date of the original order. 


Saskatchewan Hours of Work Act 


An order (O.C. 435/63) granting a condi- 
tional exemption from the Saskatchewan 
Hours of Work Act to persons employed at 
the Civic Arena in North Battleford was 
gazetted March 8. As a result, these 
employees may work up to 9 hours in a day 
and up to 96 hours in any two-week period 
at straight time rates during the period 
October 15 to April 15. During the 
remainder of the year, these employees must 
be paid overtime after 8 hours in a day 
and 40 hours in a week. 


Canadian Workers’ College Opens in June 


The first course at the Canadian Workers’ College, a joint undertaking of McGill 
University, the University of Montreal, the Canadian Labour Congress and the Con- 
federation of National Trade Unions (L.G., March 1962, p.320), will begin in Montreal 


on June 3. 


The purpose of the college, first labour college in Canada, the establishment of 
which was the realization of a long-held dream of the Canadian labour movement, is 


to provide union negotiators and organizers with a broader knowledge, 


help them in their work. 


expected to 


The five main fields of study will be: economics, history, sociology, political science 


and trade unionism. 
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UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE AND 


NATIONAL EMPLOYMENT SERVICE 





Monthly Report on Operation of 
the Unemployment Insurance Act 


Number of claimants for unemployment insurance benefit at end of February was 
little changed from number af end of January or from number one year earlier, 
statistics* show. Insurance Fund declines to $39.4 million at end of February 


Claimants for unemployment insurance 
benefit numbered 720,500 on February 28. 
This figure was little changed from the 
total of 703,100 on January 31, or from 
that of 718,700 on February 28, 1962. 

Although 143,000 new  claims—new 
claims are those made by persons who lost 
their jobs during the month—were filed 
during February, the number of claimants 
increased during the month by only 17,000. 
It is assumed that 110,000 or more persons 
who were on claim at the end of January, 
or who filed claims during February ceased 
to be claimants and returned to work during 
the month. That is, nearly 15 per cent 
returned to work. 

On February 28, some 55 per cent of the 
claimants had been on continuous claim for 
more than four but not more than 13 weeks. 
This reflects the large increase in claims in 
December, together with the continuing 
reduction in employment opportunities. Men 
made up 82 per cent of this group of 
claimants, but only 70 per cent of those 
on continuous claim for more than 13 
weeks. 


Initial and Renewal Claims 


Initial and renewal claims filed in Feb- 
ruary numbered 188,500. This was about 
130,000 fewer than in January and 17,000 
fewer than in February 1962. 

Slightly more than 75 per cent of the 
claims received resulted from loss of jobs 
during the month; compared with nearly 
85 per cent in January. 

Of the 142,000 initial claims filed during 
February, 45,000, or about one third, were 
made by persons who had exhausted their 
entitlement to regular benefit and were 
falling back on seasonal benefit. In January, 
fewer than a quarter of the initial claims 
were of this type. 





* See Tables E-1 to E-4, page 435. 
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In a comparison of current unemployment 
insurance statistics with those for a previous 
period, consideration should be given to rele- 
vant factors other than numbers, such as the 
opening and closing of seasonal industries, 
increase in area population, influence of 
weather conditions, and the general em- 
ployment situation. 

Claimants should not be interpreted 
either as “total number of beneficiaries” or 
“total job applicants.” 

A claimant’s unemployment register is 
placed in the “live file” at the local office 
as soon as the claim is made. As a result, 
the count of claimants at any given time 
inevitably includes some whose claims are 
in process. 


Beneficiaries and Benefit Payments 


The average weekly number of bene- 
ficiaries in February was estimated at 591,- 
900, compared with 536,900 in January 
and 590,400 in February 1962. 

Payments during the month amounted 
to $58,700,000, compared with $58,600,000 
in January and $58,000,000 in February 
1962. 

The average weekly payment was $24.81 
in February, $24.79 in January and $24.56 
in February 1962. 


Insurance Registrations 


Insurance books or contribution cards 
have been issued to 5,076,330 employees 
who have made contributions to the Unem- 
ployment Insurance Fund at one time or 
another since April 1, 1962. 

On February 28, registered employers 
numbered 338,293, a decrease of 812 since 
January 31. 


Enforcement Statistics 


During February, 10,646 investigations 
were conducted by enforcement officers 
across Canada. Of these, 6,977 were spot 
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checks of postal and counter claims to 
verify the fulfilment of statutory conditions, 
and 253 were miscellaneous investigations. 
The remaining 3,416 were investigations in 
connection with claimants suspected of mak- 
ing false statements to obtain benefits. 


Prosecutions were begun in 355 cases, 
68 against employers and 287 against 
claimants. * 


Punitive disqualifications as a result of 
false statements or misrepresentations by 
claimants numbered 1,890.* 


Unemployment Insurance Fund 


Revenue received by the Unemployment 
Insurance Fund in February totalled $26,- 
381,492.32, compared with $31,387,634.93 
in January and $26,729,486.50 in February 
1962. 

Benefits paid in February totalled $58,- 
741,718.11, compared with $58,559,895.69 
in January and $57,988,338.19 in February 
1962. 

The balance in the Fund on February 28 
was $39,442,839.47; on January 31 it was 
$71,803,065.26 and on February 28, 1962 
it was $104,618,453.34. 


Monthly Report on Placement Operations 
of the National Employment Service 


Although increasing seasonally, placement 
operations of the National Employment 
Service in March recorded declines from 
the records set in the first three months of 
1962. 

Vacancies notified by employers to local 
employment offices during March amounted 
to some 89,500, a decrease of 8.7 per cent 
from the same month a year ago. Vacancies 
for men, at 54,400, declined by 10.7 per 
cent; vacancies for women, which numbered 
35,100, decreased 5.3 per cent from March 
1962. 


A total of some 260,700 vacancies have 
been notified during the first quarter of 
1963, a lesser total than the 278,400 during 
the same period last year but higher than 
in any earlier year since 1956. 


Some 68,000 placements were made dur- 
ing March, less than during the same month 
last year by 12.4 per cent but higher than 
any earlier March since 1953. Some 43,000 
placements of men were made, 14.4 per 
cent fewer than last year; placements of 
women totalled 25,000, or 8.7 per cent 
below March last year. 


Slightly more than 3,400, or 5.1 per cent 
of the placements effected during March, 
involved the movement of workers from 
one local office area to another. This was 
a smaller total than last year, but a larger 
proportion of total placements. 

Regionally, March placements, with per- 
centage changes from last year, were: 


PATIOMLIG’ eee. 7216010 lassen ee —21.9 
QUEDED Jan...is- LS O00 gare sce: —14.8 
Ontario eee 2 SU a Are — 42 
Pranticastraet set BE A00 eas tens —23.6 
Pacifies 20. s2gen. 6.707 aa ee: — 4.6 


Total placements during the first quarter 
of 1963 amounted to some 206,000, less 
than in the comparable 1962 period by 8.6 
per cent, but higher than during 1961’s first 
quarter by 13.8 per cent and higher than 
during any other corresponding period since 
1945. 

In short, placement operations of the 
National Employment Service are increasing 
seasonally, although at a somewhat slower 
pace than that last year; but they remain 
at higher levels than in pre-1962 years. 


Decisions of the Umpire under 
the Unemployment Insurance Act 


Decision CUB 2112, January 30, 1963 


Summary of the Main Facts: (Transla- 
tion) The claimant filed initial or renewed 
applications for benefit on November 30, 
1959; on May 16, June 8, August 22 and 
December 29, 1960; and on December 18, 





*These do not necessarily relate to the investiga- 
tions conducted during this period. 
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1961, as well as a new claim on December 
28, 1961. In each of those applications, he 
claimed benefit at the dependency rate in 
respect of his youngest daughter, who, in 
November 1959, was 5 years old. 

In a statement signed by the claimant on 
June 12, 1962, he said he was the father 
of seven children ranging in age from 8 
to 21 years, that five of them, including 
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the youngest daughter, were living with their 
mother, and that four of them were still at 
school. By order of the Superior Court, he 
said, a total of $30 a week was being 
deducted from his pay to be paid to his 
children. When he was on unemployment 
insurance benefit he occasionally, but not in 
any regular way, gave presents of money of 
from $5 to $10 to his young children. With 
what he had to pay for medicines, doctor’s 
bills and pension contributions, he said he 
could do no more. 


On July 12, the insurance officer advised 
the claimant that he was not entitled to the 
rate of benefit applicable to a person with 
a dependant, since, in his opinion, he had 
not proved that he maintained, in a con- 
tinuous way, entirely or mainly, during the 
periods involved, the person he had stated 
was dependent on him (section 47(3) of 
the Act and Regulation 168). 


The claimant lodged an appeal with a 
board of referees on August 6, 1962. 


On September 6, the board of referees 
heard the appeal. The claimant was present. 
The board, by a majority, rejected the 
appeal. The decision reads partly as 
follows: 


When he is unemployed, the claimant states 
that he occasionally gives $5 or $10 to his 
daughters; that he paid for clothing and 
school books from $25 to $30. But he can 
furnish no concrete proof whatsoever to sup- 
port his contention and he admits that he does 
not contribute regularly to their upkeep. 


In these circumstances, the board of referees, 
by a majority, is of the opinion that the 
claimant is not entitled to the rate for a per- 
son with a dependant... 


The dissenting member of the board ex- 
pressed the following opinion: 


I am of the opinion that the claimant is 
entitled to the rate for a person having a 
dependant, because I consider that the claim- 
ant, who works at least 30 weeks per year, is 
forced through an order of the Superior Court 
to pay $30 per week while he is working. 


In addition, when he is unemployed he states 
that he spends, irregularly however, sums of 
$5 to $10 on his children. He also pays insur- 
ance premiums for two members of his 
family. 


It seems that he spends a minimum total of | 


$1,000 per year, which, as far as I can see, is 
considered as “family maintenance’”’. 


On September 26, the union appealed to 
the Umpire. Here are the reasons for the 


appeal. 

I am claiming benefit at the rate for a per- 
son with a dependant on behalf of my 
daughter, 8 years old. I have to pay for the 
support of my family, and this as a result of a 
Court Order, the sum of $30 per week that 
is kept back from my pay when I am working. 
In addition, I keep up the payments on life 
insurance policies for my wife and my daughter. 
which costs me $45 per year. Consequently, I 
spend about $1000 for the upkeep of my 
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daughter . . . and I consider that this amount 
is sufticient for her to be considered wholly 
and mainly maintained by me. 

One of your decisions under No. 1510 seems 
an identical case to mine, with the difference 
that the Court obliges me to pay double. ... 


The Chief of the Adjudication Division 
of the Unemployment Insurance Commis- 
sion sent to the Office of the Umpire, at the 
same time as the appeal record on October 
18, 1962, a statement of observations, which 


reads: 


1. The evidence clearly indicates that the 
claimant, when he becomes unemployed, dis- 
continues supporting anyone for whom he 1s 
responsible. He doesn’t even contribute to the 
maintenance of one such person to a total 
amount equivalent to the difference between 
the two rates of benefit and states that he uses 
all of the benefits paid to him for his personal 
needs, with the exception of occasional small 
gifts made to his family. In addition, when he 
resumes work he makes no recompense what- 
soever for such an interruption and reimburses 
no expenses incurred for such maintenance 
while he was unemployed. 

2. The Unemployment Insurance Act allows 
for a higher rate of benefit to a claimant who 
has someone dependent on him, with the sole 
object of helping such a claimant to continue 
to maintain the person for whom he is respon- 
sible. It is obvious that the object of this 
higher rate is not to give a claimant more 
money for his personal needs, for it would then 
be necessary to pay a higher rate to all claim- 
ants, whether or not they had anyone dependent 
on them. 

3. Even if a claimant is ordinarily forced, 
while he is unemployed, to reduce the amount 
devoted to maintenance of someone for whom 
he is responsible because his income is then 
reduced, he obviously cannot claim to be 
wholly or mainly supporting such a person 
during this period if in fact he then ceases to 
contribute to the person’s maintenance to a 
point where he does not even devote the higher 
rate of benefit that the Act provides toward 
helping him continue such support (CUBs 818, 
1510). 

4. For all those reasons we request that the 
appeal to the Umpire made by the claimant’s 
Union be rejected and the board of referees’ 
decision maintained. 


The Umpire heard the appeal in Quebec 
on November 22, 1962. The claimant was 
present and the Unemployment Insurance 
Commission was represented by one of its 
solicitors. 


Considerations and Conclusions: In deci- 
sion CUB 1510, the Umpire noted that in 
order to determine whether a person was 
maintained “wholly or mainly” as a 
dependent person, it was necessary to refer 
to the time when the claimant was still in 
employment rather than to the time of his 
claim and to inquire whether the contribu- 
tion amounted to more than half the actual 
cost of maintenance of that person. 

In the present case, the evidence con- 
tained in the record indicates clearly that 
the claimant’s contribution to the upkeep 
of his daughter under 16 years of age was, 
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while he was working, $30 a week. This 
sum seems to be more than sufficient to 
establish that, at the time of his claim, the 
claimant fulfilled the conditions of section 
47(3)(a) (iii) of the Act, which reads as 
follows: 
(3) For the purposes of this section, 
(a) a person with a dependant is.... 
(iii) a person who maintains wholly 


or mainly one or more children 
under the age of 16 years... 


Furthermore, as the action signified by 
the word “maintains” in the cited section 
remains true with respect to the present 
even if the contribution to a dependant’s 
maintenance, if sufficient, was made in the 
past, and as the total amount of the 
claimant’s contribution to the maintenance 
of his child is at least $1,000 a year, I con- 
sider that the claimant, during the periods 
in question, was a person who was maintain- 
ing “wholly or mainly” the child in respect 
of whom he claimed benefit at the rate of 
a person with a dependant. 


I allow the claimant’s appeal. 


Decision CUB 2125, February 28, 1963 


Summary of the Main Facts: The 
claimant, a married woman, filed an initial 
application for benefit on May 28, 1962, 
and was registered for employment as a 
winder. According to the application, she 
had worked as a winder from May 29, 1950, 
to December 15, 1961, when she voluntarily 
left due to pregnancy. Her child was born 
on March 24, 1962. 

The claimant said a woman “will look 
after the baby while I am at work”. Her 
rate of pay at the time of her separation 
from employment was $78 a week. 

In the Confirmation of Separation (Form 
UIC 479) the employer, on May 30, 1962 
indicated, in effect, that the claimant was 
on leave of absence, that she did not apply 
for work after confinement and that there 
was employment for her after confinement, 
which she refused. 

On May 29, the claimant stated that she 
would “take factory work at $60 to $70 a 
week.” On May 29 also, the local office 
commented that “This applicant resigned 
from the only position that would pay her 
the wages she requests. Chances of obtain- 
ing similar employment are nil.” 

The insurance officer disqualified the 
claimant and suspended benefit from May 
27, 1962, on the ground that she was not 
available for work inasmuch as she was 
unduly restricting the wages she was will- 
ing to accept (section 54(2) (a) of the Act). 
The insurance officer notified the claimant 
of this disqualification, by letter, dated 
June 5, 1962. 
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On June 6, the claimant stated that she 
was “prepared to take the starting rate of 
the employment I am referred to or find for 
myself.” Her statement was referred to the 
insurance officer but he felt he could make 
no change in his original adjudication. He 
noted that the claimant had resigned from 
the company where she had been working 
while officially on leave of absence, and the 
reason for her resignation would have a 
bearing on her alleged availability. She 
could have returned to her employment if 
she was genuinely on the labour market, he 
said. 

“T ocal office information indicates claim- 
ants have eight weeks subsequent to con- 
finement to apply for re-instatement with 
[the company]. The claimant resigned in the 
seventh week subsequent to delivery,” he 
pointed out. 

The claimant appealed to a board of 
referees on June 15 on the grounds that 
she was “available for, and willing to work,” 
on any job that she was offered by the 
Unemployment Insurance Commission or 
otherwise. 

The wages mentioned by me was only an 
approximate wage, and you can understand 
naturally that I would be seeking the_highest- 
paid job of any I might be offered. I cannot 
understand why I cannot receive unemploy- 


ment insurance benefits because I stated the 
wages I felt I should receive. 


I have contributed to the UIC as long as I 
was working, which is approximately 12 years, 
and I do not understand why I am being dis- 
criminated against in this way. 


On June 19 the local office manager 
wrote to the claimant that “A review of 
your file reveals that we do not have in 
writing your reason for resigning from your 
employment ... on May 11. This informa- 
tion is necessary to complete your file. . .” 

The claimant’s reply, received in the local 
office on June 21, said: “I gave my reason 
for leaving [the company] was to take up 
household duties because at the time I had 
no one to care for my children; since then 
I have gotten a sitter to come to my home 
and care for my children when I get work.” 

The local office manager wrote to the 
company on June 23, requesting information 
as to whether or not (a) the claimant had 
applied for re-employment since May 11 
and (b) there was employment available to 
her now as a new employee should she 
apply. The company’s reply, dated June 28, 
reads: 

& ak LOnsthe..best .0f Our knowledge [the 
claimant] has not applied for re-employment 
since 11 May 1962. Her action of not return- 
ing to work after her maternity leave did in 
fact remove her from return rights with this 
Company. 

Tfs[the claimant] should re-apply at this time 


we would not be in a position to re-hire her. 
We have a policy which excludes the hiring of 
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married women, unless they are fully qualified 
operators with previous experience in our 
employ on jobs with lengthy training times .. . 


On June 26, the manager of the local 
office wrote to the claimant requesting 
advice as to the minimum wage rate she 
was prepared to accept. The claimant replied 
on June 27, 1962, and said: 


... you suggest my advising your office of 
a stipulated minimum wage that I am prepared 
to accept. 

To the best of my knowledge and upon any 
advice I have been able to receive, this is a 
highly unusual suggestion and one that is un- 
necessary and, in fact, virtually impossible to 
carry out. 

When making my claim for unemployment 
insurance benefits I declared myself available 
for and willing to work. My claim was made 
with a_view to seeking employment through 
your offices, and to draw unemployment insur- 
ance benefits for the period of time I was 
without employment, whether such employment 
be obtained for me through your offices or 
otherwise. 

It is impossible for me to state a specific 
minimum wage that I would accept in that 
the type of employment, the kind of working 
conditions and many other allied features 
would, of course, determine my evaluation of 
any employment offered, whether it be through 
your offices or otherwise. 

I repeat that I am willing and available for 
work and would ask your office, with respect, 
to honour my claim for unemployment insur- 
ance benefits from the time that I have been 
unemployed, and to cease raising technicalities 
that are not called for under the Act and, in 
fact, appear to me to be designed to prevent 
me from drawing unemployment insurance 
benefits that I am so rightfully entitled to, and 
have paid for over many years of continuous 
employment. 


In a memorandum to the board of 
referees, the insurance officer said that he 
had considered all the information con- 
tained in the claimant’s file and in her appeal 
but could effect no change in his original 
adjudication. The insurance officer else- 
where in his Submission to Board of 
Referees referred the Board to the Umpire’s 
decisions CUBs 564, 1217, 1235, 1552. 
1620, 1782A, 1845 and 1887. 


The claimant and her union representa- 
tive attended the hearing of the case by a 
board of referees on July 18. The majority 
decision of the board reads: 


. . . The claimant repeated to the board that 
she has been available at all times and willing 
to work at any job. In regard to wages she 
was naturally seeking the higher paid job that 
might be offered. In response to questioning 
regarding her registered occupation, she stated 
that she had not been asked by the local office 
to register in any other occupation but that 
she had been previously employed in other 
factory work and also had store clerk work 
experience, and that she was willing to take 
any suitable employment that would be offered. 
In regard to wages, she stated that she would 
accept the prevailing rate of the local office or 
in any work that she may be able to obtain. 
It is noted also ... that the claimant advised 
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on the 6th of June that she’ was prepared to 
take the starting rate of the employment she 
would be referred to, or work she would find 
NeTseiise 

In the evidence contained in the submission, 
it is noted that the claimant resigned . . . while 
Officially on leave of absence. This resignation 
does have some bearing on her alleged ability. 
The employees of [the company] are allowed 
eight weeks of submitting the application to 
apply for reinstatement. The claimant resigned 
in the 7th week subsequent to delivery. It is 
the majority decision of the board that claim- 
ant indicated by this action she was removing 
herself from the labour market; and for these 
reasons the majority opinion of the board is 
that the claimant has failed to prove that she 
was available for work the 27th May 1962 and 
subsequently. 

Decision of the insurance officer is upheld 
and the appeal disallowed. 


The dissenting member of the board of 
referees stated: “It is a minority opinion 
of the board that the claimant’s appeal 
should be upheld for the following reasons: 
As of June 6, 1962, the claimant advised the 
unemployment insurance officer that she 
was prepared to take the starting rate of 
employment referred to, or to a job she 
found for herself. The claimant also stated 
on 15 June 1962 that she was available for 
and willing to work on any job offered by 
the Unemployment Insurance Commission, 
or otherwise.” 


The United Electrical, Radio and 
Machine Workers of America, of which the 
claimant is a member, appealed to the 
Umpire on August 16. The appeal reads: 


From the conclusions drawn from the 
majority of the board of referees, this case 
would appear to turn on the applicant’s resigna- 
tion from [the company] in the 7th week sub- 
sequent to the delivery of her child. From this 
act 1t 1s concluded the applicant removed her- 
self from the labour market. 


The applicant had worked for approximately 
12 years for [the company], mostly as a motor 
winder. After the birth of her child, two con- 
siderations occupied her mind that resulted in 
her resignation. The primary reason was she 
was weak due to problems of birth, and as her 
job was a strenuous one, she felt she could 
not carry on with that type of work. Enclosed 
is her doctor’s statement indicating light work 
was required. Secondly, the claimant had prob- 
lems of arranging for proper care for her 
children, which was subsequently resolved. 

It is now claimed by the insurance Officer, 
and upheld by the majority of the board of 
referees, that the claimant was not available 
for work on May 29 and subsequently, some 
ten weeks after the birth of her child. 


. . . the claimant’s statement made on June 
6 [was quoted]. However, the insurance 
officer draws heavily on the fact she could 
have returned to her previous job, and since 
she didn’t, he concludes she was not genuinely 
on the labour market. Having arrived at this 
conclusion, erroneously, we submit, he attempts 
to buttress his position by referring in general 
to “similar cases”, and quoting numerous (8) 
CUBs. On examination of the CUBs quoted, 
we submit most of them are not relevant at all. 
We are prepared to argue orally the merits of 
the CUBs referred to by the insurance officer. 
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We wish to draw to the Umpire’s attention 
that on the day this claimant’s case came 
before the board of referees there was also a 
second case ... As these cases were very 
similar you will note under “History of the 
Claim” for [the] claimant, paragraph 2 states: 
The claimant’s representative advised the board 
that his reasons for appeal were identical with 
the appeal of [second case]. In [the latter] the 
board terminated the indefinite disqualification 
as of the date of the hearing, July 18, 1962. We 
should draw also your attention to the minority 
report in [the second] case: 

“It is my opinion that the question asked by 
the insurance officer pertaining to the rate of 
pay or wages she was willing to accept is a 
question that is definitely a loaded variety 
meant to confuse the claimant. Nowhere in my 
opinion has the same question been asked other 
applicants for unemployment insurance benefits 
in any other area in this province. 

It is my opinion that this appeal should be 
allowed.” 

It has been very disturbing to claimants and 
representatives of this Union that in the Peter- 
borough area representatives of the Unemploy- 
ment Insurance Commission have made it a 
practice to ask prospective claimants what is 
the wage they would be prepared to accept. It 
is wrong and is contrary to the Act and/or 
Regulations. We shall be prepared to argue 
the ramifications of this question... 

This appeal is based on the fact that the 
majority of the board of referees erred, as did 
the insurance officer, in drawing what they 
thought were obvious conclusions from the 
claimant’s resignation . . but which were 
contrary to the real situation as it affected the 
claimant. The minority decision is the proper 
conclusion to be drawn from the facts and 
should apply in this case.... 


The medical certificate referred to in the 
appeal is dated August 13, 1962, and reads: 
This is to certify that [claimant] was con- 
fined on March 24th, 1962. I feel that follow- 


ing her return to work she should have a 
lighter job for two or three months. 


The oral hearing before the Umpire, 
requested by the Union, was held on 


February 7, 1963. The Claimant, who was 
present, was represented by two officers of 
her Union; the Commission was represented 
by one of its solicitors. 


Considerations and Conclusions: There is 
no evidence in the record to support the 
statement made by the local office on May 
29, 1962, namely: “The applicant resigned 
from the only position that would pay her 
the wages she requests. Chances of obtain- 
ing similar employment are nil.” 

In order to be acceptable as evidence, a 
definite statement of that kind should, in my 
opinion, be accompanied with a compre- 
hensive list of the prospective employers in 
the area who would and of those who would 
not pay the wages in question, and a detailed 
report on the relevant prevailing rates of 
wages in the district. 

Furthermore, in the absence of proof 
that the claimant had refused a specific 
offer of other suitable employment, I fail 
to see that the fact that she resigned from 
her previous employment for the reasons 
she gave justified the board of referees’ 
conclusion that she thereby removed her- 
self from the labour market. 

In view of the foregoing, I consider that 
the claimant has proved in a satisfactory 
manner that she was available for work as 
from May 27, 1962, and I so decide. 

I consequently allow the Union’s appeal. 

However, as the claimant resigned from 
her employment on May 11, 1962, I would 
suggest that the question as to whether she 
has shown “just cause” for voluntarily leav- 
ing that employment should be examined in 
the first instance by the insurance officer in 
order to determine if she is subject to a 
disqualification pursuant to section 60(1) 
of the Act as from that date. 


36 Per Cent of U.S. Women of Working Age Have Paid Jobs 


There are more than 24 million women 
workers in the United States, it is reported 
in the 1962 Handbook on Women Workers, 
just released by the Women’s Bureau of the 
U.S. Department of Labor. This means that 
36 per cent of the 664 million women of 
working age have a paid job. 

Women were reported in all of the 479 
individual occupations listed in the 1960 
decennial census. More than half of the 
women employed in 1960 were concentrated 
in 25 occupations, however. At the top of 
the occupational list for women were 
1,423,352 secretaries and 1,397,364 retail 
saleswomen. 
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Mature women are continuing to have 
an important role in the labour force. The 
median age of all women workers is now 
41 years. Fully half of all women 45 to 54 
years of age are engaged in gainful em- 
ployment—the highest proportion for any 
age group of women. Their currently high 
rate of labour-force participation contrasts 
with the one-fourth of this group at work 
in 1940 and less than two-fifths in 1950. 

The total number of working wives is 
approaching 134 million, or one-third of 
all married women with husband present. 
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LABOUR CONDITIONS IN FEDERAL 


GOVERNMENT CONTRACTS 





Wage Schedules Prepared and Contracts Awarded during March 


Works of Construction, Remodelling, Repair or Demolition 


During March the Department of Labour prepared 197 wage schedules for inclusion 
in contracts proposed to be undertaken by departments of the federal Government and 
its Crown corporations in various areas of Canada, for works of construction, remodelling, 
repair or demolition. In the same period, a total of 68 contracts in these categories was 
awarded. Particulars of these contracts appear below. 

In addition, 177 contracts not listed in this report and which contained the General 
Fair Wages Clause were awarded by Central Mortgage and Housing Corporation, The 
St. Lawrence Seaway Authority and the Departments of Defence Production, Mines 
and Technical Surveys, Northern Affairs and National Resources, Post Office, Public 
Works and Transport. 

A copy of the wage schedule issued for each contract is available on request to 
trade unions concerned or to others who have a bona fide interest in the execution of 
the contract. 


(The labour conditions included in each of the contracts listed under this heading provide 
that: 

(a) the wage rate for each classification of labour shown in the wage schedule included 
in the contract is a minimum rate only and contractors and subcontractors are not exempted 
from the payment of higher wages in any instance where, during the continuation of the work, 
wage rates in excess of those shown in the wage schedule have been fixed by provincial 
legislation, by collective agreements in the district, or by current practice; 

(b) hours of work shall not exceed eight in the day and 44 in the week, except in 
emergency conditions approved by the Minister of Labour; 

(c) overtime rates of pay may be established by the Minister of Labour for all hours 
worked in excess of eight per day and 44 per week; 

(d) no person shall be discriminated against in regard to employment because of his 
race, national origin, colour or religion, nor because he has made a complaint with respect 
to alleged discrimination. ) 


Contracts for the Manufacture of Supplies and Equipment 


Contracts awarded in March for the manufacture of supplies and equipment were as 
follows: 
Department 


No. of Contracts Aggregate Amount 


PAOriCUltUre gst ee tes ees, See 1 $ 72,340.00 
Defence “Production 2.5.0.1 eee 142 1,004,775.00 
POsStOM eis 0 cei cre eee Reet 3 es > 13,180.00 












The Fair Wages and Hours of Labour 
legislation of the federal Government has 
the purpose of insuring that all Government 
contracts for works of construction and for 
the manufacture of supplies and equipment 
contain provisions to secure the payment of 
wages generally accepted as fair and reason- 
able in each trade or classification employed 
in the district where the work is being per- 
formed. 

The practice of Government departments 
and those Crown corporations to which the 
legislation applies, before entering into con- 
tracts for any work of construction, re- 
modelling, repair or demolition, is to obtain 
wage schedules from the Department of 
Labour showing the applicable wage deemed 
to be required in the execution of the work. 
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These wage schedules are thereupon in- 
cluded with other relevant labour condi- 
tions as terms of such contracts to be 
observed by the contractors. 

Wage schedules are not included in con- 
tracts for the manufacture of supplies and 
equipment because it is not possible to 
determine in advance the classifications to 
be employed in the execution of a contract. 
A statement of the labour conditions which 
must be observed in every such contract 
is however, included therein and is of the 
same nature and effect as those which apply 
in works of construction. 

Copies of the federal Government’s Fair 
Wages and Hours of Labour legislation 
may be had upon request to the Industrial 
Relations Branch of the Department of 
Labour, Ottawa. 
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Department No. of Contracts Aggregate Amount 


PUDIIC IW OLES. . tt oice. Be te eee te ie 1 7,550.00 
Royal Canadian Mounted Police ..............:.:00 14 514,383.92 
PUP ADS DOT pt hecccc- BE has- Re coteutinibin ZO oatatt 1 16,035.00 


(The labour conditions included in contracts for the manufacture of supplies and equipment 
provide that: 


(a) all persons who perform labour on such contracts shall be paid such wages as are 
currently paid in the district to competent workmen; and if there is no current rate, then 
a fair and reasonable rate; but in no event shall the wages paid be less than those established 
by the laws of the province in which the work is being performed; 


(b) the working hours shall be those fixed by the custom of the trade in the district, or if 
there be no such custom, then fair and reasonable hours; 


(c) overtime rates of pay may be established by the Minister of Labour for all hours 
worked in excess of those fixed by custom of the trade in the district, or in excess of fair 
and reasonable hours; 


(d) no person shall be discriminated against in regard to employment because of his 
race, national origin, | colour or religion, nor because he has made a complaint with respect 
to alleged discrimination.) 


Wage Claims Received and Payments Made during March 


During March the sum of $12,048.26 was collected from eight contractors for 
wage arrears due their employees as a result of the failure of the contractors, or their 
subcontractors, to apply the wage rates and other conditions of employment required 
by the schedule of labour conditions forming part of their contract. This amount is for 
distribution to the 205 workers concerned. 


Contracts Containing Fair Wage Schedules Awarded during March 


Department of Agriculture 


Near Tichfield Sask: Bedford Construction Co Ltd, construction of tunnel outlet 
basins, South Saskatchewan River Dam. 


Atomic Energy of Canada Limited 


Chalk River Ont: John A McGregor (Renfrew) Ltd, insulation & plaster work, 2nd 
north extension, Metallurgy Bldg 465; Rusco (Ottawa) Ltd, supply & installation of 
spandrel panels, 2nd north extension, Metallurgy Bldg 465; Canadian Johns-Manville 
Co Ltd, completion of acoustic tile ceilings, 2nd north extension, Metallurgy Bldg 46S. 
Whiteshell Man: Canadian Comstock Co Ltd, supply & installation of certain equipment— 
powerhouse, stage 2, central heating, compressed air & electrical plant, NRE. 


Central Mortgage and Housing Corporation 


Montreal Que: Planned Renovators, interior painting of apartments, Villeray Terrace; 
Planned Renovators, interior painting of apartments, Cloverdale Park; Planned Renovators, 
interior painting of apartments, St. Georges Gardens; Planned Renovators, interior painting 
of apartments, Benny Farm. Galt Ont: Vroom Construction Ltd, construction of 52 housing 
units & site improvements (FP 3/62). Oshawa Ont: Fontaine Nursery Farms Ltd, site 
improvement for 42 housing units (FP 1/58). Toronto Ont: Fontaine Nursery Farms Ltd, 
site improvement for 150 housing units (FP 6/58). Vancouver B C: Bert Murray Landscap- 
ing, site improvement & planting for 234 housing units (FP 4/58); Conniston Construction 
Co Ltd, site improvement & planting for 159 housing units (FP 3/59). 


In addition this Corporation awarded 90 contracts containing the General Fair Wages 
Clause. 


Defence Construction (1951) Limited 


Dartmouth N S: Stevens & Fiske Construction Ltd, construction of 75 sets of wooden 
steps, RCN Air Station, Shearwater; Construction Equipment Co Ltd, structural steel 
modifications to coal bunkers, HMCS Shearwater. Sydney N S: Chappells Ltd, laying of 
asbestos tile, Bldg 6-3, Point Edward Naval Base. Camp Borden Ont: Bohn Tile Co, 
supply & installation of acoustic tile in Barrack Block O-125. Chilliwack B C: Timber 
Steel Structures Ltd, supply & erection of prefabricated bldg, Camp. Colwood B C: GH 
Wheaton Ltd, alterations to RCN Diving Establishment Bldg No 5S. Esquimalt B C: 
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Yarrows Ltd, re-installation of crane runway rails, HMC Dockyard. Lynn Creek (North 
Vancouver) B C: R Henderson Roofing & Sheet Metal Ltd, re-roofing south section of 
Bldg No 3. Various locations: Two contracts in the restricted category. 


Department of Defence Production 


Debert N S: Automatic Sprinkler Co of Canada Ltd, installation of sprinkler system, 
Bldg No 309, Camp. Halifax N S: Banfield & Miles, interior painting of electrical shop, 
Bldg No D-19, HMC Dockyard; Martin & Moore Ltd, interior fire retardant painting 
of motor transport Bldg No D-71, HMC Dockyard; J L Nichols Contracting Ltd, re-erection 
of Butler bldg, Gladstone St Stores, Gladstone St. Shearwater N S: James F Lahey Ltd, 
interior painting of Bldg No 32, RCN Air Station. Renous N B: Byron MacDonald, 
interior painting of 12 storehouses, RCN Ammunition Depot. St Hubert Que: L Potvin 
Enrg, replacing of overhead services to control tower & underground services (electrical), 
RCAF Station. Winnipeg Man: Bowyer-Boag Ltd, replacement of hot water boiler at 
HMCS Chippawa; Ideal Decorating Co, interior painting of seven bldgs, Fort Osborne 
Barracks. Esquimalt B C: Farmer Construction Ltd, alterations to operating room area, 
Bldg No 54, HMCS Naden; Parfitt Construction Co Ltd, construction of concrete foundation 
& floor, Pacific Naval Laboratory Stores Bldg, HMC Dockyard. 

In addition, this Department awarded 38 contracts containing the General Fair Wages 
Clause. 

Department of Mines and Technical Surveys 


This Department awarded three contracts containing the General Fair Wages Clause. 


National Harbours Board 


Montreal Que: Long-Aboud Engineering Ltd, installation of dust control system, 
Elevator No 3 Annex. 


Department of Northern Affairs and National Resources 


Prince Albert National Park Sask: Valleau Construction Ltd, construction of power 
line to new camp ground & marina. Fort Providence & Rae N W T: Byrnes & Hall Con- 
struction Ltd, installation of water supply & sewage disposal facilities. 


In addition, this Department awarded one contract containing the General Fair Wages 
Clause. 


Post Office Department 


This Department awarded one contract containing the General Fair Wages Clause. 


Department of Public Works 


Coley’s Point North Nfld: Murphy Excavation Co Ltd, wharf repairs. Port Borden 
P E I: McNamara Construction of Nova Scotia Ltd, construction of CNR ferry terminal 
extension. Arisaig N S: F W Digdon & Sons Ltd, construction of talus. Pleasant Bay N S: 
Albert MacDonald, harbour improvements. Sydney N S: M R Chappell Ltd, construction 
of health clinic for Department of National Health & Welfare. Grand'Mere Que: Melancon 
& Fils Inc, construction of federal bldg. Quebec Que: Sanitation & Industrial Maintenance 
Co, cleaning interior of Champlain Harbour Station; Jean Marie Cote, alterations to 
Champlain Harbour Station for Departments of Citizenship & Immigration, Defence 
Production & National Health & Welfare (Food & Drugs); Sanitation & Industrial Main- 
tenance Co, cleaning interior, etc, new Unemployment Insurance Commission Bldg. Quebec 
City & Levis Que: Jean Marier, cleaning windows of federal bldgs. Remigny Que: Charest 
Construction Ltd, reconstruction of wharf. Sept-Iles Que: Lionel Lebel, modifications to 
shed doors, Mgr Blanche St Wharf. Toronto Ont: Taymac Building Services Ltd, cleaning 
windows of federal bldgs. Utterson Ont: W N Hunt, construction of post office bldg. 
Winnipeg Man: A §S Piper & Sons Window Cleaning Co, cleaning windows of federal 
bldgs. North Portal Sask: McLean Construction (Estevan) Ltd, installation of water 
distribution system. Vancouver B C: Banner Building Maintenance, interior cleaning. The 
Harry Stevens Bldg, 125 East Tenth Ave. Victoria B C: Burns & Dutton Construction 
(1962) Ltd, construction of Forest Research Laboratory for Department of Forestry. 


In addition, this Department awarded 28 contracts containing the General Fair Wages 
Clause. 
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The St. Lawrence Seaway Authority 


Sault Ste Marie Ont: S D Adams Welded Products Ltd, fabrication & installation of 
waikway gratings for frames of 10 lock gates, Sault Ste Marie Canal. 


In addition, The St Lawrence Seaway Authority awarded one contract containing the 
General Fair Wages Clause. 


Department of Transport 


Green Island N S: L E & P E Armstrong, construction of dwelling & combined fog 
alarm bldg & light tower & demolition of two sheds. Dorval Que: Meco Electric (1960) Inc, 
installation of alarm switches in sump pits of terminal bldg & connection to annunciator in 
control room, Montreal International Airport; Thermatic Ltd, installation of steam flow 
meters for hangars Nos T-3 & T-4, Montreal International Airport. Malton Ont: ] M Fuller 
Ltd, construction of Airport Surveillance Radar Bldg (ASR-3) & related work, Toronto 
Airport. Lynn Lake Man: Plains City Electric Co Ltd, installation of MI lighting, Airport. 
Winnipeg Man: Foley Construction Co Ltd, construction of Meteorological Services Bldg, 
etc, International Airport. Regina Sask: J H Ashdown Hardware Co Ltd, installation of air 
conditioning units in Aeradio & Meteorological offices, Airport. Saskatoon Sask: Nixon 
Piumbing & Heating Co Ltd, modifications to heating system, Air Terminal Bldg, Airport 
Edmonton Alta: McRae & Associates Construction Ltd, construction of back beam marker, 
Runway 01, bldgs & services, International Airport. Kamloops B C: Abilene Contracting 
Co Ltd, installation of water supply mains, meter chamber & associated work. Princeton 
B C: Atlas Construction Co Ltd, site preparation, access road construction & clearing for 
powerline right-of-way for VOR/TACAN installation. 

In addition, this Department awarded 15 contracts containing the General Fair Wages 
Clause. 


EE ——————— EE aa ners 


Industrial Fatalities, 1962 


(Continued from page 372) British Columbia followed with 190 
fatalities, four fewer than in 1961. Of these, 
60 occurred in logging, 30 in manufactur- 
ing, and 25 in transportation, storage and 


communications (see Table H-3). 


In the previous year 246 persons were 
killed as a result of “falls and slips,” 229 
of which deaths resulted from falls to 
different levels, including 83 from falls into 


rivers, lakes, sea or harbours, 35 by falls 
from scaffolds and stagings and 24 from 
buildings, roofs and towers. 


By Province 


The largest number of fatalities in any 
province in 1962 was 357 in Ontario, a 
decrease of 17 from the previous year. Of 
these, 85 occurred in manufacturing, 58 in 
mining, 45 in construction, and 43 in 
transportation, storage and communications. 

In Quebec, 191 fatalities were recorded, 
a decrease of 18 from 1961. These included 
45 in construction, 38 in manufacturing, 29 
in transportation, storage and communica- 
tions, and 20 in logging. 
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By Industry 


During the year, the largest number of 
fatalities occurred in the manufacturing 
industry, in which there were 195, an in- 
crease of 17 from 1961 (see Table H-4 for 
an analysis by industry and month). 


In construction, there were 190 fatalities, 
a decrease of 48 from the 238 reported in 
the previous year. In the transportation, 
storage and communications industry, 152 
fatalities were recorded, the same number 
as in 1961. 

Fatalities in mining and quarrying num- 
bered 146 during the year, an increase of 
11 from 135 in 1961. In the logging in- 
dustry, there were 115 fatalities, an increase 
of 16 from the 99 in 1961. 
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PRICES AND THE 


COST OF LIVING 





Consumer Price Index, April 1963 


The consumer price index (1949=100) 
rose 0.2 “per scent, trom 15201, 10, 1323" 
between the beginning of March and April. 
The April index was 1.5 per cent above 
the April 1962 index of 130.3.* 

Increases in the clothing, and health 
and personal care components outweighed 
decreases in the transportation, recreation 
and reading, and tobacco and alcohol com- 
ponents. The food and housing components 
were unchanged. 

The food index was unchanged at 128.9 
as most meat prices, particularly pork, 
were below March levels. Other price de- 
clines were limited to a few items, including 
powdered skim milk, bananas, grapefruit, 
cabbage, tomatoes and celery. These price 
declines were offset by higher prices for 
oranges, orange juice, apples, shortening, 
cereal and bakery items other than bread, 
sugar, jam, soft drinks and chocolate bars. 

The housing index was unchanged at 
136.0. Both the shelter and household oper- 
ation components remained at their previous 
levels. In shelter, both the rent and home- 
ownership indexes were unchanged. In 
household operation, lower prices’ "for 
appliances, electricity and domestic gas 
balanced higher prices for furniture, floor 
coverings and household supplies. The elec- 
tricity and gas rate changes occurred in 
Vancouver and Victoria. 

The clothing index rose 0.1 per cent 
from 115.6 to 115.7. Higher prices for 
men’s and children’s wear outweighed lower 
prices for footwear and piece goods; prices 
for women’s wear were unchanged. 

The transportation index declined 0.3 per 
cent from 139.6 to 139.2, reflecting lower 
prices for new passenger cars. Gasoline 
prices were up 1.3 per cent, the first break 
in price declines since June 1962. An 
increase of 2 cents per gallon in gasoline 
taxes in the province of Quebec was a 
factor in this movement. 

The health and personal care index rose 
1.4 per cent from 159.9 to 162.1 owing 
to higher fees for doctors, dentists and 
optical care as well as higher premiums 
for prepaid medical care. The personal care 
component was up slightly. 

The recreation and reading index declined 
0.4 per cent from 148.6 to 148.0. The 





* See Table F-1, page 440. 
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reading component was unchanged but the 
recreation component declined, reflecting 
lower prices for television sets and radios. 
Prices increased for phonograph records and 
bicycles. 


The tobacco and alcohol index declined 
0.1 per cent from 118.0 to 117.9 as liquor 
prices were adjusted downwards to reflect 
removal of tariff surcharges. 


Group indexes in April 1962 were: food 
125.8, housing 134.0, clothing 113.2, trans- 
portation 140.2, health and personal care, 
158.1, recreation and reading 146.6, tobacco 
and alcohol 117.9. 


City Consumer Price Indexes, March 1963 


Consumer price indexes (1949=100) 
between February and March rose in five 
of the ten regional cities, fell in four, and 
was unchanged in the other.* Increases 
ranged from 0.1 per cent in Vancouver to 
0.3 per cent in St. John’s and Halifax; 
decreases ranged from 0.1 per cent in 
Ottawa and Toronto to 0.3 per cent in 
Montreal. 


Food indexes rose in five cities and fell 
in five; increases ranged from 0.2 per cent 
in Winnipeg to 0.7 per cent in St. John’s 
and Halifax, and decreases from 0.3 per 
cent in Toronto to 1.6 per cent in Montreal. 
Housing indexes were up in seven cities, 
down in one, and unchanged in two. Cloth- 
ing indexes were higher in nine cities and 
lower in the tenth. Indexes for transporta- 
tion registered increases in five cities, a 
decrease in one, and no change in four. 
In five cities the health and personal care 
indexes were higher; in five, unchanged. 
One index for recreation and reading was 
higher, five lower, and four unchanged. The 
tobacco and alcohol indexes were unchanged 
in all cities. 


Regional consumer price index point 
changes between February and March were 
as follows: Halifax +-0.4 to 131.3; St. 
John’s +0.3 to 119.3+; Saint John +0.2 
to 132.9; Saskatoon-Regina +0.2 to 128.3; 
Vancouver +0.1 to 131.7; Montreal —0.4 
to 132.0; Edmonton-Calgary —0.2 to 127.2; 
Ottawa —0.1 to 133.1; Toronto —0.1 to 
133.7. Winnipeg remained unchanged at 
129.8. 





* See Table F-2, page 440. 
t On base June 1951=100. 
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Wholesale Price Index, March 1963 


The general wholesale index (1935-39= 
100) declined 0.1 per cent in March to 
242.4 from 242.7 in February, but rose 2.3 
per cent from last year’s March index of 
237.0. Of the eight major group indexes, 
two declined, five rose, and one was un- 
changed. 

The animal products group index de- 
creased 1.3 per cent to 252.9 from 256.2, 
and the non-metallic group index declined 
0.2 per cent to 189.1 from 189.5. 

The textile products group index rose 
0.4 per cent to 247.7 from 246.8, the 
chemicals products group index rose 0.3 
per cent to 189.8 from 189.3, and each of 
the following three major group indexes 
edged up 0.2 per cent: vegetable products 
to 222.8 from 222.4; wood products to 
321.1 from 320.6; and non-ferrous metals 
products to 196.1 from 195.8. 

The iron products group index was un- 
changed at 253.2. 


The index of Canadian farm product 
prices (1935-39=100) moved down 1.9 
per cent, from 225.0 to 220.7, in the 


three-week period ended March 22. The 
animal products index declined 2.8 per 
cent to 266.8 and the field products index 
eased 0.5 per cent to 174.6. 


The residential building material price 
index (1935-39=100) moved down in 
March etol29725. trom=297.7* on, the 1949 
base, to 130.5 from 130.6. The non-residen- 
tial building materials price index (1949= 
100) moved down to 133.5 from 133.7. 


U.S. Consumer Price Index, March 1963 


The United States consumer price index 
(1957-59=100) rose by 0.1 per cent between 
mid-February and mid-March. The March 
index was 106.2, a new record, but the old 
record of 106.1 had stood since last Septem- 
ber. The February index was 106.1 and 
the March 1962 index, 105.0. The average 
index for 1962 was 105.4. 


British Index of Retail Prices, February 1963 


The British index of retail prices (Jan. 
16, 1962—100) climbed 0.9 per cent, from 
102.7 to 103.6, between mid-January and 
mid-February. One year earlier it was 100.1. 


During 1962 the average level of retail 
prices rose by rather more than 2.5 per 
cent, compared with rises of about 4.5 per 
cent in 1961 and just over 2.0 per cent 
in 1960. The average index for the 12 
months ended January 1963 was 4.0 per 
cent higher than the average for the previous 
12-month period. 





Publications Recently Received 
in Department of Labour Library 


The publications listed below are not for 
sale by the Department of Labour. Persons 
wishing to purchase them should com- 
municate with the publishers. Publications 
listed may be borrowed by making applica- 
tion to the Librarian, Department of Labour, 
Ottawa. Students must apply through the 
library of their institution. Applications for 
loans should give the number (numeral) 
of the publication desired and the month 
in which it was listed in the LABOUR 


GAZETTE. List No. 175. 


Accident Prevention 


1. U.S. BuREAU OF LABOR STANDARDS. 
Chlorine Handling in Stevedoring Opera- 
tions. Washington, GPO, 1962. Pp. 9. 

Contains information on action to take if 
a leak shows up in a shipment of chlorine. 

2. U.S. BuREAU OF LABOR STANDARDS. 
Rigging Cargo Gear. Washington, GPO, 
1962. Pp. 23. 


Explains why cargo gear fails, thus causing 
accidents. 
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Annual Reports 


3. CANADA. NATIONAL PRODUCTIVITY 
CounciL. First Annual Report, 1961-1962. 
Ottawa, 1962. Pp. 28. 


4. GREAT BRITAIN. CENTRAL STATISTICAL 
OFFICE. Annual Abstract of Statistics. No. 
99, 1962. London, HMSO, 1962. Pp. 324. 


5. MANITOBA. DEPARTMENT OF LABOUR. 
Annual Wage and Salary Survey, 1962. 
Winnipeg [19627] Pp. 122. 

6. NEWSPRINT ASSOCIATION OF CANADA. 
Newsprint Data: 1962; Statistics of World 
Demand and Supply. Montreal, 1962. Pp. 
a2), 

7. PUBLIC SERVICES INTERNATIONAL. Re- 
port of Activities for the Years 1958, 1959, 
1960. London, 1961. Pp. 82, 6, 6. 

8 U.S. BUREAU OF LABOR-MANAGEMENT 
Reports. Summary of Operations, Fiscal 
Year 1962. Washington, GPO, 1962. Pp. 
153 24s 

Fiscal year covers July 1, 1961 to June 
30, 1962. 
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9. U.S. NATIONAL MEDIATION BOARD. 
Twenty-eighth Annual Report, including the 
Report of the National Railroad Adjustment 
Board, for the Fiscal Year ended June 30, 
1962. Washington, GPO, 1962. Pp. 96. 


10. U.S. NATIONAL SCIENCE FOUNDATION. 
Twelfth Annual Report for the Fiscal year 
ended June 30, 1962. Washington, GPO, 
1963. Pp. 368. 


Arbitration, Industrial 


11. ANTON, FRANK RoBERT. The Role 
of Government in the Settlement of Indus- 
trial Disputes in Canada. [With Special 
Reference to Conciliation in Ontario and 
Supervised Strike Voting in Alberta and 
British Columbia] Don Mills, Ont., CCH 
Canadian limited, 1962. Pp. 262. (Pre- 
sented in partial fulfilment of the require- 
ments for the degree of Doctor of Philos- 
ophy of the University of London.) 

Examines (1) federal and provincial indus- 
trial dispute legislation; (2) the controversy 
surrounding conciliation; and, (3) government- 
supervised strike voting. 

12. NATIONAL ACADEMY OF ARBITRATORS. 
Arbitration and Public Policy; Proceedings 
of the Fourteenth Annual Meeting, Santa 
Monica, Cal., January 25-27, 1961. Edited 
by Spencer D. Pollard. Washington, BNA 
mce:; 1961, Pp. 208, 

Contents: Recent Supreme Court Decisions 
and the Arbitration Process. Past Practice and 
the Administration of Collective Bargaining 
Agreements. Due Process and Fair Procedure 
in Labor Arbitration. The Role of Lawyers in 
Arbitration. The Use of Neutrals in Collective 
Bargaining. Arbitration in Government. The 
New Opportunities for Industrial Relations. 
Consensus in Labor Relations. 

13. NATIONAL ACADEMY OF ARBITRATORS. 
Collective Bargaining and the Arbitrator’s 
Role; Proceedings of the Fifteenth Annual 
Meeting, Pittsburgh, Penn., January 24-26, 
1962. Edited by Mark L. Kahn. Washing- 
ton, BNA inc., 1962. Pp. 293. 

Partial Contents: Collective Bargaining and 
the Arbitrator. Neutral Consultants in Collective 
Bargaining. Gamesmanship in Labor Arbitra- 
tion. Employee Job Rights versus Employer 
Job Control: the Arbitrator’s Choice. The 
Development of Qualified New Arbitrators: 


Workshop. Collective Bargaining and the Public 
Interest. 


Civil Service 
14. ALBERTA. PUBLIC SERVICE COMMIs- 
SIONER. Annual Report for the Year ended 
December 31st, 1961. Edmonton, Queen’s 
Printer, 1962. Pp. 17. 


15. Civil SERVICE ASSOCIATION OF CAN- 
ADA. Proceedings, Third Biennial Conven- 
tion, Vancouver, 1962. Ottawa, 1962. Pp. 
131. 

16. NEW BRUNSWICK. CIVIL SERVICE CoM- 
MISSION. Eighteenth Annual Report for the 
Fiscal Year ending March 31, 1962. 
[Fredericton? 1962?] Pp. 40. 
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Collective Bargaining 


17. CARPENTER, WALTER HULL. Small 
Business and Pattern Bargaining, by Walter 
H. Carpenter, Jr. and Edward Handler. Pre- 
pared by the Board of Research, Babson 
Institute of Business Administration, under 
the Small Business Administration Manage- 
ment Research Grant Program. Babson 
Park, Mass., Babson Institute Press, 1961. 
Pp. 243. 

Studies “the extent to which the terms or 
patterns set by large unions and large com- 
panies permeate to small firms in the rubber 
tire and meat packing industries”. These con- 
tract issues are examined: wage increments, 
wage levels, direct money fringes, deferred 
payment fringes, incentive systems, work-load 
practices, and seniority provisions. 

18. QUINET, FELIX. Etude de conventions 
collectives en vigueur dans l'industrie manu- 
facturiére du Canada (1962). Exposé pre- 
senté . .. a loccasion du 30éme Congrés 
annuel de l’ Association canadienne-francaise 
pour l’avancement des sciences, Université 
de Montréal, le 3 novembre 1962. [Ottawa? 
19627], Pp.9,*4. 

Library also has English version: Study of 
Collective Agreements Effective in Canadian 
Manufacturing Industries in 1962; Remarks 
made... at the 30th Annual Convention of 
the French Canadian Association for the Ad- 


vancement of Science, University of Montreal, 
November 3, 1962. Pp. 9, 4. 


Economic Conditions 


19. REGIONAL ECONOMIC STABILIZATION 
CONFERENCE, ATLANTA, Ga., 1961. [Pro- 
ceedings] Thomasville, Ga., Executive Office 
of the President, Office of Emergency Plan- 
ning, Region 3 [1962] Pp. 48. (Conference 
held December 5-6, 1961). 


20. UNITED NATIONS. ECONOMIC COoM- 
MISSION FOR LATIN AMERICA. Multilateral 
Economic Co-operation in Latin America. 
Vol. 1. Text and Documents. New York, 
United Nations, Dept. of Economic and 
Social Affairs, 1962. Pp. 165. 

Contains information on Central American 
economic integration and on the Latin American 
Free Trade Association and also contains some 
documents and studies on payments and credit, 
on customs policy, and on trade policy in 
Latin American countries. 


Education, Vocational 


21. CANADA. DEPARTMENT OF LABOUR. 
An Analysis of the Painting and Decorating 
Trade. Prepared by a National Committee 
appointed by the Department of Labour. 
Ottawa, Queen’s Printer, 1959. Pp. 36. 

Contains a list of operations and an analysis 
of the knowledge required for each operation, 
in the painting and decorating trade. 


22. CANADA. DEPARTMENT OF LABOUR. 
An Analysis of the Toolmaking Trade. Pre- 
pared by a National Committee appointed 
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by the Department of Labour. Ottawa, 
Queen’s Printer, 1960. Pp. 125. 


Contains a list of operations performed in 
the toolmaking trade and a list of factors to 
know about each operation. 


Employment Management 


23. NATIONAL INDUSTRIAL CONFERENCE 
Boarp. Prevalence of Bonus Plans in Manu- 
facturing, by George Torrence. New York, 
1962. Ppz 36: 

A survey of the prevalence and characteristics 
of extra-compensation (bonus) plans for man- 
agement, professional-technical, and sales per- 
sonnel in manufacturing. Based on information 
obtained from 405 companies. 

24. TRICE, HARRISON M. Effective Hiring 
in Small Business Organizations, by Har- 
rison M. Trice and William J. Wasmuth. 
Ithaca, New York State School of Industrial 
and Labor Relations, Cornell University, 
1962. Pp. 50. 

Suggests ways of hiring and retaining satis- 
factory employees. 

25. U.S. BUREAU OF LABOR STATISTICS. 
Paid Leave Provisions in Major Contracts, 


1961: Vacations, Holidays, Jury Duty, 
Funeral Leave. Washington, GPO, 1962. 
Puerto. 


Based on a study of approximately 1,700 
agreements covering about 7.4 million workers. 


Industrial Relations 


26. CATHOLIC SOCIAL LIFE CONFERENCE. 
ENGLISH SECTION. Industrial Relations Sev- 
enty Years after Rerum Novarum; Ad- 
dresses from the Four Regional Conferences 
held at Antigonish, Windsor, Saskatoon and 
Victoria, during August and September, 
1962. Ottawa, Canadian Catholic Confer- 
ence, Social Action Department (English 
Section) [1962?] Pp. 191. 

Partial Contents: Unions and Industrial Rela- 
tions. Government and Industrial Relations. 
How Much Government? How Much Initiative? 
Agriculture and Industrial Relations. Education 
and Industrial Relations. Women at Work. 

27. SCHMIDT, FOLKE FREDRIK. The Law 
of Labour Relations in Sweden. Cambridge, 
Harvard University Press, 1962. Pp. 343. 

Contents: Introduction to the Law of Labour 
Relations, History and System. Organization 
and Jurisdiction of the Labour Court. The 
Definition of an Employee. The Organizations 
of the Labour Market. The Collective Agree- 
ment. The Right of Association. Negotiation 
and Mediation. Industrial Warfare [Strikes, 
boycotts, etc.]. The Liability for Unlawful 
Actions. 

28. U.S. MISSILE SITES LABOR COMMIS- 
SION. A Report to the President of the 
United States. Washington, GPO, 1962. 1 
volume (unpaged). 

The Missile Sites Labor Commissions was 
set up in 1961 “to assure uninterrupted and 
economical work at all [U.S.] missile and space 
sites.” The Commission was successful in 
cutting down the man-days lost due to labour 
disputes, and in reducing and controlling costs 
at missile and space sites. 
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Industry 


29. CANADA. DEFENCE RESEARCH BOARD. 
Report to the National Productivity Council 
on the Canadian Electronic Industry and 
the Future Prospects for Research and 
Development, by D. Alton Grant. Ottawa, 
1962. Pp. 43. 


30. U.S. BUREAU OF LABOR STATISTICS. 
Impact of Technological Change and Auto- 
mation in the Pulp and Paper Industry. 
Washington, GPO, 1962. Pp. 92. 

“This survey covers the nature, status, and 
outlook of some important technological in- 
novations and some implications for trends in 
productivity, production, employment, occupa- 
tional requirements, and industrial relations 
practices in the pulp and paper industry.” 


Labour Organization 


31. AMERICAN BAKERY AND CONFECTION- 
ERY WORKERS’ INTERNATIONAL UNION. Pro- 
ceedings of the First Constitutional Con- 
vention, Atlantic City, N.J., September 8-12 
inclusive, 1958. Washington [1958?] Pp. 401. 

This union was formed and chartered on 
December 12, 1957. It was set up by the 
AFL-CIO after the Bakery and Confectionery 
Workers’ International Union of America was 
expelled from the AFL-CIO in 1957. The 
ABCWIU held its second convention in 1962. 


32. INTERNATIONAL (CONFEDERATION OF 
FREE TRADE UNIONS. ASIAN REGIONAL OR- 


GANIZATION. ICFTU-ARO. [3rd ed. New 
Delhi, A. Solomon, 1962] Pp. 38. 
33. INTERNATIONAL LADIES’ GARMENT 


WorKERS’ UNION. LOCAL 262, MONTREAL. 
Les (The) midinettes, 1937-1962. Montreal, 
Montreal Joint Board, LGWU, 1962. Pp. 
123. (Text in French and English). 


The story of the Montreal Dressmakers’ 
Union, ILGWU, from the clothing strikes in 
Montreal in 1937 until today. 


34. MCCaRTHY, WILLIAM. The Future of 
the Unions. London, Fabian Society, 1962. 
Pp.36: 


The author discusses, and makes suggestions 
about, four problems which he considers are 
facing the British trade union movement: 1. the 
rate of membership growth; 2. the low level 
of membership communication and control; 
3. bargaining priorities (that is, bargaining for 
something other than higher pay, such as for 
a reduction in maximum hours and a raise in 
minimum wages); and 4. trade union relations 
with government and public. 


35. MARCHAND, JEAN. Rapport moral du 
président général de la Confédération des 
Syndicats Nationaux, congrés 1962, Mont- 
réal, 14 octobre 1962. Quebec, 1962. Pp. 56. 

French and English, the latter inverted and 
with special title page. 

Title in English: Moral report of the National 
President of the CNTU, 1962 convention. 

Contains comments on economic goals of 
labour and on political activities of the union. 
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36. FESHBACH, MurRRAY. The Soviet Statis- 
tical System: Labor Force Recordkeeping 
and Reporting. Washington, GPO, 1960. 
Pps 15. 

“Deals with the structure and operations of 
Soviet statistical agencies concerned with col- 
lecting labor force data.” 

37. ILLINOIS. UNIVERSITY. INSTITUTE OF 
LABOR AND INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS. A Dis- 
cography (LP) of American Labor Union 
Songs [by] Archie Green. Urbana, 1962. 
Poss: 


38. INTERNATIONAL CHEMICAL WORKERS 
UNION. RESEARCH AND EDUCATION DEPART- 
MENT. Handbook for Stewards. [Toronto] 
1962.7 Pp2.3o: 

Describes the duties and responsibilities of 
a shop steward. 

39. OPEN Door INTERNATIONAL FOR THE 
ECONOMIC EMANCIPATION OF THE WOMAN 
WorkKER. Report of the Ilth Conference 
held in Helsinki, June 7th-11th, 1960. Brus- 
sels, 1960. Pp. 114. 


40. PROCHAZKA, ZorA. The Labor Force 
of Bulgaria. Washington, GPO, 1962. Pp. 
38. 


41. U.S. BUREAU OF LABOR STATISTICS. 
Labor Requirements for Hospital Construc- 
tion. Washington, GPO, 1962. Pp. 46. 


“This study was designed to develop esti- 
mates of man-hour requirements associated with 
the construction of . .. general hospitals.” 


Organization for Economic Cooperation 
and Development 


42. INTERNATIONAL TRADE UNION SEM- 
INAR ON INTERNATIONAL TRADE AND IM- 
PROVEMENT OF LABOUR CONDITIONS, PARIS, 
1961. Final Report, by the Division for 
Social Affairs of OECD. Paris, Organization 
for Economic Cooperation and Develop- 
ment, 1962. Pp. 316. (Seminar held No- 
vember 14-17, 1961). 


About 50 trade unionists from OECD coun- 
tries attended the seminar. As well as a report 
of the discussions at the seminar, there are 
three studies dealing with trends in_ inter- 
national trade and the factors which influence 
it. There are also five case studies illustrating 
the position in countries where there is com- 
petition between high- and low-wage countries 
in the following industries: clothing, textiles, 
optical instruments, small electrical equipment, 
and aluminium. 


43. INTERNATIONAL TRADE UNION SEM- 
INAR ON METHODS OF DETERMINING AL- 
LOWED TIMES IN PIECE WorK, BAD KREUZ- 
NACH, GERMANY, 1961. Final Report, by 
Reimar Birkwald and Hans Pornschlegel. 
Paris, Organization for Economic Coopera- 
tion and Development, 1962. Pp. 116. 

Seminar organized by the Federation of 
German Trade Unions (DGB) with the tech- 


nical assistance of OECD, and held November 
7th to 10th, 1961. 
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Thirty-nine union representatives from nine 
European countries attended the seminar. 
“Allowed times” is defined as “the times deter- 
mined from the execution of jobs on the basis 
of time-study and a given concept of ‘normal’ 
performance.” 

44. INTERNATIONAL TRADE UNION SEM- 
INAR ON PRODUCTIVITY MEASUREMENT, RATT- 
VIK, SWEDEN, 1961. Final Report, by the 
Division for Social Affairs of the OECD. 
Paris, Organization for Economic Coopera- 
tion and Development, 1962. Pp. 209. 
(Seminar held May 23-26, 1961). 

The subject of this seminar was the poten- 
tialities of productivity measurement and _ its 
value to unions. Eight case studies are included. 

45. INTERNATIONAL TRADE UNION STUDY 
SESSION ON BONUS SCHEMES, INNSBRUCK, 
AusTrIA, 1961. Final Report, by the Austrian 
Federation of Trade Unions, with the tech- 
nical assistance of the Division for Social 
Affairs of the OECD. Paris, Organization 
for Economic Cooperation and Develop- 
ment, 1962. Pp. 45, 7. (Study session held 
October 10th to 13th, 1961). 

Participants at this Study Session repre- 
sented 7 European countries. The purpose of 
the seminar was to define methods of establish- 
ing bonus systems; to discuss reasons for their 
introduction; and to attempt to formulate a 


common policy in the various European coun- 
tries on the problems of bonus systems. 


Unemployment 


46. CANADA. BUREAU OF _ STATISTICS. 
Twentieth Annual Report on Benefit Periods 
established and terminated under the Unem- 
ployment Insurance Act, Calendar Year, 
1961. Compiled from material supplied by 
the Unemployment Insurance Commission. 
Ottawa, Queen’s Printer, 1962. Pp. 112. 


47. GOODMAN, GEOFFREY. Redundancy in 
the Affluent Society. London, Fabian Society, 
19622) Ro: 37; 

Discusses unemployment, which may be sea- 
sonal or permanent, and suggests some ways 
of dealing with the unemployed worker. 

48. INTERNATIONAL LABOUR OFFICE. Un- 
employment and Structural Change. Geneva, 
1962. Pp. 206. 


Partial Contents: The Pattern of Structural 
Changes. Labour Adjustments associated with 
Technical Change. The Process of Contraction. 
The Incidence of Structural Labour Adjust- 
ments. Redundancy Procedures. Measures to 
combat Regional Unemployment. Measures 
directly affecting Displaced Workers. 


49. U.S. BUREAU OF EMPLOYMENT SECU- 
RITY. Family Characteristics of the Long- 
term Unemployed; a Report on a Study 
of Claimants under the Temporary Ex- 
tended Unemployment Compensation Pro- 
gram, 1961-1962. Part 3. Washington, GPO, 
1962. Pp: 172; 

Information is presented in tables describing 
the 25 basic aspects of Temporary Extended 
Uasmplexment Compensation claimant charac- 
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LABOUR STATISTICS 


Tables A-1 to A-4—Labour Force 

Table B-1—Labour Income 

Tables C-1 to C-6—Employment, Hours and Earnings 
Tables D-1 to D-5—Employment Service Statistics... 
Tables E-1 to E-4—Unemployment Insurance 

Tables F-1 and F-2—Prices 

Tables G-1 to G-4—Strikes and Lockouts 


Tables H-1 to H-5—Industrial Fatalities 





A—Labour Force 
TABLE A-1—REGIONAL DISTRIBUTION, WEEK ENDED APRIL 20, 1963 


(estimates in thousands) 


Source: DBS Labour Force Survey 

















: Atlantic . Prairie British 
Canada Region Quebec | Ontario Region | Columbia 
} 

a hepenuountWorcess eels mags ac otogaee sees. 6, 559 581 1, 841 2,405 a 601 
IMT tee chk Ree hee ce ORME «evel Oc Maatenodns role 4,793 444 1,358 1,720 829 442 
WONG Fits SRILA ic ER eal os osc uketn oe eras 1,766 137 483 685 302 | 159 
A ges Ser pes Se Ve Ree a eon ae 571 59 180 183 104 | 45 
DEOL Ry We Mahon. qy adr e oO on ere pO oo Ge ene 828 87 277 264 136 64 
paket let Sig We eon nies ato Ome hes AO p Oe OD Ot. Bee 2,963 244 841 107 496 275 

Meu 0) Vora ree te a ee 1,991 173 497 769 354 198 
Hay SDENAS NC MONS onGaocs) a1 0b amobe an Os 06 oOo 206 18 46 82 41 19 

Em ployeGe meses oenee we ae Seek Pee. Sat ee 6, 097 499 1,659 2,297 1,081 561 
a FEST, ee EE Oe eae 5S eee eee eee, ee 4,390 368 1,194 1,682 786 410 
WY OIGN ee, Meee Beata smeenee e Ae cas apt te ad es 1,707 131 465 665 295 151 
Agriculture smercus ies eee ee es: 610 31 116 164 282 17 
INon-aericul cure ys ren ernie eer ance terete eon: 5, 487 468 1,543 De lide 799 544 

IPAIdAWOrkKerstit tot eG eee te oe es Pens seas 4,983 412 1,397 1,969 723 482 

CTI ee Ne PA ea eR ae Crna ict Sra av orev acu 3,445 293 970 1,358 477 347 
WWOITICN ee Sees Ae ace Te seine eacleente lls. ars 1,538 119 427 611 246 135 
TNGMIpIOVOd, 6.0.41 cgee. doce woes Rh dt age. 462 82 182 108 50 40 
CT eh ciccirc Ra aOR a ca keenrgts ie chee AUR te 403 76 164 88 43 32 

SW OTT OL) terete ts MERE ine ORES evetoretsnate's > 59 * 18 20 =: “4 
Persons not in the Labour Force..............----- 5, 848 674 1,726 1,919 983 546 
(ae A, GUN Oh S'bet POCS aie at ien |e ei ele atari 1,370 181 401 411 240 137 
Vifescateiibee ant, Sato Deo. geo OGee -Uemned Ton Commer 4,478 493 1,325 1,508 743 409 

er Oe ee ee a 
* Less than 10,000. 
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TABLE A-2—AGE, SEX AND MARITAL STATUS, WEEK ENDED APRIL 20, 1963, 
CANADA 


(estimates in thousands) 


Source: DBS Labour Force Survey 


20-64 years 


14-19 65 years 
— Total a ail : Men Women Bee 


persons | Married Other Married Other pereons 


Population 14 years of age and over “)....} 12,407 1, 888 3,570 1,002 3,690 923 1,334 
Dbabottritorcesseere, accent ee 6,559 571 3, 446 851 849 636 206 
Himploved este een een eee 6, 697 493 53 PUTT 736 827 618 196 
Unemployed3.-90. hee 462 78 219 115 22 18 10 
Notiinilabourforces asses ee eee 5, 848 abil 124 151 2,841 287 1,128 
Participation rate®) 
1963 cA pri 20s eee ene oe 52.9 30.2 96.5 84.9 23.0 68.9 15.4 
Archi 23: Sree eee 52.6 29.7 96.1 84.9 22.9 68.8 1551 
Unemployment rate () 
1963; ‘April. 20.0. soe ra eee eee ee 7.0 13'87 6.4 1385 2.6 2.8 4.9 
Mareht2a: oman e eee cae 8.4 14.8 8.0 16.3 2.8 $3500) 6.0 





@) Excludes inmates of institutions, members of the armed services, Indians living on reserves and residents of the 
Yukon and Northwest Territories. 

(2) The labour force as a percentage of the population 14 years of age and over. 

) The unemployed as a percentage of the labour force. 


TABLE A-3—UNEMPLOYED, WEEK ENDED APRIL 20, 1963 
(estimates in thousands) 


Source: DBS Labour Force Survey 

















April March April 

—— 1963 1963 1962 

TLotalaimemployediyce See eee er oe 462 549 485 
On- temporary Jayofl. 1p +630 days, 35. oe eee ke. ee 22 38 28 
Withoutiworkand seeking: worl: oe 5-2) naan ener en eer nn 440 Slt 457 
Seeking full-timerworle.*. fo. 45- ee eee 421 494 440 
Seeking: part-time work. . aces: ee ee eee 19 17 17 
Seeking under bmonth:.22.. be Soe ee ea 68 92 71 
Seeking 1-3 months.......... OT er eae emerson ttt Ee miele 140 190 145 
Seeking 4-6 months../..¢a20000- 05: Fee Se eee ree ee 156 161 154 
Seeking more than 6 months................... PF eee 76 68 87 





TABLE A-4—DISTRIBUTION OF WORKERS ENTERING CANADA BY OCCUPATIONS 


Source: Immigration Branch, Department of Citizenship and Immigration 








z = 
ey 0} a ro ae —! 8 

q gS 8 aS | wSs ra 

oS £3 a * fu | fas a 

Se ee) Bes B | ee | 23s] 2 5 

at awe oe Pee Ngee ten emcee me E 

oe | 8 | Sf | ge 8 | 46 /se0| 2 Bey |g 

Ae = c an a tots) fo) v 3 

aS | aa aes z a Sp q 2 s 2 

a ae Ro 3.8 A 8 Moi Paes Fs > ° 

Be Se) BO Ok wn < Ed ea a 4 3° = 
1067; Total... ee 17,256 | 16,829 | 5,254] 6,559 | 17,574 | 10,838 | 2,693 | 54,376 | 19,471 661 | 151,511 
1958 Total. Qactace. 8,497 | 6,745 | 1,229 | 2,229 | 11,501 | 5,071 513 | 17,476 | 9,388 429 | 63,078 
1959 Total........... 7,784 | 5,459 999 | 2,107] 9,740] 4,965 371 | 12,792 | 8,940 394] 53,551 
1080 Total. oe 8,261 | 5,860] 1,223] 2,152] 8,763} 5,321 667 | 13,551 | 7,482 293 | 53,573 
1061 Total Wyte 7,592 | 4,232 574 | 1,241] 6,557 | 2,341 155 | 8,076 | 3,982 59 | 34,809 
1069 Fotaleee eee 9,311 | 4,898 489 | 1,214] 5,853 |] 1,923 178 | 9,685 | 3,145 52 | 36,748 


ae ee a a ak th 
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B—Labour Income 
TABLE B-1—ESTIMATES OF LABOUR INCOME, BY INDUSTRY 


Nor: Monthly and quarterly figures may not add to annual totals because of rounding. 


($ Millions) 


Source: Dominion Bureau of Statistics 








Year and 
Month 


1958—Total.... 
1959—Total*... 
1960—Total*... 
1961—Total*... 
1962—Total*... 


August*...... 


September’... 
October*.... 
November’*.. 
December’. . 


1963— 


January*..... 
Februaryt... 


Monthly Totals 


Manu- 


Mining facturing 


Trans- 
portation, 
Storage 
and 
Communi- 
cation @) 


Quarterly Totals® 


1,613.8 


Ce ee 


1958—Total.... 
1959—Total’*... 
1960—Total*... 
1961—Total*... 
1962—Total*.. 


dhl Geneon 
August*...... 
September’*.. 
October*.... 
November’... 
December’*. . 


1963— 


January”..... 
Februaryf... 


onstruc- ublic ervices sy 

Forestry tion utilities | Ttade (including ed 
ever |a abour 
ment) | zcome 

270 ols 307 | 2,360 4,303 727 

288 1,279 332 2,528 4,652 743 

326 1,214 348 2,640 5,099 795 

285 1,224 362 2,740 5,596 824 

306 1,326 384 2,884 6,079 867 

68.2 254.2 90.8 | 688.4] 1,468.7 | 209.8 
tae Pe sali varie | aia. es, ngsanes 
eaves Be aos oe Para) acer an rag Aries 
ee, Saale? Serle aa eae ee are 

Seasonally Adjusted 

270 1,317 307 | 2,360 4,303 727 

288 1,279 332 2,528 4,652 743 

326 1,214 348 2,640 5,099 795 

285 1,224 362 | 2,740 5,596 824 

306 1,326 384 | 2,884 6,079 867 

77.4 325.1 93.3 | 706.9 | 1,480.8 | 212.8 
et a5 CPi e toaig) See Sh apie 
2h Paes a Ce ara ee Ses 
Freie an PP lar page! aes Coane 


Glalsisistevets ctallliavece, 6 /elelave @)si[e) 60,18 )n) e)9.0.6 [ess ee a: % .0.|/@ e610) 616 /6; 6) 0/f 676 )\¢ (918 0 /0\e 


mie elblelal Sisveiell Ale ae eles os (6)ie a. 016 210.0 Rioje: |S eis 6,06) 9.0) Here ai 8/60/08) eels eS S-er9 9 


Rie a letevaveielete) lis ard 6.eve\a\eeseil(a'.61 6,018 Ofe 6 G10) | 0518) 6) 010) 6) bl 8 \e), 0/91 6)0 8/8) fie10'e. Sie) 92.8 


4) Quarterly figures are entered opposite the middle month of the quarter but represent quarterly totals. 
@) Includes post office wages and salaries. 


@) Figures in this column are for total labour income, Canad 


columns of this table, as figures for labour income in Agriculture, Fishing and Trapping are not shown. 


* Revised. 


{ Preliminary. 
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— 
«I 
So 
ivan] 
mihevag es), bie or 6, mS ane OLS 
RATIO ON OD 


_ ne dl ee eee ee aan 


a, but are not totals of the figures in the remaining 
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C—Employment, Hours and Earnings 


Tables C-1 to C-3 are based on reports from employers having 15 or more employees; 
at February 1963 employees in the principal non-agricultural industries reported a total 
employment of 2,799,702. Tables C-4 and C-5 are based on reports from a somewhat 
smaller number of firms than Tables C-1 to C-3. They relate only to wage-earners for 
whom statistics of hours of work are also available whereas Tables C-1 to C-3 relate 
to salaried employees as well as to all wage-earners in the reporting firms. 


TABLE C-1—EMPLOYMENT, PAYROLLS AND WEEKLY WAGES AND SALARIES 
Source: Employment and Payrolls, DBS 








Industrial Composite) Manufacturing 
aa eran eho a 
1949-1 — 
fp Average Average 
Year and Month 
Average Weekly Average Weekly 
Weekl Wages Weekl Wages 
Employ- Wa a and Employ Wa 7 and 
ment an Salaries ment Heel Salaries 
Salaries Salaries 
Averages 
NOB 7 5 gh ries chee PP ee Sa ee eS 12256 158.1 67.93 115.8 159.1 69.94 
19D SRE. Soc US te oe, Meee ec 117.9 163.9 70.43 109.8 165.3 72.67 
1959 Rete Woke Sacre cee ee a ee 119.7 T7150 73.47 Ae, 172.5 75.84 
TOGONS | Mabe ote ater torial Ge 118.7 176.5 75.83 109.5 177.8 78.19 
1 neem AMON ORGS Sn lA lel ee 118.1 181.8 78.11 108.9 183.6 80.73 
1962— 
MG bIUsrye eta: Lee ee eee ee 114.7 186.7 80.21 108.9 188.2 82.74 
Mareh- oso dis et ee eee 115e2 187.2 80.41 109.6 189.3 83.23 
ADrilinisccee ee ee 116.7 186.7 80.21 110.4 189.0 83.11 
Mian Sie el rs eee a 1s 121.3 188.1 80.79 113.7 190.4 83.72 
JUNCUS eee. Ieee Ar cet Re Fer 125.0 188.7 81.05 116.4 190.4 83.72 
HRV geese Waray MEM we ed ta id a! 125.8 188.3 80.90 115.5 189.1 83.13 
AUgUSth seis cr Re Rate ie a 127.0 188.1 80.80 117.6 187.9 82.62 
September %... heen ee eee 126.5 189.5 81.40 11726 190.8 83.91 
OCtObEr Aa arc too eee 125.4 189.9 81.57 115.9 191.8 84.34 
November oia2:.'c cor ee 124.3 189.8 81.53 114.7 192.3 84.55 
Decemberseh,...peeen ee ee 120.2 182.6 78.45 110.9 183.6 80.71 
1963— 
January Ae eee: cae 117.8 190.6 81.90 111.6 193.5 85.09 
Hebruary pid. sce ee. eee 117.3 192.7 82.77 ize 194.1 85.34 


(‘) Includes (1) Forestry (chiefly logging), (2) Mining (including milling), quarrying and oil wells, (3) Manufacturing, 
(4) Construction, (5) Transportation, storage and communication, (6) Public utility operation, (7) Trade, (8) Finance, 
nee sealer estate and (9) Service (mainly hotels, restaurants, laundries, dry cleaning plants, business and recrea- 
tional service). 


*Revised. 
tPreliminary. 
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TABLE C-2—AREA SUMMARY OF EMPLOYMENT AND AVERAGE WEEKLY WAGES 
AND SALARIES 


(1949=100) (The latest figures are subject to revision) 
Source: Employment and Payrolls, DBS 








Average Weekly Wages 











Employment Index Numbers and Salaries 
Area Se ———————————————e— 
Feb. Jan. Feb. Feb. Jan. Feb. 
1963 1963 1962 1963 1963 1962 
$ $ $ 
Provinces 
ING wiOUnclAand seein: sachs cette: f rokctee ce ohsn- arate sa 114.1 119.0 116.8 74.28 73.46 72.86 
Prince Edward Island...............--.6++:seseee ees 103.6 106.2 106.2 63.51 62.03 60.74 
Nova Scotia. CORE cen RP Ea ie ee (od ee 89.2 90.1 88.6 68.84 68.56 65.16 
ING waSTUns WAC Me...saccmitcaiterren Sa ettee. actus a rcloclavers «« 98.8 100.0 99.8 70.05 67.80 67.78 
Quebec pe eles ee mai aie) Mees Cree Ss, Sees ear 116.5 117.4 115.2 80.04 | 79.19 77.68 
(Oyen EMEC ue, hme RAN SERS c EIREM SIC ENE Doh ORS er i | een or oe oO UP Aiea yin 85.60 | 85.19 82.96 
IVE RINIEGE) Lys aor rece ete is ico cine ee ste hare bes odds sana aineioiahe: ¢ 105.3 106.1 104.8 76.69 75.44 75.03 
ASK RUC MOV AM eee iret sie ie Sane ctel ec lemeispeEeieveleta> 6! ole sais «fe 113.9 113.8 ee 78.76 77.90 75.78 
Alberta (including Northwest ale A oad ae ie tea Dee 151.9 152.3 147.6 84.61 83.11 82.30 
British Columbia (including Yukon).. hes oe 112.0 VEST, 108.1 90.40 88.49 87.62 
COVE Pe Ue) Sebi de bn I Ae Sone eS Caen oar 117.3 117.8 114.7 82.77 | 81.91 80.21 
Urban areas 
SG) © LS here ele ease Chere ett (Ceercie ele ape saree es 135.2 138.6 126.3 62.72 61,24 60.10 
SNAGMIVERS 55.550 3gGe AIS Se GoNce Fenn aoe ee Dies eee as icin 78.3 78.6 71.6 82.03 82.78 76.03 
DE Unit ic Soe ee ae Ce Nee cept efape 2: < Gtaysiawe rare ce ave 124.8 125.5 124.7 69.76 69.78 66.87 
VON COON MIR tmnt ieisa cee ct se sgn awe civ iai one los = 3/0 97.1 98.9 100.9 62.95 | 63.45 Gla 
SANT tet) OLIN Een eee Nore iee okmicnc Meme eho a em ne os a ee ahs 118.5 115.5 117.2 69.00 | 68.38 66.15 
Chicoutimi—Jonquiere 101.4 102.6 99.8 98.98 99.37 96.86 
NIG DOC ee ee re ee ey 7 ake Sieber eu ee Siahovelage Suene's oe 117.8 117.4 112.4 71.37 70.91 67.67 
SS HELOLOO Ke seer ee ait toe he crers) cs a efels sateaney = te 108.4 109.3 104.0 69.44 69.98 66.97 
(SNOVEA AUSREEAS) eer, Foe oe Hote Se Meee Ae Comes Sree = 92.7 79.9 99.3 91.15 88.05 86.99 
AB NASD aU Aisin ae we toe Ge eA set re Reee a aang aio: Goin Oiree cea 109.9 110.7 107.3 74.15 fered es) 72.87 
Drummondville Se MA ere MERE pene: 2c 82.8 82.3 80.3 67.55 67.42 63.99 
WY ovina Et hs oe ero orig eee ALG fe atc CRC IEE CREA CRRna rie ee Per 123.8 123.9 122.8 81.42 81.08 79.23 
AO) Epa rye ee tee here heh int Bispace. cra ie a vemr oyslaue sre 128.7 129.9 126.2 76.62 75.96 74.85 
LGTY AMONG, so nate ob Go ae Cai eny S Seeley Santo ennOD Gap ake oe aia 114.7 115.0 111.6 80.82 80.24 76.98 
Peterborough ware: : 94.4 93.7 91.5 92.14 91.39 88.99 
RR eum ie Weck. crcr siete scree Sarr. uahogaa1% 196.3 198.4 179.8 99.20 105.53 101.30 
SOOO) eee ere rece aes Saregpe eels cote «ake anette cs 136.0 136.5 131.8 86.00 85.56 83.14 
LB bs woas theta caeqom Giro Annee Oeics ats elie ieee poe aren, Sra arate Sn 112.4 112.9 108.3 90.84 90.77 89.05 
Se TTA TTL OS Maes cept cca Semeten RC Lata uee oy iaede Shige caper) a8 110.0 110.2 107.5 96.24 95.98 91.52 
Nia oreray hia) Sern dove a cin te cg gciie s Chee ae ule alo 92.8 92.9 90.5 85.72 85.08 84.56 
DS Teer OTC Meee ay eee get ithe weeps aye cisae ante sos 85.4 85.0 77.6 Bei 78.71 74.49 
(GiitaliWeg As 5 yen -ey eer GU hey Cee eae aes Cee eae acne ie 125.9 Ue} 76.34 74.92 74.20 
Grrl Ge ee ae rhe eis Sap ae esa. Hho lp axe. acu spn's)s 116.4 UGA 108.6 74.90 75.30 72.19 
CIC ITCH OLE. ceria reer cctear ie eae oe withers Tage Sp sgakese's BRIS U ile a3ee) 122.6 76.64 76.61 74.21 
SHBG HOUT eA 3 8 Sante cat Chee Ont tet oe Stee ais trices Ges roe 124.5 125.4 142.2 93.07 92.34 92.23 
"A BU ugtGGUU OTST mesial, ey Ea eee ue IME CRORE ER? eee OBIE ON Mer cae 86.7 87.0 87.1 74.99 75.09 73.19 
OTIC CTL we eee een ene crt des oper seri gs Peco 'sl Sue) epaneae (ai 134.7 135.0 130.8 Wado 76.93 75.42 
(Sipidtukiiscdvn Si6-8 5 Es Qc a ean Sethe nS aire tener ene Aine Maen 125.2 Way 124.5 106.13 107.06 103.93 
Windsor... Se 3: 73.2 one 64.0 90.52 91.06 88.03 
Sault Ste. Marie. . ih Une ioc Mla Sareea 140.0 137.0 135.8 105.15 105. 42 99.61 
Fort William —Port ‘Arthur. POD Re Ruy atte pears ® 97.3 98.1 95.6 82.50 81.36 Wo 
\WShbataifotsyas.5 cm eagmere cles Bigg Cones cae ener oe ces Aone eNO 107.6 108.3 105.4 73.14 72.36 W565 
EYEE Metcods maa iene ok cinco eecion Sheds Aerie a 1320 132.0 127.6 77.61 76.64 75.55 
SE GUESENMETONA Ade, «ie Aes oo. Ret ES caterer Raines Citi ote Rlipacic 128.5 128.2 127.3 12.13 (leds 70.55 
TEV WRAVGTIRE ON ew 6 daca ol, ae Re RA Sen eee cue gr 194.5 195.1 187.6 79.00 77.42 76.24 
COIRRIR sae rte Oe on bao OF taco aaa tne 0 Broken oa W220 ieee 169.6 S2.22 80.59 79.91 
WED NTE OTIR Oi Gat eee baie SOS aah Ee en ics, oto Olen eacac 112.6 112.2 107.9 88.17 87.21 85.71 
WETICE OI EET. cove ate Rts a oles PN eRe eerste ee oe eee ees 114.4 115.0 109.4 82.59 81.64 80.03 
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TABLE C-3—INDUSTRY SUMMARY OF EMPLOYMENT AND AVERAGE WEEKLY 
WAGES AND SALARIES 
(1949=100) (The latest figures are subject to revision) 
Source: Employment and Payrolls, DBS 
Notes: Information for other industries is given in Employment and Payrolls 








Average Weekly Wages 


Employment and Salaries 
Industry ——_—___ | SS 
Feb. Jan. Feb. Feb. Jan. Feb. 
1963 1963 1962 1963 1963 1962 
$ $ $ 

Mining. f0828 ois 5.52 ee ee he ee re eee ; 412.5 112.7 113.7 102.61 102.22 98.65 
Metal mining.. ar ah ee LO cot cate 126.2 126.4 127.3 101.85 101.52 98.91 
Goll & ciehain. idk Bae ee eee 66.6 66.8 68.3 83.50 83.84 81.23 
Othersmetal.n < sei se ee ee ee eee Sey, 181.9 182.0 108.11 107.56 105.08 
BUGS. . 256 Maiboss «ay Nn ot he eae ee oh oa ee OOD 86.8 88.4 109.76 109.74 103.23 
Goal to Senses 55 eae i Se Se ee Fk ee 39.5 39.9 39.6 80.32 83.01 72.58 
278.3 278.0 297.5 126.81 125.39 120.70 


Oil and natural gas. . oath Aes oe = I 
INon=metals. Mes eee. 





Manulacturing 3)... se aetna eee 112.1 111.6 108.9 85.34 85.12 82.74 
Durableigoodse:.2 Waa aee eee cree Pe eae 117.5 117.0 112.0 91.91 91.85 89.23 
Non-durable goods... 4... 52. aa... 4s se cepe 8s aes - 107.6 107.0 106.3 79.35 78.97 77.01 
Foodtand' Beverages: snes... oon ok ee 104.5 105.0 103.9 75.87 75.47 73.45 
Meatiproducts:..2..dsetmae eer eer eee ee 127.0 128.4 127.9 83.23 83.01 81.13 
Canned and preserved fruits and vegetables...... 82.0 83.5 77.6 68.24 67.31 69.75 
Graintuill iproductsaeaes n> eee ee eee 95.5 95.6 97.3 83.75 82.87 79.22 
Bread and other bakery products................. 108.7 108.7 107.9 69.83 70.24 67.71 
Distilled and malt liquors......................- 90.7 88.1 91.5 105.09 105.71 99.68 
Tobacco and tobacco products..................... 116.8 109.6 114.1 dieoo 75.08 72.20 
Rubberiproductsss saeco ee i ee 107.6 107.5 100.8 89.07 88.50 85.82 
Leather products; on: Sees. Soe en eee. 90.6 90.1 90.9 57.60 58.56 56.75 
Boots and shoes (except rubber)................. ) .2cs 97.3 98.7 55.79 56.86 54.59 
Other leather products................ see Seo eee SE: files) 76.8 61.73 62.45 61.75 
Textile products (except clothing)....... pe ay eee 82.6 82.3 80.6 67.76 67.84 65.75 
Cotton yarn and broad woven goods............. 12.2 72.9 74.9 64.17 63.08 63.48 
Woollem'coods..-05-45 50 eee eee aes ae 62.4 62.1 59.6 62.67 63.08 61.19 
Synthetic textiles and silk....................... 94.3 93.8 89.3 74.83 74.95 71.03 
Clothing (textile and fur).................. eee © 94,7 93.6 93.0 54.12 53.36 52.30 
Menrstelothing +. eo cce oe. eee ee ~ 98.6 98.0 94.8 53.04 51.99 51.09 
Women's clothing: aah oy oye eek ko pee 104.9 102.3 103.7 56.12 55.18 54.53 
Kniti@OOdS tecscte cu aera ace ee 72.9 72.4 73.4 53.07 52.95 51.56 
Woodinnoduetss:: ae aetna. oe re eee) ee 105.0 104.4 101.8 74.75 72.82 71.22 
Sawsandiplaning mse ee 2 ene 107.4 106.2 103.1 ets 74.85 73.56 
HUIMIGUTes: ace ok es 114.6 115.2 110.9 10372 70.75 68.45 
Other wood products....................00cese0. 74.3 74,4 77.8 Gols 64.45 63.51 
Paper products........... 121.6 122 120.7 98.35 98.00 96.52 
ipulpandipaper ills see ee eee ae ie eee 121.0 122.0 120.3 106.23 105.66 104.43 
Other! paper productae soc... ics ontes oy ahs eee 122.9 122.9 121.6 79.77 79.79 78.09 
Printing, publishing and allied industries........... 124.5 124.2 125.1 93.04 91.94 89.54 
Iron and steel products............0..0.ceseeeueees 110.8 110.2 103.4 96.98 96.59 93.74 
Agricultural implements............ (NG? 69.7 62.1 105.50 105.22 97.80 
Fabricated and structural steel.................. 143.1 146.9 147.3 98.13 96.02 94.06 
Hardward,and toold.s. ©... 8. <p ui hanna somes 111.9 110.6 102.9 85.64 85.26 82.54 
Heating and cooking appliances.................. 102.7 103.5 97.6 84.10 83.15 80.20 
Tron castings....... ial & REA ts rs (aatiaite sh om ee REN Ho 96.2 95.4 90.3 92.61 91.33 90.35 
Machinery, IndustrinlOes!:% qe pee ce roe eee 131.1 130.9 119.8 93.64 92.64 89.80 
rimaryerronmandisteelaan serene ee eee 125.6 123.9 tives 110.64 111.40 107.90 
Sheet imetal products.aa., «4c ue ke cs At ae ee tes Uglil 7 111.1 104.0 93.04 92.61 90.79 
Wire and WIS DIOCMCUS wo. aac aak.le sk Se eae 112.9 112.0 109.7 94.61 96.20 93.31 
Transportation EQUIP Ment ut hen. eee h eae 114.5 114.3 108.7 98.41 99.82 95.68 
Aircraft and DALUS. Aon capes ca recto eee ee 229.3 231.5 265.5 101.54 100.68 97.32 
Motor vehicles, 29.5 on.ccras abate eee bec OE eI 123.4 PAN 99.6 111.82 118.23 112.98 
Motor vehicle parts and accessories..... 126.0 125.4 108.7 96.35 98.33 92.99 
Railroad and rolling stock equipment...... Bars Soed 55.3 88.11 85.52 84.95 
Shipbuilding and repairing............. 151.8 150.1 139.7 88.18 88.36 86.04 
on-ferrous metal products...... 120.8 120.6 122.5 95.77 95.83 93.37 
Aluminum products.......... 134.0 133.4 132.0 93.80 92.83 91.09 
Brass and copper products... 103.2 102.6 102.8 92.05 91.93 89.03 
Smelting and refining...... sing nerarete parce ees labios 130.5 131.0 137.4 104.76 105.04 102.03 
Electrical apparatus and supplies...... 152.3 150.7 142.1 90.13 90.49 89.57 
Heavy electrical machinery Be Pan eee pee sar kom Bore 114.1 11350 102.5 97.23 97.68 96.34 
Telecommunication CLS POTOWAC IN, scx se nn aae oe eae 280.3 275.4 257.9 85.69 86.79 87.70 
Non-metallic mineral products.......... .......... 136.7 137.6 134.5 88.78 88.91 87.07 
Clay products ss 4) see ee nee (SS) 80.4 79.6 82.37 82.40 77.87 
Glass and giass products. ....<.....0..s.0<cc.1., 164.8 164.6 161.5 87.52 88.09 84.18 
Products of petroleum and coal: .) 22-242. es teen cns 132.2 132.4 eo 125.00 125.03 119.54 
Petroleum refining and products................. 134.8 135.2 141.2 125.88 125.87 120.17 
Chemical products.......... oie mates AOE Ranier ie2a0 128.1 131.8 100.61 100.77 97.48 
Medicinal and pharmaceutical preparations... ... 122.2 122.1 122.6 89.44 88.44 85.33 
Acids, alkalis and salts.icpeceye eer tee. 15452 136.6 153.8 110.98 113.83 108.39 
Other chemical DUOUUCISer san. eee ee Ae tak 130.3 127.5 1202 99.83 100.35 97.41 
Miscellaneous manufacturing industries............. 145.1 144.3 139.1 75.56 75.14 73.26 
Construction............ ee ee. eee 100.8 103.3 100.1 89.53 87.53 85.93 
Building and general engineering................... 101.5 102.8 100.0 95.19 93.57 91.49 
Highways, bridges and streets.................... 99.7 104.0 100.5 80.03 77.70 76.66 
Electric and motor transportation................. 139.2 139.6 135.9 86.72 86.00 84.63 
ERVICOTME et erie crea seen orien sens ee 153.3 152.7 147.7 59.01 58.44 57.18 
Hotels and restaurants. me beegsrit, oe ndaree yn anes 131.3 130.3 126.1 45.17 44.45 43.73 
Laundries and dry cleaning plants.................. 131.0 Tolag 123.5 50.65 50.65 48.99 
Industrial composite.................0....0...00000. 117.3 117.8 114.7 82.77 81.91 80.21 
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TABLE C-4—HOURS AND EARNINGS IN MANUFACTURING, BY PROVINCE 
(Hourly Rated Wage-Earners) 
Sourcr: Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings, DBS 
Nore: Information on hours and earnings by cities is obtainable from Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings, DBS 


(The latest figures are subject to revision) 


ee eeeeeeoeaeqeqe*q*®®*=$=$S$q$E=E00SSSSSSSSSSSsSS——a—wvw\v— 








Average Hours Worked Average Hourly Earnings* 
February January February | February January February 

1963 1963 1962 1063.) 1963 1962 

$ $ $ 
Newioundland: 2205 2205 06 0b «oe Mise os 36.0 37.9 39.5 eid 1.79 1.75 
INO VRS CObIBes jel a crate selec le wreqiencres ipo 39.9 40.1 39.1 1.70 1.69 1.65 
New brimiswicks co0h. $00.0. 2 Wd ct 40.7 40.6 41.6 1.69 1.65 1.68 
Diabed, Ate ata dee bods Faia pehhoh ewes 41.5 41.6 41.9 1.72 1.71 1.67 
Cy tarie Mere bie as eels cp Waka fad 40.8 40.9 40.6 2.02 2.03 2.96 
Mi anitobaaee |. Waele. 66 Hoes ant deende eda’ 39.9 39.6 39.6 1.78 eK if) 1.75 
Saskatchewan. Wedd. Gece Gl cae ces 38.3 37.6 38.4 2.05 2.05 2.00 
Alberta (includes Northwest Territories) 39.9 39.2 39.7 2.01 2.00 1.98 

British Columbia (includes Yukon 

SrrivOry) MNO sido ok oink ele aks 5 38.6 37.7 38.1 2.35 2.34 2.26 


*Includes shift differential, premium pay for overtime, pay for paid holidays, pay for paid sick leave if paid through 
payroll but not if paid under insurance plan, incentive bonus but not annual bonus. 
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TABLE C-5—HOURS AND EARNINGS, BY INDUSTRY 
(Hourly Rated Wage-Earners) 
Source: Man Hours and Hourly Earnings, DBS 
(The latest figures are subject to revision) 











Average Weekly Average Hourly Average Weekly 

Hours Earnings Wages 
Industr “St ne EL eee 
- Feb: i} -Janwe da MebivaleRebads JanalePebalcteb aad nme Feb. 


1963 | 1963 | 1962 | 1963 | 1963 | 1962 | 1963 | 1963 | 1962 


Oe OO | I | | | 








No. | No. | No. $ $ $ $ $ 
Mining 2... 3:0 08teeneh... bec ee 42.3 | 42.6 | 41.9] 2.23 | 2.21 | 2.17 | 94.47 | 94.16 | 90.82 
Meétal:mining : obec: <2 foc AO ee ee 42.1} 42.5 | 42.1] 2.28 | 2.25 | 2.22 | 96.06 | 95.84] 93.50 

Old segerese corti ines See 42597) 4328 14200 SOM eer 7 | LevGiier(eosn lela Ole| arene 
Otherametal Bars. . ce’ 4 Aran ee eee 41.8 | 42.0] 41.8] 2.46] 2.44] 2.39 102.98 |102.59 | 100.20 
GIS RENAN yo fecsaiats: ys aaa ace CA ee 43.4) 44.1] 41.5] 2.16 | 2.14] 2.10} 93.75 | 94.19 | 87.19 
(CORI ads oO ea eure Oh eles, ces 42.4 } Ad. 2) | S858n 1.85. jpel.8d | 15821). 78.630 |eSies4aleerOEbs 
Oiland naturalogas,. =). oe ee 44.7] 44.0] 44.6] 2.561 2.52 | 2.40 1114.26 |110.81 | 106.94 

Nen-nistal,*.:. Paved. .< «yee ce oa ene 41.8 | 41.3 | 41:5) 2.10 | 2.09 | 2.01 | 87.97 | 86.31 |) 83.47 
Manufacturing 2en0 oe ee eee 40.7 | 40.7} 40.8 | 1.93 | 1.92} 1.86 | 78.44 | 78.26] 75.99 
Waraibleigoodsia.icas swe seen oe eee 41.2] 41.2] 41.1} 2.09] 2.09] 2.03 | 85.92 | 86.01 | 83.30 
iNon-durableicoods: 25 eee eene eee eee 4053 |) 20°2:) 2404) A077 | 176 | 1.700) 71529) 70578 1 60.21 
Hood and. beverages...)... 04 i0se..0e6.1 eens BAe eted | Satire || Bla ilavAl 1.67 | 68.44 | 67.95 | 66.39 
Meat productass <)s. k eeepc eee eee 3954 1 139.6) 19 39.1 UREA | BION MSP dat eG | TGR el ios 
Canned and preserved fruits and vegetables.| 39.9} 39.3 | 39.9 1.46 | 1.45 1.47 | 58.09 | 57.07 | 58.69 
Grain nil prodtcte. 5... s.s0s oo) ele 41.3 | 40.5] 41.4] 1.84] 1.84] 1.81 | 75.99 | 74.44] 74.82 
Bread and other bakery products........... 40.5 | 40.9] 40.9] 1.59] 1.58] 1.51} 64.25 | 64.53 | 61.55 
Distilled liquors so-so. nee ee 40.0.) 402250 $39.0" 2.27 | 92228 1 -oe9o500 O77" 00-684) 89 te 
Malt Hauorate ge n7 oh. Fits ees eee 39.0 | 39.1] 39.0] 2.45] 2.45 | 2.37 | 95.56 | 95.65 | 92.38 
Tobacco and tobacco products...... 41.7} 40.1] 40.3 1.73 1.738 1.67 | 72.13 | 69.43 | 67.15 
Rubber prodvicta...82e$.5 i hon e 42.24 042.2) ALITA 1. 97 a ORL 1593 1788 /09NG82:96 jesoraD 
Leather producte;:0 Aves 8s hhc iden Jenne 40.9 | 4031 41.7 0 91.30 | 1.30 ) 3296 1 53,22') 83.94 |) pear 
Boots and shoes (except rubber)...... 41.1 41.4 41.8 1225 1.26 12210) SUES TaleoenlO 50.56 
Other leather products...................0. 40D) 4 94: 1) 4 0AGa 1. 41 1.42 | 1.388 | 57.09 | 58.22 | 57.35 
Textile products (except clothing)............ 42.1} 42.3] 42.3 1.46} 1.45} 1.40 | 61.25 | 61.18 | 59.34 
Cotton yarn and broad woven goods........| 40.2] 40.0] 41.5] 1.49] 1.46] 1.43 | 59.74 158.53 | 59 50 
Woollen goodant Skee 0. oie erie: 42.5 | 42.9] 43.1 1.34] 1.34] 1.30 | 56.96 | 57.38 | 56.16 
Synthetic textiles and silk.................. 43.8) 44.0 | 48.3) 01.550] 1054 [> 1.47 | 67.85 1967.88 | 63.73 
Clothing (textile and fur)...........2.0..0000: 39:0) 3827) ] 7 39.0)) 91.265) 81.259) 12h 49 97549045 | eea7 38 
Men's clothing. = 0 ete 510s 5 ae aed a 39.3 | 38.7] 39.0] 1.25] 1.24] 1.21 | 49.02 | 48.06 | 46.99 
Women's Glothing 20 as ec5 dink sales Blea | Sel.) 137.8) 1.37 | 9198a | 1730 P61. ae) 40007) meager 
nit goods...... 413) 4lo2e| S40 SLs | ately | altel age SGaledsh an uedgune 
*Wood products........... 41.7} 40.8} 41.3] 1.70] 1.69 | 1.63 | 71.04 | 69.08 | 67.22 
Saw and planing mills...................... 41.1 | 39.8) 40.6 7 “1.88 “1281 | 1274) 76.100) 72-21} 70 8 
POTHUUIG Te soos Cua ed eA ne 42.6 | 42.6] 42.4] 1.53] 1.53 | 1.49 | 65.39 | 62.36} 68.11 
Other wood! products)... 4.00... .605o. 008: 42.8 | 42.51 42.5) “1.38 | 1:37 | 1.36.|| 59.15) 68.48 | 87.76 
Paper products.............. 40.5.) 40:6 | 40.9 | 2.26 | 2.95 | 2.91') 91.61°| 91.044 (oo. 36 

UlplanG: papersmitl sarees een aoe ee 40.5 | 40.4] 41.0] 2.45] 2.44] 2.39 | 99.11 | 98.56 | 97.87 

Other paper products.............0.0c0c0c05 40.4 | 40.7}; 40.7] 1.77 1.76 1,74 | 71.50 | 71.80 | 70.68 

Printing, publishing and allied industries 38.8} 38.4] 38.9] 2.38 | 2.36] 2.28 | 92.21 | 90.66 | 88.69 
*Iron and steel products.................. #13), ele 2 0) PAOLO E2523) 82892 | SORT Ga G2eOSngie sil eenendG 
Agricultural implements.......... 42.3} 41.8} 40.3] 2.85] 2.36 | 2.24 | 99.53 | 98.47 | 90.19 
Fabricated and structural steel............. 41.2} 40.4] 40.0] 2.20 | 2.18 | 2.13 | 90.66 | 88.00 | 85.08 
Hardware and tools 200o9s5 hve. ac. ne 42.9) 42.7} 42.0) 1.86] 1.85 | 1.81 179,88 | 78.80 | 75,07 
Heating and cooking appliances............. 40.3 | 40.0] 40.7] 1.90 1.88 | 1.83 | 76.41 | 75.39 || 74.46 
Tron castings........... 42.0 5 4065) 942.2 2.12 |" 9.11 | 2.05" 88.97/87 br) R687 
Machinery, industrial. 00... 00 0) .0. 00. esc es 42.3 | 42.1) 41.5) 2.09 | 2.07 | 2:01 | 88.14} 86.96 | 83.20 

DiIMATyITOn and Speclss. 5 soaa tena eee 40.2) 40.4] 40.1] 2.64] 2.63} 2.57 |105.96 |106.55 | 102.99 
Sheet metal products... 40.9 | 40.9 | °40.7°) "2.18 | 2:12 |. 25105) 87.11 | 86-50 |). Bb C66 
Wire and wire products..................... 41.1 41.7 41.1 Zel7 2at8o}, 212s SO03n | GOLod 87.05 

*Transportation Equipmenten...40s.2 onl eos 41.1 41.6 41.4 2.26 2.28 2.19 | 92.86 | 94.83 90.75 
Alrcraftand partes tii; .< Jsck sec den cates 41,8.) CAE a) S41 8a] oe] 2.19 | 2.15 | 92.383 | 91.48 | 89.75 
Motoryenielos:1 erent tis ce steeee esp rae oe 42.1] 44.3] 44.5] 2.50] 2.56] 2.46 1105.16 1113.58 | 109.26 
Motor vehicle parts and accessories. 41.9 | 42.1 AV OL Nez Ou| ea a2onl olden Ole pss an TOmimesTmGo 
Rai oad and rolling stock equipment.......| 40.0] 39.2} 39.4! 2.16| 2.13 ALO SO se22u Cont mooesS 

__ Shipbuilding and repairing...._.. 39.4] 39.7 | 39.7 2.19 2.19 2.12 | 86.27 | 86.97 84,29 

*Non-ferrous metal products...... 40.6 | 40.7} 40.5] 2.18 | 2.19] 2.14 | 88.56 | 88.78 | 86.61 

Iuminumy productehee ie. yes 41.6 | 40.9} 41.1 199 Pe 98: Wee SO So 830 |e Sle lcea len Teo 
Brass and copper products...... 41.2 41.5 41.0 2.10 2.10 25039) Sb.eon| Sie 02 83.39 
Smelting and refining...................00. 40.0) 40.2) 40.1 | 2.48 | 9243 |> -2.384 97.41 1 97.70 | 96.43 

“Electrical apparatus and supplies............. 40.5 | 40.9 | 41.0 1.93 1.93 1.91 | 78.11 | 78.91 78.31 
Heavy electrical machinery and equipment.| 40.7 | 41.2 A0R DE | 2d: | alone cede eS 7 GO NI SSO remorse: 
Telecommunication equipment:. J.~.0e6 a. 39.8 40.1 41.2 ede eis} 1.77 | 68.34 | 69.50 72.90 
Refrigerators, vacuum cleaners and appli- 

ANGE, « lavas sess eth sean sensieeeses| 4058 | 40.7) 40.0.1 2.02) 98.00 | 19a oy 41 1 eras | eee 
Wire apdieable. oh) 0. abe ic vo ey 41.4 | 42.7 | 42,0) 2.14] S2i6 |) 2:19 1°88.62 99.45 | So:08 
Miscellaneous electrical products...... =H) 2059 4 AOR e438 1.83 1.83 1.82 | 74.82 | 74.30 75.12 

*Non-metallic mineral products............... 41.4) 41°7 | 41.9} 1.98 |° 1.97 | 1.929% 81.80 |? e0.81 | Bore 
lay productse 12> SN ek th sa 41.2} 4)28:) :41.07) 2582-5) 4.81 & 2.9819 75.08 1976.41 1 S70 8s 
Glass and glass products...... A Oa ALOE eat Pe OSt | MEL OO he eon eed aaa RTOS my amor 

Products of petroleum and coal............... ae) lone ME eZ OR hill, eel 2e¢2 | 2.60 (111.99 (113.36) |, 107.79 
Petroleum refining and products............ $1.4) 407) 40.75 2.78 | 9.74 | 35671113, 0071449 | 108: 57 
Chemical prodaetaye 7.0.6: (.c. suis coos es 40.8 | 40.9] 40.71 2.14] 2.13 | 2.08 | 87.53 | 87.34] 84.75 
Medicinal and pharmaceutical preparations.| 40.1 | 39.8 | 39.4] 1.68] 1. 67 | 1.60 | 67.28 | 66.24 | 63.20 
Acids, alkalia and salts... ¢reree). Pee. beck. 41.1} 41.3] 40.5] 2.46 | 2.45] 2.38 |101.01 |101.00 | 96.59 
Miscellaneous manufacturing industries........ 41,6)| Alea) 41.6 1.59 1.58 1.53 | 65.91 | 65.60 | 63.78 
Professional and scientific equipment....... 40.8 | 40.9] 40.7 1.92 1.91 1.84 | 78.43 | 77.93 | 74.89 
Constr HOE 2 wir th dt ley ra sis 4 ok cs cue 40.1 | 39.1 | 40.4] 2.15 | 2.14 | 2.06 | 86.32 | 83.56 | 83.23 
Building and general engineering...... 39.3 | 38.6] 39.2] 2.34] 2.32 | 2.25 | 92.11 | 89.66 | 88.45 
Highways, bridges and streets............... AS) A201 42.6 1.80 1.79 1.72 | 74.83 | 71.60 | 73.30 
Electric and motor transportation............ 43.5 | 43.2 | 43.6 | 2.00] 1.99 | 1.94] 86.86 | 85.99 | 84.75 
Service oot ear eer rat i et se 37.6 | 37.5 | 38.3 | 1.13 | 1.13] 1.10 | 42.49 | 42.40 | 42.01 
Hotels and restaurants. 02.4). Sh .n snes a5 olen 7.4} 38.5] 1.09] 1.09} 1.06 | 41.25 | 40.62 | 40.98 
Laundries and dry cleaning plants............ BO) WE Ghee Bie 1.06 1.06 1,04 ! 41.21 | 41.75 | 41.03 


*Durable manufactured goods industries. 
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TABLE C-6—EARNINGS AND HOURS OF HOURLY-RATED 
WAGE EARNERS IN MANUFACTURING 


Source: Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings, DBS 








Index Number of 

















: Hours Average Average Average Weekly 

Period Worked Hourly Meats Wages (1949=100) 

Per week | Earnings Wages Currant 1949 

Dollars Dollars 
$ $ 

PEGitilgsA VOrALOGOSe: fe tei esc diate bec ess Piece 40.2 1.66 66.77 160.0 1277 

WMrnthily a verdee 1900 tno te eden aeons eee ses 40.7 172 70.16 168.1 132.8 

Martinis Average luOUs a. .ackse ess. accents Ure eters 40.4 1.78 71.96 17204 134.5 

WMontiyiAwerag@loGl >, oc fou. fac. csc ee tees eee 40.6 1.83 74,27 177.9 137.7 

Monthly Averaget962) (ack Ooh es elect ee eee ee ee 40.7 1.88 76.55 183.4 140.1 
Last Pay Period in: 

TKOGR) TES CVU GH A ons Sate GithS o.cend Acie eae me ienbin Oeen eter 40.8 1.86 75.99 182.1 140.4 

V6 Ghee ae cdgaarb -Seb plc ceo acer: ORCI Ht ae aE a 41.0 1.87 76.68 183.7 141.0 

TAN OSG Le, Cuca mh GS vty cen aca ie Ren rea acs eee aa 40.6 1.89 76.50 183.3 140.9 

IER. es o SERGE SEO OH OTE ore IEEE POE UL reac ae 41.0 1.89 77.51 185.7 142.3 

ATEOYS): + cacnd.cuc Cee Ceeen nici eee ina ace as Anat 1.88 17.52 185.7 141.8 

APA 38 ch.c ae Gkan Glue CO Giro, yo nee ee oe 41.0 1.87 76.72 183.8 139.9 

ITI CUS teem eiren oer tee eos Sis ees ia «ots ba 41.0 1.86 76.17 182.5 139.3 

Bepteutper Menem ce wae ae ce gate rec eis 41.4 1.88 77.61 185.9 141.4 

(ONCE: Os od dd eto Obi étocte ern ci Shon Milo ieee cle en 41.3 1.89 77.96 186.8 | 141.6 

INO VERE Ao er ecu oght Soke cae Ca earns 41.2 1.90 78.09 187.1 141.8 

MD ecompehese Peyton eee is sale oe sss Shae 1.94 72.34 173.3 131.3 

NOES CEI CAT 56 dooaa acs bad 5 AeeCe MOC mii tec 40.7 1.92 78.26 187.5 141.9 

IMS BieIEh OAT Gno.s 0b bec ono cane eG ee ere 40.7 1.93 78.44 187.9 142.3 


Dee ee SS 


Nore:—The index of average weekly wages in 1949 dollars is computed by dividing the index of average weekly 
wages in current dollars by the Consumer Price Index. For a more complete statement of uses and limitations of the 
adjusted figures see Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings. 


* Revised. 
+ Preliminary. 
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D—National Employment Service Statistics 


Statistics presented in the following tables relate to registrations for employment and 
vacancies notified by employers at NES offices. These data are derived from reports 
prepared in National Employment Service offices and processed in the Unemployment 
Insurance Section, DBS. See also Technical Note, page 356, April 1963 issue. 


TABLE D-i—UNFILLED VACANCIES AND REGISTRATIONS FOR EMPLOYMENT 


(Source: National Employment Service, Unemployment Insurance Commission) 











Unfilled Vacancies* Registrations for Employment 
Period ——————————— 
Male Female Total Male Female Total 
End of: 
April 1958.08. Se eee ee Wfeo2e Bite! 30, 497 581, 382 165, 402 746,784 
April LOS Oe dt ee oe 16, 883 16, 280 33, 163 498, 897 161,742 660,639 
April TOG OES. hacic eee ee 15,913 14, 487 30, 400 581,558 174, 874 756, 432 
April LO GT Tt aaa oe 14,098 13, 802 27,900 594,904 172, 884 767,788 
April 19G Dee red 3: ec Poke 25, 557 18, 868 44,425 496, 099 146,551 642,650 
May TOG2RA. .. teccc See eee ts 22,026 20,999 43, 025 329,391 126, 461 455, 852 
June. ee eee. eee es 22, 436 20,672 43, 108 237,747 119,561 357, 308 
July 196 2 Sev. 4. hays Or eee 22,872 17,895 40,767 224, 452 113, 407 337, 859 
August JOG 2s %.. 5 doc eee ss tots 21,214 21,256 42,470 198, 639 96, 606 295,245 
September 1062)-... 4... snes. me. oa se 20,197 20,658 40, 855 188, 844 97,890 286,734 
Octobeorig 1962.33.03. sonata en 20,137 17,399 37, 536 232,316 105, 488 337, 804 
November 1962)) 5.445... Beem. ne: 22,077 19,204 41,281 328, 801 127,955 456, 756 
Mecembery 196255. Ace see eee 14, 281 13, 638 27,919 473,575 137, 429 611,004 
January 1963 hrceeercometeiroes Bare 13, 419 12,532 25,951 579, 205 163,880 743,085 
Bebruary gol G6375..t eee tee ne 13, 412 13, 930 PU BD 591, 207 163, 864 755,071 
March 19 G3) eee cide Nes Sop utneeees 16,085 16, 459 32,544 584, 889 158, 307 743, 196 
April LOGS Oe eee sestceee 24, 675 20,471 45,146 502,327 149, 907 652, 234 





“) Latest figures subject to revision. 
* Current Vacancies only. Deferred Vacancies are excluded. 


TABLE D-2—REGISTRATIONS RECEIVED, VACANCIES NOTIFIED AND 
PLACEMENTS EFFECTED DURING YEAR, 1959-1962, AND DURING 
MONTH, MARCH 1962 - MARCH 1963 


(Source: National Employment Service, Unemployment Insurance Commission) 


eee 
ee 





Registrations Received Vacancies Notified Placements Effected 
Year and Month Crs OU Sh 
Male Female Male Female Male Female 

1059 Year.) ae. oe Gl. ha ae 2,753,997 | 1,037,536 753,904 421,927 661, 872 324,201 
TOG60GN car: tain hort ie aime kt) 3,046, 572 1,107,427 724,098 404, 824 641, 872 316, 428 
LOGIDY Gar eee. pe CA ee ch 3,125,195 | 1,106,790 836, 534 469,119 748,790 371,072 
TOC2V car ae) pee ene OL. lili 3,177, 423 isa late alia 1,010, 365 544,795 897, 285 438,471 
1962—March®, 6... Pen i se eee 250, 908 81,800 60,933 37,064 50,161 27,365 
1962——April Meret. oe aiee Wee 226,940 79,051 82,893 40,026 65, 841 29,194 
Mayo ene fe Eis ie 239, 245 95,925 117, 362 51,441 107,811 38,595 

cf yy he Slant ee etc _ Jol, O07 100, 426 92,346 48, 564 86,218 39, 253 

JU ye ery eee itis Rees eee 251,079 114, 963 97,147 56, 863 85,399 49,523 

PN AV ct Se, Oe 236,921 104, 366 102,784 63,558 89,871 50, 865 
Septemberse cn aun ee 220,755 98,476 96,217 50,615 91,653 42,692 
October See ore 272,614 103,871 101, 603 45,949 89,619 38,324 
INovemberten eu. sere 321,696 113,014 86, 859 43,840 74,957 33, 481 
December en vic dock: 338, 121 94,533 58, 253 40, 470 57,541 39,613 
1963—January.. ee eee ee a ee eee 331, 104 iglal aloy 56,086 35, 963 46, 669 28,117 
Hébrudny: mere re nae eee 211, 442 75,073 47,295 31, 852 39,378 23,755 
March's: 205 Sees Fs Fs liebe @) 209,852 1) 73,340 54, 427 35, 090 42,942 24,990 


re 


@)Preliminary—subject to revision. 
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TABLE D-3—PLACEMENTS EFFECTED BY INDUSTRY AND BY SEX, 
DURING MARCH 1963 


(Source: National Employment Service, Unemployment Insurance Commission) 








Change 


Industry Group Total from March 
1962 


Male Female 


Agriculture, Fishing, Trapping.............................505- 1,182 879 2,061 + 993 
WGLESUE Ye oh Pere ire awe Gap thaaiew es bebe b eae 744 18 162 — 395 
Mining, feel aud ae Maa 697 63 760 — 262 
eral Mining.. es 456 9 465 — 138 
Teen iy Rh ik eee aie ited 83 26 109 =~ 1 

Non-Metal “Mining. . Fe Gan SORE Han OOO anes ann aoe ee a 41 3 44 + me 
Quarrying, Coe lg and ee es ICS Rete nae eee oa ewes 86 1 87 oe 15 
Prospecting. . JOG Ao 46 Ge SEA ee 31 24 55 0 
Manufacturing. AS Se 11,997 6,442 18,439 — 2,070 
Foods and Beverages. .. OO. ee 5 Cec ue Wee Se 1,028 707 1,735 — 326 
Tobacco and Tobacco Products. ee ade Gare eon ee eee 37 15 52 + 28 
Rubber Products.. poeeetes Wee ve We veces Abs cB bays 96 74 170 + il 
eat homeroductsete neces vewiche bee ee cis fe ein = 2-0-5 191 332 523 + 30 
Textile Products (except clothing).............--.-...-++-+++55 453 456 909 — 87 
Clothing (textiie and [U8). brid). ns lee cs nae Bee esa ss eel 423 1,693 2,116 — 565 
\ilfayoral Ibs tore tNeke ches ye comin 6 Gece. 7G IO ec ciei eieee Roose nee cee 1,494 212 1,706 — 453 
Preah rOdcte: cere tre ote te hat ae dees 8 eens igh gmt 601 243 844 — 142 
Printing, Publishing and Allied Industries.................-.-- 728 572 1,300 + 291 
romana ececleeroducte te ne cee wea co ste neie- de ce tamet at Sac aes IN 373 2,594 — 483 
Transportation Equipment...............----2+ essere erences 2,649 228 2,877 + 192 
Non-Herrous Metal Products..........:02+:---+--+csce-c-sse0es 356 148 504 - 40 
Electrical Apparatus and Supplies.............--.....-25-55555 438 471 909 — 2293 
INonaMetallicsMineral Productsaa...6 2-2 oe «sade ce os nes 380 146 526 — 137 
Products of Petroleum and Coal..................---0e seen ees 66 8 74 - 6 
Chemical Products............-+ 0:2. .0:seereeee etter ese sees 411 288 699 _ 41 
Miscellaneous Manufacturing Industries.................-+---:- 425 476 901 — 115 
GONISUETL CTO NL oe oe Sint ee aos Oe ls 7,617 141 7,758 — 1,913 
General Contractors..........--222200eeeeeeeee eee e eee ees 5,028 62 5,090 — 1,319 
Special Trade Contractors.............0.0.. seen eee eee eee 2,589 79 2,668 — 5094 
Transportation, Storage and Communication 2,967 372 3,339 — 462 
BUrauenOrtintiOn 2 ....oeck <- mee te eee enSle Se ess 0 eames ted oes 2,671 187 2,858 — 283 
Soe Ae) 5 Goo nadd Gaciades AMOR Aan obeee fac cdo BnEon OD Sock aRee igor 211 43 254 — 180 

GO TATULIT Ca LOT te tn ie nar nas wert e sreielere » sates Oeues 85 142 227 + 1 
Public Utility Operation..................... seen eee eee eee 255 47 302 — 132 
AC Ce haere tear e as eke «ie te eNENS oder evs okenealeto ind s/s aiejaiath 6,600 4,104 19,704 — 2,203 
Wiholesalemeena tse itoe ate ctiom. Re eee ee ek a res Sree 2,899 150%7 3,916 — 184 

TBO PAIL = «am eucscen el Glare Pee HERE BG RCE CRCORO CLONE OL ke POI Se OSCR a 3,701 3,087 6,788 — 2,019 
Finance, Insurance and Real Estate...............---.-.++-+-+- 449 888 iAGRY/ — 12 
CYS ATO. Us ho hae beeto CR OO ROO COU EEO One Oe 100.4 SA Apes oC eee SOT 10,434 12,036 22,470 — 2,718 
Community or Public Service..........-.-.+:.-eseeee eee reese 695 15238 1,928 - 61 
Coverment SeTviCe nis. cuccc ach ae CoG crea ele == a alse yery= sees 4,594 1,041 5,635 — 650 

RE CrES LTO SOLU CO teers tetas ree ici ew al Sasa sie eects 9 ante 309 181 490 — 10 
iDrive RS aleaen conde eee soee aig a een: oe enn Sear coker occ 1,050 567 1,617 — 659 
PeTSOn aE GOLVACE Peete acer ee eke os os cic te nro -rereteiaie 3, 786 9,014 12,800 — 1,338 
GCRANDILOTADT es ee tee os re idle ain tists 42,942 24,990 67,932 — 9,594 
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TABLE D-4—REGISTRATIONS FOR EMPLOYMENT, BY OCCUPATION AND BY SEX, 
AS AT MARCH 29, 1963([1] 


(Source: National Employment Service, Unemployment Insurance Commission.) 








Registrations for Employment 





Occupational Group 


Male Female Total 

Professional &sManagerial Workers... -We soe cece eee ae 10,996 2,146 13,142 
Clerical Workers a scccxs, Ses gebons assy sn sy ast Pee tee ae 225101 50, 225 72,982 
Sales  Workerseee.d iss boc ans +. cpa de ee 10,799 21,160 31,959 
Personal & Domestic Service Workers...............-.-cececeeecessssses 47,419 32,492 79,911 
Seainen-y espace: oat ee ee be We atacl) > Ses wall atl nb. a) tm > 4,786 103 4,889 
Apriculture Hishing, Horestry, (lx. J Op) .ae ates aes eerie oe eee 8,877 1,146 10, 023 
Skillediand semi-skilled: Workers.. 40 see ee ee eee 276,801 18, 827 295, 628 
Food and kindred products (incl. tobacco) ee CR ESE Oks mart aah ee Qh 709 3,086 
Textiles clothing, ete. 555.20 yippee aye | ae 2, 861 10,734 13,595 
Lumber and lumber products..2. 45 Sena ee on eee ee 44,527 163 44,690 
Pulp, papemianel, printing) /...... tc sae a fac Aes ni sale ee ee 1,589 567 2,156 
iheathemandveather products... ..0. seamen eee te eee ee 1, 426 1,041 2,467 
Btone, Gay glass products.......:f:. avec bokls.. eee ee ae ee 947 4 991 
Metalwor BR on coving SRR Situs, « 1 G'S AR Oy SO ee 17,779 907 18,686 
Blectrical cas. 602.0 bees se st Se ee eee 2 ee 3,658 1,054 4,712 
Transportation equipment. Ds Ac NMC CI RAE ie TR 1,029 6 1,090 
Mining 6 Ne 0, Io on As a ge ae ae 2G ZPUMB le ciucttee om eee: map 
Construction? ccc 26 5. cetasn: «<< kb eee A ea eee ee 82, 762 11 82,773 
uransportation: (except seamen) ..5, see) ee de ee ee ee 56, 104 142 56, 246 
Communications & pablic wilt), .ga8-..s.0s4ees een ee 1,443 2 1,445 
rade andiserviceso. bese ce celo ns Deen ae es ee ee ee USES 2,072 9,605 
Other skilled and semi-sidlled.....2. seats. Wee anc es 3a, 220 1,023 34, 246 
UEay ges ecb: DO 2 i ee a So) Re | SUR Le = Ry 6,507 290 6,797 
PADDTONUICONG ahs «5, piel) kn sce o Saes. eee a ee ee, ee ee 10, 124 7 10,131 
Unskilled' Workers vo.) 225m. toe ee ee ee ee 202, 454 32,208 234, 662 
Pood and tahastos see weeks ak oa ee. oc ee ee 8,663 11,461 20,124 
Tumiber.& umber procuotes,:...1-) sr acciwets es ee eee 23,625 473 24,098 
Metalworkdng.i.. 7) tue, 30 ca ee i eee oe oe 6, 559 629 7,188 
Corierantions 196 3....!. Ro Mie ce ee, ae, eek a ee ee 109, 234 1 109, 235 
Other unskilled workers.......... Bi GPs cone dance ae iate oe cavsiarete erent te 54,373 19,644 74,017 
GRAND TOTAL 23 6) .jbc, coos cee ae eee 584,889 158,307 743,196 


a ee I I 


(1) Preliminary—subject to revision. 
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TABLE D-5—REGISTRATIONS FOR EMPLOYMENT, BY LOCAL OFFICE 


AREAS, AT MARCH 29, 1963 


(Source: National Employment Service, Unemployment Insurance Commission) 





Office 





Wewroundlands--24--2-ce >. 
Corner Brook 
(Cupane Ri Wi A Sens Nani e ceric. qemee 
SE aTOhn Gretake ake ce han eee 


Prince Edward Island............ 
iGharlotterow eens sais secs aes 
SITET TTL OLSUOLG! aaa citer ce esters ale eh fers 


INGV aL SCOUT bids oo dae doaiis oaees 
Amherst ea a is, Uri shed avd 


eVect te se ee ccoce alee ae nee 
Inverness seek aeic Se estes o neccs ees 
Kent VilLlGmer ae Base ber eree é ere 
WaiverpoOleee. aa. a2 goer Mee rs eetece + 
New: GlaszOwess ste snecici 
Sonal. beat Supe geeonasee 
Shiehiteny¢ Ah: | apmeOn- srecereC eens 
Sy.dneysMamesy a .1.g--.- cine - oi 
T ebbie® at Soke SOA Onee Donor nents 


New Brunswick.................-. 
at LU TSlit, tee Mens, cucucuct oh ones oer clea oie srecssray ins 
Cammpbelltoniea. sed soite ds «ois caee= 
lobar Gio). we bo Sea ecoeene ese 
Fredericton gad linc. ace Ot RRR 


Sainte Ohne ae eahico seis ct iris 
Sie stephenteme ia cc erterita.c- 
SISSON Tee re eine a ue amare 


ieune eae Minette Ay st 
Causapscalaa. sete ec n e: 
Gan Glerwes ck oeton ai meres ee 
Chicoutimi ee ee neers 
@owansvailleuaeesenceiarrster acs. 
Dolbeau..... ise aeecete a sare sens» 


PAINHAML pee mein Se ate ww ols + 9 * 


Mace Mécanticnsas- asa. ae 
bp WUE ey Lopes betes cadecr ones S 


nee Deis sec enastn eee nana g ors 


Montmagny.. 
Montréal. . 

New Richmond. . 5 2 tae Saree 
IortrA red Mecerne eee oe es 


Riviére du Loup.. he eee ohare lees: Ae isis 
Beet IR OS ten tite ocak 
Rouy 
Ste. aoathe des Monts. 2-0- 1 
Ste. Anne de Bellevue..........-- 
GG ONCLNOneSe anemic orm sherereisreesiors 
St. Hyacinthe............---+--< 
Ge CATIIN ees miele scecia 


Brats wala caveteneieneiiolal@xele)"s te: [eisai eigprisi“¢1°e 


Sapt-Lles.. 6.502 sae e wesw sees 
Siva winlaneeeeiceie tects s 2 = 
Sherbrookes....se-2essee ene e 
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Registrations Registrations 
(1) Previous a) Previous 
Year Office Year 
sitet 29,| March 30, March 29,| March 30, 
1963 1962 1963 1962 
28,542 29,845 eee ae 
6, 469 6,372 Sorel. . 2,318 2,322 
3,383 Seceihe) Thetford Mines... 2,799 2,087 
18,690 | 20,100 Mrois-RiviereSs.iis.2ss5.. faa 7,174 6,512 
5,954 5,904 ia eccccees a os ema als Guaiene 3,017 3,144 
3°73] 3” 200 Bley MOM cass cea! ica aan h sore 2,920 2,764 
: : Wictoriaville sie tts an. ance 2,682 2,526 
2,228 Py Ville St. Georges 4,936 4.874 
36, i. 38,687 , ; 
1, 45: 1,316 TVNCALIO ae te) ae ies eae 213,933 218,40: 
2.121 OMG. Ws WeNraprion. (6 i646. tess cc. ce thoke 508 aa 
7,543 6,191 BALTIC, Soot Adee ones eee 1,934 1,848 
1,402 1,446 Betllevilloee ve eet, oes ee Pees 2,314 2,018 
3,946 3,558 IDTACCHTIGZO se Vas « ia Socio ats 1,746 1,968 
865 841 ramp toners yete aes <1 ae 1,563 1,510 
4,962 4,705 rantlond ee ae nee ate aes os eae 2,902 3,425 
1,302 1,206 iBrockevallegseernk Anoen Wed os eee 822 900 
5 DAR 9,612 Carleton Places... tacts ade sce ste 512 414 
1,939 2,070 (Chathaneee .¢ ) bhence oats wake 2 oO 2,539 
2, 187 2,295 @oboure...0.h pen oe ch eee 928 1,075 
3,630 3,361 pean hee NRO 44 A 927 970 
Cornwall, . ee dE Rk ne 3,694 4,042 
37,507 36,189 RR © | Oe ee ee 575 767 
6,335 6,308 Fort Erie.. 4 ee 704 1,059 
Seibel 3,302 Fort Frances. at ohh Ae Sone ae 923 1,080 
3,028 2,956 Morb. WiwMalIN. sassafras 3,642 3, 892 
3,000 2,556 Galt.. i ae Ce ee ee 1,356 1, 420 
575 640 Gananoque. 433 544 
9,071 8,551 Goderich@ere: kanes ce ceo eee 880 872 
3, 860 3,586 Guelph dake. sewer sc oetene 1,785 2,083 
2,949 3,350 aril tone set eee 14,393 15,310 
2,130 1,707 Ela wixes DULY seeeeenee ities ee 1,213 1,253 
998 870 ltnaporne: de = TS, ees, Se ee 1,585 1,640 
2,390 2,333 Kenora. . Piteeee ls es) 1,496 1,539 
Kingston.. 2,673 2,817 
247,252 | 235,680 Kirkland Lake. . 1,351 2,044 
3, 440 3,605 Kitchener.. AMS): $8 OSA O20 3,219 
992 937 Ponte gbonac tartan whi oas oe 1,085 1,192 
1,586 1,338 ein Geayaeer es meee oes eer 902 914 
1,642 1, 434 IStOWel Se nay a eee 582 601 
1,890 1,779 SGU On Meera ee ce en ae atine 5, 284 5,704 
3,768 eh (ail erase 2 ies cy i 3, 874 AOA 
2,807 2,835 Midland.. 1,495 1,498 
3,604 3,767 Napanee.. et ole. Pee 1,043 921 
599 561 New Liskeard ®.. Goer eee 
OAS 2,890 Newmarket. . Se se eet 1,895 1,734 
2, 802 2,800 Niagara Falls.. Se, BAT Renee mpe eras Ae 3,174 2,978 
660 734 INorthe Bayne eeb cs tccee er: 2,693 2,578 
1,630 1,805 Oabvilles vie Sees: 909 853 
2,743 2,583 Oralliggeess es aoc ce eerie 1,315 1,379 
2,968 2,556 Osha wae cee eet asa settee Gye 5,279 4,356 
6,030 5, 169 Ottawa vere ocnee sco chien aaa. 9,537 8,095 
5,385 5, 256 Owen Soundisoc eas sin ere es ee are 2,197 2,144 
3,920 3,601 Parry See 8 PO cr 845 951 
1, 293 1,139 Pembroke.. Nid See 2,596 2,676 
2,193 1,915 Perth.. Be eee erm 739 845 
3,212 3,288 Peterborough. BRE te ete 3,962 4,188 
1,489 1,277 Estoy tole an BO in ine ae eer 582 540 
4,864 4,782 ortpAcvaUn serie ean acces s-ce: 5, 642 5,978 
1,817 1,654 IPore Wolbormlewsse. ace eee ks 1,289 1,201 
1,033 827 TFESCO MARE ia eae rc ee oihoeiees 1,044 1,096 
1,966 1,942 Rienire were odioe ceca eee as aise 810 784 
4,981 4,752 Gita thalineses on eerste ee 4,711 5,136 
1,763 1,911 Staeihomas teen asic ny 1,189 e232 
2,779 3,123 AT THA ae once ora cerns 2,635 3,093 
72,258 67,285 Sault) Ste: Marie. ..-- ses se. ears 3, 481 3,138 
2,736 2,918 STM COCs ae eet sieriuscksle aris caesies 1,927 1,647 
2,185 2,192 Silom uookoutada oesses tees es Seis een 367 
16, 288 16, 412 Smiths Mallsacccsemnsaue stele coe ss.0 644 679 
6,175 6,314 SiratlOord cate asa. este ocsrsce ner 953 L175 
7,727 8,102 Sturceon Wallsieegs se eee 1,366 1,323 
2,390 2,650 Sitch hvala eanaducco cosas untnoig goon 6, 859 5, 359 
5,001 4,487 “sillltohopiediane noc ondcoadannaoo on 629 536 
1,779 1,594 Yt bhosbie Cl NS ahee ca cmoodanoesaeoe 2,724 3,346 
1,309 1,270 MorontOean nica cect eros 51,136 51, 686 
3,061 2,547 EISTen GON eet eerie ear icisieterser= oe 1,040 923 
2,362 2,282 Wa llkertonhccekyo nets secs erate 1,069 1,055 
2,901 455 1) “Wallaceburg. .o.%4-2skeess<0 7-5: 703 783 
2,353 1,844 \Wiea URS oe nance cease dootee ase 2,295 2,423 
3,061 3, 037 Westone ene rere rey etne 4,267 4, 202 
6,241 6,075 Wan GsOreretre eee bin ore sne nes me 9,408 10, 435 
6,930 | 6,110 || Woodstock...........-.0s0+.-2++ 993 1, 136 
433 


TABLE D-5—REGISTRATIONS FOR EMPLOYMENT, BY LOCAL OFFICE 
AREAS, AT MARCH 29, 1963 


(Source: National Employment Service, Unemployment Insurance Commission) 








Registrations Registrations 
(1) Previous a) Previous 
Office Year Office Year 
March 29,} March 30, March 29,| March 30, 
1963 1962 1963 1962 
Manitoba eos ocd he eee 35,096 34,202 ||British Columbia.................. 70,038 71,163 
Brandon..... 7 aN ode rete 5 ot ae» 3,189 3,212 Chilliwack? 62.990" -2..-00 1,716 2,050 
Dauphin aces Woke ee 2a 2,361 Conrtens v.48 Ae cod eros eo 1,061 933 
iin lon epee cco cbeteacee te 181 237 Gratibroolsgee357 ot ee 1,497 2,449 
Portage la Prairie................ 1,574 1,645 Dawson Creek..../....--2.+-+0m. 1.513 iL, Suy/ 
FEHE} PASE RP tes ccs A fecra ns oe aes 596 532 Duncans Sea een ee eee 602 718 
Winnipeg A) brn, sc cee cence aac 27,543 26,215 Kamloops eric. a eee 1,675 1,776 
Kelowna eee. ee are 1,792 1,802 
Saskatchewan.................... 26,081 26,980 itis &, Oy. eee ba, seo 158 199 
Atevan! er ae. 40 ace ae 503 624 Mission City .2: 24 ete once 1, 143 1,279 
Mloydminsterss..- eae ee 641 695 INSNAaIMO FAT M2 ee iss) ones os 974 1,077 
IMOOSeUaA WEE kc snes bo heeaen 1,883 2,094 Nelson: 088 2 3 See Oe ba a 1,193 1,537 
North) Battletords. | sues oe 1,790 1,718 New Westminster................ 9,582 10,171 
PrincevAlbert.n oe. ne eee 3,435 3, 488 Pentictontay.% 2.525) ...505. = 1,909 1, 867 
ering, ). eee fee cen eee 6,149 6,670 iRort Alpert)... $e ee ee 769 718 
Saskatoonnaee ee eee 6, 283 5,923 Prince George.................... 2,285 1,816 
Swit Cutrenteecs: eee aes ee 1,182 1,399 iprnce Rupert... e4 eee ee 1,819 1,754 
Wey burn tes eh. ore 606 736 Princeton#¢e, 4. << f7.0o a ee 481 681 
Yorktones- Pe ea. bi ee aes 3,609 3,633 Quesnel Ph to. ..3 Hee ae 1,592 1,515 
rail: :c) eee See eee 1182 1,220 
Alberta eos. ee ee ie 41,971 40,930 Vailicollversd. 4. 2c 45555 29, 832 28,948 
Blairmorey. oe eee 840 733 Vernon. kate een ee ee 2.388 2,509 
Calgary Te Te re ate oer 13,048 11, 846 Mictoriat, 285 482 8 Pe eae 4,291 4,107 
Drumbellersen een eee 807 871 Whitehorsey, Bin. #25. 6 634 680 
Wdmontonsee et eee ee ee 18,038 17,783 
FiASOMNs eee dean sehr net toe 650 1,115 CANA DAPGVE 02 Roe oor 743,196 | 737,983 
Grandeterairiess. a) eee 1,295 1,265 
Lethbridge. caneiites ac onde 3,433 3,627 Males: 2:2 s59eu eee 584,889 | 579,641 
MedicineiHat..).. 06 --20.-+- 0.6. ise 1,764 
Ried Deere cere. ce 3.00 i. unset es 2,127 1,926 Memales) Sas de. aden 158,307 | 158,342 


SS ee ee eee 
4) Preliminary subject to revision. 
®) Includes 1,328 registrations reported by the Magdalen Islands local office. 
@) Prior to May, 1962 figures included with Kirkland Lake local office. 
(4) Winnipeg includes Sioux Lookout as of November 1, 1962. 
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E—Unemployment Insurance 


Unemployment insurance statistics are concerned with numbers of persons covered by 
insurance and claimants for benefit at Unemployment Insurance Commission local 
offices. The data are compiled in the Unemployment Insurance Section, DBS from 
information supplied by the UIC. For further information regarding the nature of the 
data see Technical Note, page 439. 


TABLE E-1—ESTIMATES OF THE INSURED POPULATION UNDER THE 
UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE ACT 


Source: Statistical Report on the Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D:BS: 


eS ose 0 009—09SS$$®>—009———S90_..—0—0000—${0—“"“_"«w_ OOo 


End of: Total Employed Claimants 
ee Ee | 
GBS Taney boc ccs Regie en xe olga sees pis omnia ono p Riaenhe tls «+f 4,218,000 3,514,900 703, 100* 
TORO. | JeGeraDe?. ches nes va sthe oa rc we ete pe ne ee wees Aes 4,212,000 3,620, 000 592,000* 

NON AT DOL eerie tenn: ie Sete ste en i) oigetolathe wie 4,094,000 3,719, 800 374, 200* 
TPS real 2 crac RN et ad Oe ars, oe 3,991,000 3,746, 900 244, 100 
Reptem bere nee ic v6 cs eo Pgedes nina Vopr wrens p aplee noise wt 3,977,000 3,779, 200 197.800 
TA Se Ee SP a ari ec One a 3,995,000 3,796, 300 198,700 
a ys Oe Re A Oe eo oo 3,976, 000 3,764,000 212,000 
cher te Setter: MRE). aheok =o MPU EE ho phd ss - Shs 3,954, 000 3,739, 700 214,300 
yee er gr ot reas eee clears aa mss Serene fee 2g 3,889, 000 3,625, 100 263,900 
FET error e AN bre Cie a HIRO Hip See OCI cero cn a 4,064, 000 3,499, 500 564,500 
hava eet eas tanec tac: ak RVR «vd same bles ood 4,144,000 3,456, 500 687, 500 
RUG E EEO xe tee irene ems slab ole = Hadas ase oe 5 4,161,000 3, 442,300 718,700 
APMREG e coet get eee es dererige 0 4+ 4,158,000 3,459, 500 698, 500 


*By virtue of seasonal benefit class B, the claimant count during the seasonal benefit period may include a number 
of persons who were not represented in the insured population within the last six months. This explains, in part, unequal 
variations in the month-to-month movement of the employed and claimants. An additional factor stems from the fact 
that the number of claimants is ascertained by actual count, in local offices across Canada, whereas the employed figure 
is an estimate. 
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TABLE E-2—CLAIMANTS CURRENTLY REPORTING TO LOCAL OFFICES BY 
NUMBER OF WEEKS ON CLAIM, PROVINCE AND SEX, AND PERCENTAGE 


POSTAL, FEBRUARY 28, 1963 
(Counted on last working day of the month) 


Source: Statistical Report on the Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, DBS 








Number of weeks on claim 








February 
28, 1962 
total 
claimants 


718, 668 


570,314 
148, 354 


213,828 
175, 668 
38, 160 


208,089 
154, 120 
53,969 


36,336 
28, 472 
7,864 


26,980 
21,692 
5, 288 


37,256 
28, 226 
9,030 


68,779 
49, 882 


Total (based on 20 per cent sample) Percent- 

Province and Sex vores age 
poae alld» 5-13 14-26 | 27-39 | 400r | Postal 

- ; more 

Canadaceemmep tee eee en iiie O46 196, 831 396, 049 98,769 20,217 8,595 43.6 
Maleia.. iors ae 573, 127 157,186 | 326,417 TS NOM 11,983 5,414 46.9 
Hemmalere. 5.6) osc hetemke 147,334 39,645 69, 632 26,642 8, 234 3,181 30.8 
Newfoundland................. 40,016 5, 855 29, 362 4,453 206 140 83.1 
MESON oh cko Ada tee a oe 38,043 5,370 28, 434 3,941 174 124 84.0 
Mena Gree hey. n cee eee 1,973 485 928 512 32 16 65.0 
Prince Edward Island......... 8,014 978 6, 180 718 120 18 19-0 
Mee ee ee.» 6,733 746 5, 285 591 105 6 81.5 
Memaleys: sees lees eer. 1,281 232 895 127 15 12 69.1 
INOVAIS Coli 14a. eee oie 40,947 8, 437 25,384 5,553 1,098 475 60.2 
Malet cease sabato 34,916 6,992 22,344 4,444 745 391 62.6 
Heniale cn awere aes 6,031 1,445 3,040 1,109 353 84 46.7 
New Brunswick............... 39, 592 8, 458 24, 363 Dot Ne Maes Beil 
IMstlet Sogn ic ee See 32,902 7,422 20,414 4,150 792 124 75.6 
Bemales; 2545 ee. 6,690 1,036 3,949 e225 381 99 60.6 
QUCWeG Ac ek tee te sec ner ee ee LT, 64,974 | 117,725 28,780 7,148 2,620 42.7 
Malet eee s sae. Ren E185) gp 54,929 100, 702 21,385 4,144 1,632 45.7 
em alot! ee ye eeee Fee a 38, 455 10,045 17,023 Tele 3,004 988 28.0 
Ontario..y. cue Cee oe ee ME Sag 61,102 103,197 28,109 5, 880 Deol Zee 
Malet oes oon be oct TSS. B0e 45,940 78,694 18, 847 3, 230 1,951 28.1 
Beisel (eet Os As eee 52, 857 15, 162 24, 503 9, 262 2,650 1,280 24.4 
Manitoba cere iene 35, 626 10,550 19,399 4,644 780 253 37.5 
Maley. te Seo 2 ellie be 27,448 7,743 15, 474 3,015 521 195 41.0 
Bemale: 26 ene mA a aa 8,178 2,807 3,925 1,129 259 58 25.6 
Saskatchewanses soe) eee 25,931 5,813 14, 936 4,318 683 181 O20 
Malorne: eran, ie es 20,977 4, 586 12,508 3,412 377 94 57.1 
Hemalosi sae, eae 4,954 1 PPE 2,428 906 306 87 34.0 
WALDORtAL: Vo sea ee ee 39, 079 10, 856 20, 449 6,477 748 549 60.9 
Mele: Acer eee 31,591 9,096 16,745 4,945 534 271 61.9 
Hiemiale’ 2. any. eee rey ee 7,488 1,760 3,704 iL ey 214 278 56.3 
British Columbia.............. 68, 490 19, 808 35, 054 10,342 2,381 905 30.4 
Male: 2 ee eee ae 49,063 14, 362 25, 817 6, 897 1,361 626 33.1 
Pema] cseaert a eee ni ee 19, 427 5, 446 9, 237 3,445 1,020 279 23.8 


18, 897 


Cr ee ee ae eee 


Note: Values less than 50 subject to relatively large sampling variability. 
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TABLE E-3—INITIAL AND RENEWAL CLAIMS FOR BENEFITS, BY PROVINCE, 
FEBRUARY 1963 


Source: Statistical Report on the Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, DBS 








Claims filed at Local Offices 





Initial 


4,681 
828 

6, 462 
6,877 
46, 489 
43,671 
6,998 
4,429 
8,564 


13, 393 


Renewal 


Disposal of Claims and Claims Pending 
at End of Month 








Not 
Enti 
to 


Benefit 


1,126 
151 


tled Pending 


Province 
Total* 

INiGkentarntollennel, sk coaaGawslasouehemoon cee 5, 446 
Prince Gwar Lela semesters ait, Vere 981 
INOW nS COULD Tee ee ee ee eee ee ne eae 7,805 
News Scuns wick a eee cee eetiata- ct 8,615 
JMOL OOM Aat a athe. |e tea. Ries Rica naar 62,810 
CURT OMe tee at ee ee Aebie ew. s0. 8 60,165 
Mankte Davee panei eee es ss oats satu das 8,516 
Sagkatcne wal aaa irae ee ies ee ae ehoeis.s 5,193 
AIbertaen es ce ch - ely ee eee Lee ree 10,986 
British Columbia (including Yukon 

ARSDT eae oecde anos Od HOD OLD CUOEEO AC 18,006 

Total, Canada, February 19638........ 188, 523 

Total, Canada, January 1963..........| 319,400 

Total, Canada, February 1962........ 205, 643 


142, 392 
245,726 
146, 232 


46,131 
73,674 
59,411 


Total Entitled 
Disposed to 
oft Benefit 
6, 487 Beall 
1,149 998 
9,159 7,963 
9,041 anole 
67,307 56,516 | 
66, 024 54,673 
9,585 8,174 
6, 142 Dobie 
i eioo 10,585 
19,619 16,151 
207,218 173,294 
373, 544 317,556 
217,144 183,545 


56, 495 


emai gt cena eee ieee el re) a 
*In addition, revised claims received numbered 48,223. 


tIn addition, 49,907 revised claims were disposed of. Of these, 5,572 were special requests not granted and 3,044 were 
appeals by claimants. There were 11,277 revised claims pending at the end of the month. 
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TABLE E-4—BENEFIT PAYMENTS, BY PROVINCE, FEBRUARY 1963 


Source: Statistical Report on the Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, DBS 


eee 
rr a0 00 





Amount of 

Province Weeks Paid* poner Paid 

Newloundlan dlrs 2 tote ere iets aot Me eco Sct ee eee ee 156, 267 SLO MTODL 
Princesdward island....s05. : eee eens Oe oe ee ee re: 29,907 664, 155 
Nova Beotlas dae sce ss ca Nee I hc de nc id es Eas eh ele ea 134,630 3,081, 694 
New Brunswick vcs otic os ss bk ok en ss siiuns issn. Pes tse Mea ee 125,814 2,812,541 
CyuGbOG. 5 Mien. coches os en Sas ER ale deiiath s-cldhy aie vai shone or ee eee 706, 385 17,798,027 
Ontario: Se iyes ood te cies eo ees aE, OLY er eee eee 660,537 16,323, 862 
DENIC OIE, 7 ca ces. sik sw Ges enate ei ee ees EE Sake OSs es SEE ee eee 116, 546 2,900,714 
Baska LGhS Wale os sec tcth ce os emer del sie ks ates le | eae i Ot ee 91,613 2,314, 540 
PTDGPEG oie agae Wc <a eee ak tase ee 6 6 At seein ee ee 127,550 3,350,091 
British Columbia (including Yukon Territory).................ecececeecececccecce. 218, 504 5, 738, 536 
Total, Canada, Pebruary.dooa.,...saececd. «cn same oe ee ee eee 2,307,105 58,741,717 

otal, Cansda, January 1003.0... d:25n0. 3...) Peeee. © eee eee 2,362,257 58, 559, 894 

Total ‘Canada; Hebruary J062-4......).4an,.oc... } nee Se ee ee eee 2,361, 458 57,988, 335 


eee eee ee 


**‘Weeks paid’’ represents the total of complete and partial weeks of benefit paid during the month. 
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Technical Note fo ‘’E’’ Tables 


Under the Unemployment Insurance Act 
contact between the claimant and_ the 
Unemployment Insurance Commission is made 
through a network of local offices. The 
statistics in Tables E-2 to E-4 relate mainly to 
local office claim operations. 

Upon separation from employment, a person 
wishing to file a claim for benefit applies to 
the nearest local office of the Commission in 
person or by mail. An application for employ- 
ment is taken by the Employment Branch of the 
local office and, if a suitable vacancy exists, a 
referral is made. If suitable employment is 
not available, a claim for benefit is taken by 
the Insurance Branch. 

If the person applying for benefit has had no 
previous entitlement established, an initial claim 
will be taken and entitlement computed, other- 
wise a renewal claim will be filed. Initial and 
renewal claims thus constitute an advance 
notice by a claimant that he wishes to draw 
benefit. In some cases where employment is 
found immediately, however, the claimant may 
not return to prove unemployment. 

The total of initial and renewal claims (Table 
E-3) thus approximates the number of new 
separations from insured employment during a 
month. To the extent that an initial claim is 
taken from a person who has exhausted his 
benefit and seeks re-establishment of further 
credits, the total would, however, constitute 
an overstatement of the volume of new 
separations. 

Claims in the category “entitled to benefit” 
include initial claims established on which no 
disqualification was imposed, and renewal 
claims allowed, no disqualification. Claims “not 
entitled to benefit” consist of failures on initial 
claims due to insufficient contributions, and, in 
addition, disqualifications imposed on either 


initial or renewal claims. Claims not completely 
processed at the end of a month are shown as 
pending. 

Claimants are required to report weekly, 
except postal claimants, who may report every 
two weeks. Data on claimants currently report- 
ing to local offices are obtained from a count 
of individual unemployment registers in the 
current file at the month-end (Table E-2). 
Once a claim is taken, the document on which 
the record of current activity is maintained is 
placed in the current file and becomes dormant 
only after the scheduled reporting pattern has 
been broken twice in succession. The count of 
weeks of proved insured unemployment is 
begun again simultaneously with a new renewal 
claim and with initial claims, except those 
representing re-computation of additional 
credits. In these latter cases, the count is 
cumulated from the claim taken at the time the 
employment terminated. 


Information on payments (Table E-4) is 
provided by Treasury offices of the Unemploy- 
ment Insurance Commission and relates to 
payments made during a month. In some cases, 
however, the compensated unemployment would 
have occurred in a prior month. Data cover 
partial as well as complete weeks of unemploy- 
ment. 

Estimates of the insured population (Table 
E-1) are based on a count of persons either 
working in insured employment or on claim 
at June 1 each year. Monthly estimates are 
based on the June count of persons employed 


projected, by industry, using employment 
indexes from Employment and_ Payrolls 
(Employment Section, Labour Division, 


D.B.S.). To these employment data are added 
the number of claimants reported at month end, 
as described above. 


ES 
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F—Prices 


TABLE F-1—TOTAL AND MAIN COMPONENTS OF THE CONSUMER PRICE INDEX 
1957 Weighted 
(1949-100) 


Calculated by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 








Health Recre- 


: Tobacco 
Bs : : Transpor-| and ation 
Total Food Housing | Clothing cation ll Percadal and i eta 
Care Reading 

1959—-Veario, tans yee aye 12782 122).2 131.5 109.7 140.5 151.0 144,4 113.8 

1960 "Y ear) vie ta ac 128.4 122.6 132.9 111.0 Zula 154.8 145.6 115.8 

1961—Yearyic26 eit ees 129.2 124.0 133.2 11255 140.6 155.3 146.1 116.3 

1962 —“V earv Sa eaten 130.7 126.2 134.8 besa 140.4 158.3 147.3 117.8 

1962—A.pril eae. - ete. eee 130.3 125.8 134.0 11322 140.2 158.1 146.6 117.9 

May.. 130.1 124.5 134.5 112.8 140.4 158.2 147.1 117.9 

June. fo) 27 Pee ee 130.5 125.6 134.9 Hise 140.4 158.2 147.0 117.9 

Wilyaee 131.0 127.0 ietaysik 112.9 140.7 158.4 147.8 117.9 

AURUST were ake ee He! 128.4 135.1 OD 140.8 158.2 147.8 118.0 

September. a. .seee 131.0 126.8 135.2 113.3 140.3 158.2 147.6 118.0 

October. Set, 4. ane 131.5 1272 135.4 TGR6 139.9 160.0 147.8 118.0 

November. ....a....s,as: 131.9 od 135.6 116.0 140.6 159.8 148.2 117.8 

December...... 131.9 127.8 1dben 115.8 140.2 159.8 148.2 Lies 

1963—January.. 2.022 tee 132.0 129.0 135.9 114.7 139.8 159.8 148.6 117.8 

Febriiary.. Arsene ere (32e 129.4 135.9 114.8 139 6 159.9 148.6 118.0 

Marches yt eee 132, 128.9 136.0 115.6 139.6 159.9 148.6 118.0 

Aprils 2 See ae To2e3 128.9 136.0 UGS. 7 139.2 162.1 148.0 117.9 
Se ee 


TABLE F-2—CONSUMER PRICE INDEXES FOR REGIONAL CITIES OF CANADA 
AT THE BEGINNING OF MARCH 1963 











(1949 = 100) 

-_—_—eeessessssSsSsSsSS 

i.e All Items ; : Trans- piealie yee Tobacco 

March | Febru- | March Food | Housing | Clothing vee Personal and Al a 1 

1962 | ary 1963] 1963 ae Care | Reading | “*©02° 
WMSt. John’s, Nfld..| 116.7 119.0 119.3 115.3 114.8 VES 123.4 55a 152.7 LOVE 
eV alitaxie cet oee a, 129.7 130.9 13ie3 124.6 134.6 125.4 138.7 Gee 165.2 124.5 
Saintwohnwa sss. 130.8 132.7 132.9 128.2 faze 1235 144.8 185.3 15a 124.5 
Montreal........... 130.1 132.4 132.0 see 134.6 108.0 158.8 169.5 144.1 118.7 
Ottawaeeeeenr.. 131.0 eames 133.1 Perf Wavilatd 120.8 153.4 163.3 142.3 123.9 
Toronto. . Secret le a ea} Ez 133.8 133.7 127.6 140.3 120.6 133.0 156.0 185.3 122.5 
Winniper a eaie 128s 129.8 129.8 128.1 129.1 119.1 eae Noes 139.7 120.4 
Saskatoon-Regina..} 126.7 128.1 128.3 125.6 127.4 128.6 136.9 144.6 146.8 119.5 
Edmonton-Calgary| 125.0 127.4 Pale 4 1224 PHY DAS 7 131.5 162.8 145.7 119.6 
Vancouver......... 129.2 131.6 131.7 128.9 135.9 119.2 140.3 150.6 147.8 121.0 


ee De Ee ae 
N.B. Indexes above measure percentage changes in prices over time in each city and should not be used to compare 
actual levels of prices as between cities. 


(St. John’s index on the base June 1951=100. 
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G—Strikes and Lockouts 


Statistical information on work stoppages in Canada is compiled by the Economics 
and Research Branch of the Department of Labour on the basis of reports from the 
Unemployment Insurance Commission. The first three tables in this section cover strikes and 
lockouts involving six or more workers and lasting at least one working day, and strikes 
and lockouts lasting less than one day or involving fewer than six workers but exceeding 
a total of nine man-days. The number of workers involved includes all workers reported 
on strike or locked out, whether or not they all belonged to the union directly involved 
in the disputes leading to work stoppages. Workers indirectly affected, such as those laid 
off as a result of a work stoppage, are not included. For further notes on the series see 
page 103, January issue. 


TABLE G-1—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS, 1958-1963 


eee SSS —T—weuuss 


: Strikes and Lockouts in Existence During Month or Year 
Strikes and 




















Lockouts Duration in Man-Days 
Month of Year Beginning Stas and Worl 
During Month rikes an Workers Percent 
ae Wear Lockouts Involved Mae Esti 
Man-Days stimated 
Working Time 

pie et EE eS eee pecan 5 
TORQ er er aasets Mirela ets: Seive nis, > 253 262 112,397 2,872,340 0.24 
IOV ee chant eee seen S00) pee es hae cee er 203 218 100, 127 2,286,900 0.19 
LOGO eee etic tert ke Oh tamer. S Ghee oR te Ta 2 268 | 274 49 , 408 738,700 0.06 
106 eee eR een re ies sere eet es fe 27 | 287 97,959 1,335,080 0.11 
P1OC2 Sa cai Ce ecg ka ete are ao To $2 291 312 74,346 1,417,620 0.10 
Cay; AY iewielitee = My eee e oa cite tl Aa ate cece 30 46 12, 426 143, 800 0.14 
DXDT teaeiiceeptueint th es tenn oo 18 40 12,328 142,770 0,14 
INRIA Seo POR OO eae on ckuccre Mme 23 45 17,300 139,700 0.12 
ivbs( cia RoR ene BOG oun ee en ae Geena 7 53 14, 545 260, 650 0.23 
Palys ete ative eee Re ss 24 47 16,775 133, 650 0.11 
UNIAN eer Saar Pome eae arc 7 ae 35 54 11,531 74,540 0.07 
BEDEOMOCR can decile ches ees 23 48 10, 482 116,350 0.10 
WMGLOD Era neces oer ale ceteris 21 42 9,957 108, 040 0.10 
INOVElL OCIA Epr En aoc ta or 29 49 9,565 76,740 0.07 
TIGCGIN DEL renee rE ae ae oes re 13 29 3,641 56, 660 0.05 
ADR ulEh Gineyagee os de omni op arr.c He ae 9 24 4,559 79,780 0.07 
Jka ovqiimayiees OSs Jeu hee sen Seu eee 22 | 37 7,002 75,280 0.07 
IE el Cee ge IR grin ema Cte Geaeeaonn 18 32 5,207 34,080 0.03 





*Preliminary. 


TABLE G-2—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS, TABLE G-3—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS, 

















MARCH 1963, BY INDUSTRY MARCH 1963, BY JURISDICTION 
(Preliminary) (Preliminary) 
ee awe 
Strikes Strikes meee 
Workers Saree Workers 
Industry and E Man-Days Jurisdiction and “"", |Man-Days 
Lockouts Involved Lockouts Involved 
Forestry . SoLR ace babe belt J AnAsonie |bSecrcoiad conedceors Urea) OA oe i 11 40 
Mines.........----+++-+> 3 1,451 5,710 Prince Edward Island...|.......---Jecseseerefestsecee ee 
Manufacturing.........-. 17 2,801 20, 600 LS ce Dea 3 1,581 4,96C 
i ew Brunswick. :..c0cc feo ces esses [peeve nnn t] omen snes: 
ones epee tar 4 a3 i ras ON eeialatcs ie 10 1.548 {17,710 
Transpn. «& utilities... .. 4 347 6,550 Oil ee ee 10 1,849 7,970 
ETrade eer asm ats 2 28 520 Hine ee reseed a as Peters Ns IR ond aie me nin a Ba 
Ta TLC CMTE aE cael ete oners sierel fisusreransianstee' Po eee ee Leone re el 
Service........-.-.-+++ 4 486 630 British Columbia....... 5 125 | 2,080 
Public administration...|.......---)eesceeeeeefereererees edenabesan neon chicas 3 93 1,320 Ss 
All industries....... By, 5,207 34,080 All jurisdictions..... 32 5,207 34,080 
iw ek eee eee Be > Oe | SS 
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TABLE G-4—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS INVOLVING 100 OR MORE WORKERS, 





MARCH 1963 
(Preliminary) 
——aaeaaaaaaoooooo™”” ees eee SSS 
Duration in Starting 
Industr y cee Man-Days Date Major Issues 
‘ orkers — ~ 
eeoay bas ere Involved Aceu-'| Lermi- Result 
Location March mulated ase 
MINES 
Metal : y 
Solbee Copper Mines, Steelworkers Loc. 6256 175 | 4,110} 4,110} Mar. 1|Wages, union security, other 
Stratford Centre, Que. (ARL-CIO/CLG) ome 0 a ee nt eee benefits in first agreement~ 
Mineral Fuels eee é 
Dominion Steel & Coal, Mine Workers Loc. 8672 326 650 980 | Feb. 28 |Disciplinary suspension of one 
(MacBean Mine) (Ind.) Mar. 4 |worker~Return of workers 
Thorburn, N.S. pending investigation. 
Old Sydney Collieries, Mine Workers Loc. 4535 950 950 950 | Mar. 29 |Disagreement between man- 
Sydney Mines, N.S. (Ind.) Apr. 1 Jagement and two workers~ 
Return of workers pending 
negotiations. 
MANUFACTURING 
Woo 
Hay and Company, Auto Workers Loc. 636 200 100 100 | Mar. 19 |Management decision~ Re- 
Woodstock, Ont. (AFL-CIO/CLC) Mar. 19 |turn of workers. 
Paper 
Nova Scotia Pulp, Pulp and Paper Workers 305 | 3,360 | 7,780] Feb. 8 |Wages~2¢ an hr. retroactive 
Point Tupper, N.S. Loc. 972 (AFL-CIO/CLC) (155) Mar. 16 |to July 1, 1962, 6¢ an hr. in- 
crease eff. Mar. 1963, 7¢ an hr. 
Nov. 1963; improved fringe 
benefits and contract clauses. 
Primary Metals 
Quebec Iron & Titanium, Metal Trades’ Federation 745 | 10,880 |134,250 | Aug. 28 | New agreement~An average 
Tracy, Que. (CNTU) Mar. 17 |increase of 26¢ an hr. over 
next two years, reduction in 
weekly hours. 
Metal Fabricating 
John Inglis, Steelworkers Locs. 2900 & 1,150} 1,150} 1,150] Mar. 29 |Proposed standards of work 
Toronto, Ont. ATION AEE-CIO/CLC) ae | Se eee en loads~ 
TRanspn. & Utinitizs 
Transportation 
Several automobile dealers, |Teamsters Loc. 847 254 | 5,230] 9,010} Feb. 6 |Union security, voluntary 
Toronto, Ont. Td ee el a ae ieee ee Ser dues check-off~ 
Service InpustRizs 
Education 
Verdun Catholic School Verdun Roman Catholic 376 380 380 | Mar. 15 |Non-payment of increases 
Commission, Teachers’ Association Mar. 18 |granted in October 1962~ 
Verdun, Que. Return of workers, payment 


Figures in parentheses indicate the number of workers indirectly affected. 
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to be provided immediately. 
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H—Industrial Accidents 
TABLE H-1—INDUSTRIAL FATALITIES IN CANADA, BY INDUSTRY, 1928-1962 


ooo eeoeoeaeweDnweqele“eo——————eeoeeeeoaaaoaqauaaaeeeeeeeessssSSSSSsSooossSaSa\_—— 





a & 
an E 
a | 2 as 
ce ee ee g | 8 
a4 oa 
Year 2 se) = os § = S 5 ro 
3 3 = s 3 = Se r= 
3 rs r= oO S & ° a9 a 
ol tas po | oS a hf te 1 eO 3 
5 80 iG A I = eS S 
fo) a rhs ) f= He =| 
< 4 Fy = = 6) Bi | HS =) 
OLR eet yee oe deca nase eine 3s 194 176 43 260 201 250 34 SH Gel ese eadl i UMM e Sones 
1926 sete hee teal 156 235 54 234 250 298 40 326 3 pa Nr ae I Sad be aac 
TERY pate Se i een 122 175 36 258 196 324 42 S27 1) | SOS vee Le hone. 
HO BU EE Piers See ne ctor Oe 163 76 40 158 142 217 44 205 SP, leas ON etese stars 
QS Ora pen Sey har crsustenrera etsy ci 154 73 30 123 116 124 21 196 2 
OR Be ahieee nee ee CIO MERE OGRE 111 gl 36 112 103 65 15 161 hall) ER aoe oc 
NG Sd Meee yar orca tee malcn Beit s 151 114 AT 144 103 118 20 TGDS | ele eeretets POU) Hetcielsi1< 
NOS pee eee ee ieremkee-<seN 124 116 38 175 133 103 25 184 WH NGG leete cress 
LOS GMa aac Sie Ei os 127 133 57 181 112 105 14 240 2 
NS) eee eee cts ahs -eleceiaes 156 149 52 201 157 170 23 227 DOD ter ss 
NOS Steen are et ReraseccessenrcKecansiels 156 143 30 253 136 154 19 TG Bs ee ol [hcteve ore reviiimen el O-ailie fe eterate 
GS Que tye enn cette, speyersrsyes 6s 162 148 29 169 110 133 25 TSU Aaa ee crave bh Oilsseterete 
NOS OR ees eee ete aeses ashes isi 127 177 34 175 144 173 25 236 Li 60: Vee. 
OU Wo aes cce i SIAL RS SRC 144 178 24 262 263 176 30 317 Lelie GS Sects 
OAD ea ete cere ait siete ces 107 170 34 199 315 227 21 318 15 84rd 
OAS Seen ee tetra oc kes a aitels 99 151 49 213 310 154 16 334 I SEO Sl .ts osree 
1H Ve ee, ee een oe 109 137 34 159 271 100 17 264 DE SeacO9: |e scree 
TIO ie Oe ee ae oe era ear 114 166 20 188 269 127 24 292) |e Oli least 
GAG eee etn mere cys Ssums 5° 119 145 41 174 346 132 22 237 3 
DOW) jarcenmmcanes 25) Aa eee ee Ee 117 192 30 190 265 170 40 289 8 
eS Ret ete ne Sane howtos 94 171 30 194 268 182 45 248 3 
1940 Cate oe aero ees 113 141 32 201 249 152 42 249 2 
NOHO eee arte in cies cance ass 58 160 42 173 243 156 61 LOSS OH Steerer LR) Wleleicusies 
1G Dee ae, eer a Shortho tase Nonsy arch sashonste 97 179 20 188 219 213 31 240 Zo Leb UlniNlcteretatote 
1D V 14 bees ere eae eA chaOrre MEO CIEE 102 176 21 212 228 248 42 242 DT WO 2a eecrares 
HOR Vis SS 8 ears Reece OID 114 167 33 187 242 223 35 178 A 580) Nee ersys 
19 Aer tere Tents ese ove esecsare's 100 168 31 204 207 238 26 193 Oa: PubcdOY lens exerts 
JI fee oe oot ac ae OI ee RS eee] 88 183 32 179 219 243 42 211 Sa A |eerter. 
OD Gite are Se cha ie rede vars 106 197 18 250 200 312 30 228 Sa pase 
HOEY farccrs Sates Gomorra SCORE 92 141 23 185 209 340 42 207 2 
ICTS 3 So hoes SNe ars orn Ae Sere ec 97 129 38 231 166 281 31 163 rg] as os! Pee 
NOB Oe eee Pater kre aoeeraberets 101 143 72 175 195 297 33 182 a Weiss Guiles var sree 
NOG OMe oe era. eerste ns 69 ital 27 180 186 199 36 154 Pa ee D0! | ser arciets 
NG Giga tetreece Oe tre sia «ets eee eaves 68 99 40 135 178 238 36 152 AG eee ia Weer sts 
OG VAS De intr Sees bee ea 62 115 12 146 195 190 45 152 Tee 89 il etsteles 





The data for years up to and including 1948 cover also deaths that occurred at the place of work of the deceased 
person ae though such deaths were not the result of a condition or event connected with the employment of the person 
concerned. 


()These figures are preliminary. They include 919 fatalities reported by the Workmen’s Compensation Boards and 
the Board of Transport Commissioners and 142 on which information was obtained from other sources, The 142 fatal- 
ities reported from other sources were distributed as follows: Agriculture 59: Logging 7; Fishing and Trapping 8; Mining 10; 
ane 15; Construction 10; Public Utilities 6; Transportation, Storage and Communication 20; Trade 1; Finance 

- Service 6. 
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TABLE H-5—INDUSTRIAL INJURIES, NON-FATAL AND FATAL, REPORTED BY 
PROVINCIAL WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION BOARDS, 1958-1962 





Non-fatal 












Province wn Total 
Medical Aid| Temporary | Permanent : 
Only) Disability | Disability 
1958 
Newfoundland: eis Soca ares eke oh che begs ole ae eres 4,663 3, 410 8.179 
Prince ulward Island: 2. .Ga nee eis todo te ee 843 616 1468 
ova Sootia. ee test fr. eee mentee 8,961 6,075 15,797 
Nie wi CUuns Wik soe cone iere woes oa ei eerste ras leat 7,402 5,773 13, 385 
Quebec......00.. 0 cece eee eee tere recent esseelenesnsesscee [eres savecseslececesvaeses 95, 868 
COGUATIO Seren cree coe Spek arin erent ss oer on ee 161,355 64,441 228,539 
Blaniho Date eee in eee se alaie ee vig rere as 12,983 5,314 18,588 
Saskatchewan... . 2-5... 02.2 .sces see eee cece nee: 11,136 9,320 20,699 
Alberta......... Reha escent verte 222 2's 25,995 19,033 45,912 
British COMwWmMpIA sc. ...c se tee vee oe to re ool eicin e 40,753 20,951 63, 109 
PETIA. du het a PE eee! | ners ees 511,544 
1959 
INewioundland secre cmetneae cei occ = sesarsis oc 5, 142 4,134 9,385 
Prince Edward Island............----:se++ ee eeee cece 1,038 800 1,861 
INGE Ween OE We so osonednc oo) 506 GDS eee omnn mn smameDiors 10,373 6,451 17, 462 
INGrcP BV ATIC) ple) ee dgid bb Gada claeomdee ae CtUInD cmc domo 7,076 6,336 13, 587 
SAI os codggh ss cuo hese cog aTe «ier ds pOt Ape Ma fess RAGES or SHOc) Rae eae (cea 99, 258 
Ontario ey er ee as ee iecaues fas ene 179, 358 70,225 252,504 
INET Bo, a os ote bad co ato 60 to Ea ee mOD Daae aA IE 12,983 5,314 18,588 
AS ALCHE WAM eRe eee a ene ere ie wscfaelns 11,932 9,670 21,800 
INV OTA eae ce tp ets iohs OAD OG tee 40 CnC eee Cae OIRO 27,602 19,743 48,277 
British Columbia, ores es ee rn eee en et 41,324 21,717 64,336 
TE ta LS eels eke oie edes chet ill enskene oupfornls ake ll cbeaaersieialefalevele|||ei~'e\efeie sisierate ¢ 547,058 
1960 
INewtounc land Meee ene ener ora ee ria \=' (ois Doe 4, 823 10, 498 
Prince Edward Island............--- Wy yi seattle 1,043 731 1,791 
INCOME: HOSES, down ond suclcoaden sbeanuces oc PMOUemE mone 10,336 6,977 17,879 
INiGaz Bini hh eel <, pana cduno desaseoSo oom oa cra Cao ooo 11, 482 7,585 19,311 
SEARS) antics oF Alga Coe Cnn MODI Soe) GRRInne MBebeni) OtCOR tI. Gn) tare ripen (ou ahsed Easy 100,704 
(OTIC Tees Ws Mee AG yah oon Op oO ODES On CONCEDED RC Oia Piao 172, 498 64,992 240, 469 
1G EVAR) OF pkey ooo ob ate ao ond o-oo alo ae O RU O nce Gide honor 12,787 8,931 22,071 
Siler aivac di bilncs, uivwstecs oo ooo 8.o Jor meee anes 12,140 9,725 22,032 
IND OSTA BEY» ion aS aisio dla pA bBo cbt OU Gay Cioe nec i Om Cue aCe a 26, 457 19,101 46,471 
ES TritishiG@ lum Dias irerineier hs eae ese da els nats ene 38,715 21,518 61, 431 
TR Cae is cece ns nue Dale ayes w nr we e's) erenrela)~ lates e Piavn. a) a1le. Hs ie 542,657 
1961 
NGS Tigi elENGl shoasnooeasnnn sane apoos suede so accdc §,317 3,495 8, 864 
Prince Edward Island.......:<-.-0-07++ s+ s+ eset tecee 1,053 732 1,809 
INANE SPOOLS hte on od ode Ut Gna n c OR NIELS AON cen 9,687 6, 166 16,248 
Nay TRIE alee ooo aaugnSano ood bp oousoscomue ao cc scmLNC 9,097 7,421 16,764 
Oueheceic ease Joe ee ene ee SS Dupe ote oc Sead) RUC ra neces 99, 502 
ONC AT Oe ee ee ree an ca Tact Bese 175,876 61,148 239,890 
UREA TNS) 8 han aniareedlsle ods uaa ae eolacts pic sine ciertarnOmrnOI Nec 12,375 9,019 21, 837 
Shigeo aVen dhl, cen oaee obo a nwabdoo gon econ uae eau 12,210 9,976 22,302 
JAGGED neoonticladoo es & Rebelo coe, cite OXao omer Carona. 29, 062 18,976 48, 883 
Data (Opie, - o. .dcaacek co ameser Onaaeoeopmen 400 41,556 20,201 62,993 
(WATT L,. .norcno Goce 2c bo hoo BORE men 0500p ol bomen OOobetd |fOUcO00oUD.aC] BEUEC oD kL or 539,092 
1962@) 
Nema Glos conn ocoasengas cba Sueo sas eno dbed carecn 5,997 3,590 9, 642 
Prince Edward Island.............-:::se2eee settee 911 631 1,542 
INGNEN RTD, Goanscaee oe sane os ogo neonon saa odo GomOmUR 11,646 7,115 18, 840 
News runswiChk seas cccneemeite coe cise as ss yee eiiaielacrele 10,578 8,419 19, 167 
se Oy ON ae oie i unene iaen Po ner ecrat.|Sck ceed amr arene ie 115,243 
MOT ee eo oiniele cisrate ote Sinissrelelers arenes 184,903 12,319 250, 192 
IN Bana BRHE BY bayauy os ok oe ee en ea ne nee asec: 12,713 9, 467 22,489 
(ysphcwyel ity cg hilegutia hoo & om cunerarn dither nO On aD UOIera ca 12,375 GPA 23,632 
JoVROYS GAD. eae cae, Lee OBC Oe Gin Seon CARR RIAL OND COR nC Ga 27,844 20,795 49, 566 
Britash ©olumbigesta-eice eset secs access 41,684 21,636 64,694 
FE tal eR eee ete aca te cielo ails sivios= ='ace ainils lin tig. oiaieie “is. Sir [+ e'0 8 2 8)8 2160 > 575,007 








_ Accidents requiring medical treatment but not causing disability fora sufficient period to qualify for compensation. 
This period varies from 1 to 5 days. 
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OCCUPATIONAL MONOGRAPHS 
in the 


“CANADIAN OCCUPATIONS’ SERIES 


1 AB 









Catalogue No. 










New Format Price 25c 
Printing) LT ades es, oe). Asse L43-0960 
Electrical: and tHlectronic Occupations ves... ee ee L43-1662 
Caréerstin' Engineering eee. Gee ee ee L43-2060 
Careerstin ‘Naturals Sciencow.2..,..+.. atte. fia nee L43-2161 
Careersin- Drafting... 2eeet ie aa ae eee L43-3763 
Office: "Occupations i). bees) ty gees oe ee L43-4660 
Careers. in ‘Library’ Services ...t: ae $e, ee L43-4762 







Technicians in Science and Engineering ....................0.cc00060- L43-4862 


In Preparation 







Mining “Occupations: 2....90 3.23 eee 






Careers, in Healthy servicems +)... ee eee 
Metal Working (Occupations 3... ee ee 







Careers“ in ‘Constrictionye. 2. oe eee 






Careers\in) Social“ Welfare™,...0..,.4. oe ee ee 


Old Format Price 10c 
Optometrist © 24.058 cu..ck ee L43-1158 
yhosteas ge dh aclea easly Wed Gaeaeen 41. ee Ip oa ee L43-1358 

SGN ids be CAREC atone cee eae RN ee L43-1759 

Pe le SR Pbhio Paceline ate LASel S59 

Railway} Careers 47,4.14.2, 0s co ene ee een L43-1954 
Hospital” Workers: i .e..3..08 8 Slee eee L43-3654 
spisinedesqeis, np aetellaan a ieee MOON wane Ime ah. 0a tale L43-3855 
rer ors rt ereawanes Stor ales elec ede L43-3956 






















Occupations in the Aircraft Manufacturing Industry ............ L43-4056 
Careersyin Constriction | 260.2 ee ee ee L43-4157 
Careers, in .Meteorology ; 7), ee L43-4358 
Teacher: 2h... oxecseasenahtie aed eee eee L43-4459 






a hie eats RN el ae L43-4559 







Send remittance by cheque or money order, made payable to the Receiver 
General of Canada, to The Queen’s Printer, Ottawa, Canada. 
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PUBLICATIONS OF THE DEPARTMENT OF LABOUR 


Send remittance by cheque or post office money order, payable to the Receiver-General of 


Canada, to The Queen’s Printer, % Superintendent of Government Publications, 


Ali subscriptions payable in advance. 


Ottawa. 


Annual Report of the Department of Labour (Covers fiscal year ending Catalogue No. 


March 31). (English or French). Price 35 cents. 


ECONOMICS AND RESEARCH BRANCH 


Labour Organizations in Canada (annual). Contains a brief commentary, the 
latest statistical data on union membership, and a directory of labour 
organizations with names of their principal officers, publications, and the 
geographic distribution of their local branches in Canada. (English or 
French). 


Industrial and Geographic Distribution of Union Membership in Canada, 
1962 (English or French). Pricewloecents. 


Strikes and Lockouts in Canada (annual). Furnishes a record of strikes and 
lockouts occurring in Canada during a year. Tables and related texts 
showing strikes and lockouts by years, by areas, by industries, including 
time lost, number of workers involved, duration, etc. Pricés Oncents: 


Wage Rates, Salaries and Hours of Labour. An annual report published in 
loose-leaf form and followed later by a paper-bound volume. Contains the 
results of an annual survey at October 1 of occupational wage rates and 
standard hours of work in most industries. Averages and predominant 
ranges of wage rates for selected occupations are tabulated separately 
on a regional basis for some 90 industries including logging, mining, 
manufacturing, construction, transportation, trade and service groups. 
Weekly salaries for office occupations and hourly wage rates for main- 
tenance and service occupations and for labourer for several broad 
industry groups are shown, on a community basis, in 52 communities. 
Trends in wage rates are indicated in tables of index numbers by 
industry. (Bilingual). 

First year service including attractive binder with index tabs 
and paper-bound volume, $9.50; service without indexed binder, 
$7.00; individual tables, 15 cents. Paper-bound volume, $1.30. 

Group Hospitalization and Medical Insurance Plans in Canadian Manu- 
facturing Industries (English or French). Price 35 cents. 


Working Conditions in Canadian Industry, 1962. Price 35) cents: 


LABOUR MANAGEMENT RESEARCH SERIES 
. Provisions for Income Security in Canadian Manufacturing Industries. 
. Shiftwork and Shift Differentials in Canadian Manufacturing Industries. 


. Sickness and Accident Provisions in Canadian Industry. 
Price 35 cents. 


Whe— 


PROFESSIONAL MANPOWER BULLETINS 
1. Trends in Professional Manpower Supplies and Requirements (out of 
print) 
2. Immigrants in Scientific and Technical Professions in Canada. 


3. Canadians Studying in the United States for Degrees in Science, 
Engineering, Agriculture, Architecture and Veterinary Medicine, 1955-56. 


4. Recent Changes in Engineering Manpower Requirements and Supplies in 
Canada. 


5. Employment Outlook for Professional Personnel in Scientific and Tech- 
nical Fields, 1958-1960 (superseded by Bulletin No. 8) 


6. The Early Post-Graduate Years in the Technical and Scientific Professions 
in Canada. 


7. Engineering and Scientific Manpower Resources in Canada: Their 
Earnings, Employment and Education, 1957. 


8. Employment Outlook for Professional Personnel in Scientific and 
Technical Fields, 1960-62. (Superseded by Bulletin No. 13) 


(Continued on page three of cover) 


Price 50 cents. 
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The Industrial Relations Branch 


Branch administers five Acts; but most of its activity results from Industrial 
Relations and Disputes Investigation Act. Since inception of Act, conciliation 
officers have settled 567 out of 899 disputes; conciliation boards, 236 of 314 


The Industrial Relations Branch is 
charged with the administration of five acts: 
the Industrial Relations and Disputes In- 
vestigation Act, Fair Wages and Hours of 
Labour Act, Annual Vacations Act, Canada 
Fair Employment Practices Act, and the 
Female Employees Equal Pay Act. 

The Branch also serves as the admin- 
istrative agency of the Canada Labour Re- 
lations Board. The Board, established under 
the I.R.D.I. Act, administers provisions 
concerning the certification of bargaining 
agents; provides, for inclusion in collective 
agreements, a procedure for the final settle- 
ment of disputes over the meaning or viola- 
tion of collective agreements; and _in- 
vestigates complaints that a party has failed 
to bargain collectively and makes a very 
reasonable effort to conclude a collective 
agreement. 

Much of the Branch’s activity centres on 
conciliation proceedings under the In- 
dustrial Relations and Disputes Investiga- 
tion Act, which applies to industries under 
federal jurisdiction. The Act came into 
force on September 1, 1948. 

From its inception until the end of the 
last fiscal year on March 31, under the 
provisions of the Act the Minister - of 
Labour through the Industrial Relations 
Branch has: 

—referred 899 disputes directly affecting 
756,654 workers to conciliation officers, 
who settled 567 of them; and 

—appointed conciliation boards in 314 
disputes directly affecting 1,179,134 workers; 
the boards settled 236. 

In the same period, as the administrative 
agency of the Canada Labour Relations 
Board, the Branch received 1,403 applica- 
tions for certification, affecting some 
188,553 workers. Of these applications, 826 
were granted, 291 rejected, 280 withdrawn, 
and six remained pending. In the same 
period, the Board ordered 235 representa- 
tion votes in applications for certification 
and 12 votes in applications for revocation 
of certification. 

The Board has received in the same 
period 48 applications for revocation of 
certification. Of these, 28 were granted, 17 
refused, two were withdrawn and one was 
pending at the end of the fiscal year. 

During the same period, the Board re- 
ceived 15 applications for provision of a 
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procedure for final settlement of disputes 
concerning the meaning or violation of a 
collective agreement. Seven of these were 
granted, three rejected, and five settled with- 
out a Board order. 

Since the Act came into force the Min- 
ister has received ten complaints of failure 
to bargain. Two were withdrawn and eight 
referred to the Canada Labour Relations 
Board. In three of the eight the Board 
ordered the respondents to bargain collec- 
tively with the complainants, and in one of 
these cases it later revoked the order. Four 
complaints were dismissed and one was left 
in abeyance at the end of the period. 

In the same period, the Minister received 
64 applications for consent to prosecute, of 
which 36 were granted, 12 were refused, 
two were referred to industrial inquiry com- 
missions and settled, three were referred to 
conciliation officers and settled, one was 
withdrawn, seven lapsed, and three re- 
mained pending at the end of the period. 

There were 75 complaints of violations 
of the Act. In nine cases, industrial inquiry 
commissions were appointed, which resulted 
in the settlement of dismissal of the com- 
plaint. (Since the Act was passed, 30 in- 
dustrial inquiry commission appointments 
have been made.) Eight complaints were 
settled by conciliation officers, and three 
cases referred to them were not settled or 
were dismissed. Twenty-two complaints 
were withdrawn, 17 lapsed, 13 became ap- 
plications for consent to prosecute, and 
three were still pending. 

Major disputes referred to conciliation 
boards during the past year included: 

—Between the major Canadian railways 
and their 110,000 non-operating employees; 

—Between the Canadian Pacific Railway 
Company and the Brotherhood of Locomo- 
tive Firemen and Enginemen; 

—Between Canadian National Railways 
and the Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen; 

—Between the CPR and the Brotherhood 
of Railroad Trainmen; 

—Between Upper’ Lakes Shipping 
Limited and associated companies, and the 
Seafarers’ International Union of Canada; 
and 

—Between the Shipping Federation of 
British Columbia and several locals of the 
International Longshoremen’s and Ware- 
housemen’s Union. 
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From the Labour Gazette, June 1913 


90 Years Ago This Month 


Commissioner appointed by Government of Ontario to make investigation with 
reference fo proposed eight-hour day law for underground workers in province 
reports nearly all miners in favour, managers generally opposed to the measure 


The report of a commissioner appointed 
by the Ontario Government to conduct an 
investigation with reference to proposed 
legislation to limit to eight per day the hours 
of labour for underground workers in the 
province was summarized in the June 1913 
issue of the LABOUR GAZETTE. 

About 4,000 men were employed under- 
ground in the mines of the province, and 
their hours of labour varied from eight to 
ten a day, the commissioner said. Of the 
85 mines to which inquiries had been 
addressed, 40 worked their men 10 hours 
a day; 32, nine hours; 10, eight hours; two, 
between eight and a half and nine; and one 
mine had a day of nine and a half hours. 
The average day was nine hours. 

“Nearly all the mines in the chief mining 
districts work two shifts a day, and men 
are usually paid by the day or hour.” 

The supply of men was usually sufficient, 
it appeared, although some mines would 
have employed more men if they had been 
readily available. “Surface men, it is stated, 
are more often hard to obtain than under- 
ground men. 


Men Nearly All in Favour 


“The report of the commissioner states 
that beyond a doubt the men are nearly all 
in favour of the eight-hour day .... The 
result of secret ballots taken in a number 
of mines went to show that upwards of 332 
votes were returned in favour of it and 
only 12 against it.” 

The men contended that working condi- 
tions underground were unnatural and try- 
ing, and that the working life of a miner 
was short. Shorter hours, such as those 
worked in British Columbia and _ the 
western United States, would induce more 
men to enter the industry, it was said; and 
many men contended that with proper 
management as much work could be done 
in eight hours as was then being done in 
nine or ten. “The men urged that the eight- 
hour day should apply to mines with no 
exemption, except for cases of emergency.” 

The mine managers, however, were 
generally opposed to an eight-hour law. 
Some of the commonest arguments against 
it were that it would mean a reduction in 
wages and _ consequently dissatisfaction 
among the men, that it would reduce output 
and profits, make low grade ore unprofitable 
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to work, 
capital. 

It was contended that the eight-hour law 
“has in fact had disastrous effect in British 
Columbia, Australia, and parts of the 
United States, and is driving capital and 
labour out of England and the United 
States; that the popular belief that under- 
ground employment on the present basis 
is injurious or objectionable is not correct; 
experience, the hospital records, and the 
fact that men prefer underground to surface 
work being appealed to in support of this 
COME NUMON I. cee 

According to the GAZETTE’s summary, the 
commissioner’s view was that “forebodings 
of the disastrous results to the mining 
industry in the event of enactment of eight- 
hour legislation are not justified.” If it 
resulted in any increase in the cost of 
production, the increase would be slight. 

With regard to the health of the men, 
however, he said, “I am convinced that the 
popular idea of hardship and injuriousness 
of working underground is only partly right. 
The mines of Ontario, I believe, as a whole, 
are naturally as healthful as any in the 
world: 2.0% 


and discourage the inflow of 


Mining Distinctly Hazardous 


He said that although mining was not 
the most hazardous of occupations, it was 
a distinctly hazardous one. But he went on 
to say, “The allegation of greater frequency 
of accidents in the latter hours of shifts I 
find, after very careful investigation, 
assisted by the hospital records and other 
figures produced by the managers, and 
especially by the data put together for me 
by Chief Inspector , is not borne out 
by the facts. The figures really show that 
a rather larger percentage of accidents 
take place during the early hours of the 
shift than during the later hours. Reports 
and opinions do not, on the other hand, 
confirm the allegation that shorter hours 
and consequent speeding up would be 
likely to increase accidents . . .” 

The commissioner thought that the pro- 
posed legislation would help to allay unrest 
and remove the friction that then existed 
in a number of mining camps, and he 
expressed himself as favourable to the 
enactment of a reasonable eight-hour law 
for underground workmen in Ontario. 
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NOTES OF CURRENT INTEREST 





Seven Canadian Technicians 
Study in German Industry 


Seven graduates from a number of Cana- 
dian institutes of technology last month 
began a one-year postgraduate course in a 
large German company. It is the first time 
Canadian students have participated in this 
project, which has been sponsored for some 
years by a number of companies in West 
Germany. 


The students, all 1963 graduates in me- 
chanical technology, will undergo intense 
practical and theoretical training in smelting 
works, tube factories or in the machine 
factory of the Mannesmann Company, Dus- 
seldorf. They are graduates of the Southern 
Alberta Institute of Technology, Calgary; 
the Shawinigan Institute of Technology, 
Shawinigan, Que., l'Institut de Technologie 
de Trois Riviéres, Trois Riviéres, Que.; the 
Montreal Institute of Technology; I’Institut 
de Technologie de Sherbrooke, Sherbrooke, 
Que.; and the N.B. Technical Institute, 
Moncton. 


The students will pay their own air fare 
to Germany and the Mannesmann Company 
will bear the costs of the return trip. While 
under training, the students will be paid 
according to an established wage scale and 
the company will provide accommodation 
at a minimum charge in company homes. 


It is hoped that a total of 25 Canadian 
graduates will attend these specialized 
courses in Germany over the next three 
years. If this year’s venture proves satis- 
factory, there are indications that a number 
of large German industries will provide 
similar courses for Canadian graduates in 
the future. During the past eight years, 
some 2,000 students from other countries 
have attended courses of a similar nature 
in West Germany. 


The Technical and Vocational Training 
Branch, Department of Labour, is co-or- 
dinating the movement of graduates and 
assisted in making arrangements for their 
departure to Europe. 





Department Issues New Bulletins 
On Provincial Labour Laws 


New editions of two annual bulletins on 
provincial labour laws have been issued by 
the Department of Labour. Both were pre- 
pared by the Legislation Branch, and both 
give detailed information regarding the 
changes made in provincial laws and regu- 
lations in 1962. 
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One of them, Provincial Labour Stand- 
ards, sets out in concise form information 
regarding the standards set under provincial 
laws with respect to child labour, holidays, 
hours of work, minimum wages, equal pay 
for equal work, workmen’s compensation, 
fair employment practices and weekly rest- 
day. The standards set by labour Ordinances 
of the Yukon and Northwest Territories are 
also included in this year’s 40-page edition. 


The other bulletin, Workmen’s Compen- 
sation in Canada, is a comparison of provin- 
cial workmen’s compensation laws. The 
scale of benefits payable in each province is 
included. 


Copies of the bulletins are available, at 
35 cents a copy, from the Queen’s Printer, 
Ottawa. The catalogue number for the first 
is L2-7/1962; for the second, L2-6/1962. 





First Area Labour-Management 
Meeting in Quebec Last Month 


The first area labour-management co- 
operation conference held in Quebec prov- 
ince was conducted at Ville La Salle on 
May 9. The one-day conference, sponsored 
by the federal Department of Labour, was 
attended by some 200 labour and industry 
delegates. 


It was the fifth such conference spon- 
sored by the Department. The first four 
were at Winnipeg, Man.; Cornwall, Kit- 
chener and London, Ont. 

It was the consensus of delegates that 
labour and management must co-operate for 
efficient, low-cost production, which was 
needed to maintain prosperity. This was 
to be achieved, not through “speed-up 
methods,” but through a better understand- 
ing, increased mutual confidence, and im- 
proved relations generally between the two 
groups. 

D. M. Matheson, Dominion Tar & Chem- 
ical Co. Ltd., said that the first steps to 
clear up misunderstanding between labour 
and management had been taken by the 
formation of the National Productivity 
Council. 

Moderators of two panel discussions held 
during the day were Prof. H. D. Woods, 
Director, Industrial Relations Centre, Mc- 
Gill University, and Gordon Cushing, 
Assistant Deputy Minister of Labour, J. M. 
Sauriol, federal Department of Labour in- 
dustrial relations officer at Montreal, pre- 
sided over the meeting. 
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Productivity Council Requested 
To Continue Current Program 


The National Productivity Council has 
been asked by the new Government to con- 
tinue its current program and projected 
activities. George H. DeYoung, Council 
chairman, announced after a meeting in 
Montreal last month. 

The proposed Economic Council of 
Canada, when formed, will absorb the 
National Productivity Council and its pro- 
grams, Deputy Trade Minister James A. 
Roberts told the meeting. He said the per- 
manent staff of the Productivity Council 
would be incorporated in the larger organi- 
zation. 

The National Productivity Council has 
been active during the past two years in 
stimulating labour-management-government 
consultative relations through seminars, work 
study programs and research projects. 

The work study training program was 
advancing rapidly across the country, re- 
ported Dr. J. F. Lehmann, director of work 
study for the NPC. 

A progress statement on the Halifax 
Work Study School was made by Com- 
mander D. T. R. Dawson, principal, and 
it was announced that a British Columbia 
Work Study School has been established; 
Prof. David Aird of UBC, who is going to 
Britain for advanced training, has been 
appointed to head the School and set up 
the courses. 

The Council meeting last month followed 
a two-day labour-management seminar at 
the University of Montreal, attended by 165 
leaders of labour, management, government 
and education. The seminar was the fourth 
national meeting of its kind sponsored by 
the National Productivity Council in co- 
operation with regional authorities, in this 
instance with the University of Montreal 
and the Quebec Economic Advisory Council. 
Earlier seminars were held in Kingston, 
Halifax, and Saskatoon. Others are planned 
for Vancouver, Toronto and Minaki Lodge, 
which, although in Ontario, will be the 
site for a seminar for Manitoba delegates. 





Both Labour, Management Need 
Single Voices—Seminar Speaker 


There is a need for unity in both labour 
and management groups, so that single 
voices could speak for the two sides. This 
was the view stressed by René Paré, Presi- 
dent of the Quebec Economic Advisory 
Council, at the fourth annual labour- 
management seminar, held last month at 
the University of Montreal. 
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Mr. Paré pointed out that in Quebec 
there were two main labour bodies, but that 
together they could speak for only 30 
per cent of the labour force. Later, William 
Dodge, Vice-President of the Canadian 
Labour Congress, stated that the CLC and 
the Confederation of National Trade Unions 
really spoke for all labour, for all prac- 
tical purposes, and that it was not possible 
to organize workers in all trades. The need 
for unity in presenting facts and viewpoints, 
however, was acknowledged by all dele- 
gates. 

Keith Cowan, Acting Executive Director 
of the National Productivity Council, said 
that labour-management committees, now 
operating in some 1,700 Canadian busi- 
nesses, should broaden their terms of refer- 
ence to assist Canada in becoming more 
competitive in world markets. 

Prof. Arthur Lermer, Chairman of the 
Economics Department, Sir George Wil- 
liams University, speaking on economic 
planning, commended the formation of the 
Quebec General Investment Corporation as 
an important tie between public and private 
investment in developing the economy. If 
a similar corporation was set up by the 
federal Government, it would boost the 
Canadian economy, he believed. 

H. George DeYoung, NPC Chairman, 
stated that Canada’s geographic nature re- 
quired local and regional productivity and 
economic organizations. In this, Quebec 
was already ahead, he said, and local 
councils were in operation in Nova Scotia, 
New Brunswick, Ontario and Saskatchewan. 


Longtime Ont. Labour Minister, 


Charles Daley Leaves Legislature 


Charles Daley, Minister of Labour for 
Ontario from 1943 until 1961—a record 
period in that portfolio in any government 
of Canada—resigned last month as a mem- 
ber of the Ontario Legislature. 

Mr. Daley, who is 72, was Minister 
without Portfolio from 1961 until October 
1962. 

He will remain as Chairman of the 
Niagara Parks Commission and as member 
of the International Bridge Commission and 
the Parks Integration Board. 


CNTU Names Regional Directors 

The Confederation of National Trade 
Unions last month announced the appoint- 
ment of four regional directors. Those 
appointed, and their respective regions, are: 
Jean-Paul Geoffroy, Montreal; Robert 
Sauvé, Eastern Townships; Roland Martel, 
St. Maurice Valley; and Jean Paul Lalan- 
cette, Saguenay-Lake St. John. 
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Protective Board Secretary, 
CBRI’s Stan Eighteen Dies 


Stanley H. Eighteen, active in the Cana- 
dian Brotherhood of Railway, Transport 
and General Workers since 1923, died in 
Montreal on May 9 at the age of 62. At the 
time of his death, he was Secretary of the 
union’s Joint Protective Board. 

Mr. Eighteen was born in Reading, Eng- 
land. He came to Canada in 1920, and 
began his labour career by joining the 
Brotherhood in Brantford, Ont., in 1923. 
He was elected to different offices in his 
local, then Division No. 108. He became 
Chairman of the local and was elected 
Secretary of the Central Region General 
Adjustment Committee. 

He became organizing representative, and 
subsequently, in 1942, General Chairman. 
His health began to decline in 1948, how- 
ever, and in 1949, when the Brotherhood’s 
constitution was changed, creating the Joint 
Protective Committee with its Joint Pro- 
tective Board, he was not able to accept the 
secretaryship of the Board. 

By the time the position again became 
open in 1955, however, his health had 
sufficiently improved to enable him to 
become Secretary of the Board, and he 
continued his work in this post until his 
death. 

In spite of his failing health during recent 
years, Mr. Eighteen had accepted addi- 
tional, heavy duties on behalf of the CBRT. 
He was largely responsible for the matching 
of seniority groups in the Brotherhood aris- 
ing from fundamental changes in railway 
administration (L.G., Aug. 1962, p. 911). 





Ont. NUPE Convention Approves 
Upcoming Merger with NUPSE 


Delegates to a three-day convention last 
month of the Ontario Division of the 
National Union of Public Employees 
approved a resolution for merger with the 
National Union of Public Service Em- 
ployees. 


The two unions, both Canadian Labour 


Congress affiliates, become the Canadian 
Union of Public Employees at a merger 
convention to be held in Winnipeg in Sep- 
tember. 


Approval of the merger by the Ontario 
Division of NUPE was on condition that 
NUPE accept a per-capita tax of 85 cents 
a member per month and that agreement 
be reached on basic issues. 


S. A. Little, National President of NUPE, 
speaking on the advantages of mergers, 
told the delegates that there were too many 
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unions in Canada. He thought a union 
should have at least 30,000 members across 
Canada before it could operate efficiently. 





British NEDC Calls for Growth 
Of 4 Per Cent a Year Till 1966 


The achievement by the British economy 
of an average rate of growth of 4 per cent 
each year between the end of 1961 and 
1966 should not prove impossible, according 
to a report recently published in London 
by the National Economic Development 
Council. 


The report, however, stipulates that four 
main conditions are essential to success in 
the attainment of this rate of growth: 


First, exports will have to grow faster 
than industry has been planning, and there 
will have to be an improvement in Britain’s 
competitive position. 

Second, even if the supply of manpower 
in general is sufficient, expected shortages of 
certain kinds of skilled workers will have 
to be remedied. 


Third, the forecasts received from indus- 
try which may be optimistic but do not 
seem impossible, will have to be met. 


Fourth, since output in the first of the 
five years, which has already passed, has 
grown by much less than 4 per cent, this 
deficiency will have to be made up in the 
remaining years. 


The report says that part of the neces- 
sary growth in the supply of manpower will 
come by increase in numbers, but part of 
it will have to be met by an increase in 
productivity. It notes that shortages of skilled 
labour have never entirely disappeared, 
even in periods of recession. Technological 
progress requires an increasing proportion 
of trained and technical manpower in the 
labour force, and experience suggests that 
a much bigger training program will be 
needed to overcome shortages resulting from 
a faster rate of growth. 


If output is to rise by an average of 4 
per cent a year, output per worker will 
have to rise by an average of 3.2 per cent 
a year, the report says. Since the underlying 
rate of growth of output per worker cannot 
be expected to reach this figure for some 
time, it may have to rise to about 3.5 per 
cent, or a little more, if the required average 
for the whole period is to be reached. 


Regarding technical changes, the report 
says that two urgent needs are for measures 
to encourage a more rapid application of 
present knowledge in industry and com- 
merce, and for a quicker introduction of 
new techniques, processes and materials. 
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Increase in Ist Quarter in Blind, 
Disabled and Old Age Allowances 


During the first quarter this year, the 
numbers of persons receiving old age assist- 
ance, blind persons allowances and disabled 
persons allowances all increased, it has been 
reported by the Department of National 
Health and Welfare. 


Old Age Assistance—The number of per- 
sons in Canada receiving assistance under 
the Old Age Assistance Act increased from 
103,032 at December 31, 1962 to 103,159 
ata March, 3141963. 

The federal Government’s contributions 
under the federal-provincial scheme totalled 
$9,491,314.90 for the first quarter of 1963, 
compared with $9,522,575.23 in the pre- 
ceding quarter. Since the inception of the 
Act, the federal Government has contributed 
$289,043,619.03. 

Federal expenditures for the fiscal year 
1962-63 amounted to $38,179,031.59, an 
increase Of $7,368,446.43 over the expendi- 
ture of $30,810,585.16 in 1961-62. 


Blind Persons Allowances—The number 
of blind persons in Canada receiving allow- 
ances under the Blind Persons Act increased 
from 8,611 at December 31, 1962 to 8,634 
at March 31, 1963. 

The federal Government’s contributions 
under the federal-provincial scheme totalled 
$1,218,596.77 for the quarter, compared 
with $1,217,688.81 in the preceding quarter. 
Since the inception of the Act, the federal 
Government has contributed $40,567,509.51. 

Federal expenditure for the fiscal year 
1962-63 amounted to $4,881,829.11, an in- 
crease of $751,976.85 over the expenditure 
of $4,129,852.26 in 1961-62. 


Disabled Persons Allowances—The num- 
ber of persons in Canada receiving allow- 
ances under the Disabled Persons Act in- 
creased from 50,423 at December 31, 1962 
to 50,621 at March 31, 1963. 

The federal Government’s contributions 
under the federal-provincial scheme totalled 
$4,877,761.94 for the quarter, compared 
with $4,865,570.91 in the preceding quar- 
ter. Since the inception of the Act, the 
federal Government has contributed $108,- 
178,533.79: 

Federal expenditure for the fiscal year 
1962-63 amounted to $19,634,312.71, an 
increase of $3,200,702.08 over the expendi- 
ture of $16,433,610.63 in 1961-62. 





In Parliament Last Month 
Speech from the Throne—Unemployment 
on the serious scale of recent years is 
Canada’s most urgent domestic problem, 
said the Speech from the Throne at the 
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opening of the lst Session of the 26th 
Parliament on May 16, and it forecast fiscal 
and monetary policies that would “give 
priority to the encouragement of soundly 
based industrial expansion.” New industries 
must be created “to provide the many new 
jobs that are needed every year,” the Speech 
stated. 

Particular measures affecting labour that 
were forecast in the Speech included: 

—Provision for assisting labour and man- 
agement to make manpower adjustments 
required by technological and other indus- 
trial changes, with a continuation of special 
assistance for technical training in co-opera- 
tion with the provinces. 

—Establishment of a department of indus- 
try “to foster industrial expansion and 
provide a central point to which industry 
can look for consultation, stimulus and 
assistance.” An area development agency 
would be established within the new depart- 
ment to co-ordinate programs for areas 
of chronic unemployment. 

—Amendments to the Atlantic Develop- 
ment Board Act “to strengthen the Board 
and to provide for a capital assistance fund 
through which it can promote basic projects 
in the Atlantic region.” 

—Establishment of a municipal develop- 
ment and loan board to enable municipali- 
ties, with the approval of the provinces, to 
carry out projects that will increase employ- 
ment and improve services. 

—Amendments to the National Housing 
Act. 

—Establishment of a Canada Develop- 
ment Corporation “by means of which 
Canadians can more readily direct their 
savings to the building of new Canadian 
industries, and to increasing the Canadian 
ownership of existing industries.” 

__Fstablishment of an economic council 
of Canada, “in order to assist the govern- 
ment, industry and labour to develop means 
of ensuring in Canada the highest possible 
levels of employment, of efficient produc- 
tion, and of sustained growth for our 
economy.” 

—Continuation of the existing payments 
to railways, “pending the approval of long- 
term measures concerning transportation.” 

—Legislation to make .. . operative as 
soon as possible a comprehensive system of 
contributory pensions, to be “co-ordinated 
with the existing provisions for old-age 
security.” Reference was made to “neces- 
sarily complex” arrangements in connection 
with this plan. 

— Provision for sustaining the Unemploy- 
ment Insurance Fund to meet the claims 
upon it, pending legislation on unemploy- 
ment insurance that is under consideration. 
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McGill University’s 15th Annual 
Industrial Relations Conference 


Held this year in conjunction with the annual spring meeting of the Industrial 
Relations Research Association. Four sessions of program, which Assistant 
Deputy Minister helped arrange, each had a Canadian and an American speaker 


The annual conference of the McGill 
Industrial Relations Centre this year was 
held in conjunction with the annual spring 
meeting of the Industrial Relations Research 
Association. The program for the joint meet- 
ing, held in Montreal on May 6 and 7, was 
arranged by Prof. H. D. Woods, Director 
of the McGill Centre; Mrs. Frances Bair- 
stow, Assistant Director of the Centre; and 
Dr. W. R. Dymond, Assistant Deputy Minis- 
ter of Labour, Ottawa; in co-operation with 
Dr. Charles A. Myers, Immediate Past 
President of the Industrial Relations Re- 
search Association, and the Association’s 
executive board. 

Each of the four half-day sessions of 
the conference had its own theme, and 
there were two principal speakers, one 
Canadian and one American, at each ses- 
sion except the third, at which, owing to 
the subject being discussed, there were 
three Canadian speakers. Short papers were 
read by several other speakers, and some 
discussion was held at the end of each 
session. 

The themes of the sessions were: Session 
I, “Manpower Implications of Technological 
Change”; Session II, “Labour on U.S. and 
Canadian Railroads”; Session III, “Labour 
Relations Policy and the Building Trades 
in Canada”; and Session IV, “Public In- 
terest Disputes and Their Settlement.” 

The speakers were: Session I, Seymour 
Brandwein, United States Bureau of Labor 
Statistics; and J. P. Francis, Director, Eco- 
nomics and Research Branch, Department 
of Labour, Ottawa. Session II, Philip M. 
Arnow, Assistant Commissioner, United 
States Department of Labor; and Phillip 
Cohen, Economics and Research Branch, 
Department of Labour, Ottawa. Session III, 
Rev. Gérard Hébert, S.J., McGill University; 
Prof. John G. Crispo, University of Toronto; 
and Prof. Stuart Jamieson, University of 
British Columbia. Session IV, Prof. H. D. 
Woods, Director, Industrial Relations Cen- 
tre, McGill University; and Prof. Benjamin 
Aaron, Professor of Law, University of 
California, Los Angeles. 

William Foote Whyte, Cornell University, 
IRRA President, presided at the conference 
luncheon, at which the speaker was Roger 
Chartier, Personnel Director, Quebec Hydro 
Commission. 
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Roger Chartier 


A belief that there exists a common 
good, or public interest, that can—although 
with some difficulty—be defined and cir- 
cumscribed at a given moment in a nation’s 


life was expressed by Roger Chartier, Per- 


sonnel Manager, Quebec Hydro, the speaker 
at the conference luncheon. He spoke on 
“Collective Bargaining and the Public In- 
terest.” 

Such a common good should not be 
opposed to individual or group welfare, 
but it is not the sum of the various special 
interests, whether organized in groups or 
not. “Nor is it an automatic consequence 
of the struggle of the special interests. Such 
a common good is firmly embodied in 
each group and each individual, however 
transcendent it may be with respect to 
private interests.” Nevertheless, the common 
good is normally, in a democracy, a reflec- 
tion of private interests “shared by numeri- 
cally, economically or morally important 
groups within the society,” the speaker said. 

“Who,” he asked, “is in a position to see 
the public interest and to impose it as a 
guiding light?” 

As a negative answer to the question, 
Mr. Chartier said that private groups or 
individuals were not in a position to define 
the public interest or to be guided directly 
by it in their own actions; nor should they 
be expected to do so. 

In industry, this means that management 
and labour organizations, and individual mem- 
bers thereof, pursue their own private interests 
as best they can, and as they see them... 
I will even insist that managerial groups, 
labour unions and their members can and must 
directly seek the attainment of their own 
special interests, and of these alone... 

But he denied that he was “inviting such 
groups and individuals to follow the path 
of systematic selfishness by setting for them 
as their sole concrete norm of action their 
special interests.” The relationship between 
the private interests of groups and the public 
interest may be very close, however, he 
averred; and individuals and groups must 
take the public interest “into account as a 
basic datum [and] must never act against 
lt 

In North America, our legal and economic 


framework does not easily lend itself to the 
utilization of the criterion of public interest 
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in union-management relations . . Indeed, 
what is characteristic of both our collective 
bargaining systems and distinguishes them from 
the British or Continental ones is the accent 
on the individual plant as the typical locus of 
collective bargaining, and as the basic produc- 
tive or distributive unit, at the local level. 


Save a few exceptions, we do not have a 
vast contractual and regulatory basis, multi- 
employer and even industry-wide in scope. Our 
bargaining still favours the grass-roots dimen- 
sion and reflects the spirit of free private 
enterprise and free individual contract, very 
slowly extended to larger and larger collectivi- 
ties. Most contracts are negotiated at the local 
level between relatively free-moving parties... 


One exception to this, Mr. Chartier 
remarked, was the system of decrees in 
the province of Quebec under the Collective 
Agreement Act, by which a collective agree- 
ment respecting any trade, industry or occu- 
pation could be extended to all employees 
and employers in the province, or in a 
part of the province. 


If vast aggregates of unions and employers 
were allowed to negotiate for a whole 
industrial sector, both sides would be com- 
pelled to take the public interest directly 
into account, and they would move con- 
tinually closer to it, the speaker said. 
“Slowly, selfish provincialisms would give 
way.” 

Since the parties to collective bargaining 
are not at present in a position to take 
the public interest as a direct guide in their 
negotiations, government remains as the 
institution that can define for them “the 


elements of the common good in specific 
instances,” the speaker argued. 

While I reject all forms of totalitarian 
socialism or state corporatism, I am forced to 
realize that government, and government alone, 
1s in a position to act as definer and distributor 
of the commonwealth, and to state clearly the 
demands of the public interest for private 


groups and individuals whenever the need 
arises. 


Government would be well advised to 
consult socio-economic groups before defin- 
ing the common good and guiding them 
to it; and government pronouncements on 
the subject would be the result of numerous 
pressures from within and from without. 
Thus, the government would “have to act 
primarily as an arbitrator, leaning to one 
side against the other, that is, favouring a 
given set of special interests which seem 
to be most compatible with what it con- 
ceives to be the right direction for the 
society’s development and the proper defini- 
tion of the people’s will.” 


In conclusion, Mr. Chartier said: 


In order to broaden the views of the parties 
to collective bargaining . . . governments must 
enlarge the scope of the bargaining unit and 
invite the parties, through their provincial or 
national organizations, to co-operate ever more 
closely with it in social and economic mat- 
terse, Ue. 


If we are serious when we pit union or 
management activity against the public interest, 
then many changes .. . must be brought about 
in our legislation, or rather in the administra- 
tion of our legislation. The alternative to this 
is the status quo, which I do not favour. 


Session |[—Manpower Implications of Technological Change 


Seymour Brandwein 


A “rundown” of the situation in the 
United States in regard to research in 
manpower problems connected with tech- 
nological change was given by Seymour 
Brandwein of the United States Department 
of Labor. Mr. Brandwein took the place 
of Seymour Wolfbein, Director, Office of 
Manpower, Automation and Training, U.S. 
Department of Labor, who was unable to 
attend. The subject of his address was 
“Implications for the United States of the 
Research Findings of the U.S. Department 
of Labor.” 

The speaker outlined the purposes of the 
Manpower Development and Training Act, 
recently passed by Congress, the general 
intention of which was to provide for the 
retraining of unemployed workers and for 
the conduct of research on manpower and 
the effects of technological change. 

Some of the points contained in Mr. 
Brandwein’s address were: 
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The development of new technology in 
industry has brought about an expansion of 
the occupations requiring skill, and a con- 
traction in those requiring least skill. Un- 
skilled jobs have so far “absorbed the 
casualties of the educational system,” but 
they can no longer be relied upon to do 
this. The country can no longer afford to 
let young people leave school without train- 
ing their minds so that they can take their 
places in industry. 

The number of persons in the labour 
force under 24 years of age, which during 
the 1950’s increased by 400,000, during 
the 1960’s increased by 6,000,000, or 15 
times as fast. 


Output in the production industries has 
grown much faster than employment, and 
the increase in the number of new jobs in 
the non-production industries has not been 
enough to offset this lag. In coal mining, for 
example, 46 miners could now produce as 
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much as 100 miners had produced in 1947. 
And only one youngster in ten can now 
look for full-time employment in agricul- 
ture. 

The introduction of new machines in 
home and industry has stepped up the need 
for repair skills. 

The geography of job opportunities is 
shifting in many industries, e.g., meat 
packing. 

Manpower must be developed to meet 
the demands of technological change if 
economic growth is not to be retarded. 
Space projects, which have high priority, 
will absorb much skilled labour that is 
needed in other industries. 

Studies made by the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics have shown that the introduction 
of computors has caused little loss of jobs 
for those already employed, but has cur- 
tailed new hirings. 

The Labor Department regards the federal 
Government’s retraining program as a major 
research tool that can be used to find out 
how to make the labour force more adapt- 
able and how manpower adjustment can be 
eased. 

A study of the willingness of unemployed 
persons to undergo training has shown that 
many who were at first skeptical of their 
Capacity to benefit by training became 
keenly interested when the matter was ex- 
plained to them. 


J. P. Francis 


Technological changes are taking place 
in Canada at a rate that amounts to a 
revolution, and their impact on manpower 
requirements is considerable, J. P. Francis, 
Director of the Economics and Research 
Branch of the Department of Labour, 
Ottawa, told the meeting. He spoke on 
“Manpower Implications of Technological 
Change in Canada.” 

Technical changes in Canada have 
brought about significant alterations in 
manpower requirements, he said, and these 
changes have made it necessary that a 
growing share of the resources of the 
Canadian economy be devoted to education 
and training and that more attention be 
paid, in developing the education system, 
to the manpower needs of the economy. 

The changes have made necessary also 
the development of new and more efficient 
mechanisms to ‘permit wages more fully 
to perform their function of allocation of 
the labour force; and they have made it 
necessary that collective bargaining respond 
to labour market pressures in a way that 
will contribute to manpower adaptability 
and mobility without exposing the worker 
to insecurity and hardship. 
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Both private and public policy will need 
to respond to these challenges, Mr. Francis 
asserted. The effectiveness of the response 
will depend on an understanding of how 
the labour market functions in the face of 
a dynamic technology that is generating 
rapid changes in manpower requirements 
and of developing social welfare programs 
that tend to stand in the way of mobility 
and adaptability. 

Mr. Francis began by describing briefly 
the studies of the effects of technical 
change on manpower needs that had been 
done by the Department since it began its 
research into this subject in 1956. It had 
soon been found, he said, that “technological 


change” for the purposes of such study had 
to be defined to include “the use of new 
materials, the substitution of capital goods 
for labour, the use of new production and 
distribution techniques, new methods of 
organization, and the development of more 
marketable products.” The findings of the 
Department’s research in this field have 
been published, he pointed out. 

In his description of changes in man- 
power requirements, Mr. Francis cited 
agriculture as the most dramatic example: 
here, the use of machinery had brought 
about an increase in production in spite 
of a decline in farm employment. In manu- 
facturing, employment in machine opera- 
tion, material handling, and assembling has 
declined but employment in design, testing, 
production control and maintenance 
occupations has grown. Even in the air 
transport industry, “such occupations as 
flight engineers, flight radio operators, 
navigators, reservation agents, and even 
pilots, are becoming obsolete or declining 
in importance, while needs for a mushroom- 
ing variety of technicians and mechanics are 
growing.” 

And electronic data processing is begin- 
ning to change the character of office 
employment. 

Dealing with the consequences of these 
changes for education and training, he first 
considered the purposes for which man- 
power has been used over a broad span of 
time. “To generalize, labour was originally 
used primarily as a source of energy or 
power, to carry, pull, push or lift objects 
in one way or another. The industrial 
revolution shifted the emphasis from labour 
as a source of power to labour as a means 
of applying mechanically produced power 
with dexterity to a wide range of tasks. 
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Now the modern technical revolution is 
again shifting the main ingredient of labour 
input from manipulative skill to an under- 
standing of an organized body of knowl- 
edgcay . 


Labour which is being used mainly as 
a source of power or energy is relatively 
inexpensive to provide, and the costs of its 
production are borne primarily by the in- 
dividual and the family. 


When labour is required for its manipu- 
lative skill, the costs of producing this 
kind of a worker—apprenticeship is an 
example—are shared by the worker and the 
employer. 


When organized knowledge and_ the 
ability to apply it become the main in- 
gredient, the costs of developing this kind 
of a labour supply “are usually far beyond 
those which can be borne by the individual 
worker and employer. These costs must be 
distributed generally throughout the whole 
economy if they are going to be met at all.” 


It was a recognition of this last fact that 
led to the enactment in 1960 of the new 
Technical and Vocational Training Assist- 
ance Act, which, in addition to providing, 
in co-operation with the provinces, for the 
expansion of training faciilties for young 
people, and the cost of their operation, con- 
tained provisions under which the federal 
Government could share in the cost of 
training and re-training of adults already 
in the labour force, whether they were 
employed or unemployed. 


Further education and training, the 
speaker said, were also important as a 
means of increasing the adaptability of 
existing manpower supplies to enable the 
workers to turn to new kinds of work as 
demand required. 

So far he had dealt with the implications 
of technological change for the develop- 
ment of human resources in the long run. 
But changing technology also created a 
relatively short-run manpower adjustment 
problem. “How effectively has the labour 
market allocated and re-allocated man- 
power in the face of the extensive changes 
in requirements generated by _ technical 
change?” 

There was no single answer to this ques- 
tion, Mr. Francis said. There were, in fact, 
many labour markets. In some of these, 
such as the market for “the emerging 
scientific and technical occupations,” wages 
and salaries seemed to have been fairly 
effective in bringing about the necessary 
movement of workers; but in others, such 
as that for most blue-collar occupations, 
they obviously had not. 
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In the former case, there seems to be a 
national, and even international labour 
market in which workers are relatively 
mobile, and knowledge of job opportuni- 
ties widespread. In the latter case, labour 
markets seem to be much more local in 
character, mobility exists to some degree 
within these markets but not between them, 
and ties of various kinds to the com- 
munity seem greater. 

In recent years, the service industries 
have been one of the main growth sectors 
of the Canadian economy, while goods- 
producing employment has been relatively 
stable. Although it would appear that a 
considerable shift of manpower to the serv- 
ice sector had taken place, in fact there has 
been very little shift. The explanation was 
that the new supplies of labour needed in 
the service industries had come from the 
increased participation of women in the 
labour force, and to a much lesser extent 
by immigration. 

Immigration to Canada during the period 
since World War II had reduced “the 
importance of developing wages and other 
manpower policies to facilitate the labour 
market adjustments which an increasingly 
dynamic technology was requiring.” But 
now that an immigration policy which had 
this effect was no longer possible, “and 
with a wave of new labour supplies coming 
forward as a result of native population 
growth, different and even novel labour 
market policies and programs are now 
required,” the speaker asserted. 

“Wages cannot be relied on as the only 
mechanism, or even as the significant one. 
A range of other programs are probably 
required to encourage the needed movement 
of workers, including an efficient employ- 
ment service, retraining assistance, trans- 
portation grants, resettlement allowances, 
manpower change assessment incentives, 
and probably other special purpose facilitat- 
ing mechanisms. 

“An inefficiently functioning labour 
market leads to unemployment, under- 
employment, and high labour costs,” Mr. 
Francis pointed out. It is important to 
facilitate the operation of the labour market 
as much as possible, yet the increasing 
necessity for re-allocations of labour is 
contradicted by developments that tend to 
tie workers to their present jobs. 

One of the influences that restrict, or 
may restrict, the mobility of workers in 
Canada, he said, was the degree of home 
ownership, which might entail considerable 
loss for the worker in the event of a move. 
Another was the development, during the 
past 10 or 15 years, as a result of collective 
bargaining to protect job security, of va 
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large number of private social security 
systems consisting of many _ elaborate 
arrangements which in effect build up an 
increasing degree of job attachment.” 

To the extent that these latter kinds of 
arrangements inhibit worker adaptation and 
mobility, there can be a conflict between public 
and private manpower policy. In the face of 
this conflict, it is not enough to say that cer- 
tain collective agreement provisions should 
be dropped or drastically changed. Many of 
them, although tending to limit mobility, were 
designed to provide needed employment 
security for workers, as well as equity of 
treatment by employers. The problem basically 
is one of modifying these arrangements where 
possible to facilitate mobility and adaptation 
without shifting the costs of adjustment on 
to the worker, or exposing him to other kinds 
of inequitable treatment. In other words, some 
reconciliation of social and economic objec- 
tives is necessary. 


“In Canada, there is some evidence that 
workers and employers are turning their 
attention in collective bargaining to this 
problem and seeking to resolve it,” Mr. 
Francis said, citing as an example the 1962 
agreement between the main railway com- 
panies and the unions representing non- 
operating employees. 


“Private pension plans, whether estab- 
lished through collective bargaining or 
otherwise, are another important instance 
where employment and income security can 
come into conflict with the need for adapta- 
tion and mobility.” The development of 
industrial pension plans has _ increased 
greatly, and the greater the equity built up 
by the worker in such pension schemes 
the greater the loss involved in moving to 
another employer. 


“In a number of provinces, steps are now 
being taken to provide portability of pen- 
sion rights in a way which will not only 
facilitate mobility, but make it easier for 
income security on retirement to be built 
up.” He cited the step taken recently in 
the Montreal construction industry, where 
a new program introduced early in 1963 
provided for portable pensions and group 
life insurance “in this highly seasonal 
industry with its mobile labour force.” 
Although this latter plan had originally 
been agreed to by only about 500 employers 
in Montreal, it had been expanded by 
provincial decree to cover the entire in- 
dustry within a radius of 15 miles of the 
Island of Montreal. 


“The seniority provisions of collective 
agreements are another example of the 
basic conflict between security and mobility. 
Here, too, modifications of established 
seniority arrangements are starting to be 
made in a way which to some extent 
resolves the conflict,” Mr. Francis said. So 
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far, these modifications had mainly taken 
the form of arrangements for transfer of 
employees to plants that had been moved 
or to new plants opened by a particular 
company, or the consolidation of seniority 
districts to allow movement to take place 
over a wider area of a company’s operations 
without loss of seniority rights. 


Another collective bargaining develop- 
ment, as yet uncommon in Canada, was the 
provision for payment of wages during 
retraining to employees likely to be dis- 
placed by technical change. 


“In summary,” Mr. Francis said, “there 
is some evidence then that one of the most 
institutionalized features of labour market 
activity, collective bargaining, is respond- 
ing to the problems of manpower re-alloca- 
tion which are being generated by the 
impact of technical change on the demand 
for labour. Not enough, however, is 
systematically known about these kinds of 
developments. There is considerable room 
fOr Mote research. 7. 


Dr. Gerald Somers 


The need for research on various aspects 
of industrial relations was emphasized by 
Dr. Gerald Somers, University of Wiscon- 
sin, the discussant in the first session of 
the conference. Two fields in which he 
thought research was particularly needed 
were: the difference between the short-run 
and the long-run effects of technological 
change on employment, and structural fac- 
tors and insufficient aggregate demand as 
causes of present unemployment. 

In studying the long-run effects of tech- 
nological change, continuity was necessary, 
he said, and he advocated the use of case 
studies, preferably using a permanent panel 
of workers who could be examined over a 
period of years. 

Some studies, he said, appeared to show 
that insufficient total demand, rather than 
structural factors, was the main cause of 
increasing unemployment. A_ study on 
whether mobility of labour is increasing 
or decreasing might throw some light on 
this question, he suggested. Some said that 
the rate of productivity increase was not 
accelerating. Is unemployment becoming 
more concentrated? Recent studies, Dr. 
Somers said, indicated that unemployment 
was more dispersed than it was in 1951, 
and that depressed areas were not increasing 
in importance as a factor in unemployment. 

Research was needed in how policies 
relating to training, education, relocation of 
workers, and improvement in employment 
service facilities could best be implemented, 
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and how they were working now. Wide- 
spread retraining facilities were being pushed 
in both countries as a panacea for unem- 
ployment, and this was sure to create dis- 
appointment. Retraining was more likely to 
contribute to long-range economic growth 
than to reducing unemployment in the short 
run. Research was needed on this question 
also. 

Research was needed in means of im- 
proving the geographical distribution of the 
labour force, and in how relocation policies 
were working out. 


Referring to Mr. Francis’s address, Dr. 
Somers said that he was not convinced that 
pension plans were an obstacle to labour 
mobility. Personal matters, he thought, were 
more powerful deterrents. But he thought 
there were indications that severance pay 
and supplementary unemployment benefit 
had deterred workers from moving. Re- 
search was needed to determine how far 
different schemes for softening the effects 
of layoffs were working at cross purposes. 

The speaker said that he would like to 
see more research relating to the workings 


Session Il—Labour on U.S. 


Philip M. Arnow 


“The study made by the Presidential Rail- 
road Commission is the most extensive 
exploration ever made of the elaborate 
system of rules, practices, and decisions that 
governs the manning of American railroads 
and the assignments and pay of the men 
who operate the nation’s trains and engines. 
It is the first major review since the period 
of national control of the American rail- 
roads during and immediately after World 
War JI.” 

Philip M. Arnow, Associate Commis- 
sioner, Bureau of Labor Statistics, U.S. 
Department of Labor, and former executive 
director of the Presidential Railroad Com- 
mission, gave this description of the Com- 
mission’s work in a paper on “Findings of 
the U.S. Presidential Commission.” 

The most important of the subjects on 
which studies were prepared at the direction 
of the Commission, he said, were: the pay 
structure of railroad operating employees; 
the manpower situation, including employ- 
ment trends, age distribution and length of 
service, rates of retirement, death and with- 
drawal, and unemployment and _ sickness 
benefits; and practices affecting operating 
employees in the industry. Because the entire 
pay structure and a number of fringe benefits 
were in dispute, the Commission authorized 
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of the labour market carried out by business 
concerns and unions. Both were close to the 
data required and had access to information, 
and their help was needed if all this research 
was to be done. 


Answering a question regarding research 
into the moving of plants as opposed to 
moving workers as a means of relieving 
unemployment, Dr. Somers said that not 
much had been done so far, but that there 
were some indications that moving plants 
might not have such favourable effects on 
employment as had been supposed. In one 
case, most of the workers had had to be 
brought in from outside the district where 
the plant was established. Most of the 
rejected applicants had been the local unem- 
ployed. It might be desirable to move plants 
on social grounds, but the move must be 
to a viable area. This was another matter 
in which research was needed. 

Dr. Somers said he would like to see 
both the Canadian and the United States 
Departments of Labour undertake research 
on such questions as these. 


and Canadian Railroads 


a review of pay and benefit practices in 
other industries, including other transporta- 
tion industries. 


The broad conclusion of the [Commission’s] 
report were several: that a gap had developed 
between technology in the industry and work 
and compensation rules, and that this gap had 
not been closed by bargaining as_ hitherto 
practised; that the rules governing the manning 
of engines and trains and the assignment of 
employees should be revised to permit the 
elimination of unnecessary jobs and, at the 
same time, to safeguard the interests of the 
individual employees adversely affected; that 
the entire complex and intricate system of 
compensation should be overhauled; and that 
procedures for the administration of rules and 
the disposition of grievances should be revised. 


“The Commission strongly urged that 
solutions to the issues be found within the 
framework of collective bargaining,’ Mr. 
Arnow said. “It refused to recommend 
removal of the questions in dispute from 
the scope of collective bargaining, and stated 
its belief that procedures for handling them 
within the collective bargaining process 
could be.achieved.......7’ 

The Commission’s report, the speaker 
said, “listed four basic considerations that 
had governed the thinking of the public 
members: (a) that the nation is entitled to 
a safe and efficient rail transport system; 
(b) that management should be accorded 
reasonable opportunity to install techno- 
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logical improvements; (c) that employees 
are entitled to work under a sound and 
equitable pay structure and under conditions 
which promote efficiency, safety and secur- 
ity; (d) that where improvements in tech- 
nology leading to greater productivity 
adversely affect employees, adequate provi- 
sion must be made for their welfare.” 

Regarding manning issues, the Commis- 
sion dealt with the general situation in the 
industry, the use of firemen-helpers on diesel 
engines, the training of engine service em- 
ployees and the consist of train crews. 

Respecting firemen in road freight and 
yard operations, “it found that there was 
a degree of over-manning so widespread as 
to warrant its conclusion that the carriers 
not be obligated to hire new firemen to man 
road freight and yard diesels, and be 
authorized to terminate firemen with less 
than 10 years’ service. In the case of the 
crew consist issue, it found much less over- 
manning...” 


The Commission’s recommendation envisaged 
the retention of firemen with 10 years’ service, 
all of whom were in sight of being promoted 
to engineer positions within a reasonable num- 
ber of years; a schedule of benefits based on 
the Washington Job Protection Agreement, 
supplemented by substantial advance notice 
and retraining allowances, was provided for 
employees with less than 10 years’ service... 
the present supply of firemen should provide 
an adequate source for new engineers for a 
number of years ahead. To ensure that there 
is an adequate training program to supply 
future engineers, the Commission recommended 
that the carriers and the engine service 
organizations establish a joint committee to 
develop a training program. 

The Commission set forth its belief in 
both the benefits of technological progress 
and the need to protect employees who 
might be adversely affected by new tech- 
nology. 

The Commission found that the key area 
of dispute impeding the achievement of the 
benefits of new technology lay in the resolution 
of rules or agreement issues incident to tech- 
nological change, such as seniority arrange- 
ments, the setting of job rates if job content 
were changed, the allocation of work among 
crafts, or other working conditions. It recom- 
mended that the parties, through the process 
of collective bargaining, agree upon procedures, 
including the possibility of arbitration, to 
resolve disputes over such rules or agreement 
issues when protracted dispute might impede the 
introduction of technological change or the 
realization of its benfits ... 


According to the recommendations, only 
two matters would be excluded from nego- 
tiation and arbitration: management’s right 
to introduce technological changes—the 
Commission confirmed this—and the ques- 
tion of the protection to be given to dis- 
placed employees, which it regarded as a 
matter that should be covered by agreement 
in advance. 
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The range of issues concerning pay con- 
sidered by the Commission was extremely 
complicated, including as it did “a system 
of limitations upon earnings through the 
device of mileage limits as well as a system 
of earnings guarantees, in some cases admin- 
istered on a mileage rather than an earnings 
basis; a complex wage rate system involving 
intricate special allowances and system of 
rate graduation; and a system of selection 
of assignments by seniority .. .” 


In addition there were issues of hours 
reduction and accompanying rate adjust- 
ment, and issues involving fringe benefits, all 
of which were also “intertwined” with wage 
structure considerations. 


The Commission was disturbed about the 
unusually long hours worked by many rail- 
road operating employees, and it “recom- 
mended that the present maximum limits 
on hours be shortened from 16 a day to 14, 
and eventually to 12, and that overtime pay 
be instituted for hours worked over eight 
where it is not now paid for such hours. 


A series of recommendations wis made to 
modernize the pay structure, including: the 
elimination of the dual basis of pay in local 
freight service and the substitution of a daily 
rate system; a basic revision of the dual system 
of road freight service so that pay would be 
based upon miles run plus hours worked in 
substitution for the present alternative method 
which frequently results in long hours with 
no overtime pay; compression of the vast dif- 
ferences that now exist in compensation by 
increases for a large proportion—as many as 
75 per cent—of the employees’ involved; 
related edjustments in the systems of extra 
paymerts or “arbitraries,” and in the systems 
of guarantees and limitations. 


Since the compensation question before 
the Commission was revision of wage struc- 
ture rather than an adjustment in the general 
wage level, the Commission held the net 
effect of its proposals, in terms of immediate 
impact on earnings, to an increase of approx- 
imately 2 per cent. The Commission strongly 
recommended that the parties establish joint 
continuing machinery for continuing work 
on the wage structure. 

Fringe benefit recommendations were made 
in the light of the background of each issue 
in the industry. Holiday pay was given to 
employees who are paid on a daily basis with- 
out a mileage component in their basis of 
pay, or who would be so paid under the Com- 
mission’s pay recommendations; it was denied 


to employees who would continue to be paid 
on a mileage basis. 


Provision of away-from-home _ terminal 
expense was recommended, after consideration 
of practices in the industry and in other 
industries, when employees were released from 
duties away from their home terminals for 
five hours or more. 


In conclusion, the Commission called for 
more modern and professional attention 
to the labour relations function within 
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management, to mergers among the em- 
ployee organizations, to a review of the 
operations of the National Railroad Adjust- 
ment Board and to re-appraisal of the need 
for public financial support of neutrals used 
in deciding cases involving the application 
and administration of agreements. 


“Above all, it repeated its emphasis upon 
the parties’ establishing continuing joint 
machinery to ensure that a transition to a 
new state of affairs in the industry proceeds 
smoothly and expeditiously.” 


Phillip Cohen 


Between 1948 and 1960, the total number 
of persons employed on the Canadian 
National Railways in the Maritimes region 
fell by 16 per cent, from 16,600 to 13,900, 
and between 1948 and 1958, “years in 
which physical output was approximately 
equal,” from an index of 100 to one of 89. 


These changes in employment were cited 
by Phillip Cohen, Chief, Training Research 
Section, Economics and Research Branch, 
Department of Labour, Ottawa, as evidence 
of the effect of technological change on 
manpower requirements on Canadian rail- 
ways. In his paper on “New Technologies 
and Changing Manpower Requirements in 
Canadian Railroads,” he pointed out, how- 
ever, that “larger productivity gains have 
been achieved in the Maritimes region than 
in the C.N. system as a whole.” This might 
be due to a number of factors, he said, 
“not the least important of which is the 
fact that changes in technology were intro- 
duced earlier and more intensively in the 
Maritimes.” 


This was the reason, he said, why ex- 
perience in the Maritimes region gave a 
clearer picture of the impact of technological 
changes on manpower than could be ob- 
tained on other parts of the C.N. system, 
and why it provided “‘a guide to the possible 
impact of technological change in other 
regions of the C.N. and in the railway 
industry generally.” 


Technological change has had an impor- 
tant effect on employment and a drastic 
effect on the structure of the work force, 
the speaker said. Changes in both white- 
and blue-collar employment have had the 
general effect of raising the level of skill 
and technical knowledge required. 


Regarding white-collar workers, electronic 
data processing has had an important effect 
on the kinds of persons in both management 
and staff who are required to deal with the 
new methods themselves, and on those who 
are displaced by these methods. It has 
reduced the number of persons required 
for routine clerical work, and has brought 
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into being a number of new occupations, 
such as programmers and computer opera- 
tors. The new occupations generally require 
more education and technical knowledge 
than was needed in clerical work in the 
past. 


Similarly, among blue-collar workers, one 
of the main effects of technological change 
has been to reduce the demand for un- 
skilled workers and to increase the demand 
for the more highly skilled. The growing 
occupations, therefore, are generally those 
that call for more than the usual amount 
of education and training, and this makes 
corresponding demands on training pro- 
grams within the railway industry and on 
the educational system outside it. 


“To the extent that training and retrain- 
ing can assist workers adversely affected 
by technological change, the railway indus- 
try, with its long tradition of training, is 
in a more favourable position to accom- 
plish this than many other industries that 
lack this tradition,” the speaker remarked. 


His paper was based on the findings of 
a study conducted by the Department of 
Labour in the summer of 1961. For purposes 
of the study, “the Maritimes area,” con- 
sisted of Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, 
Prince Edward Island, and “a small number 
of subdivisions in Eastern Quebec.” 


The most notable technological changes 
that have taken place in the railway indus- 
try in the Maritimes, Mr. Cohen said, were: 
dieselization, centralized traffic control, 
changes in the mechanization of ways and 
structures work, the use of new and im- 
proved materials, and electronic data pro- 
cessing. 

Dieselization he described as “by far 
the greatest factor in improved efficiency.” 
Changes in mechanization of ways and 
structures work has had “the greatest impact 
on manpower, next to dieselization.” Poten- 
tially the most far-reaching of all the tech- 
nical changes that have come into sight for 
the railways during the 1950’s, next to 
dieselization, is the humpyard, he said. “The 
modern humpyard is probably one of the 
nearest approaches to complete automation 
on a large scale that is used in train 
operations today.” 

The use of diesels has had its main adverse 
effect thus far on employment in the shops, 
that is in maintenance and repair work. Diesels 
require far less servicing on the road than 
steam locomotives and . . . less frequent and 
less extensive repairs in the back shops. More- 
over, replacement parts are usually bought 
from the outside, whereas most replacement 
parts for steam locomotives were manufactured 
in the railway shops... 

Dieselization has had effects on other classes 


of employees, some favourable, some adverse. 
The decrease in freight firemen is a direct 
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result of dieselization, although traffic declines 
have also played a part. Less directly, it almost 
certainly provided an added impetus to the 
introduction of centralized traffic control on 
single track lines, which resulted in reduced 
maintenance requirements in the “Ways and 
Structures” division... 


In “Ways and Structures,” the two hardest 
hit groups were extra gang labourers and 
sectionmen. In “Transportation Non-Train,” 
agents and caretaker agents at small stations, 
general and freight shed foremen, train 
dispatchers, and yard masters and _ their 
assistants all were adversely affected. In 
the “Transportation-Train” division, engi- 
neers, brakemen, conductors and firemen 
on both freight and passenger service all 
show marked declines over the period, Mr. 
Cohen said. 

Among the occupational groups that expe- 
rienced growth in the 12-year period, the greatest 
expansion occurred among heavy equipment 
operators, such as steam shovel, bulldozer and 
electric crane operators. Other broad occupa- 
tional groups that more than doubled their 
employment levels are the professional and 
semi-professional occupations, various types of 


instructors, yard supervisory occupations, and 
machine operators. . 


Another technological change, one that 
has barely started and which should have 
“broad manpower implications,” is that of 
“integrated merchandise services,” which 
the speaker described as a system of trans- 
port by which goods in carload lots are 
moved by rail to distant centrally situated 
points, from which they are distributed in 
smaller lots within the surrounding district 
by truck. This method is also applicable to 
passenger traffic, buses and self-propelled 
railway cars being used instead of trucks. 


“Tt is evident that this plan foreshadows 
the closing of local small stations to some 
extent and the abandonment of many branch 
lines,” he said. But “present regulations— 
both federal and provincial—stand in the 
way of the plan in its totality,’ although 
its development was regarded favourably by 
the Royal Commission on Transportation, 
and the trend “strongly suggests” that it 
will eventually come into existence. “Piggy- 
back” and “containerization” were among 
the methods used in integrated merchandise 
services. 


Electronic data processing, the conversion 
to which began in the Maritimes area in 
1956 with payroll operations, by the end 
of 1960 had embraced capital accounting, 
accounts payable, car tracing and car 
accounting, revenue accounting, labour cost 
distribution, and various other tasks. “There 
is every indication that other clerical func- 
tions will also be moved to E.D.P.,” Mr. 
Cohen said. 
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Rising productivity indicates a more effi- 
cient use of resources, the speaker pointed 
out, using three measures of productivity 
as illustration. In the Maritimes, car-miles— 
a physical measure of output—rose from 
an index of 100 in 1948 to 114 in 1960, 
an increase of 14 per cent. Gross ton 
miles—another physical measure of output 
—were almost 20 per cent higher in 1960 
than in 1948. Revenue units, however, 
increased at a slower rate, less than 7 
per scent 

“T abour input per car-mile fell about 34 
per cent, in terms of man-hours worked,” 
Mr. Cohen reported. 

He then said that the skill level of the 
labour force had increased significantly over 
the period. Skilled workers rose from 24 
per cent to 28 per cent, semi-skilled from 
37 to 38.5 per cent, whereas unskilled 
workers declined from 38.5 to 33.0 per 
cent of total employment. Skilled and semi- 
skilled workers accounted for roughly two 
thirds of all employees in 1958 compared 
with three fifths in 1948. 

Technological change has had a marked 
effect on occupational structure. And the 
greater proportion of occupational changes 
in all five functional divisions tended to 
occur in the period 1955-60, a period when 
capital investment per employee was rising. 

This would tend to indicate that the rate 
of technological change was greater in the post- 
1955 period than in the earlier period. This is 
further borne out by the fact that employment 
levels in an overwhelming majority of the occu- 
pational groups declined in the period 1958-60, 
at the very time when output rose in the 
order of 15 per cent. 

“The cumulative effects of all the 
changes,” Mr. Cohen concluded, “has meant 
that large numbers of employees have been 
faced with a serious disruption of their 
pattern of work, place of employment, skill, 
and in many instances with a loss of 
employment. This has confronted manage- 
ment, labour organizations and the workers 
affected with the serious problem of adjust- 
ing effectively to the dramatic changes that 
have taken place.” 

He said, however, that the setting up, 
by the recent agreement with the non- 
operating unions, of a job security fund to 
deal with these problems of adjustment 
reflected an awareness on both sides of 
the need to find acceptable solutions to 
the human consequences of technological 
change. 





*A car-mile is a unit of car equipment moved a 
distance of one mile, a ton-mile is a ton moved one 
mile in road freight or passenger trains, and a 
revenue unit is a measure of revenue output con- 
sisting of revenue ton-miles and revenue passenger 
miles in the ratio of 1:2, which approximates the 
relationship between the two on a revenue basis. 
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Morris A. Horowitz 


The Canadian solution to the diesel fire- 
men issue proved to be rather lenient for 
the employees involved, as was implied 
by testimony of both the carriers and the 
Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen and 
Enginemen before the Presidential Railroad 
Commission appointed in November 1960 
to inquire the question of work rules on 
railways in the United States. 


This statement was made by Morris A. 
Horowitz, Northeastern University, Boston, 
in a paper read in the period after the 
addresses of Philip Arnow and Phillip 
Cohen. The paper was titled “The Diesel 
Firemen Issue: A Comparison of Treat- 
ments.” 


The diesel firemen question was “the 
critical issue in the current work rules 
dispute between the American railroads and 
the labour organizations representing the 
operating employees,” he said. 

“For a number of years after the intro- 
duction of diesel engines by American 
railroads in the late 1920’s and early 1930's, 
only one man, an engineer, was generally 
used on diesel locomotives,” Mr. Horowitz 
pointed out. In 1937, however, as the result 
of negotiations that followed a request made 
by the Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen 
in the previous year, “the so-called National 
Diesel-Electric Agreement of February 28, 
1937” came into effect. This agreement “for 
all practical purposes required the use of 
a fireman-helper on almost all diesel loco- 
motives in use at that time.” 

The agreement, according to the union, 
meant the employment of some 700 addi- 
tional firemen; but by 1962 the problem 
of firemen on diesels had increased many- 
fold, and the number of men involved had 
grown to “well over 30,000,” Mr. Horowitz 
said. 

The use of diesel locomotives began later 
in Canada than in the United States, the 
first being used in yard service by the CPR 
in 1943. Shortly afterwards, as a result 
of discussions with the Firemen’s union, the 
company began to assign firemen to yard 
diesels. It was not until December 1948, 
however, that the “diesel rule,” similar to 
the provisions of the U.S. agreement of 
1937, was included in a collective agree- 
ment. 

In 1954, the company notified the union 
of its desire to amend the diesel rule to 
allow diesels to be operated without fire- 
men. This proposal was later withdrawn, 
but was “seriously” renewed in 1956. In 
the same year a similar proposal with 
regard to the National Diesel Agreement 
was made by the American railways for 
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the first time, after they had been operating 
diesels with firemen for 20 years. 

The Canadian National withdrew its 1956 
proposal to change the diesel rule, and the 
“carriers in the United States also withdrew 
their proposal as part of the settlement for 
a three-year agreement that included a 
moratorium on changes in working rules. 
The Canadian Pacific, however, perhaps 
foreseeing increased difficulties with this 
issue as more time passed, refused to with- 
draw its proposal. 

The speaker went on to outline the 
progress of the dispute between the CPR 
and the union, leading to the appointment 
of the Kellock Commission in January 1957, 
the report of which was rendered in Decem- 
ber oL thessame year (L.G..-1958, p.256); 
the subsequent short strike; the signing of 
an agreement by the CPR and the union 
in May 1958; the opening of the question 
by the Canadian National, and the signing 
of an agreement by that railway with the 
union in April 1959. 

He then described briefly the progress 
of events in the United States, beginning 
in November 1959, when the American 
railways demanded a rule that would give 
the carriers the right to decide when firemen 
were needed on other than steam locomo- 
tives. This led to the appointment of the 
Presidential Railroad Commission on No- 
vember 1, 1960. 

The speaker said that CPR witnesses at 
the hearings of the Presidential Railroad 
Commission showed that they were dis- 
satisfied with the slowness of the rate at 
which the number of firemen on diesels was 
being reduced under the agreement and 
said that it had been agreed to only because 
it seemed the expedient way to settle the 
dispute. The evidence before the Commis- 
sion seemed to warrant the inference that 
the process of eliminating the firemen from 
diesels in freight and yard was “much 
slower than anticipated,” Mr. Horowitz said, 
and it appeared likely that it would take 
longer than the 10 years the CPR had 
originally estimated it would take. 


The Presidential Railroad Commission 
had shown itself “concerned lest the pro- 
cedures for eliminating the firemen from 
the diesel locomotives drag out the final 
solution.” If its recommendations were at 
length accepted, “the final solution to em- 
ployment of firemen-helpers on diesel loco- 
motives will be reached much more rapidly 
in the United States than in Canada.” 

Mr. Horowitz outlined these tecommenda- 
tions. Their effect, he said, would be that 
“within five years after adopting the recom- 
mendation, the railroads in the U.S. would 
have reduced the number of firemen-helpers 
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by about 44,000, or 66 per cent of the 
total.” 

The Canadian plan provides a much 
slower process—more nearly normal attri- 
tion. Nevertheless, he said, the proposal in 
the U.S., although less lenient for the fire- 


men, did provide job protection for the 
long-service men and some financial benefits 
for many of the younger employees “who 
can be rather easily trained for other jobs, 
and who can readily move to other employ- 
ment.” 


Session Ill—Labour Relations Policy and the Building Trades in Canada 


Rev. Gérard Hébert 


Quebec’s system of “juridical extension” 
of a collective agreement to cover all em- 
ployers and employees in the same industry 
in a certain region seems to be rather well 
suited to the construction industry, “in 
which competition is keen, unionization 
difficult and conflicting forces constantly at 
work,” said Rev. Gérard Hébert, S.J., of 
McGill University in a paper on “Juridical 
Extension and the Building Trades in 
Quebec.” 

Father Hébert, after a brief description of 
the system, dealt with its impact on labour 
and management organization, the bargain- 
ing unit, the wage level, and on industrial 
conflict. 

From the workers’ point of view, perhaps 
the most important effect of the decree 
system is that it has imposed a uniform 
rate of wages throughout the industry for 
each type of on-site construction work for 
union and non-union workers alike, he said. 
This was in contrast to conditions in large 
metropolitan areas in other parts of Canada, 
where wide differences were found between 
union and non-union rates. A few years 
ago in Toronto, for example, union car- 
penters working on industrial and commer- 
cial projects earned $2.90 an hour and 
carpenters working on non-union residential 
construction, $2 an hour or even less. 


Regarding the effect of the uniform rate 
of wages under the decree system on the 
general level of wages, Father Hébert said: 


The relative differential between the Toronto 
union rate and the Montreal decree rate for 
construction labourers has been substantially 
narrowed since the inception of the decree 
system in Quebec. This suggests that the labour- 
ers’ rate in Montreal under the decree system 
is effectively a union rate, the remaining 
regional differential being explained by the 
different economic environment. For the most 
highly paid workers of the industry, the 
Toronto-Montreal relative differential has not 
decreased in a permanent and noticeable way, 
but it has not widened ... [But perhaps they] 
could have obtained better rates of wages on 
big union contracts under a different system. 


The decree, owing to its effect on the 
structure of the bargaining unit, and owing 
to “uniform across-the-board wage increases 
for all trades . . . granted every one, two, 
or three years, according to the length of 
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the contract,” has resulted in bettering rela- 
tively the position of the lower-paid cate- 
gories, he said, adding, “This effect, although 
involving its difficulties and problems, may 
not have been too far away from the 
purpose of the founders of the Act.” 


Regarding labour and management organ- 
ization, Father Hébert said that the decree 
system has had a definite influence, although 
it is difficult to assess its exact importance. 


During the first years of its application, 
between 1935 and the beginning of World 
War II, it undoubtedly caused an increase 
in the number of local unions in the build- 
ing trades; but since World War I] the 
impact on unionization is much more diffi- 
cult to evaluate. 

In the day-to-day life of the union, the 
existence of a decree creates the following 
difficulty: the workers being protected by the 
decree and having to pay a levy to the joint 
committee do not see as clearly as they other- 
wise would the reason for joining a_ union. 
Concerning the effect of this situation on 
unionization, no absolute conclusion appears 
possible. 


A comparison of the situation in Quebec 
with that in Ontario, however, “tends to 
show that the development of labour unions 
in the construction industry in Quebec has 
been roughly comparable to that of corre- 
sponding unions in the neighbouring prov- 
ince . this would imply that, on the 
whole, the adverse effect of the decree 
system on unionization may not have been 
as wide as one might think . . . In spite 
of the presence of the syndicates and of the 
decree system in Quebec, some international 
unions, as far as the number of their locals 
is concerned, have grown in much the same 
way in Quebec and Ontario, and even in 
British Columbia ... On that basis, an 
hypothesis could be made to the effect that 
factors other than the decree system may 
have had a greater influence on the develop- 
ment of unions. 

Concerning management organizations, the 
impact of the decree system is probably subject 
to less controversy, although the general in- 
fluence may have been more scattered over 
time. Due to the obligation of bargaining 
regularly in order to maintain and amend the 
decree, employers were forced to get together 
and take a common position. Construction 


associations existed in Montreal and Quebec 
before the establishment of the decree system; 
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but everywhere else they appeared following 
the application of this labour-management rela- 
tions formula. On the other hand, in many 
areas, especially in less populated and _ less 
economically developed districts, juridical ex- 
tension of a collective agreement was bargained 
for by a group of employers lacking any 
formal association among themselves .. . 


The juridical extension of collective agree- 
ments presupposes the existence of a labour 
organization and, because of the structure of 
the construction industry, at least an incipient 
management organization. This in itself is a 
factor of cohesiveness and of a certain unity... 


The effect of the decree system on the 
bargaining unit has been to establish a 
multi-employer, multi-trade and geographic 
unit, Father Hébert said, although, he 
pointed out, there were a few instances of 
multi-employer bargaining in Quebec before 
the system was established in 1934. But 
“the basic idea of juridical extension renders 
single-employer bargaining useless except in 
special cases.” 

Multi-trade bargaining is even now very 
seldom found in the building trades on the 
North American continent, Canadian exam- 
ples being limited to a very few huge 
projects, he said. 


Definition of the bargaining unit with 
reference to a geographic territory is the 
third major characteristic of the Quebec 
system, Father Hébert said. There has been 
an evolution in British Columbia in that 
direction for a number of years, and the 
Ontario Royal Commission on Labour Rela- 
tions in the Construction Industry had 
recently recommended certification for build- 
ing trades unions should be applied to a 
given territory. But under the Quebec system 
of juridical extension, “the territorial bar- 
gaining unit becomes a necessity.” 


Turning to the effect of the decree system 
on industrial conflict, the speaker said: 


The construction industry in Quebec in 
comparison to the same industry in other 
provinces and in the United States has been 
extremely peaceful, although strikes do occur 
once in a while for various reasons. With 
respect to industrial peace, the influence of the 
decree system seems to have been very im- 
portant. By ensuring to all construction work- 
ers relatively good working conditions, the 
system has removed one of the main, if not 
the main cause of industrial conflicts. The 
structure of the bargaining unit, with its multi- 
trade composition, has also had a stabilizing 
influence on industrial relations... 


A second factor in the industrial peace 
promoted by the system has been absence 
of jurisdictional conflict, as a consequence of 
the detailed definitions of trades that appear 
“in every single decree now in force in 
the province.” A third factor which may 
have had the deepest influence in keeping 
the industry peaceful, Father Hébert said, 
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appears to be the long experience of bar- 
gaining that has resulted from the decree 
system. 

The frequent and regular contacts of the 
interested parties which have been going on 
for almost 30 years have given the persons 
concerned enormous experience in bargaining 
together, and have created real friendship 
among them. This helps in solving peacefully 
the many problems that arise between the 
parties both during and after the bargaining 
period. 


Prof. John H. G. Crispo 


“The key to a lasting improvement in 
labour-management relations in construction 
lies in a gradual centralization of bargain- 
ing practices in the industry . . . Only by 
moving toward a modified form of industry- 
wide bargaining—at least within each of 
the major sectors of the industry on a 
local basis—is there much hope of reducing 
the difficulties raised by the existing seg- 
mented approach to collective relations in 
the industry,” said Prof. John H. G. Crispo 
of the School of Business, University of 
Toronto. 


Such a movement, he explained, would 
probably lead to a speed-up in the trend 
toward more standardized working condi- 
tions in the various trades, to a reduction in 
the incidence of staggered trade-by-trade 
tie-ups, to a more ready means of sorting 
out jurisdictional difficulties, and other im- 
provements. 


“In the long run, a movement toward 
more centralized bargaining would no doubt 
contribute to a gradual consolidation among 
the building trades unions, one of the 
ultimate solutions to the labour problems 
of the industry.” 


Prof. Crispo devoted the first part of 
his paper, on “Union-Management Relations 
in the Construction Industry: The Outlook 
in Ontario,” to a brief review of the con- 
ditions in the industry in the province 
that led to the appointment of the Golden- 
berg Commission, and to a consideration 
of that Commission’s report (L.G., July 
1962, p. 1/5) 


After giving a summary of the recom- 
mendations of the Commission that the 
Government had acted upon and those that 
it had so far left in abeyance, he said that, 
“because a number of the major recom- 
mendations of the Commission have yet to 
be acted upon, it is impossible to assess 
the over-all impact of its proposals.” 


But, he asserted, most of the Commis- 
sion’s suggestions—aside from those de- 
signed to curb exploitation of labour and 
to reduce the incidence of illegal activity— 
were intended to do little more than pave 
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the way for an improvement in labour- 
management relations in the industry. And, 
if this was the general objective of the 
Commission, “it is debatable whether the 
proposed changes go far enough.” There 
were two further possibilities that should 
be considered, he suggested, both of which 
aimed at facilitating multiple bargaining 
in construction. 

The two possibilities were: a change in 
the appropriate unit for certification, and 
measures to strengthen the position of the 
contractors’ associations. 


The Goldenberg Commission had realized, 
Prof. Crispo said, that in the construction 
industry the appropriate unit, for both cer- 
tification and bargaining purposes, was “the 
local labour market for a given type of 
tradesmen.” 


The Commission, however, had limited 
itself to recommending that multi-employer 
certification on an area basis be limited 
to those cases where each of the employers 
involved was willing to consent to it, and 
where the applicant union was able to 
adduce evidence of majority support among 
the employees of each individual firm. 
“Given these limitations,” Prof. Crispo said, 
“it should be obvious that any such con- 
cession is likely at best to be of marginal 
practical import. | 

Ultimately, the only way to make any pro- 
gress in this direction will be to provide for 
compulsory multi-employer certification, within 
each trade, on an area basis. Although it might 
be necessary to subdivide the industry for this 
purpose (i.e., along such lines as road-building, 
residential construction, and commercial and 
industrial construction), “this would still 


amount to a significant advance over the 
present arrangements. 


In the absence of such a change it is doubt- 
ful whether any sort of stable relationships 
can ever be expected to emerge in those sectors 
of the industry which have characteristics 
similar to those in the residential field. Wherever 
there are many firms, turnover is high, and 
competition is intense, it will remain unduly 
difficult for the building trades to establish 
and maintain themselves in a stable position in 
the industry. As long as this remains the case, 
periodic outbreaks of violence and chaos may 
be unavoidable. 


Dealing with “the critical role” contrac- 
tors’ associations play in the collective 
bargaining framework of the industry, he 
said that over the years these associations 
have been assuming an increasingly signifi- 
cant part in bringing about more multiple 
negotiations in construction. Although the 
Goldenberg Commission had strongiy en- 
dorsed any movement in the latter direction, 
“it did not link its views on this subject 
to the position of the contractors’ associa- 
tions in the industry. Instead, it contented 
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itself with recommending that provision be 
made for a degree of multi-employer and 
multi-trade certification.” 


Prof. Crispo suggested, however, that a 
“more formal recognition of the role con- 
tractors’ associations play in the construction 
industrial relations system would be a far 
more effective way” of facilitating multiple 
negotiations. 


Regarding the attitude of the unions, he 
said “most of the building trades have long 
resisted the idea of multi-trade bargaining 
because of the reduction in bargaining power 
which they feel would result from it.” Not- 
withstanding an apparent growing interest 
in such a possibility among the construction 
unions in Ontario, the speaker said, “It is 
doubtful whether any of the major unions 
in the building trades have yet come to 
the point where they would be prepared to 
surrender sufficient autonomy to enable any 
real progress in this direction. They are 
much too aware of the advantages of the 
whipsaw technique-——both within and be- 
tween the trades—to give it up lightly. 


“Tf a gradual movement toward more 
multiple bargaining in construction is essen- 
tial to a rationalization of labour-manage- 
ment relations in the industry, it must largely 
depend upon the contractors’ mustering 
sufficient strength to insist on it,” Mr. 
Crispo argued. “Because of the competitive 
nature of the industry, however, contractors 
and their associations have frequently lacked 
enough power and cohesiveness to with- 
stand the divide-and-conquer tactics of the 
unions . 

From the point of view of the contractors, 
there is no ready solution to this problem. An 
agreement to pool losses in the event of a 
strike would be one possibility. Potentially more 
effective would be the adoption of legal or 
extra-legal means whereby individual contrac- 
tors could be induced to transfer their bargain- 
ing rights to an appropriate association of 
contractors. Experience in Ontario would seem 
to suggest that this sort of approach may hold 
out the only hope for building up sufficient 
strength among the contractors’ associations to 
enable them to insist on multiple negotiations. 


One way of strengthening the position of 
the contractors’ associations would be “to 
grant to these associations the right to seek 
the same type of exclusive bargaining rights 
for their members as has long been the 
prerogative of their counterparts, the unions. 
While this would not of itself rule out such 
practices as whipsawing, it might make 
them more difficult to employ. Once having 
certified a given contractors’ association, for 
example, it could be made an act of bad 
faith for a union to attempt to deal with 
an individual contractor on a_ separate 
basis... . As a further refinement of this 
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general approach, provision might also be 
made for something akin to union security 
for such associations.” 


But “in considering the pros and cons 
of compulsory multi-employer certification 
and/or certification of contractors’ associa- 
tions, a number of difficulties must be borne 
in mind,” Prof. Crispo pointed out. Even 
more basic than the administrative feasibility 
of these possibilities is the question of their 
potential effect upon the public at large. 
“Although the difficulties that had plagued 
the construction industry in Ontario in 
recent years were obviously detrimental to 
the public interest, the cure proposed might 
turn out to be worse than the disease.” 

Assuming that the measures discussed above 
would in fact contribute to the emergence of 
a more rational industrial relations system in 
construction, that by itself is not sufficient to 
prove their desirability. Either by themselves 
or in combination, there is the fact that such 
measures would tend to facilitate whatever 
opportunities there may already be in the 
industry for union and management to engage 
in collusive practices in restraint of trade. This 
sort of risk would have to be weighed against 
the advantages which might be expected to 
accrue from the introduction of such measures 
before an intelligent assessment of their net 
effect could be made. 


Dr. Stuart Jamieson 


During the decade 1950-60, construction 
workers in British Columbia accounted for 
almost 25 per cent of all strikes, although 
they comprised only 8 per cent of all union 
members in the province; in the rest of 
Canada and in the United States, construc- 
tion workers accounted for approximately 
18 per cent of all strikes, said Dr. Stuart 
Jamieson, Professor of Economics, Univer- 
sity of British Columbia, in a paper entitled, 
“Economic Instability and Industrial Con- 
flict—The Construction Industry in British 
Columbia.” 


From a comparative study of changing 
patterns of industrial conflict by Ross and 
Hartman, Dr. Jamieson quoted the finding 
that in almost every one of the 15 nations 
they surveyed, the average duration of 
strikes had declined since the pre-war 
period; but in Canada, the average duration 
had almost doubled in the decade after the 
war compared with the decade before the 
war. In British Columbia, the average dura- 
tion of strikes during the 1950’s was almost 
50 per cent above the Canadian average. 


Here Prof. Jamieson explained the classi- 
fication of strikes into two categories: iegally 
authorized “economic” or “interest” disputes, 
and illegal “protest” or “wildcat” strikes. 
Most of the construction industry strikes 
in British Columbia in the 1950’s had been 
in the latter category, he said, which was 
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contrary to general world-wide trends, but 
most participants and man-days of employ- 
ment lost had been in the economic strikes 
category. 

Unusual also was the timing of the 
economic strikes—they were concentrated 
in years immediately following, rather than 
preceding, boom periods of business activity. 
He went on to explain the reasons for this 
divergence from the norm—such as drastic 
structural changes in the industry during 
the period, and unusually rapid population 
growth and economic expansion. 

A changing union pattern, construction 
work on major projects carried out by large 
international firms, “international agree- 
ments” between such firms and numerous 
international construction unions, and con- 
flict between local union groups and their 
headquarters in the United States, had con- 
tributed to the unusual pattern in the prov- 
ince. Fluctuations in the construction indus- 
try of the province had also been much 
more extreme than in Canada as a whole. 
The pattern of capital investment had been 
uneven as well. Construction booms had 
resulted in the making of wage offers and 
the granting of fringe benefits that were too 
high “over the long pull” as far as the 
general public and smaller companies were 
concerned. 

The biggest and most-prolonged “interest” 
disputes in the history of the B.C. con- 
struction industry occurred during 1952 
and again in 1958, and practically all of 
these, in contrast to the wildcat strikes, 
were in the building section of the industry, 
and in the metropolitan Vancouver area, 
not in the major projects located farther 
out. Disputes in the industry fell sharply 
after 1958, said the author, “due to the 
continuation of serious unemployment and 
a low level of construction activity.” 

New provincial legislation enacted in 
1959 should discourage illegal strikes in the 
future, and more efficient handling of griev- 
ances by both unions and employers, to- 
gether with a consolidation of agreements 
with employers, would reduce the number of 
future disputes, he believed. (See also 
“Regional Factors in Industrial Conflict,” by 
Prof. Jamieson in the September 1961 issue 
of the LABOUR GAZETTE, page 878). 


Peter Stevens 


The fundamental problem for both labour 
and management in the unionized sector of 
the construction industry during the boom 
period since World War II has been “the 
snowballing effect of resorting to short-term 
expediency,” Peter Stevens, Director of 
Labour Relations, Canadian Construction 
Association, told the conference in a short 
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address on “Labour Relations Policy and 
the Building Trades in Canada.” Mr. Stevens 
was one of the discussants at the session 
on labour relations in the building industry. 

In the present “buyers market” labour 
and management now acknowledge that 
they have together “slowly but surely in 
some trades, been pricing themselves out of 
some markets altogether, e.g., bricklaying 
and plastering.” Unions have to come to a 
better realization “that what matters more 
to most construction workers is their annual 
income rather than the hourly wage rate,” 
the speaker said. The aim of labour rela- 
tions in the industry should be “a greater 
volume of work giving labour more em- 
ployment with gradually improving working 
conditions, and contractors a better chance 
to perform more work” at a reasonable 
profit. 

This aim, Mr. Stevens suggested, could 
be reached through the pursuit of three long- 
term goals: the widest possible acceptance 
of multiple bargaining; the minimization of 
competition that is based on differences in 
wage rates, fringe benefits and hours of 
work; and a more responsible attitude by 
labour and management both at the bar- 
gaining table and during the life of collec- 
tive agreements. 

Multiple bargaining, which means that 
all trades negotiate one agreement covering 
one project, centre or area, “does not neces- 
sarily mean that the various crafts need 
to lose their identity or bargaining power. 
Separate appendices for each trade can take 
care of this,” he said. But it does mean 
better protection for contractors against 
delays as a result of staggered work stop- 
pages, and for union workers against picket- 
line-crossing problems. 

Equality of wage rates, fringe costs and the 
hours of work does not mean equality of labour 
costs. These vroductivity will govern through 
job organization and work performance. This 
situation can probably best be brought about 
through a special construction industry Fair 
Wage and Hours Work, or Standards Act... 
Such legislation would need to provide for 
really effective enforcement—probably on the 
proven Quebec lines by “joint committees.” 
. . . It would also—to overcome union objec- 
tions—probably need to include some form of 


indirect protection of their legitimate  in- 
terests. . . 


Most important is the need for all parties 
to accept still more of their respective full 
share or responsibility both at the bargain- 
ing table and during the life of an agree- 
ment, Mr. Stevens said. To management this 
means recognition of substantiated valid 
union demands and full compliance with all 
agreement provisions without attempts at 
“cutting corners”. To labour this means a 
realistic approach to negotiations on the 
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basis of workers’ best long-term interests. It 
also means the elimination of jurisdictional 
disputes and picketing for strikes during the 
life of an agreement, which are illegal in 
Canada. It may in time also mean the 
recognition of new trades and the consolida- 
tion, if not elimination of others. 


“We must look ahead, learn from the 
past and resolve to resist once and for 
all short-term expediency temptations. We 
must carefully pursue long-term objectives 
and lay out a time schedule to implement 
these,” he said in conclusion. 


Dr. Gordon Blake 


Dr. Gordon Blake, United College, Win- 
nipeg, another discussant at the session on 
labour relations policy and the building 
trades, commenting on Father Heébert’s 
address, thought that the Quebec system 
contained inherent biases, and that it in- 
volved the government deeply, placing great 
responsibility on the Minister of Labour, 
of whom it required “serious value judg- 
ments.” It might spread a bad bargain as 
well as a good one, and it might accentuate 
wage increases or lags. 


Under the Manitoba Fair Wages Act, a 
Fair Wage Board annually determined and 
reported to the Minister of Labour on 
wages and prevailing rates in on-site con- 
struction work. The Minister might approve 
or disapprove the recommendations. Dr. 
Blake thought that the results were not 
essentially dissimilar from those reached un- 
der the Quebec system, and they amounted 
to compulsory arbitration in the construction 
trades. 


He said that Prof. Crispo’s observations 
regarding future methods in the construc- 
tion industry in Ontario might be unrealis- 
tic, but they were eminently courageous. 
What was wanted in the construction indus- 
try was a permanent labour force. 


Question Period 


In the question period at the end of 
session on building trades and labour rela- 
tions, Father Hébert, replying to a question 
about political interference under the Quebec 
system, said that it was necessary to dis- 
tinguish between the jurisdiction of a decree 
and its content. Examination showed that 
the influence of government had been im- 
portant, but more regarding the jurisdiction 
than the conditions of an agreement. Under 
the Canada Labour Relations Act, he re- 
marked, the Board had the power to decide 
upon jurisdiction; and although there had 
been some political interference in Quebec, 
there must be an authority regarding terri- 
torial and industrial jurisdiction. 
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Replying to another question as to why 
a similar system had not worked better than 
it had in other provinces in the 1930’s, 
Father Hébert thought that the reason it 
had worked in Quebec and not elsewhere 
in Canada was to be found in the social 
environment, which in Quebec was more 
under European inspiration. The French 
culture, he thought, had helped to prepare 
the people for the legislation. 

Prof. Crispo remarked that the system 
had had some success in the garment trades 
in Ontario. Lack of enforcement by govern- 
ment might be one cause of lack of success, 
he suggested. 


Mr. Stevens agreed that enforcement was 
important. No working standards legislation 
was worth the paper it was written on unless 
it was enforced, he said. 

Answering a question about racial dis- 
crimination in the unions as a factor in 
the lack of organization among Italian 
cement workers in Toronto, Prof. Crispo 
said that there was some evidence to sup- 
port this; but, on the other hand, some 
unions included many Italians. He thought 
the causes were to be found more in the 
nature of the industry. The unions had 
appeared to be quite content to build a 
wall around the organized territory, and 
not to worry about the workers outside. 


Session IV—Public Interest Disputes and Their Settlement 


Prof. H. D. Woods 


Canadians have already accepted inter- 
vention by government in labour-manage- 
ment negotiations to a degree that usually 
shocks Americans when they first encounter 
it, and in general there is a much higher 
rate of direct participation by government 
in economic life in Canada than in the 
United States, said Prof. H. D. Woods, 
Director of the McGill Industrial Relations 
Centre, who spoke on “Canadian Policy 
Experiments with Public Interest Disputes.” 


Prof. Woods’s address was devoted mainly 
to a description of Canadian legislation 
dealing with public interest disputes. Start- 
ing with the unsuccessful Mines Arbitration 
Act passed in Nova Scotia in 1888, he went 
on to describe the Railways Labour Disputes 
Act passed by the Dominion Parliament in 
1903, as a sequel to a strike of Canadian 
Pacific trackmen in 1901. The bill that was 
the basis of this Act, when first introduced 
in 1902, provided for compulsory arbitration 
of labour disputes on railways, but owing 
to labour and other opposition to compul- 
sory arbitration, it “resulted in the measure 
coming out as compulsory conciliation.” 


He described the combining, in 1906, of 
the 1903 Act with a general voluntary 
Conciliation Act of 1900 into the Concilia- 
tion and Labour Act, with the result that 
the Dominion had a provision for voluntary 
conciliation of any dispute, and compulsory 
conciliation, investigation, and reporting in 
railway disputes alone; then the Industrial 
Disputes Investigation Act passed by Par- 
liament in 1907, following a severe coal 
mine strike in Alberta in 1906, which “bor- 
rowed the principles of compulsory media- 
tion and investigation from the earlier 
railway act, and added the suspension of 
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the strike,’ and broadened the scope by 
making its provisions applicable to several 
classes of industries; then the Industrial 
Relations and Disputes Investigation Act 
of 1948, which grew out of experience dur- 
ing the Second World War. 

Two important consequences flowed from 
this wartime experience. The first was that a 
technique which had originated with the Rail- 
way Labour Disputes Act of 1903, which recog- 
nized railway disputes as matters of public 
interest, had become so wide in coverage as 
to be hardly distinguishable as a_ technique 
designed for emergency situations. The second 
was that in the postwar period the country did 
not revert to the status quo ante, but instead 
carried into peacetime as permanent policy for 
general application the old compulsory con- 
ciliation technique which had been applied 
for over forty years to public interest disputes 
only. 


Prof. Woods also outlined the Alberta 
Labour Act and the Manitoba Labour Rela- 
tions Act, both intended to protect the 
public interest from the consequences of 
industrial conflict. Neither of these has in 
fact been invoked, but by their very exist- 
ence they may have had an influence on 
the behaviour of the parties in industrial 
relations, he said. 


About the Alberta law he said: 


The Minister is empowered to do “all such 
things as may be necessary to settle the dis- 
pute.” This last authority would appear to 
include compulsory arbitration, and the Act 
is so interpreted by the Deputy Minister of 
Labour of the province ... it might be worth 
noting that a feature of the law is its built-in 
uncertainty. The parties have no advance 
knowledge of any specific step that might be 
imposed by the Minister under the emergency 
provision, but only that he is empowered to do 
whatever is necessary to produce a settlement. 
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“There has been considerable experience, 
particularly in Quebec, with legislation de- 
signed to supplant part of the normal collec- 
tive bargaining and dispute settlement proc- 
ess by procedures especially designed for 
certain public service relationships where, 
presumably, it is not in the public interest 
to permit a cessation of the service.” The 
speaker gave as an example the Quebec 
Municipal School Corporations Act, which 
“in effect, imposes standing boards of arbi- 
tration on municipalities and school corpora- 
tions and their employees... 


“The procedures differ from the provi- 
sions in Manitoba and Alberta in one very 
important respect. In Quebec there is no 
governmental discretion regarding the appli- 
cation. In other words, the Quebec machin- 
ery iS Operative automatically and is used 
extensively . . .” 


Prof. Woods also gave some description 
of “ad hoc legislation” in Canada, such as 
the Maintenance of Railway Operation Act, 
which in 1950 put a stop to a strike of 15 
non-operating railway unions, and provided 
for compulsory arbitration—a provision that 
was put into effect. 


The speaker remarked on the lack of 
research and discussion in Canada “such 
as that which has been sparked by the 
emergency provisions of the Taft-Hartley 
Act.” He said that “the only legislative pro- 
visions in this country which resemble the 
Taft-Hartley measure have not been used, 
and therefore have provided little basis for 
discussion, and no research.” 


This lack of research and discussion, he 
thought, was probably the result of the 
course that events have taken in Canada. 
“Canada’s major experiment in intervention 
started with public interest disputes. Ul- 
timately the technique worked out was 
enlarged in scope until it became a procedure 
of general application. In the process, public 
interest disputes were swallowed up in a sea 
of general disputes.” 

We have learned something from the exper- 
ience with special legislation, such as the law 
relating to public service employees in Quebec 
and elsewhere, but we have really had no 
thoroughgoing analytical study of these experi- 
ments. Some work has been done on the 
railway labour disputes arbitrations, but little 
has been published. Unfortunately, while Amer- 
ican experience is valuable for us, we cannot 
find in that country a ready-made model to 
be applied here. The strong American resistance 
to intervention of any sort has given them 
an industrial relations public policy quite dif- 
ferent from Canada’s Conversely, the 
United States is not going to find in Canada 
a formula to relieve the President of the 
awesome responsibility imposed by the emer- 
gency clauses of Taft-Hartley ... 
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But “plans are underway for a full study 
of the Canadian experience at the McGill 
Industrial Relations Centre,” Prof. Woods 
said. “Undoubtedly comparison with the 
United States will be a major part of that 
effort.” 


Benjamin Aaron 


The nature of public interest disputes has 
changed markedly in recent years, and “the 
social and economic context in which these 
new public interest disputes occur is also 
in a state of rapid and fundamental change,” 
said Benjamin Aaron, Professor of Law, 
University of California, Los Angeles, in 
introducing a paper on “Public Interest Dis- 
putes and Their Settlement—Observations 
on the United States Experience.” 


The principal issues in the disputes that 
occurred in the period 1948-54 related 
primarily to the improvement of wages, 
hours, and other conditions of employment; 
whereas today’s issues relate primarily to 
manpower utilization and job security, he 
said. 


Changes in the social and economic con- 
text included, he said: An accelerated rate 
of technological change; the failure of 
the American economy to expand rapidly 
enough to provide the necessary number of 
jobs for a growing labour force; the fact 
that “the American labour movement is 
in a period of decline,” its membership not 
keeping pace with the increase in the num- 
ber of new workers; the rising percentage of 
older workers and very young workers in 
the labour force who lack both the skills 
required for available jobs and the capacity 
to be trained for such jobs and increased 
competition for American goods both at 
home and abroad. 


“These and related factors are more than 
sufficient to account for the changing attitude 
of many Americans toward public interest 
disputes,” Prof. Aaron said, quoting Secre- 
tary of Labor Wirtz’s recent statement that 
“public tolerance for strikes is diminishing 
rapidly.” He went on to assert that “Mr. 
Wirtz believes in collective bargaining and 
is doing what he can to strengthen and 
preserve it; but others in the United States 
have already written off collective bargain- 
ing, and are looking for substitutes more 
acceptable to them.” 


Prof. Aaron devoted most of his address 
to describing “existing procedures for 
settling public interest disputes in the United 
States, just what those procedures are, and 
how they have worked up to now.” He dealt 
with two Acts, the Railway Labor Act and 
the Labor Management Relations Act of 
1947 (Taft-Hartley Act). 
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“The emergency board procedures of the 
Railway Labor Act have grown increasingly 
formal, cumbersome, expensive, and unpro- 
ductive,” he said. 

Genuine collective bargaining seldom begins 
until after the board’s report and recom- 
mendations have been released. The latter are 
invariably denounced by one or both sides; 
nevertheless, they have usually provided the 
basis for the eventual settlement. As the 
economic condition of the railroad industry 
continues to decline, however, and the issues 
in dispute become increasingly difficult to re- 
solve, the emergency boards are proving to 
be less effective. The failure of the presidential 
commission appointed in 1960 to settle the 
intractable work rules controversy on the rail- 
roads has added to the present difficulties ... 


But, Prof. Aaron went on to say, “despite 
its many weaknesses and inadequacies, the 
emergency disputes procedures of the Rail- 
way Labor Act has been far more effective 
than that of the Taft-Hartley Act,” which 
has proved virtually useless in preventing 
strikes, and has contributed little to their 
settlement. 


In public interest disputes not covered by 
either of those two Acts, such as a local 
stoppage of light and power service, neutral 
or tripartite boards to mediate the dispute 
or to make public findings of fact and 
recommendation are sometimes appointed 
by the Secretary of Labor, the Director of 
the Federal Mediation and Conciliation 
Service, or state or local officials, he said. 
“Finally, the parties may voluntarily resort 
to private methods of settlement, either by 
submitting their dispute to final and binding 
arbitration by a person or persons jointly 
selected by them or appointed by their 
designee, or by enlisting the aid of private 
mediators.” 


Prof. Aaron pointed out that there was 
still no consensus as to when a dispute truly 
imperils the national health or safety. “If 
purely economic criteria are applied, few 
cases would meet the test; but the line 
between emergency and inconvenience is 
frequently hard to draw, and public resent- 
ment against strikes in key industries, regard- 
less of their effect on national health and 
safety, is a political force which cannot 
be ignored.” 


Turning to non-statutory procedures for 
settling disputes, he said “their chief draw- 
back is just that: they lack the sanction of 
law .” But non-statutory procedures 
initiated by the parties are almost invariably 
successful, “for the voluntary election by 
the disputants of this approach implies a 
mutual determination to effect a peaceable 
resolution of the controversy The 
voluntary use of private mediators has 
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proved to be fairly successful when tried, 
but the number of such instances is statis- 
tically insignificant.” 


Among proposals for settling or ameliorat- 
ing labour disputes by more legislation, 
Prof. Aaron mentioned the following “hardy 
perennials”: 


—Make unions subject to anti-trust laws. 
On this proposal he commented: “The true 
intent of this plan is, of course, to reduce 
the economic power of unions to the point 
where a legal national emergency strike 
would be a virtual impossibility. Barring 
a change in the present structure of Ameri- 
can society so drastic as to make this 
entire discussion completely irrelevant, the 
proposal has no chance of adoption.” 


—Compulsory arbitration. About this 
Prof. Aaron said: “Its chances are rather 
dim, because most employers and unions 
in the United States have traditionally 
opposed this means of dispute settlement. 
Nevertheless, some form of compulsory 
arbitration legislation remains a possibility, 
especially if a long and serious strike shuts 
down a major industry while Congress is 
in session.” 

Legislative proposals which enjoy the broadest 
support and the best chances of success are 
those which would amend the present Taft- 
Hartley procedures ... All of these proposals 
make a great deal of sense, as far as they go, 
and all have been endorsed, in one form or 
another, by influential private and semi-official 
groups of experts ... I hasten to add, how- 
ever, that none of these proposals has much 
of a chance for enactment. The reasons are 


to be found in the nature and structure of our 
political system . 


He then reminded the conference that 
“we have a tradition in the United States 
of ignoring or rejecting the recommendations 
of expert, non-legislative groups similar to 
the Royal commissions of England and 
Canada. For proof, one need only compare 
the fate of the recommendations of the 
Canadian Royal commission established in 
1957 to study the dispute between the 
Locomotive Firemen and Enginemen and 
the Canadian Pacific Railway with those of 
our presidential railroad commission estab- 
lished a few years later.” 

Looking to the future, Prof. Aaron 
thought that the outlook for progress in 
settling public interest disputes was not 
completely unfavourable. “Strikes and lock- 
outs—as distinguished from the right to 
engage in such activity—have never been 
popular with the majority of labour or 
management, and the trend in the amount 
of lost time caused by such stoppages is 
downward,” he said. 


Unions and employers in key industries are 
now experimenting with more or less continuing 
bargaining, in the hope of solving major prob- 
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lems before they give rise to major disputes. 
No fixed pattern has yet emerged, and none 
is likely to; but the recent news of the adoption 
of this approach in the steel and automotive 
industries represents the freshest and most 
hopeful development in a long time. | 

What role, if any, government will play in 
the private resolution of these problems remains 
to be seen. But one thing is certain: none of 
these developments, however promising, will be 
very effective unless the United States solves 
or substantially ameliorates the basic problems 
of inadequate economic growth and rising long- 
term unemployment. 


Prof. Bora Laskin 


Prof. Bora Laskin of the Law Faculty of 
the University of Toronto, the discussant 
at the final session, raised the question of 
whether the definition of public interest 
disputes was to be decided by the issues in 
dispute or by the nature of the industry 
involved. Early legislation in Canada on 
public interest disputes had been based 
on the type of industry involved, and this 
was still the basis of legislation regarding 


disputes affecting policemen and firemen, 
and of the Quebec Public Employees Dis- 
putes Act. 

The question was complicated, he re- 
marked, by the fact that government was 
running certain industries, such as public 
utilities, and it was going to be .difficult 
to draw the line between public convenience 
and public emergency. Management and 
unions in public utilities had long used 
restraint in order to avoid raising the ques- 
tion of compulsory arbitration, Prof. Laskin 
said. This restraint was now being severely 
tested in the dispute at the Toronto General 
Hospital, he pointed out. 

Prof. Laskin saw compulsory arbitration 
as a likely resort in public interest disputes 
in Canada, and he proposed legislation to 
require arbitration at the request of one 
of the parties. Otherwise, he indicated that 
he was opposed to compulsory arbitration, 
except perhaps in the case of disputes in- 
volving policemen and firemen. 





Second Meeting, National Advisory Council 
on the Rehabilitation of Disabled Persons 


Lack of sufficient rehabilitation staff is most serious “road block” to the 
expansion of services for disabled, members agree. Doctors need to be better 
informed of services available; hospital admittance procedures need streamlining 


The second meeting of the National 
Advisory Council on the Rehabilitation of 
Disabled Persons was held in Ottawa on 
May 13 and 14, Brig. James L. Melville, 
Council Chairman, presided. 

Lack of sufficient rehabilitation staff is 
the most serious “road block” in the expan- 
sion of rehabilitation services for the dis- 
abled in Canada. This was the consensus 
of Council members during discussions fol- 
lowing the presentation of reports. 

It was also brought out that doctors 
need to be better informed of the rehabilita- 
tion services that are available, to assist 
more fully in the referral of cases, and that 
hospital admittance procedures should be 
streamlined to assure ready acceptance of 
patients on a basis comparable with that 
of compensation cases. 


Minister of Labour 


Hon. Allan J. MacEachen, Minister of 
Labour, pointed out that helping Canada’s 
disabled to enter gainful employment 
through vocational rehabilitation was good 
not only in terms of humanitarian values, 
but from an economic viewpoint as well. 
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He said the rehabilitation of disabled 
was a real problem, and that he had re- 
viewed some of the work that had already 
been accomplished in this field. 

The Minister pledged his co-operation 
with the provinces in efforts to help and 
rehabilitate the disabled and make the 
program a success. 


Deputy Minister of Labour 


Dr. George V. Haythorne, Deputy Minis- 
ter of Labour, stressed the importance of 
the rehabilitation activity now underway in 
the provinces, all of which, except one, 
had joined in the Agreements (for cost 
sharing and co-ordination of rehabilitation 
under the Vocational Rehabilitation of Dis- 
abled Persons Act). 


Council Chairman 


Brig. James L. Melville, Council Chair- 
man, said he had been delighted to find 
that, since the first meeting of the Council, 
the signing of federal-provincial Agreements 
under the Act had stimulated progress in 
the rehabilitation program. He expressed 
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concern that there were still about 1,245,- 
000 disabled persons in Canada; that more 
than 300,000 of the seriously disabled were 
of working age—between 16 and 65—and 
that many of these could be rehabilitated to 
a more useful and satisfying life. There 
were many more, he said, who could have 
been rehabilitated had they received serv- 
ices early enough. 


The Chairman said he had been greatly 
impressed with the energy of rehabilitation 
work in the United Kingdom and the 
United States. More than 7,000 persons 
were now directly employed in this activity 
in the U.S., he said, pointing out that 
experience in Canada had shown that re- 
sults were directly proportional to the size 
of full-time staff engaged in rehabilitation. 


Canada needed more staff to reach the 
disabled, and in the over-all effort, it was 
a problem of co-ordinating all the rehabili- 
tation services—medical and vocational— 
to assure that the individual would, without 
fail, receive the guidance and services he 
required, said the Chairman. 


Report of the National Co-ordinator 


Ian Campbell, National Co-ordinator, 
Civilian Rehabilitation, stated in his report 
that the past year had been one of organi- 
zation and planning “to assure that all 
provinces are able to take full advantage of 
our new comprehensive legislation.” He 
reported that Agreements had now been 
signed with nine provinces, who had sub- 
mitted outlines of their intentions in carry- 
ing out the provisions of the Agreements. 


Some difficulty had been encountered in 
sharing costs for university training under 
the terms of the Technical and Vocational 
Training Assistance Agreements; Program 6 
of these Agreements was included to accom- 
modate the Vocational Rehabilitation Pro- 
gram. Although the Vocational Rehabilita- 
tion of Disabled Persons Act placed no 
restrictions on the types of training author- 
ized, said Mr. Campbell, he pointed out 
that university training should be granted 
only when it was necessary to a person’s 
vocational rehabilitation. 


With the signing of the Agreements, staff 
in the provinces had increased from 70 to 
140 members, he said, adding: 


The number is not yet nearly sufficient to 
assure that all of our seriously handicapped 
can be reached, and also, the distribution of 
staff across our land is most uneven. We are 
convinced that the building up of sufficient 
competent and experienced staff is necessary 
to make the program really meaningful and to 
produce the results and effect the savings 
desirable. 
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After reporting on some of the activities 
of the Civilian Rehabilitation Branch, Mr. 
Campbell said: “We note that in all parts 
of the world the philosophy of rehabilitation 
as a potent weapon against dependency is 
being recognized.”’ Canada’s experience was 
being shared with other countries, and we 
possessed “the knowledge and the means 
to do a good job,” but our results still 
lagged quite far behind those of many 
other nations. 


Assistant Co-ordinator 


Noel Meilleur, Assistant Co-ordinator, 
Civilian Rehabilitation, reviewed latest pro- 
vincial developments. In the organization 
and co-ordination of services at the regional 
and local levels, developments included 
surveys of local needs and community 
resources, he reported. The appointment 
and training of rehabilitation personnel, to 
staff field positions, had been promoted to 
insure the early provision of services at the 
local level. 


In the more remote areas, field workers 
with heavy case loads still have to cover 
great distances to perform their duties. In 
Newfoundland, for example, “workers con- 
tinue to confound logic and to apply imagin- 
ative and effective measures to identify 
and resettle disabled individuals residing in 
isolated communities,” he observed. 

A national summary of rehabilitated 
cases, for the fiscal year 1962-63, showed 
there were 1,814 such cases, of which 1,179 
were urban and 635 rural. Restoration serv- 
ices were provided to 940 persons, 810 were 
given training, and 22 were provided with 
tools and equipment. A total of 1,663 was 
rehabilitated to employment (placed), and 
151 were rehabilitated to self-care. At 
acceptance, the cases cost $1,118,891 in 
support; the earnings of the disabled after 
rehabilitation were $3,401,979. The total 
of 1,814 cases comprised 1,186 male and 
628 female persons. 

The summary also showed that 560 
individuals, or about one third of the num- 
ber rehabilitated and now placed in the 
labour force, had never worked before, Mr. 
Meilleur said. The occupational upgrading 
of many others was also reflected in the 
tables. 

Referring to additional tables giving the 
number of cases dealt with annually to date, 
and federal and provincial shareable ex- 
penditures under the Rehabilitation and 
Vocational Training Agreements, he pointed 
out that federal payments under the Agree- 
ments totalled $1,103,249.27 from 1953-54 
to 1962-63. 
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Restoration Services 


A report on the use of National Health 
Grants and on such topics as early identifi- 
cation of the disabled, liaison with voca- 
tional rehabilitation services, and restoration 
and prosthetic services was given by Dr. 
O. Hoffman, Chief, Medical Rehabilitation 
Division, Department of National Health 
and Welfare. 

“The most significant development in the 
Health Grants Program arose from the 
problem of the congenital deformities due 
to thalidomide.” He dealt at some length 
with the steps that were being taken to deal 
with the problem; he thought the ultimate 
value of these steps might apply well beyond 
the area of drug-induced deformity. 

Discussing the need for early identifica- 
tion of the disabled, Dr. Hoffman described 
sources of referrals, and how they might 
be further developed or employed to better 
advantage. The four main areas or sources 
to be considered in trying to improve early 
identification were: public health nurses, 
especially those in health units; hospital 
discharge records; registries of crippled chil- 
dren and adults; and private physicians. 

He reported the appointment of Dr. K. H. 
Running to the staff of the Medical Re- 
habilitation Division as Consultant in Phys- 
ical Medicine and Rehabilitation. 


Resolutions Adopted 


Three resolutions dealing with the neces- 
sity for training of staff in prosthetics and 
orthotics, the manufacture in Canada of 
prosthetic appliances, and customs duties 
on such appliances were introduced by Dr. 
Gustave Gingras, Executive Director, Re- 
habilitation Institute of Montreal. 

The preamble to the first resolution 
pointed out the importance of prosthetics 
and orthotics in Canada in the rehabilitation 
of disabled persons, and the lack of research 
and training in this field. The resolution 
asked the Council to “strongly encourage 
Canadian universities, in both the faculty 
of medicine and the faculty of engineering, 
to sponsor or establish courses for training 
in prosthetics and orthotics.” 


Pointing out that most basic components 
for the fabrication of prosthetic and orthotic 
appliances were manufactured in and im- 
ported from the United States and else- 
where, that their cost was “extremely high” 
due to devaluation of the Canadian dollar 
in terms of U.S. funds, and that the cost 
was further increased by customs duties, 
the second resolution called attention to 
the considerable experience gained by the 
Department of Veterans Affairs in the manu- 
facture and processing of such components, 
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and recommended that the Council investi- 
gate the possibility of having these basic 
and component parts manufactured by the 
Prosthetics and Orthotics Services of the 
D.V.A. 

In his third resolution, Dr. Gingras dealt 
with the question of import duties on 
rehabilitation equipment and supplies re- 
quired for the personal use and for the 
treatment of invalids and handicapped per- 
sons. They included such items as wheel- 
chairs, self-help devices, walkers, and others, 
manufactured in the United States, whose 
“high cost” was “further increased by cus- 
toms duty.” The Canadian Medical Associa- 
tion, through its Committee on Rehabilita- 
tion, had attempted in vain for the last 
three years to have the import duty reduced 
or abolished, and the resolution recom- 
mended that the Council take immediate 
steps “to have this matter investigated at 
the proper level.” 

All three resolutions were carried by the 
Council members. 


Welfare Services 


A report on federal-provincial welfare 
assistance programs was to have been given 
by J. E. E. Osborne, Director, Research and 
Statistics Division, Department of National 
Health and Welfare. In his absence, a sum- 
mary was presented instead by Miss C. St. 
John of that Division. 

There had been no changes during the 
past year in applicable federal-provincial 
legislation, reported Miss St. John. During 
the fiscal year 1962-63, the federal share 
under the Unemployment Assistance Act had 
been about $96,000,000, compared with 
$92,000,000 during the previous year. An 
average number of 617,000 persons received 
assistance under the Act in 1962-63; about 
two thirds of this case load represented 
chronic illness or disability cases. 

Some 25,000 to 30,000 persons who were 
in nursing homes, old persons’ homes and 
similar institutions in the year under review 
represented doubtful cases as far as their 
rehabilitation to employment was concerned, 
reported Miss St. John. Had they received 
attention for rehabilitation at an earlier 
stage, they might not be in such homes 
now, she believed. An appreciable number, 
however, could still be rehabilitated to a 
state of self-care. 

Several projects received grants for train- 
ing of social welfare personnel and for 
research in this field, she said. 


Vocational Training 


A report on the training of disabled 
persons was given by C. R. Ford, Director, 
Technical and Vocational Training Branch, 
Department of Labour. 
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Under Program 6 (formerly Schedule R) 
under the Technical and Vocational Train- 
ing Assistance Act, 2,708 disabled persons 
were being trained in the 10 provinces of 
Canada in the period March 31, 1962 to 
January 31, 1963 (the British Columbia 
component in the total representing figures 
to December 31, 1962). 

Various training schools were providing 
such facilities as ramps or elevators instead 
of stairs, to assist handicapped students, Mr. 
Ford reported. In view of some new occu- 
pations, physical handicaps were now less 
serious from the training and employment 
standpoints than previously. Mental disabili- 
ties, however, presented greater difficulties. 

Training on the job, under Program 6, 
was becoming more important, he said, 
although in the period of April 1, 1962 
to December 31, 1962 only 313 handicapped 
were receiving this training. In the same 
period, public schools in the 10 provinces 
accounted for 1,000 persons in training, and 
private schools for 1,226, making a total 
of 2,539 persons. Training was being given 
in more than 100 different occupations. 


Placement of Disabled Persons 


Cc. A. L. Murchison, Commissioner, 
Unemployment Insurance Commission, re- 
ported on the placement of disabled persons. 
Because of changing technology and auto- 
mation, there was no longer emphasis on 
physical strength, so that physical disability 
was not the handicap it used to be, he 
pointed out. The emphasis was now on 
basic education and training. 

“We can negotiate the sale of a person’s 
services if those services are of the kind 
and quality required by the employer, and 
it matters little whether that person is 
physically disabled,” Mr. Murchison said, 

During the calendar year 1962, Special 
Services offices of the National Employment 
Service made a total of 20,403 selective 
placements of handicapped persons—cases 
requiring a certain degree of presentation 
to employers. Of this total for the 10 
provinces, Ontario led with 7,382 place- 
ments, Quebec came second with 5,972, 
and British Columbia was third with 2,041. 
The total of 20,403 placements in 1962 
compared with 18,071 handicapped persons 
placed in employment during 1961. 

Mr. Murchison classified the disabled by 
three main groups: the first group had 
disabilities of a lesser nature, generally 
requiring only counselling and _ selective 
placement to obtain permanent employment; 
the second group needed special medical or 
psychiatric treatment, or both, and voca- 
tional counselling and training, social case 
work services, and finally, special placement. 
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The third group could never be expected 
to compete in the open labour market, and 
for these, the provision of sheltered work- 
shops or special facilities for home work 
offered the only form of employment. 


“The sheltered workshop is, in my 
opinion, a necessary complement to a re- 
habilitation program, as it provides facilities 
which will assist the individual to make a 
more satisfactory adjustment to his living 
standards and his attitude toward the world 
of work,” he said. 


He also pointed out that the NES did 
not refer a person to employment unless, in 
the opinion of the employment officer con- 
cerned, he was fully qualified to fill the job, 
and this applied regardless of whether the 
applicant suffered from a disability or was 
able bodied—the person best qualified for 
the job was the one who was referred. 


“Only one third of the jobs in our 
economy are of the unskilled or semi-skilled 
nature, and it is estimated that by 1975 
they will comprise only 12 per cent,” said 
Mr. Murchison. The Commission had been 
aware of this trend for several years, and 
of the need to “lift those who are unskilled 
into the skilled class of workers.” Unfor- 
tunately, the education level of a great 
majority of workers was not high enough 
to absorb instruction for skilled trades, he 
said. 

Discussions 


In the various discussions at the meeting, 
it developed as the consensus of Council 
members that the lack of sufficient rehabili- 
tation staff was the most serious “road 
block” toward faster progress in the rehabili- 
tation of disabled persons. It was also 
brought out that doctors should be better 
informed on the services available, to facili- 
tate their referral of cases to the agencies 
involved. 


Rehabilitation cases should be processed 
through hospitals and other treatment cen- 
tres with the same facility as workmen’s 
compensation cases, it was urged at the 
meeting. Members believed that the delays 
often encountered on admittance were un- 
necessary, and that this situation should 
be rectified. 

In discussing vocational training in re- 
habilitation, some members criticized the 
process of continually raising the academic 
qualifications for entrance to vocational 
schools. This method was being used, they 
said, to reduce the number of applicants 
for the simple reason that it was the easiest 
to apply, whereas suitability for the specific 
training applied for, and other factors, were 
often more important. 
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A discussion also followed Mr. Murchi- 
son’s report on the placement of disabled 
persons. Answering a questioner, Mr. Mur- 
chison said that he had not intended to 
give the impression that unemployment was 
due to lack of training on the part of the 
unemployed. Rather, if we had enough 
trained people of the kind Canadian industry 
required, it would be able to compete with 
the industry of other countries and would 
expand, thus creating more employment. 
If, on the other hand, industry could not 
compete, employment would be lost. 

The question was again raised of the 
unreasonably high academic standards re- 
quired by some employers for jobs where 
a high standard of education was not needed. 
In one case, it was said, a Grade IX standard 
had been required for a job on body work 
in a garage; and in another case, junior 
matriculation had been required for the job 
of floor sweeper in a factory. 

A delegate asked whether it was true 
that the NES had found that jobs were 
going begging for lack of qualified people. 
Mr. Murchison said that, according to 
reports received, NES local offices this year 
were already running short of skilled people 
to fill vacancies. Jobs that could not be 
filled by local applicants were being filled 
by bringing in persons from other areas. 
This trend was on the increase, he said. 

It was suggested that although there were 
probably those who could not profit by the 


kind of training that was available, there 
might be jobs for which they could be 
trained. It was contended that a more inten- 
sive job placement service was needed that 
would get out and help people to find jobs. 
Mr. Murchison agreed that this sort of 
service would be desirable and the NES 
would do more if it had enough staff. 


In answer to a question as to whether 
placement officers were not too much tied 
down by routine office work, Mr. Mur- 
chison said that this had been true, but the 
situation was changing. More clerks had 
been engaged for the paper work in local 
offices. 

More consideration should be given to 
directing handicapped persons into the serv- 
ice industries, Mr. Murchison suggested. He 
instanced teaching and educational work as 
a field in which such persons should be able 
to find a useful place. 


Replying to a question as to how many 
were actually unemployed because of lack 
of training or skills, Mr. Murchison said 
that if the higher level of workers could be 
upgraded it would leave more jobs for 
those who were capable of only lower-grade 
work. “Going to the bottom of the heap” 
in training the unemployed was not the 
most promising method of going to work on 
the problem. “We are finding more and 
more that a disability is not a handicap 
if a person is trained,” he said. 





Profits on Sales Dollar Show Slight Improvement in 1962 


Average sales profits of Canadian manufacturing industry in 1962 showed a slight 
improvement for the second year in a row since the low reached in 1960, but the figure 


was still below the average of recent years. 


The Canadian Manufacturers’ Association’s annual survey of its member companies 
found that sales dollar profits last year rose to 5.1 cents from 4.9 cents in 1961. But 
between 1948 and 1962, the length of time the annual study has been in operation, the 


average profit was 5.4 cents. 


The 1962 survey covered 988 companies. These companies had net sales of $10,742,- 
379,000 and employed, in aggregate, 478,661 persons during 1962. 

Of the 988 companies, 158 reported a loss. 

In the 15 years the Association has conducted the survey, sales dollar profit figures 
have not swung widely. The first study, covering 1948, showed a profit of 6.2 cents. The 
highest figure was in 1950, when it averaged 7.1 cents, and the lowest was in 1960, 


when it dropped to 4.4 cents. 
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Economic Planning for Canada? 


“Economic planning could help Canada meet the great challenge it faces today, 
and there has been growing recognition of the urgent need for more positive 
and active co-operation between government and private sectors of economy” 


Economic planning has become an 
important basis for government and _ busi- 
ness policy formulation in many countries. 
Canada today faces a great challenge and 
there has been “growing recognition that in 
any attempt to deal effectively with our 
national economic problems, there is an 
urgent need for more positive and active 
co-operation between government and the 
private sectors of the economy.” 


These are some of the statements made 
by Richard J. Line and Arthur J. R. Smith* 
in an article, “Economic Planning for 
Canada?”, in Queen’s Quarterly, Vol. 
LXIX, No. 4 (Winter 1963). 


As an important basis for formulating 
government and business policy, economic 
planning has been applied not only in 
countries with rigidly controlled economies, 
but in various Western European countries 
and Japan as well.j In Canada, it is a 
question of what type of planning should 
be developed, what its aims should be, and 
who should do it. 


An initial step has been taken through 
legislation designed to establish a National 
Economic Development Board, although the 
Minister of Finance, in introducing and 
describing this legislation, did not use the 
term “economic planning.” (The Bill did 
not reach second reading before dissolution 
on February 6 of the 25th Parliament.) 


Far-reaching public discussion and debate 
on this subject are required “if economic 
planning is ever to be developed in a 
sound and useful way in Canada,” assert 
the authors. 


For many Canadians, the term “economic 
planning” has had distasteful connotations, 
suggesting loss of personal freedom and 
rights, but the authors point out that many 
of the same persons “who are hostile to 
‘public planning’ are involved in ‘private 
planning’ within organizations with which 
they are associated, and frequently point 
with pride to the methods and results of 
such private planning.” Canadians have at 





*Richard J. Line is an economist with Chemcell 
Limited; he recently returned to England, where he 
is lecturing at the College of Technology in Oxford. 
Arthur J. R. Smith is Director of Research, Private 
Planning Association of Canada. 


tSee also “Role of Indicative Programming in 
Success of Some Western European Countries,” 
Labour Gazette, February, p. 125. 
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times also accepted and encouraged some 
“governmental planning” in supporting such 
measures as adjustments in taxes, tariffs, 
subsidies, the exchange rate, and others. 


There is a growing conviction among 
thoughtful Canadians, say the authors, that 
public understanding of Canada’s economic 
problems and prospects would be greatly 
enhanced by a more effective and compre- 
hensive use of the planning techniques that 
have been developed. 


Reasons for Economic Planning 


Among the reasons given for economic 
planning in Canada are: that wasteful 
methods resulting from unrestricted com- 
petitive enterprise cannot be afforded; our 
increasingly complex economic system 
requires closer co-operation between busi- 
ness, labour, agriculture and government; 
improved labour-management relations can 
make Canada more competitive in world 
markets and serve the broad interests of 
national welfare; and it should help over- 
come the slow economic growth prevailing 
over the past decade, with its resulting 
unemployment, unfavourable balance of 
payments, small gains in productivity, and 
other problems. 


Economic planning would also create 
psychological attitudes “conducive to the 
attainment of a high and sustained rate of 
growth and to the erosion of rigidities and 
inflexibilities which hamper risk-taking and 
new investment.” Economic information 
resulting from planning would be of con- 
siderable benefit to enterprises, most of 
which cannot afford to undertake such 
research and forecasting. Sounder decisions 
result when they are based upon published 
reports containing carefully reasoned, 
expert appraisals of future economic 
conditions for the nation as a whole, the 
authors point out. 

In outlining the purposes of economic 
planning, the authors stress first what 
it should not attempt to do: it should not 
primarily be an instrument for spreading 
the Government’s views on economic 
trends and problems; it should not be a 
vehicle for business or labour to force the 
Government into action they may promote, 
it should not be simply a clearing house for 
ideas; and in addition, it should not be 
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designed to promote either the interests of 
labour or of business through an alignment 
with government. 


Economic planning should provide a basis 
for sound policy decisions by government, 
business and labour, with respect to chang- 
ing economic conditions, state the authors. 
Unlike the planned economies under rigid 
government direction, under which the 
mechanical achievement of planned targets 
is the sole criterion of success, economic 
planning among the industrialized nations of 
the West has taken forms that preserve the 
rights of business and labour to make their 
own decisions. In several countries, the 
authors noted, economic planning was 
built upon existing good labour-management 
relations, but the cultivation of the latter 
had not been a major goal. 


Principles for Economic Planning 


A review of economic planning in 
Western Europe and Japan shows these 
main guiding principles, state the authors: 

1. The planning organization, although close 
to government, is not part of a government 


department, or at least is largely independent 
of government control. 


2. National economic planning should be 
done by a small group of experts whose work 
is guided by some appropriate combination 
of representatives of government, business, 
labour, agriculture, consumers and the univer- 
sities. In some countries, there has been a 
strong emphasis on the appointment of out- 
standing individuals rather than representatives. 

3. The planning organization must be kept 
free from inhibiting political controversy. 

4. The organization must have a top-calibre 
staff, and if possible, be directed by an out- 
standing public figure. 

5. The group of experts should be kept 
relatively small. No bureaucracy has developed 
in the industrially advanced countries. France 
started with 30 key officials in the postwar 
period, and has only a few more today, and 
Britain is starting the National Economic 


Development Council with perhaps 20 or 25 
experts. 


As to the planning methods employed, 
Messrs. Line and Smith emphasize that the 
central task of any planning agency is to 
prepare economic projections of the course 
of economic development, with national 
income accounting being central to all 
planning systems. 


Among the “incentives” being used by 
democratic governments to assist the 
achievement of economic growth, the 
authors list such measures as refundable 
subsidies for research; special tax privileges; 
granting or withholding of investment 
grants for new projects; government-spon- 
sored loans; and financial assistance in 
export promotion. 
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Economic Planning for Canada 


In discussing further reasons _ for 
economic planning in Canada, the authors 
first trace the conditions that prompted 
economic planning in other democratic 
countries. France and the Netherlands 
adopted this approach in the postwar period 
to facilitate the reconstruction of their 
economies. Belgium established its new 
“Programming Bureau” at least partly to 
help overcome structural problems in its 
economy; for example, to deal with prob- 
lems of the declining coal and textile in- 
dustries. 


Italy has expanded its economic planning 
because of regional distortions arising from 
the heavy concentration of industry in the 
northern part of the country. Britain’s 
agency has the task to develop and main- 
tain a faster and steadier rate of economic 
growth. 


Canada today also faces a great chal- 
lenge, a fact that is widely acknowledged, 
stress the authors. The Minister of Finance, 
Hon. Donald Fleming, had stated this very 
succinctly in his budget speech of June 19, 
1961: “Our technological development, the 
enterprise of our business community, and 
the skills and training of our people, great 
as they are, have not kept pace with the 
needs of a rapidly changing world.” 


Others have also pointed out the insuf- 
ficient foresight in planning to meet chang- 
ing conditions, and the complexity and 
number of far-reaching changes both at 
home and abroad. 


Drawing attention to the expanded use 
of “economic expertise” through federal 
Royal Commissions, the establishment of 
special advisory or “economic planning” 
bodies by various provincial governments 
and among business firms and in other 
private quarters, the authors add: 

There has also been growing recognition 
that in any attempt to deal effectively with our 
national economic problems, there is an urgent 
need for more positive and active co-operation 
between government and the private sectors 
of the economy. 


Principles with Relevance for Canada 


As principles having general or specific 
relevance for planning in Canada, Messrs. 
Line and Smith list the following: 


—No form of economic planning can be 
useful or effective until broad, but clearly- 
defined national economic objectives have been 
agreed upon. ... 


—If an economic planning organization is 
to be effective in a country such as Canada, 
it will need to have a large degree of in- 
dependence from the Government and should 
command strong support from business, labour, 
agriculture and other private sectors of the 
economy. ... 
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—It is vital to have a “spirit of planning” 
within any planning organization that can 
develop confidence in the capacity of such an 
organization to make a decisive contribution 
to improved performance of the economy and 
to successful anticipation and resolution of 
economic problems. 


—It is imperative to have the participation 
in economic planning of both advisory and 
staff personnel of exceptional quality, com- 
manding wide respect throughout the nation. 


—The basic objectives of any economic 
planning arrangements for Canada should be 
broad. They should involve making the best 
possible use of all our national resources... 
but should not be confined merely to cold 
hard economics in an abstract way .... 
economic planning must ultimately be con- 
cerned with the relationship of people to 
economic development. 

—The primary task of any such organization 
should be objective appraisal of economic 
trends and problems that can serve as an 
effective basis for sound policy decisions by 
government, business, labour and other groups 
.... At least at the start, it should not be 
given major responsibility for advising on prob- 
lems of income distribution, particularly as 
regards wages, to avoid the risk that it will 
become embroiled in the kind of controversy 
which will merely assure that it works badly. 

—Any such organization should be con- 
cerned not merely with the actual and 
potential course of economic growth, but also 
with the broad factors which determine an 
economy’s capacity for growth. Similarly, it 
should undertake careful and continuing as- 
sessment of changing competitive conditions in 
Canada and in the world economy, and give 
special attention to a variety of specific mat- 
ters: One of these is the spreading claim in 
Canada that there is a need to rationalize the 
structure of many Canadian industries; others, 
the prospective requirements of the economy 
for skilled and trained labour, as well as the 
prospective capacity of educational institutions 
and training programs to meet these needs; 
the need for, and the consequences of, ac- 


celerating technological change; and patterns 
of regional development and regional problems 


—Any such organization [should] have 
sufficiently clearly delineated functions to avoid 
the danger that it may be saddled with a series 
of responsibilities which may be incompatible 
With cach other... . 


Possible Handicaps 


Among some of the possible handicaps 
the authors foresee for such planning in 
Canada are: a lack of understanding by 
the country; constitutional questions in the 
Canadian federal system—provincial juris- 
diction in such areas as labour legislation, 
natural resources and education; and lack 
of co-operation between provincial econo- 
mic advisory or planning agencies and the 
national body. 

Dealing at some length with the proposed 
National Economic Development Board, 
which was still in the stage of second read- 
ing in the House at the time of the article’s 
going to press, the authors express the 
concern that the Board’s work may be 
intended as a basis for government policy 
formulation alone, “instead of as a basis 
for improved private, as well as public, 
policy formulation and implementation.” 
They also make some additional recom- 
mendations, such as permissive authority 
for the Board to issue reports and state- 
ments from time to time, in addition to 
the annual report provided for in the 
legislation. 

“In the last analysis,” say Messrs. Line 
and Smith; “ihe broad. terms of reference 
provided for the Board would appear to 
have been wise for this new venture in 
Canada.” 





Safety in Government 


Director of Accident Prevention and Compensation Branch describes provisions 
of Bill C-70, introduced at last session buf not enacted before dissolution of 
Parliament, fo annual convention of Industrial Accident Prevention Associations 


There are already several federal statutes 
having something to do with safety but 
employee safety is not the primary objective 
of these Acts. In some federal activities and 
industries there are substantial groups of 
employees and a number of working situa- 
tions to which no government authorities 
are now applying safety and health stand- 
ards, and it was to remedy this state of 
affairs that Bill C-70 was introduced during 
the last session of Parliament, J. H. Currie, 
Director, Accident Prevention and Com- 
pensation Branch, Department of Labour, 
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told the annual conference of the Industrial 
Accident Prevention Associations in Toronto 
in April. (Bill C-70 was one of those that 
had not passed second reading at dissolu- 
tion February 6 of the 25th Parliament. ) 

The federal statutes that had something 
to do with safety but did not have employee 
safety as their main objective included the 
Railway Act, the Canada Shipping Act, the 
National Energy Act, the Aeronautics Act, 
and the Pipe Lines Act. Bill C-70 was 
designed to meet the gaps in safety matters 
in such laws. 
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Although action on this legislation had 
necessarily been suspended for the time 
being, a great deal of time and effort had 
been expended “to make it a sound, work- 
able and effective instrument,” Mr. Currie 
said. He described some of the main 
features and purposes of the proposed law, 
and the things that led up to it. 

For some years the Department of Labour 
had been concerned about the obscure and 
rather unsatisfactory situation surrounding 
the matter of employee safety in the federal 
field of labour jurisdiction, he said. This 
had also been a matter of concern to the 
provincial authorities in charge of such 
matters. The federal Government and the 
provincial governments were fully com- 
petent to legislate in their respective fields 
of jurisdiction, but there were also “areas 
for complementary action,” and industrial 
or occupational safety was one of these. 
He gave radiation protection as a case in 
point. 

The proposed legislation had three prin- 
cipal characteristics. First, it was intended 
to complement, not supersede the provi- 
sions of any previous federal legislation. 
Second, it was to apply to the same in- 
dustries and business as those defined in 
other federal labour legislation; in addition 
it was to apply to the federal public service, 
including government departments and 
Crown agencies. Thirdly, unlike most 
existing safety legislation in other jurisdic- 
tions that deals with a particular subject, 
such as factory safety, construction safety, 
etc., “this proposal brought these diverse 
things within the ambit of one piece of 
legislation.” 

The basic provision of the bill was ex- 
pressed this way: “No person shall operate 
or carry on a federal work, undertaking or 
business in such manner as to endanger 
the safety or injure the health of any per- 
son employed thereupon or in connection 
therewith.” 

Many of its provisions were standard 
ones in safety legislation. Others were per- 
haps new, and devised with a wider view, 
such as the undertaking of safety research 
projects. There was also provision for “the 
continuation and extension of  federal- 
provincial co-operation in this field . 
The over-all aim could be said to be to 
promote the safety and well-being of per- 
sons employed in the federal sphere, based 
on consultation and co-operation,” Mr. 
Currie said. 

The Department of Labour, he went on, 
had been promoting accident prevention 
among federal government departments, 
Carrying out inspections and _ providing 
technical advisory service. This work was 
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carried out under a section in the statute 
that provides workmen’s compensation to 
employees of the federal public service. The 
Government Employees Compensation Act 
covers about 228,000 employees in some 
85 departments and agencies. 

There is scarcely a trade or occupation un- 
represented somewhere in these groups [of 
employees]; every sort of work, every type of 
skill, every level of technical specialization and 
every profession is to be found .. . The widest 
possible geographic distribution aggravates the 
usual difficulties of training, supervision and 
co-ordination of safety work. It may not be 
generally realized that over three quarters of 
the public service of Canada is located outside 
of Ottawa. 


A few departments were well organized 
for accident prevention and were getting 
good results. “A number of Crown agencies, 
notably Polymer Corporation and Canadian 
Arsenals Ltd., have well-developed, vigorous 
accident prevention programs that are 
achieving freqency rates well below the 
public service average, which was 13.55 in 
1961-62. I understand that this is slightly 
higher—less than 1 point higher—than 
the average last year of all industries 
reporting to the IAPA,” Mr. Currie said. 


Statistics of industrial fatalities compiled 
by the Department of Labour showed that 
during the four-year period 1958-61 an 
average of 1,200 workers had lost their 
lives each year as a result of industrial 
accidents or diseases. He did not accept the 
view that these deaths were “an inevitable 
part of the price of our modern industrial 
activity.” 

In relation to the number of persons at 
work, the average fatality rate for the four 
years was 2 per 10,000 workers. There 
appeared to be some downward trend, the 
rate having been 2.2 in 1958 and 1.9 in 
1960, a decrease of 14 per cent. There were 
signs of a further drop in 1961. 


So far, Mr. Currie pointed out, there 
were no national figures on industrial 
accidents comparable to the statistics on 
fatalities, largely because of provincial dif- 
ferences in methods of compiling accident 
statistics. For a number of years the federal 
and provincial Departments of Labour and 
the Workmen’s Compensation Boards had 
been jointly studying this question, and in 
1961 the federal Department had concluded 
an arrangement with each of the 10 com- 
pensation boards according to which, for 
the first time, all lost-time accidents would 
be reported to the federal Department in a 
uniform way. The actual program had 
begun with the year 1962, and the data 
would be forthcoming sometime later this 
year. 
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The speaker quoted Dr. Kingsley Kay, 
Senior Scientific Consultant, Department of 
National Health and Welfare, who had 
undertaken a study of the incidence of in- 
dustrial accidents across the country in 
relation to payroll figures. “In Canada to- 
day industry and labour need the help of 
safety and health consultants if real pro- 
gress is to be made in reducing the total 
of disabilities . . . Employee groups and 
employer associations have possibly a com- 
mon interest in evolving such arrange- 
ments.” 

That common interest to which Dr. Kay 
refers is, of course, “a well-recognized 
feature of the work carried on by the 
joint committees in industry that are 
sponsored by the Labour-Management Co- 
operation Service of my Department,” Mr. 
Currie remarked. 

Turning to the international field, he 
referred to two matters now on the agenda 
of the annual International Labour Con- 
ference in June of the International Labour 
Organization: the prohibition of the sale, 
hire and use of inadequately guarded 


machinery; and benefits in the case of in- 
dustrial accidents and occupational diseases. 


Regarding the first of these, a draft Con- 
vention and supplementary Recommenda- 
tion would be considered at the Conference 
in June this year, and “it is reasonable to 
expect that the next session of the Inter- 
national Labour Conference will produce a 
useful instrument that will enable more 
progress to be made in this admittedly com- 
plicated field,” Mr. Currie said. 

The subject of benefits in case of in- 
dustrial accidents and occupational diseases, 
also to be discussed at the June Conference, 
was being considered by the federal Depart- 
ment of Labour and several of the provin- 
cial Workmen’s Compensation Boards, he 
continued. “Canada with its system of 
sound compensation legislation stretching 
across all provinces, and its extensive ex- 
perience over a long period of time in the 
provision of compensation benefits to in- 
jured workmen, can make a valuable contri- 
bution to these [ILO] deliberations,” Mr. 
Currie believed. 





“Additional Resources Should Be Invested in Vocational Education” 


The three vocational education bills 
introduced in the United States 88th Con- 
gress up to April 1 this year, and the 
views expressed by Republican members of 
the Joint Economic Committee and by the 
Panel of Consultants, represent a consensus 
that additional resources should be invested 
in vocational education, and that the federal 
Government should support additional mea- 
sures to combat youth unemployment, says 
Prof. Sar A. Levitan in the conclusion of 
a report, Vocational Education and Federal 
Policy. 

Dr. Levitan is Research Professor of 
Labour Economics at The George Washing- 
ton University. The report is the second in 
a series of public policy bulletins of the 
W. E. Upjohn Institute for Employment 
Research, a nonprofit research organization 
established in 1945 by the W. E. Upjohn 
Unemployment Trustee Corporation, which 
was formed in 1932 to administer a fund 
set aside by the late Dr. W. E. Upjohn for 


the purpose of carrying on “research into 
the causes and effects of unemployment 
and measures for the alleviation of unem- 
ployment.” 

Dr. Levitan’s report recounts the develop- 
ment of U.S. federal aid for vocational 
education, deals with the scope of present 
federally supported vocational education, 
discusses occupational requirements and 
supply of trained manpower, reports views 
on the role of the federal government in 
improving vocational education, and out- 
lines the provisions of the three proposed 
legislative measures. 

“Underlying the Administration-proposed 
package for vocational and other education 
appears to be a recognition that the tradi- 
tional federally supported vocational educa- 
tion programs, significant as they may be 
in terms of current demand for skills, must 
be viewed as only one type of vocational 
training,” he points out. 


SS 
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Latest Labour Statistics 
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Percentage Change 
From 
Principal Items Date Amount 
Previous | Previous 
Month Year 
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Manpower 
Total civilian labour force (a).........--..-----(000)| May 6, 658 + 1.5 + 1.0 
Bim ployed minvtasee co orttiantis std eee Gi aie Hoya sss (000)| May 6,312 + 3.5 + 0.9 
A pricultire tix ded teats) auisel tale eS- role Watt Maes (000); May 664 + 8.9 — 2.5 
Non-acricuituness sm .o4.uubie= «04 ee eater © (000)| May 5, 648 + 2.9 + 1.3 
Paidsweor cers) iscte skin cee ee hele ee (000)} May 5/157 + 3.5 + 1.4 
At work 35 hours or more............-.(000)} May 5,435 +15.4 — 0.3 
At work less than 35 hours............. (000)| May 737 —32.4 +10.0 
Employed but not at work............. (000)} May 140 —52.9 + 4.5 
Tne plovietite. ters icine aa os aera eit tn as (000)| May 346 —25.1 + 3.0 
TA CAC atch te too Cnchuapravekcters shee erence (000)| May 61 —25.6 — 9.0 
Quebees. Pee Penecves oo tse Gee ees Oe et (000)| May 130 — 28.6 +14.0 
Ontariol eee eek RT oi (000)} May 80 —25.9 — 1.2 
Praivie ctacrnabvindeaite sso apne aeemiaees ree (000)| May 40 —20.0 +11.1 
PACIIIC. onde ones Soktists s eMeeo eer ae Sak (000)| May 35 —12.5 — 7.9 
Without work and seeking work................ (000)| May 329 —25.2 + 1.5 
On temporary layoff up to 30 days............. (000)| May 17 —22.7 +41.7 
Industrial employment (1949=100)..............-65- March iW haere + 0.3 + 2.2 
Manufacturing employment (1949=100)............. March T2a0 + 0.4 + 2.8 
Tmmiprations as decease se dries ort ee tee ib 3 mos.{| 13,410 ~_ +14.0 
Destined to.the labour foreé 2.0. a) eum se 1963, —)) 6; 761. - +18.4 
Strikes and Lockouts 
Strikes and lockouts.a..ss5 o= see cs oa ee ee oe eee May 44 + 4.8 — 2.2 
NO. Of WOrkers INVOLVEU..,2 20-8 sete seer cast May 6, 214 —27.4 —64.2 
Duration in’ man days. cocci 2-8 14s te es May 30,300 —35.8 —78.3 
Earnings and Income 
Average weekly wages and salaries (ind. comp.)........ March $82.98 + 0.1 + 3.2 
Average hourly earnings (mie)... p56 ae nae + -< Sans March $ 1.93 0.0 + 3.2 
Average hours worked per week (mfg.)............. March 40.9 + 0.5 — 0.2 
Averaze weekly wares’ (mip.) (024.250 e ha eee wanes March $79.02 + 0.7 + 3.1 
Consumer price index (1949=100)................... May t32to 0.0 + 1.7 
Index numbers of weekly wages in 1949 dollars 
(1949 = 100) asim. cee Pooere. Ee a he March $59. 73 + 0.6 + 1.5 
‘Lotaklabour IncOmMG: <earcsuaeninen toAa. pos $000, 000.| March Tid + 0.9 + 6.2 
Industrial Production 
Total (aiverace 1940 = 100) 27 .eeeras reins eae oe tee April 189.9 — 1.0 + 5.4 
Manufacturing i arse ae Le RRR cee oe April 168.9 — 0.2 + 5.5 
dura bl Gatieal cess ck. eer wattantewc tee. April 1i2.0 + 1.2 + 7.6 
INOD-C 08 BLOG ie aries cacaaek ad cers APRS Beer April 165.9 — 1.4 + 3.8 





(a) Distribution of these figures between male and female workers can be obtained from The Labour 
Force, a monthly publication of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. These figures are the result of a 
monthly survey conducted by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics for the purpose of providing estimates 
of the labour force characteristics of the civilian non-institutional population of working age. (More than 
35,000 households chosen by area sampling methods in approximately 170 different areas in Canada are 
visited each month.) The civilian labour force is that portion of the civilian non-institutional population 
14 years of age and over that was employed or unemployed during the survey week. 
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EMPLOYMENT REVIEW 





Employment and Unemployment, May 


Employment increased seasonally between 
April and May, by an estimated 215,000 to 
6,312,000. Unemployment fell during the 
month by some 116,000 to 346,000, a 
smaller drop than that indicated by the 
seasonal pattern. 


The estimated labour force in May was 
6,658,000, an increase of 68,000 or about 
1 per cent from a year earlier. Employment 
was 58,000 higher than in May 1962. There 
was little change over the year in the num- 
ber of unemployed. 


Employment 

Employment reflected the general up- 
swing in seasonal activity across the 
country. Between April and May, farm 
employment rose seasonally by 54,000. 
Non-farm employment increased by 161,- 
000, which rise was also in line with 
seasonal expectations. At this time of year 
a heavy volume of hiring takes place in 
construction and manufacturing. 


The employment gain over a year earlier 
was about 1 per cent; the largest gains 
reportedly took place in manufacturing, 
construction and transportation. Employ- 
ment in agriculture was down 17,000 over 
the year, and was unchanged or slightly 
higher in other industries. 

There was no appreciable change in 
employment in three of the five regions; 
Ontario and British Columbia registered 
gains of 2.1 and 3.2 per cent respectively 
over the year. 


Unemployment 
Of the 346,000 unemployed in May, 
292,000 were men; 158,000 were married 
men. An estimated 60,000, or 17 per cent 
of the total, were teen-agers. Some 183,000 


persons, or slightly more than half the 
total, had been unemployed for three 
months or less. An estimated 94,000 had 
been seeking work for from four to six 
months, and 69,000 for seven months or 
more. 


Unemployment in May represented 5.2 
per cent of the labour force, compared 
with 5.1 per cent in May 1962 and 7.0 per 
cent in May 1961. Unemployment rates 
were slightly higher than last year in the 
Quebec and Prairie regions and somewhat 
lower in the three remaining regions. 


Seasonally adjusted, the unemployment 
rate in May 1963 was 5.7 per cent; for 
May 1962 it was 5.6 per cent. The rate has 
fluctuated between 5.4 and 5.8 per cent 
since the beginning of this year. 

Statistics adjusted for seasonal move- 
ments are useful in making assessments of 
underlying trends. Seasonally adjusted esti- 
mates, however, do not always clearly 
reveal basic movements because of irregular 
fluctuations and unavoidable imperfections 
in methods of seasonal adjustment. Because 
of the approximation employed in the pro- 
jections of the seasonal factors used for 
current estimates, periodic revisions are 
necessary. 

The limitations of seasonally adjusted 
estimates require that some caution be 
exercised in using them. A high degree of 
precision cannot, therefore, be attached to 
the seasonally adjusted unemployment 
rates, especially in the context of month- 
to-month changes. In assessing current 


LABOUR MARKET CONDITIONS 


DN ——————————————————— —————————————————_ 


Labour Surplus 








Labour Market 1 | 
Areas 
May May | May 
1963 1962 1963 
IMELFOPOLITAN: se asec tes selects > 2 2 9 
Major IBohiGWigtle lo Soph naganar 7 6 15 
Major Agricultural............. 2 2 5 
WENORS hence os Men as oa 13 11 29 
Ota a rant cn hata eutete:s 24 21 58 
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movements, the data for a number of 
preceding months must be taken into 
consideration. 
Approximate Labour 
Balance Shortage 
2 3 4 
May May May May May 
1962 1963 1962 1963 1962 
8 1 2 — — 
16 4 4 _ — 
6 Hf 6 — — 
29 16 18 — — 
59 28 30 == ae 


CLASSIFICATION OF LABOUR MARKET AREAS—MAY 










SUBSTANTIAL MODERATE APPROXIMATE LABOUR 
LABOUR SURPLUS LABOUR SURPLUS BALANCE SHORTAGE 
Group | Group 2 Group 3 Group 4 
St. John’s —y»CALGARY —»>OTTAWA-HULL 
Vanesuverhiew LG oriepe ON 
estminster alirax 
METROPOLITAN AREAS Hamilton 
r force 75,000 or more Montreal 
Oe —)QUEBEC-LEVIS 
Toronto 
Windsor 
—> WINNIPEG 
Corner Brook Brantford Guelph 
Joliette Cornwall Kitchener 
Lac St. Jean Farnham-Granby London 
Moncton —> FT. WILLIAM- —»>SARNIA 
New Glasgow PT. ARTHUR 
Sad d’Or Ringo ie 
a iagara Peninsula 
MAJOR INDUSTRIAL A’ ish al Osean 
(labour force 25,000-75,000; 60 Peterborough 
per cent or more in non-agri- —»>SAINT JOHN 
cultural activity) —»>SHERBROOKE 
Sudbury 
—»SYDNEY 
—»)>TIMMINS-KIRKLAND 
LAKE 
—-»TROIS RIVIERES 
Victoria 
Ratio _|_BtiRuorrarom peace 
etford-Lac 
MAJOR, AGE Cort itale 1 Meese ville Chatham —?MOOSE, JAW 
St. Georges —>RED DEER —)>NORTH BATTLE- 
(labour force 25,000-75,000; 40 —}>YORKTON FORD 
per cent or more in agricul- —»>PRINCE ALBERT 
ture) —>REGINA 
—y> SASKATOON : 
Bathurst —»BRACEBRIDGE 
Campbellton —»>BEAUHARNOIS —»> BRAMPTON 
Dawson Creek Belleville-Trenton —»>CENTRAL VAN- 
Fredericton —>BRIDGEWATER COUVER ISLAND 
Gaspe Chilliwack —)» DRUMHELLER 
Montmagny —>CRANBROOK Galt 
Newcastle —y» DAUPHIN Goderich 
Okanagan Valley Drummondville Kitimat 
Prince George- —>EDMUNDSTON Listowel 
Quesnel —)>GRAND FALLS —»ST. HYACINTHE 
Quebec North Kamloops St. Thomas 
hore —»>KENTVILLE —»> SIMCOE 
See Lag ite ee aba p 
t. Stephen erese Swift Current 
MINOR AREAS Summerside Lindsay Walkerton 
(labour force 10,000 ta 25,000} Medicine Hat —> WEYBURN 
North Bay Woodstock- 
Owen Sound Tillsonburg 
—»> PEMBROKE 
Portage la Prairie 
—>PRINCE RUPERT 
—»STE. AGATHE- 
ST. JEROME 
—-»>ST. JEAN 
Sault Ste. Marie 
Sorel 
Trail-Nelson 
—>TRURO 
—>VALLEYFIELD 















Victoriaville 
—> WOODSTOCK, N.B. 
—» YARMOUTH 





—>The areas shown in capital letters are those that have been reclassified during the month; an arrow indicates the group from which they 
moved. For an explanation of the classification used, see following page. 
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Explanatory Note to “Classification of Labour Market Areas” 


The system of classifying the labour market 
situation in individual areas is an analytical 
device whose purpose is to give a clear and 
brief picture of local market conditions based 
on an appraisal of the situation in each area. 
In considering each category, it is necessary 
to keep in mind the marked seasonal fluctua- 
tions in labour requirements in Canada. Labour 
surpluses are consistently highest in each year 
from December to March and lowest from 
July to October. 


_ The criteria on which this classification system 
is based are as follows:— 


Group 1: Labour Surplus. Areas in which 
current or immediately prospective labour sup- 
ply exceeds demand in almost all of the major 
occupations. This situation usually exists when 
the ratio of registrations for employment on file 
at NES offices to paid workers, including those 
looking for jobs, is more than 10.0, 12.0 or 14.0 
per cent, depending on the size and character 
of the area. 


Group 2: Labour Surplus. Areas in which 
current or immediately prospective labour sup- 
ply exceeds demand in about half of the major 
occupations. The situation usually exists when 
the ratio of registrations for employment on file 
at NES offices to paid workers, including those 
looking for jobs, is more than 5.9 or 6.9 per 
cent, but less than 10.0, 12.0 or 14.0 per cent, 
depending on the size and character of the 
area. 


Group 3: Balanced Labour Supply. Areas 
in which current or immediately prospective 
labour demand and supply are approximately 
in balance for most of the major occupations. 
The situation usually exists when the ratio of 
registrations for employment on the file at NES 
offices to paid workers, including those looking 
for jobs, is more than 1.9 per cent or 2.4 per 
cent, but less than 6.0 or 7.0 per cent, depend- 
ing on the size and character of the area. 


Group 4: Labour Shortage. Areas in which 
current or immediately prospective labour de- 
mand exceeds supply in most of the major 
occupations. This situation usually exists when 
the ratio of registrations for employment on file 
at NES offices to paid workers, including those 
looking for jobs, is less than 2.0 or 2.5 per 
cent, depending on the size and character of 
the area. 


The classification of areas does not depend 
solely on the ratio of job registrations to paid 
workers. All areas, an dparticularly those in 
which the ratio is close to the limits of the 
above-mentioned ranges, are examined closely 
in the light of other kinds of information to 
see whether they should or should not be 
reclassified. Information on labour market con- 
ditions at local areas is obtained mainly from 
monthly reports submitted by each of the local 


offices of the National Employment Service. 
This information is supplemented by reports 
from field representatives of the Department 
of Labour who regularly interview businessmen 
about employment prospects in their companies, 
statistical reports from the Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics and relevant reports from other 
federal government departments, from provin- 
cial and municipal governments and from non- 
governmental sources. 


The term “labour market” as used in this 
section refers to a geographical area in which 
there is a concentration of industry to which 
most of the workers living in the area com- 
mute daily. The term is not meant to imply that 
labour is a commodity and subject to the 
same kind of demand and supply factors oper- 
ative in other markets. 


To facilitate analysis, all labour market areas 
considered in this review have been grouped 
into four different categories (metropolitan, 
major industrial, major agricultural, and minor) 
on the basis of the size of the labour force in 
each and the proportion of the labour force 
engaged in agriculture. This grouping is not 
meant to indicate the importance of an area 
to the national economy. The key to this group- 
ing is shown in the classification of labour 
market areas on page 490. 


The geographical boundaries of the labour 
market areas dealt with in this section do not 
coincide with those of the municipalities for 
which they are named. In general the boun- 
daries of these areas coincide with the district 
serviced by the respective local office or offices 
of the National Employment Service. In a 
number of cases, local office areas have been 
amalgamated and the names used _ include 
several other local office areas, as follows: 
Farnham-Granby includes Cowansville; Mont- 
real includes Ste. Anne de Bellevue; Lac St. 
Jean includes Chicoutimi, Dolbeau, Jonquiére, 
Port Alfred, Roberval and Alma; Gaspe in- 
cludes Causapscal, Chandler, Matane and New 
Richmond; Quebec North Shore includes La 
Malbaie, Forestville, Sept Iles and Baie Co- 
meau; Sherbrooke includes Magog; Trois 
Riviéres inclydes Louiseville; Toronto includes 
Long Branch, Oakville, Western and Newmar- 
ket; Sudbury includes Elliot Lake; Niagara 
Peninsula includes Welland, Niagara Falls, St. 
Catharines, Fort Erie and Port Colborne; Van- 
couver-New Westminster includes Mission City; 
Central Vancouver Island includes Courtenay, 
Duncan, Nanaimo and Port Alberni; and 
Okanagan Valley includes Kelowna, Penticton 
and Vernon. 

The 110 labour market areas covered in this 
analysis include 90 or 95 per cent of all paid 
workers in Canada. 
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Civilian Rehabilitation 


Ontario Association for Retarded Children 


{0th annual conference told that highlight of past year was increased interest 
in training for, and in sheltered workshop programs for, young retarded adults 


“Training Unlimited—A New Emphasis 
on Adult Services” was the theme of the 
10th annual conference of the Ontario 
Association for Retarded Children, held in 
Kingston April 25 to 27. The highlight 
of the year was the increasing interest and 
developments in training and sheltered work- 
shop programs for the young retarded adults 
of the community. Reports showed such 
programs had increased from 8 to 21 during 
the year. More than 100 directors and 
instructors of adult training, representing 
32 local areas, attended a recent workshop 
in Toronto. 

Added impetus was given to adult services 
with the announcement by Hon. William G. 
Davis, Ontario Minister of Education, that 
the provincial Government was working on 
a long-range program that promises even- 
tually to relieve local associations of the 
necessity to raise money for the operation 
of the day-school program. This, coupled 
with the fact that many of the earlier 
students in Associations schools are reach- 
ing the age of 18 and are no longer eligible 
to attend day schools, brings home to the 
locals their responsibility for providing con- 
tinuing services if these young people are 
to have any opportunity of becoming wholly 
or partly independent. 

That mentally retarded adults can be 
trained to perform satisfactorily in a variety 
of jobs in industry was emphasized by all 
speakers. Dr. G. Allan Roeher, Executive 
Director of the Canadian Association for 
Retarded Children reported that there are 
now more than 40 activity centres and 
sheltered workshops in Canada; he predicted 
that this number will double within a year. 

Dr. Roeher emphasized the need to step 
up efforts to place these young people in 
industrial jobs. He recommended a thorough 
study of the local industrial and business 
life and advised locals to call upon the 
business talents and skills of the community 
to provide advisory services to the local 
effort. He described a program being planned 
in one of the western provinces under which 
the student, during his last three years at 
school, works half-days on a job in industry 
and attends academic classes half-days. 

Nicholas Kayafas, Director of the adult 
training program in Gary, Indiana, em- 
phasized the importance of using a business- 
like approach to the development of adult 
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training programs. “The workshop still re- 
quires primarily the same basic management 
rules and techniques as any other enter- 
prise,” he said. 

Mr. Kayafas also stressed the need for 
a good placement program. “One of the 
measurements of a successful program, as 
far as the employable retardate is con- 
cerned,” he said, “is the number that can 
be placed in jobs. The director, or his staff, 
must locate the available jobs, talk the 
employer into hiring, and follow up on 
the retardate’s progress once he begins work. 
To do this, the staff must be familiar with 
the capabilities of the young adults in the 
workshop. The program must teach the 
trainee what he lacks in the way of holding 
a job before placement is attempted. A 
number of poor placements could earn such 
a poor reputation for the retardate in the 
community as to make further job place- 
ment difficult.” 

Peter Nobes de Burgh, Chairman of the 
Adult Services Committee, Canadian Asso- 
ciation for Retarded Children, spoke of the 
importance of developing adequate adult 
services in the community and the need 
for the support of all levels of government, 
the community, and public and private agen- 
cies. He outlined the responsibilities of local 
associations to continually review their pro- 
grams. 

Mrs. Eileen Hankin outlined the develop- 
ment of a workshop for the retarded in 
Barrie which opened on May 4, 1959. This 
workshop had very little in the way of 
equipment. A few tables and chairs were 
donated at the beginning and the purchase 
of a duplicating machine and a typewriter 
had enabled the workshop to supply mimeo- 
graph service. The stencil cutting is done 
by a staff member, but collating, stapling, 
folding, labelling and stamping are done 
by the trainees. Service is provided for 
organizations and minutes and reports are 
prepared and mailed. The workshop has 
expanded twice and its success can be 
attributed to two facts: the program is not 
built on sympathy but rather the service 
has been advertised as the city’s newest 
industry providing services at a fair price, 
and a good job is guaranteed. “Don’t fit 
your work to your trainees; train your 
trainees to fit into the work you can obtain 
in your community,” she advised. 
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Older Workers 


OECD Seminar on Age and Employment 


That a person’s chronological age is a highly unsatisfactory measure of his 
occupational utility and adaptability was one of participants’ conclusions 


The report of the five-day seminar on age 
and employment held in Stockholm in April 
1962 under the sponsorship of the Organiza- 
tion for Economic Co-operation and Devel- 
opment (OECD) has now been received. A 
preliminary report was described in the 
LaBour GAZETTE for August 1962, page 919. 

The report, “Age and Employment,” gives 
the following as the main conclusions result- 
ing from the deliberations at the seminar. 

1. There is satisfactory evidence that in 
all participating countries a new and grow- 
ing problem exists concerning age and 
employment. Those involved are in the 
second half of their working lives, that is, 
above the age of 40 years. 

2. The present nature and extent of the 
problem in a particular country will be a 
complex function of its population structure 
and trends, its labour market economy, its 
rate of technological change, and its social 
and educational pattern. 

3. Three specific problems can be dis- 
tinguished, and although related, should be 
given separate attention. These are: 

(a) The effects on men and women 
beyond the mid-point of their working lives 
of recent acceleration in the rate of tech- 
nological change. These effects are prin- 
cipally those of increased stress and diffi- 
culty of re-deployment. 

(b) The transitional phase around the 
usual pensionable ages, in which men and 
women are, in general, still capable of 
socially useful activity whether remunerated 
or voluntary, although probably not fully 
capable of continuing further their previous 
full-time employment. 

(c) The phase—essentially a new one 
for the majority of the working popula- 
tion—in which many years must be spent 
in full retirement. 

4. The problems faced by those usually 
described as the unskilled and semi-skilled, 
whether in factory or office, are found to be 
generally much greater than those faced by 
the skilled or highly-trained persons. 

5. The chronological age of a person is 
a highly unsatisfactory measure of his or 
her occupational utility and adaptability. 

6. The communication of facts obtained by 
research workers in a variety of disciplines, 
to those in government, in management and 
in the trade unions—who alone can im- 
plement them—appears not to have been 
highly successful to date. 
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As the seminar was convened to provide 
a stepping-stone to action, it was thought 
essential that, arising from its conclusions, 
there should be some positive recommenda- 
tions that could be laid before those bodies, 
both national and international, which might 
see fit to give them consideration followed 
by possible action. The following is a sum- 
marized version of some of the recom- 
mendations: 


fii view of the need™’ for “closer 
collaboration between research workers of 
different countries, and between different 
disciplines, it was suggested that attention 
be given by relevant international bodies to 
ways of supplementing existing machinery 
for scientific collaboration. One method 
would be to make possible meetings between 
individuals and between small groups of 
research workers in different countries. 


2. It was suggested that attention be 
drawn to the potential contribution of occu- 
pational health services. Three areas of 
action were specified: 

(a) Counselling, both of the individual 
and of those responsible for administrative 
decisions affecting the employability of those 
past 40 years of age. 

(b) Preventive action, by means of 
periodic medical examinations and the 
application, through such a program, of 
principles devised from scientific research 
into the specific problems of aging. 

(c) Co-operation with research workers, 
especially in the attempt to develop prac- 
tical techniques for assessing functional age 
in the variety of aspects relevant to work 
demands. 

3. The seminar stressed the need for 
positive action at the governmental level. 
Suggested actions were: 

(a) an occasional direct approach at 
ministerial level to alert employers and trade 
unions to both needs and solutions; 

(b) a strengthening of the employment 
services by the special training of more 
officers as counsellors; 

(c) the greater use of accelerated train- 
ing in public training programs and the 
availability of local advisers to assist firms 
in providing retraining for their employees; 

(d) that greater attention be paid to the 
possibility of influencing the flow of new 
employment to areas likely to be affected 
by rapid technological change. 
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Women’s Bureau 





Women Graduates in Part-Time Work 


The International Federation of Uni- 
versity Women, at the invitation of the ILO, 
participated last year in a survey of part- 
time work for women, limiting its enquiry 
to university graduates. Replies were 
received from 22 countries, half in Europe, 
the others in North and South America, 
Asia, Africa and Oceania. The Canadian 
Federation has made the report of the sur- 
vey available. 

Persistent shortages of trained personnel 
and lessening prejudice against women’s 
working had resulted in widespread growth 
of part-time work for women. Yet in a 
few countries—Finland, Israel, Luxem- 
bourg, Thailand and West Germany—it 
was practically non-existent, and in the 
public service of certain Latin American 
countries, with a regular schedule of 5 to 
6 hours daily, the need for part-time 
arrangements did not arise. Unique was a 
law for the public service of Denmark 
which entitled a woman with children 
under 18 to have her hours reduced by one- 
third or one-half if the service would not 
be impaired. 

Professions—Everywhere, teaching took 
first place among part-time professions. 
Doctors, pharmacists, dietitians, physio- 
therapists, speech therapists, psychologists 
and guidance counsellors also reported 


part-time employment. Physicists and 
chemists on research work in industrial and 
technical laboratories were sometimes 


engaged part-time. Law practice, difficult to 
adjust to a limited schedule, offered fewer 
possibilities, but women with legal training 
served as legal secretaries, assistants or 
social workers in the courtroom. Journalists, 
radio and television workers, librarians and 
translators worked on reduced schedules. 
Schedules—The time worked varied: one 
to two hours per day, two or three days per 
week, half a day regularly or a certain 
number of months a year. Often hours were 
adjusted to requirements of the profes- 
sion rather than to personal convenience. 
Advantages, disadvantages—Most univer- 
sity graduates working part-time were mar- 
ried women with children. Part-time work 
fitted in with family responsibilities as well 
as having obvious financial incentive. 
These women believed that work carried 
with it distinct intellectual benefits, enhanc- 
ing the woman’s feeling of personal worth 
in the family circle, the community and the 
profession on which she had spent years 
of preparation. 
Greater confidence in the guiding of 
children, better understanding of the 
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husband’s work, stimulating social contacts, 
an eye to increasing activity later in life 
with the lessening of family responsibility, 
and ability, if mecessary, to earn a living 
were other gains mentioned by those sur- 
veyed. A part-time schedule also permitted 
the carrying out of social duties and 
acceptance of honorary positions incum- 
bent on a professional woman. 

Keeping up with scientific advances, so 
vital in certain disciplines, was often too 
onerous with a full-time profession. The 
Swedish Association cited examples of 
women doctors who did full-time hospital 
duty for six months of the year and 
devoted the other six months to acquiring 
further specialization. In some fields, how- 
ever, a reduced schedule was a deterrent to 
professional development, allowing an 
amateur attitude or spirit of stagnation to 
creep in. Combining income of husband and 
wife for tax purposes, and the poor 
prospects of advancement were sometimes 
discouraging features of part-time work. 

In the absence of definite policy or 
legislation, part-time work might be 
governed by temporary and _ personal 
arrangements, insecure and even _pre- 
carious in nature. Remuneration poorly 
adapted to responsibility, and exclusion 
from health insurance, pensions and paid 
vacations were other disadvantages fre- 
quently mentioned. Nevertheless, in some 
cases proportionally higher rates for part- 
time work compensated for the lack of 
fringe benefits; where competence and 
responsibility were the essential factors 
rather than the number of working hours, 
half-time commanded 60 to 70 per cent of 
the normal salary for full-time work. 

Attitudes, Trends—Employers often de- 
plored the added clerical costs of personnel 
details and higher turnover. Combinations 
of part-time and full-time staff with dif- 
ferent starting and finishing hours, they 
thought, were not conducive to good morale. 
Nevertheless, those who were more con- 
cerned with the service rendered than the 
number of hours worked would rather 
comply with part-time arrangements than risk 
the loss of a skilled employee. After satisfac- 
tory experience with part-time service, they 
became more favourably inclined to it. 

There was little evidence of pressure for 
legal measures or policies covering part- 
time employment. One association men- 
tioned that trade unions were opposed to 
such legislation, fearing that it might lead to 
the denal of full-time employment to women 
in need of earning the maximum salary. 
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COLLECTIVE BARGAINING REVIEW 





Collective Bargaining Scene 


Agreements covering 500 or more employees, 
excluding those in the construction industry 


Part |—Agreements Expiring During June, July and August 
(except those under negotiation in May) 


Company and Location 
Bathurst Power & Paper, Bathurst, N.B. ........ 


Belt Mfrs. Assn., Montreal, Que. ..........-:ssscessessees 
Consolidated Paper, Nicauba, QUE. .............0:e1 
Domil Limited, Sherbrooke, Que. .............::ee 
ey Seca Electrohome Industries, Kitchener, 
nt. 
Dominion Glass, Wallaceburg, Ont. ................... 
Dominion Oilcloth & Linoleum, Montreal, Que. 
Dominion Steel & Coal, Montreal, Que. .............. 
Dominion Stores, Montreal & vicinity, Que. ...... 
Donnacona Paper, Riviere Jacques-Cartier, Que. 
Dress Mfrs. Guild, Toronto, Ont. 2.0... 
DuPont of Canada, Maitland, Ont. .................0 
Fraser Cos., Atholville, Edmundston & New- 
castle, N.B. 


cle idieia.w tales ers ela po c'Sis vols’ wlelelc ei a[p eins 60.0. n G4/¢0.0 we ocissiesiceeseees0so0se esos 


RivicecslsleS ive cie'siaicluens tl) Heb weleleiseclesivcesiesecices 


acc e cree neers eee ees eeses esse sssees sess HOF HESese® 


Union 
Paper Makers (AFL-CIO/CLC), Pulp & 
netlpe Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) & 
others 


Ladies’ Garment Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Bush Wkrs., Farmers’ Union (Ind.) 
Textile Federation (CNTU) 


Nat. Council of Cdn. Labour (Ind.) 
Glass & Ceramic Wkrs. (AFL-C1LO/CLC) 
CNTU-chartered local 

Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC 

Retail Clerks (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Pulp & Paper Wkrs. Federation (CNTU) 
Ladies’ Garment Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Chemical Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Pulp & Paper Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Distillery Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Sales Empl. (Ind.) 


Part Il—Negotiations in Progress During May 


Bargaining 


Company and Location 
Alberta Govt. Telephones, province-wide 


Aluminum Co., Kitimat & Kemano, B.C. ........ 
Assn. des Marchands Detaillants (Produits 
Alimentaires), Quebec, Que. ...:...5cc.ssss.cceeee 
Assn. Patronale des Services MHospitaliers, 
Quebec). Ques cs eee becaerl evebaens..--- 
Assn. Patronale des Services Hospitaliers, 


GETS ot fon © 10 ae eer Sh yy eee 
Ayers Limited, Lachute, Que. .........: cscs 
Calearya.City) Alta. geek... ptstadtaes-o------ iis rotn s+: 
Galeary City, Alta. sa.4:.4sSeei. cee Se... 
Calgary General Hospital, Calgary, Alta. ........ 
Canada Cement, N.B., Que., Ont., Man., & Alta. 
Canada Steamship Lines, Ont. & Que. ............ 
CBC, company-wide) 52.22 eeicterisete ened esentsenen oes 
CNR, North Sydney, N.S. ......cececseerseesseessenes 
Cdn. Sugar Factories, Picture Butte, Raymond 

&aipaber, sAlialys a. 22)... wie e.c. -PRIE-Ss:.., 
Cdn. Westinghouse, Three Rivers, Que. ............ 
Wee Mfg. & Trading, Gaspe Peninsula, 

Aven ee oe nen ty ee OE 18 ae 8 eee th da Dae eee 
Clothing Mfrs. Assn., Farnham, Quebec & 

RSCTA VIM ROG ces cn totic. ccs tte ees Sens onay terete be 

Commission des Ecoles Catholiques, Montreal, 


OT ieee Fr recs Fo ge Bae anos eee comarca srmsan ee Sass 2+ 8 


Consolidated Paper, Cap de la Madeleine & 
"THrees Rivers; , Ques 9 <sociced-0..-ssapasseehs-c0tecennnsFoosose 


This review is prepared by the Collective Bargaining Section, 


Union 
LB.E.W. (AFL-CIO/CLC) (traffic empl.) 
Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Commerce Empl. Federation (CNTU) 

Service Empl. Federation (CNTU) (female 
empl.) 

Service Empl. Federation (CNTU) 


empl.) 
United Textile Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Public Empl. (CLC) (inside empl.) 
Public Empl. (CLC) (outside empl.) 
Public Empl. (CLC) 
Cement Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Railway Clerks (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Radio & T.V. Empl. (ARTEC) (Ind.) 
LL.A. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


CLC-chartered local 
LB.E.W. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


(male 


Bush Wkrs., Farmers’ Union (Ind.) 
Clothing Wkrs. Federation (CNTU) 


Public Service Empl. Federation (CNTU) 


(maintenance empl.) 


Paper Makers (AFL-CIO/CLC) & Pulp and 
Paper Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Labour-Management 


Division, of the Economics and Research Branch. 
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Company and Location 
Consolidated Paper, Grand’Mere, Que. 


Consolidated Paper, Shawinigan, Que. ................ 
Council of Printing Industries, Toronto, Ont. .... 


David & Frere, Montreal, Que. 
Denison Mines, Elliot Lake, Ont. 
Dominion Rubber (Footwear & Warehouse 
Divs.), Guelph & Kitchener, Ont. 
Dominion Rubber (Rubber Div.), St. Jerome, 
CUES eccrine ee ee eae an cae eeincceet ts 
Dominion Steel & Coal, Sydney, N.S. 
Dominion Steel & Coal, Trenton, N.S. 
Domtar Se (Donnacona Paper), Don- 
nacona, 
Domtar Pulp “e Paper (Newsprint Division), 
Red Rock, Ont. 


eee eee ee eee eee eee ee eee ey 


Stitt! fe oo ory 


Domtar Pulp & Paper age & Boxboard Divi- 

sion), Windsor, 
Dress & Sportswear Mis. Guild, Montreal, Que. 
Dunlop Canada, Toronto, Ont. 
Eastern Canada Newsprint Group, Que. & NS. 


E. B. Eddy, Hull, Que. 


Fee eee eee eee ee oe OSE ODOC OST OOSOEOEOO EDS 


E. B. Eddy, Parent & Lower Dumoine, Que. .... 


Edmonton City, Alta. 
Employing Printers’ Assn., Montreal, Que. .... 
Employing Printers’ Assn., Montreal, Que. 
Gaspesia woods contractors, Chandler, Que. 
B. F. Goodrich, Kitchener, Ont. 
Goodyear Cotton, St. Hyacinthe, 
Hamilton City, Ont. 
Hamilton City, Ont. 
Hotel Dieu St. Vallier, Chicoutimi, 
K. V. P. Company, Espanola, Ont. 


Que. 


ee eee eee eee ee ee eee eee eee ey 


ee eee ee eee eee eee eee ee ee 


Kimberly-Clark Paper, Terrace Bay, Ont. ........ 
(ever Bros:y" OFOntO. Ot ee 
MacDonald Tobacco, Montreal, Que. 
MacMillan, ieee ‘& Powell River & others, 

BC. icoast 
MacMillan, Bloedel & Powell River & others. 

BC) Coast ae), Seen. A ee, 
Manitoba Rolling “Mill, Selkirk, Man. 
Manitoba) Telephonesasenn tee Gan 


PARNER eee meen eee ewe n mre e eres ese eee ee esses eeecaeeeeees 


Manitoba Telephone 
Manitoba Telephone 


Marathon Corp., Marathon, Ont. 
Miner Rubber, Granby, Que. SER Pe ee 
Net Brunswick Power Commission, province- 
WI LMS boy Cove, Pe ae ee es bea eer ae. 
Ontario-Minnesota Fort Frances & 
Kenora 4cO nities 28, With wetere 4, corel apna pal 


Ottawa Civic Hospital, Ottawa, Ont. ................ 
Price Bros., Kenogami & Riverbend, Que. 
ProvincialysPaper,.a Lnoroida Opti... 5... 
Quebec Cartier Mining, Port Cartier & Lac 

Jeannine, Que. 
Quebec North Shore Paper, Baie Comeau, Que. 


R.C.A. Victor, Montreal, Que. ....cec0cceeacscavs-.. 
Regent Knitting Mills, St. Jerome, Que. 
E. S. & A. Robinson (Can.), Leaside, Ont. .... 


eee Paper, Mont Rolland & St. Jerome, 
Ug Nicene cote ©... meine. Soiieten Ih ane 
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Union 
Paper Makers (AFL-CIO/CLC) & Pulp & 
Paper Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Paper Makers (AFL-CIO/CLC) & Pulp & 
Paper Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Typographical Union (AFL-CIO/CLC) (com- 
posing room ae 
Empl. Assn. (Ind.) 
Steelworkers (AEYct0/cLC) 


Rubber Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Rubber Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Pulp & Paper Wkrs. Federation (CNTU) 


Makers (AFL-CIO/CLC), Pulp 
Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Paper 
Paper 
others 


Pulp & Paper Wkrs. Federation (CNTU) 
Ladies’ Garment Wkrs. (AFL- CIO/CLO} 
Rubber Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Paper Makers (AFL-CIO/CLC), Pulp 
Paper Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


others 

Paper Makers (AFL-CIO/CLC), Pulp 
Paper Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
others 

Carpenters (Lumber & Sawmill Wkrs.) (AFL- 
CIO/CLC) 

Public Empl. (CLC) as empl.) 

Bookbinders (AFL-CIO/CLC 

Printing Pressmen (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Bush Wkrs., Farmers’ Union (Ind.) 

Rubber Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Textile Federation (CNTU) 

Public Empl. (CLC) (office empl.) 


Public Service Empl. (CLC) ees empl.) 
Service Empl. Federation (CNTU) 


Re R 


RR Re 


Paper Makers (AFL-CIO/CLC), Pulp & 
Paper Mill Wkrs. (AFL- CIO/CLC) & 
I.B.E.W. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Pulp & Paper Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) & 
I.B.E.W. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Chemical Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Tobacco Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Paper Makers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Pulp & Paper Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

I.B.E. ihe (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
em 

I.B.E.W. (AFL-CIO/CLC) (traffic empl.) 

Man. Telephone Assn. (Ind.) (clerical & 

maintenance empl.) 

Pulp & Paper Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Rubber Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


I.B.E.W. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Pulp & Paper Mill Wkrs. 


(electrical craft 


(AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Paper Makers (AFL-CIO/CLC), Pulp & 
Papet Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) & 
others 


Public Empl. (CLC) 
Pulp & Paper Wkrs. Federation (CNTU) 
Pulp & Paper Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Paper Makers (AFL-CIO/CLC) & Pulp & 
Paper Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Salaried Empl. Assn. (Ind.) 

Textile Wkrs. Union (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Printing Pressmen (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Paper Makers (AFL-CIO/CLC) & Pulp & 
Paper Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
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Company and Location Union 


Royal Alexandra Hospital, Edmonton, Alta. ... Public Empl. (CLC) 
SAskntche wall GOVETDMENE eck. rere et ookeeccrapene Sask. Govt. Empl. Assn. (Ind.) (labour 
: service empl.) 

TCA, COMPAMY-WIde oo... .ieeceesecesveesesseneessanesensens Air Line Flight Attendants (CLC) 
TG Asrcompany wide! oa sation d...Sus.... 22 eee Air Line Pilots (Ind.) 
Telegram Publishing, Toronto, Ont. ...............4 Newspaper Guild (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Torontos Stars OfOntGy ODL 6 ih ia. nos Nel evades Newspaper Guild (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Union composing rooms, Toronto, Ont. ........ Typographical Union (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Wabasso Cotton, Grand’Mere, Shawinigan & 

PP CeSy RIVETS COE ee iiugss a eddaeko- 0h Fok cats eaehaes «cba scoenee United Textile Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Winnipeg eCity, eMail sacks ..csactigiet witli. ..treect Public Service Empl. (CLC) 
Winnipeg General Hospital, Winnipeg, Man. ..... Public Empl. (CLC) 
Winnipere Metto, UManagecacst.b07t oes tiesct- cons Public Service Empl. (CLC) 


Conciliation Officer 


Assn. des Marchands Detaillants, Quebec & 


IS(TICE OUEs Peres cr teecees meaner ebtaeeest ate cosncenes ees ay wt Federation (CNTU) (garage 
empl. 
B.C. Hotels Assn., New Westminster, Burnaby, 
Brasére valleys, BiGig.. fae ROA e ees: Hotel Empl. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
CBC POMP ani y= Wide Oe OE. ole ote nn ss tiled. 4+ Broadcast Empl. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Cdn. British Aluminum, Baie Comeau, Que. ... Metal Trades Federation (CNTU) 


Dominion Rubber (Tire Div.), Kitchener, Ont. Rubber Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Dominion Steel & Coal (Cdn. Bridge), Walker- 


SUD MOOT Pier Bee ie Pe mee en cee Eee oan Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Fittinessy Limited, “Oshawa, sOntiric.-...csse...4:..2 Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
H. J) Heinz? Leamington, Ont iiins.4..n.ciiinct Packinghouse Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Koi Po Companys. Espanola, sOnt ig cee sin werd. s-as Carpenters (Lumber & Sawmill Wkrs.) (AFL- 
CIO/CLC) 
Northern Forest Products, Port Arthur, Ont. .... NCL ere & Sawmill Wkrs.) (AFL- 
Shell, Oily Montreal, East q- Que eco icsicascseccscecsysess. Empl. Council (Ind.) 


Shipping Federation, Halifax, N.S., Saint John, 
N.B., Montreal, Quebec & Three Rivers, Que. I.L.A. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Stanrock Uranium Mines, Elliot Lake, Ont. .... Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/ CLC) 


Conciliation Board 


BA, Oil "Clarkson," Ont... cipsan ane rans spas Oil Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
B.C. Shipping Federation, various ports, B.C. Longshoremen & Warehousemen (CLC) 
Dairies (various), Vancouver & New Westmin- 


PTW si dgdl Lak Ghd nc Reds aioe eterna ee Lo cere Teamsters (Ind.) 
Dominion “Coal, Glace’ Bay; N.S?) ovc2..c.2c. Mine Wkrs, (Ind.) 
Eastern Canada Stevedoring & two _ others, 
RQ Tig ele cele bl Aaeecke ep e. Nene Si ors ab eA ee ra ILL.A. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Fairey Aviation, Eastern Passage, N.S. ............ Machinists (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Falconbridge Nickel, Falconbridge, Ont. ............. Mine, Mill & Smelter Wkrs. (Ind.) 
Fisheries Assn. & Cold Storage Cos., B.C. ........ United Fishermen (Ind.) & Native Brotherhood 
(Ind.) (shore wkrs.) 
PisheriesmASSMOE it AW. BCBS Lote cakes. tones United Fishermen (Ind.) (tendermen) 
Hospitals” (4) Trois’ Rivierés; "Que. ™.......3.5..5...... Service Empl. Federation (CNTU) 
International Nickel, Port Colborne & Sudbury, 
OP Chel ad tists vcd ahaha ie Le eat ih Sea Re Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Marathon’ Corp. Port’ Arthur, “Ont, © ,.:............:..-. Carpenters (AFL-CIO/CLC) (Lumber & Saw- 
mill Wkrs.) 
Old Sydney Collieries, Sydney Mines, N.S. .... Mine Wkrs. (Ind.) 
Toronto General Hospital, Toronto, Ont. ........ Building Service Empl. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Post-Conciliation Bargaining 
(No cases during May) 


Arbitration 
Hotel Empress (CPR), Victoria, B.C. «0... Railway, Transport & General Wkrs. (CLC) 
Kimberly-Clark & Spruce Falls Paper, Kapuskas- 
ing & Longlac, OMt. «2... ccssssssseeeeereeteneetenenenes Carpenters (Lumber & Sawmill Wkrs.) (AFL- 

CIO/CLC) 

Quebec City, Que. cecsescsssecseseeerserssensersrtessessersees Municipal & School Empl. Federation (Ind.) 
(inside empl.) 

Quebec City, Que. ..ccecesesesesssteneetensensencrseneneesenens Municipal & School Empl. Federation (Ind.) 


(outside empl.) 


Work Stoppage 
(No cases during May) 
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Part Ill—Settlements Reached During May 1963 


(A summary of major terms on the basis of information immediately available. Figures on 
the number of employees covered are approximate.) 


ABITIBI POWER & PAPER & SUBSIDS., QUE., ONT. & MAN.—PAPER MAKERS (AFL-CIO/CLC), 
Pup & Paper Mitt Wxrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) & OTHERS: 2-yr. agreement covering 3,500 empl.— 
wage adjustment of 3¢ an hr. for mechanical trades and other classifications eff. May 1, 1963; 
hourly premiums for empl. assigned to responsibility in the absence of salaried foremen or 
superintendents increased to 12¢ and 22¢, depending on classification, eff. May 1, 1963 (formerly 
8¢ and 18¢); evening and night shift premiums to be increased to 8¢ and 11¢ respectively eff. 
May 1, 1964 (at present 7¢ and 10¢); new provision for height pay amounting to time and one-half 
for specific structures or jobs designated locally; 4 wks. vacation after 20 yrs. of service eff. 
Jan. 1, 1964 (at present after 25 yrs.); employer contributions toward hospital and_medical- 
surgical insurance to be $4.25 a mo. for single empl. and $7 a mo. for married empl. eff. May 1, 
1964; group life insurance for retired empl. maintained at $2,500 at no cost to pensioners; 
pension benefits to be 2% of earnings from Jan. 1, 1947 to Dec. 31, 1962, 1.75% of earnings 
from Jan. 1, 1963 to June 30, 1964 and 2% of earnings from July 1, 1964; eff. May 1, 1964, 
vesting rights to be 50% of employer contributions after 5 yrs. of applicable service, and to be 
increased by 10% annually for each yr. of applicable service until a total of 100% of such 
contributions becomes vested after 10 yrs.; rate for labourer $2.03 an hr. 


ANGLO-CDN. PAPER, FORESTVILLE, QUE.—CARPENTERS (LUMBER & SAWMILL Wkrs.) (AFL- 
CIO/CLC): 3-yr. agreement covering 2,000 empl.—wage increases of 6¢ an hr. eff. May 1, 1963 
and 5¢ an hr. eff. May 1, 1964 for hourly rated empl.; piece-rate increases of 10¢ a cord eff. 
May 1, 1963 and 10¢ a cord eff. May 1, 1964; bonus plan consisting of 5¢ a cord for first 
100 cords, 10¢ a cord for first 150 cords and 15¢ a cord for first 200 cords introduced for wood 
cutters; time and one-half (formerly straight-time pay) to-be paid for time worked in excess of 
54 hrs. a wk.; vacation pay to be 2% of gross earnings after first day of work (formerly after 
50 days) and 3% of gross earnings after 75 days of work (formerly 24% after 100 days); rate 
for labourer after May 1, 1964 will be $1.23 an hr. 


ATomMic ENERGY OF CANADA, CHALK RIVER & DEEP RIVER, ONT.—ATOMIC ENERGY ALLIED 
Councit (AFL-CIO/CLC): 2-yr. agreement covering 1,000 empl.— wage increases of 7¢ an hr. 
eff. April 1, 1963 and 7¢ an hr. eff. April 1, 1964; rate for labourer after April 1, 1964 will be 
$1.90 an hr 


CALGARY POWER & FARM ELECTRIC SERVICES, ALTA—EMPL. ASSN. (IND.): 2-yr. agreement 
covering 650 empl.—wage increases of 3% eff. Jan. 1, 1963 and 3% eff. Jan. 1, 1964; 3 wks. 
vacation after 5 yrs. of service (formerly after 8 yrs.); rate for lineman will be $514.50 a mo. 
and rate for male clerk will be $242.50 a mo. after Jan. 1, 1964. 

CONTINENTAL CAN, ST. LAURENT, QUE.—CLC-CHARTERED LOCAL: 2-yr. agreement covering 
700 empl.—wage increases of 3¢ an hr. effective Jan. 1, 1964 and 3¢ an hr. effective Dec. 1, 
1964; 3 wks. vacation after 10 yrs. of service (formerly after 15 yrs.); improvements in group 
insurance and pension plans; “expanded employment plan” of earlier Continental Can settlement 
(L.G., Jan., p. 38) adopted; rate for labourer after Dec. 1, 1964 will be $2.17 an hr. 

COUNCIL OF PRINTING INDUSTRIES, TORONTO, ONT.—PRINTING PRESSMEN (AFL-CIO/CLC): 
2-yr. agreement covering 600 empl—wage increases of 10¢ an hr. retroactive to Dec. 1, 1962, 
10¢ an hr. eff. May 13, 1963 and 12¢ an hr. eff. March 1, 1964; 3 wks. vacation after 7 yrs. 
of service eff. Oct. 1, 1963 (at present after 10 yrs.); rate for pressman after March 1, 1964 will 
be $3.04 an hr. 

DomMTaR PULP & PAPER (HOWARD SMITH PAPER DIVISION), CORNWALL, ONT.—PAPER MAKERS 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) & PULP & PAPER MILL Wxrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC): 1-yr. agreement covering 1,150 
empl.—wage increase of 3¢ an hr. eff. May 1, 1963; evening and night shift premiums increased 
to 7¢ and 12¢ eff. on date of ratification (formerly 6¢ and 11¢); 4 wks. vacation after 20 yrs. 
of service eff. May 1, 1963 (formerly after 23 yrs.); jury duty pay introduced; male empl. 
retiring at age 65 to be covered by group life insurance amounting to $2,000; employer contribu- 
tion to welfare plan increased to $6 a mo. (formerly $4.50 a mo.) for empl. without dependants 
and to $10 a mo. (formerly $6.50 a mo.) for empl. with dependants eff. on date of ratification; 
rate for labourer $1.98 an hr. 

FIRESTONE TIRE & RUBBER, HAMILTON, ONT.—RUBBER Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC): 2-yr. agree- 
ment covering 1,150 empl.—wage increases of 5¢ an hr. for day wkrs. and 4¢ an hr. for piece 
wkrs. eff. Feb. 25, 1963, and 6¢ an hr. for day wkrs. and 5¢ an hr. for piece wkrs. eff. Feb. 25, 
a additional classification adjustments; rate for sweeper after Feb. 25, 1964 will be $2.07 
an hr. 

GREAT LAKES PAPER, FoRT WILLIAM, ONT.—PAPER Makers (AFL-CIO/CLC), PuLP & PAPER 
Mitt Wxrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) & OTHERS: 2-yr. agreement covering 950 empl.—wage adjustment 
of 3¢ an hr. for mechanical trades; evening and night shift premiums to be increased to 8¢ and 
11¢ respectively eff. May 1, 1964 (at present 7¢ and 10¢); 4 wks. vacation after 20 yrs. of 
service eff. Jan. 1, 1964 (at present after 25 yrs.); employer contributions toward hospital and 
medical-surgical insurance to be $4 a mo. (formerly $3.40 a mo.) for single empl. and $7.50 
a mo. (formerly $5.80 a mo.) for married empl.; 4-yr. supplementary agreement providing for 
improvements in group life insurance and pension plan: maximum group life insurance to be 
$19,500 at no additional cost to empl.; life insurance of $2,500 for pensioners to be continued; 
pension benefits to be 2% of earnings from May 1, 1947 to Dec. 31, 1962, 1.75% of earnings 
from Jan. 1, 1963 to June 30, 1964 and 2% of earnings from July 1, 1964 to April 30, 1967; 
rate for labourer $2.03 an hr. 


KELLOGG COMPANY, LONDON, ONT.—MILLERS (AFL-CIO/CLC): 2-yr. t i 
os em eee sacle ee ae oe an ay eff. ae 15, 1963 and vp an on off. Re 15,1964: 
a onal classification adjustments; Boxing Day to be ninth paid holiday; 

(production) after April 15, 1964 will be $2.23 an hr. Fe Das cae ia ae 


(Continued on page 531) 
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INTERNATIONAL 
LABOUR ORGANIZATION 






Seventh Session, ILO Textiles Committee 


Adopts conclusions on two technical items on agenda: conditions of employment 
in countries in course of industrialization, and problems of apprenticeship, 
training and retraining in textile industry. Canadian elected vice-president 


The Textiles Committee* of the Inter- 
national Labour Organization, at its 7th 
Session, May 6-17, adopted conclusions on 
two technical items: conditions of employ- 
ment and related problems in countries in 
the course of industrialization, and prob- 
lems of apprenticeship, vocational training 
and retraining in the textile industry. 

Delegations from 25 countries, including 
Canada, took part in the meeting. The 
Canadian delegation comprised: 


Government delegates—F. J. McKendy, 
Economics and Research Branch, Depart- 
ment of Labour (head of delegation), and 
W. J. Hurd, Technical and Vocational 
Training Branch, Department of Labour. 


Employer delegates—H. F. Irwin, Primary 
Textiles Institute, Toronto, and G. B. 
Lawrence, The Hamilton Cotton Company, 
Limited, Hamilton, Ont. 


Worker delegates—Raoul Gaouette, Tex- 
tile Workers of Magog (CNTU), and Oscar 
Longtin, United Textile Workers (CLC), 
Valleyfield, Que. 


One of the Canadian employer delegates, 
H. F. Irwin, was elected a vice-chairman 
of the meeting. 


In its conclusions concerning conditions 
of employment in the textile industry in 
countries in the course of industrialization, 
the Committee stated that, to further the 
economic growth and improve the standard 
of living of their peoples, these countries 
should be enabled to find export markets 
for their manufacturers, including textile 
goods. The Committee added that this 
should be done with due regard both to 
the employment of textile workers of indus- 
trialized countries and to a fair interna- 
tional distribution of the imports of textiles 
from developing countries. 





*The Textiles Committee is one of eight inter- 
national Industrial Committees created by the 
International Labour Organization in 1945 to deal 
with the labour and social problems of major 
industries of world importance. 
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The Committee noted also that inter- 
national technical and economic co-opera- 
tion will contribute to the economic growth 
of the developing countries. 

Countries in the course of industrializa- 
tion, the Committee said, should make 
every effort to diversify their economy by 
developing also other industries besides the 
textile industry. The Committee believes 
that this diversification effort should receive 
the active co-operation of the industrialized 
countries. 

Vocational Training—In its conclusions 
with respect to problems of apprenticeship, 
vocational training and retraining, the Com- 
mittee stated that the principles set out 
in the Vocational Training Recommenda- 
tion adopted by the International Labour 
Conference last year (L.G., Aug. 1962, p. 
941) should be used as a basis for training 
action in the textile industry. The aim, 
the Committee said, should be to ensure 
that every person entering the industry is 
properly inducted and fully trained for the 
occupation to be followed. 

In addition, all persons in the industry 
should have the opportunity of further 
training so as to reach the highest level 
within their capacities and in conformity 
with their inclinations. 

The Committee stated further that “Every 
person whose employment is affected by 
technological or economic changes should, 
where necessary, be given the opportunity 
of undertaking further training to facilitate 
his continued employment in the textile 
industry. Where such employment is not 
available, opportunities should, if required, 
be provided by the public authorities for 
retraining for suitable employment in some 
other industry.” 

The Committee asserted that the training 
facilities in the industry should be organized 
and established by the undertakings, by 
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the industrial organizations within the indus- 
try, by the public authorities concerned or 
by any combination thereof. 


With regard to the changes within the 
textile industry caused or being caused by 
automation, mechanization and _ scientific 
development, the Committee thought that 
the International Labour Office should make 
an investigation to determine the qualifica- 
tions of the labour force that will become 
essential in the future. The findings should 
be published and should be examined at 
a technical meeting of textile training ex- 
perts to be convened by the ILO, the Com- 
mittee recommended. 


Resolutions—The Committee unanimously 
adopted a resolution that urged the govern- 
ments of all countries to use all possible 
resources to make the labour market more 
flexible by providing technical information 
and facilities for retraining, by encouraging 


mobility of the factors of production, by 
providing adequate unemployment benefits, 
and by other means with a view to pursuing 
a policy of full employment which would 
permit the absorption of redundant textile 
workers. 


By a vote of 54 to 38, with 45 absten- 
tions, the Committee adopted a resolution 
concerning the social aspects of interna- 
tional trade in textiles. The resolution invites 
the Governing Body to draw the attention 
of the contracting parties to the General 
Agreement on Tariffs and Trade, and of 
other international organizations concerned, 
to the social consequences of measures 
affecting international trade in textile prod- 
ucts, and to invite them to examine, when 
studying and applying agreements designed 
to avoid the disruption of textile markets, 
their adverse affects on the employment and 
the standard of living of textile workers. 





47th Conference: Canadian Delegation 


Canada has 23-member delegation at International Labour Conference in Geneva 
this month. Federal Minister of Labour, two provincial Ministers of Labour 
accompany delegation, which again is headed by the Deputy Minister of Labour 


A 23-member Canadian delegation is tak- 
ing part in the 47th International Labour 
Conference from June 5 to 27 in Geneva. 
In addition, the federal Minister of Labour, 
Hon. Allan J. MacEachen, and two provin- 
cial Ministers of Labour are accompanying 
the delegation. 

The delegation is again headed by 
George V. Haythorne, Deputy Minister of 
Labour. Again the Employer Delegate is 
T. H. Robinson, Manager, Industrial Rela- 
tions, Canadian International Paper Co.; the 
Worker Delegate, again Joseph Morris, 
Executive Vice-President of the Canadian 
Labour Congress. 

The provincial Ministers of Labour 
accompanying the Canadian delegation are 
Hon. C. H. Ballam of Newfoundland and 
Hon. N. L. Fergusson of Nova Scotia. 

The agenda of this year’s conference calls 
for second discussions of draft instruments 
concerning prohibition of the sale, hire and 
use of inadequately guarded machinery, 
and concerning termination of employment 
at the initiative of the employer. First dis- 
cussions were being held on hygiene in shops 
and offices, and on benefits in case of work 
accidents and occupational diseases. 

The Canadian delegation comprises: 
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Government Delegation—Mr. Haythorne, 
head of delegation; Government Delegate 
John Mainwaring, Canadian Labour Attaché, 
Brussels; Substitute Government Delegate, 
Saul Rae, Ambassador of Canada to the 
European Office of the United Nations, 
Geneva; Advisers: R. M. Adams, Economics 
and Research Branch; L. A. Aitken, Acci- 
dent Prevention and Compensation Branch; 
Miss Edith Lorentsen, Director, Legislation 
Branch; H. T. Pammett, ILO Branch, all 
Department of Labour, Ottawa; W. E. 
Bauer, First Secretary, Permanent Mission 
of Canada to the European Office of the 
United Nations; Hon. Justice Joseph Mari- 
neau, President, Quebec Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Commission; and J. P. Windish, 
Occupational Health Division, Department 
of National Health and Welfare. 


Worker Delegation—Worker Delegate 
Joseph Morris; Substitute Worker Delegate 
Kalmen Kaplansky, Director of the CLC 
International Affairs Department; Advisers: 
F. C. Bodie, Secretary-Treasurer, Alberta 
Federation of Labour; Jean-Paul Geoffroy, 
Director of Technical Services, CNTU; J. F. 
Simonds, Atlantic Regional Vice-President, 
CLC; J. F. Walter, Assistant Grand Chief 
Engineer, Brotherhood of Locomotive En- 
gineers. 

(Continued on page 524) 
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TEAMWORK 
in INDUSTRY 


The labour-management formula for suc- 
cess, human and monetary, in any business 
or industry is give-and-take on a 50-50 basis, 
and knowing that you can’t want everything 
and give nothing, claims Frank Brewitt, 
president of Local 2914, United Brotherhood 
of Carpenters and Joiners (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
and a machine operator with Bathurst 
Containers Limited, Toronto. The biggest 
threat of all to industry, he says, is the 
man who can’t or won’t see past the end 
of his nose where the common good is 
concerned. 


Mr. Brewitt bristles at any suggestion that 
union or management have to be “soft on 
each other” in order to work as a team. 
“Don’t ever get the idea that we’re not 
tough around here,” he told LMCS repre- 
sentatives from the Department of Labour 
during a recent interview. “There are tough 
men on both sides of this operation. But 
being tough doesn’t have to mean being 
unreasonable.” 





No Use for Prejudice 


He has no use for the man in a position 
of leadership whose prejudice and narrow- 
ness prevents him from seeing what is best 
for the general welfare of everyone under 
his jurisdiction. “One man like that can 
wreck morale and efficiency in an entire 
plant,” he declared. 


Teamwork between labour and manage- 
ment at Bathurst Containers has conferred 
benefits on everyone, said Mr. Brewitt, and 
neither side has had to “give anything up” 
in order to achieve co-operation. On the 
union’s side, wages, privileges and working 
conditions have climbed; the company has 
gained prestige through its standards of 
safety, quality and output. 

“No grievance of any kind in almost six 
years,” continued Mr. Brewitt. “Three lost- 
time accidents in four years. Grievance 
forms used as scratch pads. This is what 
you get when relations are good. Our boys 
seldom make a mistake even on orders 
running to 30 or 40 thousand pieces! You 
can’t do these things on poor relations and 
low morale!” 


Bathurst’s area manager Max Sutcliffe 
thinks that human relations between labour 
and management in Canadian industry are 
“on an upward trend.” They had been at a 
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low for some time, he said, but employers 
and employees generally seem to be working 
toward a higher level of teamwork. 


He blamed labour and management 
equally for the previous low level of rela- 
tions and suggested that mutual trust on 
both sides would stimulate the spirit of joint 
participation required for industry to grapple 
effectively with the problems. “One side 
can’t go all the way without the help of 
the other,” he said, “but management should 
lend its personal leadership in the plant to 
any project whose success is important.” 


Secret of Good Management 


His brother, plant manager Harold Sut- 
cliffe, described the secret of good manage- 
ment as “giving a man the feeling that he’s 
as good as you are and as necessary to 
the company as you are—which he is.” 
Labour-management consultation can do 
remarkable things for a plant’s achievement 
record, Mr. Sutcliffe continued. 

“Morale in the Toronto plant is high, 
the safety record is excellent—and these 
things are reflected in quality, costs and 
profits.” 

Talk of grievances at Bathurst Containers 
invariably brings up a favourite labour- 
management story in the plant. Back in 
1939-40, the company laid in a fairly exten- 
sive supply of grievance procedure forms. 
There has been so little call for them that 
plant and office personnel have been using 
them for some time now as scratch pads. 


Fair and Honest 


“Tt’s not so much what’s in the contract,” 
said Mr. Sutcliffe. “We want to be fair and 
honest. We’re willing to bend the contract 
a little. Our idea is that when people come 
in here they should be happy at work.” 

He lamented the fact that the firm was 
losing many of its older employees through 
retirement but he isn’t worried about the 
future of labour-management relations at 
Bathurst. As he puts it: “The spirit of 
co-operation in the older men has rubbed 
off on the young fellows.” The company’s 
labour-management committee was organ- 
ized in May 1958. 


Establishment of Labour-Management 
Committees is encouraged and assisted by 
the Labour-Management Co-operation Serv- 
ice, Industrial Relations Branch, Department 
of Labour. In addition to field representa- 


tives located in key industrial centres, who 
are available to help both managements and 
trade unions, the Service provides various 
aids in the form of booklets, posters and 
films. 
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INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS 


AND CONCILIATION 





Certification and Other Proceedings before 
the Canada Labour Relations Board 


The Canada Labour Relations Board met 
for three days during April. The Board 
issued three certificates designating bargain- 
ing agents, rejected one application for 
certification and granted one application for 
revocation of certification. The Board 
granted one request under Section 61(2) of 
the Act for review of an earlier decision; it 
granted, in part, one request for review and 
denied three other such requests. During 
the month the Board received five applica- 
tions for certification and four requests 
under Section 61(2) of the Act for review 
of earlier decisions. 


Applications for Certification Granted 


1. Office Employees’ International Union, 
on behalf of a unit of administrative, clerical 
and medical employees and_ laboratory 
attendants employed by Atomic Energy of 
Canada Limited at its Chalk River Nuclear 
Laboratories and at the town of Deep 
River, Ont. (L.G., April, p. 309). 

2. International Longshoremen’s and 
Warehousemen’s Union, Local 501, Cana- 
dian Area, on behalf of a unit of dockmen- 
drivers employed by Lynn Terminals 
Limited, North Vancouver, B.C. (L.G., 
Maynp1389:). 

3. The National Syndicate of the Em- 
ployees of the Trucking Industry, Saguenay- 
Lake St. John, Inc., on behalf of a com- 
pany-wide unit of employees of Roberval 
Express Limited, Chambord, Que. (L.G., 
May, p. 389). The Transport Drivers, Ware- 
housemen and Helpers’ Union, Local 106 of 
the International Brotherhood of Teamsters, 
Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and Helpers of 
America had intervened (see also “Applica- 
tion for Certification Rejected,” below). 


Application for Certification Rejected 


Transport Drivers, Warehousemen and 
Helpers’ Union, Local 106 of the Inter- 
national Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauf- 


feurs, Warehousemen and Helpers of 
America, applicant, Roberval Express 
Limited, Chambord, Que., respondent, and 
the National Syndicate of the Employees of 
the Trucking Industry, Saguenay-Lake St. 
John, Inc., intervener (L.G., April, p. 309). 
The application, which covered a unit of 
employees at certain terminals of the com- 
pany, was rejected for the reason that the 
proposed unit of employees was not con- 
sidered appropriate for collective bargain- 
ing (see also “Applications for Certification 
Granted,” above). 


Application for Revocation Granted 


The Board granted an application for 
revocation of certification affecting Twin 
City Broadcasting Company Limited, Kitch- 
ener, Ont., applicant, and the National 
Association of Broadcast Employees and 
Technicians, respondent (L.G., May, p. 390). 
The certified bargaining agent, the National 
Association of Broadcast Employees and 
Technicians, did not contest the application. 


Requests for Review Granted 
1. CKCV (Quebec) Limited and the 


National Association of Broadcast 
Employees and Technicians, joint peti- 
tioners. The Board issued an amending 


certificate, which contained the job titles 
being used by the company (see “Requests 
Received for Review of Decisions,” below). 

2. Eldorado Mining and Refining Group 
of the Civil Service Association of Canada, 
petitioner, Eldorado Mining and Refining 
Limited, respondent, K. W. Brooke, J. v. D. 
Forstmann, et al, interveners, and The 
Chemical Institute of Canada, intervener 
(L.G., May, p. 390). The petitioner desired 
to add to the certified bargaining unit 
employees classified as design engineer, 
research engineer, research chemist, and 
research metallurgist, as well as secretary, 
librarian and secretary, and accounting and 
payroll clerk. The Board granted the request 


This section covers proceedings under the Industrial Relations and Disputes Investi- 
gation Act, involving the administrative services of the Minister of Labour, the Canada 
Labour Relations Board, and the Industrial Relations Branch of the Department. 
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in respect of the employees classified as 
librarian and secretary, and accounting and 
payroll clerk. The request was denied by 
the Board in respect of design engineer, 
research engineer, research chemist, 
research metallurgist and the secretary 
because, in the view of the Board, the unit 
of employees for which the petitioner is 
the certified bargaining agent would not be 
an appropriate unit in which to include these 
classifications of employees. 


Requests for Review Denied 


1. The Order of Railroad Telegraphers, 
petitioner, Canadian National Railways, 
respondent, and the Canadian Brotherhood 
of Railway, Transport and General Workers, 
respondent (L.G., May, p. 390). The 
request for review was restricted to a 
clarification of the Board’s certification 


order of December 28, 1962, as it applied 
to 27 employees of the railway consisting 
of ticket agents, assistant ticket agents, and 


ticket sellers employed on the Atlantic and 
St. Lawrence Regions of the CNR. The 
Board rejected the request for review made 
by The Order of Railroad Telegraphers and 
affirmed that its earlier order of certification 
granted to the Canadian Brotherhood of 
Railway, Transport and General Workers 
did include the classifications of ticket 
agent, assistant ticket agent, and ticket seller 
on the Atlantic Region and St. Lawrence 
Region of the railway system. In giving its 
decision, the Board informed the parties 
that by reason of the evidence given at the 
hearing before the Board on April 23, with 
regard to arrangements made in a collective 
agreement entered into on February 18, 
1963, between the CNR and the CBRT, the 
Board considered that the fears of the 27 
employees affected appeared to be unwar- 
ranted. 


2. General Drivers, Warehousemen and 
Helpers, Local Union No. 979 of the Inter- 
national Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauf- 







































Conciliation services under the Industrial 
Relations and Disputes Investigation Act are 
provided by the Minister of Labour through 
the Industrial Relations Branch. The branch 
also acts as the administrative arm of the 
Canada Labour Relations Board in matters 
under the Act involving the board. 

The Industrial Relations and Disputes 
Investigation Act came into force on Sep- 
tember 1, 1948. It revoked the Wartime 
Labour Relations Regulations, P.C. 1003, 
which became effective in March, 1944, and 
repealed the Industrial Disputes Investigation 
Act, which had been in force from 1907 
until superseded by the Wartime Regulations 
in 1944. Decisions, orders and certificates 
given under the Wartime Regulations by the 
Minister of Labour and the Wartime Labour 
Relations Board are continued in force and 
effect by the Act. 

The Act applies to industries within 
federal jurisdiction, i.e., navigation, shipping, 
interprovincial railways, canals, telegraphs, 
interprovincial and international steamship 
lines and ferries, aerodromes and air trans- 
portation, radio broadcasting stations and 
works declared by Parliament to be for the 
general advantage of Canada or two or 
more of its provinces. Additionally, the Act 
provides that provincial authorities, if they 
so desire, may enact similar legislation for 
application to industries within provincial 
jurisdiction and make mutually satisfactory 
arrangements with the federal Government 
for the administration of such legislation. 

The Minister of Labour is charged with 
the administration of the Act and is directly 
responsible for the appointment of con- 
ciliation officers, conciliation boards, and 
Industrial Inquiry Commissions concerning 
complaints that the Act has been violated 
or that a party has failed to bargain collec- 
tively, and for application for consent to 
prosecute. 

The Canada Labour Relations Board is 
established under the Act as successor to 
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Scope and Administration of Industrial Relations and Dispufes Investigation Act 





the Wartime Labour Relations Board to 
administer provisions concerning the certi- 
fication of bargaining agents; the writing of 
provisions—for incorporation into collective 
agreements—that fix a procedure for the 
final settlement of disputes concerning the 
meaning or violation of such agreements; 
and the investigation of complaints referred 
to it by the minister that a party has failed 
to bargain collectively and to make every 
reasonable effort to conclude a collective 
agreement. 

Copies of the Industrial Relations and 
Disputes Investigation Act, the Regulations 
made under the Act, and the Rules of 
Procedure of the Canada Labour Relations 
Board are available upon request to the 
Department of Labour, Ottawa. 

Proceedings under the Industrial Rela- 
tions and Disputes Investigation Act are 
reported below under two headings: (1) 
Certification and other Proceedings before 
the Canada Labour Relations Board, and 
(2) Conciliation and_ other Proceedings 
before the Minister of Labour. 

Industrial Relations Officers of the De- 
partment of Labour are stationed at Vancou- 
ver, Winnipeg, Toronto, Ottawa, Montreal, 
Fredericton, Halifax and St. John’s, New- 
foundland. The territory of four officers 
resident in Wancouver comprises British 
Columbia, Alberta and the Yukon and 
Northwest Territories; two officers stationed 
in Winnipeg cover the provinces of Sas- 
katchewan and Manitoba and Northwestern 
Ontario; four officers resident in Toronto 
confine their activities to Ontario; five 
officers in Montreal are assigned to the 
province of Quebec, and a total of three 
officers resident in Fredericton, Halifax and 
St. John’s represent the Department in the 
Maritime Provinces and Newfoundland. The 
headquarters of the Industrial Relations 
Branch and the Director of Industrial Rela- 
tions and staff are situated in Ottawa. 
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feurs, Warehousemen and Helpers of 
America, petitioner, Empire Freightways 
Limited, Winnipeg, Man., respondent, and 
Canadian Brotherhood of Railway, Tran- 
sport and General Workers, respondent. 


3. General Drivers, Warehousemen and 
Helpers, Local Union No. 979 of the Inter- 
national Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauf- 
feurs, Warehousemen and Helpers of 
America, petitioner, Empire Freightways 
Limited, Winnipeg, Man., respondent, and 
Canadian Brotherhood of Railway, Tran- 
sport and General Workers, intervener. 

In denying the two requests for review 
cited immediately above, the Board stated 
for the record that it had considered the 
representations of Local 979 and found that 
no new material was presented in support 
of the requests for reconsideration that was 
not before the Board when the application 
for certification made by Local 979 was 
heard on March 19, 1963, and rejected; 
and further, that the Board still considered 
that, in the situation which today exists in 
Empire Freightways Limited, a unit com- 
prising employees of the company in both 
Manitoba and Saskatchewan is appropriate 
for collective bargaining, also that the unit 
proposed by Local 979 would leave unrep- 
resented for collective bargaining purposes 
some six employees of the Company at its 
Winnipeg terminal who are now covered 
by collective agreement (see “requests 
Received for Review of Decisions,” below). 


Applications for Certification Received 


1. Seafarers’ International Union of 
Canada, on behalf of a unit of unlicensed 
personnel employed by Pacific Tanker Co. 
Ltd., Vancouver, B.C. (Investigating 
Officer: D. S.,Tysoe). 

2. The National and Catholic Syndicate 
of Longshoremen of Sorel, Inc., on behalf 
of a unit of employees of North-American 
Elevators Limited, Sorel, Que. (Investigat- 
ing Officer: R. L. Fournier). 


3. National Association of Broadcast 
Employees and Technicians, on behalf of a 
unit of employees of Bushnell TV Co. 
Limited, Ottawa, Ont. (Investigating 
Officers: G. A. Lane and G. E. Plant). 

4. Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Warehousemen 
and Helpers, Local Union No. 880, of the 
International Brotherhood of Teamsters, 
Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and Helpers of 
America, on behalf of a unit of employees 
of Dominion Auto Carriers, Ltd., Walker- 
ville, Ont. (Investigating Officer: A. B. 
Whitfield). 

5. Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Warehousemen 
and Helpers Local No. 91, and Cartage 
and Miscellaneous Employees’ Union Local 
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No. 931, of the International Brotherhood 
of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Warehousemen 
and Helpers of America, on behalf of a 
unit of employees of St. Lawrence Render- 
ing Company Limited, Cornwall, Ont. (In- 
vestigating Officers: G. A. Lane and G. E. 
Plant). 


Requests Received for Review of Decisions 


1. General Drivers, Warehousemen and 
Helpers, Local Union No. 979 of the 
International Brotherhood of Teamsters, 
Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and Helpers 
of America, petitioner, Empire Freightways 
Limited, Winnipeg, Man., respondent, and 
Canadian Brotherhood of Railway, Trans- 
port and General Workers, respondent (see 
“Requests for Review Denied,” above). 
The request was for the revocation of the 
certificate issued by the Board on January 
25, 1962, to the Canadian Brotherhood of 
Railway, Transport and General Workers 
in respect of all drivers, maintenance garage 
employees, and warehousemen employed 
by the company (L.G. March 1962, 
Puszine 

2. General Drivers, Warehousemen and 
Helpers, Local Union No. 979 of the 
International Brotherhood of Teamsters, 
Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and Helpers of 
America, petitioner, Empire Freightways 
Limited, Winnipeg, Man., respondent, and 
Canadian Brotherhood of Railway, Trans- 
port and General Workers, intervener (see 
“Requests for Review Denied,” above). 
The request was for the Board’s recon- 
sideration of its rejection on March 20, 
1963, of an application for certification 
made by the petitioner on behalf of dock- 
hands and a driver employed at the Win- 
nipeg terminal of the company. The 
application for certification had been 
rejected for the reason that the unit was not 
considered to be appropriate for collective 
bargaining (L.G. May, p. 389). 


3. Request for review of the certificate 
issued by the Board on May 21, 1954, 
affecting the National Association of Broad- 
cast Employees and Technicians and CKCV 
(Quebec) Limited, Quebec, Que., joint 
petitioners (L.G. 1954, p. 992). (See 
“Requests for Review Granted,” above). 

4. Request for review of the certificate 
issued by the Board on August 24, 1960, 
affecting the Canadian Brotherhood of 
Railway, Transport and General Workers, 
petitioner, and the Canadian Pacific Rail- 
way Company (Bay of Fundy Service), 
respondent (L.G. 1960, p. 1027). 
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Conciliation and Other Proceedings 
before the Minister of Labour 


Conciliation Officers Appointed 


During April, the Minister of Labour 
appointed conciliation officers to deal with 
the following disputes: 


1. Atomic Energy of Canada Limited, 
Chalk River, Ont., and the Atomic Energy 
Allied Council (Conciliation Officers: 
F. J. Ainsborough and T. B. McRae). 


2. McClure Transport Limited, Ed- 
mundston, N.B., and District 50 of the 
United Mine Workers of America (Con- 
ciliation Officer: H. R. Pettigrove). 


3. Canadian Pacific Air Lines, Limited, 
Vancouver Airport (Flight Kitchen Section 
at Sea Island), and Local 31 of the Inter- 
national Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauf- 


feurs, Warehousemen and Helpers of 
America (Conciliation Officer: D. S. 
Tysoe). 


4. Canadian National Hotels, Limited 
(Nova Scotian Hotel, Halifax), and Local 
662 of the Hotel and Restaurant Employees’ 
and Bartenders, International Union (Con- 
ciliation Officer: D. T. Cochrane). 


5. National Harbours Board, Saint John, 
N.B., and National Harbours Board Police 
Association (Port of Saint John) (Concilia- 
tion Officer: H. R. Pettigrove). 


6. Canadian Pacific Railway Company 
Great Lakes Steamships Service, Port 
McNicoll, Ont., and Canadian Maritime 
Union (CLC) (Conciliation Officer: T. B. 
McRae). 


Settlement Reported by Conciliation Officer 


Rod Service (Ottawa) Limited, Ottawa, 
and Local 91 of the International Brother- 
hood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Warehouse- 
men and Helpers of America (Conciliation 
Officer: F. J. Ainsborough) (L. G., May, 
D396)? 


Conciliation Board Appointed 


Canadian National Hotels, Limited 
(Charlottetown Hotel, Charlottetown, 
P.E.I.), and Canadian Brotherhood of Rail- 
way, Transport and General Workers 
(ie Glan. p49). 


Conciliation Board Fully Constituted 


The Board of Conciliation and Investiga- 
tion established in February to deal with 
a dispute between Canadian Transit Com- 
pany, Windsor, Ont., and Local 880 of the 
International Brotherhood of Teamsters, 
Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and Helpers of 
America (L. G., April, p. 311) was fully 
constituted in April with the appointment 
of His Honour Judge P. S. MacKenzie of 
Walkerton, Ont., as Chairman. Judge 
MacKenzie was appointed by the Minister 
on the joint recommendation of the other 
two members of the Board, Francis Arbour 
and Henry Kobryn, both of Windsor, who 
were previously appointed on the nomina- 
tion of the company and the union, 
respectively. 





U.S. Building Trades Wage Rates Advance 0.3 Per Cent 


Advances in wage scales of unionized building-trades workers in the United States 


averaged 0.3 per cent, or 1.2 cents, during the first three months of 1963, the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Labor’s Bureau of Labor Statistics has announced. This rise approximated the 
increase registered in the corresponding period of 1962, according to the Bureau’s quarterly 
survey of seven major building trades in 100 cities. 

Changes during the quarter raised the estimated average wage scale for building- 
trades workers to $3.99 an hour. Painters recorded the greatest advance with an average 
hourly scale increase of 2.9 cents. Building labourers and carpenters followed with 
advances of 1.4 and 1.3 cents, respectively. For the other crafts studied, except brick- 
layers, the rise was less than half a cent. 

Higher wage scales were reported for a tenth of the workers included in the survey. 
The typical advance was 10 or 15 cents, each being provided in a fourth of the adjust- 
ments. Increases of 5 cents an hour occurred in an eighth of the adjustments, and 124 
cents in a like proportion. Hourly rates advanced in 20 cities for painters, and in 8 to 
13 cities for the other trades. 
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LABOUR LAW 


Legal Decisions Affecting Labour 


Nova Scotia Supreme Court upholds granting of injunction and damages when 
strike illegally called. Alberta Supreme Court quashes certification order 


In Nova Scotia, the Supreme Court con- 
firmed the granting by the trial judge of 
an injunction and damages when the strike 
was called in contravention of the strike 
vote requirements under the Nova Scotia 
Trade Union Act. 


In Alberta, the Supreme Court ruled that 
the refusal by the Board of Industrial Re- 
lations to communicate to the other party 
the evidence filed with the Board by the 
union on _ application for certification 
amounted to the denial of natural justice 
and made the certification order invalid. 


Nova Scotia Supreme Court (Appeal Side). . . 


...confirms granting of injunction and damages 
for engaging in an unlawful strike and picketing 


On September 6, 1962, the Nova Scotia 
Supreme Court dismissed an appeal from 
the judgment of Mr. Justice Bissett, who, 
granting an injunction against strike and 
picketing and in awarding damages, held 
that a majority vote in favour of a strike 
obtained in a combined vote of the em- 
ployees in two bargaining units represented 
by the same union did not comply with 
the provisions of the Trade Union Act, 
which provides that no strike shall be 
called until a secret vote of “the employees 
in the unit affected” has been taken and 
“the majority of such employees have voted 
in favour of a strike.” The details of Mr. 
Justice Bissett’s judgment and the circum- 
stances of the dispute were described in 
the LABOUR GAZETTE, April 1962, pp. 446- 
448. 


In appeal, the court was of opinion that 
it is an actionable wrong to go on strike 
in contravention of the strike vote require- 
ments of s. 24(3) of the Nova Scotia Trade 
Union Act where a combined vote is taken 
in two bargaining units (instead of a 
separate vote in each unit) or where on 
the taking of a vote in a unit a majority 
of those in the unit do not endorse the 


strike. Moreover, peaceful picketing in pur- 
suance of such an unlawful strike is also 
actionable as being a conspiracy to ac- 
complish an unlawful purpose. 

The Court recalled that in General Dry 
Batteries of Canada Ltd. v. Brigenshaw 
et al. (L. G. 1952, p. 188) and Peerless 
Laundry & Cleaners Ltd. v. Laundry & 
Dry Cleaning Workers Union et al. (L.G. 
1952, p. 1488) the judges have taken the 
view that a legal picket can exist side by 
side with an unlawful strike. 

However, Prof. A. W. R. Carrothers in 
“Recent Developments in the Tort Law 
of Picketing” (1957), 35 Can. Bar Rev., 
1005 at p. 1014 stated: 

It is submitted that where picketing is in- 
voked to make an unlawful strike effective, 
it becomes the means or part of the means to 
an unlawful end and is itself unlawful. To 
separate picketing from striking in circum- 
stances in which they are clearly integrated is 
to ignore the law of civil conspiracy. 


Reviewing the case at bar, Mr. Justice 
Currie was of the opinion that until 
Gagnon v. Foundation Maritime Ltd. (L.G. 
1961, p. 939) was decided in the Supreme 
Court of Canada, the application of the 
law of civil conspiracy to picketing was in 
an uncertain state. The decision in the 
Gagnon case makes it no longer valid to 
draw a line of demarcation between the 
act of picketing and the act of striking. 

Mr. Justice Ritchie of the Supreme Court 
of Canada in the Gagnon case described 
conspiracy as follows: 


A conspiracy consists, not merely in the 
intention of two or more but in the agreement 
of two or more, to do an unlawful act or to 
do a lawful act by unlawful means. The essence 
of the crime of conspiracy lies in the agree- 
ment itself which may be punishable, although 
no action has been taken pursuant to it, but 
the tort of conspiracy sounds in damages and 
is concerned only with the effect upon others 
of steps taken to carry out such an agreement. 





This section, prepared by the Legislation Branch, reviews labour laws as they are 
enacted by Parliament and the provincial legislatures, regulations under these laws, and 


selected court decisions affecting labour. 
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Mr. Justice MacDonald, in the case at 
bar, pointed out that in the Gagnon case 
the Supreme Court of Canada provided the 
principle which is applicable to the situa- 
tion under review. That principle is that 
persons who agree to procure and who do 
procure the employees of an employer to 
abstain from work by means of a strike 
prohibited by a statute thereby engage in 
an unlawful conspiracy and become liable 
in tort for damages resulting from the steps 
taken to carry out that agreement, whether 
those steps be otherwise lawful or not. 

Further, the appeal court held that in 
any event the picketing in the case at bar 
amounted to an actionable nuisance in so 
far as untrue information appeared on 
placards and in pamphlets and in so far 
as it involved laughing and jeering at per- 
sons entering and leaving plaintiff's prem- 
ises. Also the Court held that it was an 
actionable conspiracy and nuisance to dis- 
tribute leaflets telling members of the public 
to refuse to pay any bills owing to the 
plaintiff until the strike was over. 


Regarding the second strike vote the 
Court held that, although a strike following 
a strike vote taken in the combined units 
is unlawful, it is permissible for the union 
to take a second strike vote in each unit 
and thus to make the strike lawful from 
that time on in respect of employees in a 
unit where the majority have voted in 
favour of the strike. Although Section 
24(3) of the Act does not spell out the 
procedure to be followed in conducting a 
strike vote, it must be construed to require 
reasonable notice of an impending vote to 
the employees in the affected unit. 


The trial judge was of the opinion that 
some of the employees were not any longer 
eligible to participate in the second strike 
vote because as the result of the strike they 
already ceased to be the company’s em- 
ployees. The Court of Appeal was of dif- 
ferent opinion. Section 2(1) of the Trade 
Union Act provides, inter alia, that no 
person shall cease to be an employee by 
reason only of ceasing to work as a result 
of a strike which is not contrary to the 
Act. Members of the office staff unit voted 
to strike in a combined vote with the sales 
staff unit of the same establishment. They 
were told that those who were not at 
work on the day of the strike would be 
“replaced”. The strike occurred but since 
the combined vote was in violation of 
Section 24(3) of the Trade Union Act, 
separate votes in each unit were sub- 
sequently taken and three members of the 
office staff voted to strike. The trial judge 
held that they were no longer employees 
when the second vote was taken. 
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In the opinion of the appeal court it was 
open to the office staff to take a second 
vote and the strike in that unit was there- 
after lawful. The Court held that the 
employees in question had not been “dis- 
charged” on going on strike after the 
illegal first vote, the term “replaced” used 
by the employer being capable of meaning 
that the place of a striking worker would 
be taken by someone else until the troubles 
were over. 


In the opinion of Chief Justice IIsley, 
as the members of the office unit voted 
unanimously in the second vote (October 
12) in favour of a strike, their strike from 
then on was not unlawful. But as only six 
members of the sales unit voted for a 
strike in the second vote their strike from 
then on, as before, was unlawful. As the 
three members of the office unit assisted in 
the unlawful strike of the members of the 
sales unit after October 12, showing that 
they had agreed and were agreeing to the 
performance of an unlawful act and par- 
ticipating in the doing of that act, they 
were liable for the tort of conspiracy to 
the same extent as the members of the 
sales unit who participated in their unlaw- 
ful strike. 


A damage action by reason of a strike 
and picketing was brought against five in- 
dividual defendants and a subsequent order 
declared that they should defend on behalf 
of themselves and all members of their 
union but that the union itself was not a 
party. The Court of Appeal held that it 
was clearly wrong to include in the action 
members of the union who took no part 
in the strike and members of the union 
employed by other employers. Therefore 
any judgment for damages should be 
limited to those who participated in the 
strike. 


The Court of Appeal held that the union 
members who actually participated in the 
strike and the picketing were properly en- 
joined by the trial judge and were liable 
for damages for the injury they caused to 
the employer. Jacobson Bros. Ltd. v. 
Anderson et al. (1963) 35 DLR (2d) 
Part 10, p. 746. 


Alberta Supreme Court. . . 


_. .rules Board refusal to make evidence available 
to employer renders certification order invalid 


On January 22, 1963, Mr. Justice Riley 
of the Alberta Supreme Court quashed a 
certification order because the Board of 
Industrial Relations refused to make 
available to the company a copy of the 
union’s constitution filed with the Board by 
the union. The Court held that any of the 
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evidence used by the Board on an applica- 
tion for certification should be made avail- 
able to the parties. 


On October 9, 1962, the Secretary of the 
Alberta Board of Industrial Relations in- 
formed Capitol Cleaners & Laundry Ltd. 
that Local 1105 of the Retail, Wholesale & 
Department Store Union had applied to the 
Board to be certified as bargaining agent 
for the company’s employees except office 
employees and those excluded by the Alberta 
Labour Act. On October 11 the company 
advised the Board that representation would 
be made on the company’s behalf at the 
Board’s hearing, which was subsequently 
fixed for November 5, and asked the 
Board for a copy of the union’s constitution 
filed with the Board. 


In answer to that request, the Board 
informed the company that under Section 
105(5) of the Alberta Labour Act the 
Board is not permitted to allow public 
inspection of the material filed with the 
Board. Further, the Board advised the 
company to ask the union for a copy of 
its constitution. 

On October 23 the company asked the 
union for a copy of its constitution but 
the request was refused. 

At the hearing of the application for 
certification on November 5, the company 
objected to continuing the hearing unless it 
was allowed to receive and make representa- 
tion respecting the constitution of the union. 
The Board refused to allow the company 
to see the copy of the constitution in the 
Board’s possession, and the union once 
again refused to let the company have a 
copy. 

On November 14 the Board issued a 
certification order certifying Local 1105 as 
a bargaining agent for a unit of employees 
of Capitol Cleaners & Laundry Ltd., 
Edmonton, comprising all employees except 
office employees and those in a supervisory 


capacity, which was a different unit of 
employees than that which was the subject 
of the hearing on November 5. 


After the certification order, the company 
applied to the Court by way of certiorari 
to quash the order on the ground that the 
actions of the Board violated the principles 
of natural justice. 


Mr. Justice Riley in his judgment refer- 
red to Section 63 of the Act dealing with 
approval or refusal by the Board of applica- 
tion for certification, and Section 105 deal- 
ing with “Returns to Minister”. Particularly 
he referred to subsection (5) of Section 
105, which reads: “The information re- 
quired to be filed under this section shall be 
used only for the purposes of this Part and 
shall not be open to inspection by the 
public.” 


In Mr. Justice Riley’s opinion the Board, 
in refusing to allow the company to see 
the copy of the union’s constitution in its 
possession, overlooked the reasons for 
judgment of the Alberta Supreme Court 
delivered by Mr. Justice Primrose, on 
April 3, 1958 in Re Board of Industrial 
Relations and Oil, Chemical and Atomic 
Workers, and Britamoil Pipe Line Co. 
unreported, in which he stated: 

On the hearing there was some confusion as 
to the meaning of Section 105(5) of the Act, 
which stipulates that information required to 
be filed can only be used for the purposes of 
this Part, but I am satisfied any of the evidence 


used by the Board in reaching its decision 
should be made available to the parties. 


In the case under review Mr. Justice 
Riley reached the conclusion that a request 
by a party vitally interested in and affected 
by the certification order cannot be con- 
sidered “the public” within the meaning, 
scope and purview of Section 105(5) of 
the Act. Consequently the certification order 
in question should be quashed. Re Alberta 
Labour Act; Capitol Cleaners & Laundry 
Ltd. v. Board of Industrial Relations et al., 
(1963) 41 WWR, part 8, p. 500. 


Concern with school drop-outs who are inadequately prepared for the job market 
was evidenced by enactments during the 1962 legislative sessions in New York and West 
Virginia, the United States Department of Labor reports. 


New York authorized its Division for Youth to establish work training and coun- 
selling programs for out-of-school youth under 21 who lack the necessary skills and work 
attitudes to find jobs. Another New York law authorized the State Education Department 
to operate a “School-to-Employment” program, under which 15-year-old students identified 
as potential drop-outs will participate in a school-work program. 

In West Virginia, under an experimental program authorized for one county, 
unemployed boys of 16 and 17 who had dropped out of high school were subject to 
compulsory job training during the summer of 1962. Reports on the program will deter- 
mine whether it will be extended or abolished. 
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Recent Regulations under Provincial Legislation 


New Brunswick sets special minimum rates for certain sawmill and forestry 


workers. 


A new minimum wage order in New 
Brunswick set a minimum wage of $46 a 
week or $200 a month for employees in 
sawmills or in logging operations who have 
no regular work week. 

In Manitoba, a new fair wage schedule for 
construction workers set higher minimum 
rates for a few occupations. Regulations 
under the Labour Relations Act set out the 
procedure to be followed with respect to 
strike votes. 


Alberta Elevator and Fixed 
Conveyances Act 


An amendment to the regulations under 
the Alberta Elevator and Fixed Convey- 
ances Act governing periodic inspections 
and tests of elevators, escalators and dumb- 
waiters was gazetted as Alta. Reg. 119/63 
on April 15. 

The amendment sets out the procedure 
to be observed when an inspector directs an 
owner or his agent to take an unsafe fixed 
conveyance out of service. In this respect, 
the inspector may specify the manner in 
which the conveyance is to be sealed and 
whether the direction is to be carried out 
immediately in the presence of the inspector, 
or before a stated time or date. The owner 
or his agent is obliged to carry out these 
directions effectively. 

No person may break or remove a seal, 
except on the authority of an inspector, or 
operate a sealed conveyance. If a seal is 
broken or removed without the authority 
of an inspector, the owner is required to 
notify the Chief Inspector immediately in 
writing. 


Manitoba Fair Wage Act 


In Manitoba, the annual fair wage 
schedule fixing minimum wages and maxi- 
mum hours of work at straight-time rates 
for certain construction workers was 
gazetted as Man. Reg. 33/63 on April 27 
to remain in force from May 1 until April 
30, 1964. 

Most of the rates are the same as in last 
year’s schedule but a few were increased by 
5 or 10 cents an hour, mainly in Greater 
Winnipeg. There were no changes in the 
hours provisions. 

The principal changes, however, stemmed 
from a 1963 amendment to the Act narrow- 
ing the coverage of the schedule. Instead of 
applying to private construction work cost- 
ing more than $100 in places with a 
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Manitoba issues new 


fair wage schedule for construction workers 


population of over 2,000, the schedule now 
applies only in communities with a popula- 
tion of over 5,000 (Brandon, Dauphin, 
Flin Flon and Portage la Prairie). As a 
result, employers in eight smaller centres 
are no longer obliged to pay the rates 
prescribed in the schedule. 


As before, the schedule applies also to 
public works authorized by the Minister 
of Public Works, and to private and public 
construction work in Greater Winnipeg. 
The Lieutenant Governor in Council also 
has authority to extend coverage to private 
work in other areas of the province. 


Maniteba Labour Relations Act 


New provisions dealing with strike votes 
were added to the Rules of Procedure and 
Practice for the Administration of the Mani- 
toba Labour Relations Act by Man. Reg. 
30/63 gazetted April 13. 


A 1962 amendment to the Act provided 
for secret strike votes supervised by the 
Manitoba Labour Board. The regulations 
prescribe the form to be used when apply- 
ing for a strike vote, set out the information 
to be submitted and lay down the procedure 
to be followed by the Board when taking a 
vote. 


New Brunswick Minimum Wage Act 


The New Brunswick Minimum Wage 
Board has issued a special minimum wage 
order for employees in sawmills and in 
logging operations who do not have a 
regular work week. 


The new order applies to all employees 
in sawmills and in logging or forest opera- 
tions who have no normal work week and 
whose hours of work are unverifiable. In 
particular, it covers guards, cooks and 
kitchen employees, stablemen, fire rangers 
and wardens, watchmen, scalers and assis- 
tant scalers, assistant foremen, cut inspectors, 
and clerks. 

These employees must be paid a minimum 
wage of at least $46 a week or $200 a 
month. 

The new order does not place any 
limitations on hours but stipulates that the 
Weekly Rest Period Act must be observed. 
This means that employees subject to this 
order must be given a weekly rest of at 
least 24 hours, wherever possible on Sun- 
day. 

(Continued on page 524) 
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UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE AND 


NATIONAL EMPLOYMENT SERVICE 





Monthly Report on Operation of 


the Unemployment Insurance Act 


Claimants for benefit numbered 685,000 on March 29, about 35,000 fewer than at 
end of previous month and almost same as total year earlier, statistics* show 


Claimants for unemployment insurance 
benefit numbered 685,300 on March 29. 
This was about 35,000 fewer than the total 
of 720,500 at the end of February, but 
almost the same as that of March 30, 1962, 
when there were 687,500 claimants. 

About two thirds of the claimants on 
March 29 had been on claim for an average 
of seven weeks, and nearly 30 per cent had 
been on claim continuously for an average 
of 20 weeks. Only 5 per cent had been on 
claim continuously for more than six 
months. 

Some 160,000 claimants ceased to claim 
during March. Based on 1961-62 experience, 
an estimated 55,000 withdrew because they 
had exhausted seasonal benefits; it is 
assumed the remaining 105,000 returned to 
work. 


Initial and Renewal Claims 


Initial and renewal claims filed in March 
numbered 195,900, of which 143,600 were 
initial, and 52,300 renewal claims. This was 
only a little more than the 188,500 filed in 
February, and about 30,000 fewer than in 
March 1962. 

New cases during March totalled 136,200, 
comprising about 70 per cent of the total. 
The new cases, which represent loss of jobs, 
included all the renewal claims, but only 
83,900 of the initial ones. The remaining 
60,000 initial claims, on behalf of claimants 
who exhausted regular benefit and requested 
an extension under the seasonal benefit pro- 
visions, thus do not represent loss of em- 
ployment during the month. 

As the seasonal benefit period advances, 
the proportion of initial claims classed as 
“new” diminishes; and the proportion rep- 
resented by the remainder, which are 
described as “transitional,” increases corre- 
spondingly. Thus in December 1962, the 
proportion of new claims among the initial 





*See Tables E-1 to E-4, pages 539-541. 
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ones was 88 per cent, in January it was 
78, in February 68, and in March 58 per 
cent. 

Beneficiaries and Benefit Payments 

The average weekly number of bene- 
ficiaries in March was estimated at 589,700, 
compared with 591,900 in February and 
638,800 in March 1962. 

Payments during the month amounted to 
$61,300,000, compared with $58,700,000 in 
February, and $68,800,000 in March 1962. 

The average weekly payment was $24.75 
in March, $24.81 in February, and $24.49 
in March 1962. 

The increase in total payments does not 
conflict with the decline in the number of 
claimants during the month, because data 
on payments usually lag behind that on 
claimants. Payment data also cover the 
whole month’s operation, whereas the count 
of claimants is made at the end of the 
month, and hence is more likely to be 
affected by changing conditions. In order to 
obtain a balance for the end of the fiscal 
year, the March data also include supple- 
mentary payments, which, in other months, 
would be included in the data for the next 
month. 


In a comparison of current unemploy- 
ment insurance statistics with those for a 
previous period, consideration should be 


given to relevant factors other than num- 
bers, such as the opening and closing of 
seasonal industries, increase in area popu- 
lation, influence of weather conditions, and 
the general employment situation. 


Claimants should not be _ interpreted 
either as “total number of beneficiaries” or 
“total job applicants.” 

A claimant’s unemployment register is 
placed in the “live file’? at the local office 
as soon as the claim is made. As a result, 
the count of claimants at any given time 
inevitably includes some whose claims are 
in process. 
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Insurance Registrations 


Insurance books or contribution cards 
have been issued to 5,098,023 employees 
who have made contributions to the Unem- 
ployment Insurance Fund at one time or 
another since April 1, 1962. 


On March 31, registered employers num- 
bered 337,425, a decrease of 868 since 
February 28. 


Enforcement Statistics 


During March, 11,009 investigations were 
conducted by enforcement officers across 
Canada. Of these, 7,311 were spot checks 
of postal and counter claims to verify the 
fulfilment of statutory conditions, and 191 
were miscellaneous investigations. The re- 
maining 3,507 were investigations in con- 
nection with claimants suspected of making 
false statements to obtain benefits. 


Prosecutions were begun in 292 cases, 76 
against employers and 216 against claim- 
ants. * 

Punitive disqualifications as a result of 
false statements or misrepresentation by 
claimants numbered 1,944.* 


Unemployment Insurance Fund 


Revenue received by the Unemployment 
Insurance Fund in March totalled $28,365,- 
629.94, compared with $26,381,492.32 in 
February and $27,743,532.74 in March 
1962. 

Benefits paid in March totalled $61,300,- 
599.60, compared with $58,741,718.11 in 
February and $68,826,615.12 in March 
1962. 

The balance in the Fund on March 31 
was $6,507,869.81; on February 28 it was 
$39,442,839.47 and on March 31, 1962, it 
was $63,535,370.96. 


Monthly Report on Placement Operations 
of the National Employment Service 


Placement operations of the National 
Employment Service during April 1963 
maintained a level below that recorded a 
year ago, although a substantial seasonal 
increase in activity occurred during the 
month. Vacancies notified to NES offices 
also were fewer than during April 1962. 


Some 85,400 placements were made dur- 
ing April, fewer than during the same month 
a year ago by 10.2 per cent but more than 
in April of any earlier year since 1953. Some 
59,000 placements of men were effected, 
10.4 per cent fewer than last year, and 
26,400 placements of women, 9.6 per cent 
below last April’s total. 


Total placements during the first four 
months of 1963 amounted to some 291,000, 
fewer than in the same period in 1962 by 
9.1 per cent, but considerably more than 
during the same four months of 1961 or 
any other postwar year. 


Vacancies notified by employers to local 
employment offices during April amounted 
to some 116,700, a decrease of 5.1 per cent 
from the year-earlier figure. Vacancies for 
men, at 77,500, declined by 6.5 per cent, 
a higher rate of decline than for vacancies 
for women, which, at 39,100, decreased 


2.2 per cent from April 1962. Nevertheless, 
these rates of year-to-year decreases were 
less than those recorded the previous month, 
the result of a stronger seasonal upturn 
this April. 

A total of some 377,000 vacancies have 
been notified during the first four months 
of 1963, less than the 401,000 during the 
same period last year, but higher than in 
any earlier year since 1956. 


Some 3,800 or 4.4 per cent of the place- 
ments effected during April involved the 
movement of workers from one local office 
area to another. This was smaller in num- 
ber than placements last April but repre- 
sented about the same proportion of total 
placements. 

Regionally, April placements, with per- 
centage changes from April 1962, were: 


AL ADU Carper ssan: eli (10 gle. Anetra 29.5 
Qnebe¢ayz.c7t:: 2A. S000 bck PEN UBI 
Ontario 2s. Asse ees — 6.4 
PL AWIC tesa cae s9ese 15,700 Oe —12.4 
IPACWIC 2 ac TES tengo = 20 





*These do not necessarily relate to the investi- 
gations conducted during this period. 


———— 
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Decisions of the Umpire under 
the Unemployment Insurance Act 


Decision CUB 2136, March 12, 1963 


Summary of the Main Facts: The claim- 
ant filed an initial application for benefit in 
Toronto on July 20, 1962, and was regis- 
tered for employment as a labourer. He 
stated that he had last worked as a porter 
for a railway express company from June 
1961 to July 19, 1962, at which date he had 
lost his employment for the following 
reasons: “Voluntary separation. The hours 
were 4.30 p.m. to 1 a.m.—result I was 
unable to secure transportation, thus having 
a walk of four miles.” 

On August 7, 1962, the local office asked 
the claimant what means of transportation 
had been available to him in the past, how 
long he had been on the same shift, what 
steps he had taken in order to obtain a 
change of shift and what effort he had 
made to arrange for transportation. 


On August 8, 1962, the insurance officer 
disqualified the claimant from receiving 
benefit for the period July 15, 1962 to 
August 25, 1962 for having voluntarily left 
his employment without just cause within 
the meaning of Section 60(1) of the Act. 

On August 9, 1962, the claimant mailed 
the following answer to the request of the 
local office for additional information:— 


The last bus to Lawrence and Bellamy leaves 
Brimley and Eglinton at 1.05 a.m. which as 
you can see is impossible to get from down- 
town in 5 minutes. 

As regards getting my shift changed, this 
is not possible due to the fact I had only 1 
year seniority and to get a day job one needs 
at least 8 years seniority and I know I could 
not wait this long. ... 

I have not drawn any benefits from the 
Commission for 124 years and if you could 
find me a job with a reasonable salary I would 
be quite happy not to claim any. I would 
also like to state that in my 14 years in 
Canada the Commission has yet to find me 
a job. I am a family man and have not been 
unemployed any more than 4 days in the 
past 12% years. I have been on short time at 
different periods and even then I did not draw 
unemployment insurance. 


In a letter received in the local office on 
August 22, 1962, the claimant appealed to 
a board of referees. 

The claimant advised the local office in an 
undated letter that he would be unable to 
attend the hearing of his case because he 
had found a temporary job and could not 
afford to take a leave of absence. 

On September 26, 1962, a board of 
referees dismissed the claimant’s appeal. 
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The board’s unanimous decision reads, in 
part: 

. . . We are agreed from the evidence that 
the claimant voluntarily left his employment 
with the [company], Toronto, on 19 July 1962, 
without just cause, within the meaning of the 
Act. Transportation difficulties do not con- 
stitute cause within the meaning of the Act. 

.. . The claimant’s appeal is dismissed and 
the disqualification imposed by the insurance 
officer is upheld. 


On October 27, 1962, the claimant 
applied for leave to appeal to the Umpire 
and stated: 

I feel that I had a legitimate claim to benefit 
during the period I was unemployed. The 
board stated I had not answered two questions, 
namely (1) how long had I been in the shift 
I was on. I had been on the same shift the 
whole 13 months at the [company] (2) what 
form of transportation did I use before. In 
the district I live in there is only one form 
of transportation and this I use all the time. 
I stated that the last bus leaves Eglinton and 
Brimley at 1.05 a.m. and I finished work at 
1 a.m., a good 10 miles away, which meant 
a walk of 4 miles in all kinds of weather and 
this I could not continue to do. Enclosed is 
a bus schedule. My closest bus stop is Mark- 
ham Road and Brimorton. All other informa- 
tion the board has. 


The chairman of the board of referees 
granted the claimant permission to appeal 
to the Umpire on the following grounds: 

_Are we correct in stating that transportation 
difficulties do not constitute cause for leaving, 
when no public transportation, in an urban 


area, Operates after the claimant finishes his 
regular day of employment. 


Considerations and Conclusions: The 
established jurisprudence is to the effect 
that a person in the claimant’s circumstances 
should move nearer to his place of 
employment. In my opinion, he cannot show 
“just cause” for having voluntarily left his 
employment unless he can prove (a) that 
no nearer accommodation was available or, 
if available, that the move would have 
resulted in undue hardship to himself and 
his family, or (b) that he had a definite 
prospect of a more conveniently located 
employment in the very near future, or (c) 
that, for health or other serious reasons, it 
was impossible for him to remedy the 
situation. 


As the claimant has adduced no evidence 
to show that he had left his employment for 
one of these reasons, I consider that he 
was rightly disqualified from receiving 
benefit. However, in view of the extenuat- 
ing circumstances, which obviously existed 
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in his case, I decide to reduce the period 
of the disqualification from six to three 
weeks. 


But for this modification, the claimant’s 
appeal is dismissed. 


Decision CUB 2138, April 5, 1963 


(Translation) 


The claimant filed an initial application 
for benefit on February 26, 1962, and was 
registered for employment at the Rouyn 
local office as a piece-maker (logs). A bush- 
worker for fifteen years, the claimant had 
been working for the last two seasons as a 
skidder for the Quemont Lumber Ltd., in 
Matachewan, Ont., from June 17, 1961 to 
January 6, 1962. His rate of pay was $10 
per 1000 feet. 


On March 5, 1962, the local office noti- 
fied the claimant of an offer of employment 
as a bushworker for the Fédération des 
Chantiers Co-Opératifs; he was to apply for 
the job at the office of the Fédération at 
Taschereau, Que., before March 12, 1962. 
The employment was subject to the follow- 
ing conditions: 

Functions: Cut all the timber in lengths of 
8 feet, with a swing. 

Rate of Pay: $12 the apparent cord of 8 foot 
timber; $10 per thousand feet if desired. 
The timber is measured on the trucks. 

Probable Wages: $17 a day. 

Equipment required: Power-saw. 

Duration of employment: Until mid-April, 


approximately. 
Transportation: At your own expense as far 
as the office of the Fédération at 


Taschereau. If you do not own a Car, 
the employer will drive you free of charge 
as far as the place of work, 50 miles from 
Taschereau, Mazarrin Township. 


The claimant failed to apply for the job 
on the ground that he had no power-saw 
and that he had registered for employment 
as a skidder. 


On March 22, 1962, the insurance officer 
disqualified the claimant from March 4, 
1962 to April 14, 1962, inclusive, because, 
in his opinion, he had without good cause 
failed to accept a situation in suitable em- 
ployment (Section 59(1) of the Act). 


On March 26, 1962, the claimant ap- 
pealed to a board of referees for the fol- 
lowing reasons: 


Please take note that I was offered a situa- 
tion on March 5, at the Chantier Coopératif, 
which required the possession of a power-saw; 
I refused because I do not own a power-saw 
and have no money to buy one, not even 
enough money to pay for my trip to the 
logging camps. I want to insist on the fact 
that I filed an application for benefit on 
February 26, 1962, and asked for employment 
in Ontario. I do not work in Quebec any- 
more . 
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On March 22, I started to work on the 
demolition of the church at Dubois, in 
St. Roch, for a period of 15 days; after that, 
I wish the benefits to continue... 


On May 1, 1962, the board of referees, 
consisting of the president and only one 
other member, gave the following decision: 

. . . Considering that the claimant has many 
years of experience in timber work, that until 
recently he was still owner of a power-saw, 
that he was registered at the unemployment 
office as a piece-maker, the board of referees 
thinks that the situation offered to him was 
in the line of work of the claimant and con- 
sequently, he should have accepted it. 


The board unanimously dismiss the appeal 


The claimant, who had objected to his 
appeal being heard by two persons only, 
protested; his case was heard again on 
June 14, 1962. The majority members of 
the board expressed the opinion that in 
the absence of new facts, a modification of 
the initial decision was not justified. 


The dissenting member of the board 
expressed the following opinion: 

I think that we have to consider the fact 
that a taxi driver does not have to own a 
car if he wants to be hired. The same applies 
to a truck driver; a miner is not obliged to 
own the equipment needed to perform his 
work. 

Nothing in the Unemployment Insurance 
Act requires a worker to own a power-saw. 


This working tool should be provided by the 
employer. 


For this reason, I consider that the claimant 
had a good cause to refuse the situation 
offered to him. 


On August 15, 1962, a representative of 
the United Steelworkers of America sent to 
the Rouyn local office a letter which reads, 
in part, as follows: 

.. . First of all, the officer’s decision given 
on March 22, 1962 seems to create a precedent 
which, we think, can prejudice a great num- 
ber of workers who in the same circumstances 
would become unemployed. 

A power-saw is a very expensive tool for a 
worker to buy and still more for an unem- 
ployed man. Now, a timber worker, especially 
one working in the north-west area of Quebec, 
often cannot afford to buy one of those tools. 
I think that to force a woodsman to buy a 
power-saw at a cost of a few hundred dollars 
before he can find a job lasting only a few 
weeks is absolutely illogical and unfair toward 
this claimant ... 


On October 1, 1962, the claimant ap- 
pealed to the Umpire on the ground that he 
had refused to apply for the situation be- 
cause he had no power-saw and no money 
to pay for his trip. 

The claimant requested an oral hearing 
before the Umpire, which was held in 
Ottawa on January 31, 1963. He was rep- 
resented by an official of the Canadian 

(Continued on page 524) 
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LABOUR CONDITIONS IN FEDERAL 


GOVERNMENT CONTRACTS 





Wage Schedules Prepared and Contracts Awarded during April 


Works of Construction, Remodelling, Repair or Demolition 


During April the Department of Labour prepared 211 wage schedules for inclusion 
in contracts proposed to be undertaken by departments of the federal Government 
and its Crown corporations in various areas of Canada, for works of construction, 
remodelling, repair or demolition. In the same period, a total of 105 contracts in these 
categories was awarded. Particulars of these contracts appear below. 

In addition, 104 contracts not listed in this report and which contained the General 
Fair Wages Clause were awarded by Central Mortgage and Housing Corporation and 
Defence Construction (1951) Ltd. and the Departments of Defence Production, Fisheries, 
Mines and Technical Surveys, Public Works, and Transport. 

A copy of the wage schedule issued for each contract is available on request to 
trade unions concerned or to others who have a bona fide interest in the execution of 
the contract. 
is (The labour conditions included in each of the contracts listed under the heading provide 

at: 

(a) the wage rate for each classification of labour shown in the wage schedule included 
in the contract is a minimum rate only and contractors and subcontractors are not exempted 
from the payment of higher wages in any instance where, during the continuation of the work, 


wage rates in excess of those shown in the wage schedule have been fixed by provincial 
legislation, by collective agreements in the district, or by current practice; 


(b) hours of work shall not exceed eight in the day and 44 in the week, except in 
emergency conditions approved by the Minister of Labour; 


(c) overtime rates of pay may be established by the Minister of Labour for all hours 
worked in excess of eight per day and 44 per week; 


(d) no person shall be discriminated against in regard to employment because of his 
race, national origin, colour or religion, nor because he has made a complaint with respect 
to alleged discrimination.) 


Contracts for the Manufacture of Supplies and Equipment 


Contracts awarded in April for the manufacture of supplies and equipment were as 
follows: 


Department No. of Contracts Aggregate Amount 
JJSrenCe Ee LOCUICLLOUI ok cee ee te cere 124 $1,247,542.00 
POSPAOEICE LE cence tie oe li: etka eI eek eo 22 378,462.95 
PEDIC OLN sath a. crate tons Be eee eRe ea 1 26,735.00 
Royal Canadian; Mounted: Police, 22 8,.42e....:. 1 13,750.00 
iransporte2230 een eee ee Ses. 7 898,927.00 





The Fair Wages and Hours of Labour 
legislation of the federal Government has 
the purpose of insuring that all Government 
contracts for works of construction and for 
the manufacture of supplies and equipment 
contain provisions to secure the payment of 
wages generally accepted as fair and reason- 
able in each trade or classification employed 
in the district where the work is being per- 
formed. 

The practice of Government departments 
and those Crown corporations to which the 
legislation applies, before entering into con- 
tracts for any work of construction, re- 
modelling, repair or demolition, is to obtain 
wage schedules from the Department of 
Labour showing the applicable wage deemed 
to be required in the execution of the work. 
These wage schedules are thereupon in- 
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cluded with other relevant labour condi- 
tions as terms of such contracts to be 
observed by the contractors. 

Wage schedules are not included in con- 
tracts for the manufacture of supplies and 
equipment because it is not possible to 
determine in. advance the classification to 
be employed in the execution of a contract. 
A statement of the labour conditions which 
must be observed in every such contract 
is however, included therein and is of the 
same nature and effect as those which apply 
in works of construction. 

Copies of the federal Government’s Fair 
Wages and Hours of Labour legislation 
may be had upon request to the Industrial 
Relations Branch of the Department of 
Labour, Ottawa. 
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(The labour conditions included in contracts for the manufacture of supplies and equip- 
ment provide that: 


(a) all persons who perform labour on such contracts shall be paid such wages as are 
currently paid in the district to competent workmen; and if there is no current rate, then 
a fair and reasonable rate, but in no event shall the wages paid be less than those established 
by the laws of the province in which the work is being performed; 


(b) the working hours shall be those fixed by the custom of the trade in the district, 
or if there be no such custom, then fair and reasonable hours; 


(c) overtime rates of pay may be established by the Minister of Labour for all hours 
worked in excess of those fixed by custom of the trade in the district, or in excess of fair 
and reasonable hours; 


(d) no person shall be discriminated against in regard to employment because of his 


race, national origin, colour or religion, nor because he has made a complaint with respect 
to alleged discrimination. ) 


Wage Claims Received and Payments Made during April 


During April the sum of $24,358.78 was collected from 12 contractors for wage 
arrears due their employees as a result of the failure of the contractors, or their 
subcontractors, to apply the wage rates and other conditions of employment required by 
the schedule of labour conditions forming part of their contract. This amount is for 
distribution to the 434 workers concerned. 


Contracts Containing Fair Wage Schedules Awarded during April 


Atomic Energy of Canada Limited 


Douglas Point Ont: Lincoln Plumbing & Heating Ltd, installation of ventilating duct 
for Reactor Bldg. 


Central Mortgage and Housing Corporation 


Halifax N S: Milligan Bros Ltd, site improvement & planting for 116 housing units, 
FP 4/59 (Phase I). Montreal Que: Edgar Milot Ltee, interior painting of public areas, 
Cloverdale Park; Edgar Milot Ltee, interior painting of public areas, Place Benoit; Planned 
Renovators Ltd, interior painting of public areas, St Georges Gardens; Planned Renovators 
Ltd, interior painting of public areas, Terrasse Belleville; Charney Bros Ltd, exterior 
painting of apartment bldgs, Cloverdale Park; Charney Bros Ltd, exterior painting of 
apartment bldgs, St Georges Gardens; Charney Bros Ltd, exterior painting of apartment 
bldgs, Terrasse Belleville. Ottawa Ont: Noren Construction Ltd, construction of apartment 
bldg, FP 2/58. Pinawa Man: Metropolitan Construction Ltd, construction of 50 housing 
units (Job 39—AECL). 

In addition, this Corporation awarded nine contracts containing the General Fair 
Wages Clause. 

Department of Citizenship and Immigration 


St John River Indian Agency N B: Myles D Chown, construction of school, additional 
toilet facilities & general repairs to school, Kingsclear Reserve. Nakina Indian Agency Ont: 
Hakala Construction, construction of school, residence & power plant bldg, Aroland 
Reserve. Sioux Lookout Indian Agency Ont: Kruchak’s Electric & Refrigeration, alterations 
& addition to electrical system, Sioux Lookout IRS. File Hills Qu’ Appelle Indian Agency 
Sask: Regel Bros Construction Ltd, installation of walk-in freezer unit & minor alterations 
to walk-in cooler room, Qu’Appelle IRS. Kamloops Indian Agency B C: Joseph Gabriel, 
construction of one classroom addition & staff residence, Deadman’s Creek IDS, Deadman’s 
Creek IR. 


Defence Construction (1951) Limited 


Dartmouth N S: Dartmouth Asphalt Co Ltd, repairing & seal coating of asphalt 
pavement, RCNAS Shearwater. Halifax N S: A N Shaw & Sons Ltd, exterior brickwork 
repairs to three bldgs, HMC Dockyard. Val d’Or Que: Tyver Ltd, construction of APU 
Bldg, RCAF Station. Kingston Ont: T A Andre & Sons Ltd, renovations to washrooms, 
Bldg No 33, RMC. North Bay Ont: M J Sulpher & Sons Ltd, construction of extension 
to Officers’ Mess, RCAF Station. Fort Churchill Man: Universal Electric, Division of 
Univex Electrical Construction & Engineering Ltd, installation of diesel generator unit. 
Cold Lake Alta: Barmac Construction Ltd, modifications to sewage treatment plant, RCAF 
Station. Penhold Alta: Lockerbie & Hole Western Ltd, supply & installation of two distribu- 
tion pumps & ancillary work, RCAF Station. Various locations: Two contracts awarded 
in the restricted category. 
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Building and Maintenance 
Quebec Que: O Vallee Ltee, replacement of 55 windows with metal & interior 
painting at 1048 rue St Jean. Virden Man: Central Construction Co ‘Ltd, erection of 
prefabricated bldg. Whitehorse Y T: Dawson & Hall Ltd, replacement of hardware for 
overhead doors, RCEME garage. 
In addition, Defence Construction (1951) Ltd. awarded two contracts containing the 
General Fair Wages Clause. 


Department of Defence Production 


Goose Bay (Labr) Nfld: Dale’s Excavating Services, supply & installation of power 
poles, RCAF Station. Bedford N S: J L Nichols Contracting Ltd, replacement of wood 
window units in Bldg No 40, RCN Magazine. Cornwallis N S: Donald J Lowe, replacement 
of windows in Bldg No 44-2, HMCS Cornwallis; Donald J Lowe, renovation of shower 
& washroom area, Bldg 31-1, HMCS Cornwallis; Donald J Lowe, renewal of asphalt roofing 
shingles on Bldgs No 35-4 & 36-1, HMCS Cornwallis; Chas Dargie & Son Ltd, repairs 
to floors in Bldg No 10, HMCS Cornwallis. Greenwood N S: Charles W Thompson, 
application of fertilizer, RCAF Station. Shearwater N S: Daniel A Myers, interior repairs & 
painting of “C” hangar, RCN Air Station; Parker Bros (1960) Ltd, fire retardant interior 
painting, hangar No 4, RCN Air Station; Alex Grant, interior painting of Bldg No 5, 
RCN Air Station; Harry Gray, interior painting of Bldg No 4, RCN Air Station. Camp 
Gagetown N B: Leonard Roofers Ltd, re-roofing Bldg D-5. Moncton N B: Larry Electric 
Ltd, installation of automatic fire detection & evacuation system, HMCS Coverdale. 
Clinton Ont: Cardinal Painting & Decorating Co Ltd, interior painting of 23 PMQs, 
RCAF Station; Len J McCarthy, exterior painting of various bldgs, RCAF Station. 
Downsview Ont: A P Green Fire Brick Co Ltd, resetting of boiler No 1 (Plant 2), RCAF 
Station. Rockcliffe Ont: Beaudoin Construction Ltd, painting & roofing, RCAF Station. 
Shilo Man: Hay Decorating Co Ltd, exterior painting of 11 bldgs, Military Camp. Comox 
B C: Federal Joint Sealing Co of Canada Ltd, removal of old compound & cleaning 
& sealing of pavement on taxi-strip, runway 36, RCAF Station; Cochrane Fuel & Trucking 
Ltd, application of asphalt curbing & road repair asphalt, RCAF Station. 

In addition, this Department awarded 40 contracts containing the General Fair Wages 
Clause. 


Department of Fisheries 


This Department awarded one contract containing the General Fair Wages Clause. 


Department of Mines and Technical Surveys 


This Department awarded two contracts containing the General Fair Wages Clause. 


National Harbours Board 


Halifax N S: Standard Construction Co Ltd, construction of overhead passageway 
to second floor of Shed No 21. Montreal Que: Lord & Cie Ltee, supply & erection of struc- 
tural steel framework, Transit Shed, Section 28; The Highway Paving Co Ltd, paving of 
roadway, shed & wharf at Sections 27-28. Quebec Que: Hursteel Products Ltd, modifications 
to marine legs. Prescott Ont: Foresteel Products (1962) Ltd, additions to dust control 
system, Elevator. 


Department of Northern Affairs and National Resources 


Cape Breton Highlands National Park N S: Paul MacDonald Ltd, installation of 
electrical system in paint & carpenter shop & fire equipment & workshop bldg; Fred 
Pierce Ltd, installation of plumbing & heating systems in paint & carpenter shop & fire 
equipment & workshop bldg. Banff National Park Alta: Burns & Dutton Construction 
(1962) Ltd, construction of water supply system to Banff School of Fine Arts. 


Projects Assisted by Federal Loan or Grant 


Batawa Ont: Bay City Construction Ltd & Maurice H Rollins Construction Ltd, 
construction of outfall sewer; Lightfoot Construction Co, construction of sewage treatment 
plant. Mattawa Ont: Val d’Or Construction Co Ltd, construction of sewage disposal system. 
Niagara-on-the-Lake Ont: Framat Construction Ltd, construction of sewage works (Con- 
tract No 1). 
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Department of Public Works 


Fortune Nfld: Dominion Construction Co Ltd, harbour improvements. Little Bay 
Nfld: Gid Sacrey Ltd, wharf reconstruction & extension. St Joseph’s (Salmonier) Nfld: 
Gid Sacrey Ltd, harbour improvements. Souris P E I: R A Douglas Ltd, breakwater repairs. 
Caribou N S: R A Douglas Ltd, repairs to fender system. Feltzen South N S: Naugle’s 
Sand & Gravel Co Ltd, breakwater repairs. Weymouth North N S: Mosher & Rawding 
Ltd, wharf reconstruction. Lameque N B: Comeau & Savoie Construction Ltd, harbour 
improvements (connecting block). Moncton N B: Hi-Lite Electric Co Ltd, electrical 
alterations to Post Office Bldg. Cap Rouge Que: Ste Foy Construction Ltee, construction 
of protection works (Plage Jacques-Cartier & Crescent Beach). Montreal Que: Tempered 
Air Inc, addition to ventilation & alterations to air exhaust systems for RCMP Headquarters, 
4095 St Catherine St W. Pointe au Pic Que: Les Entreprises Cap Diamant Ltee, installation 
of fenders. Quebec City Que: EM M Enr, moving furniture, etc, for various departments. 
Rawdon Que: Jean-Jacques Lane Enrg, construction of post office bldg. Goderich Ont: 
Dean Construction Co Ltd, harbour repairs & improvements (wall reconstruction). 
Ottawa Ont: R & R Construction, window repairs to Citizenship Bldg; Conniston Con- 
struction Co Ltd, landscaping, Computer Bldg, Tunney’s Pasture. Toronto Ont: Mathews 
Conveyor Co Ltd, installation of metered mail handling equipment, Postal Terminal “A” 
Bldg. Jan Lake Sask: Piggott Construction Ltd, construction of wharf. Pelican Narrows 
Sask: Piggott Construction Ltd, construction of wharf. Prince Albert National Park Sask: 
Steffler Construction Ltd, grading & culverts, mile 11.84-18.28, Waskesiu Highway Scenic 
Drive. St Albert Alta: Ness Construction Ltd, additions & alterations to post office. Bull 
Harbour B C: Walden Bros Sawmills Ltd, float renewal. Jeune Landing B C: Greenlees 
Piledriving Co Ltd, wharf renewal. Natal B C: A E Jones Co Ltd, construction of post 
office bldg. Prince Rupert B C: Vancouver Pile Driving & Contracting Co Ltd, harbour 
improvements. Zeballos B C: Quadra Construction Co Ltd, wharf repairs. Watson Lake- 
Ross River Development Road & Nahanni Pioneer Road Y T: Pambina River Con- 
struction Ltd, repairs & gravelling. 

In addition, this Department awarded 38 contracts containing the General Fair Wages 
Clause. 


The St. Lawrence Seaway Authority 


Lachine Que: Canadian Structural Steel Works Co Ltd, repairs to members of 
Bridge No 8, Lachine Canal. St Catharines Ont: Dominion Bridge Co Ltd, restoration of 
profile of crown sheaves bearings, Bridges 13, 14, 20 & 21, Welland Canal; Dominion 
Bridge Co Ltd, repair & reconditioning of machinery for rolling lift bridges Nos 1, 3, 
4E, 4W, 6E, 6W, 7 & 9, Welland Canal; Annett Chemicals Ltd, grouting—Locks 5 & 6, 
Welland Canal. 


Department of Transport 


Halifax N S: Conniston Construction Co Ltd, maintenance of Horticultural Grounds 
Establishment & interior plantings of Terminal Bldg & surrounding area, International 
Airport. Ste Anne de Bellevue Que: Claude Renaud, erection of combined superintendent’s 
dwelling & office, Ste Anne Canal. Gambridge Ont: Andre Basil Ltd, construction of 
brick veneer bldg for boating public at Lock 41, Trent Canal. Trenton Ont: J D Coad 
Construction Co, construction of brick veneer bldg for boating public at Lock 1, Trent 
Canal. near Trenton Ont: J D Coad Construction Co, construction of brick veneer bldg 
for boating public at Brighton Road Bridge on Murray Canal. Sault Ste Marie Ont: Ron 
Engineering & Construction Ltd, construction of Air Terminal Bldg & related work. 
Washago Ont: Andre Basil Ltd, construction of brick veneer bldg for boating public 
at Lock 42, Trent Canal. Grande Prairie Alta: Cookshaw Electric Ltd, construction 
of lighting facilities, including replacement of low intensity lighting on approaches Nos 
11 & 29, & related work, Airport. Fort St John B C: Lance Construction Ltd, modification 
of power house & related work, Airport. Penticton B C: Kenyon & Co Ltd, landscaping, 
construction of entrance road & car parking area & roadway lighting for Air Terminal Bldg. 
Port Hardy B C: McGinnis Construction Ltd, improvements to water supply system, 
Airport. Yellowknife N W T: Solar Construction Co Ltd, construction of Operations Bldg 
& related work. 

In addition, this Department awarded 12 contracts containing the General Fair 
Wages Clause. 
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PRICES AND THE 


COST OF LIVING 





Consumer Price Index, May 1963 


The consumer price index (1949=100) 
was unchanged at 132.3 between the 
beginning of April and the beginning of 
May. The May index was 1.7 per cent 
above the May 1962 index of 130.1.* 

Declines in the food, clothing, and 
tobacco and alcohol indexes offset increases 
in the transportation, health and personal 
care, and recreation and reading indexes. 
The housing index was unchanged. 

The food index decreased 0.5 per cent, 
from 128.9 to 128.3, as lower prices were 
reported for eggs, fats, lettuce, oranges, 
pork, veal, chicken and turkey. Prices in- 
creased for milk, sugar, jams, most fresh 
and canned fruits and vegetables, orange 
juice and beef. 

The housing index was unchanged at 
136.0. A fractional decline in the house- 
hold operation component balanced a rise 
in the shelter component. In shelter, rents 
were unchanged but the index of home- 
ownership was up slightly. In household 
operation, price increases for furniture, floor 
coverings and textiles more than balanced 
lower prices for fuel, utensils and equip- 
ment and household supplies. 

The clothing index declined 0.1 per cent, 
from 115.7 to 115.6. Decreases in men’s 
and women’s wear outweighed higher prices 
for children’s wear and footwear. 

The transportation index rose 1.0 per 
cent, from 139.2 to 140.6, largely as a 
result of higher transit fares in Toronto 
at the beginning of May (rescinded May 
20). The automobile operation component 
also increased, however, with higher prices 
for gasoline and automobile insurance. 
Prices for new passenger cars edged up. 

The health and personal care index in- 
creased 0.3 per cent, from 162.1 to 162.6, 
reflecting price increases for pharmaceuticals 
in the health care component and for both 
supplies and services in the personal care 
component. In personal care services, prices 
of men’s haircuts and women’s hairdressing 
were higher. 

The recreation and reading index in- 
creased 0.5 per cent, from 148.0 to 148.8. 
The reading component was unchanged but 
the recreation component rose as a result 
of higher prices for motion picture admis- 
sions, camera film, bicycles and toys. 





* See Table F-1, page 542. 
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The tobacco and alcohol index declined 
from 117.9 to 117.8 as lower prices for 
cigarettes moved the tobacco component. 
The alcoholic beverages component was 
unchanged. 

Group indexes in May 1962 were: food 
124.5, housing 134.5, clothing 112.8, trans- 
portation 140.4, health and personal care 
158.2, recreation and reading 147.1, and 
tobacco and alcohol 117.9. 


City Consumer Price Indexes, April 1963 


Between March and April, consumer price 
indexes (1949100) rose in six of the ten 
regional cities and fell in the other four.* 
Increases were 0.1 per cent or 0.2 per cent 
and decreases ranged from 0.1 per cent to 
0.4 per cent. 

Food indexes rose in six cities and fell 
in four. Increases ranged from 0.3 per cent 
in St. John’s and Montreal to 1.0 per cent in 
Edmonton-Calgary; decreases ranged from 
0.1 per cent in Ottawa to 0.8 per cent in 
Toronto. Indexes for housing were up in 
four cities, down in four, and unchanged 
in two. Prices for clothing were higher in 
seven cities, lower in one, and unchanged 
in two. In the transportation component 
there were two cities with higher indexes, 
seven with lower indexes, and one with no 
change. The health and personal care in- 
dexes showed increases in eight cities and 
decreases in two. Indexes for recreation 
and reading rose in three cities, fell in five, 
and remained unchanged in two. Indexes 
for tobacco and alcohol were unchanged in 
all cities but two: one up and one down. 

Point changes between March and April 
in regional consumer price indexes were: 
Saint John +0.3 to 133.2; Ottawa -+-0.3 to 
133.4; St. John’s +0.2 to 119.5+; Montreal 
+0.2 to 132.2; Edmonton-Calgary +-0.2 to 
127.4; Vancouver +0.1 to 131.8; Winnipeg 
—0.5 to 129.3; Saskatoon-Regina —0.3 to 
128.0; Halifax —0.1 to 131.2; Toronto —0.1 
to 133.6. 


Wholesale Price Index, April 1963 


The general wholesale price (1935-39= 
100) rose 0.2 per cent to 242.8 in April 
from 242.4 in March. Five major group 
indexes were higher, two lower, and one 





* See Table F-2, p. 542. 
tOn base June 1951—100. 
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unchanged. The April index was 2.3 per 
cent higher than the April 1962 index of 
237.4. 

The vegetable products group index rose 
0.9 per cent to 224.7 from 222.7, the textile 
products group index increased 0.5 per cent 
to 248.9 from 247.7, and minor advances 
of 0.2 per cent or less occurred in non- 
ferrous metals, to 196.5 from 196.1; chem- 
ical products, to 190.1 from 189.8; and 
wood products, to 321.2 from 321.1. 

The animal products group index declined 
0.5 per cent to 251.6 from 252.9, and the 
non-metallic group index eased down 0.2 
per cent to 189.1 from 189.4. 

The iron products group index was un- 
changed at 253.2. 


The index of Canadian farm product 
prices (1935-39=100) moved down 0.3 per 
cent in the three-week period ended April 
19, dropping to 219.0 from 219.7 at March 
29. The field products index declined 1.2 
per cent but the animal products index 
moved up 0.3 per cent. 

The residential building materials price 
index (1935-39=100) moved up 0.5 per 
cent in April to 299.0 from 297.5 in March. 


On the base 1949=100, it rose to 131.1 
from 130.5. 

The non-residential building materials 
price index (1949=100) edged up 0.1 per 
cent {0,133.7 from 133.5, 


U.S. Consumer Price Index, April 1963 


The United States consumer price index 
(1957-59=100) remained at 106.2, arecord, 
between mid-March and mid-April. In April 
1962 the index was 105.2. 

A 34-per-cent drop in pork and beef 
prices, which brought meat prices as a whole 
to their lowest point in five years, balanced 
price increases for sugar, fresh fruits and 
vegetables and canned and frozen orange 
juice, and apparel, and increases in costs 
of reading and recreation, and personal and 
medical care. 


British Index of Retail Prices, March 1963 


The British index of retail prices (Jan. 
16, 1962=100) rose .0.1 per cent, from 
103.6 to 103.7, between mid-February and 
mid-March. In March 1962 it was 100.5. 

Food prices were unchanged but there 
were increases in both the housing and 
services groups. 





Publications Recently Received 
in Department of Labour Library 


The publications listed below are not for 
sale by the Department of Labour. Persons 
wishing to purchase them should com- 
municate with the publishers. Publications 
listed may be borrowed by making applica- 


tion to the Librarian, Department of 
Labour, Ottawa. Students must apply 
through the library of their institution. 


Applications for loans should give the num- 
ber (numeral) of the publication desired 
and the month in which it was listed in the 
LABOUR GAZETTE. 

List INoze176 


Annual Reports 


1. British PRODUCTIVITY COUNCIL. 
Annual Review, 1961/62. London, 1962. 
Po ae. 


2. CANADA. DEPARTMENT OF LABOUR. 
ECONOMICS AND RESEARCH BRANCH. Work- 
ing and Living Conditions in Canada. 11th 
ed., April 1962. Ottawa, Queen’s Printer, 
1962. Pp. 7d. 

Deals with employment, earnings, working 


conditions, education and training facilities, 
living conditions and social welfare services. 
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3. GREAT BRITAIN. ADVISORY COUNCIL 
ON SCIENTIFIC PoLicy. Annual Report, 
1961/1962. London, HMSO, 1963. Pp. 45. 


4. MANITOBA. DEPARTMENT OF LABOUR. 
Annual Report for the Calendar Year end- 
ing December 31, 1962. Winnipeg, 1963. 
Pp. 148. 


5. NEWFOUNDLAND. WORKMEN’S COM- 
PENSATION BOARD. Annual Report for 1961. 
St. John’s, 1962. Pp. 42. 


6. PRINCE EDWARD ISLAND. WORKMEN’S 
COMPENSATION BoarD. Annual Report, 
1961. Charlottetown, [19627]. Pp. 19. 


7. QUEBEC. DEPARTMENT OF LABOUR. 
General Report of the Minister of Labour 
on the Activities of his Department during 
the Financial Year ending March 31, 1962. 
Quebec, 1962. Pp. 357. 


8. SASKATCHEWAN. DEPARTMENT OF 
Lasour. Eighteenth Annual Report for the 
Twelve Months ended March 31, 1962. 
Regina [19627]. Pp. 137. 
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Business 


9. NATIONAL INDUSTRIAL CONFERENCE 
BoarD. Forecasting Sales. New York, 
c. 1963. Pp. 109: 


“The sales forecast is usually the key in- 
strument in the planning and control of 
company operations 2?) Using the) ex- 
perience of about 200 firms, this report de- 
scribes the principal forecasting methods now 
in use, and the advantages and limitations of 
each. Twenty-seven case histories are included. 


10. ORGANIZATION FOR ECONOMIC Co- 
OPERATION AND DEVELOPMENT. Develop- 
ment of a Body of Management Teachers; 
Final Report. Paris, 1962. Pp. 45. 

The report presents the views of a working 
group established by the former European 
Productivity Agency of the Organization for 
European Economic Co-operation. The group 
studied the “increasing requirements in Europe 
for teachers and_ researchers in business 
management” and made _ suggestions for 
acquiring more management teachers. 


Canada at Work Broadcasts 


The following four talks were sponsored 
and published by the federal Department of 
Labour in Ottawa in 1962 and 1963. 


11. DYMOND, WILLIAM RICHARD. Man- 
power Implications of Technological 
Change. Pp. 4. A talk about the effect of 
automation on manpower. 


12. LEESON, RicHARD C. There 
time like the Present. Pp. 5. 


The speaker left school six years ago after 
completing Grade 11, but returned to complete 
his secondary education. He told why he left 
school and why he felt he had to return. 


13. Weir, J. R. An Assessment of Agricul- 
ture in Canada and the Implications for 
Training. Pp. 5. 


The speaker, Dean of Agriculture and Home 
Economics at the University of Manitoba, gave 
this talk at a recent National Conference on 
Agricultural Training, which was held in 
Ottawa under the sponsorship of the federal 
Department of Labour. He spoke about voca- 
tional education for farmers. 


is No 


14. WERSHOF, MAx Hirscu. International 
Efforts for Human Rights. Pp. 7. 

The speaker, Assistant Under Secretary of 
State for External Affairs in Ottawa, spoke 


briefly about the work of the United Nations 
in the field of civil rights. 


Conferences 


15. CANADIAN TAX FOUNDATION. Report 
of Proceedings of the Sixteenth Annual Tax 
Conference ... Toronto, November 26-27- 
28, 1962. Toronto, 1963. 1 volume. 


16. CONFEDERATION DES SYNDICATS 
NATIONAUX. Procés-verbal, Quarantiéme 
Session du Congrés de la C.S.N., Montréal, 
1962. Québec; 19625 Pp.1399, 
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17. INTER-AMERICAN STUDY CONFERENCE 
ON LABOUR-MANAGEMENT RELATIONS, 
MONTEVIDEO, 1960. Some Aspects of 
Labour-Management  Relations.. in the 
American Region; a Summary of the Dis- 
cussions of the Inter-American Study Con- 
ference on Labour-Management Relations, 
Montevideo, 3-12 November 1960. Geneva, 
International Labour Office, 1961. Pp. 234. 

There were four topics discussed at the 
Conference: 1. The part played by legislation 
and collective bargaining in determining work- 
ing conditions and settling labour disputes. 
2. Dismissal and lay-off procedures and job 
security. 3. Measures that can be used within 
undertakings to promote good relations between 
management and staff. 4. The contribution of 
universities, research and training institutions, 
to the improvement of Jlabour-management 
relations. 

18. INTERSTATE CONFERENCE ON LABOR 
STATISTICS. 19th, BLOOMINGTON, IND., 1961. 
Proceedings of 19th Interstate Conference 
on, Labor~ Statistics, \July ad l-l4-anl961) 
Bloomington, Indiana. Washington, GPO, 
1962. Pp. 272. Conference co-sponsored by 
the Indiana Department of Labor, the 
University of Indiana and the U.S. Bureau 
of Labor Statistics. 

Some of the topics discussed at the Con- 
ference were the U.S. Area Redevelopment Act 
of 1961; the effect of technological change and 
automation on employment; labour turnover; 
minimum wages; collective bargaining sta- 
tistics; workmen’s compensation statistics; and 
business cycle indicators. 

19. LABOR-MANAGEMENT CONFERENCE, 
WEST VIRGINIA UNIVERSITY. 12th, 1962. 
Proceedings of the Twelfth Annual Labor- 
Management Conference, April 12-13, 1962. 
Arranged in co-operation with the College 
of Commerce, the College of Law [and] the 
Department of Political Science. Morgan- 
town, Institute of Industrial Relations, West 
Virginia University [1962]. Pp. 37. 

Contents: Adaptation to Technological 
Change under Collective Bargaining. Philos- 
ophies of Labor-Management Relations. Col- 
lective Bargaining and National Labor Policy. 

20. MANITOBA FARMERS UNION. Report 
and Program, Twelfth Annual Convention 
. . . Winnipeg, December 4, 5, 6, 1962. 
Winnipeg, 1962. Pp. 78. 


21. SASKATCHEWAN FEDERATION OF 
LaBourR (CLC). Minutes and Proceedings 
of the Seventh Annual Convention held at 
.. . Regina, October 4, 5, 6, 1962. Regina, 
1962. 1 volume (various pagings). 


Economic Conditions 


22. BAUCHET, PiERRE. La_ planification 
francaise; quinze ans d’expérience. Paris, 
Editions du Seuil, 1962. Pp. [318]. 


A discussion of economic planning in France 
between 1946 and 1961. In 1946, the French 
government instituted ‘un Plan d’ensemble 
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pour la modernisation et l’équipment écono- 
mique de la métropole et des territoires d’outre- 
mer.” The plan was renewed in 1956, 1959, 
and 1962. 


23. CANADA. DEPARTMENT OF TRADE AND 
COMMERCE. Private and Public Investment 
in Canada, Outlook 1963 and Regional 
Estimates. Ottawa, Queen’s Printer, 1963. 
Pp. 39. 


24. COMMITTEE FOR ECONOMIC DEVELOP- 
MENT. Reducing Tax Rates for Production 
and Growth; a Statement on National 
Policy by the Research and Policy Com- 
mittee. New York, 1962. Pp. 56. 


The report outlines reasons for reducing U.S. 
federal tax rates on individual and corporate 
incomes in order to aid the economy. 


25. Lutz, FRIEDRICH AUGUST. The Prob- 
lem of International Economic Equilibrium. 
Amsterdam, North-Holland Publishing Co., 


19620Ph27 5: 
Contents: Causes of Balance-of-Payments 
Disequilibria. The Purchasing-Power-Parity 


Theory. Different Rates of Inflation. Different 
Rates of Productivity Growth. International 


Capital Movements. Balance of Payments 
Policies. The Problem of International 
Liquidity. 


26. NATIONAL COUNCIL OF APPLIED 
ECONOMIC RESEARCH. Techno-Economic 
Survey of Orissa. New Delhi, 1962. Pp. 309. 

Orissa is an Indian State which has not 
developed economically in spite of rich natural 
resources. This survey analyses the reason for 
the lack of development in the past and out- 
lines a program of development designed to 
help Orissa’s economy to grow at a faster rate. 
The survey includes such fields as agriculture, 
minerals, large and small industries, power, 
transport, manpower, and financial resources. 


27. UNITED NATIONS. DEPARTMENT OF 
ECONOMIC AND SocIAL AFFAIRS. Decentral- 
ization for National and Local Develop- 
ment. New York, 1962. Pp. 246. 

This study is concerned with the various 
methods of locally administering functions and 


services in such fields as agriculture, education, 
and health and social welfare. 


Industry—Location 


The following four pamphlets were pre- 
pared and issued by the Industrial Develop- 
ment Branch of the Department of Industry 
and Development of the Province of Alberta 
in 1962. 


28. Survey of Athabasca. Rev. May 1962. 
Pp lo: 


29. Survey of Crossfield. Rev. August 
19625 Pp. 12: 


30. Survey of High Prairie. Rev. August 
L362 Deli 


31. Survey of Rycroft. Rev. August 1962. 
Pp, iz. 
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International Labour Conference 
47th, Geneva, 1963 


The following five reports were prepared 
and issued by the International Labour 
Office in Geneva in 1962 and 1963. 

32. Benefits in the Case of Industrial 
Accidents and Occupational Diseases. 
Seventh item on the agenda. 2 volumes. 


At head of title: Report 7(1)-(2). Interna- 
tional Labour Conference. 47th _ session, 
Geneva, 1963. 

Vol. 1 surveys the general situation with 
regard to this topic and describes the relevant 
law and practice in a representative number 
of member states. It contains a questionnaire 
to be completed by member countries. Vol. 2 
contains replies to the questionnaire from 55 
countries and proposed conclusions based on 
the replies. 


33. Hygiene in Shops and Offices. Sixth 
item on the agenda. 2 volumes. 


At head of title: Report 6(1)-(2). Interna- 
tional Labour Conference. 47th — session, 
Geneva, 1963. 

Vol. 1 describes the general situation with 
regard to hygiene in shops and offices and out- 
lines law and practice in various countries. It 
also contains a questionnaire regarding the 
preparation of one or more international in- 
struments on this subject. Vol. 2 contains 
replies from 77 member countries and presents 
conclusions based on these replies. 


34. Information and Reports on the 
Application of Conventions and Recom- 
mendations. Summary of Reports on 
Unratified Conventions and on Recom- 
mendations (Article 19 of the Constitution), 
Discrimination in Respect of Employment 
and Occupation. Third item on the agenda. 
Ppads: 

At head of title: Report 3(Part 2). Inter- 


national Labour Conference, 47th Session, 
Geneva, 1963. 


35. Prohibition of the Sale, Hire and Use 
of Inadequately Guarded Machinery. 
Fourth Item on the Agenda. 2 volumes. 


At head of title: Report 4(1)-(2). Interna- 
tional Labour Conference, 47th Session, 
Geneva, 1963. 

Vol. 1 contains a proposed convention and 
proposed recommendation relating to the pro- 
hibition of the sale, hire and use of inade- 
quately guarded machinery. Vol. 2 contains 
replies from member governments and English 
and French versions of the text of the pro- 
posed convention and recommendations. 


36. Termination of Employment at the 
Initiative of the Employer. Fifth item on 
the agenda. 2 volumes. 


At head of title: Report 5(1)-(2). Inter- 
national Labour Conference, 47th Session, 
Geneva, 1963. 

Vol. 1 contains a proposed recommendation 
based on the conclusions adopted by the Con- 
ference at its 46th session in 1962. Vol. 2 
contains comments and suggested amendments 
from member countries, and the French and 
English version of the amended proposed text. 
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Labour Laws and Legislation 


37. McKown, ROBERT. Comprehensive 
Guide to Factory Law; a Classified Guide 
to the Requirements of the Factories Acts 
and Other Legislation affecting Factory 
Occupiers. New and rev. ed., London, 
Chantry Publications, Itd., 1961. Pp. 124. 
A guide to factory legislation in Great 
Britain. 


38. U.S. BUREAU OF EMPLOYMENT 
SECURITY. Comparison of State Unemploy- 
ment Insurance Laws as of January 1, 1962. 
Washington, GPO, 1962. Pp. 145. 


Labouring Classes 


39. DALHOUSIE UNIVERSITY, HALIFAX, 
N.S. INSTITUTE OF PUBLIC AFFAIRS. The 
Conditions of the Negroes of Halifax City, 
Nova Scotia. Halifax, 1962. Pp. 28. 

This is a study of education, employment, 
income, and housing of Negroes in Halifax, 
based on a survey carried out in 1959. 


40. HILL, JOHNSON D. Organized Labor, 
A Philosophical Perspective, by Johnson D. 
Hill and Walter E. Stuermann. ist ed. New 
York, Exposition Press, 1962. Pp. 196. 

The authors feel that organized labour in 
the U.S. lacks a sound philosophy, and they 
offer some suggestions. 


41. MUELLER, Eva. Persistent Unemploy- 
ment, 1957-1961, by Eva Mueller and Jay 
Schmiedeskamp. Kalamazoo, Mich., W. E. 
Upjohn Institute for Employment Research, 
1962; “Pps lost 

“A Study of the Survey Research Center, 


Institute for Social Research, The University 
of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Michigan.” 


An analysis of a number of studies on em- 
ployment and unemployment carried out by 
the Survey Research Center of the University 
of Michigan between 1958 and June 1961. 


42. Strauss, GeEorGE. The _ Shifting 
Power Balance in the Plant. Berkeley, 
University of California, Institute of In- 
dustrial Relations, 1962. Pp. 65-96. 

Describes a study of industrial relations in 
manufacturing plants in a Great Lakes com- 
munity. The study revealed that there was a 
shift in the balance of power in labour- 
management relations in that the unions seemed 
to be getting weaker while management was 
getting stronger. 


43. U.S. BUREAU OF EMPLOYMENT 
SECURITY. Community Employment Pro- 
gram Developments in 1961. Washington, 
GPO, 1962. Pp. [14]. 

A survey of over 5,200 community develop- 
ment groups that were set up to improve 
local economic conditions. 


44. U.S. BUREAU OF LABOUR STATISTICS. 
National Emergency Disputes under the 
Labor Management Relations (Taft-Hartley) 
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Act, 1947-61. Rev. ed., Washington, GPO, 
19627 Ppi 28: 

A list of Boards of Inquiry appointed be- 
tween 1947 and 1961 under the National 


Emergency Provisions of the Labor Manage- 
ment Relations Act of 1947. 


45. U.S. DEPARTMENT OF LABOR. United 
States Department of Labor. 1962 ed. 
Washington, GPO, 1962. Pp. 60. 


46. UNIVERSITIES-NATIONAL BUREAU 
COMMITTEE FOR ECONOMIC’ RESEARCH. 
Aspects of Labor Economics; a Conference 
of the Universities-National Bureau Com- 
mittee for Economic Research. Princeton, 
Princeton University Press, 1962. Pp. 349. 

“A report of the National Bureau of 
Economic Research, New York.” 


Partial Contents: The Economics. of 
Occupational Licensing. Labor Force Participa- 
tion of Married Women. A Non-union Market 
for White Collar Labor. Wage Differentials: 
Theory and Measurement. The Effects of 
Unions on Industrial Wage Differentials. 


Occupations 


47. GREAT BRITAIN. CENTRAL YOUTH 
EMPLOYMENT EXECUTIVE. The Veterinary 
Scientist. London, HMSO, 1962. Pp. 32. 

Tells something about required preliminary 
education and personal qualities, training, scope 
and opportunities, and the work of the 


veterinary scientists, and about working with 
the veterinary scientist. 


48. U.S. EMPLOYMENT SERVICE Job 
Guide for Young Workers. 1963-64 Edition. 
Washington, GPO, 1963. Pp. 78. 


Trade Unions Monograph Series 


The following nine publications in the 
Trade Unions Monograph Series of the 
Center for the Study of Democratic In- 
stitutions were published by John Wiley & 
Sons Inc. in New York in 1962. 


49. HARRINGTON, MICHAEL. The Retail 
Clerks. Pp. 99. 


An examination of the Retail Clerks’ Inter- 
national Association, which has continued to 
increase in size and importance although 
“retail clerks have tended to share the at- 
titudes and aspirations of white-collar em- 
ployees” and have never been regarded as 
promising union material. 


50. Horowirz, Morris AARON. The 
Structure and Government of the Carpen- 
ters’ Union. Pp. 168. 

The United Brotherhood of Carpenters and 
Joiners of America has a membership of over 
800,000. This book analyses the structure and 


government of the Carpenters’ Union at the 
level of the national organization. 


51. KRAMER, LEO. Labor's Paradox— 
the American Federation of State, County, 
and Municipal Employees, AFL-CIO. 
Pp. 174. 
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The American Federation of State, County, 
and Municipal Employees, with over 200,000 
members, is one of the fastest-growing 
American trade unions. Its membership is em- 
ployed by municipal, county, state, and federal 
governments. This is a study of the govern- 
ment and structure of the union. 


52. PERLMAN, MARK. Democracy in the 
International Association of Machinists. 
sales 

“The IAM has an enviable record as one 
of the cleanest of the large American trade 


unions . . .” This book tells about the govern- 
ment of the union. 


53. Romer, SAM. The _ International 
Brotherhood of Teamsters: its Government 
and Structure. Pp. 160. 

The author, labour reporter for the Min- 
neapolis Tribune, examines the structure of the 


Teamsters’ union, its officers and administra- 
tion, and its relationships with other unions. 


54. ROTHBAUM, MELVIN. The _ Gov- 
ernment of the Oil, Chemical and Atomic 
Workers’ Union. Pp. 185. 


An examination of the administration and 
structure of the union. 


55. SEIDMAN, JoEL Isaac. The Brother- 
hood of Railroad Trainmen: the Internal 
Political Life of a National Union. Pp. 207. 

The Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen is 
the largest union representing railway workers. 
This book tells something about the admin- 


istration of the union and the distribution of 
authority within it. 


56. STIEBER, JACK W. Governing the 
UAW. Pp. 188: 

Deals with the national government of the 
United Automobile Workers (that is, the In- 
ternational Union, United Automobile, Aero- 
space and Agricultural Implement Workers 
of America) between 1946 and 1960. Reviews 
the activities and the leadership of the UAW 
and mentions some controversial issues that 
have come up at constitutional conventions. 


57. ULMAN, LLoyp. The Government of 
the Steel Workers’ Union. Pp. 200. 


An examination of the administration of the 
United Steelworkers of America. 


Wages and Hours 


58. U.S. BUREAU OF LABOR STATISTICS. 
Industry Wage Survey: Communications, 
196i. Washington, GPO, 1962. Pp. 18. 

A summary of employment and _ hourly 
earnings of employees of telephone companies, 
the Western Union Telegraph Co., radio- 
telegraph carriers, and ocean-cable carriers. 

59. U.S. BUREAU OF LABOR STATISTICS. 
Industry Wage Survey: Flour and Other 
Grain Mill Products, November 1961. 
Washington, GPO, 1962. Pp. 29. 


60. U.S. BuREAU OF LABOR STATISTICS. 
Industry Wage Survey: Pulp, Paper, and 
Paperboard Mills, January 1962. Washing- 
ton, GPO, 1962. Pp. 63. 
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Contains the results of a survey of wages 
and supplementary practices in pulp, paper, 
and paperboard mills, conducted by the 
Bureau of Labour Statistics in January 1962. 


Women—Employment 


61. KoyvaMa, TaKkasHI. The Changing 
Social Position of Women in Japan. Paris, 
UNESCO, 1961. Pp, 152. 

Partial Contents: Institutional Changes and 
Redefinition of the Position of Women. The 
Changing Position of Women in the Family. 
The Position of Women in the Rural Com- 


munity. The Social Position of Working 
Women. Women and Civic Activities. 


62. U.S. WoOMEN’s BuREAU. Women 
Workers in 1960; Geographical Differences. 
Washington, GPO, 1962. Pp. 17. 

Partial Contents: Women Workers in 1960. 
Employment Increases, 1950 to 1960. Geo- 
graphical Shifts in Women’s Employment. 
Women’s Importance in Labor Force. Increase 
in Number of Working Wives. Rise in Age 
of Women Workers. Changes in Women’s 


Occupations and Industries. Earnings and In- 
come Levels of Women. 


Miscellaneous 


63. Bulletin on Industrialization and 
Productivity. No. 5. New York, Dept. of 
Economic and _ Social Affairs, United 
Nations, 1962. Pp. 82. 

Partial Contents: Evaluation of Projects in 
Predominately Private Enterprise Economics. 
Methodological Problems in Long-Term Econo- 


mic Development Programming. The United 
Nations Work Program on [Industrialization. 


64. CANADA. BUREAU OF STATISTICS. Sur- 
vey of Adult Education, 1959-60. Ottawa, 
Queen’s Printer, 1962. Pp. 51. 


65. MCCLELLAN, JOHN LITTLE. Crime 
Without Punishment. 1st ed. New York, 
Duell, Sloan and Pearce, 1962. Pp. 300. 

Senator McClellan was Chairman of the 
U.S. Senate Select Committee on Improper 
Activities in the Labour or Management Field, 
and Chairman of the Senate Permanent Sub- 
committee on Investigations. He discusses the 
evidence that was presented before his com- 
mittees. The Select Committee conducted hear- 
ings from January 1957 to January 1960, and 
in 270 days of public hearings heard 1,526 
witnesses. 


66. ORGANIZATION FOR ECONOMIC Co- 
OPERATION AND DEVELOPMENT. Admin- 
istration and Organization of Research; 
Second European Regional Seminar, Strobel, 
29th May-3rd June 1961. Paris, 1962. Pp. 85. 


67. U.S. BUREAU OF LABOR STANDARDS. 
Farmwork, Safety, and You; a Suggested 
Discussion for Youth Leaders, Teachers, 
Counselors, Work Supervisors, and Others, 
to use in reviewing Farm Safety Practices 
with Employed Youth. Washington, GPO, 
1962. Pp. 30. 
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Recent Regulations 
(Continued from page 6509) 


The maximum that an employer may 
charge an employee in this category for 
board and lodging is $1.65 a day. The 
maximum charge for a single meal is 55 
cents. 


All employees must be paid at least once 
a month. 


The new order, which was_ gazetted 
March 27 and went into force on April 1, 
will be reviewed annually. 


Quebec Minimum Wage Act 


An order of the Quebec Minimum Wage 
Commission gazetted on April 27 renewed 
until May 1, 1964 the following orders: 
Order 3, 1962, the annual vacation order; 
Order 4, 1960, the general minimum wage 


Decisions of the Umpire 


(Continued from page 6518) 


Labour Congress; the Unemployment In- 
surance Commission was represented by one 
of its solicitors. 


Considerations and Conclusions: Accord- 
ing to the established jurisprudence, a 
claimant who refuses to accept suitable em- 
ployment because he does not own or can- 
not afford to buy the tools required to work 
in his trade does not show, unless there are 
special circumstances, good cause for 
refusing that employment. 

In the instant case, there is evidence that 
the claimant had not been required to be 


ILO Conference: Delegation 
(Continued from page 600) 


Employer Delegation—Employer Delegate 
T. H. Robinson; Advisers: W. D. H. Fré- 
chette, Canadian Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion; George Lach, Assistant Vice-President 
Personnel, Canadian National Railways; 
Peter Stevens, Director of Labour Relations, 
Canadian Construction Association; Armand 


order; Order 39, 1962, the forestry order; 
and Order 40, 1960, the order governing 
employees in hotels, restaurants, hospitals 
and real estate undertakings. 


Saskatchewan Apprenticeship and 
Tradesmen’s Qualification Act 


An amendment to the regulations under 
the Saskatchewan Apprenticeship and 
Tradesmen’s Qualification Act approved by 
O.C. 458/63 makes it compulsory for 
every tradesman or apprentice engaged in 
the radio and television electronics trade 
in any city in Saskatchewan or within a 
radius of five miles from any city to hold 
a valid certificate of status, effective July 
1, 1963. 


in possession of a power-saw to earn his 
living for about the last two years, since 
his last occupation in logging camps was 
that of a skidder. Furthermore, the em- 
ployment, if accepted, would have lasted 
for hardly a month. 

For the above reasons, I consider that, 
in view of the special circumstances of this 
case, the claimant has shown good cause 
for refusing the employment in question 
and I so decide. 

I consequently allow the 
appeal. 


claimant’s 


Trottier, President, Quebec Federation of 
Construction Industries; and A. C. Watt, 
Manager, Employee Relations Department, 
Imperial Oil Limited. 

Secretary to the delegation is Mrs. Anne 
Flesher, Accident Prevention and Compen- 
sation Branch, Department of Labour. 
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LABOUR STATISTICS 


Tables A-1 to A-3—Labour Force 

Table B-1—Labour Income 

Tables C-1 to C-6—Employment, Hours and Earnings 
Tables D-1 to D-5—Employment Service Statistics........... 
Tables E-1 to E-4—Unemployment Insurance 

Tables F-1 and F-2—Prices 

Tables G-1 to G-4—Strikes and Lockouts... 





A—Labour Force 


TABLE A-1—REGIONAL DISTRIBUTION, WEEK ENDED MAY 18, 1963 


(estimates in thousands) 


Source: DBS Labour Force Survey 


—— Atlantic at Prairie British 
Canada Region Quebec Ontario Region Columbia 

Mheviia boursoncesan- weeds. chee ce cece. 6, 658 585 1,853 2,442 1,166 612 
Mien oaks = xe Ne boda eas cee 4,855 444 1,373 ion 853 448 
Womens derercac settee nied neers 1,803 141 480 705 313 164 
DAO V GATS sales aerate ons csibiete oe settee. < 585 63 177 188 109 48 

PAV ASCE Bei au oadae Od Gas aU ee oee 860 89 284 274 145 68 

DD AAGV CATS Ac oie-svatereieca’ 4,275, + bine xs) O36 eras 2,995 244 843 1,124 508 276 

AB OALV CALS Acc a. ch oe cic sicbres cos sear : 2,008 170 503 772 361 202 
GSORVESTS AMC Overs. ae os citer cite seers: 210 19 46 84 43 18 
Birra p Loweclen cachctere seen ae escsere pice sects ess ay 4 524 15723 2,362 1, 126 577 
1 Coir ete RRO, CREE Gee eens 3 ee 4,563 387 1,258 1,676 821 421 
WOM Gre weer CER icin ciety ac cre cee aes 1,749 137 465 686 305 156 

A OTACULOUTE s tasc cle asic everest teeus.« 664 37 130 169 308 20 
INOn-aeTICUlbUTe. 2c. esis occas = « 5, 648 487 1,593 2,193 818 557 
(PaTduWionkersiean-miernatnr mie cake eles 5,157 431 1, 455 2,026 747 498 
Vieni arr re ctor: cicero cteatetoste ss 3,596 308 1,025 1,401 503 359 
Wiomlenenm mene cee tea oe eme von 1,561 123 430 625 244 139 
Winer plovedeemarscreria dace ccc seer: 346 61 130 80 40 35 
IM Greet tcs eicdoie ciate tories Mine ies Oe mree tes 292 57 115 61 32 27 
IWiOmeriena secu sive cie cs Caterers Cie wisi 8 54 - 15 19 - a 
Persons not in the Labour Force......... 5,770 672 Pal 1,890 950 537 
Jl Coven. 38, Scher OC aa Oe ere 1,319 182 389 398 217 133 
WiolmMmeneraenynaerae ons acetmine sere 4,451 490 1,332 1,492 733 404 





*Less than 10,000. 
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TABLE A-2—AGE, SEX, AND MARITAL STATUS, WEEK ENDED MAY 18, 1963 
(estimates in thousands) 


Source: DBS Labour Force Survey 


enn 
ee 00—0—0——ONS@=>Oo>Ooywyoyrn>vw»,\wwcao 





14-19 20-64 years Go veare 
—— Total or | Men Women a ay er 


persons | Married Other Married Other person’ 


| | | 





Population 14 years of age and over“)...... 12, 428 1,896 3, 583 996 3,700 919 1,334 

Lab LONGO Ate e ancestor 6, 658 585 3,472 873 884 634 210 

si Eniloedl i ees Seine! std ot tO 6,312 525 3,321 782 865 616 203 

Wnemployed Wass cae cence ceisler 346 60 151 91 19 18 

Notin labour LOrCOaecstcine cere tes +:6ieis7e 5,770 1,311 111 123 2,816 285 1,124 

Participation rate@) 

PUGS May. lic. <ait.ncertooectecacs Sees 53.6 30.9 96.9 SU 23.9 69.0 1557 

April-208, 2. 0st sc temic eckeiaee 52.9 30.2 96.5 84.9 23.0 68.9 15.4 
Unemployment rate®) 

O63; Mas 18 9s pacesteistars aeeier ateteieteretey te 5.2 10.3 4.3 10.4 at 2.8 » 

A prili20o4- caw cen slane cei eee 7.0 13%; 6.4 ied 2.6 2.8 4.9 





@) Excludes inmates of institutions, members of the armed services, Indians living on reserves and residents of the 
Yukon and Northwest Territories. 


(2)The labour force as a percentage of the population 14 years of age and over. 
(3)The unemployed as a percentage of the labour force. 
*Less than 10,000. 


TABLE A-3—UNEMPLOYED, WEEK ENDED MAY 18, 1963 


(estimates in thousands) 


Source: DBS Labour Force Survey 


May April May 

1963 1963 1962 
Totalunemployed ite .cits seek + oie cc ete eens teeta ice ce ean 346 462 336 
On temporary layoff up to180 days: . 225... eisai «+ sean eaten - 17 22 12 
Withoutwork and seeking work... dae... Scene nee. 329 440 324 
Seekinefull-timeworlkees sds: tens 0 oo naee aden eee 316 421 307 
Seekin eipart-timeworks. on... sata Senaide se cle eae crcctee on ee ae 13 19 17 
Seeking: tmder) L months 4... 2 <i ates se cite etree ciahin eos te ee 74 68 62 
Seekin ei1=3 month Ma. tenes see tees 3 os coset a aa wee eee 92 140 93 
Seekan 4-6 months, sidete ce deta cists sale see tte ree eee eee ee 94 156 88 
Seekingamore‘than’ 6inionthisy. pce o.oo venice oi-iclemn eee ine 69 76 81 
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B—Labour Income 


TABLE B-1—ESTIMATES OF LABOUR INCOME, BY INDUSTRY 


Nore: Monthly and quarterly figures may not add to annual totals because of rounding. 


($ Millions) 


Source: Dominion Bureau of Statistics 











Monthly Totals Quarterly Totals™ 
Trans- Ki cet 
Year and x portation, fina site bag 
Month Mining fa aie g eae Forestry eae ee Trade | (including}] tary BS 
Goamunis Govern- | Labour 
cation®) ment) | income 
1958—Total.... 527 4,823 1,685 270 ilsehily/ 307 | 2,360 4,303 (pat 16,521 
1959—Total*... 552 5,096 1,785 288 1,279 332 2,528 4,652 743 17,459 
1960—Total*... 560 5,246 1,810 326 1214 348 2,640 5,099 795 18,251 
1961—Total*... 554 5,404 1,861 285 1,224 362 2,740 5,596 824 19,068 
1962—Total’*... 570 5, 808 1,910 306 1,326 384 2,884 6,079 867 20,359 
1962— 
March= sete. 46.4 466.2 NOOSE ree ittete | erecta cetcte nce ree recast cts ccteinent | hacer | sine erste 1,613.8 
Aprile pester 45.8 474.2 TER TST IE 3 ER. Se ec (ER ON Rey. ve ei err Sara eee er, ae by ature 1,639.0 
WEN eG orga 47.7 487.0 160.2 65.7 332.2 94.6 718.0 1,534.6 216.0 | 1,703.0 
TUNES each ose 49.0 497.6 UGA al lb Bek Get eel GE aOb hbo One Aon orme Gees ere ISaeeaoceesal Eiakicrs ce iB IRS) 
siilyaer sees tee 49.4 490.4 TGA Ieee, 35 ormecer gl ibigbis Bee oes AARBO Dee al lonmeciaedl antec aaa Inu eaaoth 1,738.0 
PATISUSt*. hele 49.1 496.1 166.8 85.8 403.5 OOFGNIN 726-010 beolo.9)| 220s) ideo. 
September’.. 48.5 503.9 GEO Meeeeee terctete | Senay vereave trettvevsiste ote crete [lerceee ie eiaiallerecemieniecs evil arereicre crac 1,780.5 
October*..... 47.9 498.8 USEPA lass Ae Aubiecbie Oh ERR. ipaeaeerl (EDR eh ce arama Ib ea acta Ire eels arene] eget x ran 1,764.8 
November’.. 47.6 495.2 162.0 86.1 336.0 99.5 | 750.6 1556.8) 1) eele4 | 1e740.0 
December’.. 46.6 481.5 ES fea es ca ee racecar ahn)| (toes rebor chs: arose teaucio sseveil oie cote: eke ttiecave | eraaiorerstane , 692.5 
1963— 
JANUATY..5. 5 47.5 484.4 WU hsd fod aes Be eee IE SSe See Gd BBESG COE Al ARSGn Ares SAA Arie) isc seer 1,699.4 
February* 47.8 488.7 157.6 68.3 272.6 97.2 132.5 1,602.9 222.1 | 1,699.8 
Marchf...... 46.8 494.2 LGR S eee recta om retell ere, w ererncie ate Hemera apel state e eee b stam aemeee cane 1,714.5 
Seasonally Adjusted 
1958—Total.... 527 4,823 1,685 270 Bil 307 | 2,360 4,303 727 16,521 
1959—Total*... 552 5,096 1,785 288 1,279 332 2,528 4,652 743 17,459 
1960—Total*... 560 5, 246 1,810 326 1,214 348 | 2,640 5,099 795 18,251 
1961—Total*... 554 5,404 } 1,861 285 1,224 362 2,740 5,596 824 19,068 
1962—Total’*... 570 5,808 1,910 306 1,326 384 2,884 6,079 867 20,359 
1962— 
Mar CH smeerses 47.0 475.0 T5SE Sel Mee ses rete ccistean ticretl stesseckernacereis am eiskeparers arse eee Gr leeemuccss 1,675.2 
PATEL aomeneeers 47.7 479.7 TGs Gal aids SAS SSS CABRE S| hae n cme tel neat Ayal eee foal nea ane 1,680.3 
JM EN ee ene 47.7 483.1 159.4 (Dee 333.4 94.8 | 718.3 1,507.4 | 215.7 | 1,691.7 
UNGZ et ances 48.0 484.3 A Ge iat eet shee el esacatsre ci creo | (cvevereteres ovo svel l epelatetene evel ferateberae’s ere tillattatarersters ,694.6 
ATU He cain oOo 48.4 486.4 Soh Lome Ne ec heed circ ceea reeeMel| crea ates octal apes operaiets' kava tebeterstecoisveutercmere tees ,703.6 
PAUP ISS cee oe 48.1 487.3 159.7 79.3 SP yaaa 97.0 724.9 1,532.4 218.2 | 1,709.2 
September’*.. 47.8 489.8 GW AOe [Dies ae esl es Gaien 6 4 IGeeaes oo PANG ACHE iG oaoe rene) Hecceeers Leloes 
October*..... 47.6 491.5 TGR lees a, 5 Sek tax ly = a Re cl lee ee ee Were aes Pes one aeIOn [on ON Oe 1,722.8 
November*.. 47.4 494.3 160.6 74.0 334.8 99.4] 733.6 | 1,558.6 | 220.4 | 1,728.7 
December’. . 46.8 494.3 AG (pies | eect ay csae etal |"— cs orcs tayo gell etesel che) o1o atebel cues ai ate’ ecotell evapete aietereters{| a: ciatersverers ,fa0. 1 
1963— 
JANUATY:... 0 48.1 499.5 NG APRA Pee eee st revel cee stars sch nell cr coe ore: ernre!| ne eet ster eillocareiersvane’ aera ievasovere\'stere 1,771.4 
February*... 48.7 500.6 164.6 77.9 348.2 99.7 |) 752.3 1,615.6 | 225.3 | 1,768.8 
Mare iiteme ct 47.5 503.6 Ia © | lhe tae Gi nee Olen ge Sa Peicya Ge erccicl f Get GAG Ses ene oracy neato 1,778.3 


Se 


4) Quarterly figures are entered opposite the middle month of the quarter but represent quarterly totals. 


(2) Includes post office wages and salaries. 


(3) Figures in this column are for total labour income, Canada, but are not totals of the figures in the remaining 
columns of this table, as figures for labour income in Agriculture, Fishing and Trapping are not shown. 


*Revised. 
tPreliminary. 
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C—Employment, Hours and Earnings 


Tables C-1 to C-3 are based on reports from employers having 15 or more employees; 
at March 1963 employees in the principal non-agricultural industries reported a total 
employment of 2,806,603. Tables C-4 and C-5 are based on reports from a somewhat 
smaller number of firms than Tables C-1 to C-3. They relate only to wage-earners for 
whom statistics of hours of work are also available whereas Tables C-1 to C-3 relate 
to salaried employees as well as to all wage-earners in the reporting firms. 


TABLE C-1i—EMPLOYMENT, PAYROLLS AND WEEKLY WAGES AND SALARIES 
Source: Employment and Payrolls, DBS 











Industrial Composite“ Manufacturing 
Index fee 8 fare a ae 
(1949-100 Award 1949-100 
Ze Average 
Year and Month rie. Weekly "4 Weekly 
Tage Wages 7 Ya 8Y Wages 
Employ- Wee aM and Employ- apc and 
ment Be Salaries ment Asai Salaries 
Salaries Salaries 


Averages 
AS Hin CN > Cle oe ae ne Ree 122.6 158.1 67.93 115.8 159.1 
NOS ph Salat be, nea URN Gis. ch be inah rays 117.9 163.9 70.43 109.8 165.3 
1959: See Oe nee. Sacra ept te see 119.7 171.0 73.47 111.1 172.5 
LOGO Se acre Ra ae eRe coe 118.7 176.5 75.83 109.5 177.8 
OG Ths cosh eee eral hs, SER bee cag eee 118.1 181.8 78.11 108.9 183.6 

1962— 
Mare hoe sateen Oe acta 115.2 187.2 80.41 109.6 189.3 
JA DTAUSC RN eer ook 5 eens ha eens 116.7 186.7 80.21 110.4 189.0 
MA ee See ee Be ee ce er 12103 188.1 80.79 tise 190.4 
JUNE ease ee eee see eee. ae 125.0 188.7 81.05 116.4 190.4 
Bt is Parte AEM, PCr ieee part ete es bee 125.8 188.3 80.90 1555 189.1 
ANUSUStIOe cee no ASCE Eee 127.0 188.1 80.80 117.6 187.9 
Septemberso.c.cetces te eee 126.5 189.5 81.40 117.6 190.8 
OGtODEE = oes ak os eee eee 125.4 189.9 81.57 115.9 191.8 
INGVemMber: Sheehan ce sec eects 124.3 189.8 81.53 114.7 192.3 
DECEM DOr eee eee eee 120.2 182.6 78.45 110.9 183.6 

1963— 
WANUAT Vcr orca ercces is sie iceree aera 117.8 190.6 81.90 111.6 193.5 
HC DTUAEY Saree icc eee aoe 117.4 192.9 82.87 He 194.2 
MAT Clipse oe merece oe eton eae ee Gay 193.2 82.98 WAT 195.4 








Includes (1) Forestry (chiefly logging), (2) Mining (including milling), quarrying and oil wells, (3) Manufacturing, 
(4) Construction, (5) Transportation, storage and communication, (6) Public utility operation, (7) Trade, (8) Finance, 
eta ea ae estate and (9) Service (mainly hotels, restaurants, laundries, dry cleaning plants, business and recrea- 
tional service). 


*Revised. 
tPreliminary. 
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TABLE C-2—AREA SUMMARY OF EMPLOYMENT AND AVERAGE WEEKLY WAGES 
AND SALARIES 


(1949=100) (The latest figures are subject to revision) 
Source: Employment and Payrolls, DBS 

















Employment Index Numbers Average Weekly Wages 
and Salaries 
Area Ce 
Mar. Feb. Mar. Mar. Feb. Mar. 
1963 1963 1962 1963 1963 1962 
$ $ 
Provinces ; 
INewioun dl an Gig ceps. decorate cig «icin 5 is etRD @ elode a aes Soo \1« 114.2 113.6 113.3 75.47 74.34 74.17 
Prince Edward Island.............-2+2+e+eeeeseceees 105.3 103.6 112.0 62.98 63.51 59.53 
INOW URCO UDO. ips. atvra's Su Hews wie a'SG Rae onus <n << 88.4 89.2 87.8 68.06 68.78 65.91 
INewlsrunswiCkin. ot naa ade oes afer «tole de eles + 98.7 98.8 97.0 70.70 70.05 67.57 
CBD. tencahs 6s > ales Saye ao 2 oieie 8% 6s be Sie. slotale = 116.0 116.5 114.6 80.45 89.18 78.02 
Ga i eee, CNIS ANG ino SEP rice Coen 121.7 121.1 118.0 85.81 85.68 83.22 
Manito Dad. ceeaeth a4. cet koa ects b.. Pucmehes.s 106.0 105.2 105.8 76.57 76,80 74,94 
BSaskatchemwanckwes.cte sel tee.. a2 ae tee care = cele Rterors 115.9 114.0 113.5 Cpl tite 78.73 75.90 
Alberta (including Northwest Territories)........... 152.3 151.8 148.9 84.31 84.65 81.97 
British Columbia (including Yukon)................ 113.8 112.1 110.4 90.65 90.59 87.10 
(OCTET Doo 35, nino Boor Ae..cnetcecnoUcrte anodes 117.7 117.4 115.2 82.98 82.87 80.41 
Urban areas 
Sti UCI sd odue seo dn sode codon ago. nOgUCCtedeaccand 134.1 134.8 12153 62.43 62.65 59. 46 
POVGQNBY = rete ve dew Abra stegn sees = sper emilee oes 76.5 78.1 64.6 78.67 81.57 78.27 
EL ATITAK > Cee eae en se potest a cco eis crete. os © 123.9 124.9 126.0 69.84 69.76 68.01 
IMIG GUOT apse eeit io torrein alttorate pce ee cies ayesiolewe as) « 98.4 97.1 100.7 63.44 62.99 62.37 
Sap RO hitte Setecg aes aes ce seat tote acc cke = ts6,5 slain bce. ctelorars6/ 8 119.5 118.5 117.9 71.59 68.91 67.59 
Chicoutimi—Jonquiere...........-.sseecececeeveress 100.4 101.4 100.3 99.05 98.98 95.93 
QUebeore etn cles each ccc ne etyelee carga sheve vse: 120.0 118.3 113.9 71.69 71.40 68.19 
Shierlbroolce rere hc ite ci cre toners caicrcterniete:o sie yee eietalo toe eis: 108.1 108.3 105.3 69.58 69.41 66.38 
Shawinigan opeectee..octan cevret c cree ete cmirs slorsia sietoeietecie.s 96.5 92.6 100.1 91.36 91.35 87.79 
ISTIC OWE VOLS meaty te Aes Sees age ere eins oisis wre ele nies 110.7 110.0 108.6 74.44 74.17 74.53 
(Dram ond vallese. st. < settiet-< <isoeke Peeere et peetenteys «= 82.9 82.8 58.7 67.93 67.55 66.04 
A Koyeligsts Wl ee 2 en hen bitin Go Oe amce ko UR ord. T0n. Sooo 124.7 124.0 124.0 81.84 81.56 79.57 
Oh, gies Hille one etka 5 ROBB InGa con UR Oo cb do Oecd 129.4 128.5 127.7 76.81 76.64 75.03 
KIN ES COM ee. ae he cteh re arora iced cate ersls sins Womleates> 152 114.6 111.9 79.80 80.82 77.92 
SLED OLOUG HORTLE nc ahyes thes tet> ine Se haces che sie este eteree a 94.8 94.4 92.8 90.62 91.89 89.58 
(OE PSOE od On aOtio on COM C ec ore icc cnn ooo 197.6 197.2 181.3 105.79 99.22 96.59 
ERLOKONGOe of a Petes oi chare atcha etetera. 2) gras Sa mean key cielo wforetarete > 137.2 136.3 133.2 86.45 86.14 83.77 
VE erred GRO tanacicke ec.ag 0 bo DAE DIC GTR EEO Is aca een ie 113.2 112.4 109.1 90.69 90.91 89.63 
Shes (Gawd ee inlelscie jana sede oo ae pe boe Lee acres odo 110.4 110.1 109.2 95.85 96.24 93.17 
INGE pr BIN Oe. oe) Don An 3 ae, sce aOrS Om cocoa 92.3 92.8 92.2 84.59 85.10 84.06 
STAM ENOL D ] Sete bette se ates: sen reretel are gictcee Peteraiera0 ss stetoretots ni 84.4 85.4 78.8 80.31 81.72 15.72 
(QU eee bho cond Babol oo oeEtoloetasic 08m7 (con doe woe 128.3 127.4 118.4 76.69 76.34 73.94 
(Ore: el OS ae Se Shr emer chee cone 116.7 116.3 109.1 74.84 74.94 72.85 
KKGteheners meets oct stceavtite earn «a ralacels oscletarelevere\ohatsy si 134.0 132.9 124.9 MST 76.81 75.44 
Such Dury. 2 ah eee teere sete eee neranalactinnta tee: foie. « aterereto’eln'« 124.7 123.8 142.2 92.69 93.03 91.97 
i 87.9 87.4 87.4 72.96 75.14 73.64 
135.7 134.7 131.0 78.3 77.93 76.25 
127.8 125.2 126.4 106.12 106.21 103.46 
73.8 73.2 64.0 93.83 90,54 89.16 
141.4 140.0 138.9 107.32 105.15 101.15 
98.9 97.5 93.9 81.86 82.63 80.64 
108.0 107.5 106.4 73.45 73.21 71,89 
135.4 132.0 128.4 76.68 77.62 75.99 
lebih it 129.2 129.4 72.01 71.95 70.22 
196.7 193.9 189.9 78.78 79.00 76.09 
Galoury 9S. tides oe Stes 8c gh cee ee eek wate ene eo 172.5 172.4 172.3 82.67 82.41 80.27 
Wenteihiset noe anncccctiesoulce aio nnpeoogbe ooo ope 114.9 112.6 110.1 87.95 88.26 85.24 
SVT CEORL Aix Recife rere cic chao aterereratoia see oun sh of eVstcictn: ore seseNonctoyais se 114.3 114.4 112.6 82.30 82.54 79.23 


a 
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TABLE C-3—INDUSTRY SUMMARY OF EMPLOYMENT AND AVERAGE WEEKLY 
WAGES AND SALARIES 
(1949=100) (The latest figures are subject to revision) 
Source: Employment and Payrolls, DBS 
Norn: Information for other industries is given in Employment and Payrolls 











Employment Index Numbers Average Weekly Wages 
and Salaries 
Ind =e a ee = | = ee ee 
velty, Mar. Feb. Mar. Mar. Feb. Mar. 
1963 1963 1962 1963 1963 1962 
$ $ $ 

DNA go SS eae ears chi vies thaavtetayane orate eet reteset 111.8 112.5 114.3 101.36 102.81 99.19 
Metal aiming. i acciies. cite tre ace de cc eyes 126.1 126.3 129.1 100.30 101.90 98.97 
Gold eae Se, Paras + ao ee a eee es 66.5 66.6 68.2 80.40 83.40 81.58 
Ophersnievall Prrccts «cxrsaie on te cre eee Rh: 181.4 181.8 185.6 107.07 108.20 104.91 
BUCS eam lee Ce iar OP cmae tote lance iene ete oonts Soret 83.3 86.5 86.0 108.80 109.80 104.88 
CSET ING espedictcn calli Sah o eeAie, RR ema nce tn wp Ayn” cea 36.5 39.5 34.1 76.14 80.32 75.75 
Oillandinatural: casey see siaceee tte oe ete 274.2 278.3 297.7 126.55 126.87 118.51 
ons Mietalem sere. ate nare dues sateen cect toch teres 130.6 126.8 130.7 92.08 92.89 89.14 
Manmulacuurimey - fev arts n+ foes a es Bees 112.7 112.2 109.6 85.92 85.41 83.22 
Dur ble} sOOUSH. osha Wachee 3 Se rece. eee 118.3 117.6 ibIB ES} 92.56 91.96 89.62 
INon=durable g60d8%.. adiencauct) peek che cee per oc 108.1 LOseC. 106.5 79.84 79.42 77.52 
Hood and beverages. Jey. te... da. foees sso Hostess 105.3 104.5 105.1 76.61 75.99 74.01 
MEST PROCUCIS Ss fiot ost Hone enka oe eet eee 128.1 126.6 12727 85.14 83. 46 82.69 
Canned and preserved fruits and vegetables..... 81.2 82.0 78.4 69.08 68.24 68.17 
(Grainnnillproduets: sek ener te tana 93.2 95.5 98.2 83.67 Coad 79.59 
Bread and other bakery products...............- 109.5 108.6 108.6 69.93 70.11 67.85 
Distilledtand malt liquors, geuessscee ee eee 91.2 90.4 92.4 104.69 105.20 100.65 
Tobacco and tobacco products..........+-+....+- 112.8 116.8 109.7 75.79 77.35 73.33 
Rubber products:,: ¥. Geet... sacbcemeccens meeeee « 107.9 107.6 101.6 89.15 89.07 85.91 
Iseathér products: Li. Sse. o. sees teehee 90.2 90.7 89.9 Bleed Diao 56.50 
Boots and shoes (except rubber)..............++- 97.5 97.9 97.3 55.73 55.81 54.32 
Otherileather:productsye . sufs.5 ardeok «oe eee 77.0 77.5 76.5 61.12 61.48 61.50 
Textile products (except clothing)..............66. 83.2 82.6 77.8 68.13 67.83 66.44 
Cotton yarn and broad woven goods..........-. 72.5 72.2 75.1 64.59 64.30 63.79 
Woollen goods: =:t)98-45.... 2 aonee eee 62.4 62.4 58.7 63.25 62.82 62.43 
Synthetic textiles and silk. .............000000:- 95.4 94.2 78.5 74.78 74.83 72.89 
Mlothing (textile arid! furan oie, eke eee ee 95.0 94.9 94.0 54.38 54.21 52.92 
Menisclothing: 0. Saewas acdc een os Lee: 99.3 98.8 95.9 53.03 Ry Pa 51.79 
Womenisiclothing., aga aek oc 4:08 enn on. Teles 105.6 105.3 104.4 56.38 56.33 54.39 
Kinibi 00d) GR .cch dtc sadn: ate ec ho eee 72.1 72.6 73.8 53.46 53.05 51.51 
Woodsproductss n:,4cdeetir in ic ct eee ee 104.9 105.0 102.8 75.63 74.84 71.58 
Sawaandaplaning mille eee. 6 cee wee oe eee 106.2 107.2 104.1 79.29 77.90 74.03 
urn Caress vd live RO ase Soro see ee 116.6 115.0 111.7 70.38 70.62 68.56 
Other woodtproducts:. fon... 52. ceene eee a 75.0 73.6 78.9 65.26 65.12 63.78 
Paper productas :.).f Saati Shh Oe eee 12201 121.6 120.9 99.16 98.34 96.76 
Pulpiendipaper mullse i. eo.e tes ce eee 121.5 AWA) 120.4 106.92 106.20 104.36 
Otheripaperproductst. a9 ...$-08 hee: eee 123.5 122.9 1222 80.86 79.80 79.06 
Printing, publishing and allied industries.......... 125.6 124.5 26a 94.02 93.31 90.73 
[rontandisteel products. te... eames face ce 111.5 110.9 105.0 97.16 96.97 93.50 
Agriculjuraltimplementsee.s easeenes seen 73.2 71.2 64.0 106.03 105.50 96.85 
Fabricated and structural steel................-- 145.5 143.2 146.9 98.00 98.96 95.50 
Hardwareand toolstee vas. sgont eae tne eee 112.6 112.0 104.7 86.14 85.37 83.52 
Heating and cooking appliances..............-+- 101.7 102.3 98.4 83.67 83. 87 80.99 
Ironicastings s+). Ses Gee. 0 os. moc ae Re eee: 97.7 96.6 91.6 PSM 92.75 91.10 
Machinery, industrial machinery..............-- Vos 130.9 12231 93.05 93.70 91,28 
Primary nronan disteeltsa.. pecan. one an 125.8 125.6 119.2 111.02 110.45 108.07 
sheet metal products..c:..cssvere. aloe. eee 16 111.9 106.5 94.71 92.94 92.51 
Wire andiyireiproduotaene, «cs. aiteees moet ee inal 112.9 108.9 96.06 94.61 93.50 
Transportation equipment. .......00....s.eeeerees 115.2 114.5 110.2 99.64 98.45 95.79 
Adccratt andeparts), Powe... £0 Meee. eek os 2270 229.3 262.9 100.61 101.69 96.64 
Motoriwebicies.. 2... beet nee eee s 12552 123.4 101.0 116.05 111.82 111.82 
Motor vehicle parts and accessories.............- 127.5 126.8 110.8 96.72 96.40 95.54 
Railroad and rolling stock equipment........... 51.5 52.2 56.1 88.13 88.11 84.36 
Shipbuilding and repairing. .................000. 155.6 1525 146.1 89.03 88.00 87.20 
Non-errous metal products. ....5.045...4 005 see: 122.7 121.0 122.7 95.81 95.73 93.72 
Aluminuny products 2%... 6. a 00h... 28. beh: 136.7 135.6 135.2 93.62 93.56 91.91 
Brass and copper'products, .j....4.:008e2 090 104.4 103.0 103.8 91.58 92.05 90.22 
Smelting and refining............ Res eee enaai- 133.0 130.5 136.8 104.73 104.76 101.81 
Electrical apparatus and supplies.................. 152.8 152.4 142.7 90.24 90.24 89.81 
Heavy electrical machinery.............+++++0: 114.2 114.3 103.4 96.37 97.35 96.83 
Telecommunication equipment................5+ 279.6 279.4 257.3 86.77 85.98 88.01 
Non-metallic mineral products................+.+- 141.3 137.6 137.3 90.78 88.90 86.87 
Glayv-producte,.t tin nce re eee 78.5 lieo 82.5 81.83 82.37 79.10 
Glassiandiglassiproductss as. tease meme oc cee 172.0 164.7 156.6 87.39 87.41 83.91 
Products of petrolewmvandiedals i ircccce cts as oe lode 131.6 Wivat 125.71 124.81 119.46 
Petroleum refining and products...............+- 134.3 134.2 140.2 126.61 125.69 120.31 
Cheiiical prodacts..4 yeti cas we eee re cat arin ts itsone are! 131.9 101.05 100.74 97.52 
Medicinal and pharmaceutical preparations...... 12333 122.3 122.5 89.67 89.75 85.75 
Acids, alkalis and ealis. of. oececsan cae ea ns va Ee 155.8 154.0 154.3 111.74 112.59 109.00 
Other chemical products.£,.. aes cvse canes ss 130.4 130.8 129.4 100.57 99.89 97.22 
Miscellaneous manufacturing industries............ 146.9 145.5 140.9 75.73 75.61 73.67 
Construction............ eis mega ee NaN ate aainde Say es 103.4 100.5 103.2 89.98 89.74 87.21 
Building and general engineering................... 105.3 101.5 104.0 96.59 95.77 94.25 
Highways, bridges and streets.................4+- 100.3 98.8 101.8 78.55 79.54 GOoLT 
Electric and motor transportation............... 139.7 138.9 136.5 87.33 86.75 84.89 
SOrviCe 5. ae racks ees Pee ee eee 155.1 153.5 149.6 58.97 59.03 57.03 
Hotels and LESTAUTEDIS,. 2 ccsick Ge ade nene Paulie wees pe 132.2 ISis5 127.1 44.56 45.17 43.16 
Laundries and dry cleaning plants................- 132.6 131.0 125.5 51.81 50.69 49.83 
Industrial composite. .................. cece ences 0b? 117.4 115.2 82.98 82.87 80.41 
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TABLE C-4—HOURS AND EARNINGS IN MANUFACTURING, BY PROVINCE 
(Hourly Rated Wage-Earners) 
Source: Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings, DBS 
Nors: Information on hours and earnings by cities is obtainable from Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings, DBS 


(The latest figures are subject to revision) 


Average Hours Worked Average Hourly Earnings* 
March | February | March| March | February | March — 

1963 1963 1962 1963 1963 1962 

$ $ $ 
PV GMMR GIANG, Lc arasim «moss 8 <} ome spoke 4 42.0 36.0 42.3 1.67 eM 1.74 
INO MAG ICOUM en Pret rit tosin cist ee op lots 40.2 39.9 40.6 1.70 1.69 1.64 
INewrnrinewicks pe. acd nace e ier s ats 41.6 40.7 41.6 1.70 1.69 1.69 
CICOG. . nvaoat tenga aupe daevas set Fatarn& site 4 41,7 41.5 42.0 1.73 Atle 1.68 
OritariOn eras shite ates oat seri cele s 40.9 40.8 41.0 2.03 2.02 1.97 
LAU RWeDS) 2} Sosa Rete meee sire ars ep ecm 40.0 39.9 39.7 1.79 1.78 1.75 
DSS KAtCHeWan prac mgs sacpa equ ar apetie.* ate 38.7 38.2 39.0 2.03 2.05 2.01 
Alberta (includes Northwest Territories) 39.6 39.8 39.3 2.02 2.01 1.97 

British Columbia (includes Yukon Ter- 

Et Tat DS te eet ep a Bela ny Rrreariee Sn 38.8 38.6 38.1 2,30 2.35 2.27 


*Includes shift differential, premium pay for overtime, pay for paid holidays, pay for paid sick leave if paid through 
payroll but not if paid under insurance plan, incentive bonus but not annual bonus. 


Settlements in May 
(Continued fram page 498) 


MIRAMICHI RIVER PorTs SHIPPERS, N.B.—MIRAMICHI TRADES & LABOUR (IND.): 1-yr. agreement 
covering 540 empl.—wage adjustment of 5¢ an hr. for outside longshoremen on long lumber; 
rate for longshoremen $1.65 an hr. 


ScoTT-LAsALLE Co., LONGUEUIL, QUE.—EMPL. Assoc. (IND.): 1-yr. agreement covering 550 
empl.—wage increase of 3% eff. July 1, 1963; employer to contribute 1¢ an hr. additional toward 
pension fund. 


STANDARD TUBE AND T.I., WoopsTrockK, ONT.—AutTo Wxrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC): 3-yr. agreement 
covering 500 empl.—settlement pay of $25 prorated from Jan. 1, 1963 to May 12, 1963; wage 
increases of 4¢ an hr. eff. May 14, 1963, 4¢ an hr. eff. Jan. 2, 1964 and 4¢ an hr. eff. Jan. 2, 
1965 for general production wkrs.; wage increases of 9¢ an hr. eff. May 14, 1963, 7¢ an hr. 
eff. Jan. 2, 1964 and 7¢ an hr. eff. Jan. 2, 1965 for skilled trades; 2 wks. vacation with 5% 
of gross pay after 10 to 15 yrs. of service (formerly 2 wks. vacation with 4% of gross pay after 5 
to 15 yrs. of service); pension benefits increased to $2.50 a mo. per yr. of service (formerly $2); 
weekly sickness and accident benefit, payable up to 26 wks., increased to $40 (formerly $35); 
evening and night shift premiums increased to 10¢ and 11¢ respectively (formerly 8¢ and 9¢); rate 
for labourer after Jan. 2, 1965 will be $1.90 an hr. 


UNIVERSITY OF SASKATCHEWAN, SASKATOON, SASK.—CLC-CHARTERED LOCAL: l-yr. agreement 
covering 580 empl.—wage increase of $8 a mo.; rate for labourer $249 to $289 a mo. and rate 
for clerk-typist $206 to $236 a mo. 


VANCOUVER GENERAL HosPITAL, VANCOUVER, B.C.—PusBLic EmpL. (CLC): 1-yr. agreement 
covering 1,800 empl.—wage increase of 24% eff. Jan. 7, 1963; additional classification adjustments; 
weekly hrs. of work for clerical positions reduced to 374 (formerly 39); salary for orderly $312 
to $354 a mo. 


Wuirte Spot RESTAURANTS, VANCOUVER & VICTORIA, B.C.—EmMpPL. UNION (IND.): 2-yr. agree- 
ment covering 630 empl.—wage increases of 5¢ to 15¢ an hr. eff. June 1, 1963 for all classifica- 
tions and 5¢ an hr. eff. June 1, 1964 for a few classifications; 4 wks. vacation after 15 yrs. of 
service (previous maximum was 3 wks. after 8 yrs. of service); rate for tray loader $1.12 an hr. 
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TABLE C-5—HOURS AND EARNINGS, BY INDUSTRY 
(Hourly Rated Wage-Earners) 
Source: Man Hours and Hourly Earnings, DBS 


(The latest figures are subject to revision) 
ees 080 0000s» 








Average Weekly Average Hourly Average Weekly 
Hours Earnings Wages 
Industr ee ee ee ee 
=! Mar. | Feb. | Mar. | Mar. | Feb. | Mar. | Mar. | Feb. | Mar. 
1963 1963 | 1962 1963 | 1963 | 1962 1963 | 1963 | 1962 
Mining... 0b. cases css ate centres cs se secures 41.1 | 42.4] 42.0] 2.24] 2.23 | 2.17 | 92.13 | 94.59 | 91.28 
Mietalixninin o tonret tara cie chore ta cttasiet eitte a ierere a 40.9 |} 42.1 | 41:9 | 2.29 | 2.28 | 2.23 | 93.68 | 96.15 | 93.389 
Goldie iitses coccntie ticks sole aes eames 40°9 | “4229 |) 43-0) tf) 1.80 se 1280) | SlevGnl 780% [add 28 |e Oes 
Other metals tencaccecee ce tee. eerste. ene els 40.9 | 41.9 | 41.5 | 2.47 | 2.46 | 2.40 |101.28 |103.11 | 99.79 
Buel Bieber iia cisie tiie toc teyecieiceioiake s Seaiatiers 41.4} 43.3] 42.0] 2.17] 2.16} 2.11 | 89.88 | 93.66 | 88.54 
(Oley EE. o a® es aA ass ASE Ana ono Orbe amore 40.0] 42.4] 40.8] 1.83 | 1.86] 1.82 | 78.24 | 78.66 | 74.42 
Oilfand naturales) vers ct brelarslevetel cloister 43.2] 44.7] 43.38] 2.57 | 2.56 | 2.39 |110.90 |114.26 | 103.21 
WNonsme tale ncasiseteeies cebtce some siecle amen cares 41.7 | 42.0 | 42.3 | 2.11 | 2.11 | 2.00 | 88.00 | 88.55 | 84.89 
Manufacturing 3 oceans ace coed oaene 40.9 | 40.7 | 41.0] 1.93 | 1.93 | 1.87 | 79.02 | 78.45 | 76.68 
Durable: eOodSi crc cicies dace cineleiisetnee eee sre 41.3] 41.2] 41.4] 2.09 | 2.09 | 2.03 | 86.42 | 85.90 | 83.92 
Non-durableroods ras. .c ceterieretdersieiiates-ie nats 40.5 | 40.3 | 49.7 MAH 170 | A724) 1 Boao 24 |G oass 
Woodland beveraces:. -.sskivccss eee eeeee cee ss 40.4] 39.7} 40.4] 1.72 she 1.67 | 69.54 | 68.51 67.33 
Meat producta. aauesescteiceate te cette sarien 40.2 | 39.4} 40.2] 1.99 | 1.98} 1.93 | 80.10 | 77.89 | 77.44 
Canned and preserved fruits and vegetables.| 39.9 | 39.9 | 38.6] 1.48 1.46 1.47 | 58.95 | 58.09 | 56.85 
Grain muilliproductse. aero n ae eeceas At 22 | sated |) ATSGRIP 1883 1.84 | 1.80 | 75.45 | 75.99 | 75.14 
Bread and other bakery products........... 40.8 | 40.6 | 41.2 1.59 1.58 | 1.50 | 64.80 | 64.23 | 61.68 
Distilled liquorsasesc steed ues tee ese 39.6 | 40.3} 39.8} 2.27 | 2.26 | 2.15 | 89.72 | 90.97 | 85.33 
Maltiliquorss. sce ch cee cote a ee aicdo ets 38.9 | 39.0 | 39.3 | 2.45 | 2.45 | 2.36 | 95.24 | 95.71 | 92.86 
Tobacco and tobacco products.............+.- 40.1 | 41.7] 39.9 | 1.76 e738 1.69 | 70.39 | 72.13 | 67.38 
RubberproductSs.ec. oe cer eeere uss aes st 49.2} 42.2) 41.91 1.97] 1.971 1.91 | 83.30 | 83.09 | 980.22 
Leather products: cusses ccomiasame eee emer 40.5 | 40.8] 41.2] 1.380] 1.30] 1.26 | 52.66 | 53.09 | 51.87 
Boots and shoes (except rubber)............ 40.6 41.1 41.1 1,26 1.26 IP 2ieoleeee mola 49.88 
Other leather products¥.c. 0+. e ese ae eee nae 40.1 40.3 41.2 1.39 1,40 1.37 | 55.89 | 56.61 56.55 
Textile products (except clothing)............. 42.2] 42.0] 42.6 1.46 1.46 1.41 | 61.61 | 61.24 | 59.96 
Cotton yarn and broad woven goods....... 40.2} 40.2] 41.8] 1.50 | 1.49] 1.45 | 60.21 | 59.91 | 59.95 
Wollenqoods soci foes aoe niente ec eae 4370) | 42.6 | 4ec4.1— 034 I o4ei oie be el sod. 10a) seObsos 
Synthetic textiles and silk.................. 43.8] 48.5 | 43.8] 1.54] 1.55 | 1.48 | 67.43 | 67.42 | 64.80 
Clothing Gextile’and fur) ee... asas-0s scenes: 39.1 | 39.11 39.5 |) 1.26 } 1326] 1522°>| 49.30) | 749.36 |). 4816 
Men'sclothing 9 oes Siesecscccecnsatcces ter 39.1 | 39.4] 39.4] 1.25] 1.25 | 1.21 | 48.90 | 49.14 47.60 
Women’s clothing assess ciate saree nieecioen Sled tose oo 1.36 | 1.38 4} 1.30} 51.00} 51.44 |” 49.51 
Kntt:200dS ere San siscrosec ka acunipseease se ALs5) | V40s3 | SsOs | 7 eae 1.14 | 48.60 | 48.36 | 46.69 
*Wood producti ss. te esac sas atelier aterne mean 4155 | Ala i 40 s4ale deal 1.70 | 1.64} 71.04 | 71.09 | 67.92 
Sawsand planing milisiz. ca. esccecenesa veces 41.2} 41.2} 40.9 1.83 1,82 IE7oNl Cossonecouly jmecieos 
UMMC OR ee arte et al ela reyel eioveiel area a sige ADA | 426 | 42e 1.54] 1.53 1.50 | 64.83 | 65.34 | 62.94 
Other wood productsaensacsean oe ae caer 42.6 42.6 42.8 1.39 1.39 1.36 | 59.44 | 59.14 58.26 
Paper productsess cetera setae dain neice dels ats cites 40.9} 40.5 | 41.1} 2.27 | 2.26} 2.21 | 92.70 | 91.53 | 90.72 
Pulplance paper malls ec ear sete ere ce 40.8] 40.5 | 41.0] 2.45 | 2.45) 2.39 100.15 | 99.11 | 97.89 
Other paper products nus. «<p ecciercelcwiew's wale ere 41.1 40.4 | 41.2 1.78 tel 1.754 eo O7e 7 Leb TMeepence 
Printing, publishing and allied industries...... 39,2 | 3878 | 39:3} 2.39 | 2.38 | 22809 93:74) 92-41" 17390240 
*lron and steel producis).aaeee eens eee eee ie ae 41.3 | AIO Ate Sales? 23 ieede23. | ele) 92207 1898.99) IeesouGs 
Agricultaral implements;...2s- .=. es < 2 oe 42.4) 42.3 | 41.1] 2.386 | 2.35 | 2.24 |100.18 | 99.53 } 91.93 
Fabricated and structural steel............. 40.7 | 41.2] 40.5] 2.17 | 2.20] 2.138 | 88.46 | 90.65 } 86.49 
Hardware and oolss eee sre core see eee 43,2 42.9 42.5 1.86 1.86 1.81 | 80.37 | 79.60 76.87 
Heating and cooking appliances............ 40.2 40.1 40.9 1,90 1.89 1.84 | 76.19 | 76.03 | 75.27 
Tron Gastingsar fcr cee on ee ee mere sia eae 42.2 | 4250 | 423619 2.12 Wid. TON S2 3060 |RS95 22088298 Rie 7, 
Machineryaimcdustrisl scene sane. esicee 42.0} 42.3] 42.0] 2.07 | 2.09 | 2.03 | 86.89 | 88.18 | 85.22 
Primary dronandssteclen seer nate eee} 40.1 40.2 40.1 2.65 | 2.63 2.58 }106.29 105.73 | 103.32 
Sheetimetaliproductsvas.. yeh. sas ese cen 41.4 40.8 41.4 25 die Le 2.11 | 88.86 | 87.00 87.56 
Wire’and wire products, .c.ae<sscer scien asc 41.9 41.1 4 Vaon |e alo 2.17 | 2.11 | 90.28 | 89.03 87.54 
AT ransporta won CQuipmenty.....ossees essen oe 41.7 41.1 41.5 | 2.28 2.26 | 2.197} 94.807 "92°88 77> 90077 
INGER OHTA MOH ooo DO ao ode oO abee nee nor 41.2). 41.8.) 41.4) 2.20.11 )2). 22) 2.14) |,.90.89 | 192.62, 4 988.53 
IMotor-vehicles meets tem cern ee aoe oe 43.7 | 42.1} 48.8] 2.55} 2.50] 2.44 |111.49 |105.16 | 106.78 
Motor vehicle parts and accessories......... 42.0 41.9 42.0 2.20 2.19 2.17 | 92.28 | 91.61 91.01 
Railroad and rolling stock equipment...... 40.0 40.0 39.4 2.16 2.16 2.09 | 86.23 | 86.22 82.22 
Shipbuilding and repairing................. 40.1 39.3 40.3 2.19 2.19 2.13 | 87.94 | 86.08 85.74 
*Non-ferrous metal products...............<.. 40.4 | 40.5 | 40.6; 2.19} 2.18 | 2.14 | 88.49 | 88.51 87.16 
AumMInUInGNLOGCUCLS: Meee « a ekReeEe ee «eee 41,2 41.5 41.9 2.00 1.99 1.91 | 82.36 | 82.58 80.10 
Brass and copper products.................. 41.1 41.1 42.0} .2.08 | 2.10). 2.05 | 85.68) )-86.383 86.34 
SMe moran rewmne Me. kee ake ee ee cite 39.8 40.0 39.9 2.44 2.43 2.38 | 97.24 | 97.41 94.96 
*Hlectrical apparatus and supplies 40.4 | 40.6] 41.1 1.93 1.93 LOL AIH7 7 SS6F 1 278512 atS 04 
Heavy electrical machinery and equipment.| 40.1 40.7 | 40.9} 2.16} 2.15} 2.12 | 86.56 | 87.60 | 86.81 
Telecommunication equipment............. 39.9 | 39.8} 41.1 1.72 1,72 1.75 | 68.76 | 68.34 | 72.14 
Refrigerators, vacuum cleaners and appli- 

ANCOA le ORE eee ab nek Oeens 9) | 240.235! 40205) 2.055 2702 1.94 | 81.75 | 81.41 | 77.62 
Wirevandhcable in. ter encton cate citer etre acto ars 41.6} 41.41 41.9 | 2.15 | 2.14] 2.11 | 89.32 | 88.62 | 88.50 
Miscellaneous electrical products........... 40.7 40.9 41.5 1.82 1.83 183) P74. 23 ler 4.c2 75.76 

*Non-metallic mineral products............... 42.0 41.4 | 42.6 1.97 1.98 1.90 | 82.89 | 81.83 80.96 
Clayaproducts ee eate tee een ee ice cam neeen Aura | eale2 || Ale LSOs Pe S2a lion lelancUnle(oc0o. |mecasoe 
Glass and glass products............ses000% 41.1 40.8 | 41.4] 1.98 1798") S188" 8.43871 8103" 9 7098 

Products of petroleum and coal............... 45a) ALS. A0Soe (2. (Lal 20) 29204. )hL2. Soe EEL 42 e0Gn84 
Petroleum refining and products............ 41,6 | 41.3) 40.5 | 2.73 | 2.72 | 2.67 {113.60 |112;40 || 107.98 
@hemical/prodtictseieeeeme cere ee aee ce 40.8 | 40.7 | 40.8 | 2.17] 2.15 | 2.08-| 88.59 | 87.53 | 84.84 
Medicinal and pharmaceutical preparations.| 39.7 40.0 39.9 1.68 1.68 1.61 | -66.62))|67.37 64.35 
INGOs eellovlis anlcusahtseann: semper nae ar 40.8} 40.6} 40.7 {| 2.50] 2.49 | 2.39 |101.92 |101.02 | 97.19 

Miscellaneous manufacturing industries....... 41,5 41.6 41,8 1.59 1.59 1.54 | 65.79 | 65.96 64.28 

Professional and scientific equipment....... 40.9 | 40.8] 40.8] 1.93 1,92 1.85 | 78.75 | 78.45 | 76.69 
Construction................. be PA ey 40.3 | 40.1} 40.4} 2.17 |} 2.16] 2.10 | 87.34 | 86.60 | 84.83 
Building and general engineering.............. 40.0 39.5 40.5 | 2.84] 2.34] 2.27 | 93.51 | 92759 91.95 
Highways, bridges and streets............... 41,1) 41.2 | 40.0] 1.81 | 1.80} 1.76 | 74.36 | 74.57.| 70.53 
Electric and motor transportation............ 43.5 | 43.4 43.7 2.01 2.00 1.95 | 87.55.) 86.74 | 84.97 
Service... 23520. See ee ee Aes 37.7 | 37.6 | 38.4] 1.13 | 1.13 | 1.09 | 42.69 | 42.51 | 41.79 
Hotelstandsrestaurantss sonst cc stiee cies secs aU Ay Bled 38.3 1.10 1210 1.05 | 40.83 | 41.80 | 40.33 
Laundries and dry cleaning plants............ 40.3 39.0 40.2 1.07 1.06 1.05 | 42.99 | 41.21 42.06 


* Durable manufactured goods industries. 
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TABLE C-6—EARNINGS AND HOURS OF HOURLY RATED 
WAGE EARNERS IN MANUFACTURING 


Source: Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings, DBS 








Index Number of 
Average Weekly 


Hours Average Average . 

Period Worked | Hourly | Weekly |__ Wages (1949=100) 

Per week Earnings Wages Gurtent 1949 

Dollars Dollars 
$ $ 

Monthly, Average lQ58 0. hae. Pei tet sca sie sees ee' 40.2 1.66 66.77 160.0 IT 7 

Month ywAmmerace 195 Sinetinteitites « ocad cance eee 40.7 V2 70.16 168.1 132.8 

MonthiyeA-verage-1960 ccc erases worl se eee ee ees 40.4 1.78 71.96 172.4 134.5 

Monthly Atveragesl9600 4... Sec. oko. Ns ss oles 40.6 1.83 LEH 177.9 1G 

MonthliyA:verazed 962200 s.s seed the ee eee tee wees 40.7 1.88 76.55 183.4 140.1 
Last Pay Period in: 

SSE IN Chola ee a oe 41.0 1.87 76.68 183.7 141.0 

PAT hill, RTA AUR ne Sache te a cates 40.6 1.89 76.50 NSB iae 140.9 

Nicene, Bae es. 7. Mate Meee ccs 5 GROEN one erale« 41.0 1.89 77.51 185.7 142.3 

JS oo: 2 2 a eC 8 41.1 1.88 eon 185.7 141.8 

SIU ie cys See ena a ae ae ee eee a 41.0 1.87 W's dr 183.8 139.9 

Animist eases teen oc MRR cosh s 41.0 1.86 76.17 182.5 139.3 

Septermibers erin ete < oe acide tr access ahrtes 41.4 1.88 iol 185.9 141.4 

OCC DEIR na mids s Sees renee ante oh. 41.3 1.89 77.96 186.8 141.6 

Monica overas 3 AGE ES ks sence eke eae ne, ene aa 41.2 1.90 78.09 187.1 141.8 

ID Tevervant oft ae wer te te ee os on oad 1.94 72.34 178.3 isles) 

HAGSS UROL ENS Lae hee er a or 40.7 1.92 78.26 187.5 141.9 

Tug itepalek. = SEG Ae he ee aes 2s See a 40.7 1.93 78.45 187.9 142.3 

JORDY TS 0 ih ree AD ed eee ee ee rc 40.9 1.93 79.02 189.3 143.1 





Nors:—The index of average weekly wages in 1949 dollars is computed by dividing the index of average weekly 
wages in current dollars by the Consumer Price Index. For a more complete statement of uses and limitations of the 
adjusted figures see Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings. 


*Revised. 
{Preliminary. 
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D—National Employment Service Statistics 


Statistics presented in the following tables relate to registrations for employment and 
vacancies notified by employers at NES offices. These data are derived from reports 
prepared in National Employment Service offices and processed in the Unemployment 
Insurance Section, DBS. See also Technical Note, page 356, April issue. 


TABLE D-1—UNFILLED VACANCIES AND REGISTRATIONS FOR EMPLOYMENT 


(Source: National Employment Service, Unemployment Insurance Commission) 


ee 
aa 








Unfilled Vacancies* Registrations for Employment 
Period —_—— 
Male Female Total Male Female Total 
End of: 
May LOSS RR A cto settee sec ve 15,172 14,677 29, 849 444, 584 156, 584 601, 168 
May O50 AEs. c fretaiee ope aoe 19,758 18,044 37, 802 342,605 140, 615 483, 220 
May AG GQ eee erardictaroretete ctr creo tene PAN HTP 17,210 38, 982 389,576 152, 848 542,424 
May LOBULES s.. bette ee nee 17,078 17,208 34, 286 418,218 151,611 569, 829 
May 1QG2 3 ech Ro ee eee 22,026 20,999 43, 025 329,391 126, 461 455, 852 
June TOGDNR LE ancien cen 22, 436 20,672 43,108 237, 747 119,561 357, 308 
July TOG QO an Mee ee conn 22, 872 17,895 40,767 224, 452 113, 407 337, 859 
August OG Oe Ee cuca Sara. shake en eee 21,214 21,256 42,470 198, 639 96,606 295,245 
Septem bere 902 site sretoreecorstetneesictas 20, 197 20, 658 40, 855 188, 844 97,890 286, 734 
October NOGZR RE Ree cat ere esiee' ee 20, 137 17,399 37, 536 232,316 105, 488 337, 804 
INoyvermibere!962s0 sees eee ere 22,077 19,204 41,281 328, 801 127,955 456, 756 
Wecembersel GOR eacscee ee ers 14,281 13,638 27,919 473,575 137, 429 611,004 
January [9GStyee eee eee 13,419 12,532 25,951 579, 205 163, 880 743,085 
Rebruarys 61 90d). ae deem eiiacee nats 13, 412 13,930 27, 342 591, 207 163, 864 755,071 
March LOGScty. Sexes cia Peewee s 16,085 16, 459 32,544 584, 889 158, 307 743,196 
April AO BSF Goer ecsier versiveroreatetets 24,675 20, 458 45,133 502,327 149, 907 652, 234 
May AOGG EC) S Sra. aie etre 22,865 21, 723 44,588 341, 869 130, 084 471,953 


() Latest figures subject to revision. 
* Current Vacancies only. Deferred Vacancies are excluded. 


TABLE D-2—REGISTRATIONS RECEIVED, VACANCIES NOTIFIED AND 
PLACEMENTS EFFECTED DURING YEAR 1959-1962 AND DURING MONTH 
APRIL 1962 - APRIL 1963 


(Source: National Employment Service, Unemployment Insurance Commission) 


Neen eee eee ee ee eee ee een ea 
ee ooOoOoOoOoOoaoaoooaoaoaoaoaooooooooaaaaaaoaoaoaoaoaoaaoaoaoaQaoaaaeeeeeeeeeee——————e———e— SS  —  —— — 0000 





Registrations Received Vacancies Notified Placements Effected 
Year and Month —_————_ q§— | q_q_- iswoq_ qe 
Male Female Male Female Male Female 

JORG Y¥ Cane t ae ricotta cis) ais tove ere sia consistaiciere. 2,753,997 1,037,536 753 , 904 421,927 661,872 324,201 
19B0—=— ear: 4 Se ccvacterstelete stanvela erleters sisters 3,046,572 1,107,427 724,098 404, 824 641, 872 316,428 
[OGI—— Vicar ema icte ernveibciorssneslcmislclece ss 3,125,195 1,106,790 836 , 534 469,119 748,790 371,072 
19G62== Veer gece ei oie cine ie tiers cess 3,117,423 1,171,111 1,010,365 544,795 897, 285 438,471 
19622 April cocaine ctierstoisles lari tesrnue covers 226,940 79,051 82,893 40 ,026 65, 841 29,194 
OG Dm ye aera erent cretvinsslioi viel oleqoroustereioseravs 239, 245 95,925 117,362 51,441 107,811 38,595 
JUNG errs tnerals eakercre.cescelaee wtoteeers ie tees 231,507 100, 426 92,346 48 ,564 86,218 39,253 

Jialiy ie eects cers tee atistoenae elves 251,079 114,963 97,147 56, 863 85,399 49 523 
UNV He Sa GOOO AD fay ACOSO DORIC 236,921 104,366 102,784 63,558 89,871 50, 865 
Septem beri sce ceca ce clasicls + aleicveeras 220,755 98,476 96,217 50,615 91,653 42,692 
Octoberseen vaca seen es eke w ncenk 272,614 103,871 101,603 45,949 89,619 38,324 
INOVEM DELS fate cc ers sieges wielete neteie 321,696 113,014 86,859 43 , 840 74,957 33,481 
December scclas che vee ee eee oe 338, 121 94,533 58,253 40,470 57,541 39,613 
19638—Januarye case eas ces cele cece ctelsec 331,104 111,102 56,086 35, 963 46 , 669 28,117 
Lao WE Aig come Sona AO Ga AODC IOS 211,442 75,073 47,295 31,852 39,378 23, 755 
Marc lee wieie citcois sneiers stertcanelereune eters 209, 852 73,346° 54,427 35,090 42,942 24,990 

April ir eotene oeiars s wieiie's sis osu eta ere ()210, 392 @) 81,258 77,524 39,149 58, 986 26,378 
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TABLE D-3—PLACEMENTS EFFECTED, BY INDUSTRY AND BY SEX, 
DURING APRIL 1963 


(Source: National Employment Service, Unemployment Insurance Commission) 














Change 
Industry Group Male Female Total from April 
1962 

Agriculture, Fishing, Trapping.......................2e0 eee 2,046 331 2,877 _ 81 
BROT OSELY. fornia a setts Otel ee ahocals be etetaetete ai 6 515.4 ote save coxeusbs siciaisisyvidlghdveneisizauans 1,224 18 1,242 — $47 
Mining, Quarrying and Oil Wellls...................... 00 eee oes 986 38 1,024 — 268 
Metal Mini 521 7 528 — 276 
Fuels 281 20 301 + 22 
Non-Metal Mining 53 — 53 + 4 
Quarrying, Clay ang: Sand seit. ages > + ee erties Gus .chew/oraisiesave loys sis sie 113 2 115 + 14 
PTOSDOC HLM erie ie sone co wia tie ae ois Sila se iaia tis einige S Rcorioisie ee elec a.sfere 18 9 27 - 32 

IV RACE TA CUUITUING Sel ieve ate) cin sisitsecopeiarciie tas ¢ Meet he os ORS ie icles sas 13,294 6,401 19,695 — 1,776 
Moodsiand. Bey erages 5 ascii <ier ale ei ws haieie hn iehs ie,syeieioyeusia aie occiasoie 1,203 994 2,197 — 449 
Wobaceowandslobacco Products, 2. ¢ = <isielete is areis.usievwiv wieysieieo 64 18 82 “fe 28 
Fiub berry Procucest vic cas cut otters ake ico cle ere terayaneis sistem loosens eacanece 121 69 190 o 13 
enters roaucusovs «nam co ab mctetes te ceatele tosis winssiaioevess)s leis ares 229 332 561 — 15 
Mextilereroduets) (Cxcept ClOLNINE)). 3p sclceiisdiccciteiwele nieve a miaie 550 382 932 bt 80 
Wlothingaexhiic and Whur) ype ccitate «em eee ae wich sels ieie wisieinie one 362 1,543 1,905 — 420 
Woods brocductsarin: acta ere nisciste. ce stead ca ccictncoeinnievesiciels Lele 244 1,956 oo 39 

eA POEP ROC MUCUS Ree ss sersre cit st oe teens orotate efeiis an ccaucheye aialoud sae anae 1,010 280 1,290 + I7 
Printing, Publishing and Allied Industries.................... 489 363 852 — 319 
EronvandsSieelerOCUCtS sae Semen eitterce cee eieinien tec atccisisa’s ae wisisie Dalle 371 3,084 _ 76 
Miransporiacion. Eiguipment eset: & +o ce ate syeisloveis ein eters ie aramucale 2 2,194 263 2,457 — 315 
Non-HerrougMetal Pro@uctsir, oe. =< «see eisiciie «ce cuisines ascii 458 174 632 — 146 
ectrical Apparatus and Supplies. co. sa.c<ec0crcccccees ccc 539 416 955 — 40 
None Metallic tineral Product3se.. 6 . «sme emis cia « eieteis one susie ernie is 564 127 691 — 4 
Products oleeetroleum: andt@ onl. .5..c cake aise wictowielers oo.cueres « 69 5 74 — 48 
(Ghermsceerod ucts 2. 0. tee mete te Fe «55s wie eletos leucine bicie tele aye wa.ans.e 566 285 851 _ 96 
Miscellaneous Manufacturing Industries................000005: 451 535 986 _ 21 
CONSENT COLOM carrier Me trae ae taraies SENG s ere tere Ste eiaig entrar 10,634 134 10,768 — 2,332 
Genera ontractorss « «7 cele ae ea siaiohe Gite encueseue tayo rele eicees 7,200 73 7,273 — 1,935 
Special rade ontractOrs secs wc vicis-ctee eis peisie ics wieloieieesueajors et 3,434 61 3,495 — 397 
Transportation, Storage and Communication................. 5,041 366 5,707 — 1,511 
PIECATIS DOLUA LION etac cic tis <icralee Seeteva meraraie ots ore Distohs, s sicie oie atersin lois eicien 4,678 179 4,857 — 829 

BS LOLA RC a Mer Meta ete Ss cis eet ero trewelaie Ob eetele bis cid Gime Pleladd s.oers 498 38 536 — 728 
Gorman CAbiOn mectornverstereres Saisie e Seo eae + subs Sie.sinie.s oy eeisieeia wel 165 149 314 + 46 
Public WAlity Operaclom sc ccc asic crciccisi se ieinte,c sw,ciein.s oe e.afaye as ats 4d 69 496 -- 29 
Uf bag CNS Hee os 9 See ome ae Scaiehy OnE Choke iors SAS nn aoe aoa 7,986 4,757 12,743 — 1,032 
Wilh lesa eerie ee ete cists the ota crasereiecese cratoisiard oie ons ayaraversb and oie eset ood aida 2,940 1,084 4,024 — 321 

Re Lendl ee ian tp eye eG aieies te Sicaaeis oP aie aid ero eidls wucioiat or siente Side 5,046 3. Ge 8,719 — Til 
Finance, Insurance and Real Estate.......................005- 461 914 1,375 _ 32 
yay Woy ee see dition Shidiuas UOT NGS nS Ges Occ 1.0 Roe a ea ieee 16,087 13,350 29,437 — 2,321 
Community OraeuUDUG) Sel VACG: sen aieoi cise tise re cisio.cicis sai ciaioca a ete 886 1,325 2,211 + 104 
Governments Senvice. snc ccc ote hac cite o cet oo tessa te 8,449 737 9,186 — 1,055 
Recreation Service 546 218 764 - 81 
SAB INESS MOET WCC cetiers wcercist ete cic oie sto vevove ator oPerats, as o:s eicre eit alaigten arora 1,314 602 1,916 — 285 
IPeTRONAL SCEVACE sitesi eiate oe aol ee a ote ose erete aa tele divans sieve Didveba sia's sare 4,892 10,468 15,360 — 1,004 
GRAND TOTALbae coo sicas tae oo ten denis de oes daseuies sees 58, 986 26,378 85,364 — 9,671 
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TABLE D-4—REGISTRATIONS FOR EMPLOYMENT, BY OCCUPATION AND SEX 
AS AT APRIL 30, 1963 


(Source: National Employment Service, Unemployment Insurance Commission) 
DN ————————————————— EEE 
Registrations for Employment 


Male Female Total 





Occupational Group 


—————— 


Professional & Managerial Workers...........-sceeeceeseceesecereceveees 10,128 2,008 12,131 
Clerical Workers sce occ cc cle tlaiee:cicvee.d 1c. Go ltale alate cic)e o\o bist fosters ele levoreraleloleteloolersrars 21,683 49,391 71,074 
Seles WOLkOrS Mie cinin coc ccteltticlecisve'e oie alche lel sacs 91s 0» arate terete iorsle ons tepololsteteteletelesete 9,953 19,248 29,201 
Personal & Domestic Service Workers. .........cccccceceeerereceesceses 45,307 29,221 74,528 
Sea riven’ cas sete ne 7 wice oie ible ates ala a etalalate ete Misia la reee atotere Obie blels (ele ete lateisiatetetelioiete 2,583 53 2,636 
Agriculture, Fishing, Forestry (Ex. log.).........ceececeeeeeecveeeceees 6,912 983 7,895 
Slollediand Semi-Skilled Workers... .2- ces se ce rere iele oie s wleieis Wlelyeleloiciohtaote 238, 957 18,808 257,765 
Food and kindred products (incl. tobacco)............eseeeeeee ence 1,895 682 ; 
Textilessclothing, cbGavee.s: «cic cn crioe eae vate ste oe elie pice Steiret ate a\akelters 3,298 10, 753 14,051 
Lumber and lumber products... 1<ciees.cnies « «(< sleloleieolw oreisiereieiate bietelutars 43,071 140 43,211 
Pulp, paper Grell. printing)is ceceaicae corer «victors sels «/ele ole 0 efel efeieleletote ofa tater 1,544 552 2,096 
Leather and leather products... . dave. oc « «oe oleic clos vip leisies ela sim eine 1,507 1,327 2,834 
Stone, clay dé glass products... ... ase. cece oes ee wivleteleieleis/e + sieleminr= 664 45 709 
Metal worlaing enon ch seetesrsiicoe detects cotcteialo els a aleretero nn Wiclorwietelolorertets 15,090 966 16,056 
Hilectrical 232 5s cic ake dere vareletsve eoeteene orn stata rab cr otaia ze atw ettaensie iets eine ee eters 3, 282 1,076 4,358 
Transportation CQUIPMENt. . . .... cic ce cs soe ecle cee ns ee niieceees sve s atic 937 60 997 
Mining, £. Seb otie stoic ait settee caloie esstecele Mee erevekctedeteta saree lorelavnra fe eer fies totets 2,857 _ 2,857 
ComstruGtiome vais accc cece atone oc overs Sictu rete bale clone Varevel otal tsiiere ers ive telsiwieye (ere Wore 63,047 10 63,057 
Transportation (except SEAMEN). ..........esccecersseccsccccsceceess 50,596 127 50,723 
Communications & public utility. csc ee. - ac ~ «inlelsielelelieioimip elaialelelnsieiere 1,431 8 1,439 
Trade and! SOL VIGC sa siete ecshevceteie «ocho tote ole chelate sistale eel eye) eiovetefoteleleteie lars micte 6,652 1,768 8,420 
Other skilled and semi-skilled... AiG «<<< clos sa 10s ss sicieis eie'ele «» wrerals 29,254 976 30, 230 
BGR GST CMa Sree he reieca ee Rate elo avs aia GMeye caterer ete tere elevates ele watts Sh Ghetoe etek 5,378 306 5, 684 
IAT ED tLCOS eters eratereoretasnsass alate ololeicielafeiciesa:a'oiayate rete! stele eis iaiwle(e tlh eletela: alin ie loiste 8,454 12 8,466 
Waskilleds Workers st sco pieretes\s.aierevsvrotche tiseie tis, wees oleietstalois eis aelehs tate istersleleverors 166,809 30,195 197,004 
Pood ANGAMODACCO ci helene cst iectrelte crete atte are ee iort ietotore i late sietelareveleleve wietere™ 6,490 10,322 16,812 
kumi beriéalumalberiproc uctSiee rte + ccle/sieilels sere s/e1aysinleletelersrelales clarsielr 22,178 440 22,618 
Mietalwor etn ien.crn ce trsytets oe cles ioverdevteretettlovnialsialereierc/ejexoretelsietstaielateres efeteters 5,199 605 5, 804 
COnSERUCHIOM Gece. ecb tetas ooisis ocd cs taretere aletal ave ace rotpinvclete ns erele Wie atele faiorely Sieve 88, 569 2 88,571 
Other urislailled workers. fee o.cc ce etter seins sieve tie eee ele ieee sroiaivicre 44,373 18, 826 63,199 
GRAND "TODA gy oicccieas ccs ewicieiew's oi eye ols evereys slsieleyejoreyelets serie 502,327 149,907 652, 234 


eee 
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TABLE D-5—REGISTRATIONS FOR EMPLOYMENT, BY LOCAL OFFICE AREAS, 
AT APRIL 30, 1963. 


(Source: National Employment Service, Unemployment Insurance Commission) 















Registrations Registrations 
Office q) sis cl Office Q) ak 
. ear A ear 
wae 30, April 30, eee eee 
1962 1962 
Newfoundland.................-- 25,507 26,718 pe ame a 
@ormer ISroOok. socket eae ee 5, 560 5, 873 SOLS lene ee sole cen hehe cles = 1,722 1,979 
(Grain CaS ey tote kotorwietelstoiadonstons 3,191 3,166 MBhetondeylineS sachisieesreriesieitla si 2,189 ite, Hl 
Ste Ol Bete ce. chi erte a tetestsletats 16,756 17,679 a ore Lene sere 5,770 5, 447 
al Gs Op imeena so aiiceres dot tacas 3,341 3,426 
Prince Edward Island............ 4,955. lpets (41 ll ar aliowiicll......-escuiercs. sane 2646 | 2,634 
Wilarlowvesowile soe be eerie 3,006 2,930 Vi eae 
Summerside pial Hie Sone nan Le 1 979 1 811 ictoriaville Sc taty tavabatet otava alist ps) sain) acer 4 1 ; 996 2 ; 22 
: 3 : WaillevStGeorgese s,s. steeat 4,405 5, 085 
INOVA SCOUA ce ccc ack ales otros. 33,019 32,891 
FATIUNETS Seen enact er 1,307 RO OG CPC APIO greece cic cielese telele cts re ets 178,033 | 183,621 
IBTIG PC WALEL. .cls sick 's lets ntecrelstetete crass 1,867 1,768 PATTI PELOD eter saccades se aitectita store 430 437 
Lif eiye ee ets cia abe ele teteola tele a ates 7,000 5, 890 Barri yee eee elses te stats apse 1, 483 1,485 
IbchiqSel S63 4 a Sse SIOe ADA EOaOROE AAO CIE et 1327 iPellevaillehcees. Boer aca ooo ee 2,004 1,909 
ent villeseeee cite ehcrasionte tone het 3,595 3,125 IBracebridgeryacecen sete nels ae 1,420 1,502 
MiverpoOl cme eck cma eee 735 722 Bram peo se. wench tec casio cents 1,247 1,109 
News GISSOW-se-ceRieeeire aaterme cies 4,307 3, 755 IS TANULLORG eee atic toms eck etee ee 2,114 2,646 
Shaman igacs p50 soo mer nocuenmnS 1,411 1,149 Brockville tne. aseets sothe <td tetera 566 787 
Syidieye mee societies seit tte 4,710 7, 067 @arloton Place; aes ec ecies 379 303 
Sy cline ye Mines ae cave eter te tersis efer-t- 1527 1,892 ‘Gleiuelsy shy Aceon Soe orencrD eOoDS 1,988 2,118 
AP TUNO Mek Peace se ste gatas ere tee Se 2,349 2,250 (GLO) ofOI Ng Bec ctaie Meyrin) aCe CRE cary OC 745 938 
VaTIMOMGliee se tisisches settee a's 2,943 2,651 @ollingwooden sas. ce oe ee see 714 902 
Gornmwalle eect ele tla alae obs 2,923 3,370 
New Brunswick................-. 35,5038 33,047 AU Ob Wa keteen an tim taae ee 562 700 
IBATHUTS TSC Ees cos cee one es ae ed 5,179 4,932  Fivay erry Cp ts eh che cir peachy mmr ER is Cue ROR Ne 473 502 
(Wampbelltonae. shee sees sae eso 2,596 3,048 Portubirancess; ate ere soo ae 867 993 
WcditunadStomee se wee teeters 2,839 2,606 Morte william: ncn, seeds on ee 3,065 8,610 
ILEGerictone ae iia ce: sacs es 2,980 2,561 BN hos Absa dig EERE HICRO nite io 1,056 1,065 
Mr GOW eee ee ee BE. trata eee 603 709 Gananoques. 6 cc siacisiisee seen 242 374 
Moncton Gi; seerdc ae ccereeeeinienite = 8, 434 7,562 Godeniehe es: -. Lasece ise 438 649 
INeweastlesene cca: Sanventataat ae 3, 575 3,109 Guelph) sae caste atiemiosten 1,279 1,620 
Saint aOlN tae eaycucesee toric hla 3,964 4,036 eam homies, onic chae cetera cris 12, 184 12, 851 
SUS CSD MCI acters cise sleeper teu 2,143 1,568 elev Wilkes Uy 7.eyie oecteiersie sie) ls oleasire 934 980 
SITES 2 Ie OHO MARES tae 899 769 Kapuskasing....dse sess nes: 2,393 2,295 
WioOdstOClkca sae vacian sacteasiene=.< 2,291 2,147 IC CDORGEA Reo tae a ae tates eae 1, 460 1,484 
KGS GOD eon access se eit 2,175 2,360 
(OG Gr de saiabriciin SO Bin eLOtS ea ciogican ie 216,598 | 206,296 Karkland alte, 1.26. cesssae els 1,478 1,993 
TA Te Meee ne se iomtst antici: oman 3, 092 3,526 ACCEL tees tertee ts Se ree eres 2,085 2,580 
ENSHOS LOSE: cease elaniioealsisleartacecit 937 808 ILferaanberuoynh. 4h.4 440 Sodae oa o neo ood 744 875 
Ipvrire (Ol eelechth aoe cag eorcon CaaeeS 1,325 1,260 iPiheYs ktige wane cop raa No pon obore ace 679 721 
igyanilabhunokia on poor onedestconEc 1,554 1,228 TAStOWel eee Eee eb ciao 327 416 
iS@lahyra one G aadoeen Gamcerie BoRc 1,653 1,565 MONG OU nee tee ona a ere ees 4,381 4,711 
WA USH PACA nee ees stele 2 easieieiaie al 3,550 3,499 Long Branch a ee rior 3,593 3,594 
@liandlorvsnar cn enerersecrens oe 2,635 2,381 Eel ann lb tetensttsrartera sicerst ores tie 960 1,022 
(GhinQorhsboat pyaguos oe counconodees 3,439 3,250 IN ho hahaneeemdoosnsconwoCdios 766 740 
Cowansville)cvscc.c-ss <n ase eee 458 489 INjew: Liskeard @)s cc series <1 acral OA les hos oaoc 
JD yoll Ver irits ve itn ee Oe Amor os ane 2,938 2,779 INewanarketie see ccenneeeere 1,534 1,368 
OrunamMon Gilles. cece sisiee ei = 2,459 2,584 Niapara, Balls). ...<0-<ee- << - 2,225 2,162 
Tne AM ORAL Acebageceneon oun once 620 818 Inia lo BE Sign op osogedanotsanapdes 2,228 2,209 
Morest ville asda. assess tees som 1,559 1,693 (Oy Nasal (loa Mee Monin apace tite 657 642 
(Gasper erratic cies semioriearne's 25617 2,013 Gyo Ultas Sate eos One Bio mocted cho te 1,023 15 047 
Granbyne ccs tee ale nrn slo 2,553 2,409 OSHAWA sey hin er rae ck eee 4,880 3,879 
TE RUDD (ons park eos RR RIP ones cere 4,788 4,324 @itawae aes ewes Ome sari 7,914 6, 839 
IG Aste Ae ROL COMO onea aoce tune 4,485 4,462 @wens GOUunGeedere erect. cia 1, 489 1,507 
TON CULGLOee eres eine aati + alsa 3,613 3,346 Parry SOUNGs sass ce ssa emieie= ori 608 714 
MWachHutenen ne Morera tet seerioe: 1,169 1,049 Rembroke sme cacenia anes oes 2,162 2,453 
ita ciNiecantteanrms eee se ery 1,883 1,689 PEE eee op ore echo raiineiier cere 800 719 
GEE SHG can Saneolcoca cement 2,554 2,770 Peterborough)... sce ss .0s.0+ seins 3,367 3, 469 
Wai Gane sees acacie tris eters ate stars « 1,329 1,227 PLCCOI eee eon elke nicieet esr 362 336 
1B Aatclene notiae Soe eo mnE Ose coor 3,963 3,970 Bayan ieulaqibess ann aeaGodad aero UGS 5, 340 5,912 
WOUIBE VIO: oenmcee ne siete ecko 1, 466 1,385 ‘PortiC@olbotmmenc snes nss-cieeae i 1,009 940 
IME 0r en snooonanadgeen dan OTOL 858 734 prescott arcane. 801 875 
Meaniiy a iclemren niet orci atelcve os clever oles 1,786 1,742 BGntre wa we remy cee Glace aiken ersions ‘ 698 647 
Matanes en eaceicrns sree eae 4,369 4,330 Ge Ga tianiles actin se ticeie ea aacent- 3,939 4,138 
Monteluaunlere cc cn ciesrre ystems 22 1,593 1,686 Sf I OUMIAG Aone soir eaiaisia seer share 892 1,058 
IMbaran ae coacononosogousodsb oe 2,594 2,626 SS Piigrh iets Ed oan ein Denon 1 , 908 2, 289 
Iiciindenll, won ate orcas eh nace aor 62,531 56, 183 Sault Ste. Marie............-++:- 3,179 2,732 
New Richinonude..s nese ee. eer 2,504 2,704 Cr COG Tara nn eile Aire eretoneas 1 1,101 
POrivAdired weaadeere icteric 1,451 1,556 SPeib ou bislel <oltitaay oom OBR Marne o/c) (OOO OO Saat 398 
(QA ave Aomdmooedasnenun: annearc 13,571 13,538 Githis Walls. \cches ee estes acess s 560 506 
TT OUS Kier eset ieee ates 5, 567 5,902 Gera t holt a wee isters tere. oie eiareiese 661 g01 
Riviere du Woupsecs secs. aes i 7,504 6,932 Sturgeon Falls........--.+++++++- 1,182 1,066 
iRoberyale sac cme ile caiwieisie stereo 2,417 2,643 Sito sliin\iaeenio dn ooeno CoP MCU adore 6, 308 4,396 
ISWoVe han ua aces gee to nooo anon Onan. 5,390 5,021 FRITS OMMULA aac ecie vlels sel eielel« sseisle 4 = 482 450 
Ste. onthe des Monts .s sen 1,564 1,472 CT UmMIVINTIS Me eioiac ereieleie </aicle'« ecezowea 2,900 3, 372 
Ste. Anne de Bellevue........---- 1,167 1,004 “PRGrOntO se anvcewewe ae cream teint 43,618 43,768 
ATG LAM Wades bee ua on cana cencnn Haan 2,556 2,066 AT PAN TOM ses culsrera neers tee Sie IA ein acai 860 843 
Stecdyacinthess saci seercieto = 1,699 ieEhys Walkerton. «a csmsmtina see ecl- 92s 619 723 
Sdlscnl, aan denog ane one sn erc comin 2,679 2,210 Wallaceburg........--+e2esse00° 578 589 
Sie ETOULG nem celeriac reriaier eaten 2,039 1,652 Weal op scicte cater = isteterein'n nisiera' 1,686 2,147 
Sep talles. damstemicisteise sretere estates 2,786 2,564 WIC onlin nae one Po Reign Domne 3,526 3,453 
Shawiniganveeeme cis sie esters: 5,421 5,316 Wego naar cee se vee eae aie fe 292 9,318 
Sher proc keen cet cmiceisse senate 5, 839 5, 644 WOO GALOC I ae cietis = ie <nirietereiete trim 778 1,064 
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TABLE D-5—REGISTRATIONS FOR EMPLOYMENT, BY LOCAL OFFICE AREAS, 
AT APRIL 30, 1963. 


(Source: National Employment Service, Unemployment Insurance Commission) 














Registrations Registrations 
Previous Previous 
Office (1) Year pete (1) Year 
April 30, | April 30, April 30, | April 30, 
1963 1962 1963 1962 
Manitoba sre easels eee. 32,075 32,053 || British Columbia................. 66,456 63,141 
Tan On Meer Bars eevee cisco stn he 2,686 2,762 Chilliwackeess:icb a aoe tae 1,533 1,585 
Dauphine ere ck ce dco 1,976 2, 153 (Wourtenayer te tschiascien-s creas 898 752 
Elin s Biloneper te coe binu ec cicbesets athe os 208 235 Cran brook # eh..1 tiene ce eae... 1,358 1,497 
Portacelaserairion sc. .c.0 ate 1,329 1, 462 Dawson Creek ncn ds odes ecuce 1,942 1,813 
HMOs PAS eer es sik ches alanis eee tie tats 563 551 Duncant Seek: ..; cece eeek cane 576 590 
Winnines ae ge eae le ee 20,010 24,890 Kamloops venta acts trctottel ttre 1,692 1,766 
Kelowna Sse’. oc boketeehs tcc 1,616 1,336 
Saskatchewan.................... 20,816 22,416 ISG GeO O08 ut 5 Ee SPSS eee 115 139 
Stevan yr wees Eaten areola 5 « 44] 481 Mission @iby z..., Ree dae sk esc 1,019 967 
Biloy Uisingher cs oes 524 627 NANAIMO Ine Fe acu <5 eee Ao: 3 783 804 
Moose: Jawact 2 bie sok 1,512 1,645 Nelson t. 25 #5 a0 ch Gute ces..: 974 1, 182 
North Battletord\p.. ss) eee 1,506 1,542 New Westminster................ 8,465 9,007 
Prince Aliperg. oo. ee: Se eee 2, 829 Salis Pen ti etomnicay am sc soba oye ty ote L651 1,397 
epinn sy sae pe eb ee ee seek 4,635 5,195 Port Albertine soe paces ts ee 662 675 
askatoOnee et ches ee hace ss 5, 233 4,992 Prinee Geouger:.. sate terion ce 3,454 3,228 
wilt Curent... he tecnccl seeks 632 920 Prince Rupert 1,975 1,851 
NCBA S) Ties ca arse ait CO CAA I 402 542 PTINCELON ACE). cick cieeionts cre: 622 673 
Worktonoen Pepe en eee 3, 102 3,359 Quesnel, Mere Sccciick <cieSiveeemme « 1,831 2,054 
A pail: ice pe th cad s bre the MER e wate 1,090 899 
ALDELUR TD capes fee Peete, 2S, 28 38,942 37,726 (VAN COUV. Cie? ty ica.0k AS. Getthe eeossrnesress 27,426 24,734 
PB lairmoremy ce aoe oe a eee 1,075 917 VOInOnS: feat sas on btee, Sep ee ee 2,105 2,050 
Waloaryatne tot one. anes 11,128 9,636 VictOria, em. 2A. <4. fakes jac 4,005 3,560 
Drimtheller eee se ee 693 707 iW nitehorses sms... <b aor eee asc. 664 582 
HdmOntOnee mene eens. cee 17,344 18,517 
Edson th er ee en nee 747 889) (“GAIN A TDA eer once. a. eek es cee 652,234 | 642,650 
Grandeperaine see eto e712 1,716 
evhbridger.est9e2.c toto le oe 2,619 2,374 0:5 Fosse ee ee SA ee 502,327 | 496,099 
Medicinegiiati 0 denvcnichiesraccecs 1,326 1,161 
Red Deere tl te,: ta: cosas 2,298 1,809 emiales per, Grois.c:ite oee arn cae 149, 907 146, 551 


ee A ee ee ee es ee ee 


() Preliminary subject to revision. 

®) Includes 862 registrations reported by the Magdalen Islands local office. 
&) Prior to May 1962, figures included with Kirkland Lake local office. 

“) Winnipeg included Sioux Lookout as of November 1, 1962. 
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E—Unemployment Insurance 


Unemployment insurance statistics are concerned with numbers of persons covered by 
insurance and claimants for benefit at Unemployment Insurance Commission local 
offices. The data are compiled in the Unemployment Insurance Section, DBS from 
information supplied by the UIC. For further information regarding the nature of the 
data see Technical Note, page 439, May issue. 


TABLE E-1—ESTIMATES OF THE INSURED POPULATION UNDER THE 
UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE ACT 


Sourcn: Statistical Report on the Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, DBS 


ee ————————————eOOeeeoeeeS=~=— eS SFFFSsaxxq[vJ$¥$=—s—== 


End of: Total Employed Claimants 
files Sa gE es Oe ie aan e Reeee ee ae 4,263, 000 3, 542, 500 720, 500* 
re BS te ery er ee ee cee oe 4,241,000 3,537,900 703, 100* 
TOG Pe December ee sacra r rate aces slecoto ct tretajate os oie e'elere what pleveie spines 4,212,000 3,620,000 592, 000* 
PAYG GEIL G I eS: Ficlets, alc ciersioteieisialeters bioieis aisle eronete excrete =) sree 4,094, 000 3,719, 800 374, 200* 
NOS CHOTA ne ore ere Sie eral aie 2 62 arevelsieln'e ofeneVotel secleig aha sretgrerci Nein eats as 3,991,000 3, 746, 900 244,100 
SoptemM Der oie aseasee stow viesiewsecsiiacdesssasenesersees recsh ee 3,977,000 3,779,200 | 197, 800 
JNTIFATS trois 6 ane 2 Odes ODO DIOOR DO UD CaP OBOE nC COC CuCl TOmnIaR cnr 3,995, 000 3,796, 300 198, 700 
DULG ods disc Mts rls sissies nln 6 oh ta Where) cWiees io si ieiwiniae ol wel wegen ea 3,976, 000 3, 764, 000 212,000 
FTO eee ee clatter tee eiatosaiacate lel > stotehelatels. arelsarstelelgece's sisialy oasis 3,954, 000 3,739,700 214, 300 
1 EN Bpeshhecoe pad 1000 6 10s nano. ode Ova necc OOns COLcKinn on a 3,889, 000 3,625, 100 263, 900 
PLP Be sees nice ce abicieisinia a= = aassth vam Mew ' nels) tna.sw et he sim en he 4,064, 000 3, 499, 500 564, 500 
iy Foye ater, eo Ge RPG Oe pac 59 Re 0 Ge OSC CQO DCEO ORES 4,144,000 3, 456, 500 687, 500 
TUT. toes con hc erie ae se ae Rug Migs woot qatar n sees 4,161,000 3, 442,300 718,700 


*By virtue of seasonal benefit class B, the claimant count during the seasonal benefit period may include a number 
of persons who were not represented in the insured population since last May. This explains, in part, unequal variations 
in the month-to-month movement of the employed and claimants. An additional factor stems from the fact that the 
number of claimants is ascertained by actual count, in local offices across Canada, whereas the employed figure is an 
estimate. 
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TABLE E-2—CLAIMANTS CURRENTLY REPORTING TO LOCAL OFFICES BY 
NUMBER OF WEEKS ON CLAIM, PROVINCE AND SEX, 
AND PERCENTAGE POSTAL, MARCH 29, 1963 


(Counted on last working day of the month) 
Source: Statistical Report on the Operation of the Unemploym ent Insurance Act, DBS 








Number of weeks on claim March 
Total (based on 20 per cent sample) Percent- 30. 1962 
Province and Sex O18 Sr ann Reena age : 
Claimants 27 or Postal Total 
1-4 5-13 14-26 Shore® claimants 

Cattadateener scene ee 685, 292 176,702 274, 467 197,977 36,146 44.7 687, 450 
Maleverrrn at aran. . ae 548, 207 143, 627 222,087 159,972 22,521 48.1 547,100 
Hemsley We iieciceca: 137, 085 33,075 52,380 38,005 13, 625 31.0 140, 350 
Newfoundland.............. DONC 6, 845 13,176 13,947 1, 803 81.6 35, 990 
Malo cee a ee 34, 112 6, 434 12,572 iron 15755 82.5 34, 035 
Hemalesic hee eee 1,659 411 604 596 48 63.9 1,955 
Prince Edward Island...... 7,046 609 2,899 3,340 198 78.9 6,906 
MalenOe. 4 Sie ee cee 6,024 470 2,539 2,860 155 81.5 5,819 
Hemiale tates... toe 1,022 139 360 480 43 63.8 1,087 
NovarScotina... see eet 40,059 7,900 18,008 12,030 2.424 60.6 43,371 
Male. 2852.0 ietiaccceneeee 34, 283 6, 632 15, 642 10, 456 1, 553 62.8 38,119 
Female: oocccpecicen eiehuce 5,776 1,268 2,366 1,574 568 47.4 §, 252 
New Brunswick............ 38, 780 7,436 15, 934 13, 691 1,719 font 38, 536 
Mis lece8 5) ect t 5 chee cris 32,647 6,615 13, 657 11,223 1,179 75.6 32, 932 
Hemsley act ree. cae 6,106 821 PeoMls 2,468 540 60.1 5,604 
Quebec awe .hea cheats ee 215,779 58,924 87,536 57,578 11,741 44,4 207, 675 
Maleseie. 6h. . eeRCenE 179,905 49,515 75, 430 48,079 6, 881 47.9 171,116 
Female....... eee 35, 874 9, 409 12,106 9,499 4,860 26.9 36, 559 
Ontario. eeeeeieceiies eis 193,995 54, 167 75,870 52,746 ol PA 28.5 195, 136 
(Mal ets Sorter ch pyereptcisc 143, 492 41,369 56,771 38, 836 6,516 29.3 143, 506 
Pemalevy ace 50, 503 12,798 _ 19,099 13,910 4,696 26.1 51, 630 
Manitobaseassse cee eens 32,130 8, 226 13,755 9,102 1,047 38.4 33,777 
Malerteeetan ska ue 24,719 6,398 9,990 7,564 767 42.5 26, 262 
Bemale toner eryaaecr 7,411 1,828 3, 765 1,538 280 24.6 Gaole 
Saskatchewan.............. 23, 934 5, 026 9,325 8,677 906 54.4 24, 867 
Male. 3h? inci: 19,332 4,113 UPA 7,430 462 59.1 19, 762 
Bemale tenn acceler ene 4,602 913 1,998 1,247 444 35.0 5,105 
iAlbertawtaas armen. ea ne 35,593 8,945 16,605 8,759 1,284 65.3 37, 878 
Malo ree eae e see 29,923 7,869 14,014 7,095 945 64.7 30,049 
Hempleygs ence 5,670 1,076 2,591 1,664 339 68.2 7, 829 
British Columbia.......... 62, 205 18, 624 21,359 18,107 4,115 30.7 63,314 
Male, 22cien. cake 43,743 14,212 14,145 13,078 2,308 33.9 45, 500 
Female sit a tmans ce eee 18, 462 4,412 7,214 5, 029 1,807 DES P 17,814 


Ne ee 
*The bulk of the cases in this group were on claim from 27-39 weeks. 
Nore: Values less than 50 subject to relatively large sampling variability. 
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TABLE E-3—INITIAL AND RENEWAL CLAIMS FOR BENEFIT, BY PROVINCE, 
MARCH, 1963 


Source: Statistical Report on the Operation of the Unem ployment Insurance Act, DBS 


: Disposal of Claims and Claims Pendin 
Claims filed at Local Offices aelnd ot Month g 


Province Total | Entitled E pe d 
Total* Initial | Renewal | Disposed t nutied | Pending 
oft Benefit to 

Benefit 
Newiloundlantccmencetas dees csissmcns ccciroe 6, 483 5,390 1,093 5,617 4,924 693 2,587 
Prince Lidward Usland...,esteceee cesses: 983 860 123 1,000 897 103 322 
IND Ve COULAt eee miiee cays eons arch oice eit els 9,089 6,720 2,319 8,198 7,277 921 2,881 
News Brunswitksss-- ceric eae eee 9,460 7,491 1,969 9,091 8,031 1,060 2,909 
QUeD EOI Fs can pause easeingse'e are.e sue cists ete wii 64,269 48,196 16,073 65,571 56, 403 9,168 20,389 
AIG ATS Ok Referee eusin ay tncevnicrevexeiayencuevaleiei cnet eae) oko 60, 150 41,796 18,354 60, 025 50,911 9,114 nye (ila 
MANILOD Act cece eucqetsrciate mele ntoe's oe sem estes. 6.2 8, 887 7,244 1,643 8, 680 7,507 1,173 2,783 
Baskatchewanter.czn.bectsec ened tener ones 5,020 4, 452 871 5,321 4,619 702 1,789 
Alerter ck hele teeter dae adoe phn co cme ek 11, 822 8,586 3,236 10,919 9,254 1,665 4,177 
British Columbia (incl. Yukon Territory)| 19,502 12,891 6,611 18,810 15,605 3,205 5, 542 
Total, Canada, March 1963............. 195,918 143, 626 52,292 193 , 232 165, 428 27, 804 61,090 
Total, Canada, February 1963.......... 188, 523 142,392 46,131 | 207,218 | 173,294 33, 924 58, 404 
Total, Canada, March 1962............. 225,813 | 157,663 68,150 | 229,044 | 198,236 30, 808 53, 264 


“In addition, revised claims received numbered 45,094. 


fIn addition, 45,893 revised claims were disposed of. Of these, 4,657 were special requests not granted and 3,117 
appeals by claimants. There were 10,478 revised claims pending at end of the month. 


TABLE E-4—BENEFIT PAYMENTS, BY PROVINCE, MARCH 1963 


Source: Statistical Report on the Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, DBS 











Amount of 
Province Weeks Benefit 
Paid* Paid 
$ 

Niu Ola Cllaricl etre meer erere ramet stoeteiocrare searetotinicias Gicieure ats susle:¢ sera Gpniaielatere’e-ovelstavesalevs eves 150,971 3,657, 285 
erin Geel cd wary lS] ami Cl ersor-ycecpeey erate tert tionevo rari estate taraioter conninte sia varorev ws <etuersejare sere 29,891 661,337 
NON UISIODLA a yanioheanaoaee Fe SSCS Ces rind aR Aina GtS Ohne ener AICS Om pete ort aniere 143,915 3,286, 444 
Wey rans waclomee Sere en Meine Totnes Sicfere tic avelecateisvaleis. a%e sieia ove olevole, aletore siela slates’ ois 139, 450 3, 139, 406 
(BUTS Sah Gig ad oe OD REED C00 GSS ar pct: odie Sh ODAC TC OPO ReOODTIaTy ORO CCD co, cca SeSoecooe 778,526 19,686, 131 
CONGATIO ory etc ee crate eferaie eral ore ale cle'G: oieum sais. 6) shave eiDr eve.ctolusestanels 688, 492 16, 976, 348 
SL aCriT'E@) 1) ca eret Msc BEN os each = inns aleve’ oc aCeie state euaveiavecarele ei biaie.o) 0:4 Gro MORe do sittotsesy< 120,727 2,985,360 
ESAS Icey CW EATUA Parsee sich tov cee eet onal eoor ere Re Te abot onan tr Naraver rarer etnd araielatela's stata steak wretdle Mets eles 88,397 2,218, 837 
PASE bua ne oe ec near ase ee eer wees Fab chev ony ci Meat ebeliveline, sofa linsis.e.a, eine wisest 128,199 3,318, 499 
British Columbia Gneluding sYukon Perritory,). cst nos «> decteis's eclecieciddea oie cece» 208,073 5, 362,471 
Lotal) Canada a March 1063, seme cerea Meare sa ere itis eh Aaaieleb ia cleleityasrssosiceis sles © 2,476, 641 61,287,118 
Motale Canada whepruary:, LOGane. nae ce siericts cietis sale 2.0.6) cinslslole siaels Cie Slelele @olslemiaare 2,367,753 88,741,717 
Titals @andda eManchvlO 62s cman cect ietselieetelcaetee sth eiasa oie layebeletousis atelela sieiginia. (eye /s/o/e:« 2,810, 753 68, 826, 613 


ee 


*“Weeks paid” represents the total of complete and partial weeks of benefit paid during the month. 
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F—Prices 


TABLE F-1—TOTAL AND MAIN COMPONENTS OF THE CONSUMER PRICE INDEX 


1957 Weighted 
(1949-100) 


Calculated by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 








1959 ——Y Carasf nse cae earsetre-< 
1960 Vieat scene. «cet cerenem: 
1961—=Veartann 7: os draenei 


PATUSUSU ete cn acts eee. s 
October. cass. 2s oneesoun 


Total 


Recre- 
ation 
and 
Reading 


“ aes 
‘ p ranspor-| an 
Food Housing | Clothing taticninePorsonat 
Care 
122.2 131.5 109.7 140.5 151.0 
122.6 132.9 111.0 141.1 154.8 
124.0 133.2 112.5 140.6 155.3 
126.2 134.8 11335 140.4 158.3 
124.5 134.5 112.8 140.4 158.2 
125.6 134.9 nee | 140.4 158.2 
127.0 35a 112.9 140.7 158.4 
128.4 135.1 1 ey) 140.8 158.2 
126.8 135.2 dalisaves 140.3 158.2 
$o7e2 135.4 115.6 139.9 160.0 
Tee 135.6 116.0 140.6 159.8 
127.8 135.7 115.8 140.2 159.8 
129.0 135.9 114.7 139.8 159.8 
129.4 135.9 114.8 139.6 159.9 
128.9 136.0 115.6 139.6 159.9 
128.9 136.0 115.7 139.2 162.1 
128.3 136.0 115.6 140.6 162.6 


= 
ow 
pairs 

WW © OOAOCrPOCOFH 


— 
uae 
[e.2} 

oe earon tor ko>) bo bo 00 MD COCO Or 


TABLE F-2—CONSUMER PRICE INDEXES FOR REGIONAL CITIES OF CANADA AT 
THE BEGINNING OF APRIL 1963 


All-Items 


March] April 


1963 


1963 


(1949 = 100) 


Food | Housing|Clothing 


Trans- 


portation| Personal 


Tobacco 
and 
Alcohol 


— April 

1962 

St. John’s, Nfld.@........ 117.4 
Halifax se wheter 130.0 
Paintba Ol acos opinyehec eee 131.1 
IMontrea ltteer... W.c tanec 130.5 
Ottawa Ses Wy. steko eee Tete 
ERLOTONLOSsetricic as Matoeeieniels Nyaa 
WAITMTAOR ar eine Aree 128.9 
Saskatoon-Regina........ 127.3 
Edmonton-Calgary....... 125.5 
VANCOUVER Sails cei koe 129.2 


115.6 115.0 112.5 
124.2 134.7 125.6 
129.0 132.1 123.5 
133.6 134,8 108.7 
128.6 137.7 120.9 
126.6 140.4 120.7 
127.8 128.4 119.6 
126.2 126.7 128.5 
123.3 127.5 124.1 
129.6 135.6 119.2 


Health | Recre- 
and ation 
and 
Care |Reading 
156.0 152.2 
163.6 165.4 
186.5 151.4 
169.2 143.4 
168.3 142.3 
158.5 185.3 
174.8 138.1 
145.2 145.3 
163.8 144,2 
150.3 149.2 





N.B.—Indexes above measure percentage changes in prices over time in each city and should not be used to compare 
actual levels of prices as between cities. 


4) St. John’s index on the base June 1951=100. 
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G—Strikes and Lockouts 


Statistical information on work stoppages in Canada is compiled by the Economics 
and Research Branch of the Department of Labour on the basis of reports from the 
Unemployment Insurance Commission. The first three tables in this section cover strikes and 
lockouts involving six or more workers and lasting at least one working day, and strikes 
and lockouts lasting less than one day or involving fewer than six workers but exceeding 
a total of nine man-days. The number of workers involved includes all workers reported 
on strike or locked out, whether or not they all belonged to the union directly involved 
in the disputes leading to work stoppages. Workers indirectly affected such as those laid 
off as a result of a work stoppage, are not included. For further notes on the series see 
page 103, January issue. 


TABLE G-1—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS, 1958-1963 








} Strikes and Lockouts in Existence During Month or Year 
Strikes and 











Yeas ete Duration in Man-Days 
onth or rear D cae Month ete and Workers mir? a Gases 
or Year ockouts nvolved Man-Days Estimated 
Working Time 

MOG Sima gr cretcrarc bere me ssi. «al oloncatsiaions elas fetes : 251 259 111,475 2,816, 850 0.25 
ADE eae rented we cotecstie ete a iia ore 1 igus tact ec" o.latetoe elise 201 216 95,120 2,226, 890 0.19 
BO GU ere per Garcia duets Sieve oe creve tetas ses -arslearers 268 274 49,408 738, 700 0.06 
UD Gee TE ocr etarede to cece. sera ie nieile diese eriots, enna" 272 287 97,959 1,335,080 OCT 
LOG ZA weer. hats cine aio miniert s cMtaiat nates 290 311 74,332 1,417,900 0.11 
NOGQERA Orilts ver enite aes sti ONe vise eee cosas = 18 38 12, 262 140, 400 0.14 
VT Eyre tes oe apaeeee aietseieis eos cneeing Sarees: 25 45 17, 420 137,980 0.13 

UNO TA Sa conch Ge ae vine chin wa cess aL 53 14, 522 256, 210 0.23 

Vial vinc caw stale ievlapet Gea tee ck care a 26 48 16, 867 133, 580 OulzZ 
PANNE S USC TE pee lane ethic aie timate, as Dermat 37 57 11,565 74,380 0.06 
September 23 47 10,509 121,930 0.12 
Octobervecesecneckin sie atic: 22 44 10,031 121, 230 Oat 
November 29 47 9,525 75,270 0.06 
Mecembers. cack ecco ote citagees 14 28 3,565 55,110 0.05 
PIOGS RL ANUAT 216 keer ie te lecialc ieee ole a eben ave ) 24 4,559 79,780 0.07 
ME DTUATY sc oe so case re vesrcehn ates sare 22 37 7,002 75.280 0.07 
IMATE cit cities ain eee ie ieee 18 32 5, 207 34,080 0.03 
EATITULSislooo vice eetescte dolerite aia e sie o-aorm aie 25 42 8, 562 47,180 0.05 





* Preliminary. 


TABLE G-2—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS TABLE G-3—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS 














APRIL 1963, BY INDUSTRY APRIL 1963, BY JURISDICTION 
(Preliminary) (Preliminary) 
Strikes Strikes 

Workers Man- Feet aa te Workers Man- 

Industry L arn Involved | Days Jurisdiction L oe Involved| Days 

HOSA NA uedaptin peo. ¢allo oo COM ROSH tbo CORRODE OCG no one T oat vamdlana 3 150 2 300 
Mines. ...-.0s0 essere Bog | Aa 9 Pence traward Island | ccasn.g6s| Oeasse h-|occass coe 

Manufacturing........... 23 4,897 29,090 ree ae Sa 1 950 1, 430 
: SWAPS UAT WAC Rie sero is coe are os ates | latte eet ee refail easly shore sists 

ee an per ss y pie Eee Gisbers a cena 8 | 2,437 |' "10, 100 

Transpn. and utilities. .. 5 265 6,900 OnGariO! eek soca: 23 4844 | 30,180 
PTAC ee cic oisen cl aruceid Seale are 4 116 630 IM Eri ah qeal oy youd, Saree ten emer oeh fotaral Oboe AC ceil loom ne or 
Finance Saskatchewan.........0.fecccsreees[ecceeccces[ececereres 
Poe EA mat ci ENE SPN oe rac eee aaa DN GYD ai Wash syn ri a ott PI IG PSNG. Fico [cnc aie ees ol Ioceeacre rene 

PSOTIWACE 25 c.ciacc esi cla's sare fee 2 360 3,150 British Columbia....... 4 88 1,310 

IPTG AIMINISULALLON oe |, esters eretorell er atceyeielelsisrsuti< eran tel eres WeGGeTAlS ccs melee we areiars 3 93 1, 860 

All industries......... 42 8,562 47,180 All jurisdictions....... 42 8, 562 47,180 


Ee 
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TABLE G-4—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS INVOLVING 100 OR MORE WORKERS, APRIL 1963 


(Preliminary) 


eT 
ooo eeeeoeoEoEoEea@"*]oaoawananaooooaanauaqaqaoqoqaaaeeeeeeeee—e—e—e—e—e—e— SSS SSS («2S EI («ee 


Duration in 





Industry Man-Days Pee q 
- a fe Workers PiSalow Dick tas Major Issues 
ety Setar dca les Involved Termi- ye 
a April Accu- nation Result 
Location mulated! “pate 
MINES 
Metal : ‘ 
Solbec Copper Mines, Steelworkers Loc. 6256 175 | 4,030 | 8,140 | Mar. 1 |Wages, union security, other 
Stratford Centre, Que. (ABRT-CIO/CEC) el cnet benefits in first agreement~ 
Mineral Fuels 
Old Sydney Collieries, Mine Workers Loc. 4535 950 | 1,430] 1,480 | Apr. 2 |Dismissal of two workers for 
Sydney Mines, N.S. (Ind.) Apr. 4 |refusal to carry out duties~ 
Return of workers pending 
investigation. 
MANUFACTURING 
Rubber 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber, Rubber Workers Locs. 189 1,940 | 11,640 | 11,640 | Apr. 17 |Wages, changes in pension, 
Bowmanville and New & 232 (AFL-CIO/CLC) Apr. 26 |S.U.B., health and welfare 
Toronto, Ont. plans~ Wage increases, other 
improved benefits. 
Paper 
Bathurst Containers, Woodworkers Loc. 2-69 289 870 870 | Apr. 3 |Hiring of efficiency experts 
Hamilton, Ont. (AFL-CIO/CLC) Apr. 8 |lby company~Return of 
workers pending negotiations. 
Hinde and Dauch, Chemical Workers Loe. 295 300 300 | Apr. 29 |Fumes from die wash ma- 
Toronto, Ont. 595 (AFL-CIO/CLC) Apr. 30 |jchine~Return of workers 
pending negotiations. 
Primary Metals 
Standard Tube & T.I., Auto Workers Loc. 636 500 | 7,500 | 7,500} Apr. 8 |Wages, fringe benefits, con- 
Woodstock, Ont. (AFE-CIO/CLE)” Wi 9 ie ai ee eae tract language~ 
Metal Fabricating 
John Inglis, Steelworkers Locs. 2900 & 1,150 } 1,150] 2,300 | Mar. 29 |Proposed standards of work 
Toronto, Ont. 4790 (AFL-CIO/CLC) Apr. 2 |loads~Return of workers. 
CONSTRUCTION 
Quebee Hydro, Various unions 1,700 | 1,700 | 1,700 | Apr. 8 |Transportation of workers 
Baie Comeau, Que. (20) Apr. to and from work~'Trans- 
portation of workers resumed. 
TRANSPN. & UTILITIES 
Transportation 
Several automobile dealers, |Teamsters Loc. 847 (Ind.) 160 | 4,760 | 138,770) Feb. 6 |Union security, voluntary 
Toronto; Ontir ~~ A ees ee See ee Rees Ree so dues check-off ~ 
Service INDUSTRIES 
Education 
St. Jean School Commission, |Unknown | 250 | 1,250} 1,250 | Apr. 4 |Delay in new contract nego- 
St. Jean, Que. Apr. 10 |tiations~ Return of teachers 
when agreement reached. 
Health and Welfare ; 
Western Memorial Hospital, |Public Employees Loc. 488 110 | 1,900] 1,900 | Apr. 5 |Wages, union security~Re- 
Corner Brook, Nfld. (CLC) Apr. 27 |turn of workers with grant- 
ing of union security; wages 
to be negotiated. 





Figures in parentheses indicate the number of workers indirectly affected. 
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Department of Labour Today 


Canadian Government Annuities 


Another eight thousand Canadians came under security provisions of Government 
Annuities Act during past fiscal year. Act is administered by Annuities Branch 


During the fiscal year that ended March 
31, a further 7,983 Canadians came under- 
the security provisions of the Government 
Annuities Act, which is administered by 
the Annuities Branch of the Department 
of Labour. 


The new business for the year amounted 
to 4,009 deferred annuities, 287 immediate 
annuities, and 6 group contracts covering 
20 employees. The number of new em- 
ployees entering old groups was 3,667, 
largely replacing employees who had re- 
tired, died, or left their employer’s service. 


Most of the new deferred annuities were 
registered for tax exemption on premiums 
under Section 79B of the Income Tax Act. 


At the end of the 1962-63 fiscal year, 
203,742 persons were insured under 1,437 
pension plans; 161,090 were employees at 
work and 42,652 held paid-up deferred 
pensions by reason of termination of serv- 
ice before retirement age. There were 
89,616 individual deferred annuity con- 
tracts in force. 


Approximately 70,000 persons are receiv- 
ing annuities under 88,379 contracts and 
certificates, in payment of which 810,270 
cheques were mailed. During the year, 3,227 
employees retired on pension, and 2,490 in- 
dividual contracts matured for payment of 
annuity. 

The average age of persons drawing 
annuities was 70.4 for men and 70.2 for 
women. The average age at death for the 
4,001 deaths reported during the year was 
75.7 for men, 80.0 for women. 


The guiding principle of Canadian Gov- 
ernment Annuities was stated in the pre- 
amble of the original Government Annuities 
Act of 1908: “whereas it is in the public 
interest that habits of thrift be promoted 
and that the people of Canada be en- 
couraged and aided thereto so that provision 
may be made for old age; and whereas it 
is expedient that further facilities be 
afforded for the attainment of the said 
Gojects. eer 


The sale of annuities began on Septem- 
ber 1, 1908. The price of an annuity was 
moderate, premium payments were flexible, 
and the cost of administration was borne 
by the Government. Generally, a purchaser 
made his payments at the post office, where 
they were entered in his passbook; but he 
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could remit them directly to Ottawa. These 
basic conditions have remained unchanged. 

The maximum annuity was originally set 
at $600. Five years later the limit was 
raised to $1,000. In 1920 the Government, 
in order to attract revenue, departed some- 
what from the original purpose of the Act 
and increased the maximum annuity to 
$5,000. The limit was reduced to $1,200 
in 1931 and has remained at that amount 
since. 

The Act includes a provision to enable 
an employer to buy government annuities 
to provide pensions for his employees. 
About 1938, an increased demand for 
pension plans arose; the increase gained 
impetus soon after because of the excess 
profits tax and the wage-freeze imposed 
during World War II. Government annuities 
were extensively used to underwrite pension 
plans, and a rapid rise was noted in the 
number of persons for whom annuities 
were being bought. From 1940 to 1951, 
about 900 pension plans, covering about 
173,000 employees, were underwritten by 
the Annuities Branch. 

The $1,200 limit has turned out to be 
too small for pension purposes. For pen- 
sions in excess of $1,200, employers are put 
to the inconvenience of going to another 
underwriter for the excess portion. Bills 
to amend the Act in this, and other, aspects 
were introduced in Parliament in 1948 and 
1951 but were not passed. 

The original premium basis remained in 
effect until 1936, when it became evident 
that annuitants were living longer than 
anticipated by the premium scale. Premiums 
were temporarly increased by 15 per cent, 
and a mortality study was made. From the 
study came a new mortality basis, adopted 
in 1938, providing for greater longevity of 
annuitants. The mortality basis was changed 
again in 1948, in 1952 and in 1957. The 
basis adopted in 1957 has a built-in allow- 
ance for future increases in longevity. 

The period of highest sales of government 
annuities was the two fiscal years 1946-47 
and 1947-48, during which time 84,530 
contracts and group certificates were issued. 

The Government Annuities Act was ad- 
ministered at the outset by the Minister of 
Trade and Commerce, was transferred to 
the Post Office Department in 1912 and 
to the Department of Labour in 1922. 
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From the Labour Gazette, July, 1913 


00 Years Ago This Month 


Union membership in Canada in 1912 was 17,000 higher than in 1911 and totalled 


136,400, the second annual report on labour organization states. Employment 
situation generally good in eastern Canada but unemployment on rise in West 


Union membership in Canada in 1912 
totalled 136,389 in 1,638 locals of inter- 
national trade unions, it was stated in 
the second annual report on labour organi- 
zations in Canada, published in the LABOUR 
GAZETTE for July 1913. This was an increase 
of 16,974 members and 107 locals over 
the figures reported for 1911. 

(At the beginning of 1962 union member- 
ship totalled 1,423,000 in 6,989 locals, 
according to the Sist annual edition of 
Labour Organizations in Canada (L.G., 
March, p. 201).) 

“Of Canadian central organizations there 
are 217 local branches with a total reported 
membership of 15,616, a slight increase 
for the year,” the report said. “In addition, 
there are 28 independent bodies, of which 
16 report a membership 8,115, thus bring- 
ing the total membership reported in the 
1,883 local branches and independent trade 
union organizations of all types in Canada 
at the close of the year to 160,120. The 
total membership reported for 1911 was 
133,132, contained in 1,741 local and 
independent bodies.” 

Employment in June 1913 was generally 
good in eastern Canada but unemployment 
was increasing in the West, according to 
reports from local correspondents published 
in the July 1913 number. Western corre- 
spondents attributed the slackness in labour 
demand to “the tightness of the money 
market.” 

Such places in the Maritimes as Sydney, 
Truro, Halifax, Moncton, Saint John and 
Fredericton reported: “Labour conditions 
active and labour generally well employed— 
unskilled labour scarce—business brisk, but 
the supply of labour equal to the demand— 
general conditions of the labour market 
exceedingly good.” 

In the province of Quebec, correspond- 
ents reported: “the demand for labour 
brisk—labour exceptionally well employed 
during June—general condition of the 
labour market good—labour very scarce— 
labour well employed, skilled and unskilled 
labourers being in great demand,” and 
so on. 

From Ontario, reports were still good in 
most parts. Brockville said, “There was a 
slight falling off in the general demand for 
labour during June, .. . and the supply was 
equal to the demand in nearly every trade.” 
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Kingston said the demand for men in June 
was greater than the supply. Belleville, 
Toronto and St. Catharines reported labour 
generally well employed. 

In southwestern Ontario, however, reports 
from some places were not so favourable. 
The Berlin correspondent said June “did 
not compare favourably with last, nor with 
the corresponding month of last year.” The 
Woodstock report was that some of the 
factories laid off men and some were run- 
ning shorter hours. 

In Winnipeg the situation showed a 
marked change from that farther east. The 
correspondent from this point said, “Taking 
into consideration the season of the year, 
labour generally has been but poorly em- 
ployed.” The report from Brandon was, 
“The prevailing note in practically all lines 
of industry was one of quietness. The finan- 
cial stringency shows no sign of relax- 
ing...” Regina said that the employment 
situation compared favourably with that of 
the preceding month, but in the latter part 
of the month it was apparent “that the 
number of idle hands was on the increase.” 

From Saskatoon the report was, “The 
supply of labour is still in excess of the 
demand.” The Medicine Hat correspondent 
said that “labour was generally well em- 
ployed during June, except in the last 
week, when the city was compelled to lay 
off quite a large number of men owing to 
the tightness of the money market.” Cal- 
gary said, “Labour conditions showed no 
improvement and there were many men 
idle in every branch of the building trades.” 

From New Westminster, the report was, 
“There was no improvement in the labour 
market during the present month, in fact 
conditions are not as good as in May. The 
number of unemployed would be greatly in 
excess of last month if large numbers of 
wage earners had not left for other fields.” 
Vancouver said that the general situation 
showed no improvement over the previous. 
month, and “The city is over-stocked with 
a large number of workmen of all trades. 
and callings.” 

From Victoria the correspondent wrote,. 
“There was little change in labour condi- 
tions during June, and at the end of the 
month, while there was a_ considerable 
amount of work in progress, there were 
also a number of men unemployed.” 
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NOTES OF CURRENT INTEREST 


Society of Engineers Alarmed 
At Shortage of Technicians 


“Unless the number of graduates from 
technical institutes and technical programs 
in other schools is markedly increased, 
there certainly will not be enough fully- 
trained technicians of all kinds to meet 
future needs,” it was declared in a prepared 
statement issued at the close of an inter- 
national meeting in Montreal last month 
of the Society of Automotive Engineers. 


The Society said the shortage of tech- 
niclans was serious and “likely to grow 
worse before it grows better.” 


More technicians are needed to free 
engineers from detail work to enable them 
to concentrate on more creative and pro- 
ductive efforts. The rapid advance of en- 
gineering technology during the last decade 
now requires that technicians must have 
much of the education and many of the 
qualities that graduate engineers had prior 
to 1955, the Society pointed out. 


“Yet many companies and the general 
public still have the idea that a technician 
is a ‘low-level’ person, dependent upon 
graduate engineers for direction. The picture 
of technicians as ‘second-rate’ is not only 
unfair and untrue, but also discourages 
young people from going into the field,” it 
was stated. 


Companies now often employ engineers, 


at higher salaries, for work that qualified 
technicians could do better, the SAE said. 





Firm Advances Technologically, 
Production Workers Grow Fewer 


The ratio of hourly production workers 
and technicians to engineers and scientists 
in a United States aircraft plant has dropped 
from 10.5 to 1 in 1951 to 1.6 to 1 today, 
in the plant’s change to an aerospace 
operation. 


“Similar changes are in prospect for 
other industries that are moving toward a 
technologically advanced, research-oriented 
mode of operations,” says a case study of 
Douglas Aircraft Company described in 
Business Week for June 22. 


Not only are hourly production workers 
fewer but the ones remaining have greater 
skill and versatility. And machinists in the 
company’s Missiles and Space Systems Divi- 
sion have had to adapt to new materials, 
mew processes and new tools. 

“The same space age needs that have 
drastically slashed demand for riveters, 
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assemblers, fabricators, jig builders, tem- 
plate builders, and foundry workers have 
generated it for electronics technicians,” 
Business Week says. “Also in demand are 
solderers, who must pass rigid government- 
administered tests, and certain types of com- 
plex machine tool operators.” 





Increases in Scientists’ Earnings 
In 1962 Largest in Five Years 


Increases in annual earnings in the scien- 
tific and technical professions in 1962 were 
the largest recorded in the past five years, 
according to a preliminary report, Annual 
Earnings in the Scientific and Technical 
Professions, 1962, recently published by the 
Economics and Research Branch of the 
Department of Labour. The report is Pro- 
fessional Manpower Bulletin No. PM/2. 


The largest gains in 1962 were in 
mathematics—$900, chemistry—$900, math- 
ematics and physics—$800, and biology— 
$700. 

From 1958 to 1962 median annual 
earnings of graduates in agriculture have 
increased by 25 per cent; in natural science, 
21 per cent; in veterinary medicine, 20 per 
cent; in forestry, 18 per cent; in engineering, 
15 per cent; and in architecture, 13 per cent. 

Median annual earnings in the six main 
scientific and technical fields in 1962 were: 
architecture, $9,900; engineering, $9,200; 
natural science, $8,800; veterinary medicine, 
$8,500; forestry, $7,900; and agriculture, 
$7,400. 

By subdivisions of these fields, graduates 
in mining engineering, and mathematics 
and physics, at $10,100, had the highest 
median earnings; followed by metallurgical 
engineering, $10,000; and geology, $9,900. 

Earnings in engineering and science in 
1962 varied from $5,000 for new graduates 
to $10,000-$12,000 for those with 20 or 
more years of experience. 


E. Gordon Blackadar, at one time Direc- 
tor of the Annuities Branch of the Depart- 
ment of Labour, died last month at the age 
of 80 years. Mr. Blackadar joined the staff 
of the Canada Life Assurance Co. in 
Toronto as an actuary in 1904, and in 
1909 he came to the Annuities Branch in 
the same capacity. In 1927 he was appointed 
Superintendent of the Branch, a title that 
was later changed to that of Director. He 
retired in 1946. 
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Steelworkers Reject Resolution 
Calling for End to Raiding 


The long fight by the United Steelworkers 
to supplant the International Union of 
Mine, Mill and Smelter Workers was given 
approval at the Steelworkers’ 1963 national 
policy conference, held in Sault Ste. Marie 
on June 13-15. 

The question came before the conference 
as a result of a resolution calling for a ban 
on inter-union raiding. Proposed by locals 
in Sydney, N.S., the resolution was defeated, 
and instead a motion was passed welcoming 
workers who were “unorganized or held 
captive in reactionary, ineffectual unions.” 

Union bargaining objectives set by the 
conference included: a six-hour day to 
make up for jobs lost through automation, 
two weeks vacation after one year’s service, 
three weeks after 10 years, and four weeks 
after 17 years. 

The delegates also urged the establish- 
ment of a comprehensive public health 
plan, covering preventive medicine, diag- 
nosis, treatment, drugs, appliances and 
rehabilitation, and available to all without 
a means test. They further decided that 
the federal Government should be asked 
to set up machinery for the operation of 
an adequate portable pension fund. 

In another resolution, the conference 
decided that the union should press for 
the speedy taking over of the Industrial 
Accident Prevention Associations of Ontario 
by the Ontario Workmen’s Compensation 
Board, with a view to the setting up of an 
organization similar to that of the British 
Columbia Workmen’s Compensation Board. 

One of the conference’s proposals was 
for legislation that would require employers 
to give layoff notices ranging from one 
week to three weeks, depending on the 
industry. 

Larry Sefton, Director of the union’s 
District 6, also proposed legislation that 
would establish an automation impact fund 
to which employers and government would 
contribute. The money would be used to 
soften the effect of automation on displaced 
employees. 

He also urged the loosening of immigra- 
tion restrictions, and told the delegates that 
the “maple leaf curtain should be lifted to 
permit thousands of new immigrants to 
enter Canada.” This, however, was coupled 
with demands for policies that would pro- 
duce full employment. 

The conference was told that two serious 
weaknesses in the union’s collective bargain- 
ing achievements were a lack of supple- 
mentary unemployment benefit plans and a 
lag in union-negotiated pension plans. 
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Steelworkers Gain “Sabbaticals” 
But Forgo Wage Increase 


The United Steelworkers and 11 leading 
steel companies in the United States last 
month signed new labour contracts that 
included an extended vacation plan but no 
Wage increase. The agreement was reached 
without formal bargaining. 


The effect of the plan will be that, during 
the next five years, about 243,500 senior em- 
ployees of the companies—SO per cent of 
their total work force—will receive a con- 
tinuous three-month paid vacation, and will 
be credited with an additional week of 
vacation payable on retirement. Those who 
retire before qualifying for the extended 
vacation will be given an equivalent. 


The remaining junior group of steel 
workers in the industry may receive as 
much as three extra weeks of paid vacation 
during the next five years; and, if funds 
permit, even more employees will receive 
the three-month extended vacation. 

In what was claimed to be a historic 
departure in collective bargaining, the union 
and the industry negotiated the contract 
without re-opening their agreements, al- 
though both sides had been free to do so 
since May 1. It was the first time for 25 
years that a settlement was reached without 
carrying bargaining to the point of a crisis, 
and without the pressure of a contract 
expiration deadline. 


This result is attributed mainly to the 
steel industry’s Human Relations Commit- 
tee, a group composed of union officials 
and the companies, which has carried on 
informal talks during recent months outside 
the provision for formal negotiations, and 
whose recommendations were followed in 
the contract. 

The agreement will run from August 1, 
1963 to December 1964, with a 120-day 
re-opening provision. Besides the extended 
vacation plan, it provides improvements 
to the non-contributory insurance program. 
These improvements extend hospitalization 
from 120 days to 365 days, increase the 
life insurance benefit by $500 to a maximum 
of $7,000, and increase sickness and acci- 
dent benefits by $10 a week, to a maximum 
of $78 a week. 

Through an “experimental” agreement to 
run from August 1, 1963 to December 31, 
1964, the parties also agreed on new rules 
to govern contracting-out of work, the 
scope of the bargaining agreement where 
jobs are combined, use of supervisors to do 
production work, and arrangement of over- 
time when some qualified employees are 
laid off. 
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British Incomes Commission Condemns Reduction in Hours 


Two agreements affecting the construc- 
tion industry in Scotland that provide for 
the introduction of a 40-hour work week 
are examined in the recently published first 
report of the National Incomes Commission 
in Great Britain. 

The agreements were referred to the 
Commission by the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer in the public interest, because 
of their effects on the remuneration of the 
workers concerned and on costs in the 
industry. 

One of the agreements, known as the 
Scottish builders’ agreement, provides for 
the reduction of the normal working week 
from 42 hours to 40 hours, without loss of 
pay, from November 4, 1963. This followed 
a similar agreement, known as the Scottish 
plumbers’ agreement, which took effect from 
October 1, 1962. 

The decision to refer these agreements 
to the NIC for examination was taken 
because the actual number of weekly hours 
in the construction industry in Scotland is, 
on the average, substantially greater than 
42 (since October 1, 1962, the standard 
working week in the building industry in 
Scotland has been reduced from 44 to 42, 
and the hourly rates of pay have been 
increased by about 15 per cent). More- 
over, the building industry is largely pro- 
tected from foreign competition; labour 
costs account for a large proportion of total 
costs; and there was a possibility that the 
agreements might have repercussions in 
other employments. 

The NIC accepts as a fundamental prin- 
ciple of an incomes policy the need “to 
keep the rate of increase in money incomes 
within the long-term rate of increase of 
national production” and holds that, in 
collective bargaining, “there is a_ third 
party, not present at the negotiating table, 
whose interest includes that of the two 
negotiating parties, but also takes in the 
interests of all other sections of the com- 
munity. This is referred to as the national 
anterest. re 

“We are well aware that there is, in all 
this, a hard lesson to be learned .. .” the 
Commission goes on to say, “It requires on 
the part of the unions a lesser degree of 
readiness in times of full employment to 
exploit their dominant bargaining power, 
and on the part of the employers a greater 
reluctance in times of high consumer 
demand to buy industrial peace and its 
continued profits at the price of passing on 
the increase in costs to the consuming 
public.” 

The Commission emphasizes the point 
that an incomes policy of this kind is 
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not designed to keep wages and salaries 
down, but rather to help to make possible 
a faster and more continuous rate of growth 
of output, and so produce the very con- 
ditions in which incomes may properly rise. 


Contrary to the National Interest 


The NIC condemned as contrary to the 
national interest the Scottish builders’ agree- 
ment. The actual hours worked in the 
Scottish building industry, it said, were 
well above 40, and likely to remain so. 
No greater output per man-hour was to 
be expected as a result of the agreement, 
and its sole effect would be an increase 
in wages, which would be reflected in higher 
prices. Hourly rates of pay in the industry 
had not lagged behind hourly rates in 
industry generally. 


The implementation of the agreement in 
November 1963 would result in a wage 
increase of 7.1 per cent for craftsmen, and 
7.7 per cent for labourers. Added to an 
increase already obtained in February 1963, 
this increase would result in a total increase 
for the year 1963 of 8.6 per cent for 
craftsmen and 9.2 per cent for labourers. 
The Commission concluded that this agree- 
ment could result only in an increase in 
wages, the extent of which was excessive 
and inflationary. 


With respect to the plumbers’ agreement, 
the Commission found that since the plumb- 
ers, most of whom were engaged on jobbing 
work, had in fact been working only 40 
hours a week before the agreement was 
made, there would not be any material 
loss of output or increase in labour costs 
by reason of the reduction in hours. 


Nevertheless, the NIC said, the plumbing 
trade in Scotland was an integral part of 
the construction industry, and the agree- 
ment was bound to have general, and did 
in fact have particular, repercussive effects 
in other employments. The Scottish plumb- 
ing employers were criticized for deliber- 
ately making the agreement without any 
prior consultation with any other em- 
ployers’ organizations. 

The Commission also said that there 
was evidence that the Scottish builders’ 
agreement had had repercussions on nego- 
tiations on wages and working conditions 
in the building industry in England and 
Wales. It was also having effects in civil 
engineering. 

But if an incomes policy was to be 
successful, the report said, pressure stem- 
ming from excessive wage increases must 
be withstood, and the “wage-wage’””’ spiral 
must be broken. 
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The Commission found no evidence that 
the general level of profits and dividends 
in the construction industry at the present 
time was excessive or unreasonable. 


Principal Recommendations 


The Commission’s principal recommenda- 
tions were: 

—Immediate steps should be taken on 
the employers’ side of the construction 
industry to ensure that one organization 
would not take any action that might affect 
other sections of the industry without fully 
consulting all the other organizations whose 
interests might be concerned. 

—The question of extensive overtime 
working, and the possibility of abuses in 
the system of payment by results, should 
be tackled by both sides of the industry 
in a greater spirit of co-operation. 


—If the Scottish builders’ agreement 
comes into operation as provided, about 
two thirds of the total increase in wages 
in 1963 should be regarded as payment 
in advance, and the whole increase should 
be accepted as covering a period of about 
three years. 


—The parties to outstanding negotiations 
in the building industry in England and 
Wales, and in the civil engineering industry, 
should consider, either: (a) agreeing to 
wage increases that do not exceed the 
long-term rate of increase in national pro- 
duction, or: (b) forgoing annual increases 
in wages until an amount has_ been 
accumulated, calculated with reference to 
the long-term rate of increase in national 
production, that equals the increase in 
wages involved in reducing the normal 
work week by two hours without loss of 
total pay. 

The Commission preferred the first of 
these alternatives as the more sensible and 
desirable. 





After Legal Ruling, OLRB Certifies 
Christian Labour Association Local 


The Trenton Construction Workers Asso- 
ciation, Local 52, affiliated with the Chris- 
tian Labour Association of Canada, was 
certified last month by the Ontario Labour 
Relations Board, after nine years of nego- 
tiation and a ruling by the Ontario Supreme 
Court. 

The Local’s application had been rejected 
three times because the Board believed that 
the Association discriminated on religious 
grounds. 


Chief Justice James C. McRuer of the 
Ontario Supreme Court quashed a Novem- 
ber 1961 Board ruling that had refused 
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certification. He said the Board had erred 
in concluding that a pledge for membership 
in the Local called for prospective members 
to accept Christian doctrine. 

Adherents to any creed may reportedly 
join the union, provided they conform with 
the union’s constitution, committed to Chris- 
tian social principles as set forth in the 
Bible. 


Rail Clerks’ Frank Hall Elected 
Assistant to Union’s Chief 


Frank H. Hall, Vice Grand President in 
Canada of the Brotherhood of Railway and 
Steamship Clerks since 1925, has been 
succeeded in that office by Edward E. 
Downard of Calgary. Mr. Hall is now 
taking up the newly created post of Cana- 
dian Executive Assistant to the Grand 
President, to which he was elected at the 
most recent convention of the Brotherhood. 

Mr. Hall is also Chairman of the non- 
operating railway unions’ joint negotiating 
committee. 

At the time of his recent election as 
Frank Hall’s successor, Mr. Downard had 
been General Chairman of the union since 
1958, and a member of the Brotherhood 
since 1928. 


U.S. Equal Pay Bill Becomes Law 


A bill requiring United States employers 
to pay women the same wages as men when 
they are doing the same work as men, 
covering about 27,500,000 employees in 
interstate commerce, became law last month 
when it was signed by President Kennedy 
after passing both the House of Representa- 
tives and the Senate in less than a week. 
Statistics as to the number of women 
affected are not available. 

The legislation, which does not take effect 
until one year after enactment, prohibits 
wage discrimination by employers covered 
by the Fair Labor Standards Act but does 
not apply to firms not under that law. The 
new law prohibits employers from “equaliz- 
ing” wages by lowering higher rates for 
men instead of raising lower wages paid to 
women. 

The Act requires equal pay for work “on 
jobs the performance of which requires 
equal skill, effort and responsibility, and 
which are performed under similar working 
conditions.” The law specifies that factors 
other than sex may warrant differences in 
pay. 

Unions are forbidden to urge employers 
to discriminate on account of sex in the 
payment of wages. 
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In Parliament Last Month 


(page numbers refer to Hansard) 

The Government’s employment and man- 
power development program was announced 
on June 10 in the House of Commons by 
the Minister of Labour (p. 821). He said 
that: 

—The federal Government’s contribution 
toward the cost of provincial training allow- 
ances to unemployed persons was to be 
increased to 90 per cent from 75 per cent. 

—The federal contribution toward the 
provincial costs of training in industry was 
to be increased to 75 per cent from 50 
pervccue 

—Steps would be taken to encourage the 
re-employment of older persons who have 
been unemployed for a long time, together 
with the provision of appropriate training 
or other programs (see “Budget,” below). 

—Contribution under the Technical and 
Vocational Training Assistance Act of 75 
per cent of the capital expenditures incurred 
by the provinces on training facilities would 
be continued beyond March 31, 1963 up to 
a specified total for each province. 

—A manpower consultative or develop- 
ment service would be set up in the Depart- 
ment of Labour to assist labour and 
management to meet the employment prob- 
lems caused by technological and other 
industrial changes. 

—A direct payment of $500 would be 
made to the first purchaser or owner of a 
house substantially built during the four 
winter months, December to March inclu- 
sive, in order to stimulate employment 
during the wintertime. 

—Certain federal government construc- 
tion projects for which funds are not now 
provided in the estimates would be brought 
forward for construction during the coming 
winter in designated areas. 

—Changes would be made in the Mu- 
nicipal Winter Works Incentive Program 
including: increase in the ceiling on federal 
incentive payments for buildings and major 
renovations from $50,000 to $100,000; 
increase in incentive payment from 50 per 
cent to 60 per cent of payroll costs for 
municipalities in designated areas; restriction 
of the operation of the program to the 
period November 1 to April 30 inclusive. 

—tThe staffs of the agencies responsible 
for the administration of these manpower 
programs, including the Department of 
Labour and the National Employment Sery- 
ice, would be increased. 

Among the bills introduced and read 
the first time were: Bill C-72 to establish 
an Economic Council of Canada (p. 801), 
Bill C-74 to establish a Department of 
Industry (p. 1180), Bill C-76 to promote 
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increased employment in Canada by giving 
financial assistance by way of loans to 
municipalities to enable them to augment 
or accelerate municipal capital works pro- 
grams (p. 1266-67). 


Budget 


The Budget brought before the House by 
the Minister of Finance on June 13 pro- 
posed a plan to encourage the employment 
and training of unemployed older workers, 
and changes in the National Housing Act 
and in the federal sales tax. A deficit for 
the 1963-64 fiscal year of $565,000,000 was 
forecast. 

The plan to encourage the employment 
of older workers takes the form of an 
allowance to be paid to employers, other 
than governments or municipalities, “who 
increase the number of their employees 
this winter in a specified manner over a 
base level.” The allowance is to be paid 
to employers who give employment to 
workers aged 45 years or older who have 
been out of work for six of the previous 
nine months, and who are not receiving 
unemployment insurance benefit or pensions. 

The allowance, which is conditional upon 
the employer’s providing the worker with 
a “significant amount of approved training,” 
is to be paid at the rate of 50 per cent 
of the worker’s wages, or $75 a month, 
whichever is less, for each month of em- 
ployment; and is to continue for up to 12 
months. The program is to apply to workers 
hired between November 1 this year and 
January 31 next year. 

The Minister announced the withdrawal, 
effective immediately, of the exemption 
from the 11-per-cent federal sales tax 
hitherto allowed on building materials and 
production machinery and equipment other 
than that employed in fishing and agri- 
culture. He estimated that this measure 
would produce increased revenues of some 
$170,000,000 in this fiscal year and some 
$360,000,000 in 1964-65. 

In order to prevent the withdrawal of 
the sales tax exemption on building materials 
from working hardship on those who pur- 
chase dwellings under the National Housing 
Act, the Minister said that the Minister of 
National Revenue would propose amend- 
ments to the National Housing Act to reduce 
the down payment required in connection 
with mortgage loans made under it. NHA 
loans, he said, would also be extended 
to cover 95 per cent of the first $13,000 
instead of the first $12,000 of the value 
of a house, and the maximum amount of 
a loan would be raised from $14,900 to 
$15,600. The NHA lending rate would also 
be reduced immediately from 64 per cent 
fOsOz percent: 
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Paid Vacations in Canadian Industry 


Virtually all jobholders in Canadian industry have been entitled to two-week 
vacation since beginning of the 1960's, and paid vacations of three or four 
weeks affer extended service now becoming general practice, new booklet states 


An annual one-week vacation with pay 
had become almost universal in Canadian 
industry by the early 1950’s. By the begin- 
ning of the 1960’s, virtually all jobholders 
were entitled to a two-week paid vacation 
each year. Now, paid vacations of three 
or four weeks, after extended service, are 
rapidly becoming a general practice for 
large segments of the employed labour 
force. Paid vacations now play an impor- 
tant part in the labour market as far as 
job placement and job choice are con- 
cerned. 


The Department of Labour has just pub- 
lished the results of an examination of 
paid vacation practices in Canadian indus- 
try. Prepared by the Department’s Eco- 
nomics and Research Branch, the publica- 
tion, Vacations with Pay, 1951-61: An 
Examination of Vacation Practices in Cana- 
dian Industries, is Report No. 4 in the 
Labour Management Research Series. 


In their introduction to the report, the 
authors, F. J. McKendy and Ted Buyniak, 
point out that present vacation practices 
contrast sharply with the situation before 
the Second World War. Before the war, 
paid vacations were generally granted only 
to executive and managerial personnel, and, 
to a lesser extent, to office employees. 
“For the average worker, however, taking 
a vacation meant a temporary suspension 
of his income, a luxury he could ill afford.” 

The report underlines the general trend 
toward the granting of longer paid vaca- 
tions after shorter periods of service than 
previously required. The report suggests 
the following as some of the reasons for 
this general trend: 

—tThe “freeze” on wages during the war 
encouraged employers to give paid vaca- 
tions in place of wage increases. 

—A relative scarcity of labour in the 
postwar expansionary period, together with 
gains in productivity, created more flexibil- 
ity in labour-management relations, and 
demands for more liberal paid vacations 
were frequent in negotiations. 

—Broad social changes such as the fol- 
lowing have changed the pattern of living 
and the vacation practices in industry: 
increased ownership of homes and auto- 
mobiles, improved and extended highway 
systems, the trend of the population to 
move to urban centres, more outdoor 
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recreational pursuits, and ownership of 
summer cottages by urban residents. 


—The leave provisions of the wartime 
armed forces accustomed people to having 
time off with pay. 


The report analyses the results of the 
annual Survey of Working Conditions con- 
ducted by the Branch from 1951 to 1961, 
excluding 1952, and concerns itself with 
the length of vacations granted and the 
length of service required to qualify for 
specific paid vacations. In the 20 tables 
accompanying the report, and in additional 
graphs, the numbers of employees referred 
to are not necessarily those actually covered 
by the vacation practices described, but 
the numbers employed in manufacturing 
establishments where the practice applies 
to the majority of workers. 


The first part of the report reviews vaca- 
tion-with-pay practices and traces the gen- 
eral trends in manufacturing for the period 
1951-61. The second part analyses vacation 
practices in both manufacturing and non- 
manufacturing industries. The third part 
contains an analysis of legislation that 
governs vacations with pay in the various 
jurisdictions, together with an outline of the 
administrative procedures relating to the 
application of this legislation. 


The report omits statistics for one-week 
vacations, as the latter now are universal. 

Statistics in the report were compiled 
from data obtained from employers in the 
annual Survey of Working Conditions from 
1951 to 1961. The survey covers nearly 
20,000 establishments having 15 or more 
employees, in most major segments of 
Canadian industry; prior to 1959, the sur- 
vey covered about 14,000 establishments. 


An article summarizing the findings of 
the 1962 survey regarding selected work- 
ing conditions, including paid vacations, 
appeared in the March LABOUR GAZETTE, 
page 197. This information was not avail- 
able in time for inclusion in Report No. 4. 

The Labour Management Research Series 
is prepared under the direction of Dr. 
R. M. Adams, Chief of the Labour Man- 
agement Division, Economics and Research 
Branch. 

Report No. 4 in the Series (Catalogue 
No: L2-22/4) is available from the Super- 
intendent of Government Publications, 
Queen’s Printer, Ottawa, at 35 cents a copy. 
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Opening of Labour College of Canada 


Ceremonies attended by more than 200 labour, business, government and education 
leaders. College, first of kind in North America and first bilingual one in 
world, opens with 87 students, almost double the number originally planned for 


A new page was added to the history of 
the Canadian labour movement on June 3 
when the Labour College of Canada opened 
its doors in Montreal. Eighty-seven trade 
unionists were enrolled for the first course. 


The “College, the first of its kind in 
North America and the first bilingual one 
in the world, is a joint undertaking of the 
Canadian Labour Congress, the Confedera- 
tion of National Trade Unions, the Univer- 
sity of Montreal and McGill University 
(T3Ge widareh 1962, p, 320s 


The opening, at the Social Centre, Uni- 
versity of Montreal, was attended by more 
than 200 labour, business, government and 
education leaders. 


Original plans called for classes of 30 
English-speaking and 15 French-speaking 
students in each seven-week course. Interest 
in the first course was such that enrolment 
was doubled. The first course is attended 
by 53 English-speaking students, all but 
one sponsored by the CLC, and 33 French- 
speaking students, of whom 21 are members 
of the CLC. The course is also attended by 
one Malayan student attending under the 
Colombo Plan. One of the French-speaking 
students sponsored by the CNTU is a girl. 

Candidates range from 22 to 61 years 
of age, from bachelors to a married man 
with seven children, and their homes are 
spread from New Brunswick to British 
Columbia. Most of the male students are 
married; the one woman on the course is 
single. 

Already, the hope has been raised that 
Canada’s trade unionists will work for 
the establishment of a “brick and mortar” 
permanent national labour college, with its 
own full-time staff. CLC Education Director 
Max Swerdlow, who is the college’s regis- 
trar and the moving spirit behind this 
project, expressed this possibility at the 
official opening. 


Mr. Swerdlow said that the Labour Col- 
lege was now “reasonably assured of finan- 
cial support and students for the next three 
years.” Financing of the college for its 
first three years is expected to require about 
$240,000. Some 300 local unions have 
already made contributions ranging from 
$10 to $1,000 and, as the College opened, 
about half the estimated total cost had been 
received in cash or pledges. 


The federal Government has allocated 
$5,000 annually for the next three years to 
the College, Gordon Cushing, Assistant 
Deputy Minister of Labour, announced at 
the opening ceremonies. 


“Without broad programs of education,” 
said Mr. Cushing, “unions, as the organiza- 
tion of workers, cannot hope to discharge 
adequately the many tasks and responsibili- 
ties which follow from their present strength 
in numbers and their position in society. 
The public, on the other hand, has just 
as much of a stake in having trained union 
officers as it has in having trained business- 
men, doctors, lawyers or bankers.” 


A number of provincial governments have 
also pledged financial support. 


Mr. Justice André Montpetit, co-chairman 
of the College’s board of governors, pre- 
sided at the opening ceremonies. His co- 
chairman, R. E. Powell, Chancellor of 
McGill University, expressed the wish that 
the College would eventually admit manage- 
ment as well as unionists because “men and 
women with open minds and the same 
educational opportunities are bound to 
arrive at the same conclusions.” 

CLC President Claude Jodoin saw in 
the College “an answer to the growing 
need created by the expanded responsibilities 
of the labour movement.” 


Prof. H. D. Woods of McGill University, 
who along with Prof. Gilles Beausoleil of 
the University of Montreal will be co- 


- Student Profile 


The average student attending the first course at the Labour College of Canada is 
likely to be a married man, in his early thirties, with three children. He has probably 
been a member of his trade union for a number of years and is, at present, a local union 


officer or business agent. He is attending the College because he wishes to improve his 
leadership qualities, thinks that with more formal educational training he will be able 
to do a better job of representing his fellow workers, and seeks to improve his own 


knowledge and experience. 
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principal of the Labour College, saw in 
this endeavour a bridge between the two 
central labour bodies, between labour and 
the universities, between labour and manage- 
ment, and between French and English. 


Others who spoke at the opening cere- 
monies were: Jean Marchand, President of 
the CNTU; J. L. Staunton, representing the 
mayor of Montreal; Kurt Swinton, Presi- 
dent of Encyclopedia Britannica, represent- 
ing the College patrons; Lucien Piché, Vice- 
rector of the University of Montreal; and 
Prof. J. E. Graham of McMaster Univer- 
sity, representing the university personnel 
across Canada who interviewed prospective 
students. 


Purpose of the College has been outlined 
by the Board of Governors as follows: 


The need for a Labour College arises out 
of the expanded role and responsibilities of 
trade unions in Canada. Leaders who are deeply 
aware of the problems and opportunities of the 
trade union movement are a continuing re- 
quirement, and the training which will ensure 
such leadership must go beyond acquiring par- 
ticular skills in negotiation and organization. 

A Labour College, providing basic studies in 
the humanities and the social sciences as well 
as specialized instruction in the theory and 
practice of trade unionism, would do much to 
meet this need, especially if it were founded and 
operated with the full co-operation of the 
universities. It would open the way to higher 
studies for men and women who, although 
intellectually competent, may not meet formal 
university entrance standards. 

Location of the College in Montreal, and 
the collaboration of both a French-speaking 
and an English-speaking university, would make 
possible a completely bilingual, bicultural insti- 
tution. This aspect of the College in itself 
would serve an important purpose in Canadian 
society. 


The program of the first seven-week 
course consists of five major fields of study: 


economics, history, sociology, 
science and trade unionism. 


Present plans are to hold two seven-week 
courses in 1964 and two more in 1965. 
Thereafter, it is hoped to expand the pro- 
gram and, eventually, to reach a regular 
seven-month academic course. 

Labour education, of course, is as old 
as the labour movement itself. As far back 
as 1886, a motion was made by Mr. B. 
Lynch, Knights of Labour Assembly in 
Toronto, to institute a labour education 
program in the labour movement. In 1911, 
at the convention of the Trades and Labour 
Congress of Canada, a motion was adopted 
to inaugurate a labour college. 


In 1958, at the convention of the CLC, 
a motion was unanimously adopted instruct- 
ing the officers to explore the possibilities 
of establishing a labour college in co-opera- 
tion with a university. At the 1960 conven- 
tion, a resolution was adopted expressing 
regret that it had not yet been possible to 
establish such a college. 

The CNTU also has been keenly aware 
of the need for such a college. As early 
as 1952 the then Canadian and Catholic 
Confederation of Labour had been holding 
month-long study sessions. This venture 
was initiated by Fernand Jolicoeur, Director 
of Education of the CNTU, who is Record- 
ing Secretary for the Administrative Com- 
mittee of the College. 

A. six-week travel scholarship to England 
and France, covering all expenses and lost 
time, will be given to the best student. 
This scholarship is being financed jointly 
by the British Council and the Encyclopedia 
Britannica. 


political 





Transition from Mechanization to Automation 


Basic solution to problem of transition from mechanized to automated society 
is education and training, says the President of Honeywell Controls Limited 


The basic solution to the problem of 
transition from the mechanized society to 
the automated society toward which we 
are moving rests with education and train- 
ing at the primary, secondary and university 
levels. It is essential the youth of our 
nation be provided with an early grasp of 
this new technology. 


“And there must be, of course, an ex- 
panded program of on-the-job training and 
retraining, night school courses and adult 
education programs. The job of education 
cannot be limited to the preparation of 
the new entrant into the labour force.” 
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These were some of the statements made 
by W. H. Evans, President, Honeywell 
Controls Limited, Toronto, speaking on 
“Management and Machines” at the 7th 
Annual Business Conference at the Uni- 
versity of Western Ontario. 


Mr. Evans referred to the experimental 
educational project in which his company 
was participating in co-operation with two 
others and with the Ontario Department of 
Education and the federal Department of 
Labour (L.G., Feb., p. 108). “This is the 
sort of thing, I believe, that will increas- 
ingly become necessary.” 
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He asserted that Canada had missed an 
opportunity “to break into world markets” 
after the second World War, after her 
impressive industrial achievement during 
the war. “Automation, I firmly believe, is 
going to provide us with still another 
opportunity,” he declared. 


Canada was in an excellent position to 
benefit from automation, Mr. Evans said, 
because: 

—Canadian business has the advantage of 
being young in an age _when_ the existing 
order is undergoing a rapid period of transi- 
tion from mechanical to automated production 
techniques. We have at our disposal the time- 
consuming and costly experience of others 
to guide us. 


—Our country is endowed more fully with 
the natural resources needed in industrial pro- 
duction than most competing nations... 


—The nation as a whole has recently under- 
taken bold action whereby for the first time 
it has stared hard facts straight in the eye and 
instead of berating fate has taken steps to meet 
the situation. 

“I cannot escape the conclusion that 
automation must rapidly advance in Canada. 
In an increasingly competitive world, we 
cannot afford to be without it,” he said. 

Increased automation brings economic 
growth, but it will also have marked effects 
on the social order. Working conditions, the 
structure of employment, and the types of 
jobs available are affected by automation, 
he said. 


“Wage scales are altered, new methods 
requiring new management and employee 
levels are introduced, changes occur in in- 
formation flow and in the relationships 
between labour and management.” 


Machines are not natural enemies of the 
working man, Mr. Evans continued. As a 
result of office automation in the U.S., for 
example, where about 9,000 computer 
systems are in use in business offices—most 
of them for clerical tasks once done by 
clerical workers—“white-collar” employ- 
ment has increased in many areas, instead of 
dropping. “Blue-collar” employment dropped 


in the 1950-60 period but there was no 
reduction in the number of skilled blue- 
collar workers. 


But, when we talk of automation as 
causing unemployment, he said, what we 
are really talking about is job displace- 
ment—automation destroys some jobs but 
creates others, jobs requiring greater skill. 
And it makes possible a degree of produc- 
tivity not possible with manual labour, thus 
contributing to economic growth. 

The problem of displacement . . . cannot be 
glibly passed over by statements that “in the 
long run everything will be fine’ or by sug- 
gestions that whole populations be moved from 
one area to another, although greater mobility 


of labour can be an important factor in 
blunting the effect of automation. 


Displacement can lead to unemployment. 
And whether this unemployment is regional in 
nature, is applicable only to certain types of 
jobs, or is perhaps only temporary in nature 
is really immaterial. It is something with which 
we must cope... 


And at all costs, we of the business com- 
munity must never lose our concern for the 
individual and his place in the emerging society. 


Mr. Evans said he was greatly encouraged 
by the steps that have already been taken 
to increase the skills of unskilled workers, 
and those whose skills have become obso- 
lete, so that they can fill the job require- 
ments of the new opportunities that are 
being created. 


But the transition from a mechanized to 
an automated society can not be made by 
the employee alone. “It must be accom- 
plished in great measure by industry and 
governments, working co-operatively,” he 
said. 


“T believe that an employer can do much 
to make the transition far easier than it 
sometimes has been in the past, by an 
appreciation of the socio-economic condi- 
tions related to automation, and by taking 
positive action with respect to them. 

“Tt has become clear that the basic solu- 
tion rests with education and training,” he 
asserted. 


J. D. Love, an employee of the Department of Labour from 1949 until 1958, during 
which time he worked for a short period on the staff of the Labour Gazette, has been 
granted one of the first Nuffield Foundation Travelling Fellowships for Public Officials. 
Mr. Love is now Special Assistant to the Chairman of the Civil Service Commission. 


The Nuffield program for Canadian Public Officials, inaugurated this year and 
administered by the Canadian Universities Foundation, provides for three awards annually: 
one to an official in the service of the federal Government, one to a provincial government 
official, and one to a municipal government official. The successful candidates will, under 
the terms of the award, spend five to six months in the United Kingdom in study, observa- 
tion or inquiry, with the object of improving their usefulness in the field of public 
administration. Mr. Love will examine the system of personnel administration in the 


Civil Service of the United Kingdom. 
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Fifth Meeting, National Technical and 
Vocational Training Advisory Council 


Council observes 20th anniversary by holding meeting in home province of its 
Chairman, Dr. G. Fred McNally, former Chancellor of University of Alberta 
Minister of Labour opens Edmonton’s Northern Alberta Institute of Technology 


The National Technical and Vocational 
Training Advisory Council observed its 20th 
anniversary by meeting in the home prov- 
ince of its Chairman, Dr. G. Fred McNally, 
former Chancellor of the University of 
Alberta. It was the fifth meeting of the 
Council, whose predecessor, the Vocational 
Training Advisory Council, held its first 
meeting in February 1943. 

The business sessions of the meeting, 
held on May 29 and 30, took place at the 
new Northern Alberta Institute of Tech- 
nology in Edmonton, and formed part of a 
week-long schedule of meetings and public 
events in both Edmonton and Calgary. It 
was the first time since its formation that 
the Council had met outside Ottawa. 

Special events included the unveiling of 
a plaque dedicating the G. Fred McNally 
Library at the new Institute in Edmonton, 
at which Dr. George T. Haythorne, federal 
Deputy Minister of Labour, officiated; the 
official opening of the new Institute itself 
by Hon. Allan J. MacEachen, federal Minis- 
ter of Labour; and the graduation of the 
first class of vocational education teachers 
from the University of Alberta. At this 
convocation, the University awarded an 
honorary Doctor of Laws degree to C. R. 
(Ross) Ford, Director, Technical and Voca- 
tional Training Branch, federal Department 
of Labour. 

On May 27, the Council met with the 
Alberta Technical and Vocational Training 
Advisory Board in the new Northern Alberta 
Institute of Technology in Edmonton, under 
the joint chairmanship of Dr. McNally and 
Dr. W. H. Swift, Alberta Deputy Minister 
of Education. 

On the same day, the Institute was 
officially opened by the Minister of Labour, 
Mr. MacEachen, and the event was attended 
by Hon. E. C. Manning, Premier of Alberta; 
Hon. A. O. Aalborg, Alberta Minister of 
Education; and Dr. Haythorne. The Institute 
contains about 15 acres of floor area essen- 
tially under one roof, and it is expected 
that by 1965, it will be training up to 
10,000 students in day or night courses. 

On May 27 also, the dedication of the 
G. Fred McNally Library at the Institute 
took place. 
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On May 28, Council members travelled 
to Calgary to meet at the Southern Alberta 
Institute of Technology with staff of the 
Institute and representatives of various pro- 
vincial high school projects. They also 
attended the official opening of the Ernest C. 
Manning High School in Calgary. 

On May 29 and 30, Council members 
were back in Edmonton to conduct their 
business sessions at the new Institute. On 
May 30, they also attended the official 
opening of the Education Building, Univer- 
sity of Alberta, Edmonton. 

On the morning of the next day, May 31, 
federal and provincial training officials met 
at the Institute, and in the afternoon, 
Council members attended convocation cere- 
monies of the University of Alberta, at 
which Mr. Ford received his honorary 
LL.D. and the first graduating class of voca- 
tional teachers received their degrees. 


Minister of Labour 


“This is one of my first public functions 
as Minister of Labour and I am delighted 
that it is associated with one of our oldest 
federal-provincial programs and one which 
has steadily grown in importance,” said 
Hon. Allan J. MacEachen, Minister of 
Labour, at the official opening of the 
Northern Alberta Institute of Technology. 

The need for the expansion of technical 
and vocational education had been widely 
recognized, he stated, and this had been 
“amply proved by the way in which provin- 
cial governments and municipalities have 
moved ahead rapidly with their school 
building programs under the new Technical 
and Vocational Training Agreements signed 
two years ago.” 

Although much had been accomplished, 
it seemed that we were barely keeping up 
with expanding needs. “In fact, the farther 
we advance in technical education, the 
more the horizons widen out in front of 
us,” the Minister said. 

Quoting statistics of increased student 
accommodation in institutes of technology, 
technical and vocational high schools, and’ 
trade and adult vocational schools, he 
estimated that by 1967, most of this accom- 
modation would have to be doubled. 
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One by-product of the increasing concern 
with technical and vocational education has 
been an up-grading of the status of the skilled 
tradesman and technician. 


This is something that has long been overdue. 
For too long many people have thought of 
vocational and technical education as an inferior 
type of education. The notion that it is suitable 
only for those who cannot make the grade 
in an academic course is both wrong and 
harmful. 


Most people today know how vital men and 
women with technical skills are to our pros- 
perity. I think, too, that more people are realiz- 
ing how complex the jobs are that many of 
our skilled people are called upon to perform. 


In addition to providing education for the 
young people of the nation, Canada must 
provide more years of education, for a 
larger proportion of the population, and in 
a variety of courses “undreamed of a few 
decades ago.” 


Many adults needed retraining because 
“their jobs are changing around them even 
while they work.” 


Report of Training Branch 


From April 1, 1961 to March 31, 1963, 
about $508,000,000 had been spent across 
Canada for new school facilities, additions, 
alterations and equipment, the Technical 
and Vocational Training Branch reported. 
Of this amount, the federal Government 
had contributed about $324,000,000 under 
the Technical and Vocational Training 
Assistance Act of 1960. The expenditures 
covered a total of 513 projects, providing 
about 138,000 new student places. 


The Branch reported that, as a result of 
extensions under the Technical and Voca- 
tional Training Agreement, both building 
and equipment projects continued after 
March 31. During its November 1962 meet- 
ing, the Council had recommended exten- 
sion of the original March 31, 1963 deadline 
by which the construction of training facili- 
ties had to be completed in order to qualify 
for the 75-per-cent federal contribution 
(L.G., Jan., p. 9). After March 31, the 
federal contribution was to have been re- 
duced to 50 per cent. 


Since the November meeting of the Coun- 
cil, two extensions of the deadline for the 
federal contribution of 75 per cent had 
been made, one dealing with equipment, 
the other with buildings. Equipment that 
was approved and ordered before April 1, 
1963 and put in place before October 1, 
1963 would qualify for the 75-per-cent 
contribution. Building projects that were 
approved before April 1, 1963 and had 
contracts let and goods and materials in 
place before that date, and are completed 
before October 1, 1963 would likewise 
qualify for the larger federal share. 


Doubling the capacity of the schools 
had greatly increased administrative work, 
the report pointed out, and although suffi- 
cient instructors would be available when 
classes start in the fall, there was a shortage 
of principals, shop directors, and other 
supervisory personnel. 

Outlining the various actions taken on 
the resolutions of the fourth meeting of 
the Council in November 1962 (L.G., Jan., 
p. 9), the report stated the Branch had 
recommended that the proposed national 
conference on vocational and_ technical 
training be preceded by provincial confer- 
ences or others dealing with specific topics 
or phases of the training program. Among 
other action: 

—The Working Committee on Manpower 
Training Research was considering projects 
to contribute knowledge for the vocational 
guidance and counselling program as a 
whole, and for the development of improved 
programs. 

—The recommendation that the Govern- 
ment consider paying 50 per cent of the 
operational and maintenance costs of the 
technical and vocational high school pro- 
gram was under consideration, but as yet 
no change had been made in the amount 
of money available for such purpose. 


Reporting on the progress of training 
programs, the Branch said Vocational High 
School Training (Program 1 under the 
Technical and Vocational Training Agree- 
ment) absorbed about 66 per cent of all 
capital expenditures, the expenditures being 
for technical and commercial training facili- 
ties in secondary schools. 

Technician Training (Program 2) at the 
close of 1962 had a full-time enrolment 
across Canada of about 9,600 students, 
compared with about 2,400 in 1952 and 700 
in 1942. The requirements to comply with 
this program were secondary school com- 
pletion or the equivalent plus 2,400 hours 
under instruction. 

Trade and Occupational Training (Pro- 
gram 3) involving full- or part-time courses 
for improving occupational competence, but 
not training for unemployed or for appren- 
tices, had 149 provincial institutes and 
trade schools giving training, with at least 
20 more trade schools and combined trade 
schools and institutes of technology ex- 
pected to open this year. 

Training in Co-operation with Industry 
(Program 4) was currently a small pro- 
gram, the federal share for 1962-63 being 
only $56,000, but this scheme was “ear- 
marked for immediate attention,” as in-plant 
and co-operative training were becoming 
increasingly important because of tech- 
nological and economic changes. In the 
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period ended March 31, a total of 2,192 
supervisors had received training. The new 
program planned for the coming year would 
include in-plant training and small-business 
management training. 

Training for the Unemployed (Program 
5) had an enrolment of about 27,650 
persons in the fiscal year 1962-63, or almost 
triple the number enrolled in 1960-61. In 
all, 35,490 unemployed persons were en- 
rolled for courses; they included persons 
referred for training by the National Em- 
ployment Service separately from Program 
5. Courses were conducted in some 90 
Occupations in nearly 300 centres across 
Canada. 

About 9,911 persons had enrolled in the 
“basic training for skill development” 
courses during the year, which were designed 
to remedy a lack of basic education. This 
lack was a barrier to steady employment, 
to vocational training and upgrading. 

Training for the Disabled (Program 6) 
had an enrolment of 2,757 handicapped 
persons, a few less than during the previous 
fiscal year. Training-on-the-Job involved 
339 contracts. 

Training for Federal Departments and 
Agencies (Program 8) was practically all 
in marine occupations, including engineer- 
ing, navigation and other training for deck 
officers. There was also some training for 
seamen. Because the majority of the marine 
personnel trained were not government em- 
ployees, the federal Government’s contribu- 
tion to this program was 75 per cent, 
rather than the 100 per cent applicable 
to courses operated solely for government 
employees. 


Apprenticeship Program, Curricula 


The Apprenticeship Program had been 
operating under federal-provincial agree- 
ments for more than 18 years, and the 
number of apprentices in training had in- 
creased at the rate of about 10 per cent 
a year, said the report. At the end of the 
last fiscal year, 21,879 apprentices were 
registered in the nine provinces participating 
in the Apprenticeship Training Agreement. 
The current agreement is due to expire on 
March 31, 1964. 

Apprentice training in Quebec was shared 
under Programs 3 and 5 of the Technical 
and Vocational Training Agreement. 

As to curriculum development, the report 
pointed out that adequate continuing re- 
search into the requirements of industry, 
occupational needs, the preparation of new 
curricula, and the modification of old ones 
was essential if the total training program 
was to satisfy our future skilled manpower 
needs. 
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C. R. Ford, Director, Technical and Voca- 
tional Training Branch, Department of Labour, 
who was awarded an honorary Doctor of Laws 
degree by the University of Alberta. 

Mr. Ford received the honour in recognition 

of his 15 years of service with the Branch and 
his achievements in advancing the cause of 
technical and vocational training in Canada. 
; Mr. Ford’s experience before assuming duties 
in vocational education with the federal Govern- 
ment in 1948 embraced both industrial and 
teaching activities. After graduating from Teach- 
ers’ College in Calgary, he served as school 
principal in Alberta for 14 years. 

He received his Bachelor of Science degree 
from Bradley University in Peoria, Ill., and 
his Master of Science degree from the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota, where he majored in voca- 
tional education. During part of his vocational 
education career, Mr. Ford was a machine 
shop instructor at the Edmonton Technical 
School and was superintendent of an Alberta 
school division for six years. 

In 1948, he came to Ottawa as Supervisor 
of Technical Education for the Canadian Voca- 
tional Training Branch—now the Technical and 
Vocational Training Branch—of the Department 
of Labour. He later became Assistant Director 
and in May 1958 was appointed Director. 


Five new trade analyses had been com- 
pleted, three new analyses started, one 
analysis revision completed, and revisions 
of two analyses were to be undertaken 
shortly, said the report. Very satisfactory 
progress was being made on the preparation 
of 96 Plumbing Trade Technical Informa- 
tion Sheets. 





Cost of Projects and Assistance 


The capital expenditures for training 
projects were summarized for Council mem- 
bers by C. Ross Ford, Director of the 
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Branch. When the Council met in Novem- 
ber 1961, the total cost of vocational school 
projects approved under the Technical and 
Vocational Training Agreement had been 
about $156,000,000, of which the federal 
share was $103,500,000. By November 
1962, a total of 474 training-facility pro- 
jects has been approved, at a total estimated 
cost of $442,300,000, with an estimated 
federal share of nearly $285,000,000. On 
March 31 this year, the total estimated 
cost of 513 approved projects was almost 
$508,000,000, with a federal share of about 
$324,000,000. 

Of the $508,000,000 for new school facili- 
ties, additions, alterations and equipment, 
totalling 513 projects, more than $336,- 
000,000, or more than 66 per cent, was 
allocated for secondary school facilities to 
accommodate technical or commercial pro- 
grams under Program 1. These accounted 
for 346 of the 513 total of projects, and 
for 105,000 student places. 

About $80,000,000, or 16 per cent, was 
allocated for Program 2, involving 33 pro- 
jects providing 14,900 new student places. 

About $91,400,000, or some 18 per cent, 
was allocated for adult vocational schools 
under Program 3, involving 134 projects 
and increasing student places by 17,770 or 
about 13 per cent of the total increase in 
places. 

Citing the progress of capital projects, 
the report indicated that almost all projects 
would be completed during the 1963-64 
fiscal year, and that about 95 per cent 
were already finished. 

The report estimated that the total num- 
ber of student places available in September 
1963 would be 250,400. In 1960, prior to 
the enactment of the Technical and Voca- 
tional Training Assistance Act that year, 
the total was about 108,000. The report 
estimated that by 1967, when the Agreement 
ends, the number will have increased to 
about 491,000, representing an increase of 
383,000, or more than 350 per cent, during 
the life of the Agreement. 


Technological Education Report 


The Council accepted the recommenda- 
tions of the National Advisory Committee 
on Technological Education made at its 
second meeting (L.G., March, p. 208). 

The Council urged that special support 
be given to this training program, and 
particularly recommended that the qualifica- 
tion of institute of technology graduates be 
identified by name. 
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Training for Unemployed 


The Council’s Special Committee on 
Training for the Unemployed, in its report 
on its latest meeting, recommended that 
more research on the labour market be 
undertaken to disclose employment oppor- 
tunities for unemployed persons. 


There was a great need for follow-up 
procedures in connection with graduates of 
Program 5—Training for the Unemployed— 
to obtain detailed information concerning 
placement. Research was also necessary on 
selection methods, guidance and counselling. 


Increasing attention could well be paid 
to the training required in various established 
and new service trades, the Committee 
believed. 


On a short-term basis, research should 
be able to determine the occupations in 
which there is a recurring demand, and 
on a long-term basis, the Committee 
pointed out, there was need for solid 
research to anticipate long-term trends and 
technological-change effects. Study of occu- 
pational trends would indicate the new 
occupational areas. It suggested that the 
provincial Governments engage in research 
work on a regional level, co-ordinating such 
efforts with national programs. 

The Committee recognized that training 
in itself was not the whole answer to unem- 
ployment, but it was nevertheless necessary 
that manpower development be planned on 
a basis of sound research. 

The Committee recommended that levels 
of attainment be recognized nationally, 
especially under the courses on “basic train- 
ing for skill development.” The Committee 
recommended the following levels of achieve- 
ments for Program 5: Level 1, entrance to 
an institute of technology; Level 2, two 
years below Level 1, or approximately 
Grade 9 or 10 standing, Level 3, two years 
below Level 2. The Committee recom- 
mended that the provinces be urged to set 
up or adopt such standards. 

Emphasis should gradually be shifted to 
“preventive” training, i., the type that 
would prevent persons from becoming 
unemployed. This training would include 


_ two types: basic training for skill develop- 


ment, and technical training or upgrading. 

The Committee urged that the day-release 
system for training be the subject of con- 
tinuous investigation and promotion. An 
experiment in such training, for example, 
was now being conducted in Leaside, where 
industry and government shared the costs 
(L.G4-Feb.;, p: 108): 

(Continued on page 603) 
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EMPLOYMENT REVIEW 





Manpower Situation, Second Quarter, 1963 


Most indicators of business activity 
advanced during the first half of 1963 and 
industrial production resumed an upward 
trend after being on a plateau for about 
six months. The gains were generally smaller 
than in the corresponding period last year, 
when, it will be remembered, there was a 
considerable amount of slack to be taken 
up after the 1960-61 recession. 

During recent months, the performance 
of the Canadian economy has been con- 
siderably better than had been anticipated 
earlier in the year. Moreover, business pros- 
pects at mid-year were substantially better 
than they were six months before. 

The seasonally adjusted index of indus- 
trial production increased by 2.5 per cent 
between January and April. Production in- 
creased in most non-durable goods industries 
and in mining. Output in the durable goods 
sector edged down in March, but rebounded 
again in April. 

Data on new orders and unfilled orders 
indicate that the high level of activity in 
manufacturing will be sustained. At $2.3 
billion, the seasonally adjusted April figure 
of new orders taken by manufacturing 
industries represents a gain of almost 16 
per cent from the $1.97 billion in May 
1961, at the beginning of the present 
expansion. It is $16 million above the best 
level of the last year. 

An upward trend in consumer spending 
has been a major factor behind the re- 
surgence of activity in manufacturing. It 
is still too early to get a clear picture of the 
expansionary force that has been generated 
by this year’s investment program. There 
have been some indications, however, that 
outlays in the second half of the year will 
be somewhat larger than in the first half. 
Exports in the January-May period this 
year were 8.6 per cent higher than in the 
corresponding period in 1962. 

Employment increased more than season- 
ally between the first and second quarter. 
Although the advance was more modest 
than in the previous quarter, there was still 
no evidence of developing weaknesses in 
the cyclically sensitive goods-producing 
industries. 


The average length of the work week in 
manufacturing was 41 hours in April, up 
slightly from March and an increase of 
almost one half hour over April 1962. 

Average hourly earnings, at $1.95 in 
April, rose by 2 cents an hour over the 
previous month and by 6 cents an hour 
over the previous year. 

Unemployment declined seasonally be- 
tween the first and second quarter. For the 
past year or more, the changes in unem- 
ployment have corresponded closely with 
seasonal patterns. During the same period, 
the labour force increased at an annual 
rate of about 1 per cent. Although employ- 
ment had kept pace with the growth in the 
labour force, there have been no appreciable 
reductions in unemployment. 

Employment 

Employment in the second quarter of 
1963 averaged 78,000 higher than in the 
corresponding period last year. Non-farm 
employment averaged 89,000 higher; farm 
employment, 11,000 lower. The main gains 
over a year ago were in manufacturing, 
construction and transportation. 

The increase in employment between the 
first and second quarter of this year 
amounted to 358,000. This compares with 
an average increase of 302,000 during the 
corresponding period of the past ten years. 
The improvement was centred in the goods- 
producing industries. In the service indus- 
tries, employment remained remarkably 
stable, discounting for seasonal factors. 

Recent employment advances in the 
goods-producing industries follow a period 
of hesitancy during the latter part of last 
year. Most of these industries showed a 
resurgence during recent months, and the 
employment advance for this group has 
been quite impressive—about 2 per cent 
since the beginning of this year. 

Activity in manufacturing has increased 
steadily since the beginning of the year, 
and most of the recent employment expan- 
sion in manufacturing was in non-durable 
goods industries. Gains have been fairly 
general throughout this sector; the improve- 
ment in textiles has been particularly note- 
worthy. Synthetic textiles and silk together 
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registered an employment gain of 4 per 
cent between January and April. 

The most important factor in the improve- 
ment in the textile industry has been the 
1962 devaluation of the Canadian dollar. 
Although it brought about an increase in 
imported raw material prices, it also helped 
cut down on imports. Canadian textile 
products are now competing against fewer 
and more expensive imports. 

The clothing industry experienced a more 
moderate pickup in employment than that 
which took place in textiles. The improve- 
ment is of some significance, however, be- 
cause it ends almost a year in which there 
was little or no growth. In April of this 
year, employment in the industry totalled 
just over 100,000, which represents an Over- 
the-year advance of 2,000, or 2.7 per cent. 

The food and beverage industry has con- 
tributed little so far this year toward the 
upward trend in business activity. Output 
has tended to rise but there has been little 
pickup in employment, apart from seasonal 
changes. 

In paper products, chemicals, and prod- 
ucts of petroleum and coal—industries that 
contributed little toward the expansion of 
employment in 1962—there has been in- 
creasing evidence of employment strength- 
ening during the past few months. 

The durable goods sector of manufactur- 
ing was not a major expansionary force 
during the second quarter of this year, but 
it exerted a strong sustaining influence. 
The pause in the past few months is the 
first noticeable break in the upward trend 
that began in the second quarter of 1961. 
In the two years ‘since then, employment 
in the durable goods sector increased by 
about 11 per cent. 

In the motor vehicle and motor vehicle 
parts industries, both production and em- 
ployment have shown strong gains since 
the beginning of the year. But the aircraft, 
railway and rolling stock, and shipbuilding 
industries each registered employment de- 
clines during the second quarter. 


Activity in the wood products industry 
appears to have eased up somewhat during 
the second quarter this year after a very 
strong first quarter. 

The strength of the motor vehicle indus- 
try appears to have been a major factor in 
stimulating activity in a wide range of 
other industries. For example, the rubber 
products industry has been providing an 


increasing amount of employment as a 
result of stepped-up tire production asso- 
ciated with the upward trend in sales of 
new passenger cars and trucks. Similarly, 
the strong performance of the automotive 
industry has bolstered the demand for steel 
products, particularly sheet steel. 

In almost all segments of the iron and 
steel and the electrical goods industries, 
employment remained firm. The only notice- 
able exception was heating and cooking 
appliances, which weakened in the second 
quarter after experiencing a strong first 
quarter. Fabricated and _ structural steel 
showed renewed signs of strengthening, and 
primary iron and steel continued to be one 
of the strongest components of this indus- 
trial division. For the iron and steel indus- 
try as a whole, employment in April was 
6.4 per cent higher than a year ago. 

Forestry has shown renewed strength 
since the turn of the year after operating 
at a reduced level during most of 1962. 
Mining employment has been fairly stable 
so far in 1963 despite the substantial in- 
creases that have been recorded in output 
in that industry. 

The increase in construction employment 
between the first and second quarter of this 
year was somewhat below seasonal expecta- 
tions. But, remember, in the early months 
of 1963 activity in this industry was at 
a record level. 


Unemployment 


Aside from seasonal factors, there has 
been little or no reduction so far this year 
in the number of unemployed. The season- 
ally adjusted unemployment rate was 5.7 
per cent in May, compared with 5.8 per 
cent in January. 

Between May and June, a large inflow 
of students into the labour market resulted 
in an increase in the seasonally adjusted 
unemployment rate. A similar development 
occurred last year at this time, but the 
return of students to school last fall brought 
the rate back down to the May level. 

In June 1963, unemployment was esti- 
mated at 304,000, virtually the same as a 
year ago (see Table A-3, page 633). Unem- 
ployment in June represented 4.4 per cent 
of the labour force, compared with 4.5 
per cent in June 1962 and 5.6 per cent 
in June 1961. Unemployment rates were 
slightly higher than last year in Quebec 
and the Prairies and somewhat lower in 
the Atlantic region. 


The table, “Labour Market Conditions,” appears this month on page 591. 
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Regional Manpower Situation 
Atlantic 


The increase in employment in the 
Atlantic region was less than seasonal 
between the first and second quarter of 
1963; in seasonally adjusted terms it de- 
creased, about 2.4 per cent. This follows 
an increase of 2.8 per cent during the 
previous quarter. 

A late spring, which hampered fishing 
and forestry activities, together with some 
unfavourable developments in mining and 
construction, were mainly responsible for 
the smaller-than-seasonal increase in em- 
ployment during the second quarter. Manu- 
facturing employment continued to improve, 
and employment in the service-producing 
industries held firm. In the second quarter of 
1963, employment averaged 533,000, about 
the same as the year before. In the year-to- 
year comparison, employment developments 
were mixed: manufacturing and mining were 
the only industries to register advances, 
employment in the service-producing indus- 
tries was virtually unchanged, and forestry, 
agriculture and construction experienced 
declines. 

Manufacturing employment continued to 
expand during the quarter. In the period of 
a little more than two years since the 
current business upturn got under way, 
employment in this industry has shown an 
increase of just under 10 per cent. This 
improvement stemmed in part from the 
special government measures that were 
introduced with respect to making Canadian 
producers more competitive in world mar- 
kets. The outlook in manufacturing con- 
tinues to be fairly bright as a number of 
new plants are presently either under con- 
struction or on the drawing boards. 

The iron and steel industry, especially 
the primary sector, showed a considerable 
gain in both production and employment. 
In April the employment index (1949:= 
100) for this industry group stood at 85.4, 
up 13 per cent from the same period last 
year. Employment in shipbuilding remained 
at the high plateau reached in the previous 
quarter. Lack of orders kept employment 
in the railway and rolling stock industry at 
a low level. 

In the non-durable goods sector of manu- 
facturing, the food and paper products 
industries showed a slightly greater than 


seasonal employment expansion during the 
second quarter. Both industries were oper- 
ating at a somewhat higher level than last 
year. Employment in the wood products 
industry held firm during the quarter but 
remained moderately lower than the year 
before. 

Employment in the construction industry 
expanded less than seasonally during the 
second quarter despite a substantial increase 
in building and industrial construction, and 
over-all construction employment was lower 
than last year. The institutional sector 
showed the largest decrease but there was 
also a decline in residential construction. 

Employment in the service-producing in- 
dustries showed little quarterly or annual 
change. 

In mining, employment developments 
during the past year have been mixed. Coal 
production for the first five months of 
1963 was 15 per cent higher than last year. 
The increase in employment during this 
period was not very large, but it was signifi- 
cant considering that the industry had 
experienced a steady employment decline 
prior to this year. 

Employment in metal mining experienced 
a remarkable advance during the past year, 
especially in the Labrador mining area. At 
Bell Island, Nfid., however, the work force 
was reduced substantially in June as iron 
ore mining was sharply curtailed. 

Employment in the three remaining 
industries—agriculture, forestry and fish- 
ing—was lower than last year. Poor operat- 
ing conditions in the woods and a decrease 
in pulpwood consumption reduced the de- 
mand for labour in the logging industry. 
Agricultural employment increased season- 
ally during the second quarter. 


Unemployment in the Atlantic region 
during the second quarter of this year 
averaged 61,000, or 10.3 per cent of the 
labour force. In the second quarter of last 
year, the average unemployment rate was 
11.4 per cent and in 1961 it was 12.6 
pet cent. 

In June, the classification of the 21 labour 
market areas in the region (last year’s 
figures in brackets) was as follows: in 
substantial surplus, 1 (0); in moderate 
surplus, 14 (13); in balance, 6 (8). 


Quebec 


Employment in Quebec increased season- 
ally from the first to the second quarter. In 
all of the major industrial divisions except 
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agriculture and forestry, the changes were 
about in line with seasonal patterns. Agricul- 
ture registered a larger than seasonal in- 
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crease and in forestry the gain was some- 
what below average. Increased mechaniza- 
tion, together with heavy inventories of 
pulpwood, resulted in a smaller than sea- 
sonal increase in forestry employment. 
Estimated employment in the second 
quarter of 1963 averaged 1,726,000, which 
represents a gain of 1.1 per cent over the 
second quarter of 1962. All of the advance 
was in non-farm industries. Farm employ- 
ment was slightly lower than a year earlier. 


One of the more outstanding develop- 
ments of the Quebec labour market during 
the second quarter was the continuing 
strength in manufacturing, in durable and 
non-durable goods alike. 


In the non-durable goods industries, im- 
provements in textiles and colthing were 
particularly noteworthy. Devaluation of the 
Canadian dollar, plant modernization and 
rising domestic demand have enabled these 
industries to increase production substan- 
tially during the past two years and thus 
provide a considerable amount of new em- 
ployment. The gains become especially sig- 
nificant when compared with the steady 
employment declines which these industries 
experienced during the twelve years preced- 
ing 1961. In April, the employment index 
(1949100) for the textile industry stood 
at 89.4, up 9.2 per cent from April 1961. 
During the same period, the employment 
index for the clothing industry rose by 4.4 
Percent: 

Employment in pulp and paper mills 
increased somewhat more than seasonally 
during the second quarter as the industry 
recovered some of the losses that occurred 
during the New York newspaper strike. The 
tobacco, leather and wood products indus- 
tries exhibited little quarterly or yearly 
change in employment. 


Activity in most durable goods industries 
was well maintained during the second 
quarter. The iron and steel and electrical 
apparatus and supplies industries continued 
to show slow but steady growth in both 
production and employment. Growing de- 
mand, as well as a further increase in 
Canadian parts content, have been chiefly 


responsible for the expansion in employ- 
ment in these two industrial divisions. The 
non-ferrous metal and non-metallic mineral 
products industries were somewhat more 
active than in the early part of the year, 
mainly reflecting increased demands for 
aluminum and cement. 

Shipbuilding experienced a further in- 
crease in employment but the work force in 
the aircraft and parts industry continued 
to decline. The aircraft industry has shown 
a steady downward trend in employment 
during the past year. Employment in the 
railroad rolling stock industry continued at 
the low level that was in evidence during 
the opening quarter of this year. The em- 
ployment indexes (1949=100) for the air- 
craft and rolling stock industries in April 
were lower than the year before by 25 
and 10 per cent respectively. 

Construction and mining employment ex- 
panded seasonally during the second quar- 
ter; both residential and non-residential 
construction operated at virtually the same 
level as last year. Mining employment was 
slightly lower than last year despite a sub- 
stantial increase in production in iron ore 
mining. Production of gold, asbestos and 
silver decreased somewhat over the year. 

With economic conditions in the Quebec 
region continuing generally strong, employ- 
ment in the service-producing industries 
held firm. Increased spending by residents 
and tourists led to a slightly greater than 
seasonal rise in the number employed in 
wholesale and retail stores as well as in 
personal and recreational services. For the 
service-producing industries as a whole, em- 
ployment was moderately higher than a 
year ago. 

Unemployment in the second quarter aver- 
aged 142,000, which represents 7.6 per cent 
of the labour force. In the same quarter 
last year it was 7.1 per cent, and in the 
second quarter of 1961 it was 9.9 per cent. 

In June of this year, the classification 
of the 24 labour market areas in the region 
(last year’s figures in brackets) was as 
follows: in substantial surplus, 2 (2. een 
moderate surplus, 20 (18); in balance, 
Zajc 


Ontario 


Economic activity in the Ontario region 
continued to expand during the second quar- 
ter of 1963. Employment increased at about 
the same rate as in each of the preceding 
three quarters. For the 12-month period 
ending in June, total employment in the 
region rose by 30,000, a gain of 1.3 per 
cent. In the 18 months prior to mid-1962, 
employment increased by 3.6 per cent. 
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Manufacturing and construction accounted 
for most of the improvement during the 
past year. Earlier in the recovery, employ- 
ment gains were more widespread and the 
service-producing industries figured prom- 
inently in the expansion. 

Industrial production has followed a 
strong upward course over the past year as 
a result of improved demand for most 
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kinds of domestically-produced goods, and 
there was some further evidence of em- 
ployment strengthening during the second 
quarter. Manufacturing employment climbed 
again during the quarter with appreciable 
gains being reported in the rubber, iron 
and steel, automotive and electrical goods 
industries. 

Steel mills set new production records in 
the second quarter of this year. Domestic 
demand continued strong for virtually all 
types of rolled steel. Increased shipments 
of plate were mainly for the production of 
pipes and tubes. The automotive industry 
continued to be a big consumer of sheet 
steel. The largest employment gains were 
in primary iron and steel. 

For the second consecutive year, the 
motor vehicle and motor vehicle parts 
industry has been very active. Sales of 
domestically-produced cars increased sub- 
stantially; exports were also higher. Figures 
for the first quarter of this year show a 
6-per-cent increase in sales as compared 
‘with the same quarter last year. In the 
aircraft industry, additional skilled trades- 
men were hired during the second quarter. 
Prospects in this industry were generally 
improved. 

Employment in the electrical goods indus- 
try rose in the second quarter; some further 
strengthening took place in heavy electrical 
and telecommunications equipment. The 
production of household appliances, radio 
and television sets slackened, however, 
owing to slower sales and rising inventories. 

In non-metallic mineral products, furni- 
ture and non-metallic metal products, there 
was little change in employment during the 
second quarter, apart from seasonal in- 
fluences. Rubber products, synthetic fibres 


and chemicals showed further signs of 
strengthening. There was little change in 
employment levels in the food, leather and 
clothing industries. 

Data on building permits, contract awards 
and housing starts indicate a substantial 
improvement in residential and industrial 
construction and a weakening in commercial 
and institutional construction. In total, the 
first to second quarter increase in construc- 
tion employment was larger than in most 
previous years at this time. 


Farm employment rose seasonally be- 
tween the first and second quarters. Forestry 
employment declined a little notwithstanding 
the strong demand for saw logs and an 
extensive tree planting program; pulpwood 
inventories were at a satisfactory level. The 
closing of one of the uranium mines led 
to a smaller than seasonal increase in 
mining employment. 

A high level of activity in the communica- 
tions field and the opening of navigation 
led to hirings in transportation and public 
utilities. Higher retail sales and the rising 
demand for personal, community and busi- 
ness services led to a further slight increase 
in trade, finance and service employment. 


Unemployment in Ontario dropped sea- 
sonally in the second quarter. Averaging 
92,000, or 3.8 per cent of the labour force, 
it was slightly lower than a year ago. in 
the second quarter of 1962, the unemploy- 
ment rate was 4.0 per cent, and in the same 
period in 1961 it was 5.1 per cent. 


In June, the classification of the 34 labour 
market areas in the region (last year’s 
figures in brackets) was as follows: in 
moderate surplus, 14 (15); in balance, 20 
C19): 


Prairie 


After declining for two consecutive quar- 
ters, employment in the Prairie region 
resumed an upward trend during the second 
quarter of 1963. The gain during the quar- 
ter, after seasonal adjustment, amounted to 
about 1.5 per cent. Sharing in the advance 
were manufacturing, utilities, trade, finance 
and services. In agriculture, mining and con- 
struction, employment changes between the 
first and second quarter were about in line 
with seasonal patterns. 


Construction activity, seasonal influences 
aside, continued at the high level that has 
prevailed for more than a year. At the 
close of the quarter, a number of large 
pipeline projects were getting under way, 
including some 250 miles of large diameter 
piping and 577 miles of main line piping. 
Hydro electric projects and _ institutional 
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building were additional sources of employ- 
ment strengthening during the quarter. 
Activity in residential construction appears 
to have lost some of its momentum. Total 
construction employment in the region was 
about 2 per cent higher than last year and 
6 per cent higher than at the same time 
the year before. 

The improvement in manufacturing em- 
ployment during the second quarter was 
mainly in clothing, steel and wood products 
industries. Among the products for which 
there was a continuing strong demand were 
garments and knitwear, lumber, plywood 
and furniture, farm implements, boilers and 
tanks, pipe and structural steel. Except for 
certain highly skilled occupations, there were 
no labour shortages in the region. 
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In general, crop prospects were good 
to excellent at the end of June. Seeding 
operations were carried out during the 
quarter, resulting in the usual increase in 
farm employment. Mining employment de- 
clined seasonally during this period and 
continued to be substantially lower than a 
year ago. 

With increased grain shipments, more 
wheat in storage and expanding storage 
facilities, employment in transportation and 
public utilities was somewhat higher than 
last year. There was also a slight improve- 


ment over the year in the trade, finance 
and service industries. 

Unemployment decreased seasonally dur- 
ing the second quarter of 1963. Averaging 
40,000, the unemployment estimate repre- 
sented 3.5 per cent of the labour force. 
This compares with unemployment rates 
of 3.7 and 4.3 per cent in the corresponding 
quarters of 1962 and 1961 respectively. 

At the end of June 1963, the classifica- 
tion of the 19 labour market areas in the 
region (last year’s figures in brackets) was 
as follows: in moderate surplus, 5 (4); in 
balance; - 14°1¢15)) 


Pacific 


In the Pacific region, the underlying em- 
ployment trend continued to rise during the 
second quarter of 1963. Manufacturing and 
the service-producing industries registered 
larger than seasonal employment gains dur- 
ing this period. On the other hand, the 
increase in construction employment was 
somewhat below seasonal expectations. In 
the primary industries, the pickup in activity 
was about normal for the time of year. 

In the second quarter, total employment 
averaged 576,000, an increase of 14,000, 
or 2.5 per cent, over the corresponding 
period in 1962. 

Increased exports of lumber, newsprint, 
copper and iron ore played a major role 
in stimulating activity in manufacturing and 
mining during the past year. At the same 
time there was a growing demand on the 
domestic market for a wide range of manu- 
factured products. Outside of manufacturing, 
mining and services, employment changes 
were generally small and largely offsetting. 

Manufacturing has been a_ continuing 
source of strength this year. In April, the 
employment index for this industrial divi- 
sion stood at 106.7, up 4.0 per cent from 
the same period last year. Contributing 
largely to the advance were the wood and 
paper products industries. Sawmilling, in 
particular, has been very active this year, 
largely reflecting the upward trend in 
exports of lumber. 

Activity was well maintained during the 
second quarter in iron and steel and non- 
ferrous metal products. The former industry 
group registered a 15-per-cent increase in 
employment during the past year, most of 
the improvement having taken place during 
the last half of 1962. 


' Was aS 


The work force in the shipbuilding indus- 
try was significantly curtailed during the 
quarter owing to a lack of orders. Employ- 
ment in this industry was slightly lower 
than last year. 

Construction employment showed a some- 
what smaller than seasonal increase during 
the second quarter and as a result, the 
employment total for this industry was lower 
than it was a year ago. The over-the-year 
decrease was in non-residential construction, 
the sector that had been expecied to show 
some improvement. Residential construction 
activity continued at much the same pace 
as last year even though housing starts 
have been running somewhat ahead of a 
year ago. 

The increase in mining activity during 
the second quarter marked the continuation 
of a trend that had been in evidence for 
more than a year. Providing a strong im- 
petus to the expansion in production and 
employment was an increase in exports, 
to Japan and the United States, of copper, 
iron ore and zinc products. 

Forestry employment increased season- 
ally between the first and second quarter 
and was slightly higher than a year ago. 

Unemployment in the region during the 
second quarter of this year averaged 36,- 
000, or 5.8 per cent of the labour force. 
In the second quarter of 1962 the average 
unemployment rate was 6.3 per cent, and in 
1961 it was 8.5 per cent. 

In June of this year, the classification of 
the 12 labour market areas in the region 
follows (last year’s figures in 
brackets): in moderate surplus, 5 (8); in 
balance, 7 (4). 
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CLASSIFICATION OF LABOUR MARKET AREAS—JUNE 





METROPOLITAN AREAS 
(labour force 75,000 or more) 


MAJOR INDUSTRIAL AREAS 
(labour force 25,000-75,000; 60 


per cent or more in non-agri- 
cultural activity) 


MAJOR AGRICULTURAL 
AREAS 
(labour force 25,000-75,000; 40 


per cent or more agricultural) 


MINOR AREAS 
(labour force 10,000-25,000) 
































NEL —-> 
— }QUEBEC NORTH SHORE|——->OWEN SOUND 
—»RIMOUSKI —}>PEMBROKE 
Ste. Agathe-St. Jerome —-»>PORTAGE LA PRAIRIE 


St. Jean —»)PRINCE RUPERT 
—»ST. STEPHEN St. Hyacinthe 
Sault Ste. Marie St. Thomas 
SIMCOE <— Stratford 
Sorel Swift Current 
—->SUMMERSIDE —»TRAIL-NELSON 
Truro Lr ida 
Valleyfield eyburn 
Victoriaville —} WOODSTOCK, N.B. 
Woodstock-Tillsonburg 
—»> YARMOUTH 


SUBSTANTIAL MODERATE. APPROXIMATE LABOUR 
LABOUR SURPLUS LABOUR SURPLUS BALANCE SHORTAGE 
Group | Group 2 Group 3 Group 4 
St. John’s Calgary —>HAMILTON 

Edmonton Ottawa-Hull 

Halifax —»TORONTO 

Montreal 

Quebec-Levis 

—}>VANCOUVER-NEW 
WESTMINSTER 
Windsor 
Winnipeg 
Joliette Brantford Guelph 
Lac St. Jean —y»CORNER BROOK Kitchener 

Cornwall London 

Farnham-Granby —»TIMMINS- 

Fort William- KIRKLAND LAKE 
Port Arthur —y»VICTORIA 
Ingston 

—}>MONCTON 
—>NEW GLASGOW 

Niagara Peninsula 

Oshawa 

Peterborough 

—y)ROUYN-VAL D’OR 

Saint John 

SARNIA 

—»SHAWINIGAN 

Sherbrooke 

Sudbury 

Sydney 

Trois Rivieres 

Chatham —»>BARRIE 

—»RIVIERE DU LOUP Brandon 
—»THETFORD-LAC —»CHARLOTTETOWN 
MEGANTIC VILLE Lethbridge 
ST. GEORGES Moose Jaw 
North Battleford 
Prince Albert 
Saskatoon 
—>»RED DEER 
Regina 
—»YORKTON 
—»BATHURST Bracebridge 
Beauharnois Brampton 
Belleville-Trenton —>BRIDGEWATER 
—}>CAMPBELLTON Central Vancouver 
Chilliwack Islan 
Dauphin —y»CRANBROOK 
—}>DAWSON CREEK Drumheller 
Drummondville —}»EDMUNDSTON 
—»FREDERICTON Galt 
—}>GASPE Goderich 

Grand Falls ——»>KAMLOOPS 

Lachute-Ste. Therese —)»KENTVILLE 

Lindsay Kitimat 

—>NEWCASTLE Listowel 
—>OKANAGAN VALLEY —»MEDICINE HAT 
—— — _ |— > MONTMAGNY 
—)>PRINCE GEORGE- 

UES NORTH BAY 


on fet lt ne peel etl ae, ati tp Ee a Se ar ae eee SSS ee 


—-)The areas shown in capital letters are those that have been reclassified during the month; an arrow indicates the group from which they 
moved. For an explanation of the classification used, see page 491, June issue. 
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Latest Labour Statistics 








Percentage Change 
From 
Principal Items Date Amount 
Previous | Previous 
Month Year 





Manpower 
Total civilian labour force (8) 5 geese ae cm coved. (600)| June 6,839 | + 2.7 + 1.3 
Bin plovied sock ac,f ace oe cee ee eee ce es (000); June 6,535 | + 3.5 + 1.3 
Agriculture... .s.c.4 Net tebe eee eect © A (0C0)} June 688 | + 3.6 + 0.1 
Non-agriculturée:. Seisencae oar ee” (C00); June 5,847 | + 3.5 + 1.4 
Paid workers. ...65eteere eo oe ho eae (000)| June 5,008 | = ©3838 + 1.0 
At work 35 hours’or Mofes::.......2... ie" (000)| June 5,630 | + 3.6 + 0.8 
At workless than's5 hoursss..-->- ss. sae (000)} June 698 | — 5.3 + 3.9 
Employed but:not atiwork ¢...4....2nee. (000)| June 207 | + 47.9 +78 
Umem ployed 5 oicsuccctese aes Seer eee eel a ee (000)| June 304 | — 12.1 + 1.0 
Atlantic. ::.s.4s.0:% 2 +e% an eee oe ee eae (000)| June 39 | — 36.1 —13.3 
GUEBER: 0.6.5. cs ass ae ee eee eee eee (000)|} June 113 | — 13.1 + 7.6 
Ontarion ) As30 3: tee ees Oe ees (000)| June 89 } + 11.3 — 3.3 
Prairies ..6-2a0) Oe ee es... re (000)| June 31 | — 22.5 +19.2 
Peet: incre: . oieeeelis ore ae ee (0C0)|} June S24 = 3,0 — 3.0 
Without work and seeking work................ (600)| June 294 | — 10.6 + 1.4 
On temporary layoff up to 30 days. ............ (000)| June 10 |} — 41.2 — 9.1 
Industrial employment (1949=100).................. April 119.2} + 1.3 + 2.1 
Manufacturing employment (1949=100)............. April LiBaveile=[480..8 + 3.0 
linmiloration)conieesneelielae. “onder aa. } Ist Quarter { 13,410 _ +14.0 
Destinca to thewlabountOreeee a ienn aden 1963 6,761 _ +18.4 
Strikes and Lockouts 
Strikes and lockoutsnretasv a. Hos. 2a... Eee June 63 | + 43.2 +18.9 
No sof workensanvelvied tea ect: See oe June 7,302 | + 17.5 —49.8 
Durationinwmandays:.746e CARs 26 epee ee June 78,400 | +158.7 —69.1 
Earnings and Income 
Average weekly wages and salaries (ind. comp.)....} April $83.55 | + 0.7 + 4.2 
Average hourly earnings: (mig) 7. .5... vate eon re es April $1.95} + 1.0 + 3.2 
Average hours worked per week (mfg.)............. April 41.0| + 0.2 + 1.0 
Average weekly wagesr(milg:)..a1a: «sj ickesd Pee ete April $80.02 | + 1.3 + 4.6 
Consumer price index (1949=100)................... June 132.8 | + 0.4 + 1.8 
Index numbers of weekly wages in 1949 dollars 
(E949 = 100). WD EE the a5 ape lareeond nite ese eumigge~werertre April $60.48 | + 1.3 + 2.9 
Total labour mcOME, .....0:5- tok... eee $000,000} April 1,745 | + 1.7 + 6.4 
Industrial Production 
Total (average 1949=100)7 foe). . eee ates, May 197.8 + 4.2 + 5.0 
ManuiaGpuriuee, ac oes: tin rat dhe s «ae Sete renee. May 176.8 + 4.6 + 5.4 
Dare Dies Rhee cance hcl, 6 suo ite v da oct o>) ae ose aR May 182.0 + 5.4 + 6.7 
INOn-currables.¢ Beem uc hid caus she, May 172.4 + 3.7 + 4.3 





(a) Distribution of these figures between male and female workers can be obtained from The 
Labour Force, a monthly publication of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. These figures are the result 
of a monthly survey conducted by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics for the purpose of providing 
estimates of the labour force characteristics of the civilian non-institutional population of working age. 
(More than 35,000 households chosen by area sampling methods in approximately 170 different areas 
in Canada are visited each mcnth.) The civilian labour force is that portion of the civilian non- 
institutional population 14 years of age and over that was employed or unemployed during the survey 
week. 
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COLLECTIVE BARGAINING REVIEW 





Collective Bargaining, Second Quarter, 1963 


During the second quarter of 1963, col- 
lective bargaining in Canada led to the 
signing of 74 major agreements covering 
approximately 90,000 employees. Among 
the new agreements negotiated during the 
period were contracts applying to employees 
in the pulp and paper, rubber and other 
manufacturing industries. Other major 
agreements were signed by employers in 
the logging industry, telephone communica- 
tions and municipal services. 


New collective agreements covering 
approximately 25,000 employees of pulp 
and paper companies in eastern Canada 
and British Columbia were negotiated dur- 
ing the quarter. Of 12 major contracts 
negotiated, seven are for a term of one 
year and five for a term of two years. The 
principal unions conducting these negotia- 
tions were the Papermakers and the Pulp 
and Paper Mill Workers; participating jointly 
with these unions in negotiations with a 
few of the companies in eastern Canada 
were the I.B.E.W., Machinists, International 
Operating Engineers, Plumbers and_ the 
Firemen and Oilers. 


A memorandum of agreement signed in 
Montreal on May 1 by Canadian Inter- 
national Paper and New Brunswick Inter- 
national Paper, a wholly-owned subsidiary, 
was the first of these settlements. It covers 
approximately 6,500 workers at the com- 
panies’ dissolving pulp and kraft mills in 
New Brunswick, Quebec and Ontario for 
a term of two years. 

About one week later in Toronto, a 
bargaining committee of the Papermakers, 
Pulp and Paper Mill Workers and three 
craft unions signed a memorandum of 
agreement for a term of two years that 
applies to 3,500 employees of nine Abitibi 
Power and Paper divisions in Quebec, 
Ontario and Manitoba. 

Other two-year agreements in the pulp 
and paper industry, covering more than 
6,500 workers, were negotiated in Ontario 
by Great Lakes Paper and Marathon Cor- 
poration; and by four companies in Quebec 
and Nova Scotia—Anglo-Canadian Pulp 
and Paper Mills, Bowaters Mersey Paper, 


James MacLaren Company and Domtar 
Pulp and Paper (Newsprint Division)— 
which had conducted joint bargaining. 

The two-year contracts include no general 
wage increases but provide for wage adjust- 
ments of 3 cents an hour for some skilled 
classifications. Improvements in retirement 
plan benefits were an important feature of 
the settlements. The new pension formula 
at Canadian International Paper is to be 
2 per cent of employees’ earnings for service 
prior to January 1, 1946 up to December 
3181962)! paper’ centetrome January), 
1963 to April 30, 1964 and 17% per cent 
from May 1, 1964. The contracts with 
Abitibi Power and Paper, Great Lakes 
Paper and the four companies in Quebec 
and Nova Scotia provide for pension bene- 
fits of 2 per cent of employees’ earnings 
from the founding dates of the plans in 
1947 to December 31, 1962, 1% per cent 
from January 1, 1963 to June 30, 1964 and 
2 per cent from July 1, 1964, with main- 
tenance of past service benefits provided 
when the plans were established. 


One-year contracts were negotiated in 
Ontario and Quebec with Domtar Puip and 
Paper (Howard Smith Division) and Rol- 
land Paper. These agreements give a general 
wage increase of 3 cents an hour. Other 
one-year contracts were signed by Kim- 
berly-Clark, Provincial Paper (Thorold Divi- 
sion) and by Ontario-Minnesota Paper. 
These agreements grant no general wage 
increase but provide for a 3-cent-an-hour 
adjustment for skilled classifications. 

Common features in the eastern Canadian 
pulp and paper settlements included a 
reduction to 20 years of service in the 
qualifying period for four weeks annual 
vacation and a 1-cent increase in evening 
and night shift premiums. The new shift 
differentials are 7 cents and 12 cents in 
three agreements and 8 cents and 11 cents 
in seven agreements. 

In British Columbia, the Papermakers 
and the Pulp and Paper Mill Workers 
reached settlements on behalf of 5,100 
employees of west coast pulp and paper 
companies. Early in June, the Pulp and 
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Paper Mill Workers signed a one-year 
agreement with five companies—Canadian 
Forest Products, Rayonier Canada Limited 
(Port Alice plant), MacMillan, Bloedel and 
Powell River, Crown Zellerbach of Canada 
and Elk Falls Company—which agreed to 
a wage increase of 4 per cent and to im- 
provements in sickness and accident indem- 
nity benefits. One-year contracts incorporat- 
ing the same wage increase and welfare 
provisions were signed a week later by 
the Paperworkers, who represent employees 
in the paper mills of the last three com- 
panies. 

Three pulp and paper mills that had 
joined in contract negotiations with the 
west coast companies in previous years 
were not party to the new settlement with 
the Pulp and Paper Mill Workers, as 
attempts were being made by a new union 
to establish bargaining rights at Celgar 
Limited, B.C. Forest Products and the wood- 
fibre plant of Rayonier Canada Limited. 


In the rubber manufacturing industry, 
the Rubber Workers signed new two-year 
agreements with five companies in Ontario. 
A settlement with Goodyear Tire and Rub- 
ber ended a short strike in April, and gave 
wage increases to approximately 1,500 em- 
ployees: 94 cents an hour for incentive 
workers and 10 cents an hour for day 
workers. The agreement includes improve- 
ments in pension, S.U.B. and health insur- 
ance plans as well. 

In May, the Rubber Workers and Fire- 
stone Tire and Rubber concluded an agree- 
ment covering 1,150 employees that pro- 
vides for wage increases of 9 cents an hour 
for hourly-rated employees and 11 cents 
an hour for incentive workers over a period 
of two years. The parties adopted the 
unanimous recommendations of a concilia- 
tion board by including in the company’s 
health and life insurance and S.U.B. plans 
provisions matching those agreed on in the 
Goodyear Tire and Rubber settlement. 

Subsequently, the Rubber Workers con- 
cluded two-year contracts with Dominion 
Rubber (Footwear and Warehouse Divi- 
sions), Dunlop Canada Limited and B.F. 
Goodrich. Under the agreement with 
Dominion Rubber, wages will rise by 64 
cents an hour for male workers and 3 
cents an hour for female employees during 
the life of the contract. Provision was made 
for a total wage increase of 10 cents an 
hour at Dunlop Canada Limited and of 
8 cents an hour plus classification adjust- 
ments at B.F. Goodrich. 

During the quarter, three major agree- 
ments covering about 3,000 workers in the 
Quebec logging industry were concluded. 
In May, the Carpenters (Lumber and Saw- 
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mill Workers) signea a three-year agreement 
with Anglo-Canadian Paper at Forestville; 
besides wage increases amounting to 11 
cents an hour for hourly-rated employees 
and 20 cents an hour for woodcutters, a 
bonus plan for cutting operations was 
introduced. 

The union also reached a settlement on 
behalf of E.B. Eddy employees at Parent 
and Lower Dumoine. This agreement pro- 
vides for hourly wage increases totalling 11 
to 13 cents over two years and an incentive 
plan for woodcutters. 

In the Gaspe Peninsula, the Bush Work- 
ers’ section of the Farmers’ Union signed 
a one-year contract with Cascapedia Manu- 
facturing and Trading Company; included 
in the settlement were increases in piece 
rates for woodcutters. 

Three major settlements covering more 
than 2,200 non-professional employees of 
hospitals were concluded during the quarter. 

In April, negotiations between the Em- 
ployees’ Union of Hospital Institutions and 
St. Boniface General Hospital in Manitoba 
led to the signing of a two-year agreement 
providing for two annual wage increases 
of 73 -penicent: 

In June, the Service Employees’ Federa- 
tion negotiated a two-year contract with the 
Association Patronale des Services Hospi- 
taliers, bargaining representative of six 
hospitals in Three Rivers, Cap de la Made- 
leine, Shawinigan and La Tuque, Que. 
Under the agreement, wage increases will 
amount to $7 a week for male employees 
and $6 a week for female staff. In addition, 
the work week was reduced from 44 to 40 
hours on May 21, 1963 with full compen- 
sation retroactive to January 1, 1963. 

In Alberta, Calgary General Hospital 
concluded a two-year agreement with the 
Public Employees. The settlement provides 
for wage increases of 3 per cent plus $3.50 
a month in 1963 and 2 per cent plus $3.50 
a month in 1964. 

In the second quarter of 1963, eight 
major contracts covering nearly 9,000 em- 
ployees were signed by municipal govern- 
ments. 

The City of Vancouver negotiated a one- 
year agreement with the Civic Employees’ 
Union under which wages of outside em- 
ployees are to rise by 2.67 per cent. 

Also negotiated in Vancouver was a one- 
year settlement between the B.C. Peace 
Officers’ Federation and the Vancouver 
Board of Police Commissioners that makes 
provision for a wage increase of 2.69 per 
cent for police officers. 

The Public Employees signed a one-year 
contract with the City of Edmonton grant- 
ing a wage increase of 9 cents an hour 
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to 1,700 outside workers. The union also 
negotiated two agreements of two years 
duration with the City of Calgary. One 
contract, applying to 1,200 outside workers, 
provides for a wage increase of 3 per cent 
plus 2 cents an hour in the first year of 
the agreement and an additional wage in- 
crease of 2 per cent plus 2 cents an hour 
in the second year. The other settlement 
embodies similar wage provisions and covers 
700 inside personnel. 


In eastern Canada, the Fire Fighters and 
the City of Montreal reached a settlement 
providing for wage increases of $400 a year 
retroactive to December 1962 and $225 
a year effective December 1963. 


In June, two settlements between the 
Municipal and School Employees’ Federa- 
tion and the City of Quebec were concluded 
after negotiation and arbitration proceedings 
for the renewal of agreements that had 
expired in April 1962. At that time the 
arbitration board established for the nego- 
tiations released a partial report prescribing 
wage terms only. Complete arbitration 
awards were released a year later, but 
disagreement between the city and the 
union led to further discussions that post- 
poned settlement until June. The new agree- 
ments are for two years. Common provi- 
sions include compulsory check-off and four 
weeks vacation after 25 years of service. 
Wage increases amount to 19 cents an hour 
for outside workers and 12 per cent for 
inside personnel. Furthermore, the work 
week for outside workers is to be reduced 
from 45 to 40 hours in November 1963. 


Negotiations in the telephone communi- 
cations industry in Manitoba and Alberta 
resulted in four major settlements covering 
approximately 4,500 workers. The Manitoba 
Telephone System concluded a one-year 
agreement granting a salary increase of 
3 per cent to clerical and maintenance 
personnel who are represented by the Mani- 
toba Telephone Association. A two-year 
contract was signed with the I.B.E.W., 
bargaining agent for the electrical craft 
employees; it provides for two annual wage 
increases© otras, per cent: 

Also negotiated by the I.B.E.W. was a 
one and a half year agreement giving a 
wage increase of 2 per cent to employees 
in the traffic department. Another amend- 


ment to the previous Manitoba Telephone 
contracts is a shorter qualifying period of 
service for four weeks annual vacation; an 
employee will now be entitled to four weeks 
vacation after 30 years of service instead 
of after 35 years, as before. 

In Alberta, the I.B.E.W. concluded a 
one and a half year agreement on behalf 
of telephone operators of Alberta Govern- 
ment Telephones. Besides a wage increase 
of 6 cents an hour, the 374-hour work week 
will be extended from Calgary, Edmonton, 
Lethbridge and Red Deer to all other 
permanent toll centres. 

In a vote conducted on June 25, the 
Steelworkers in Sudbury and Port Col- 
borne were given authority to call a strike 
against International Nickel after a con- 
ciliation board appointed in February was 
unable to effect a settlement. The Steel- 
workers had been conducting joint bargain- 
ing on behalf of the two locals since 
November 1962 after they replaced the 
Mine, Mill and Smelter Workers as _ bar- 
gaining agent. 

Three areas were in dispute: the type 
of pension plan, wages and union security. 
The company proposed a new pension plan 
plus a security fund in place of its prevail- 
ing non-contributory pension scheme. The 
position adopted by the Steelworkers was 
that the change from the current retirement 
system to the proposed pension plan and 
security fund would mean lower pension 
benefits for a number of employees; the 
company maintained that although 19 per 
cent of the present labour force would be 
so affected, the over-all advantages of the 
new formula would have offset the reduc- 
tion in pension to the 19 per cent. 


The conciliation board chairman recom- 
mended that the pension and security fund 
plan be adopted, provided that present 
employees receive equitable treatment in 
relation to existing pension benefits. 

The company also proposed changing the 
compulsory check-off contained in the pre- 
vious contract with the Mine, Mill and 
Smelter Workers to a voluntary check-off; 
the chairman recommended that the com- 
pulsory check-off be maintained. 

The other two members of the Board 
submitted their own proposals for settle- 
ment. 


ie ee 
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Collective Bargaining Scene 


Agreements covering 500 or more employees, 
excluding those in the construction industry 


Part |—Agreements Expiring During July, August and September 


(except those under negotiation in June) 


Company and Location Union 
Consolidated Paper, Nicabau, Que. ................... Bush Wkrs., Farmers’ Union (Ind.) 
Dominion Electrohome Industries, Kitchener, 

Ont ee Sitio BO Pa ane. se aon ae oer elias, TEN Nat. Council of Cdn. Labour (Ind.) 
Dominion Stores, Montreal & vicinity, Que. ........ Retail Clerks (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Donnacona Paper, Riviere Jacques-Cartier, Que. Pulp & Paper Wkrs. Federation (CNTU) 
DuPont of Canada, Maitland, Ont. ...........00000... Chemical Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Fraser Cos., Atholville, Edmundston & New- 

Castles NMI e .ot-r. cette eon tert cs iste rsontts Pulp & Paper Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
House of Seagram, Que., Ont. & B.C. ................ Distillery Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Maritime Tel. & Tel., company-wide .................... I.B.E.W. (AFL-CIO/CLC) (traffic empl.) 
McIntyre Porcupine Mines, Schumacher, Ont. .... Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Molson’s Brewery, Montreal, Que. .....................0 Empl. Assn. (Ind.) 
Winnipeg Metro., (Transit Dept.), Man. ............ Street Railway Empl. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Part {l—Negofiations in Progress During June 


Bargaining 
Company and Location Union 
Aluminum Co., Kitimat & Kemano, B.C. ............ Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Belt Mfrs. Assn., Montreal, Que. ...............00000006 Ladies’ Garment Wkrs., (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Bowater’s Nfld. Pulp & Paper, Corner Brook, 
NGG oR i er ee etree cee. Paper Makers (AFL-CIO/CLC), Pulp & Paper 
Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) & others 
CBC... cOmMMaANnY<widGr skwicer a tet ee es Radio & T.V. Empl. (ARTEC) (Ind.) 
CIR. NOt ‘Sydney. IN Sige ecaear ee ao I.L.A. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Canada Steamship Lines, Ont. & Que. ................ Railway Clerks (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Commission des Ecoles Catholiques, Montreal, 
Quert ven: Beats ee cle I ee. Public Service Empl. Federation (CNTU) 
(maintenance empl.) 
Consolidated Paper, Grand’Mere, Que. ................ Paper Makers (AFL-CIO/CLC) & Pulp & 


Paper Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Consolidated Paper, Cap de la Madeleine & Three 


RiversiQuest. gree eet. cee... Paper Makers (AFL-CIO/CLC) & Pulp & 
Paper Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Consolidated Paper, Shawinigan, Que. .................. Paper Makers (AFL-CIO/CLC) & Pulp & 


Paper Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Council of Printing Industries, Toronto, Ont. ..... Typographical Union (AFL-CIO/CLC) (com- 
posing room empl.) 


Denison Mines, Elliot Lake, Ont. ..........00.00000... Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Heeb. EGdy, Fill, “Ouest ero eaceins Paper Makers (AFL-CIO/CLC), Pulp & Paper 
Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) & others 
Employing Printers’ Assn., Montreal, Que. ........ Bookbinders (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Employing Printers’ Assn., Montreal, Que. ........ Printing Pressmen (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Domil Limited, Sherbrooke, Que. .........00.000.0.0..... Textile Federation (CNTU) 
Dominion Oilcloth & Linoleum, Montreal, Que. CNTU-chartered local 
Dominion Steel & Coal, Montreal, Que. ............ Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Dominion Steel & Coal, Sydney, N.S. 2.0.0.0... Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Dominion Steel & Coal, Trenton, N.S. ................ Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Domtar Pulp & Paper (Kraft & Boxboard Div.), 
Windsor, (QUC. MH. fe. cit Ree... ree «2 Pulp & Paper Wkrs. Federation (CNTU) 
Domtar Pulp & Paper (Newsprint Div.), Red 
Rock Ont.nae tates 4: es ee. UE... Paper Makers (AFL-CIO/CLC), Pulp & Paper 


Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) & others 
Domtar Newsprint (Donnacona Paper), Donna- 


€bna, MOUG ei ee. fish. tet. Peebee seein de... Pulp & Paper Wkrs. Federation (CNTU) 
Dress. Mits, Guild, Toronto; Ont; 2-7. een ee Ladies’ Garment Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Gaspesia woods contractors, Chandler, Ont. ..... Bush Wkrs., Farmers’ Union (Ind.) 
Hamilton; City¢Ontigcnehah<...30h oat ee... Public Empl. (CLC) (office empl.) 
Hamilton: City a0 nti, i:. Anse eee Public Service Empl. (CLC) (outside empl.) 
Hotel Dieu St. Vallier, Chicoutimi, Que. .............. Service Empl. Federation (CNTU) 
K..V.P, Compaty, .espanola, Ont) ee ts. Paper Makers (AFL-CIO/CLC), Pulp & Paper 


Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) & I.B.E.W. 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Manitoba Rolling Mill, Selkirk, Man. ................ Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Miner RubbermaGranby, Que. ee: Rubber Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Dress & Sportswear Mfrs. Guild, Montreal, 
Que...Ahs -- pets LE owe nee Rane... Ladies’ Garment Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
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Company and Location Union 
New Brunswick Power Commission, province- 


tn {aE EE SR Re ENE <r en ae erie: I.B.E.W. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Ontarioahaper pe Lborold; VO Mbp ieee ccdh ee tates an-toons Paper Makers (AFL-CIO/CLC), Pulp & Paper 
Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) & others 
Ottawa Civic Hospital, Ottawa, Ont. 0.00.00... Public Empl. (CLC) 
Price Bros., Kenogami & Riverbend, Que. .......... Pulp & Paper Wkrs. Federation (CNTU) 
Quebec Cartier Mining, Port Cartier & Lac 
Gate yal AC rans HED. cna the at aieenaen tase keen tateshs aca Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Quebec North Shore Paper, Baie Comeau, Que. Paper Makers (AFL-CIO/CLC) & Pulp & 
Paper Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Ret cAteV IClOr eIVLONL fede UCSD oc th fear cece cop ssa Salaried Empl. Assn. (Ind.) 
ES. & A. Robinson (Can.), Leaside,, Ont. ........: Printing Pressmen (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Royal Alexandra Hospital, Edmonton, Alta. ........ Public Empl. (CLC) 
TGA Meompanvewidle. AAP ate ieee cece tees Air Line Flight Attendants (CLC) 
TO ARSCOMPANY=WIGer bts wae seccsahe Menten cet inden Air Line Pilots (Ind.) 
TCA COMPANY Wi Orr otk tee erat iene merodctee cea ts Sales Empl. (Ind.) 
Union composing rooms, Toronto, Ont. ............ Typographical Union (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Wabasso Cotton, Grand’Mere, Shawinigan & 

THreee Rivers, QUI kt scicae sg daca ecteek United Textile Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Winniper | GityauManmg a: eee oF... aL Public Service Empl. (CLC) 
Winnipeg General Hospital, Winnipeg, Man. .... Public Empl. (CLC) 
W imnipesalVelr Ose AN Av. .teh cos eee octane: Public Service Empl. (CLC) 

Conciliation Officer 

AyerswisimitédscLachute? Queis4.. 40. 9Gh United Textile Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
GRE Acompanyrwidelseuctnit Ieee ak. Broadcast Empl. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Dominion Rubber (Rubber Div.), St. Jerome, 

Oe RG se ee PE PII veces sos Rubber Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Dominion Rubber (Tire Div.), Kitchener, Ont. Rubber Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Dominion Steel & Coal (Cdn. Bridge), Walker- 


0 AUP Gs] ROOTES ee Zee PRE PTs Gene eM I PLL MN eee Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
mituness Limited... Oshawa: Ontos cues eres ashok Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Ke V-Pa Company, .espanola.: Onts s..,2.23.4b ae So ees (Lumber & Sawmill Wkrs.) (AFL- 
/CLC) 
Northern Forest Products, Port Arthur, Ont. .... Carpenters (Lumber & Sawmill Wkrs.) (AFL- 
CIO/CLC) 
Quebec Hydro-Electric Comm., Montreal, Que. Office Empl. Assn. (Ind.) 
Regent Knitting Mills, St. Jerome, Que. ............ Textile Wkrs. Union (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Shipping Federation of Canada, Halifax, N.S., 
Saint John, N.B., Montreal, Quebec & Three 
ARIV OLS i UG2 ex. iy Oe, Sere Es eee «alc I.L.A. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Stanrock Uranium Mines, Elliot Lake, Ont. ........ Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Conciliation Board 
Assn. Patronale des Services Hospitaliers, Que- 


Dees Ouse errr £8 Pee ei cshateteccttieeetesecte Se ee Federation (CNTU) (male 
empl. 
Assn. Patronale des Services Hospitaliers, Que- 
beech Question. ia Aes BAS. es ee Benne ee Federation (CNTU) (female 
empl. 
Bras Oi ClarksontOntyeeer ee Le eS Oil Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Cdn. British Aluminum, Baie Comeau, Que. ..... Metal Trades’ Federation (CNTU) 
Domimionn@oalMGlace*Bayy Ns. 2208. ee Mine Wkrs. (Ind.) 
Eastern Canada Stevedoring & two others, 
FlotantosOnt! We: 0. ie Saeeieeh aa A: Per CAPE-CIO/CLC) 
Fairey Aviation, Eastern Passage, N.S. ................ Machinists (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Falconbridge Nickel, Falconbridge, Ont. ............ Mine, Mill & Smelter Wkrs. (Ind.) 


Fisheries Assn. & Cold Storage Cos., B.C. ........ United Fishermen (Ind.) & Native Brother- 


hood (Ind.) (shore wkrs.) 


Pisheries® ASsnee Dice ees cette eet es United Fishermen (Ind.) (tendermen) 
Goodyear Cotton, St. Hyacinthe, Que. ................ Textile Federation (CNTU 
MarathonCorp), Port ‘Arthur}- Ont.) ...21..../..)... Carpenters (Lumber & Sawmill Wkrs.) (AFL- 
GIO7CEC) 
Old Sydney Collieries, Sydney Mines, N.S. ........ Mine Wkrs. (Ind.) 
Toronto General Hospital, Toronto, Ont. ............ Building Service Empl. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Post-Conciliation Bargaining 
B.C. Shipping Federation, various ports, B.C. ..... Longshoremen & Warehousemen (CLC) 
Hat & Cap Mfrs. Assn., Montreal, Que. ............ Hatters (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
International Nickel, Port Colborne & Sudbury, 
Ontitinn a ed OR TR RS Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Arbitration 
Hotel 7Empresss(CPR);> Victoria? B:Cot..e. ak Railway, Transport & General Wkrs. (CLC) 
Kimberly-Clark & Spruce Falls Paper, Kapus- ; 
kasinei& Lionglac, Ont? maces A... Carpenters (Lumber & Sawmill Wkrs.) (AFL- 
CIO/CLC) 
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Work Stoppage 


Company and Location Union 
David & Frere, Montréal; Que. 1h. oe.ccee-e cane Empl. Assn. (Ind.) 


Part III—Seitlements Reached During June 1963 


(A summary of major terms on the basis of information immediately available. Figures on 
the number of employees covered are approximate.) 

ALBERTA GOVERNMENT TELEPHONES, PROVINCE-WIDE—I.B.E.W. (AFL-CIO/CLC) (TRAFFIC 
EMPL.): 14-yr. agreement covering 1,200 empl.—wage increase of 6¢ an hr. eff. May 1, 1963; 
work week of 374 hrs. (formerly 40 hrs.) to be extended from Calgary, Edmonton, Lethbridge and 
Red Deer to all other permanent toll centres eff. Jan. 1, 1964; rate for operator $1.20 an hr. 


ASSN. DES MARCHANDS DETAILLANTS, QUEBEC & DISTRICT, QUE.—METAL TRADES’ FEDERATION 
(CNTU) (GARAGE EMPL.): 3-yr. agreement covering 700 empl.—wage increases of 10¢ an hr. 
eff. July 1, 1963, 2¢ an hr. eff. July 1, 1964, 2¢ an hr. eff. Jan. 1, 1965, 2¢ an hr. eff. July 1, 
1965 and 5¢ an hr. eff. Dec. 31, 1965; 3 wks. vacation after 15 yrs. (formerly after 17 yrs.); 
employer to pay $2 a wk. per empl. toward life-accident_hospitalization plan; modified Rand 
formula introduced; rate for class A motor-mechanic after Dec. 31, 1965 will be $2.28 an hr. 


ASSN. DES MARCHANDS DETAILLANTS (PRODUITS ALIMENTAIRES), QUEBEC, QuUE.—COMMERCE 
EMPL. FEDERATION (CNTU): 2-yr. agreement covering 1,500 empl.—wage increase of $5 a wk. 
eff. July 1, 1963. 

ASSN. PATRONALE DES SERVICES HOSPITALIERS, THREE RIVERS, CAP DE LA MADELEINE, 
SHAWINIGAN & LA TUQUE, QUE.—SERVICE EMPL. FEDERATION (CNTU): 2-yr. agreement covering 
1,000 empl.—wage increase of $5 a wk. for male empl. and $4 a wk. for female empl. retroactive 
to Jan. 1, 1963; general wage increase of $2 a wk. eff. Jan. 1, 1964; work week reduced to 40 hrs. 
eff. May 21, 1963 (formerly 44 hrs.) with full compensation retroactive to Jan. 1, 1963; rate for 
Jabourer after Jan. 1, 1964 will be $60 a wk. 


B.C. Hotets Assn., NEW WESTMINSTER, BURNABY, FRASER VALLEY, B.C.—HoTEL EMPL. 
(AFL-CIO/CLC): 2-yr. agreement covering 700 empl.—wage increases of 5¢ an hr. retroactive 
to Jan. 1, 1963 and 4¢ an hr. eff. Jan. 1. 1964 for beverage room waiters and 5¢ an hr. 
retroactive to Jan. 1, 1963 and S¢ an hr. eff. Jan. 1, 1964 for mixerologists and service wkrs.; rate 
for dishwasher after Jan. 1, 1964 will be $1.20 an hr. 

CALGARY City, ALTA.-PuBLIC EMPL. (CLC) (INSIDE EMPL.): 2-yr. agreement covering 700 
empl.—wage increases of 3% plus $3.50 a mo. retroactive to Jan. 1, 1963 and 2% plus $3.50 a mo. 
eff. Jan. 1, 1964; additional classification adjustments. 


CaLGary City, ALTA.—PusBLic EmpL. (CLC) (oUTSIDE EMPL.): 2-yr. agreement covering 
1,200 empl.—wage increases of 3% plus 2¢ an hr. retroactive to Jan. 1, 1963 and 2% plus 2¢ 
an hr. eff. Jan. 1, 1964; rate for labourer I after Jan. 1, 1964 will be $1.91 an hr. 


CALGARY GENERAL HospiTaL, CaLGaRy, ALTA.—PusBLic EMPL. (CLC): 2-yr. agreement 
covering 600 empl.—wage increases of 3% plus $3.50 a mo. retroactive to Jan. 1, 1963 and 2% 
plus $3.50 a mo. eff. Jan. 1, 1964; rate for orderly after Jan. 1, 1964 will be $279 a mo. 

CANADA CEMENT, N.B., QUE., ONT., MAN. & ALTA——CEMENT Wkxrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC): 2-yr. 
agreement covering 1,400 empl.—wage increases of 7¢ an hr. eff. July 1, 1963 and 7¢ an hr. 
eff. July 1, 1964; 3 wks. vacation after 12 yrs. of service eff. Jan. 1, 1964 (at present after 15 
yrs.); evening and night shift premiums increased to 10¢ and 14¢ respectively (formerly 8¢ and 
12¢); premium for Sunday work to be increased to 1 4/10 regular rate of pay eff. July 1, 1964 
and 1 5/10 eff. June 30, 1965 (at present 1 3/10 regular rate of pay); employer contribution toward 
S.U.B. plan increased to 5¢ an hr. (formerly 4¢ an hr.); employer contribution toward group 
insurance fund increased to 8¢ an hr. (formerly 6¢ an hr.) and employee contribution increased 
to 4¢ an hr. (formerly 3¢ an hr.); rate for labourer after July 1, 1964 will be $2.15 an hr. 

CpN. SUGAR FACTORIES, PICTURE BUTTE, RAYMOND & TABER, ALTA.—CLC-CHARTERED LOCAL: 
2-yr. agreement covering 1,000 empl—wage increases of $20 a mo. eff. July 1, 1963 and $18 a mo. 
eff. July 1, 1964 for permanent monthly-paid empl.; wage increases of 11¢ an hr. eff. July 1, 
1963 and 10¢ an hr. eff. July 1, 1964 for permanent hourly-rated empl.; wage increases of 6¢ 
an hr. eff. July 1, 1963 and S¢ an hr. eff. July 1, 1964 for temporary empl.; 4 wks. vacation 
after 18 yrs. of service (formerly after 20 yrs.) and 3 wks. vacation after 7 yrs. of service 
(formerly after 8 yrs.); all empl. retiring on‘pension to receive $1,000 paid-up group life insurance 
policy; rate for permanent yard and factory labourer after July 1, 1964 will be $2.15 an hr. 
and rate for seasonal labourer after July 1, 1964 will be $1.45 an hr. 

CDN. WESTINGHOUSE, THREE RIVERS, QueE.—I.B.E.W. (AFL-CIO/CLC): 3-yr. agreement 
covering 500 empl.—wage increases of 5¢ an hr. retroactive to May 31, 1963, 4¢ an hr. eff. June 
15, 1964 and 4¢ an hr. eff. June 15, 1965 for male empl.; wage increases of 3¢ to 5¢ an hr. 
retroactive to May 1, 1963, 3¢ to 6¢ an hr. eff. June 15, 1964 and 5¢ an hr. eff. June 1965 for 
female empl.; work week for male empl. to be reduced to 40 hrs. (at present 424 hrs.) with 
maintenance of pay eff. June 15, 1964; 1 wk. and 2 days vacation after 2yrs. of service (formerly 
1 wk. after 1 yr. and 2 wks. after 3 yrs.) and 4 wks. after 25 yrs.; evening and night shift 
premiums increased to 8¢ and 10¢ an hr. respectively (formerly 7¢ and 9¢); minimum hiring rate 
for female empl. increased from $1.10 an hr. to $1.15 an hr.; company to implement job 
evaluation plan eff. Dec. 1, 1963 resulting in wage adjustment of 4¢ an hr. for male empl. 

CASCAPEDIA MFG. & TRADING, GASPE PENINSULA, QUE.—BUSH WKRS., FARMERS’ UNION (IND.): 
l-yr. agreement covering 500 empl.—increases in piece rates: for cutting pulpwood and stump 
piling, including cutting of roads suitable for hauling by horse, $6.15 a cord (formerly $6.05); 
for cutting, skidding and piling pulpwood on road or streams, $6.75 a cord (formerly $6.65); 
for trail-cut wood, $5.35 a cord (formerly $5.25); rate for labourer to be $10 a day (formerly 
$9.90). 
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CLOTHING Mers. ASSN., FARNHAM, QUEBEC & VICTORIAVILLE, QuUE.—CLOTHING WKRS. 
FEDERATION (CNTU): 2-yr. agreement covering 1,200 empl.—wage increase of 34% of minimum 
rate for all empl. eff. July 1, 1963; additional classification adjustments of 1%; 1 additional paid 
holiday; vacation pay to be 6% after 8 yrs. of service and 8% after 17 yrs. of service. 

DAIRIES (VARIOUS), WANCOUVER & NEW WESTMINSTER, B.C.—TEAMSTERS (IND.): 2-yr. agree- 
aA le BOR eu p erage LEAR, Oe 10¢ an hr. retroactive to April 1, 1963 and 5¢ an 

r. eff. April 1, ; improvements in sick leave provisions; rate for dairy work j 
1964 will be $2.26 an hr. 7 bikin euiiibinoud 5 

DOMINION GLASS, WALLACEBURG, ONT.—GLAss & CERAMIC Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC): 3-yr. 
agreement covering 800 empl.—wage increases of 9¢ an hr. eff. July 5, 1963, 5¢ an hr. eff. July 5 
ee and ne an ree en =e wees amici. Sareea ton adjustments; 3 wks. vacation after 

yrs. of service (formerly after yrs.); jury dut lowance introd : 
after July 5, 1965 will be $1.81 an hr. ee A 

OMINION RUBBER (FOOTWEAR & WAREHOUSE Divs.), GUELPH & KITCHENER, ONT.—RUBBER 
Wxrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC): 2-yr. agreement covering 650 empl.—hourly wage increases of 3¢ for 
male empl. and 14¢ for female empl. eff. June 1, 1963, and 34¢ for male empl. and 14¢ for 
female empl. eff. June 1, 1964; 4 wks. vacation after 22 yrs. of service (formerly after 25 yrs.). 

DUNLOP CANADA, TORONTO, ONT.—RUBBER Wxrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC): 2-yr. agreement covering 
550 empl.—wage increases of 4¢ an hr. eff. May 1, 1963 and 6¢ an hr. eff. May 1, 1964; rate 
for mixed stock storekeeper after May 1, 1964 will be $2.11 an hr. 

EASTERN CANADA NEWSPRINT GROUP, QUE. & N.S.—PAPER Makers (AFL-CIO/CLC), PuLP 
& PapeR Mitt Wxrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) & OTHERS: 2-yr. agreement covering 5,000 empl.—no 
general wage changes; wage increase of 3¢ an hr. for skilled trades (not applicable to shift 
electricians at Anglo-Cdn. Pulp & Paper); evening and night shift premiums to be increased to 
8¢ and 11¢ respectively eff. May 1, 1964 (at present 7¢ and 10¢); 4 wks. vacation after 20 yrs. 
of service eff. Jan. 1, 1964 (at present after 23 yrs.); boss machine tender’s differential increased 
from 18¢ an hr. to 25¢ an hr. above highest machine tender’s rate, in mill concerned, for each 
machine supervised; pension for retiring empl. to be 2% of earnings from effective date of 
founding of respective plan to Dec. 31, 1962; 13% of earnings from Jan. 1, 1963 to June 30, 
1964; and 2% of earnings from July 1, 1964; past service benefit provided at origin of plan to 
be maintained; retirement plan amendments shall not be negotiable before May 1, 1967 and 
will be renewed annually thereafter unless subject to collective bargaining; each company except 
Domtar Newsprint to contribute $2.25 a mo. additional per employee eff. May 1, 1964 which, by 
local negotiation, may be applied to either group insurance and/or other existing benefits, or 
to a direct reduction of employees’ monthly contributions; Domtar Newsprint to increase con- 
tributions toward group insurance in the following steps: married employees, $2.25 a mo. and single 
employees $1.75 a mo. eff. May 1, 1963; married employees, $2.25 a mo. and single employees 
$1 a mo. eff. May 1, 1964. 

E. B. Eppy, ParENT, & Lower DUMOINE, QUE.—CARPENTERS (LUMBER & SAWMILL WKRS.) 
(AFL-CIO/CLC): 2-yr. agreement covering 500 empl.—wage increases of 6¢ to 8¢ an hr. eff. July 
1, 1963 and 5¢ an hr. eff. July 1, 1964 for day wkrs.; piece rate bonuses of 5¢ a cord for first 
100 cords, 10¢ a cord for first 150 cords, 15¢ a cord for first 200 cords eff. July 1, 1963; piece rate 
bonuses of 10¢ a cord for first 100 cords, 15¢ a cord for first 150 cords and 20¢ a cord for 
first 200 cords eff. July 1, 1964; Christmas Day to be paid holiday; vacation pay to be 3% 
of gross earnings after 90 days of work (formerly 24%); compulsory union membership for 
new employees within 13 days of employment (formerly after 30 days employment in the 
contract year). 

EDMONTON City, ALTA.—PusBLic Empi. (CLC) (OUTSIDE EMPL.): 1-yr. agreement covering 
ae empl.—wage increase of 9¢ an hr. retroactive to Dec. 23, 1962; rate for labourer $1.88 an 

ee 

B. F. GoopricH, KITCHENER, ONT.—RUBBER Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC): 2-yr. agreement 
covering 700 empl.—wage increases of 4¢ an hr. eff. June 1, 1963 and 4¢ an hr. eff. June 1, 
1964; additional classification adjustments; rate for braided hose roller and wrapper after June 1, 
1964 will be $1.81 an hr. 

H. J. HeINz, LEAMINGTON, ONT.—PACKINGHOUSE Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC): 2-yr. agreement 
covering 800 empl—wage increases of 6¢ an hr. retroactive to Feb. 1, 1963 and 6¢ an hr. eff. 
Feb. 1, 1964; 3 wks. vacation after 10 yrs. of service eff. Jan. 1, 1964 (at present after 12 yrs.); 
night shift premium to be increased to 9¢ (formerly 8¢); weekly indemnity payable up to 26 wks. 
(formerly 3 wks.); rate for general production worker “C’” after Feb. 1, 1964 will be $1.94 an hr. 

KIMBERLY-CLARK PAPER, TERRACE BAY, ONT.—PULP & PAPER MILL WKRS. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
& I.B.E.W. (AFL-CIO/CLC): 1-yr. agreement covering 500 empl.—no general wage changes, wage 
increase of 3¢ an hr. for skilled trades eff. May 1, 1963; 4 wks. vacation after 20 yrs. of service 
(formerly after 23 yrs.); evening and night shift premiums increased to 8¢ and 11¢ respectively 
eff. May 1, 1963 (formerly 7¢ and 10¢); sick leave to start after 7 days of illness (formerly after 
14 days); monthly company contributions toward P.S.I. plan to be $6 for married employees 
(formerly $1.25) and $2.25 (formerly $1.25) for single employees; rate for labourer $2 an hr. 

Lever Bros., TORONTO, ONT.—CHEMICAL Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC): 1-yr. agreement covering 
550 empl.—wage increases of from 5¢ an hr. on base labour rate to 74¢ an hr. for skilled 
trades retroactive to March 17, 1963; further increase of 5¢ an hr. to be implemented on com- 
pletion of job evaluation program but eff. Sept. 15, 1963 for jobs classified at similar or higher 
rates; rate for labourer after Sept. 15, 1963 will be $2.075 an hr. 

MacDonaLp ToBAcco, MONTREAL, QueE.—Tosacco Wxrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC): 2-yr. agreement 
covering 1,400 empl.—wage increases of 9¢ an hr. eff. May 1, 1963 and 4¢ an hr. eff. May 1, 
1964; work week to be reduced to 373 hrs. eff. Aug. 12, 1963 (at present 40 hrs.) with maintenance 
of pay; 3 wks. vacation after 10 yrs. of service (formerly after 12 yrs.). 

MACMILLAN, BLOEDEL & POWELL RIVER & OTHERS, B.C. CoAst—PAPER MAKERS (AFL-CIO/ 
CLC): 1-yr. agreement covering 700 empl.—wage increase of 4%; weekly accident and sickness 
indemnity increased to $50 (formerly $40) payable up to 39 wks. (formerly 26 wks.); rate for 
washroom and basement cleaner will be $2.18 an hr. 
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MACMILLAN, BLOEDEL & POWELL RIVER & OTHERS, B.C. CoAsT—PULP & PAPER MILL WERS. 
(AFL-CIO/CLC): 1-yr. agreement covering 4,400 empl—wage increase of 4%; weekly accident 
and sickness indemnity increased to $50 (formerly $40) payable up to 39 wks. (formerly 26 
wks.); rate for labourer will be $2.18 an hr. 

MANITOBA TELEPHONE—MAN. TELEPHONE ASSN. (IND.) (CLERICAL & MAINTENANCE EMPL.): 
l-yr. agreement covering 1,400 empl.—salary increase of 3%; 4 wks. vacation after 30 yrs. of 
service (formerly after 35 yrs.); rate for clerk I $176 a mo. 

MANITOBA TELEPHONE—I.B.E.W. (AFL-CIO/CLC) (ELECTRICAL CRAFT EMPL.): 2-yr. agree- 
ment covering 1,000 empl.—wage increases of 3% retroactive to April 1, 1963 and 3% cumulative 
increase eff. April 1, 1964; 4 wks. vacation after 30 yrs. of service (formerly after 35 yrs.); rate 
for journeyman after April 1, 1964 will be $2.38 an hr. 

MANITOBA TELEPHONE—I.B.E.W. (AFL-CIO/CLC) (TRAFFIC EMPL): 1-yr. agreement covering 
980 empl.—wage increase of 2%. 

MARATHON CorP., MARATHON, ONT.—PULP & PAPER Mitt Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC): 2-yr. 
agreement covering 500 empl.—no general wage changes; wage increase of 3¢ an hr. for skilled 
trades eff. May 1, 1963; evening and night shift premiums increased to 8¢ and 11¢ an hr. 
respectively (formerly 7¢ and 10¢); employer to pay medical insurance premiums—$1.50 for single 
employees and $4.50 for married employees eff. July 1, 1963; weekly indemnity payable up to 13 
wks. at $45.50 a wk. eff. July 1, 1963; rate for labourer $2 an hr. 

ONTARIO-MINNESOTA PAPER, ForT FRANCES & KENORA, ONT.—PAPER Makers (AFL-CIO/ 
CLC), Pure & PAPER Mitt Wxrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) & OTHERS: 1-yr. agreement covering 1,190 
empl.—no general wage changes; wage adjustment of 3¢ an hr. for some skilled classifications 
eff. May 1, 1963; 4 wks. vacation after 20 yrs. of service (formerly after 21 yrs.); evening and 
night shift premiums increased to 8¢ and 11¢ respectively eff. May 1, 1963 (formerly 7¢ and 10¢); 
employee relieving salaried supervisors at company request (heretofore receiving 18¢ an hr. above 
regular pay) to receive 20¢ an hr. eff. May 1, 1963; arbitration board in respect to a grievance 
involving discharge shall be entitled to modify such a penalty as in its opinion is just and 
equitable; employer to pay full cost of ward coverage for medical, surgical and hospitalization 
insurance; company-paid basic life insurance $4,000 for rates commencing at $1.92 an hr. and 
$5,000 for rates of $2.31 and over, to be adjusted Nov. 1 each yr.; contributory supplementary 
life insurance ranging from $2,000 to $5,000, depending on hourly wage rates, available to empl. 
with empl. contributing 30¢ to $1.50 a mo.; employer to provide fully-paid group life insurance 
of $1,000 for employees retiring after May 1, 1963; rate for labourer $2.03 an hr. 


PROVINCIAL PAPER, THOROLD, ONT.—PULP & PAPER Mitt Wkxrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC): 1-yr. 
agreement covering 600 empl.—no wage changes; 4 wks. vacation after 20 yrs. of service (formerly 
after 25 yrs.); evening and night shift premiums increased to 7¢ and 12¢ respectively eff. May 1, 
1963 (formerly 6¢ and 11¢); employer contribution toward hospital and medical-surgical insurance 
and weekly indemnity plan increased by $8.10 a mo. for married employees with family coverage, 
$8 a mo. for married employees and $4 a mo. for single employees; employer to maintain $2,000 
group life insurance for all male employees retiring at age 65 after April 30, 1963 at no cost 
to retired employee; insurance benefits for female employees to remain unchanged; provision for 
jury duty pay introduced; rate for labourer $1.93 an hr. 


QUEBEC CITY, QUE.—MUNICIPAL & SCHOOL EMPL. FEDERATION (IND.) (INSIDE EMPL.): 2-yr. 
agreement covering 500 empl.—wage increases of 10% retroactive to May 1, 1962 and 2% eff. 
May 1, 1963; winter hrs. to be 31 hrs., 40 mins. a wk. and summer hrs. to be 29 hrs. 10 mins. 
a wk.; 4 wks. vacation after 25 yrs. of service; provision for compulsory check-off; minimum 
rate for junior clerk after May 1, 1963 will be $2,895 per annum. 


QuEBEC City, QUE.—MUNICIPAL & SCHOOL EMPL. FEDERATION (IND.) (OUTSIDE EMPL.): 2-yr. 
agreement covering 750 empl.—wage increases of 17¢ an hr. retroactive to May 1, 1962 and 2¢ 
an hr. eff. May 1, 1963; work week to be reduced from 45 hrs. to 40 hrs. a wk. eff. Nov. 1, 
1963; 4 wks. vacation after 25 yrs. of service (no previous provision); provision for compulsory 
check-off; rate for labourer after May 1, 1963 will be $1.60 an hr. 

ROLLAND PAPER, MONT ROLLAND & ST. JEROME, QUE.—PAPER MAKERS (AFL-CIO/CLC) & 
PULP & PAPER Mitt Wxrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC): 1-yr. agreement covering 650 empl.—general wage 
increase of 3¢ an hr. eff. May 1, 1963; 4 wks. vacation after 20 yrs. of service (formerly after 
25 yrs.); evening and night shift premiums increased to 7¢ and 12¢ respectively (formerly 6¢ and 
a ; ae we for jury duty pay introduced; improvements in welfare plan; rate for labourer 

.92 an hr. 

SASKATCHEWAN GOVERNMENT— SASK. GOVT. EMPL. ASSN. (IND.) (LABOUR SERVICE EMPL.): 
2-yr. agreement covering 1,500 empl.—wage increases of 2% eff. April 1, 1963 and 24% eff. 
April 1, 1964; rate for outside labourer after April 1, 1964 will be $1.56 an hr. 

SHELL OIL, MONTREAL EAST, QUE.—EMPL. COUNCIL (IND.): 2-yr. agreement covering 600 
empl.—wage increase of 7¢ an hr. eff. Feb. 1, 1963 and 8¢ an hr. eff. June 1, 1964; rate for 
labourer after June 1, 1964 will be $1.93 an hr. 

TELEGRAM PUBLISHING, TORONTO, ONT.—NEWSPAPER GUILD (AFL-CIO/CLC): 13-yr. agree- 
ment covering 600 empl.—wage increase of 5.11% on minimum rates retroactive to March 1, 
1963 and general wage increase of $2 a wk. eff. Jan. 1, 1964; work week to be reduced to 
35 hrs. eff. Jan. 1, 1964 (at present 374 hrs.); 4 wks. vacation after 18 yrs. of service; rate for 
messenger after Jan. 1, 1964 will be $50.11 a wk. 

TORONTO STAR, TORONTO, ONT.—NEWSPAPER GuILD (AFL-CIO/CLC): 24-yr. agreement 
covering 1,000 empl.—general wage increase of 4% retroactive to Oct. 1, 1962; wage increase of 
$2 a wk. eff. Oct. 1, 1963 for some classifications; additional classification adjustments; work week 
to be reduced to 35 hrs. eff. Jan. 1, 1964 (at present 374 hrs.) with maintenance of pay; 4 wks. 
vacation after 18 yrs. of service (formerly after 23 yrs.); pension and health plan improvements 
with normal retirement age to be reduced to 65 (formerly 70); new retraining provisions for 
employees with 3 or more yrs. of service who are displaced by technological change; severance 
pay formula for layoffs to be lump sum of $500, plus 1 wk. pay for each 5 mo. of service up 
to a maximum of 38 wks. pay; rate for office boy after Oct. 1, 1963 will be $61.80 a wk. 
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92nd Annual General Meeting of the 
Canadian Manufacturers Association 


‘’Manufacturing—Canada’s Future’’ is theme of meeting, which consisted of seven 
conferences. Industrial Relations Conference had two sessions with themes, “A 
Progressive Approach to Labour Relations’ and ‘Social Developments in Industry” 


The 92nd annual general meeting of The 
Canadian Manufacturers’ Association, held 
in Toronto on June 2, 3 and 4, had the 
theme, “Manufacturing—Canada’s Future.” 

The meeting, attended by some 1,450 
delegates, included an industrial relations 
conference, a plenary conference on 
economic growth, and a world trade confer- 
ence. There was also a plenary conference 
on management. Additional conferences 
dealt with public relations, taxation, and 
transportation. (The industrial relations con- 
ference and the plenary conference on 
economic growth are the only ones reported 
in detail here.) 

Elected President of the CMA for the 
next term was H. Roy Crabtree, Chairman 
and President, The Wabasso Cotton Com- 
pany Limited, Montreal. 


President’s Address 


“More people than ever before in this 
country of ours are aware that we are now, 
above all else, a manufacturing nation and 
that our national policies must increasingly 
reflect this fact if we are to prosper,” said 
Carl A. Pollock, retiring CMA President 
and President, Dominion Electrohome 
Industries Limited. The emphasis on the 
importance of manufacturing was reflected 
in the theme of the Association’s current 
annual meeting, he added. 

“If, as many believe, our industrial 
future lies in a greater degree of specializa- 
tion than heretofore, we obviously must 
attach the greatest importance to develop- 
ing a better educated and more highly 
trained work force with flexible skills and 
adaptable minds,” he pointed out. 

He reviewed recent government efforts to 
improve the climate for manufacturing 
growth and to expand Canadian export 
trade, such as the industrial expansion con- 
ference and the “Operation World Markets” 
publicity and sales drive launched by the 
Department of ‘Trade and Commerce. 
National and international developments 
affecting manufacturing such as the im- 
position and subsequent removal of import 
surcharges, the appointment of a Royal 
Commission on Taxation, and General De 
Gaulle’s “veto” of Britain’s application for 
European Common Market membership 
had also.:made 1962-63 a notable year. 
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The surcharges, a temporary expedient 
to reinforce the international standing of the 
Canadian dollar, had pointed up Canada’s 
need to reduce our chronically excessive 
consumption of manufactured imports, he 
said. 


The balance of payments problem was 
still with us, Mr. Pollock remarked. The 
“massive” negative balance in our inter- 
national accounts, as in past years, was 
accounted for mostly by a trading deficit 
with the United States. It was therefore 
most important to improve our trade situa- 
tion in relation to the United States. 


The deficit situation with the U.S. in 
effect was forcing Canada to strive to sell 
more in that country while buying less 
there. Although Canadian manufacturers 
themselves were responsible for much of 
the buying done in the U.S., some of the 
machinery, components and materials were 
indispensable; but they should investigate 
Canadian sources of supply, the CMA 
President suggested. In addition, develop- 
ing such Canadian sources was now justified 
much more than had been the case a few 
years before. 


Canadian firms, wherever possible, 
should sell at least as much in the United 
States as they buy there. An increasing 
number of firms was accomplishing this, he 
said, and Association members should also 
continue to convey the “Make, Buy and Sell 
Canadian” message to the Canadian con- 
sumer. 


Exports of finished goods especially should 
be increased, urged Mr. Pollock, and he 
hoped that forthcoming tariff negotiations 
and changes under the new U.S. Trade 
Expansion Act would assist the Canadian 
manufacturer to do this, although nothing 
definite could be predicted as a result of 
that Act, he believed. 

Reverting to the national scene, Mr. 
Pollock described the establishment of an 
Economic Council of Canada and a Canada 
Development Corporation, as announced in 
the Throne Speech, as “obviously of great 
significance to manufacturing industry.” He 
said he was a strong believer, however, in 
manufacturers’ taking the lead themselves 
in doing more planning, otherwise they 
would be “planned” by others. 
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He attributed the failure of the economy 
to grow as fast as the labour force in recent 
years to the slowdown in private invest- 
ment since the mid-fifties, “a slowdown 
attributable in no small measure to the 
relentless pressure on industrial profits.” 
Pointing out that there had been a modest 
improvement in the profit picture in 1962, 
he suggested that there had also been some 
improvement in employment. 

Healthy profits mean high investment which 
means more employment which means an 
expanding economy. This is the regenerative 
circle and a free market economy like ours 
will always be in trouble whenever the circle 
is broken. 


Money spent on plant modernization 
since the second World War had made 
Canada’s manufacturing industry much 
more competitive than it would otherwise 
have become, and it provided many jobs 
that would otherwise not exist today, Mr. 
Pollock declared. 


The CMA President pointed out that 
estimated investment in manufacturing 
plant and equipment this year showed an 
encouraging increase over 1962, but it was 
still much less than in the record year 1957, 
and it had not kept pace with the 15-per- 
cent increase in population since then. To 
maintain the improvement in employment 
and in productive efficiency, this spending 
should be increased considerably, and it 
could take place only in an economic 
climate “that promotes the opportunity of 
a worthwhile return on such investment.” 

Industry’s obligations today, however, 
went far beyond “the updating of mere 
physical plant and equipment”—now they 
also included “the upgrading of human 
skills to meet the challenge of rapid 
technological change.” The whole area of 
retraining, he said, was receiving increasing 
government attention, and it would require 
a high degree of co-operation between 
management, labour and government in the 
years immediately ahead. 

If Canada’s industrial future depended 
on a greater degree of specialization than 
before, as many believed, then “we 
obviously must attach the greatest impor- 
tance to developing a better educated and 
more highly trained work force with flexible 
skills and adaptable minds.” 

Noting with satisfaction that his tenure 
as President had not been marred by any 
industrial dispute of major proportions, 
and that there was a continuing improve- 
ment in labour-management relations, he 
drew attention to the fact that there were 
thousands of collective agreements in force, 
honourably kept by both sides, but that this 
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did not receive the prominence in headlines 
or in speeches that was accorded to in- 
dustrial disputes. 


General Manager’s Report 


The Canadian manufacturing industry 
had expansion and diversification as its 
twin objectives, said J. C. Whitelaw, 
Executive Vice-President and General 
Manager of the CMA, in his annual report. 
Closely related to these was the drive for 
increasing exports, and the proposed world- 
wide tariff reductions. 

If the tariff reductions granted by other 
countries mainly concerned foodstuffs and 
industrial materials requiring little process- 
ing, and if increased exports of such items 
were followed or were counterbalanced by 
increased imports into Canada of manu- 
factured goods, then the result would be 
increased unemployment, he said. 

Reviewing the first complete twelve 
months of the devaluated and stabilized 
“new” dollar, he noted that the results on 
balance had been gratifying, in that import 
replacement had been assisted and that 
many of Canada’s exports had benefited. 
Higher costs, however, had resulted from 
necessary imported parts or materials and 
machinery not available in Canada. The 
effects of devaluation could not yet be 
finally assessed, he noted. 


The strength shown by exports of highly 
manufactured goods had been most 
encouraging, said Mr. Whitelaw. Last 
year, they had been more than half again 
as large as in 1960. He said great credit 
was due to the Canadian manufacturers 
whose initiative and drive had made this 
possible. He hoped that a suitable economic. 
climate would enable them to “deliver the 
goods” at home and abroad, at competitive 
prices, in the future. 


Speaking of the CMA’s “Make, Buy and 
Sell Canadian” campaign, now in operation 
for more than five years, the General 
Manager said it was not an unwarranted 
conclusion to attribute to this program 
much of the improvement in the climate 
for industry that was evident in Canada 
today. 


He pointed out that the program now 
had “powerful, influential” allies such as the 
federal and some provincial Governments. 


Stressing the importance of research and 
development work in the future competi- 
tive ability and growth prospects of Cana- 
dian manufacturers, he pointed out that 
such activity was less in Canada than in 
other industrial nations, and that the 
Association had concerned itself with the 
means for improving this situation. 
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The federal Government, accepting the 
principle of a CMA recommendation, had 
passed legislation in 1962 that provided an 
income tax incentive based on increased 
research-development expenditure. He 
acknowledged that this and additional 
federal Government schemes should serve 
to good effect in their respective fields, but 
the Association had re-emphasized the need 
for other government action, including: the 
provision for more industry representatives 
on the National Research Council, a 
national stock-taking of research activity, 


and further contracting-out tu industry of 
research and development work. 

On unemployment insurance, he reported 
that the Association concurred in practi- 
cally all the recommendations of the 
Report of the Committee of Inquiry (Gill 
Committee), provided that the recom- 
mendations were accepted and implemented 
on an over-all basis and not piecemeal. 

The General Manager reported that the 
Association had gained 398 new members 
during the past fiscal year, and that mem- 
bership now stood at 6,214. 


Industrial Relations Conference 


The Minister of Labour 


“We face the need for training workers 
for new jobs. Our labour force must be 
equipped to cope with new and complex 
job techniques. They must be well enough 
equipped to allow them to move to new 
jobs during their working career, because 
in the future no worker will be sure of an 
uninterrupted career in a single job,” said 
Hon. Allan J. MacEachen, Minister of 
Labour, in the opening address of the 
industrial relations conference. 

He had just told the conference that the 
rapidly increasing pace of technological 
change called for extensive research and 
planning on the part of management, 
not only for the development of new 
products and new markets, “but also to 
answer the questions involved in the use, 
allocation and remuneration of present and 
future manpower.” 

In manpower planning, which is becoming 
a vital function of management, “partic- 
ular attention will have to be given to the 
development of employment opportunities 
for workers who would otherwise face 
displacement caused by changes in produc- 
tion techniques.” And manpower planning 
must be done in the full awareness that 
many established occupations are going to 
decline, existing job content is going to be 
modified, and entirely new occupations are 
going to be developed, Mr. MacEachen 
said. This was where we faced the need for 
training. 

Many mature men and women already 
in the work force need retraining to handle 
changing jobs, others need training that will 
allow them to advance to entirely new 
occupations, and there are men and women 
whose basic education must be upgraded 
before they can be trained for these new 
jobs, the Minister added. 

Referring to the recent expansion of 
facilities for technical and vocational 
training under federal-provincial agreements 
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providing assistance from the federal 
Government, he stressed that the new 
courses must be closely tied to the ever- 
changing needs of our economy, and that 
the schools would need the active co-opera- 
tion of management and the unions in 
developing new training programs. The 
help of these groups was also needed in 
carrying out training in a “realistic employ- 
ment setting.” 

In manpower planning as in training, 
‘“Jabour-management consultation, with gov- 
ernment assistance where it might be 
helpful, can play a useful and a vital part,” 
Mr. MacEachen said. He believed that the 
most helpful kind of consultation was one 
that was carried on continuously, instead of 
being reserved for the periodic bargaining 
sessions involved in contract negotiations. 

He mentioned a few examples of collec- 
tive agreements negotiated recently that 
provided for employment income security, 
or contained plans to increase the mobility 
and adaptability of the work force, “which 
are consistent with the manpower adjust- 
ment program the Government will be 
introducing.” The examples were the 1962 
agreement between the Canadian railways 
and their mnon-operating employees to 
establish an industry-wide fund to cope 
with the effects of manpower adjustments 
that result from technological change (L.G., 
Oct. 1962, p. 1181); the agreement last 
year by more than 50 trucking companies 
in Ontario to meet with the union to find 
ways of re-allocating employees before sub- 
contracting loads by piggyback or broker 
operations; and the master agreement 
signed by a major international manu- 
facturer in 1962, covering employees in 
both the United States and Canada, which 
gave employees preferential hiring rights 
at other company plants, relocation allow- 
ances, and early pensions in the event of 
plant shutdowns. 
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Another agreement recently negotiated in 
Ontario, the Minister said, provided for 
payment by the company of straight-time 
wages for employees who attended training 
classes, up to a total of 216 hours over a 
two-year period. 

Mr. MacEachen began by remarking that 
management and labour in the last few 
years have been changing their atttiudes 
toward one another. “The urgent problems 
presented by technological change provide 
the greatest motivation for today’s self- 
appraisal by labour and management of 
their relations with each other,” he said. 

He pointed out that joint consultation 
in industry at the plant level-was not a new 
idea in Canada, as labour-management com- 
mittees of this kind had been promoted by 
the federal Department of ‘Labour for 
many years. 


That more joint consultation is today 
taking place at the higher levels of labour 
and management, in a spirit of sincerity 
and co-operation, was a most encouraging 
and promising development. 

It seems evident that top management and 
top labour leaders are well aware of the need 
for this partnership approach to planning for 
the many readjustments that will face Cana- 
dian industry in the next few years. I would like 
to see the knowledge they have gained and the 
attitudes they are developing carried on down 
to the plant level and within the plant to the 
supervisor and the shop steward. 


At the conclusion of his address he 
returned to this theme. “Labour and 
management are approaching a new 
maturity in their relations with each other. 
There is a trend toward a more continuous 
relationship, toward joint discussion of 
problems as they arise. Many subjects can 
be discussed more effectively in this way 
than they can in the tense atmosphere of 
a periodic bargaining session. 

“This trend toward continuous consulta- 
tion and co-operation will. become more 
common and widespread. It holds the key 
to many of our industrial problems,” the 
Minister said. 


Dr. Murray G. Ross 


“Fringe benefits are here; they are here 
to stay,” said Dr. Murray G. Ross, Presi- 
dent, York University, Toronto, speaking 
on “Fringe Benefits—The Pattern of 
Developments.” 

“Since 1945”, he said, ‘the total amount 
contributed by Canadian companies to 
pension and welfare plans, workmen’s 
compensation and unemployment insurance 
funds has increased from $156 million a 
year to almost $600 million a _ year. 
Between 1953 and 1961, the cost of fringe 
benefits, as a percentage of payroll, has 
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risen from 15 per cent to well over 25 
per cent, or well over $1,200 per 
employee.” 

And the end was not yet in sight, he 
pointed out. One company, he understood, 
had recently undertaken to provide life- 
time jobs for almost 400 employees, sub- 
ject to certain conditions. “The guaranteed 
annual wage and the guaranteed lifetime job 
are probably not far from receiving wide- 
spread acceptance,” he predicted. 

He believed it possible to commend this 
trend and yet raise “serious questions about 
its consequences for the vitality and growth 
of our society. There can be no doubt that, 
for the majority of workers in the future, 
work will become less strenuous, more 
routine, and less time-consuming.” 

He quoted the British scientist, Arthur 
C. Clarke, who had said recently that the 
“Second Industrial Revolution” involved 
the mechanization not of energy but of 
thought, and that there were now no 
routine non-creative activities of the 
human mind that could not be carried out 
by suitably designed machines. He had 
asked: How would our descendants be 
educated for leisure, when the working 
week would have become only a few 
hours? 

Man could not fulfil himself, said Dr. 
Ross, by routine work a few hours a week 
on a job from which he received “every 
possible assurance of physical security and 
comfort” as long as he lived. All men had 
untapped potentialities that must be devel- 
oped if the individual and the society are 
to be vigorous and well, and these poten- 
tialities did not simply emerge—they 
required the individual to strive and strug- 
gle to develop them. He maintained further 
that “the changed nature of the work and 
the elaborate provisions for security rob 
the individual of the need to strive or to 
struggle in many areas of life—even for 
survival. 

“The result may be not simply a fat, 
flabby society, but millions of frustrated, 
aimless, and unhappy individuals,” Dr. 
Ross said. 

The answer was not to be found in 
retreat from the advances made in social 
security, but in providing other challenges. 
How can we provide encouragement for 
individuals so that they will want to strive 
for worthwhile goals in a world that is 
affluent and almost fully automated? He 
suggested a few answers to his question. 


1. Many of us should become more per- 
sonally and directly involved in the develop- 
ment of our own country. In our form of 
democracy, there should be agreement on 
certain essential developments that have the 
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support of large numbers of citizens who 
want the nation to achieve these national 
goals. 


2. Workers need to be more intimately 
related to the goals of the industries in 
which they work. The worker should be a 
part of the enterprise, he should be involved 
in the struggle for its development, he 
should be an active partner in striving for 
the industry’s success. There may be much 
value in involving workers in some form 
of economic partnership. The fact that 
numerous large firms have introduced profit- 
sharing schemes suggests that the idea has 
merit. “Anything that can make the worker 
a partner in the very real struggle of the 
industry for survival and success would 
encourage his personal development and per- 
haps the development of the industry as 
well.” 


3. Many men may find themselves in the 
act of striving to secure an education, or 
proceeding with “continuing education.” As 
the nature of work changes, education 
becomes increasingly important, both as a 
means of self-improvement for individual 
workers, and as a means of social develop- 
ment. 


Dr. Ross concluded with the statement 
that fringe benefits were unquestionably a 
great blessing—but not an unmixed blessing, 
because, “when combined with the routine 
nature of modern work, they remove one 
of the great needs of life—the need to 
struggle to achieve desired goals. All of 
us must combine our efforts to provide new 
and compelling goals for our society.” 


E. Glyde Gregory 


Speaking on “The Impact of Medicare,” 
E. Glyde Gregory, President, Ayerst, 
McKenna & Harrison Limited, Montreal, 
pointed out the advantages of privately 
insured medical care plans, as he saw them, 
compared with compulsory government 
plans. “The public interest cannot be served 
by a monopolistic system, one system alone, 
be it private or public,” he asserted. 

The word “medicare” had several mean- 
ings, he pointed out. To the drug industry, 
it meant ultimate, complete government 
control over all medical services and com- 
plete subsidization of such services through 
increased taxation. To the members of the 
audience, medicare probably meant a system 
of voluntary health insurance. To the 
medical profession, the term implied the 
threat of government control over the in- 
dividual practitioner. “To our moderate 
political parties, it forecasts a combination 
of voluntary or contributory medical insur- 
ance with increased indigent care,” he 
added. 
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The importance to the health and 
economic security of Canadians of the 
voluntary health insurance system that has 
grown rapidly since the early Forties is 
beyond debate, Mr. Gregory asserted. “It 
has considerable advantages over any 
compulsory government plan. 


“Voluntary health insurance, for example, 
which now covers about 10,000,000 Cana- 
dians, has demonstrated beyond debate its 
value and capacity to finance health care 
in this country. Basic medical care insurance 
can be made available to all Canadians, 
regardless of health, age, occupation or 
place of residence through a further exten- 
sion of private enterprise health insurance 
coverage.” 


Mr. Gregory stated that if the Royal 
Commission on Health Services recom- 
mends a comprehensive medical and sur- 
gical care plan, providing all necessary 
medical, surgical, specialist and obstetrical 
services as well as diagnostic X-ray and 
psychiatric treatment, its cost would be up- 
ward of $385 million a year. This amount 
would raise total spending in the health 
field by all governments by 33 per cent to a 
grand total of $1,600 million a year, and if 
the existing hospital insurance schemes at 
$540 million annually were added, the sum 
would represent one-seventh of the entire 
federal budget. 


In Canada, health and welfare expenses and 
social security paid by the federal and provin- 
cial Governments are over $3 billion a year. The 
total revenues from personal income tax, 
federal and provincial, are considerably less 
than this, approximately $2 billion. So that, 
in spite of one of the highest income tax 
structures in the world, we already have to 
find $900 million a year from taxes unrelated 


to ability to pay to provide our present level 


of health and welfare payments. 


According to one authority, Canada was 
spending twice as much of the national 
income on health and welfare as the United 
States. 


There are certain aspects of medical 
services in which tax-supported programs 
are necessary, ‘he concluded, but a tax- 
supported comprehensive program, com- 
pulsory for all, is neither necessary nor 
desirable. 


G. E. Gathercole 


To most employers, a pension plan is an 
instrument of personnel policy, said G. E. 


Gathercole, First Vice-Chairman, The 
Hydro-Electric Power Commission of 
Ontario, and Co-Chairman, Province of 


Ontario Committee on Portable Pensions, 
speaking on the topic “Can Portable 
Pensions Broaden Our Horizons?” 


It serves many purposes: as a device for 
recruiting and retaining staff; as a means 
of rewarding loyal employees, of applying 
a uniform retirement age, and of retiring 
employees with an income after long 
service, so that they do not become charges 
or a possible embarrassment. 

But this concept is changing. More and 
more employers are adopting vesting 
privileges, affording the employee a legal 
right to a pension accumulation resulting 
from the employer’s contributions. Never- 
theless, if a survey were undertaken today, 
Mr. Gathercole estimated, it would show 
that two thirds of the employees covered 
by pension plans would have to forfeit the 
employer’s contribution and interest on it 
if they left such employment before com- 
pleting 15 years of service. 


“Pensions that are not vested or that 
require long periods of service before they 
become vested inhibit the mobility of 
labour, reduce productivity and breed a host 
of injustices,” he said. Among the defects 
of this policy were: a worker often con- 
tinues in an occupation simply to avoid 
losing valuable pension rights, may refuse 
a higher responsibility with another 
organization rather than forfeit his pension 
rights, Or may continue in an occupation 
that has lost its challenge and attraction to 
him, and his output suffers, as does his 
contribution to society. This policy, how- 
ever, can be a valuable tool in holding 
skilled and experienced staff, and in 
reducing frivolous changes in jobs. 


The lack of vesting cuts two ways, said 
Mr. Gathercole: first, workers may be kept 
on after their usefulness has vanished, in 
order to preserve their pension rights; a 
transfer to a more suitable job may be 
prevented. Second, the lack of portability 
in pensions has all too often resulted in 
the dismissal before retirement, with the 
loss of their pension benefits, of workers 
who would otherwise qualify for a pension. 


“In our society with its rapid structural 
adjustments, many arising from the intro- 
duction of automated machinery, the lack 
af portability is frequently a source of 
grievous injustice,” he said. 


Some branches of industry are of such a 
nature that employees do not serve long 
enough with any employer to accumulate a 
wage-related pension benefit. Such workers 
cannot accumulate pension benefits during 
their lifetime, although their contribution to 
our economic growth and development may 
exceed that of workers in more stable lines 
of activity. “In so far as possible such 
workers should be placed in a position to 
accrue pension credits for the services they 
have rendered through their working years.” 
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The employability of the older worker 
will be enhanced. Although the lack of an 
accrued pension is not the only obstacle that 
faces the older worker in finding new 
employment, “there is enough evidence to 
suggest that it is a factor, and that some- 
thing should be done about it.” 

“The evidence is conclusive that the lack 
of pension credits accumulated from previ- 
ous employers can be an important barrier 
to the older worker’s obtaining a job with 
a company that has a pension plan,” Mr. 
Gathercole said. No doubt the existence of 
a pension plan is cited as the reason for 
the rejection of an older worker’s applica- 
tion more often than is actually the case, 
but the barrier is there and it is very real. 

“That we should lose the productivity of 
these men and women, that we should dis- 
card them when they still have years of 
service to render, is such an offence against 
justice and the good management of our 
economy that we should not tolerate it 
for longer than is absolutely necessary.” 

The truth is that many firms with pension 
plans are reluctant to engage an older worker 
because they fear that without an accrued 
pension they would either feel obliged to con- 
tinue his employment beyond what would be 
reasonable, or expose themselves to the em- 
barrassment of retiring him without an adequate 
pension. The employer therefore prefers to 


avoid the problem by simply barring him from 
employment. 


Portability in pensions will enable work- 
ers “to respond more co-operatively and 
more effectively to the demands that are 
made on them. It means that workers who 
now forfeit pension benefits will accumulate 
them instead. It means that more workers 
will have wage-related pensions at retire- 
ment. 

“It will increase pension costs, but this 
is a price the economy can afford and 
must be prepared to pay.” 

The Ontario Portable Pension Plan was 
“designed to dovetail with the existing 
structures of pensions,’ Mr. Gathercole 
said. “In no way does it inhibit or circum- 
scribe the extension of pension arrangements 
under private auspices.” 

The basic objects of the Ontario plan, 
he said, are: 

1. To consolidate, extend and improve 
pensions and the portability of their bene- 
fits; 

2. To enhance the security of the funds 
upon which such benefits depend; 


3. To remove one of the impediments 
to the employment of the older worker. 
(For details of the Ontario pension plan, 
see “The Portable Pension Experiment,” 
in the LaBouR GAZETTE for May, page 
368). 
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At present, firms employing half of 
Ontario’s work force have pension plans, 
but fewer than a quarter of these workers, 
it is estimated, will retire with a pension 
benefit other than the Government’s basic 
pension. “The Ontario plan, by increasing 
vesting, will broaden this pension coverage. 
It will cause, by legislation and example, 
many additional employers to adopt pen- 
sion plans and in this way widen the area 
of coverage,” he said. 


He also pointed out that the Ontario 
plan required no taxation and no subsidiza- 
tion by government. But it was not a cure- 
all, would not solve all the problems of 
the older worker, and would not produce 
immediate benefits. The burden imposed 
upon industry was quite manageable: for a 
company without a pension plan, the adop- 
tion of the standard benefits would cost 
about 2 per cent of payroll. 


In conclusion Mr. Gathercole pointed out 
that while proceeding with improvements in 
our pension arrangements, we must have 
regard for their cost. A substantial down- 
ward adjustment in tariffs seems almost 
certain, and we must keep our costs com- 
petitive and our industrial operations prof- 
itable. Because of the control of our 
industries from beyond our borders, we 
must be able to convince United States 
management that it is just as profitable, 
indeed more profitable to make things for 
the North American market in Canada than 
in their own country. We must ensure that 
the pension and other welfare burdens that 
we impose on industry and on individuals 
are not more onerous than they are in 
the United States, lest we provide a com- 
pelling temptation to concentrate production 
in the American states and thus inhibit the 
full development of Canada as a North 
American producer. 


He said he made no special plea for 
the Ontario Portable Pension Plan but 
hoped that a careful assessment of its vir- 
tues would be made. 


Leo Teplow 


History shows that employers and mana- 
gers had varied widely in their understanding 
of the values of human relations in industry, 
said Leo Teplow, Assistant Vice-President, 
American Iron & Steel Institute, New York 
City, in his address on “Human Relations— 
a Growing Dimension.” His address was 
the first at the second session of the Indus- 
trial Relations Conference; this session had 
the theme “A Progressive Approach to 
Labour Relations.” 

The twentieth century had brought with 
it not only a larger, more complex and 
more important business and industry, but 
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had also seen aspirations for and expecta- 
tions of a better life no longer limited 
to a relatively few. It had been shown that 
once man’s physiological needs became 
satisfied, his social needs became more im- 
portant as motivators of conduct and atti- 
tude, he said. 


The use of authority alone in managing 
successful industrial organizations was be- 
coming less reliable as we progressed away 
from the kind of economy in which every 
man thought that keeping a job was of 
utmost importance, he pointed out. Social 
progress has meant that every individual 
today had more choices: choices about 
where to work, how hard to work, how 
much of himself to put into his work. 
What an employee put into his job now 
depended upon the extent to which his 
interest, enthusiasm and desire to contribute 
were generated in his employment rela- 
tionship. 

Here Mr. Teplow recalled the well-known 
Hawthorne experiments conducted by Elton 
Mayo and his associates in the 1920’s at 
Western Electric company. As a_ purely 
physical experiment, it was a failure: they 
never did find out what was the best level 
of lighting. But they discovered something 
far more important: production went up 
regardless of changes in the level of light- 
ing because the factory girls knew that 
management at all levels was very much 
concerned about them and their well-being; 
they felt they had become important. 

It was not only the sense of increasing 
importance that had contributed to higher 
production, he added. The girls had been 
given a sense of participation because they 
were consulted about their working condi- 
tions; their reactions and suggestions had 
been taken into account. 

Elton Mayo had discovered still more. 
Exploring the importance of group versus 
individual response, he showed that the 
approval of associates could be much more 
important than the amount of financial 
return to the worker, and that authority 
had its limitations in achieving efficient 
production. He and his associates had thus 
disposed of the myth that the employee was 
a person who responded automatically to 
purely economic considerations. 

Subsequent research in human relations 
found that a sense of participation con- 
tributed notably to increased production. 
But “various techniques of eliciting partici- 
pation have led us down the wrong track.” 
The technique itself had been seized upon 
as a panacea, he said, whereas it was 
actually the existence of a philosophy of 
employee participation that was responsible 
for the improvement. 
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As examples of techniques used he men- 
tioned profit sharing, merit rating, job safety 
analysis with the employee’s participation, 
multiple management, and sharing of cost 
saving. Each has its virtues; but the only 
generalization that stands up is that it is 
the sense of participation that, in the right 
environment, contributes most to enthusias- 
tic employee performances. 


Whenever the question of employee par- 
ticipation arose, two serious obstacles were 
presented, he said. One sometimes stated 
was that “you can’t call a committee meet- 
ing every time a decision has to be made.” 
The second was the fear of management 
that its right to make decisions might be 
lost and that its management function would 
be impaired. 

As to the first obstacle, he said it was 
true a committee meeting could not be 
called every time, and if it were the only 
way by which employee participation could 
be: obtained, then it could not be seriously 
recommended. There were other ways, he 
said, and they revolved around “an adequate 
and sincere program of communications,” 
which would inform employees of what was 
happening and give them a chance to relay 
their reaction to management. Where em- 
ployees can be consulted about some aspects 
of changes being planned, acceptance of 
the changes is likely to be facilitated. 


In addition, the manner of supervision had 
much to do with the sense of participation— 
generally speaking, the employee should not 
be told in every detail how to do a job; 
if told what needed to be done and the 
reason why, leaving him some freedom 
to decide how to do it, much more efficient 
production is likely to result. 


To deal with the second obstacle—the 
fear that the right to make decisions would 
be lost to management—Mr. Teplow pointed 
out that there was much that could be 
done, without endangering management 
functions, provided management was willing 
to give proper thought to the problem. 


“In many respects it is quite possible 
that management functions can be pro- 
tected better by undertaking carefully con- 
sidered consultation with employees than 
by depending solely on a legalistic concept 
of employer authority.” 


The development of a philosophy of human 
relations has led some managements in wrong 
directions. Emphasis on human relations does 
not mean that the function of a company is 
to make people happy. The function of a 
company is to provide goods or services 
economically . . . Moreover, happiness is not 
the kind of thing one can find by pursuing it 
directly ... 


Concern about human relations in industry 
. -. Should be directed at the goal of co-ordinat- 
ing company objectives with individual needs 
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and motivations so that the company objectives 
can be fulfilled by people who are motivated 
to do so voluntarily. 


Much research into the entire field re- 
mained to be done, he stated, and one 
of the areas requiring most attention was 
the precise relationship between the fore- 
man and the men he managed. 


Further, all management—from the fore- 
man to the president—should be considered 
when human relations in industry are dis- 
cussed, “In many respects, the application 
of human relations concepts to manage- 
ment is even more important.” Their motiva- 
tion was of even greater importance to 
the success of the enterprise than that of 
the rank and file. 


If human relations philosophy was valid 
in employer-employee relations, it should 
be equally applicable to management-union 
relations, he believed. As an example of 
such application he cited the Human Rela- 
tions Committee set up jointly by eleven 
U.S. steel companies and the United Steel- 
workers of America. This body and its 
subcommittees had dealt with problems to 
be solved rather than with rights to be 
attacked or defended. It had managed to 
solve a number of serious problems, and 
appears to be one way in which human 
relations concepts could be extended to 
relations with unions. 


Robert V. Hicks 


“Arbitration—A New Field of Law” was 
the title of an address by Robert V. Hicks, 
Q.C., Labour Specialist, of Miller, Thomson, 
Hicks, Sedgewick, Lewis & Healy, Toronto. 


*« |. I would suggest that the relatively 
infinitesimal time lost through work stop- 
pages, less than one tenth of one per cent 
in 1962, has not impaired our economy— 
certainly not enough to warrant scrapping 
free collective bargaining in favour of 
arbitrary controls.” This, he said, was his 
reply to advocates of “better ways’ of 
settling labour disputes. 


Mr. Hicks also believed that the right of 
appeal should be introduced when arbitra- 
tion is employed in labour disputes. 


In introducing his subject, he pointed 
out that, despite the topic given him, arbi- 
tration was not new, going back in history 
to about 5,000 B.C. It was quite new, 
however, in the labour relations field, where 
it had been employed for about 20 years, 
coming in with the advent of compulsory 
collective bargaining. 

Arbitration provided relatively speedy 
and informal access to an impartial and 
qualified third party (customarily a member 
of the judiciary), and these characteristics 
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were admirably suited for settling manage- 
ment-labour contract interpretation disputes, 
he said. 

He noted that the Province of Ontario 
was the first jurisdiction in North America 
to require, by law, resolution of this kind 
of labour dispute by arbitration. Since the 
law requires arbitration, many were urging 
that it should also provide minimum 
standards, especially with regard to the 
qualifications of arbitrators dealing with 
collective agreements. This was the general 
reason why management during 1961 in 
Ontario had opposed the enactment of 
Bill 72. 

“This proposed legislation,” he explained, 
“contemplated, in effect, establishment of 
a new system for licensing independent 
arbitrators. It appeared to have as an 
ulterior purpose, however, discontinuation 
of members of the provincial judiciary from 
labour arbitration.” 


As a result of opposition to the Bill, 
a committee had been appointed by the 
Ontario Attorney-General to investigate the 
arbitration process in the province, with 
Eric H. Silk, Q.C., Assistant Deputy Attor- 
ney General, as Chairman. 


The committee had found that between 
500 and 700 arbitration cases were heard 
annually in Ontario, but that only 54 per- 
sons had “chaired” such boards in 1960 
and 1961. More than 75 per cent of griev- 
ance arbitrations were chaired by county 
court judges, as were practically all wage 
arbitrations under the special provisions 
of the Police Act of Ontario and the Fire 
Departments Act. “You can imagine the 
result,” said Mr. Hicks, “if persons who 
chaired 75 per cent of all arbitrations were 
suddenly withdrawn from arbitration work.” 


He summarized the Silk Committee’s 
main conclusions and recommendations: 


—The judges perform a very valuable 
service, and with minor exceptions the par- 
ties have been satisfied with their qualifica- 
tions. 


—The withdrawal of judges from labour 
arbitration was neither feasible nor desir- 
able. 


—Major interests in the field of arbitra- 
tion, representing management and labour, 
should be encouraged to assist in establish- 
ment of an Arbitration Service under the 
chairmanship of the Ontario Deputy Minis- 
ter of Labour; its primary function would 
be to assist the parties by advising them 
of the names and availability of arbitrators. 

—The Minister of Labour, when called 
upon to appoint a single arbitrator or a 
chairman of an arbitration board, should 
appoint a judge unless the parties agreed 
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otherwise or unless the appointment of a 
non-judge was warranted by special cir- 
cumstances. 

The findings and recommendations of the 
Committee had been unanimous, he noted, 
which in itself should considerably influence 
the conduct of arbitration cases for some 
time to come. 


In the early days of grievance arbitration, 
one of the most troublesome questions had 
concerned the power of arbitrators in 
awarding compensation or damages. Some 
arbitrators thought they lacked authority 
to grant compensation or award damages; 
“others more or less assumed they had the 
right to award compensation to employees 
without really advancing any grounds in 
law to support it, but shied away from 
management claims for restitution where 
illegal work stoppages occurred.” The 
Supreme Court of Canada had finally 
upheld the power of an arbitration tribunal 
to. award .damagesGL.G... Oct. 1962.50: 
1184). This should not, however, be re- 
garded as a new-found panacea for labour 
work stoppages, he warned, as many con- 
siderations were involved. 


He deplored the absence of any right of 
appeal from the decisions of arbitrators, 
explaining that their decisions could be 
challenged in the courts only in cases where 
the arbitrators had exceeded or declined to 
exercise their jurisdiction, or had failed to 
follow the principles of natural justice. 
As a result of this lack of appeal, incon- 
sistencies had crept into arbitration, which 
had been evidenced, for example, in’ deci- 
sions dealing with management’s right to 
contract out service or maintenance work. 
Some arbitrators had ruled that manage- 
ment had that right unless the collective 
agreement qualifies it; others had ruled 
that management did not have the right 
unless expressly permitted under the terms 
of the collective agreement. 

“In view of the substantive nature of 
arbitrators’ powers, regularly dealing, as 
they do, with claims involving many 
thousands of dollars, as well as management 
and employee rights, in my view it is 
imperative that appropriate procedure for 
appeal should be established,” Mr. Hicks 
said. 

More recently, “public interest” disputes 
had attracted much attention, and it had 
been urged that all such disputes be resolved 
by arbitration. What constituted a “public 
interest dispute’ was a problem in itself, 
and forced arbitration of such disputes 
could impose unfair labour costs upon an 
enterprise, while a competitor had access to 
free collective bargaining to determine his 
labour costs. 
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He then remarked that even assuming 
that any government would be evenhanded 
in its treatment of management and labour, 
the fundamental objection to government 
intervention remains: the difficulty of deter- 
mining labour prices by legal machinery. 
And the recent strike of French coal miners 
indicated that an essential industry “will 
not necessarily be protected against work 
stoppages merely by making a strike 
illegal.” 

He also thought that, in making their 
decisions, arbiters might “lean on the crutch 
of compromise rather than attempt to apply 
the nebulous yardstick of merit.” 

Increasing government intervention in 
labour-management affairs might also lead 
to governmental price control, Mr. Hicks 
said. “It is virtually axiomatic that arbitrary 
determination of labour’s share in the 
economic pie is but a short step from 
arbitrary determination of the entrepreneur’s 
share.” 

If the success of arbitration of grievances 
arising under collective agreements can be 
measured in terms of its acceptance by 
employers and unions alike, and by the 
degree of stability it has brought to collec- 
tive agreements, “arbitration has more than 
proved its worth,” Mr. Hicks concluded. 


Geo. E. Gullen 


Geo. E. Gullen, Jr., Vice-President—In- 
dustrial Relations, American Motors Cor- 
poration, Detroit, Mich., spoke in place 
of Edward L. Cushman, Vice-President of 
the company, who was unable to be present. 
Mr. Gullen spoke on the topic, ‘Are 
Current Collective Bargaining Practices 
Obsolete?” 

The statement often heard today that 
collective bargaining was on trial constituted 
a cliché; collective bargaining had always 
been on trial, said Mr. Gullen. It had also 
contributed considerably to our industrial 
society in the past 25 years, he added. 

The public’s attitude toward strikes and 
government intervention in disputes had 
been demonstrated by a survey undertaken 
in the United States after the 1959 steel 
strike. The survey had shown that 85 to 
90 per cent of the general public favoured 
government intervention, and even the pre- 
vention of strikes. 

It was the public’s attitude toward labour- 
management relations that placed collective 
bargaining on trial, Mr. Gullen said. 

World marketing developments such as 
the emergence of the European Common 
Market would affect collective bargaining 
in the future, he pointed out. This and 
additional considerations, including the old 
problems of international economic com- 
petition, might lead to third-party settle- 
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ment—arbitration. He described the present 
approach to the resolution of industrial 
disputes as a “shot-gun wedding” approach. 

Unions were here to stay, and it was 
essential to make collective bargaining really 
work, he asserted. He said both employers 
and unions should examine their practices— 
in the light of today’s conditions—or gov- 
ernment intervention would follow. 

In labour-management relations, it was 
important that, when consultation took place 
at an early stage, it should not be confused 
with negotiation, he advised. A_ sincere 
approach was required on the part of both 
sides in such talks, if they were to lead to 
understanding and to successful negotiations 


later. j Z 
Panel Discussion 


The session ended with a panel discussion 
of which the moderator was D. A. Page, 
Director of Personnel, The Goodyear Tire 
& Rubber Co. of Canada, Limited. The 
panel comprised two of the speakers at 
the session, Messrs. Hicks and Gullen, and 
Morris C. Hay, Q.C., a member of the 
Ontario Labour Relations Board; W. A. 
Campbell, Q.C., President, The Wallace 
Barnes Co. Limited, Hamilton, Ont.; E. R. 
O’Kelly, Vice-President and General Mana- 
ger, Automatic Electric (Canada) Limited, 
Brockville, Ont.; and W. L. Monck, Indus- 
trial Relations Officer, Dominion Steel and 
Coal Corporation, Limited, Trenton, N.S. 

In reply to a question, Mr. Gullen said 
his corporation believed that the strike had 
an important part in collective bargaining; 
the problem was to educate the public in 
this connection. Mr. Teplow thought that 
the right to strike had been used too fre- 
quently and too carelessly; formerly, strikes 
were used to draw attention to unsettled 
grievances. He implied that the situation 
was different now, as machinery existed or 
should exist for the discussion of griev- 
ances, leading to their settlement. 

One panelist thought that intolerance of 
strikes on behalf of the public was a good 
thing—it placed the onus on labour and 
Management to come to agreement. 

Another opinion was that collective bar- 
gaining without regard to the economic 
facts of life could lead to unemployment— 
some firms had lost their competitive posi- 
tion and had gone bankrupt through “un- 
wise” collective bargaining, throwing many 
employees out of work. 

Amplifying some of his statements on 
human relations, Mr. Teplow stated that 
“antagonistic co-operation” did not help 
management to do its job. If management 
better understood the problems that unions 
faced, or knew them as well as its own 
difficulties, it would help solve the problems 
of the whole enterprise. 
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Plenary Conference on Economic Growth 


W. Earle McLaughlin 


The first speaker at the plenary confer- 
ence on economic growth, which had “En- 
vironment for Growth” as its central theme, 
was W. Earle McLaughlin, Chairman and 
President, The Royal Bank of Canada, 
Montreal. 

In his speech, “Plan or No Plan, or 
Un-Plan?—Some Reflections on the Ground 
Rules,” he expressed reservations about 
economic planning or “indicative” planning 
by government: “I would say that if every- 
one didn’t plan, there would be a strong 
case for national planning; that, in fact, 
the better the plans of individuals and 
private organizations, the less the need for 
planning on a national scale. 

“Government, or its planning agency,” 
he asserted, “should plan only to the extent 
necessary to make private planning effec- 
tive. This is perhaps a reasonably good 
definition of the proper limits of indicative 
planning.” 

He began by describing what economic 
planning is generally agreed to be: 

It seems at least to be generally agreed that 
the mew economic planning will involve a 
minimum of interference with private decision- 
making in the economy: that planning will not 
include price and wage controls, import quotas, 
consumer rationing ‘or government allocation 
of labour, materials, or capital. Instead the 
planning agency will apparently confine itself 
to so-called “indicative planning”; that is, to 
the setting up of certain goals or_ targets 
expressed in terms of Gross National Product, 
Capital Expenditure, Income per Head, and 
the like. This will presumably lead in turn 
to an outline of what the planners hope the 
economy can achieve over the planning period 
and to some kind of inspirational literature for 
the use of government departments, business- 
men and trade unions and these would then 
be expected to convert the program into action: 
all this of course with no interference with 
private decision making in the market for 


goods, services, and securities or other forms 
of debt. 


He wondered if such a procedure could 
be called planning at all. “At best it could 
become the means to the improvement of 
markets through research and the dissemina- 
tion of information.” But if this was what 
was meant by planning, there was a tempta- 
tion to say: let’s have lots of it. Even so, 
there would be dangers, he asserted. 

First, concentration on “the abstract totals 
in the national accounts” as goals “may 
lead to a failure to identify our real prob- 
lems and hence to delay or outright failure 
in finding solutions to those problems.” 
These totals are not necessarily accurate 
measures of growth, and are even less 
accurate measures of economic welfare; they 
are important but imperfect historical data; 
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they must necessarily exclude items of 
immense importance which simply cannot 
be summed: the quality of the labour and 
capital used in production and certainly 
the quality of the goods and_ services 
produced. 

Some thorny problems can not be ex- 
pressed in these abstract statistical terms: 
“nockets of poverty in the midst of plenty 
may be increasing at the very time” that 
the abstract totals are showing an encourag- 
ing increase. 

Second, under such indicative planning, 
the government planners could do little to 
bring about the planned-for results, Mr. 
McLaughlin contended, and may there- 
fore be tempted to interfere with private 
decision-making. Success would still be 
dependent “on the performance of many 
individual units in the free market.” 

Any planning, private or public, must 
have “policy devices” that it can control 
to make the planning effective. As an 
example, he said, businessmen had com- 
plete control of advertising expenditure— 
a policy device—but could often exercise 
little control over the sales—the target— 
that the advertising was designed to reach. 


A national planning board would be in 
an even worse situation. The planning board 
would have “an excellent policy device” 
in the Bank of Canada’s control of the 
money supply, but it would have a conflict 
at the same time, “in that complete control 
here may, and eventually must, mean lack 
of control over interest and exchange rates, 
should control over either or both of these 
seem desirable... 


“Excluding the manipulation of tariffs 
(which is presumably ruled out), I see 
no other important policy devices available 
to the planners, if the free market and 
private decision-making within that market 
are not to be curtailed,” he added. 

It has at times been suggested that economic 
planning might speed the way toward “rationali- 
zation of industry”; that is, toward the elimina- 
tion of small, and presumably uneconomic, 
units to achieve reduced costs through the 
time-honoured ‘economies of large-scale pro- 
duction.” This may be hard to reconcile with 
purely indicative planning; but the real danger 


- is that planned “rationalization of industry” 


may prove to be only a polite phrase meaning 
the reduction of competition—in this case with 
the connivance of a central planning board... 
Economic planning designed to reduce the area 
of competition and private decision-making in 
the market is not, I submit, the road to healthy 
economic growth. 


“Nevertheless, the understandable frus- 
tration of indicative planners with extremely 
limited power to translate their plans into 
action may well result, in this and many 
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other ways, in a gradual shift of emphasis 
from indicative planning to positive inter- 
vention in the market,” Mr. McLaughlin 
said. 


As an example of how “planning once 
begun tends to feed on itself,” he cited 
the International Monetary Fund, a “device 
to bring order out of chaos in international 
payments” that, however, lacks “mechanism 
to provide smooth and continuous balance 
of payments adjustment.” The gold standard 
provided such a mechanism but required 
flexible price and wage levels, “both of 
which have been precluded by concentration 
on full employment as an end of fiscal 
and monetary policy.” Controls become 
the only alternative. 

The extension of national planning still fur- 
ther complicates balance of payments adjustment 
and forces the Fund to extend its own form of 
planning. All the better-known international 
plans to meet these complications ... do 
nothing to replace the missing mechanism of 
adjustment, and merely enlarge the Fund so 
that the real issue can be avoided, at least for 
a while longer. This may be expected to put 
further pressure on IMF members to extend 
their national plans, further pressure on the 
present dis-equilibrium system of international 


payments, further enlargement of the Fund, and 
so on—in a vicious circle. 


Some may argue, he went on, that we 
simply have to take these risks, and their 
arguments usually reduce to one: “every- 
body’s doing it.” They say “European 
nations plan; Europe is prosperous; there- 
fore if we plan we too shall be prosperous.” 
But, Mr. McLaughlin pointed out, Germany 
is prosperous but has a minimum of plan- 
ning; France is prosperous and has a good 
deal of centralized planning. Indeed, Eu- 
rope’s economy seems now to be slowing 
down. “But planning remains. Do we then 
attribute the slowdown to European plan- 
ning?” 

Discussions of planning seem to empha- 
size long-run problems and objectives. But 
planners, in considering long-run prospects, 
might find that ‘a variety of unsolved 
short-run problems have reduced their 
planning to an academic exercise.” The 
prime problem, he asserted, might not be 
long-run growth, but short-run unemploy- 
ment, Over-capacity, and general slack in 
the economy. “Solving the short-run prob- 
lem may be prerequisite for any worth- 
while long-range plans for economic 
growth.” 


Indicative planning, operating through a 
free market, should provide for the most 
efficient allocation of labour, capital and 
enterprise. He added: 

For example, a high level of unemployment 
is a gross misallocation of human resources. 


It may be attacked on a broad front through 
monetary and fiscal policy, and this will be 
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necessary where unemployment is the reflection 
of general slack in the system. But it may also 
be attacked by increasing the mobility and 
quality of labour through training in the 
skills and most clearly in demand in a growing 
economy... 

As long as there is slack in the economy, 
to train workers for skilled jobs is to train 
them for jobs that do not exist. But, even if 
there is no slack in the economy, to condone 
a large and growing number of unskilled work- 
ers, or of workers skilled in obsolete tech- 
niques, is to accept a correspondingly large 
and growing volume of “hard-core” unemploy- 
ment which even the best monetary and fiscal 
policies are powerless to cure. 


To assure the best allocation of the 
nation’s resources in labour, capital and 
enterprise, and to improve the market and 
market mechanisms through which such 
allocation would be carried out, he sug- 
gested that the planning agency, if we must 
have one, should undertake the following 
action, among other steps: 


1. A re-examination of our international 
economic arrangements, especially our ex- 
change-rate policy. 

2. A definition of Canada’s role in the 
new world of trading blocs. 


3. An overhaul of our monetary and fis- 
cal machine designed not only to improve 
the tools but to increase the resources in 
research and analysis that must underlie 
right policy. 

“It may well turn out that, with these 
basic tasks accomplished, the aggregates 
which have elsewhere been elevated into 
comprehensive goals of policy will in fact 
take care of themselves. In that case, the 
emphasis in indicative planning would be 
directed away from its present pre-occupa- 
tion with abstract long-range goals and 
concentrate on removing rigidities in the 
market and on improving the quality, and 
not merely the quantity, of our productive 
factors and of the goods and services which 
they produce,” Mr. McLaughlin concluded. 


Claude Jodoin 


“Experience has clearly shown that the 
best labour-management relations exist 
where both sides to the agreement are 
strong and hold strong positions but at 
the same time have respect and understand- 
ing for each other, said Claude Jodoin, 
President of the Canadian Labour Congress, 
in an address titled “Partners in Progress.” 

In his speech, Mr. Jodoin made the fol- 
lowing points, among others: 

—Organized labour has made a great 
contribution to the advances of the past, 
some of which came through “vigorous 
and militant action by trade unionists.” 
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—Organized labour is not too much im- 
pressed “by some of the objections that 
are made today when we suggest further 
advances.” 


—Society faces the challenge of accepting 
and adapting the new forces of today, forces 
that enable us to carry out many of the 
tasks that previously required great physical 
or mental effort “by the mere pushing of 
buttons.” 


—Scientific and technical advances take 
on real meaning only when they are trans- 
lated into human benefits. 


—Trade unionists recognize the value of 
these tremendous advances. There is no 
tendency toward the machine-smashing of 
the early textile industry; “but trade union- 
ists are determined to see that the benefits 
of these advances shall be shared by all— 
and we will be militant to this end.” 


—Much social progress has been made in 
recent years, “but at the same time, we 
are deeply sensitive to the shortages which 
still exist.” 


He then touched upon a matter of “even 
_ more direct concern” to labour and manage- 
ment people—the attitude of unions in 
collective bargaining. 


Attitudes and practices in this field left 
much to be desired, and it was for this 
reason that the Canadian Labour Congress 
had been pressing for more consultation, for 
the development of greater understanding, 
and for study of methods used elsewhere. 
He commended the sending of a fact-finding 
mission to Europe, as carried out by the 
National Productivity Council (L.G., Nov. 
1962, p. 1261), and said the CLC was 
pleased with some of the major findings 
of that mission, and that it would be 
foolish to ignore the experience that had 
been accumulated in other countries. 

Unrealistic attitudes were sometimes taken 
by both sides during negotiations, Mr. 
Jodoin remarked. 

In Canada today, a very large number of 
workers feared management and there were 
management people who in turn feared 
unions. This was a poor basis on which to 
build the partnership in which the Associa- 
tion had expressed an interest, and the 
first objective therefore should be to elim- 
inate, or at least to reduce that fear, said 
the CLC President. 


He repeated he did not suggest that 
management abandon matters it regarded as 
principle, and he was not offering his own 
influence “to have labour abandon positions 
which we regard as being of principle.” 
What he was suggesting, he emphasized, 
was that labour was anxious to explain to 
management why it believed that these 
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positions were matters of principle, and in 
return, labour must invite management’s 
views on the matters of deep concern to 
itself. 


“Tf this sort of exchange can take place— 
honestly and frankly—then I think we will 
have made a start toward the kind of 
partnership which will pay dividends to 
every Canadian,” he concluded. 


Hon. Robert Winters 


Because Canada, despite vast resources, is 
not self-sufficient as a nation, and to make 
the most of those resources, it must assure 
appropriate levels of production to permit 
the export of surpluses to earn money to 
pay for essential imports, said Hon. Robert 
Winters, President, The Rio Tinto Mining 
Company of Canada Limited, in an address 
on “Profits and Economic Growth.” 

“An important problem, therefore, is to 
regulate production so as to provide the 
goods and services we need at home and 
to enable us to be competitive in markets 
abroad. The extent to which Canada suc- 
ceeds in this will depend very largely upon 
the type and degree of incentives that will 
be required to induce Canadians to become 
pre-eminent among the producing nations 
of the world; and in the field of private 
enterprise the common denominator of all 
incentives for commerce and industry is 
profit,” he added. 

Although the word profit perhaps con- 
noted different things to different people, 
it was an essential ingredient in our formula 
for economic growth. 

There had been much talk in Canada 
about decentralizing industry, which is 
chiefly located in Quebec, Ontario and 
British Columbia, to give other provinces 
more of its benefits. Although industry pre- 
ferred to locate near the market it served, 
it could be induced to operate anywhere 
in the country “given the incentive of 
commensurate profits.” 

One of the essential ingredients of a 
healthy economy, said Mr. Winters, is re- 
search. “Research is the instrument through 
which ideas are generated and translated 
into expanding production, growing facili- 
ties, and more jobs.” And a company can 
make expenditures on research only if it 
can afford to do so out of profits. 

It had always been his view, he said, 
that the role of government in a private- 
enterprise society was to create a favour- 
able climate for industry and commerce 
without undue interference, so that industry 
retains sufficient funds to expand and pro- 
vide a high level of employment. 
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To maintain profits while facing increas- 
ingly intense competition, “industry must 
be prepared to meet the challenge through 
increased productivity,” said Mr. Winters. 
He was encouraged to see “the extent to 
which the Productivity Council gained 
acceptance on all sides and by all segments 
of our economy.” 


Increasing productivity was not always 
easy, he pointed out. “Neither management 
nor labour working separately can expect to 
get the required results. What is required is 
a leadership on the part of both manage- 
ment and organized labour that is convinced 
of the necessity of increased productivity 
and is willing to work in co-operation to 
that end. 


The question still remained of how to 
dispose of the larger surpluses in the face 
of fiercer competition than we have ever 
experienced. Part of the answer at least 
was to be found in salesmanship, he stated. 

Selling either at home or abroad is not easy 
unless the economic climate is favourable. 
Sales programs cannot succeed, for example, 
against quotas and embargoes, nor can our 
goods hurdle insurmountable tariff barriers. 
These are the fields in which the proper con- 
ditions for selling can be established only by 
governments working together to lower impedi- 
ments to trade between their respective coun- 
tries, thereby expanding markets. 


Expanding markets alone were not the 
answer, he pointed out. Our goods must be 
priced competitively, and they must feature 
quality. Trade was done increasingly on its 
merits—and the dominating merits would be 
quality and price. 


Management and labour had _ jointly 
demonstrated their ability and determina- 
tion to compete. Given the opportunity to 
earn a reasonable return on capital invested, 
Canadian industry was willing to contribute 
fully to the advancement of the economy. 


Both business and labour follow incen- 
tives: labour responds to the incentive of 
higher wages and ancillary benefits, manage- 
ment had to see the possibility of a profit. 
Profits in themselves, however, could not 
be regarded as a panacea, and there could 
be no condoning the tactics that attracted 
so much justifiable criticism some years 
ago against people and companies who 
extracted exorbitant profits at the expense 
of the consumers. 


“But to the extent that profits provide 
incentive which is not otherwise available 
to business to sustain itself and expand, 
with increased employment opportunities 
and benefits to the whole nation, they are a 
necessary part of our form of free-enterprise 
society and an essential factor in our future 
economic growth,” Mr. Winters concluded. 
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Prof. Wassily Leontief 


“Planning is the organized application 
of systematic reasoning to the solution of 
specific practical problems. An alternative 
to planning is the trial and error method... 
Far from being incompatible or mutually 
exclusive, the automatic mechanism of free 
competition and the principle of deliberate 
action guided by rational decision both 
play their different but equally important 
parts in the operation of our economic 
systenpae. & 


“The issue that confronts us today is not 
that of a choice between unrestricted com- 
petition and all-pervasive planning, but 
rather of an effective combination of the 
two,” said Wassily Leontief, Professor of 
Economics, Harvard University, discussing 
economic planning under the title ‘The 
Anatomy of Planning.” 


The trial and error method could be 
considered successful whenever over a rea- 
sonably long run of trials, the combined 
gains exceeded by a healthy margin the 
total losses, he said, but asked why it would 
not be better still to eliminate, or at least 
reduce, the losses while keeping all the gains. 

He drew attention to the fact that the 
bigger the amount of capital to be invested, 
the greater must naturally be the incentive 
to plan before one acts. This was the reason 
why private enterprise, taking into account 
the growth of the economy, and the greater 
complexity and widening scope of modern 
technology, tended to rely less and less on 
the trial and error procedure and more and 
more on “carefully conceived and meticu- 
lously elaborated planning.” 


Here and in Europe, internal corporate 
planning is displacing trial and error pro- 
cedures ‘fas fast as mechanical conveyors 
were replacing manual material handling 
thirty years ago.” 


How does this system operate? How does 
it solve its problems? It solves them, as I have 
said before, by a trial and error method. A 
competitive economy can be viewed as a 
gigantic natural computing machine which tire- 
lessly grinds out solutions of an unending stream 
of quantitative problems automatically fed into 
it. It allocates labour, capital and natural re- 
sources among all the different branches of 
production. It determines automatically which 
industry should expand and which contract its 
output, which corporation should invest and 
which go out of business. 


As any other trial and error process, the 
competitive mechanism brings about a proper 
adjustment between demand and supply by 
way of successive approximations. As in target 
shooting, the bull’s eye is supposed to be hit 
after a series of gradually diminishing misses, 
each one of which improves the aim. Under 
the fast changing conditions of the modern 
world, the target at which a modern business 
is shooting behaves, however, more often like 
a flying pigeon, or rather a bat chasing moths 
at sunset, than like a sitting duck. 
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Corporations were spending large sums 
on sales forecasts, but as it is conceived 
and organized at the present time, such 
market research cannot even come to grips 
with its real task. “Simultaneously, but 
separately from each other, big, small and 
medium sized businessmen in all sectors of 
the national economy are engaged in this 
frustrating and costly guessing game.” 

One method of mitigating the risk, said 
Prof. Leontief, was insurance. “In the case 
of the general kind of uncertainty described 
above, the government with its potential 
ability to create demand—that is, to print 
money—is the obvious underwriter. While 
insurance of this kind is helpful, under 
certain conditions even indispensable, in 
the long run its economic and social costs 
might prove to be quite high.” 

The other solution to the problem is the 
elimination of the risk itself. ‘“Co-ordinated 
market research designed to get consistent 
sales forecasts and combined with short and 
long run output projections for all branches 
of manufacturing, mining, transportation 
and all the service industries is the only 
means by which the traffic between the 
different sectors of a growing economy can 
be adjusted to the requirements of the new 
technology and of modern enterprise.” 


This would be a very large undertaking, 
but was not at all impossible. The concept 
had already been applied successfully in 
certain Western European countries and 
Britain was about to follow suit. 


In the United States, the trial and error 
method had been so successful for such a 
long time, he said, that it had become an 
article of faith. The slow-down in the 
economy during the past decade, however, 
had raised many questions; the present 
budgetary fiscal policies—the “insurance 
approach”—had become prominent, but at 
the same time, large-scale statistical work 
was being done. 


In Canada, most of the statistical infor- 
mation required for such systematic projec- 
tion effort was available through the work 
of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics, he 
pointed out. He then described the con- 
struction of an input-output table. 


The staff engaged in the task would 
have to maintain constant contact with 
knowledgeable groups in all the different 
sectors of the economy, otherwise the entire 
operation would be little more than large- 
scale academic exercise, he said. This could 
provide a solid factual basis for informed 
and detailed consideration of many practical 
issues of national economic policies. Tech- 
nical change and its effect on productivity 
and unemployment, and many other aspects 
of economic growth, can be understood 
much better if presented within a unifying 
framework of a detailed and comprehensive 
economic projection. 


Another advantage of such an_ inter- 
industry analysis would be the discovery 
and true assessment of weak spots on an 
objective basis. “By its very nature the com- 
prehensive type of inter-industrial analysis 
just described is bound to bring out into full 
relief the less as well as the more obvious 
parts of the entire picture without retouching 
any blemishes which it might contain,” Prof. 
Leontief said. As an example, he pointed 
to the reduced utilization of railroads and 
unemployment among railroad employees 
that might result from road-building sub- 
sidies designed to encourage employment 
in the construction industry. 


“The controversies and conflicts on ques- 
tions of economic policies must and will of 
course go on. Nothing could be more futile 
and self-defeating than to pretend that fac- 
tual analysis can supersede the traditional 
process of political decisions on economic 
matters any more than in any other field. 
It can, however, smooth the path of pro- 
gress and thus increase the rate and reduce 
the costs of economic growth,” he con- 
cluded. 
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Laval University’s 18th Annual 
Industrial Relations Conference 


With ‘Socialization and Industrial Relations’ as conference theme, speakers 
deal with revaluation of labour relations in an economy in which the State 
is playing an increasingly important part. Close to 400 persons in attendance 


(Translation) 


“Socialization and industrial relations” 
was the theme of Laval University’s 18th 
annual industrial relations conference, held 
in Quebec City on April 22 and 23. The 
conference dealt with the revaluation of 
labour relations in an economy in which the 
State plays an increasingly important part. 


Sponsored by the Industrial Relations 
Department of Laval University, headed 
by Rev. Gérard Dion, the convention 
brought together close to 400 persons rep- 
resenting management, union and employer 
organizations, officials interested in labour 


relations and university professors and 
researchers in industrial relations. Eight 
speakers, whose addresses are reported 


below, were heard at the two-day con- 
vention. 


In the absence of the Rector of the 
University, Louis-Philippe Bonneau, Vice- 
Rector, delivered a brief opening address. 
Paul Normandeau, the dinner speaker, spoke 
on “Planning, Private Enterprise and Free 
Trade Unionism.” 


Rev. Gérard Dion 


Rev. Gérard Dion, Head of the Industrial 
Relations Department of Laval University, 
explained what should be the convention’s 
interpretation of the term “socialization” 
by quoting the definition given by His 
Holiness Pope John XXIII: “these over-all 
interdependencies, increasing with every 
day, that have brought about in human life 
and activity many kinds of social bonds.” 


He added that “socialization must not 
be taken for state control or public owner- 
ship of the means of production, even 
though state contro] or nationalization may, 
in some cases and in special circumstances, 
become a normal and essential form of 
socialization.” 


The features of socialization, he said, 
were: 


—It is a fact and not a doctrine; a 
dynamic impulse, not a static fact. 


—It is not a new fact, its progress being 
parallel to that of civilization. 


—It is the result of human activity and 
accord. 
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—lIt leads to proliferation of social bonds 
and of groups in order to meet the funda- 
mental needs of mankind, together with a 
diversification of specialized institutions. 


Again quoting from Pope John XXIII’s 
encyclical letter Mater et Magistra, Father 
Dion pointed out that “socialization is in 
no way due to the blind impulse of the 
forces of nature but, on the contrary, it 
is man’s achievement as a free human 
being.” 

After stating that there are many kinds of 
socialism, from democratic socialism or 
labourism to marxist socialism, Father Dion 
pointed out that socialization can be a 
safeguard against materialistic and _ totali- 
tarian socialism. 


Dealing with the advantages and dis- 
advantages of socialization, he said that, 
particularly in the economic and _ social 
fields, socialization has made possible the 
fulfilment of a great number of human 
rights. On the other hand, it expands 
bureaucratic machinery beyond measure; it 
makes the judicial control of human rela- 
tions in every sector of community life 
more and more scrupulously thorough; and 
its methods may result in “dehumanization.” 


He added that the multiplicity of affilia- 
tion frees man from the ascendancy of a 
single group. “The multiplicity of groups 
makes for balance of power.” 


In order to provide against the drawbacks 
of socialization, which makes state inter- 
vention more essential, Father Dion sug- 
gested a conscious, active and responsible 
participation of the individual in the life 
and operation of the groups. 


There is no doubt that we are engaged in 
a non-reversing movement of _ socialization 
which calls for some planning We can either 
meet this socialization by remaining blind and 
passive to it or by being conscious of it and 
taking an active part in it. We have no choice 
in regard to the movement itself. All we can 
do is to determine the objectives, choose the 
means and find the enforcement media... 
we must plan some institutional co-operation 
between all the agencies of the economy. 

It is this planned co-operation between the 
production media which makes possible and 
promotes the participation of all those inter- 
ested in the settlement of their own affairs, 
together with the co-operation of the govern- 
ment for the establishment of national and 
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international economic policies in the light of 
the common good, that we call democratic 
planning of the economy. 


Raymond Guerin 


Raymond Guérin, Secretary of employers 
organizations, said that the small and 
middle-sized undertakings should agree to 
get together in similar units to meet the 
challenge of economic and social change. 

Mr. Guérin said that, “if in the face of 
an increasingly socialized community, the 
survival of small and middle-sized businesses 
is not considered, their present structure 
will not make it possible for them to hold 
such a position as would enable them to 
ensure normal living conditions to their 
members, unless a considerable adjustment 
effort is made.” 

The speaker suggested that these under- 
takings participate in the direction of the 
economy, and integrate themselves within 
the framework of economic planning. 

As for big business, Mr. Guérin sug- 
gested that it will have to ensure the 
sharing of responsibilities and place itself 
increasingly in the service of the common 
good. 


Louis-Marie Tremblay 


Louis-Marie Tremblay, professor at the 
University of Montreal Industrial Relations 
Centre, analyzed the situation of the labour 
movement in a context of socialization. 

In view of socialization, which implies 
increasing state intervention, Mr. Tremblay 
said the labour movement may adopt a 
negative attitude and revert to the kind of 
union activity befitting a system of economic 
liberalism, or it can let itself be absorbed 
by the State and become, like Soviet trade 
unionism, a framework for the working 
masses. 

He believed, however, that “the most 
logical choice is that of democratic integra- 
tion in which trade unionism retains its 
traditional functions, carrying out the ideo- 
logical and structural adjustments necessary 
to meet the needs of new developments 
efficiently. While preserving its independ- 
ence, it then fulfills, with regard to the 
political authorities, the double function of 
participation and control. On the other 
hand, collective bargaining remains in 
economic matters, its prime responsibility.” 

Mr. Tremblay foresaw that, with advanced 
socialization, collective bargaining will be 
carried out on the industrial or multi- 
industrial level, and that the collective 
agreement will become in some way a kind 
of self-government for industry. ; 

The behaviour of trade unionism will 
have to be conceived from a community 
rather than from a micro-economic point 
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of view. Moreover, the various union move- 
ments will have to develop certain forms 
of co-operation in order to achieve a mini- 
mum of common attitudes as a prerequisite 
to joint action in a socialized context. 


According to Prof. Tremblay, 
unionism will be altered as follows: 


Its structures will be consolidated. Power 
will be centralized at the top. There will not be 
as many trade unions but they will be bigger 
and more inclusive. They will be centred on a 
technological production process rather than 
on a trade or a product. The part played by 
local unions will be changed. They will retain 
little power to decide. They will serve as 
information and operating agencies, aS com- 
munication channels and as control instru- 
ments. 


trade 


Mr. Tremblay added that strikes will 
have a new meaning and that new proce- 
dures for the settlement of disputes will 
have to be found. He said that “research 
establishments will have to be organized 
and research specialists will have to be 
incorporated into the labour movement so 
that trade unionism may meet adequately 
the complex and extensive problems that 
will arise.” 


In conclusion, the speaker said that if 
trade unionism intends to continue to play 
a major part and not allow itself to be 
supplanted by the State, it must accept 
the phenomenon of socialization and pre- 
pare itself accordingly. 


Jean-Réal Cardin 


“We will have to find a new definition 
for the ‘common good’ and supplement the 
idea of freedom with that of responsibility 
toward the whole community,” said Jean- 
Réal Cardin of the Industrial Relations 
Department, Laval University. 


Until now, he said, the State has not 
wanted to adopt a truly coherent and 
positive labour policy. Its interventions have 
only been negative and fragmentary in 
order to restore some order where the 
legislator feared for the worst. 

He added that in a socialized context, 
however, the part of the State is extended 
accordingly and it can no longer restrict 
its action to the regulation of disputes 
between two “private contracting parties.” 

In Mr. Cardin’s opinion, “the State, 
under such circumstances, must abandon its 
policy of non-intervention and no longer 
be satisfied with establishing the rules of 
the game. It must join in the game and be 
present, at least implicitly, at the bargain- 
ing table. In other words, decision in 
regard to industrial relations must be cen- 
tred on the imperatives of national economy 
as defined and indicated to the parties by 
the State.” 
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However, a greater and more positive 
intervention by the State must not mean 
the advent of an omnipresent State control, 
but rather agreement with the fundamental 
values of democracy reshaped according 
to the requirements of a State of greater 
socialization. 

The speaker wondered how the public 
authorities can achieve this agreement. In 
his opinion, “it can only be done by 
formulating a coherent, flexible, predeter- 
mined and over-all labour policy worked 
out jointly with the organizations con- 
cerned.” 

S. J. Frankel 


Speaking on the problem of the State as 
am employer; ‘Prof.S@ J. wWrankel;, ofthe 
Economics and Political Science Depart- 
ment of McGill University, maintained 
that some system of collective bargaining 
is possible between the State as an em- 
ployer and civil servants’ organizations. He 
made it clear that civil servants seem to 
prefer a system of compulsory arbitration 
to the strike. 

According to the speaker, salaries are 
the main subject matter of bargaining and 
he said that he was in favour of a system 
that would judge the merits of the ciyil 
servants’ money claims in the light of the 
Salaries prevailing in the private sector 
rather than according to a standard said 
to be satisfactory to attract and retain in 
the Civil Service persons having the re- 
quired qualifications. 

As to who should represent the Govern- 
ment for bargaining purposes, Mr. Frankel 
said he was in favour of a Minister of 
the Crown rather than the Civil Service 
Commission and he recalled that, in Eng- 
land, the Government is represented by 
subordinates of the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer. 

The speaker wanted to make it clear that 
any system of statutory arbitration in the 
Civil Service should recognize the pre- 
rogatives of the Crown and thus the State 
could refuse to submit to arbitration on 
certain points. 


Paul Desrochers 


Paul Desrochers, a school trustee, spoke 
on collective bargaining in the private 
sectors subsidized by the State, particularly 
the school sector. 


Mr. Desrochers said there did not seem 
to be any limit to the demands of the 
teachers’ unions, who ask for salary in- 
creases aS soon as grants are paid by the 
Government. 

Besides, the speaker said, school boards 
seem to misunderstand the principle of their 
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autonomy in refusing to co-operate with 
each other when bargaining with their 
employees. 


Jacques Archambault 


Jacques Archambault, technical adviser 
to the Confederation of National Trade 
Unions, spoke on collective bargaining in 
the hospital sector and came to the con- 
clusion that we would have to resort to 
“a breaking into specifics of the labour 
law” to cover this field. 

Mr. Archambault said that “the prolif- 
eration of arbitrations in the hospital sec- 
tor seems to have weakened and atrophied 
the sense of responsibility of the parties. 
The State participates psychologically and 
morally in the bargaining activities but is 
physically excluded. Moreover, when the 
parties refer their disputes to an arbitration 
board, the provincial Government becomes 
the judge and a party to the arbitration 
at the same time.” 

To Mr. Archambault, there is a clash of 
two ideas: one stressing a purely static 
regulation based on a judicial-legal philos- 
ophy of labour relations; the other stress- 
ing a dynamic solution taking into account 
natural evolution and a highly integrated 
socialization process. 

Under the judicial-legal conception, we 
must first determine what is meant by 
“public sector” and “private sector” and, 
especially, redefine the notion of public 
order. 


We will then have to reform the present 
process of collective bargaining by readmitting 
the Government to the bargaining table... 
After having adopted as a basis for discussion 
the principle of separate executive, legislative 
and judicial powers, we will have to find a 
judicial formula under which the three parties 
concerned—State, hospital and wage-earners— 
may submit their disputes for settlement to 
an autonomous, independent, efficient, com- 
petent and respected judicial or quasi-judicial 
body. 


The second idea, the sociological and 
evolutionist conception, is based on maxi- 
mum and voluntary participation of all 
the parties concerned in drawing up labour 
regulations, without the intervention of a 
third party. 


Collective bargaining is then begun and 
carried on according to the normal process: 
negotiations, direct negotiations, conciliation, 
conciliation board, and strike action. In this 
perspective, the parties bargain but do not 
lose sight of the inescapable fact that they are 
operating within a public service to sick and 
hospitalized people. 

The law recognizes the right to strike, 
inalienable and imperscriptible, but that the 
exercise of this right and its methods of 
application are discussed and negotiated be- 
tween the three parties. If there is no agree- 
ment on a method, each party assumes its 
responsibilities and finally the matter is referred 
to the tribunal of public opinion. 
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The speaker said, however, that the legis- 
lator may, as a last resort, provide an 
exceptional emergency measure. 


Paul Normandeau 


Paul Normandeau, Director of the in- 
dustrial projects division of the General 
Investment Corporation, who was the guest 
speaker at the closing dinner, recommended 
a very close co-operation between labour 
and management in order to pave the way 
to economic planning. 

Mr. Normandeau asserted that the tran- 
sition from a competitive to a co-operative 
attitude is the essential requirement to the 
planning of the Canadian economy. 


The speaker advocated a system in which 
government and management representa- 
tives would meet systematically to exchange 
information, compare forecasts and together 
make decisions or submit views to Govern- 
ments. 


Mr. Normandeau did not minimize the 
obstacles which bar the way, obstacles result- 
ing from attitudes and structures. 


On the one hand, employers and workers 
are still very much indifferent to the idea of 
co-operation. Unions cling to rather obsolete 
theories; employers suffer from a training cen- 
tered on disputes and wholly oblivious of this 
possibility of agreement. On the other hand, 
our structures, those of business as of unions, 
our structures which concern industrial rela- 
tions are also centered on the contingency of 
disputes because their main characteristic is 
to exercise the most efficient pressure on 
negotiations. 


In order to achieve better co-operation, 
Mr. Normandeau recommended three rem- 
edies: 


—Ensure sufficient 
minds and purposes. 


-concentration of 


—Proceed with the work begun and 
show, while making progress, that it is 
possible to plan the economy. 


—Act not only from the bottom and 
on the spot, but also from the top. 


Mr. Normandeau added that “if we all 
agree on ideas rather close to each other, 
this will enable the public authorities to 
obtain for us the status of public right 
essential to the efficiency of the system. 


At the outset of his address, Mr. Nor- 
mandeau defined the purpose of planning 
as follows: “The pursuit of an _ ever- 
increasing rate of high production, employ- 
ment and income being achieved within an 
economic-social system in which the funda- 
mental individual freedoms are respected.” 


He also stressed the need to set very 
clear goals, to determine the choice of the 
instruments and above all to decide who 
will do the planning. 


Mr. Normandeau quoted on this subject 
a French-Canadian economist, Jacques Pari- 
zeau, to the effect that if the federal Gov- 
ernment must plan the Canadian economy, 
“it would then be better to let it keep 
corporation taxes and give the Provinces 
a greater share of the personal income 
taxi 


If, on the other hand, precedence should 
be given to regional planning, “the Prov- 
inces should then take back all the rights 
to corporation taxes and withdraw, if neces- 
sary, from the field of personal income tax 
and succession duties.” 


Mr. Normandeau also spoke on the atti- 
tude of employers concerning economic 
planning and showed that the reaction of 
the free enterpriser is changing consider- 
ably. 

He quoted Jean-Louis Lachance, Presi- 
dent of the Professional Association of 
Industrialists, who recommends the estab- 
lishment of a Quebec Employers’ Council. 
According to Mr. Lachance, “employers 
can no more than other human beings 
resist the phenomenon of socialization, of 
this pooling of individual characteristics in 
view of a greater benefit: a sound economy 
in a sound community.” 


The speaker also recalled that the Presi- 
dent of the P.A.I. recently said that planning 
“is a formula essential to our times” and 
predicted that “we shall have it within two 
years. Embryonic at the outset, you may 


rest assured that it will go on expanding.” 


In conclusion, Mr. Normandeau_ ex- 
pressed the hope that “all men of good will 
affected by economic planning will work 
together, understand each other and, above 
all, achieve something. 





Pacific Regional Co-ordinator of Women’s Employment Retires 


Miss Eleanor Morley, 


Co-ordinator of Women’s Employment, 


Pacific Region, 


National Employment Service, retired last month. 
Miss Morley, with extensive previous experience in personnel work in business, 

joined the NES at its inception in 1942. After seven years on the staff of the Vancouver 

office, in 1949 she was appointed Co-ordinator of Women’s Employment for the Pacific 


Region. 
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Industrial Fatalities in Canada 
during First Quarter of 1963 


Deaths from industrial accidents during first three months this year numbered 
190, decrease of 41 from same period of 1962 and of 87 from previous quarter 


According to a preliminary count of 
reports received by the Department of 
Labour, there were 190* industrial fatali- 
ties in Canada during the first quarter of 
1963. 


During the previous quarter, 277 fatali- 
ties were recorded, including 31 in a sup- 
plementary list. In the first quarter of the 
previous year, 231 fatalities were recorded. 

During the first quarter of 1963, there 
were four accidents that each resulted in 


Of the 29 fatalities in the manufacturing 
industry, 13 were in iron and steel prod- 
ucts, 6 in wood products, 4 in transporta- 
tion equipment products, 2 each in paper 
products and non-ferrous metal products, 
and 1 each in petroleum products and 
chemical products. 


In the mining industry, 17 of the 29 
fatalities were in metal mining, 9 in non- 
metallic mineral mining and 3 in coal 
mining. 


The industrial fatalities recorded in this quarterly article are fatal accidents that 
involved persons gainfully employed and that occurred during the course of, or arose out 
of, their employment, including deaths that resulted from industrial diseases. Statistics on 
industrial fatalities are compiled by the Economics and Research Branch from reports 
received from the provincial Workmen’s Compensation Boards, the Board of Transport 
Commissioners and certain other official sources. Newspaper reports are used to supple- 
ment these. For industries not covered by workmen’s compensation legislation, news- 
paper reports are the Department’s only source of information. It is possible, therefore, 
that coverage in such industries as agriculture, fishing and trapping, and certain of the 
service groups is not as complete as in industries covered by compensation legislation. 
Similarly, a small number of traffic accidents that are in fact industrial may be omitted 
from the Department’s records because of lack of information in press reports. 
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the deaths of three or more persons. On 
January 23, four men were killed when a 
coke oven exploded at the Algoma Steel 
Corporation plant, Sault Ste. Marie, Ont. 
On February 25, four men on a CBC tele- 
vision crew that was photographing an elk 
herd, and the pilot, died in the wreckage 
of a light aircraft that crashed 18 miles 
west of Claresholm, Alta. On February 20, 
three members of the crew of the Janet 
Irene died when the fishing vessel sank 
during a storm while en route from Shel- 
burne to her home at Liverpool, N.S. On 
March 12, three fishermen were lost while 
wading to Prescott Island, 20 miles south- 
west of Prince Rupert, B.C., after they 
abandoned their fishing vessel Ingred H. 
and an incoming tide prevented them from 
wading back to her. 

The largest number of fatalities, 29 each, 
occurred in the following industries: manu- 
facturing, mining, and transportation, stor- 
age and communication. 





* See Tables H-1 and H-2 at back of book. The 
number of fatalities that occur during a quarter is 
usually greater than the figures quoted in the quar- 
terly articles. Information on accidents that occur 
but are not reported in time ffor inclusion is 
recorded in supplementary lists, and statistics are 
amended accordingly. 
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The 29 fatalities recorded during the 
first quarter of 1963 in the transportation, 
storage and communication industry were 
distributed as follows: 8 each in railway 
transportation and local and highway trans- 
portation, 6 in air transportation, 4 in com- 
munications, and 3 in water transportation. 

In the construction industry 28 fatalities 
occurred during the quarter: 11 in build- 
ings and structures; 10 in miscellaneous 
construction and 7 in highways and bridges. 

The number of fatalities recorded in log- 
ging during the quarter was 27. 

An analysis of the 190 fatalities during 
the first quarter of 1963 shows that 55 
(29 per cent) were the result of being 
struck by different objects: 46 of these 
were in the category “other objects” such 
as falling trees and limbs and landslides or 
cave-ins, etc.; 6 were caused by moving 
vehicles, and 3 were the result of being 
struck by tools, machinery, cranes, etc. 

Forty-one fatalities were caused by falls 
and slips; all but 4 were the result of falls 
from different levels. 

Thirty-three fatalities were due to col- 
lisions, derailments, wrecks, etc.; 15 of 
them involved aircraft, all of them crashes; 

(Continued on page 611) 
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Civilian Rehabilitation 





World Congress on Rehabilitation 


Several Canadians participate in ninth world congress of International Society 
for Rehabilitation of the Disabled, held last month in Copenhagen, Denmark 


“The ultimate goal of all rehabilitation 
is to enable the handicapped individual to 
work. A job is essential not only to enable 
the individual to be economically self- 
supporting but also to assure him his 
rightful place in his home and his com- 
munity,” said Hall H. Popham of Ottawa, 
President of the International Society for 
Rehabilitation of the Disabled, at the 
Society’s ninth World Congress, held in 
Copenhagen, Denmark, in June. Workers in 
the field of rehabilitation for the disabled 
from all parts of the world attended. Among 
them were some 30 Canadians, several of 
whom appeared on the program. 


Ian Campbell, National Co-ordinator, 
Civilian Rehabilitation, Ottawa, Chairman 
of the World Commission on Vocational 
Rehabilitation, acted as Chairman of the 
plenary session on Employment of the Dis- 
abled and also presided at several group 
meetings. 

The program had as its theme “Disability 
—Prevention and Rehabilitation” and the 
subjects discussed included: causes of acci- 
dents, frequency of accidents among dis- 
abled workers; accident prevention in the 
home, in industry and on the road; evalua- 
tion of function and the working capacity 
of disabled individuals and the demands of 
work; employment of the disabled; trans- 
portation and architectural barriers; and 
training for rehabilitation personnel. 

The professional committees and com- 
missions met singly and in joint sessions 
to discuss and exchange ideas and informa- 
tion in their particular specialties. Among 
these were groups studying arthritis, cere- 
bral palsy, leprosy, speech and hearing 
problems, paraplegia, prostheses, braces and 
technical aids, research, special education 
and vocational aspects of rehabilitation. 

The Albert Lasker awards to persons or 
groups whose achievements have been of 
international importance in developing serv- 
ices for the physically disabled; the Reader’s 
Digest International Rehabilitation Awards 
for developing and expanding community 
rehabilitation programs during 1961-62, and 
the film awards for outstanding contribu- 
tions in this field were presented during 
the congress. 

Tours, conducted both before and after 
the Congress, gave delegates an opportunity 
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to visit some of the hospitals, schools and 
rehabilitation centres in Denmark. 


After the Congress, special seminars on 
special education and on vocational re- 
habilitation were held, and an advanced 
course in prosthetics and orthotics was pro- 
vided for doctors, prosthetists, orthotists and 
therapists at the Orthopaedic Hospital in 
Copenhagen. 


A special stamp “in aid of the physically 
handicapped” was issued on June 24 by 
the Danish Postal and Telegraph Services 
and was on sale at the Congress. 


A more complete report of this Congress 
of world-wide interest will be given later 
when details of the papers presented and 
the discussions become available. 


Firm Employs Four Deaf Mutes 


Four deaf mute girls are providing a 
vivid demonstration of the truth of the 
oft-repeated adage “It pays to hire the 
handicapped”. Working in the head office 
of Chas. Cusson Limited in Montreal, these 
girls are setting high standards of proficiency 
and have won the admiration and respect 
of employers and staff alike. 


Two of the girls are graduates of Mackay 
Centre for Deaf and Crippled Children and 
the other two were trained at the Institution 
des Sourdes Muettes. Three of the girls 
began as invoicing machine operators and 
two have since progressed to bookkeeping 
machine operation and the third will soon 
do the same. The fourth girl is an expert 
statistical typist and responsible for typing 
all financial statements and confidential 
reports. 


Two of the girls read and write English 
only and the other two understand only 
written French, but the four converse freely 
with each other in the sign language, the 
one universal language. 

The employers feel that the lack of 
hearing helps these employees to develop 
their concentration and enables them to 
give undivided attention to the job at hand 
undisturbed by outside noises and distrac- 
tions. 

“We couldn’t ask for more proficient, 
more willing nor more loyal employees. We 
could profitably use another four like them,” 
said Charles Cusson, President of the com- 


pany. 


Older Workers 


Annual Meeting, American Geriatrics Society 


For the first time in its 20-year history, the American Geriatrics Society 
meets in Canada and elects a Canadian, Dr. £. D. Sherman, as its President 


For the first time in its 20-year history 
the American Geriatrics Society—reputed 
to be the oldest organization in the field 
of aging in North America—held its annual 
meeting in Canada. The three-day confer- 
ence took place in Montreal last month. 

Another first was the election of Dr. 
E. D. Sherman of Montreal as President, 
the first Canadian to hold this office. He 
also served as general chairman of the 
conference. In accepting the Presidency, 
Dr. Sherman stressed the need in Canada 
for energetic leadership in promoting a 
national conference on aging. 


Dr. Joseph W. Willard, Deputy Minister 
of Welfare, addressed the opening session 
on the economic aspects of aging. He 
stressed the economic problems faced by 
elderly persons and pointed . out that 
although an adequate retirement income 
would not assure a happy retirement, it 
was a most important aspect of the problem 
which could not be overlooked. 


Max Swerdlow, Director of Education 
for the Canadian Labour Congress, spoke 
strongly on behalf of the older worker. He 
pointed out that the capacity for useful 
work lasts much longer than many people 
believed and that studies showed that older 
workers compared favourably with younger 
workers in productivity, absenteeism and 
accident rates. 


Dr. Donald K. Grant, Director of Medi- 
cal Services, the Hydro-Electric Power Com- 
mission of Ontario, spoke on the topic, 
“Industry and the Older Worker.” He stated 
that employers generally agree that older 
workers were frequently superior workers 
excelling in stability, loyalty, judgment and 
accuracy. He explained that Hydro-Electric 
employed 14,500 workers and that close to 
50 per cent were in the age group from 
40 to 66. 


Dr. Grant pointed out that industry could 
employ many older workers by fitting the 
worker to the job and the job to the 
worker. Increased mechanization could com- 
pensate for the decline in muscular energy 
as workers grew older, he explained. But, 
he continued, industry must have regard for 
the future and be realistic; therefore, in 
his opinion, a trend toward compulsory and 
earlier retirements was to be expected. He 
said that most employees in Hydro were 
ready to retire at age 65. 
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Other speakers opposed the idea of 
compulsory and earlier retirements. The 
opinion was expressed that workers should 
have the opportunity to continue work as 
long as they were capable and desired to 
do so. Some of the medical men present 
pointed out that continued work could 
have a therapeutic effect on the physical 
and mental health of elderly people quite 
apart from the economic advantages. There- 
fore, it was argued, older people should 
not be forced into a life of idleness when 
they were capable of productive work. 

Considerable discussion was carried on 
concerning the subject of retirement. It was 
pointed out that while creative activity was 
essential to health and happiness in the 
later years it need not necessarily be in 
paid employment. The need for creating 
opportunities in many fields of voluntary 
work which might be suitable for older 
persons, was stressed. 


Dr. Clark Tibbitts, Deputy Director, Wel- 
fare Administration, U.S. Department of 
Health and Welfare and an international 
authority in the field of gerontology, spoke 
on the social aspects of aging. He explained 
that elderly people today were living in 
a society very different from the one in 
which they were raised and to which they 
had become accustomed. Much of their 
knowledge was useless and they were frus- 
trated and felt out of place. Modern society 
had largely written off old people and had 
not provided them with a positive role. He 
believed that changes would become still 
more pronounced as automation increased 
and expanded and this was likely to result 
in earlier retirements. 


The opening speaker was Dr. Edward L. 
Bortz, senior consultant in medicine at 
Lankenau Hospital, Philadelphia. He told 
the gathering that man’s life expectancy 
could increase, but that longevity as an 
end in itself was wrong. He said the essence 
of life should be to continue to grow and 
deepen with the years. 


During the last two days several interest- 
ing scientific talks were given concerning 
various medical aspects of aging such as, 
aging in connective tissue, institutional care 
of disease and disability in elderly persons, 
common neurological conditions in the 
aged, psychiatric conditions and skin con- 
ditions, among others. 
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Women’s Bureau 


Union Claims for Women Workers in Britain 


Women's Advisory Committee of British Trades Union Congress sets out special 
claims for the almost one and a half million women members of TUC affiliates 


The Industrial Charter for Women drawn 
up by the Women’s Advisory Committee of 
the British Trades Union Congress was a 
key item in the program of the Thirty-third 
Annual Conference of Representatives of 
Unions Catering for Women Workers. The 
Charter, requested by the 1962 Conference, 
set out special claims of the Congress for 
the almost one and a half million women 
members of unions affiliated with the TUC. 

It calls for: 

—Equal Pay based on the value of the 
job done and not on the sex of the workers; 

—Opportunities for Promotion for wo- 
men; 

—Apprenticeship Schemes for girls in 
appropriate industries; 

—Improved Opportunities for Training 
young women; 

—Re-training Facilities for older women 
who return to industry; 

— Special Provisions for the health, wel- 
fare and care of women workers. 

The report of the Women’s Advisory 
Committee lends background to the items 
of the Charter: 

Equal Pay—‘At the present time less than 
ten per cent of women at work in Britain 
get equal pay.” Most of these are employed 
in national and local government services 
and the nationalized service industries. 

Between October 1959 and October 1961 
it had been found that the pay position of 
women workers was worsening, especially 
in manual employment. In 1962, therefore, 
individual unions were urged to adopt “a 
policy of securing equal pay increases for 
men and women in all wage negotiations.” 
Although the engineering industry had 
already adopted this policy, in many indus- 
tries larger increases were still being nego- 
tiated for men than for women, particularly 
where they were based on percentages of 
existing wages. 

Opportunities for Promotion—‘“There is 
no industry in which women do not work 
somewhere,” says the report, “but there 
are still far too many jobs specifically des- 
ignated as ‘women’s work,’ implying that 
it is second-rate employment. Therefore, 
although women are an integral part of the 
working population, they are not yet equal 
partners in the community and they are 
still exploited in many fields of employ- 
ment . . . Even women who enjoy equal 
pay complain that it has not materially 
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widened their opportunities for more inter- 
esting or highly graded work.” 


Apprenticeship Schemes and Improved 
Opportunities for Training—“Apart from 
hairdressing, clothing and footwear manu- 
facture, the distributive trades and certain 
professional and scientific occupations,” says 
the report, “very little is done to equip 
girls for their jobs.” 

Although it noted the strong trend to 
early marriage and consequent’ shorter 
working life of a single girl, the Committee 
stressed the importance of making the best 
use of time spent in the labour force while 
laying a foundation for further training in 
the future. 

The 1962 Conference had adopted a reso- 
lution urging that introduction of mechani- 
zation in offices should be accompanied by 
a policy of retraining. As nearly a third 
of all girls begin their working life in 
clerical occupations, training in this field 
is very important. 

Another resolution had called for rapid 
expansion of systematic training at all levels 
of skill in all industries for both young 
and older workers. The need of training 
for mature women both within industry 
and in government-sponsored courses was 
stressed; married women, the only reserve 
of labour, should be able to get adequate 
preparation to ease their return to employ- 
ment. 

Attention was directed, also, to the limited 
number of university places for women and 
the fact that only one fifth of the women 
students in universities were studying science 
and technology. 

Special Provisions for Health and Wel- 
fare—Minimum standards for protection of 
the health, welfare and safety of all work- 
ers are provided by law. More could be 
done, however, to brighten places of work; 
improve industrial health and safety serv- 
ices; provide adequate sanitary facilities, 
rest rooms and mealtime accommodation— 
a worthwhile investment for management 
since employee performance, especially that 
of women, generally improves in congenial 
surroundings. Better control of noise was 
also advocated. 

Finally the report stresses that, since 
all workers stand to benefit from the 
achievement of these objectives, men as 
well as women might well support the 
Charter. 
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TEAMWORK 
in INDUSTRY 


Absenteeism in the civic garage of the 
City of Calgary has been reduced 20 per 
cent and accident frequency more than 
16 per cent since labour-management com- 
mittee members decided to approach the 
two problems jointly. 


Something had to be done about time 
lost through sickness. Some _ individuals, 
it appeared, were abusing the sick leave 
privilege, thus throwing a financial burden 
on the Sickness and Accident Fund and 
a work burden on fellow employees who had 
to make up the production loss. 


After examination and discussion of the 
problem by the garage department’s Labour- 
Management Production and Safety Com- 
mittee, a system of interviewing, coun- 
selling and follow-up was _ introduced. 
Absenteeism fell from 858.5 days lost in 
the first half of a 12-months period to 
680 in the second half. Labour and man- 
agement spokesmen admit that the new 
system may not deserve all the credit, but 
they are encouraged with results never- 
theless. 


A new thoroughgoing accident reporting 
procedure introduced at the beginning of 
the same one-year period resulted in a drop 
of 16.8 per cent in the accident frequency 
rate. 


Union representatives serving on the 
committee are members of Local 583, 
Amalgamated Association of Street, Electric 
Railway and Motor Coach Employees of 
America (CLC). 


* * * 





The public interest must be kept in 
mind by both labour and management dur- 
ing their negotiations with each other, J. W. 
Dodds, general manager of Alberta Govern- 
ment Telephones, reminded delegates to the 
recent labour-management conference at 
the Banff School of Fine Arts in Banff, 
Alta. W..G. Urquhart, business manager 
of Local 348, International Brotherhood of 
Electrical Workers, warned them that the 
biggest mistake labour and management 
could make was to take for granted the 
continuing goodwill of people in general. 

Mr. Dodds said that conferences of this 
sort were heralding “the beginning of what 
seems to be a new era in labour-management 
relations.” Mr. Urquhart directed his closing 
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remarks to management delegates. “Give us 
the opportunity to learn with you,” he said. 
“Give us help in reducing misunderstanding 
between us. Give your unreserved recogni- 
tion of us as a partner in your destiny.” 
In return, he said, labour would give its 
loyalty, strength, and “devotion to the ideal 
of service to the general public and to the 
democratic principles of our way of life.” 


Seventy-five union-management represen- 
tatives attended the conference, plus ten 
invited guests. The latter included the Hon. 
Raymond Reierson, Alberta Minister of 
Telephones and Labour; W. Paul Graham 
of the federal Department of Labour’s 
Labour-Management Co-operation Service; 
Kenneth Pugh, Alberta Deputy Minister of 
Labour; Fred Whittle, Assistant Director of 
the Alberta Apprenticeship Board, Allan 
Metcalfe, Miss Dorothy Dairson and Joseph 
Taylor, all international representatives of 
the IBEW; Frank Bodie, President, Alberta 
Federation of Labour; Dr. Frank Anton and 
Prof. David Schonfield, University of Al- 
berta; and Parket Kent, associate editor of 
the Calgary Herald. 


* %* * 


Labatt Brewery Ltd., Montreal, has re- 
ported that employees in seven of its de- 
parments—brewing, bottling, power house, 
maintenance, shipping, garage and transpor- 
tation, and offices—piled up 650,472 man- 
hours without a lost-time accident in the 
12-month period ended December 1962. 
Because of this performance and the great 
improvement it represents over the accident 
prevention and safety record of previous 
years, the Quebec Industrial Accident Pre- 
vention Association has awarded the seven 
departments its certificate of safe workman- 
ship. During the first five months of 1963, 
these same departments have maintained 
their lead, no lost-time accident having 
been registered as yet. 

The company’s delivery department suf- 
fered three lost-time accidents in 1962, but 
this was a substantial improvement over 
the eight recorded the previous year. The 
employees are members of Local 313, In- 
ternational Union of United Brewery Work- 
ers of America (AFL-CIO/CLC). 


Establishment of Labour-Management 


Committees is encouraged and assisted by 
the Labour-Management Co-operation Serv- 
ice Industrial Relations Branch, Department 
of Labour. In addition to field representa- 


tives located in key industrial centres, who 

are available to help both managements and 

trade unions, the Service provides various 

aids in the form of booklets, posters and 
ms. 
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INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS 


AND CONCILIATION 





Certification and Other Proceedings before 
the Canada Labour Relations Board 


The Canada Labour Relations Board 
did not meet during May. During the 
month the Board received eleven applica- 
tions for certification and one application 
for revocation of certification. 


Applications For Certification Received 


1. District 50, United Mine Workers of 
America, Local 13946, on behalf of a unit 
of building cleaners and maintenance men 
employed by Central Mortgage and Hous- 
ing Corporation at its Belleville Terrace 
Project in St. Vincent de Paul, Que. (In- 
vestigating Officer: R. L. Fournier). 


2. National Association of Broadcast 
Employees and Technicians, on behalf of a 
unit of continuity department employees 
of Niagara Television Limited, Hamilton, 
Ont. (Investigating Officer: A. B. Whit- 
field). 


3. National Syndicate of the Employees 
of The Voice of the East, on behalf of a 
unit of employees of The Voice of the 
East, Limited, Granby, Que. (Radio 
Station CHEF) (Investigating Officer: R. 
L. Fournier). 


4. National Harbours Board Police 
Association of Halifax, N.S., on behalf of a 
unit of policemen employed by the National 
Harbours Board, Halifax, N.S. (Investigat- 
ing Officer: D. T. Cochrane). 


5. International Union of Mine, Mill and 
Smelter Workers (Canada) Local 802, on 
behalf of a unit of employees of Con- 
solidated Mining and Smelting Company of 
Canada, Limited, Pine Point, N.W.T. (In- 
vestigating Officer: D. S. Tysoe). 


6. International Longshoremen’s Associa- 
tion, Local 1657, on behalf of a unit of 
employees of various companies as repre- 
sented by The Shipping Federation of 
Canada Inc., Montreal, Que. (Investigating 
Officer: R. L. Fournier). 


7. District 50, United Mine Workers of 
America, Local 13946, on behalf of a unit 
of building cleaners and maintenance men 
employed by Central Mortgage and Hous- 
ing Corporation at- Les Appartements 
Boulevard Pie IX, Ville St. Michel, Que. 
(Investigating Officer: R. L. Fournier). 

8. The Order of Railroad Telegraphers, 
System Division No. 7, on behalf of a unit 
of various system employees in Canada 
employed by the Canadian Pacific Railway 
Company, Montreal, Que. (Investigating 
Officers: C. E. Poirier and R. L. Fournier). 

9. The Order of Railroad Telegraphers, 
System Division No. 43, and System Divi- 
sion No. 1, on behalf of a unit of various 
system employees in Canada except New- 
foundland employed by the Canadian 
National Railways, Montreal, Que. (In- 
vestigating Officers: G. E. Plant and G. A. 
Lane). 

10. The Order of Railroad Telegraphers, 
System Division No. 85, System Division 
No. 43, and System Division No. 1, on 
behalf of a unit of employees in the Tele- 
communications Department of the Cana- 
dian National Railways, Montreal, Que. 
(Investigating Officers: G. E. Plant and 
G. A. Lane). 

11. The Order of Railroad Telegraphers, 
System Division No. 85, on behalf of a 
unit of various employees in Newfoundland 
employed by the Canadian National Rail- 
ways, Montreal, Que. (Investigating 
Officers: G. E. Plant and G. A. Lane). 


Application for Revocation Received 


Radio Roberval Inc., Roberval, Que., 
applicant, and the Syndicate of Employees 
of Station CHRL, respondent. The applica- 
tion was for the revocation of the certifica- 
tion issued by the Board on May 8, 1958, 
in respect of a unit of employees of the 
company (L.G. 1958, p. Too} 


This section covers proceedings under the Industrial Relations and Disputes Investi- 


gation Act, involving the administrative services of the Minister of Labour, the Canada 
Labour Relations Board, and the Industrial Relations Branch of the Department. 
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Conciliation and Other Proceedings 
before the Minister of Labour 


Conciliation Officers Appointed 


During May, the Minister of Labour 
appointed conciliation officers to deal with 
the following disputes: 

1. Canadian Broadcasting Corporation, 
and the National Association of Broadcast 
Employees and Technicians (Conciliation 
Officer: T. B. McRae). 

2. Canadian Broadcasting Corporation, 
and Building Service Employees’ Inter- 
national Union (Locals 204, 308, 183 and 
298) (Conciliation Officer: C. E. Poirier). 


3. CKOV Limited, Quebec, and National 
Association of Broadcast Employees and 
Technicians (Conciliation Officer: C. E. 
Poirier). 


4. 918. Construction Company Ltd., 
General Enterprises Ltd., Dawson and Hall 
Construction Co., and Bennett and White, 
Whitehorse, Y.T., and Local 2499 of the 
United Brotherhood of Carpenters and 
Joiners of America (Conciliation Officer: 
D. ¢S4 Hey¥soe)s 


5. British Yukon Navigation Co. Ltd., 
Vancouver, and Canadian Brotherhood of 
Railway, Transport and General Workers 
(Conciliation Officer: D. S. Tysoe). 

6. Radio Lac St-Jean Limitée (CFGT) 
Alma, Que., and Le Syndicat des Em- 
ployés de CFGT (Conciliation Officer: C. 
EE,’ Poirier)? 

7. Vancouver Hotel Company, Limited, 
and International Union of Operating 


Scope and Administration of Industrial Relations and Disputes Investigation Act 


Conciliation services under the Industrial 
Relations and Disputes Investigation Act are 
provided by the Minister of Labour through 
the Industrial Relations Branch. The branch 
also acts as the administrative arm of the 
Canada Labour Relations Board in matters 
under the Act involving the board. 

The Industrial Relations and Disputes 
Investigation Act came into force on Sep- 
tember 1, 1948. It revoked the Wartime 
Labour Relations Regulations, P.C. 1003, 
which became effective in March, 1944, and 
repealed the Industrial Disputes Investigation 
Act, which had been in force from 1907 
until superseded by the Wartime Regulations 
in 1944. Decisions, orders and certificates 
given under the Wartime Regulations by the 
Minister of Labour and the Wartime Labour 
Relations Board are continued in force and 
effect by the Act. 

The Act applies to industries within 
federal jurisdiction, i.e., navigation, shipping, 
interprovincial railways, canals, telegraphs, 
interprovincial and international steamship 
lines and ferries, aerodromes and air trans- 
portation, radio broadcasting stations and 
works declared by Parliament to be for the 
general advantage of Canada or two or 
more of its provinces. Additionally, the Act 
provides that provincial authorities, if they 
so desire, may enact similar legislation for 
application to industries within provincial 
jurisdiction and make mutually satisfactory 
arrangements with the federal Government 
for the administration of such legislation. 

The Minister of Labour is charged with 
the administration of the Act and is directly 
responsible for the appointment of con- 
ciliation officers, conciliation boards, and 
Industrial Inquiry Commissions concerning 
complaints that the Act has been violated 
or that a party has failed to bargain collec- 
tively, and for application for consent to 
prosecute. 

The Canada Labour Relations Board is 
established under the Act as successor to 
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the Wartime Labour Relations Board to 
administer provisions concerning the certi- 
fication of bargaining agents; the writing of 
provisions—for incorporation into collective 
agreements—that fix a procedure for the final 
settlement of disputes concerning the mean- 
ing or violation of such agreements; and the 
investigation of complaints referred to it by 
the minister that a party has failed to 
bargain collectively and to make every 
reasonable effort to conclude a collective 
agreement. 

Copies of the Industrial Relations and 
Disputes Investigation Act, the Regulations 
made under the Act, and the Rules of 
Procedure of the Canada Labour Relations 
Board are available upon request to the 
Department of Labour, Ottawa. 

Proceedings under the Industrial Rela- 
tions and Disputes Investigation Act are 
reported below under two headings: (1) 
Certification and other Proceedings before 
the Canada Labour Relations Board and 
(2) Conciliation and other Proceedings 
before the Minister of Labour. 

Industrial Relations Officers of the De- 
partment of Labour are stationed at Vancou- 
ver, Winnipeg, Toronto, Ottawa, Montreal, 
Fredericton, Halifax and St. John’s, New- 
foundland. The territory of four officers 
resident in Vancouver comprises British 
Columbia, Alberta and the Yukon and 
Northwest Territories; two officers stationed 
in Winnipeg cover the provinces of Sas- 
katchewan and Manitoba and Northwestern 
Ontario; four officers resident in Toronto 
confine their activities to Ontario; five 
officers in Montreal are assigned to the 
province of Quebec, and a total of three 
officers resident in Fredericton, Halifax and 
St. John’s represent the Department in the 
Maritime Provinces and Newfoundland. The 
headquarters of the Industrial Relations 
Branch and the Director of Industrial Rela- 
tions and staff are situated in Ottawa. 
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Engineers, Local 822; International Asso- 
ciation of Machinists, Lodge 692; and 
International Brotherhood of Electrical 
Workers, Local 213 (Conciliation Officer: 
GeReGurrie): 


Settlements by Conciliation Officers 


1. 918 Construction Company Ltd., 
General Enterprises Ltd., Dawson and Hall 
Construction Co., and Bennett and White, 
Whitehorse, Y.T., and Local 2499 of the 
United Brotherhood of Carpenters and 
Joiners of America (Conciliation Officer: 
D. S. Tysoe) (see above). 


2. Atomic Energy of Canada Limited, 
Chalk River, Ont., and The Atomic 
Energy Allied Council (Conciliation Officer: 
F. J. Ainsborough) (L.G., June, p. 505). 


3. Canadian Pacific Air Lines, Limited, 
Vancouver Airport (Flight Kitchen Section 
at Sea Island), and Local 31 of the Inter- 
national Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauf- 
feurs, Warehousemen and Helpers of 
America (Conciliation Officer: D. S. Tysoe) 
ieGe Une, 0.7505): 


4. National Harbours Board, Saint John, 
N.B., and National Harbours Board Police 
Association (Port of Saint John) (Concilia- 
tion Officer: H. R. Pettigrove) (L.G., June, 
b. 505i): 


5. Capital Window Cleaners Limited 
(Halifax International Airport), and Local 
506 of the Building Service Employees’ 
International Union (Conciliation Officers: 
D. T. Cochrane and H. R. Pettigrove) (L.G., 
Feb., p. 144). 


6. Robin Hood Flour Mills Limited, 
Moose Jaw, Sask., and Local 201 of the 
United Packinghouse, Food and Allied 
Workers (Conciliation Officer: J. S. Gunn) 
CLOGS May:..D-.399,). 


Conciliation Board Fully Constituted 


The Board of Conciliation and Investi- 
gation established in April to deal with 
a dispute between Canadian National 
Hotels, Limited (Charlottetown Hotel, 
Charlottetown, P.E.I.), and Canadian 
Brotherhood of Railway, Transport and 
General Workers (L.G., June, p. 505) was 
fully constituted in May with the appoint- 
ment of K. L. Crowell of Bridgetown, N.S., 
as Chairman. Mr. Crowell was appointed by 
the Minister in the absence of a joint 


‘recommendation from the other two mem- 


bers of the Board, Frederick A. Large, 
Q.C., of Charlottetown, and Perry Ronayne 
of Dartmouth, N.S., who were previously 
appointed on the nomination of the com- 
pany and the union, respectively. 


Conciliation Board Report Received 


The Algoma Central and Hudson Bay 
Railway Company, Sault Ste. Marie, Ont., 
and Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen 
(L.G., Feb., p. 144). The text of the report 
is reproduced below. 


Board Report of Settlement Received 


Faraday Uranium Mines Limited, Ban- 
croft, Ont., and Local 1006 of the Inter- 
national Union of Mine, Mill and Smelter 
Workers (L.G., May, p. 397). The text 
of the report is reproduced below. 


Settlement After Conciliation Board 
Procedure 


The Algoma Central and Hudson Bay 
Railway Company, Sault Ste. Marie, Ont., 
and Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen 
(see above). 


Settlement Before Board Fully Constituted 


Robin Hood Flour Mills Limited, 
Saskatoon, and Local 342 of the United 
Packinghouse, Food and Allied Workers 
(L.G., May, p. 396). 


ee ee er ee 


Technical and Vocational Training Advisory Council 


(Continued from page 560) 


The Committee urged that consideration 
be given to the possibility of introducing 
a similar experiment in the construction 
industry. A suitable month in each year, 
to be determined by the industry, might be 
set aside for day-release training or upgrad- 
ing in co-operation with government. 

Another recommendation was that em- 
ployers or plants be urged to notify the 
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National Employment Service in advance 
of major planned changes that would in- 
volve layoffs or other manpower adjustment. 
This would make it possible to undertake 
training or upgrading programs in time. 
Accelerated training, as practised in 
various European countries, should be 
investigated, the Committee suggested. 
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Report of Board in Dispute between 
The Algoma Central and Hudson Bay Railway Company 


and 


Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen 


During May, the Minister of Labour received the Report of the Board of Conciliation 
and Investigation established to deal with a dispute between The Algoma Central and 
Hudson Bay Railway Company and Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen. 

The Board was under the Chairmanship of W. H. Dickie of Toronto. He was 


appointed by the Minister on the joint recommendation of the other two members, R. V. 
Hicks, Q.C., and Senator A. W. Roebuck, Q.C., both of Toronto, nominees of the company 
and union, respectively. 

The Report is reproduced here. 





The Board of Conciliation consisting of 
Mr. R. V. Hicks, Q.C., company nominee; 
the Honourable A. W. Roebuck, Q.C., union 
nominee; and Mr. W. H. Dickie, Chairman, 
met with the parties at Sault Ste. Marie on 
February 12 and 13 and again at Toronto 
on April 4, 1963. 

Appearing for the company were: Mr. 
J. A. Thompson, Assistant General Mana- 
ger; Mr. H. R. Wootton, Superintendent. 

Appearing for the union were: Mr. W. P. 
Kelly, Vice-President B.R.T.; Mr. C. E. 
McLelland, General Chairman; Mr. E. F. 
Jones, General Committee; Mr. W. C. 
Smith, Vice-Chairman. 

The Algoma Central & Hudson Bay 
Railway Company is a privately owned 
common carrier operating between Sault 
Ste. Marie and Hearst, a distance of 296 
miles; and between Hawk Junction (mile 
165) and Michipicoten Harbour, a distance 
of 26 miles, all within the province of 
Ontario. 

This dispute involves 70 full- and 
part-time employees of this railroad, em- 
ployed as conductors, brakemen, baggage- 
men and yardmen covered by collective 
agreement which expired May 31, 1961. 
It has been customary over the years to 
defer negotiations until settlement was 
reached on the major railways. This pro- 
cedure again was mutually agreed upon 
between the parties. 


On June 9th, 1962 the CNR and the 
Brotherhood arrived at agreement and in 
October 1962 the CPR and the Brotherhood 
completed their collective agreement. 


Following their meeting on June 26, 1962 
the organization requested conciliation serv- 
ices. Meetings were held by the conciliation 
officer on September 19, 20, 21 and again 
on November 28, 1962, which did not 
result in settlement of the dispute. The 
conciliation officer, in his report recom- 
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mending a Board of Conciliation be estab- 
lished, commented that the union had re- 
quested 60 changes and the company asked 
for 24 changes; and that, while some 
progress was made, the parties wished to 
revert back to their original submissions. 


In this framework, the Board met the 
parties on February 12, 1963. 


The Brotherhood, through their Vice- 
President, W. P. Kelly, and General Chair- 
man C. E. McLelland, read to the Board 
a chronology of wage and rules negotiations 
between the parties and a brief outlining 
all of the original items in dispute. In 
addition, Mr. C. E. McLelland has written 
a letter dated April 9 to the Chairman of 
the Board with regard to the position taken 
by their committee at our meeting of 
April 4. 

The company also presented a brief, read 
by Mr. J. A. Thompson, Assistant General 
Manager, in which the company stated 
that it had committed itself to the same 
wage settlement as the major railroads and 
since adopted on other smaller roads, pro- 
vided favourable consideration be given to 
certain changes on working rules requested 
by the company. The four changes requested 
by the company were: 


1. Article ]1A—Revise conductors’ pas- 
senger rate to conform with CNR rate. 


2. Article 1A—Delete reference to way- 
freight rates for all trains other than 
passenger on the Michipicoten subdivision. 


3. Article 94—Revise to the extent that 
the arbitrary payment of thirty minutes at 
initial terminal is deleted; revise Article 
10B to the extent that the arbitrary pay- 
ments of fifteen minutes (or thirty minutes 
for backing in) at final terminal are deleted. 


4. Article 15—Revise to provide that 
the arbitrary allowance of thirty minutes 
for scaling cars at Tremblay will not apply 
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to crews being compensated on an hourly 
basis. 

It is the opinion of the Board, after 
careful analysis of the submissions and 
oral discussions with the parties, that de- 
tailed argument on each of the items would 
not be helpful to the final resolution of 
this dispute. The simple facts are that a 
memorandum of settlement designed by the 
conciliation officer as a fair settlement of 
the issues in dispute had been rejected by 
the parties. 

The Board in their efforts to mediate 
the dispute examined each of the issues and 
also the reasons for non-acceptance of the 
proposal put forward by the conciliation 
officer. At the conclusion of two days of 
intensive discussions the Board in its media- 
tion efforts had secured the following posi- 
tions from each of the parties on February 
13: 


The Brotherhood position as of February 
13, 1963— 


1. CNR wage settlement (including mileage 
limitation and health & welfare contri- 
bution) 

. Items 1-7 Appendix I agreed 

. Mutually agreed 8-12 Appendix I 

. Tentative mutual agreement 13-16 

Item “17”—Baggagemen (handling mail) 

rate still outstanding 

6. Agreed—Company to supply Coleman 
lamps in Vans. Spare Vans to be sup- 
plied with set of dishes. 

7. Company to provide letter of under- 
standing to Brotherhood eliminating 
switching in yards with hoist. 

8. Brotherhood agreed to Company pro- 
posal to delete reference to wayfreight 
rates for all trains other than passenger 
on the Michipicoten subdivision. 


Ah wd 


The Company position as of February 
13, 1963— 
1. Red circle conductors’ passenger rate for 
four most senior men 
2. Union to accept company proposal #3 
re deletion of arbitrary payments at 
initial and final terminals 
3. Union to accept company proposal #4 re 
change in arbitrary payment for scaling 
cars at Trembley 
4. Item 17—Baggagemen (handling mail) 
rate to be finalized between parties. 
5. Increase effective June 1, 1961—1% 
Dec. 1, 1961—1% 
June 1, 1962—14% 
Dec. 1, 1962—44% 
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6. Health & welfare contribution to be 
shared ‘50-50 by company and union 
(some clarification required) 


7. Collective agreement to expire December 
311964: 


At the conclusion of our efforts on Feb- 
ruary 13 the three remaining issues separat- 
ing the parties were Company proposals 1, 
3 and 4 shown above. 

It is regrettable that after these intensive 
negotiations settlement was not reached. 
However, the Board adjourned, asking both 
parties to reconsider and re-assess their 
positions. The members of the Board like- 
wise gave consideration to the serious situa- 
tion confronting the parties and reconvened 
a further meeting at Toronto on April 4, 
1963. 

At that meeting the Board reviewed with 
the parties their position on February 13. 
In the interest of reaching a settlement the 
Board recommended that as a basis of 
settlement the parties consider the following: 
1. All prior agreed-upon items 
2. Conductors’ passenger rates to remain 

as in present agreement plus any general 

wage increase. 

3. Eliminate payment of 15 minutes (or 
thirty minutes for backing in) at final 
terminal 

4. Arbitrary allowance for scaling cars at 
Trembley will not apply to crews being 
compensated on an hourly basis. 


This compromise settlement was unaccept- 
able to the union committee and with regret 
we report we were unable to bring about 
settlement. The Board had given full con- 
sideration to their recommendations and it 
sees no reason to change them in this 
report, since under the terms of the pro- 
posed settlement the increases are made 
retroactive to the dates shown above and 
believing the terms to be fair and equitable 
to both parties under these unusual circum- 
stances. 


We urge the parties to reconsider and to 
accept the above recommendations, 


All this respectfully submitted this 27th 
day of April, 1963 at Toronto. 


(Sed.) W. H. DIcKIE, 
Chairman. 


(S2d.) hk: iV. HICKS, 
Member. 


(Sed.) A.W. ROEBUCK, 
Member. 
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Report of Board in Dispute between 


Faraday Uranium Mines Limited 


and 


International Union of Mine, Mill and Smelter Workers 





During May, the Minister of Labour rec 


eived the Report of the Board of Conciliation 


and Investigation established to deal with a_ dispute between Local 1006, International Union 
of Mine, Mill and Smelter Workers and Faraday Uranium Mines Limited, Bancroft, Ont. 

The Board was under the Chairmanship of Trevor A. Smith, Willowdale, Ont. He was 
appointed by the Minister on the joint recommendation of the other two members, 
Alex Harris, Toronto and Drummond Wren, Agincourt, Ont., nominees of the company and 


union, respectively. 


The Report, reproduced here, is unanimous and incorporates a Memorandum of 
Agreement signed by both parties in settlement of the dispute. 


jt ee eS eS 


I have the honour to submit this Report 
of the Board of Conciliation, established 
under the relevant section of the Industrial 
Relations and Disputes Investigation Act, 
in respect of a dispute between the afore- 
mentioned parties. 

I have been authorized by the other two 
members of the Board to submit and sign 
this Report unanimously on their behalf. 

All sittings of the Board were held in 


Bancroft, Ontario, and Executive Sessions _ 


were held in Toronto, Ontario. 
All items mentioned in the statement of 
matters referred to the Board have been 


resolved to the mutual satisfaction of both 
parties. 

All the other items discussed with the 
Board have been resolved to the mutual 
satisfaction of both parties. 

Minutes of Settlement were signed on the 
21st day of May, 1963 by the representa- 
tives of the company, the representatives of 
the union and the members of the Board. 

This Report is respectfully submitted this 
27th day of May, 1963. 

(Sed.) TREVOR R. SMITH, 
Chairman, and on 
behalf of the Mem- 
bers of the Board. 


Memorandum of Agreement 


The representatives of Faraday Uranium 
Mines Limited and International Union 
of Mine, Mill and Smelter Workers, Local 
1006, have agreed upon the following 
terms of settlement for a new collective 
agreement between them: 

1. The Welfare Plan is to be improved, 
as soon as possible after written notice of 
ratification is received by the Company 
from the Union, so as to increase the 
present life insurance coverage from 
$3,000.00 to $4,000.00 and the S & A 
weekly indemnity amount of $40.00 per 
week to $45.00 per week. The Company 
shall bear the increased cost of these 
improvements. 

2. The collective agreement effective 
April ist, 1960, shall be the basis of the 
new agreement except as modified by this 
memorandum of agreement. The new col- 
lective agreement shall operate from June 
Ist, 1963 to September 30th, 1964. 

3. It is understood the following clause 
will be included in the new agreement: 

“When hiring employee for summer 
school vacations, the Company will grant 
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employees an equal opportunity with respect 
to an application for such temporary em- 
ployment of their own relatives.” 

4. Clause 17.01 shall be modified to 
provide “up to three bulletin boards.” 

5. Clause 19.02 shall be added to provide 
“no change will be made in respect to the 
premiums under the group insurance cover- 
age without the understanding of both 
parties to this agreement.” 

6. Effective June Ist, 1963, the Com- 
pany’s contribution to the Contributory 
Savings Plan will be increased from $4.00 
per month to $7.00 per month, and the 
contribution required of employees shall 
be increased in the same amount. 

7. Effective June 1st, 1963, there shall be 
a general wage increase across the board 
of 4¢ per hour. 

8. In lieu of all claims for retroactivity, 
the sum of $40.00 will be paid by the Com- 
pany into the Contributory Savings Plan 
in behalf of each employee on the active 
payroll of the Company on September 30th, 
1962 who is still on the active payroll of the 
Company on May 2\Ist, 1963. 
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9. The final paragraph under “Schedule 
B” of the agreement, namely 2 (c), shall 
be revised insofar as it is necessary to 
provide the following conditions: 

“In the event an employee is laid off by 
the Company on or after May 2Ist, 1963, 
and when recall from layoff is not antici- 
pated by the Company, then such employee 
will receive a share of the Company’s con- 
tributions to the plan which is equal to his 
own contributions.” 

The undersigned agree to the foregoing 
terms of settlement and further agree to 
recommend acceptance of same to their 
respective principals. 


Dated at Bancroft, Ontario this 21st day 
of May 1963. 

For the Company 
H. Brodie Hicks 
D. R. Wilson 
J. A. Donnelly 

For the Union 
W. Longridge 
M. Hoffman 
H. Kuehnel 

For the Board of Conciliation 
Trevor R. Smith 
Alex Harris 
Drummond Wren 


Canadian Railway Board of Adjustment No. 1 
Releases Decisions in Two Recent Cases 


The Canadian Railway Board of Adjust- 
ment No. 1 last month released its decisions 
in two cases, heard May 16 and 17. 

The first dispute was over an engineer’s 
claim that he had been wrongfully assessed 
demerit marks, and the second over the 
dismissal of a conductor for violation of 
Rule G. 

The Board did not sustain the employees’ 
contention in either case. 

The two cases, Nos. 805 and 806, are 
summarized below. 


Case No. 805—Dispute between Canadian 
National Railways (Atlantic Region—New- 
foundland Area) and Brotherhood of Loco- 
motive Firemen and Enginemen ex parte 
over an engineer’s claim that he had been 
wrongfully assessed 20 demerit marks for 
failure to do switching when in snowplow 
service. 


An engineer left Bishop’s Falls with a train 
of empty flatcars to be placed at a loading 
track at Glenwood. As it was necessary to 
clear some snow from the loading track, the 
engineer and crew were told to pick up a 
snowplow at Notre Dame Junction, run it 
ahead of the engine as a plow extra to 
Glenwood, leave the flatcars there, clear the 
snow from the loading track, and then 
place the flatcars on that track for loading. 
After clearing the snow with the plow, the 
engineer refused to place the cars, on the 
ground that, in accordance with an article 
in the agreement, he was not required to 
do such switching. He was assessed 20 
demerit marks for “failure to carry out 
instructions.” The union contended that 
the 20 demerit marks had been unjustly 
assessed and should be cleared from the 
man’s record. 
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The article in the agreement, which was 
quoted by both the union and the company, 
stated that engineers and firemen or helpers 
coming in from a snowplow trip would not 
be required to do any switching at terminals 
except, in the absence of a yard engine, to 
put their own train away; or at intermediate 
points, except when it was necessary to 
move cars in order to plow a track. 


The union contended that as the train 
was in snowplow service from Notre Dame 
Junction to Glenwood, the engineer was not 
obliged to perform switching en route and 
was justified in declining to do so. Further- 
more, his clothing was wet from snow 
sifting in during the run with the plow, and 
he was not in condition to do so. 


The company contended that the engineer 
had no right to refuse to carry out instruc- 
tions on the strentgh of his own private 
interpretation of the agreement. If he 
thought that there was a violation of the 
agreement, he should have carried out 
instructions, and then lodged a grievance 
according to the accepted procedure. 


The company quoted an article of the 
agreement which stated that only the 
regularly constituted committee of the 
union had the right to interpret contracts 
on behalf of the employees. 


The Board in its statement pointed out 
that the employee’s statement of the dispute 
had been incorrect in saying that the 
engineer had been disciplined for “failure to 
do switching.” He had in reality been 
disciplined for “failure to carry out in- 
structions.” 


The Board did not sustain the employees’ 
contention. 
(Continued on page 616) 
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LABOUR LAW 


Legal Decisions Affecting Labour 


Quebec Court of Queen’s Bench on two occasions finds writ of prohibition no! 
applicable to Labour Relations Board rulings, Ontario Court of Appeal upholds 
ruling that carrier in interconnecting undertaking is within federal jurisdiction 


In Quebec, the Court of Queen’s Bench 
ruled that the granting by the Labour 
Relations Board of a consent to prosecute 
for breach of the strike provision of the 
Public Services Employees Disputes Act, 
being an administrative Act, is not subject 
to a writ of prohibition, and that in those 
circumstances a demand for such a writ 
could not impose on the Court the duty to 
consider the constitutional validity of the 
strike provision in the Act. 

In another decision, the same Court 
quashed a writ of prohibition on the 
ground that when the Labour Relations 
Board, acting on an application for cer- 
tification, decides that the employees of 
contractors and subcontractors are to be 
included in a unit appropriate for collective 
bargaining, such a decision is within the 
Board’s jurisdiction and is not subject to 
a writ of prohibition. 

In Ontario, the Court of Appeal upheld a 
ruling that a carrier engaged continuously 
and regularly in an interconnecting under- 
taking is within federal jurisdiction even 
when interprovincial and _ international 
activities are not the main or substantial 
part of its business. 


Quebec Court of Queen’s Bench... 


..rules granting of permission to prosecute is 
administrative act that can’t be stopped by writ 


On May 10, 1962, the Quebec Court of 
Queen’s Bench, dismissing an appeal from 
a judgment of the Quebec Superior Court, 
ruled that the Labour Relations Board in 
granting a consent to prosecute for a 
breach of the Public Services Employees 
Disputes Act was not acting as a judicial 
tribunal but was performing an admini- 
strative act which cannot be stopped by a 
writ of prohibition. 

Further, the Court ruled that the matter 
of the constitutional validity of the provi- 
sions of the Public Services Employees Dis- 


putes Act prohibiting strikes and imposing 
penalties for breach of these provisions, 
placed before the Court in support of a 
motion for a writ of prohibition, did not 
need to be considered by the Court in a 
situation where a writ of prohibition was 
not applicable. 

Carier et Fréres Ltée, which had been 
carrying on autobus transportation business 
under permit from the Transportation 
Board, is an undertaking within provincial 
jurisdiction to which, as operator of a 
public service, the Quebec Public Services 
Employees Disputes Act applies. 

The Act provides in Section 5 that 
strikes or lockouts are prohibited in all cir- 
cumstances. Section 7 states that any person 
declaring, instigating or participating in a 
strike or lockout is liable to a fine. Section 
12 provides that no penal prosecution may 
be taken without a written authorization of 
the Labour Relations Board or the consent 
of the Attorney-General. Further, the Act 
provides for obligatory and final arbitra- 
tion of disputes. 

In March 1957 the company’s employees 
had gone on strike and the company 
applied under Section 12 of the Act to the 
Labour Relations Board for permission to 
institute penal prosecution against some 
employees who were union officers. The 
Board granted consent to prosecute on 
March 21, 1957. 

On April 9, 1957, the employees con- 
cerned were granted a temporary writ of 
prohibition ordering the Board to suspend 
the proceedings regarding the consent to 
prosecute. The arguments used by the 
employees to obtain the temporary writ of 
prohibition were the same as they relied on 
later in their motion for a permanent writ 
of prohibition before the trial judge, namely, 
that Sections 5 and 7 of the Act were ultra 
vires the provincial legislature and there- 
fore unconstitutional. Then the Attorney- 
General intervened, asking the Court to 
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declare that Sections 5 and 7 of the Act 
were constitutional, legal and valid. 


In January 1961, the trial judge dis- 
missed the petition for a writ of prohibition 
but he did not adjudicate on or even dis- 
cuss the issue of the constitutionality of 
Section 5. His reasoning was that, since the 
granting of permission to prosecute under 
Section 12 of the Act was an administrative 
act, the Board did not come within the scope 
Or article 1003 of the Code of ° Civil 
Procedure, under which a writ of prohibi- 
tion lies whenever a court of inferior juris- 
diction exceeds its jurisdiction. 


On appeal, the Court of Queen’s Bench 
upheld the trial judge’s ruling. It was con- 
tended before the Court that, since pro- 
hibition is the appropriate vehicle for 
bringing before the Superior Court the con- 
stitutionality of the law which an inferior 
court is on the point of applying, the trial 
judge should have discussed and disposed 
of this problem. 


In rejecting this contention, Mr. Justice 
Casey stated that a writ of prohibition can 
be invoked only in certain cases and 
against certain courts; and while the class 
of cases in which it can be invoked has 
been broadened jurisprudentially by the 
inclusion, in some instances at the expense 
of certiorari, of those in which the issue of 
constitutionality is raised, the bodies against 
whom it may be directed are still limited 
to courts of inferior jurisdiction. In the 
case under review the Labour Relations 
Board did not qualify as such. 


Further, Mr. Justice Casey was of the 
opinion that, even though there was no 
justification for the issue of a writ of 
prohibition, the Court could decide the 
issue of constitutionality of Sections 5 and 
7 of the Act if the parties had joined in 
asking the Court to do so. The Labour 
Relations Board, however, being also a 
party to the dispute, as was its right, from 
the outset had insisted on abiding by the 
articles of the Code and had refused to 
proceed in this fashion. 


When a party refuses to agree to an 
extension of Article 1003 of the Code of 
Civil Procedure, the Court, in the opinion 
of Mr. Justice Casey, is not justified in 
treating an unfounded demand for a writ 
of prohibition as a direct and permissible 
attack on the constitutionality of the statute. 
It was the right of the Attorney-General to 
intervene for the purpose of defending the 
constitutionality of the statute, but this did 
not compel or even entitle the trial judge 
to adjudicate on the constitutionality of the 
law if he was of the opinion that the parties 
were not properly before the Court. 
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Mr. Justice Taschereau was of the 
opinion that, since consent to prosecute 
under Section 12 of the Act was an 
administrative act, the Superior Court had 
no jurisdiction to intervene in the matter. 
As such a conclusion settled the issue 
before the Court, there was no need to 
express any opinion regarding the con- 
stitutional validity of the sections in 
question. 


Mr. Justice Rivard held that Section 5 
of the Act, which prohibits strikes or lock- 
outs in all circumstances, and Section 7, 
which imposes a penalty on anyone who 
declares or instigates a strike or lockout or 
participates therein, are intra vires the 
provincial legislature. 


The Court of Queen’s Bench upheld the 
judgment of the Superior Court and dis- 
missed the appeal. Vassard et un Autre v. 
La Commission de Relations Ouvriéres de 
Quebec, et Carier et Fréres Ltée, et Le 
Procureur General de la Province, (1963) 
BB. RoJanvary 1963, No; 1,.p,.1. 


Quebec Court of Queen’s Bench... 


...tules decision of Labour Relations Board in 
certification case cannot be challenged by writ 


On December 11, 1962, the Quebec 
Court of Queen’s Bench quashed a writ of 
prohibition and ruled that, in dealing with 
the application of a union for certification 
as a bargaining agent of a group of 
employees, the Labour Relations Board had 
jurisdiction to decide whether the em- 
ployees of contractors or subcontractors 
carrying out the company’s business were 
employees for the purposes of the Act, and 
came within the group which the union 
claimed to represent. Such decision is 
within the jurisdiction of the Labour Rela- 
tions Board and cannot be challenged by 
a writ of prohibition. 

On September 30, 1960, the United 
Brotherhood of Carpenters and Joiners of 
America applied under Section 6 of the 
Quebec Labour Relations Act to be certi- 
fied as bargaining agent of the employees 
of the Canadian International Paper Com- 
pany, except those automatically excluded 
by the Act. At the time certain of the com- 
pany’s operations were being carried out 
by contractors and subcontractors whose 
employees came within the group that the 
union claimed to represent. Being of the 
opinion that the union could not on these 
proceedings be certified as the representa- 
tive of individuals not in the company’s 
employ and contending that the individuals 
in question did not qualify as such, the 
company contested the petition. 
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To permit a decision on this issue, the 
parties agreed to suspend proceedings on 
the petition for certification and to dispose 
of the company’s objection. This was done 
and on May 22, 1962, the Board, one 
member dissenting, dismissed the com- 
pany’s objection and ruled that, for the 
purposes of the Act, the employees of the 
contractors and subcontractors were the 
employees of the company. 


The company, however, persisted in its 
contention that the workers involved were 
not its employees and that the Board had 
no jurisdiction to find them so and to 
certify the union as their bargaining agent. 
Furthermore, the company claimed that 
the Board exceeded its jurisdiction in hold- 
ing the workers in question to be the com- 
pany’s employees and in proceeding with 
the application for certification, and that 
the Board erred as a matter of fact and of 
law in holding that the workers involved 
were the company’s employees and not the 
employees of the company’s contractors or 
subcontractors. On that basis the com- 
many petitioned the Court for a writ of 
prohibition that would order the Board and 
the union to suspend all certification pro- 
ceedings. 


On July 4, 1962, the Superior Court 
authorized the issue of a writ of prohibi- 
tion, as requested; this judgment was 
appealed. In granting the writ of prohibi- 
tion, the trial judge stated that the position 
of the Court was not to find out or to 
decide whether the company’s contentions 
were true or whether the Board’s decision 
was justified, but to examine whether the 
possibility of excess of jurisdiction on the 
part of the Board seriously existed and, if 
so, to enable the parties to have their 
respective claims decided by a Court. This 
was interpreted as meaning that, when a 
judge of the Superior Court is faced with 
a petition for a writ of prohibition, his 
function is limited to deciding whether the 
petitioner has made a prima facie case in 
law and in fact for the issue of the writ. 


In the Court of Queen’s Bench, Mr. Jus- 
tice Casey pointed out that a writ of pro- 
hibition is resorted to when one wishes to 
prevent the doing of something that ought 
not to be done. The element of urgency is 
always present and for this reason the peti- 
tioner, at the first stage, is not asked to do 
more than make a prima facie case. But 
the facts of a case are only half the story. 
There remains the question of law: that 
the facts, assuming them to be established, 
disclose an excess of jurisdiction. This is a 
matter that can be fully argued and that 
should be disposed of on the application 
for the issue of the writ. 
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Assuming that the Board for the purpose 
of the case under review was a court of 
inferior jurisdiction within the meaning of 
Article 1003 of the Code of Civil Pro- 
cedure, the company sought to prevent the 
Board from proceeding with certification 
of a union, an act it normally could not do 
were it not for the Board’s allegedly 
erroneous decision on the status of those 
employed by the contractors. Consequently, 
the question that arose on the application 
for the writ was whether the error com- 
plained of amounted to (1) an usurpation 
or assumption of a jurisdiction that the 
Board did not possess or to (2) no more 
than the wrong exercise of a jurisdiction 
that the Board did possess. 

It was argued that the Board erred in 
treating the employees in question as em- 
ployees of the company. Further, the com- 
pany contended that if the law were 
properly read such a finding would be 
impossible. The conclusion was that the 
Board’s reading of the law created in its 
own favour a jurisdiction that was denied 
to it by the Act. 

This, in Mr. Justice Casey’s opinion, 
indicated that the writ was a disguised 
appeal from the Board’s decision. Bearing 
in mind that a writ of prohibition may not 
be used for this purpose and that the Act 
states that these decisions are not subject 
to appeal, the Appeal Court was left with 
one question: assuming that the Board mis- 
understood the facts or misinterpreted the 
law, did this mistake amount to an excess 
of jurisdiction? 

In Mr. Justice Casey’s opinion, the 
Board, faced with a petition for certifica- 
tion, has power to decide all issues neces- 
sary to the conclusion sought. This means 
that it must be empowered to decide 
whether the employees claimed by the 
union are, for the purposes of the Act, 
those of the employer and whether, having 
regard to all other requirements, the peti- 
tioning union is entitled to be recognized 
as a bargaining agent. It follows by the 
very nature of things that there will always 
be some dissatisfied parties claiming that 
an error was made. But that does not mean 
that each error of the Board implied an 
excess of jurisdiction. 

The courts distinguish between a tribunal 
that acts without jurisdiction and one that 
goes wrong in law while acting within its 
jurisdiction. The situation in this respect is 
summarized in Halsbury’s Laws of England 
(second edition, Vol. 9 (1933), n. 1493, 
p. 888) in a paragraph which applies to 
prohibition as well as to certiorari: 

Where the proceedings are regular upon 


their face and the magistrates had jurisdiction, 
the superior court will not grant the writ of 
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certiorari on the ground that the Court below 
has misconceived a point of law. When the 
court below has jurisdiction to decide a matter, 
it cannot be deemed to exceed or abuse its 
jurisdiction, merely because it incidentally mis- 
construes a statute, or admits illegal evidence, 
or rejects legal evidence, or misdirects itself 
as to the weight of the evidence, or convicts 
without evidence. 


Approving this statement, Greer L. J. in 
R. v. Minister of Health ((1946) 2 All 
E.R. 189) added: 

Those are all matters of appeal. They are 
not matters in respect of which certiorari will 
lie, nor are they matters which can be brought 
before the court on this proceeding merely 
because the statute gives no right of appeal. 
We are not concerned with the policy of the 
statute. We are not concerned with whether 
it would be a good thing or a bad thing if a 
right of appeal had been given. We have only 
to see whether this order is good on the face 
of it and whether it is an order which it is 
within the jurisdiction of the tribunal to make. 


The same distinction between errors that 
go to jurisdiction and those that are com- 
mitted within a jurisdiction was made by 
the Supreme Court of Canada in Segal v. 
City of Montreal ((1931) S.C.R. 460 at 
pp. 472 and foll.). The same judgment 
warned that, while it is well-settled that an 
inferior court cannot give itself jurisdiction 
by misinterpreting a statute or by wrongly 
deciding the facts, it does not follow that 
this is what an inferior court does every 
time it makes a mistake. A similar position 
was taken by the Courts in Canadian 
Ingersol Rand Co. Ltd. v. Commission de 
relations ouvriéres de la Province de Qué- 
bec. ((1961) Q.B. 97 at p. 102), Henry 
Morgan and Co. Ltd. v. The Labour Rela- 
tions Board of the Province of Quebec 
((1961) Q.B. 672, at p. 676), and in Bur- 
lington Mills Hosiery Co. of Canada v. 
Commission de relations ouvriéres de la 
Province de Québec ((1962) Q.B. 469, at 
p. 478). 

Referring to the case at bar, Mr. Justice 
Casey stated that if the Board committed 
an error when it decided that these individ- 
uals, for the purposes of the Act, were the 


company’s employees, then since it was 
acting in the discharge of the duty imposed 
on it—to determine whether the union was 
entitled to recognition—its error, if indeed 
it was an error, was committed while acting 
within its jurisdiction. The Board decided 
a question that was properly before it and 
its decision, right or wrong, was not “bad 
on its face.” In these circumstances a writ of 
prohibition does not apply. 


The Court of Queen’s Bench, in a unani- 
mous decision, allowed the appeal and 
ruled that the writ of prohibition should be 
quashed. La Commission de_ relations 
ouvriéres de la Province de Québec v. 
Canadian International Paper Company 
and La Fraternité Unie de Charpentiers et 
Menuisiers d’ Amérique, (1963) R.J.B.R., 
March 1963, No. 3, p. 181. 


Ontario Court of Appeal... 


..-holds that carrier engaged in interconnecting 
undertaking falls within federal jurisdiction 


On March 15, 1961, the Ontario Court 
of Appeal upheld the judgment of Mr. 
Justice McLennan of the Ontario High 
Court who, on August 2, 1960, held that 
a carrier engaged in an undertaking which 
continuously and _ regularly connected 
Ontario with Quebec and extended beyond 
the limits of Ontario fell within Section 
92(10)(a) of the B.N.A. Act, thus being 
subject to the federal Industrial Relations 
and Disputes Investigation Act, and that 
the federal jurisdiction was not affected by 
the fact that its interprovincial and inter- 
national business was not the main or sub- 
stantial part of the carrier’s undertaking. 
Consequently, Mr. Justice McLennan issued 
an order prohibiting the Magistrates in 
Toronto from conducting any proceedings 
against the company under the Ontario 
Labour Relations Act (L.G. 1961, p. 159). 


On appeal, the Ontario Court of Appeal 
dismissed the appeal without delivering 
written reasons. Re Tank Truck Transport 
Ltd. (1963) 36 D.L.R. (2d) Part 9, p. 636. 





Industrial Fatalities (Continued from page 596) 


11 involved automobiles and trucks; 4 in- 
volved railways and 3 involved tractors 
and loadmobiles. 

Sixteen fatalities were caused by con- 
flagrations, temperature extremes and ex- 
plosions. 

The remaining 45 fatalities were distri- 
buted among those types of accidents as 
follows: 15 were the result of being caught 
in, on or between; 14 were the result of 
inhalations, absorptions, asphyxiations and 
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industrial diseases; 10 were caused by elec- 
tric current; 2 by overexertion; and 4 
were under the heading “miscellaneous 
accidents”. 

By province of occurrence, the largest 
number of fatalities, 66, was in Ontario. 
In British Columbia there were 50, in 
Alberta 25, and in Quebec 18. 

During the quarter, there were 70 fatali- 
ties in January, 50 in February and 70 in 
March. 
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Recent paaulittone Federal and Provincial — 


P.E.I. issues first general minimum wage order for men. B.C. revises order 


for resort hotels. 


In Prince Edward Island, a new general 
order for male workers set a minimum 
wage of 90 cents an hour with provision 
for increases at six-month intervals to 95 
cents and $1 an hour. 

In British Columbia, employees in resort 
hotels in unorganized territory during the 
summer season were made subject to the 
$1-an-hour minimum rate provided by the 
hotel and catering industry order. 

New regulations under the Manitoba 
Electricians’ Licence Act set out require- 
ments for eight classes of electricians’ 
licences. 

Other regulations dealt with apprentice- 
ship in Newfoundland and prevailing rate 
employees in the federal Civil Service. 


FEDERAL 
Financial Administration Act 


A consolidation of the prevailing rate 
employees general regulations was gazetted 
May 8°to take effect from April 1. The 
new regulations (SOR/63-141) include a 
new section dealing with casual employees 
in the federal Civil Service. 

Casual employees are defined as persons, 
other than seasonal employees, who are 
required to perform duties for a period of 
six months or less. 

The rate of pay for a casual employee is 
to be determined by the appropriate deputy 
head but may not exceed the greater of 
(i) the rate contained in the Fair Wage 
Schedule of the Department of Labour for 
the class of work performed in the area of 
employment, or (ii) the rate determined 
by the Department of Labour as being the 
rate of pay prevailing in the area for his 
kind of work or for work of a comparable 
nature. 

The normal number of hours of a casual 
employee will also be prescribed by the 
deputy head. 


PROVINCIAL 
British Columbia Male and Female 


Minimum Wage Acts; Hours of Work Act 

An order of the British Columbia Board 
of Industrial Relations gazetted on May 16 
extended the application of the hotel and 
catering industry order (L.G., Jan., p. 62) 
to resort hotels in unorganized territory 
during the summer season, except for cer- 
tain provisions. The new order (B.C. Reg. 
76/63) replaces a 1952 order that set out 
special hours, overtime and weekly rest 
provisions for resort hotels. 
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Manitoba lays down licensing standards for electricians 


As a result of the new order, experienced 
employees employed in resort hotels dur- 
ing the period June 1 to September 30 
must be paid a minimum wage of $1 an 
hour. Employees with less than three 
months experience in the hotel and cater- 
ing industry must be paid at least 85 cents 
an hour the first month, 90 cents the 
second and 95 cents the third. They are not 
entitled to a daily guarantee, however. 

The new order does not limit hours but 
a complementary regulation under the 
Hours of Work Act (B.C. Reg. 72/63), 
which was gazetted the same day, again 
permits employees in resort hotels in unor- 
ganized territory to work up to 10 hours in 
a day and 52 hours in a week during the 
period June 1 to September 30 each year. 
The minimum wage order stipulates, how- 
ever, that such employees must be paid one 
and one-half their regular rate after 40 
hours in a week instead of after 44 as 
formerly. 

Employees in resort hotels must as 
before be given a weekly rest of 24 hours 
unless the Board approves a_ different 
arrangement. In other branches of the 
hotel and catering industry employees are 
entitled to a weekly rest of 32 hours. 

The prohibitions in the hotel and cater- 
ing order against deductions for accidental 
breakages and excessive charges for board 
and lodging apply also to resort hotels, as 
do the provisions requiring employers to 
provide restroom and washroom facilities. 
Employers also must comply with the pro- 
visions respecting semimonthly pay, the 
keeping of records and the posting of 
orders. 

The new order applies only to resort 
hotels in unorganized territory. It does not 
cover hotels in the cities, towns, villages, 
districts and local districts listed. 

Another order of the Board gazetted on 
May 2 (B.C. Reg. 63/63) exempted blind 
employees of the Canadian National In- 
stitute for the Blind who are eligible for 
registration with the Institute from the 
Male and Female Minimum Wage Acts. 


Manitoba Electricians’ Licence Act 


Manitoba proclaimed in force on June 1, 
1963 the 1962 amendments to the Elec- 
tricians’ Licence Act which, among other 
matters, provided for major changes in the 
licensing of electricans in view of the 
increased specialization in the electrical 
trade. In order to implement these changes, 
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Man. Reg. 26/63 respecting licences, stand- 
ards, inspections and fees came into force 
on the same day, repealing Man. Reg. 
47/5) (16Gi-1957}1pillog1 ). 

Gazetted on April 6, the regulations are 
in two parts. Part I sets out the require- 
ments concerning licensing and examina- 
tions; Part II, installation requirements. 


Electricians’ Licences 


Previously, the Minister of Labour issued 
three types of electricians’ licences under 
authority of this Act: a journeyman’s 
licence, a limited licence, and a special 
licence. Now he may issue nine types of 
electricians’ licences. The Act sets out the 
qualifications required by an applicant for 
one of these types, a master electrician’s 
licence; the new regulations, the qualifica- 
tions required for the other eight types. 

An applicant for a master electrician’s 
licence must have held a journeyman elec- 
trician’s licence for at least two years, and 
have passed the examination on electrical 
design and layout prescribed by the Elec- 
tricians’ Licensing Board, authorizing him 
to do any electrical work. 

The regulations prescribe four different 
ways in which an applicant may qualify for 
a journeyman’s licence. One of these 
requires him to have completed five years 
of apprenticeship under the Apprenticeship 
Act. Alternatively, he must have had at 
least six years of practical experience in 
electrical work as a helper under the direct 
supervision of a journeyman, and have 
completed a study course acceptable to the 
Board. Another alternative requires him to 
hold a limited construction electrician’s 
licence, to have had practical experience 
as such in electrical work, and in addition 
to have completed a study course accept- 
able to the Board. Also, he may qualify if 
he has special qualifications in electrical 
engineering and practical experience in the 
electrical trade that the Board considers 
are the equivalent of one of three require- 
ments set out above. 

An applicant for a limited construction 
electrician’s licence must have one year of 
practical experience in electrical work 
acceptable to the Board, as a helper either 
to a journeyman or to the holder of a 
limited construction electrician’s licence; 
practical experience in electrical work that 
the Board considers equivalent is an accept- 
able alternative. 

An applicant for a limited maintenance 
electrician’s licence must have been em- 
ployed in the repair and maintenance of 
electrical equipment in an industry for at 
least two years or have been a journeyman 
electrician’s helper for two years; in lieu 
of either of these, he must satisfy the 
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Board that his qualifications are s ‘fficient 
for the electrical work to be perfor ‘ed on 
the premises where he is employed. 

An applicant for a limited appliance 
repair licence must have had at least two 
years of experience in the repair of elec- 
trical appliances; or alternatively, he must 
have completed an approved study course 
and have had practical experience in elec- 
trical work satisfactory to the Board. 

An applicant for a limited specialized 
trade electrician’s licence must be employed 
as a tradesman and satisfy the Board that 
he has sufficient qualifications and practical 
experience in working on the electrical 
components of installations in that trade. 

The regulations now specify that no per- 
son to whom the Act applies may service 
or repair radio or television equipment 
normally used for domestic purposes only, 
unless he holds an electronic equipment 
serviceman’s licence, of which there are two 
types, radio, and radio and television. 

An applicant for an electronic equipment 
serviceman’s licence (radio) must have at 
least two years of practical experience in 
the repair and servicing of radio equip- 
ment, or have one and one-half years of 
such experience and have completed a 
study course acceptable to the Board; other- 
wise, he must have other equivalent experi- 
ence satisfactory to the Board. 

An applicant for a journeyman electri- 
cian’s temporary licence must hold a licence 
issued by a recognized licensing authority 
outside the province certifying to equivalent 
or higher standing than a journeyman elec- 
trician’s licence issued under the Act. In 
addition, he must satisfy the Board that he 
has sufficient qualifications to do the work 
authorized. 


Electronic Equipment Serviceman’s Licence 


There are four means of qualifying for 
an electronic equipment serviceman’s licence 
(radio and television). One of these is that 
an applicant must have an electronic equip- 
ment serviceman’s licence (radio) and at 
least one year of practical experience in 
the repair and servicing of television equip- 
ment; if he has completed a study course 
acceptable to the Board, the practical ex- 
perience required is reduced to six months. 
An acceptable alternative is three years of 
practical experience in the repair and servic- 
ing of radio or television equipment, at 
least one year of which has been acquired 
in respect of television equipment. An 
applicant’s qualifications are also acceptable 
for this licence if, after completing a study 
course approved by the Board, he has 
credit for practical experience up to a 
maximum of one and one-half years and 
at least six months of practical experience 
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in the repair and servicing of television 
equipment, together with whatever further 
practical experience the Board requires. 


Examinations 


A new requirement concerning examina- 
tions provides that an applicant who fails 
to pass an examination may not apply to 
write another examination until 90 days 
have elapsed after writing the previous one. 
Formerly, he could write the next regular 
examination. Also, an applicant who fails 
to pass more than two examinations will 
now be required to satisfy the Board that 
he has acquired further knowledge or ex- 
perience before he becomes eligible for 
re-examination. 


A licensee who fails to renew his licence 
for four or more years will now be required 
to pass a new examination or to satisfy the 
Board that he has been continuously occu- 
pied as an electrician during the period. He 
must also pay either the licence renewal 
fees for the period or $25, whichever is 
the lesser amount. Formerly, if a licensee 
failed to renew his licence for a period not 
exceeding three years, he had to pay the 
renewal fees for the period. If he failed to 
renew his licence for three or more years, 
he had to pass another examination in order 
to get a licence. 


A person who has been absent from the 
electrical trade for ten or more years will 
now have to pass a new examination to get 
a licence; previously, the regulations speci- 
fied five or more years. 

As previously, the Minister of Labour is 
authorized also, on the recommendation of 
the Board, to issue a licence to a person 
who holds a similar licence issued by any 
other recognized licensing authority. 

A licence will now be valid for the period 
shown on it, and must show its expiry date. 
Previously, a licence expired at the end of 
the calendar year in which it was issued. 

Authority has now been given to the 
Board to suspend licences, under circum- 
stances specified in the regulations, for a 
period of 30 days, at the end of which time 
the suspension expires, unless the Minister 
has confirmed the suspension or cancelled 
the licence. Previously, only the Minister 
had authority to suspend a licence. 


Part II of the regulations sets out instal- 
lation requirements mainly similar to those 
previously in effect. It is now stated specif- 
ically, however, that no person may do 
electrical work without first submitting an 
application for a permit in Form “A” to 
the Chief Inspector, giving a complete 
description of the work to be done. The 
regulations previously required the licensees 
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to submit Form “A” before the work was 
completed. A table of permit fees is in- 
cluded. 

The C.S.A. Canadian Electrical Code, 
C22. 1-1962, Part I (Eighth Edition) is 
adopted as a minimum standard for elec- 
trical work. 


Newfoundland Apprenticeship Act 


In Newfoundland, the Provincial Appren- 
ticeship Board, in an order gazetted May 
28, added the following to the list of 
apprenticeable trades: machinist (machine 
plant), steel and plate worker (machine 
plant), electrician (armature winder) (ma- 
chine plant), welder (machine plant). 

Another order gazetted the same day 
approved a plan for training apprentices 
in these four trades in McNamara Indus- 
tries Limited. This plan, which will apply 
in the company’s machine, steel and plate 
fabrication plant, was prepared by the 
Apprenticeship Advisory Committee, which 
is composed of representatives of manage- 
ment of the company and members of the 
International Association of Machinists, the 
union representing the employees of the 
firm. 


P.E.L. Male Minimum Wage Act 


The Prince Edward Island Labour Rela- 
tions Board has issued its first general 
minimum wage order establishing a mini- 
mum wage of 90 cents an hour for men 
with provision for increases to 95 cents 
an hour on November 1 and to $1 an hour 
on May 1, 1964. The new order, which 
was approved by Minute-in-Council 310/63, 
went into force on May 25, the date of 
publication. 

This order replaces an order of August 
1962 that set a minimum of $1 an hour 
for male employees in Charlottetown and 
Summerside (L.G., Oct. 1962, p. 1192). 
This earlier order was suspended on Sep- 
tember 6 to enable the Board to consider 
further representations. 

The new order covers all male workers 
in the province except farmers, fishermen, 
persons employed in grading, bagging or 
packaging potatoes on farms, students em- 
ployed during the school term outside school 
hours, persons under the age of 21 years, 
employees whose wages are fixed by an 
existing collective agreement under the 
Trade Union Act or the Industrial Relations 
Act, provincial government employees who 
are eligible for membership in the Civil 
Servants Association, and registered appren- 
tices. 

In line with the practice in other juris- 
dictions, the order provides for some excep- 
tions from the general minimum. New 
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employees, other than seasonal or casual 
workers, may be paid at a lower rate for 
a period of 60 days from the date of 
hiring, after which time the regular mini- 
mum applies. 

A minimum wage of 80 cents an hour 
with no provision for increases is also 
established for persons employed in food 
processing plants. 

Handicapped employees receiving dis- 
ability pensions who are not employed full 
time or whose output is below normal are 
to receive a wage which, when combined 
with the amount of the pension, is equiva- 
lent to the minimum hourly wage established 
by the order. 

All time spent by the employee on the 
premises of the employer or elsewhere as 
directed, either at work, waiting for work, 


available for work or on call, is to be 
counted as time worked and must be paid 
for at the full hourly rate. 


Quebec Minimum Wage Act 


The Quebec Minimum Wage Commission 
has temporarily suspended the application 
of the provisions in the order for municipal 
and school corporations dealing with mini- 
mum wages of caretakers. These provisions 
set a minimum of $50 a week for caretakers 
continuously supervising an establishment 
who are provided with free lodging on the 
premises and of $70 a week for those who 
are not provided with free quarters. 

The suspension order was gazetted June 
1 to remain in force for four months from 
date of publication. 





New Hazardous Occupations Order in U.S. 


Order No. 17 declares most excavation occupations too hazardous for minors, 
prohibits employment of persons under 18 years of age in such occupations 


An order under the United States Fair 
Labor Standards Act prohibiting the em- 
ployment of minors under 18 years in most 
excavation occupations was announced by 
the Secretary of Labor, W. Willard Wirtz, 
on April 9. The new order, Hazardous 
Occupations Order No. 17, went into force 
on May 9, superseding state regulations 
that are less restrictive. 

The new order was issued after the 
customary investigation and hearing. The 
Labor Department’s Bureau of Labor Stand- 
ards made a study of excavation work with 
the aid of technical advisers from state 
labor departments, management, labor, in- 
surance and professional safety groups. It 
found that most excavation occupations 
were particularly hazardous for minors and 
recommended that an age restriction be im- 
posed. No opposition to the proposal was 
raised at the public hearing in February. 

In line with the Bureau’s findings, the 
new order fixes an 18-year minimum for 
employment in the following occupations 
in excavation work, subject to certain ex- 
ceptions: (1) excavating, working in, or 
backfilling (refilling) trenches; (2) excavat- 
ing for buildings or other structures or 
working in such excavations; (3) working 
within tunnels prior to the completion of 
all driving and shoring operations; (4) 
working within shafts prior to the com- 
pletion of all sinking and shoring opera- 
tions. 
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Persons under 18 may, however, engage 
in some types of excavation work. The em- 
ployment of 16- and 17-year-old minors is 
permitted in the manual digging and back- 
filling of trenches not more than four feet 
deep or in work in trenches not exceeding 
such depth. 


A similar exception applies to excavations 
for buildings or other structures. Persons 
16 or 17 years of age may be employed 
in manually excavating to a depth not 
exceeding four feet below any ground 
surface adjoining the excavation and may 
work in an excavation not exceeding such 
depth. Persons in this age group may also 
work in completed excavations provided 
the side walls are shored or sloped to the 
angle of repose. 

The new order also permits the employ- 
ment of 16- and 17-year-old minors in 
tunnels and shafts after driving, sinking 
and shoring operations have been com- 
pleted. 

In addition to the above exceptions, the 
order permits the employment of 16- and 
17-year-old apprentices and student-learners 
in the restricted occupations under specified 
safeguards. An apprentice 16 or 17 years 
of age who is employed in an apprenticeable 
trade may, intermittently and for short 
periods, engage in excavation work provided 
the work is carried on under the direct and 
close supervision of a journeyman as a 
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necessary part of his apprenticeship train- 
ing. The apprentice must also be registered 
by the Bureau of Apprenticeship and Train- 
ing of the United States Department of 
Labor or a recognized state agency or be 
employed under a written apprenticeship 
agreement under conditions that conform 
substantially to federal or state standards. 

A student-learner 16 or 17 years of age 
may be employed in excavation work only 
if he is enrolled in a course of study and 
training in a co-operative vocational training 
program under a recognized educational 
authority or in a substantially similar course 
conducted by a private school. 


The student-learner must be employed 
under a written agreement that provides that 
any hazardous excavation work he may be 
required to do will be incidental to his 
training, will be intermittent and for short 
periods of time and will be performed 
under the direct and close supervision of 
a qualified and experienced person. Safety 
instruction must be given by the school and 


must be correlated by the employer with 
on-the-job training. A schedule of organized 
and progressive work processes to be per- 
formed on the job must be prepared. 

Every written agreement must show the 
name of the student-learner and must be 
signed by the employer and the school 
co-ordinator or principal. Copies of every 
agreement are to be kept by the school and 
the employer. If reasonable precautions are 
not taken to ensure the safety of minors, 
the exemption for student-learners may be 
revoked. 

The new hazardous occupations order 
applies to employment in interstate or 
foreign commerce or in the production 
of goods for such commerce or in certain 
large enterprises so engaged. 

The last hazardous occupations order 
(No. 16) to be issued went into force in 
February 1962 and prohibited the employ- 
ment of young persons between 16 and 18 
years of age in roofing occupations (L.G., 
Apr. 1962, p. 456). 


Canadian Railway Board of Adjustment 


(Continued from page 607) 


Case No. 806—Dispute between Canadian 
Pacific Railway Company (Eastern Region) 
and Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen con- 
cerning the dismissal of a conductor for 
violation of Rule G and other rules. 


A conductor, while in charge of a train, 
was intercepted by an assistant superin- 
tendent, was witheld from service, and after 
investigation was dismissed for violation of 
Rule G and other rules of the Uniform 
Code of Operating Rules. Contending that 
a violation of Rule G had not been proved 
by the evidence, the union requested the 
conductor’s reinstatement without loss of 
seniority. The company declined the request. 

The company in its contention stated that 
the assistant superintendent, who was on 
another train, had noticed that the con- 
ductor, whose train had stopped to do 


switching, was not acting in a normal man- 
ner and had every appearance of being 
intoxicated. The conductor admitted, the 
superintendent said, that he had consumed 
intoxicants the night before. He was 
immediately removed from _ service. A 
doctor was called, and he examined the 
conductor about an hour after his condition 
had first been noticed. The doctor’s diag- 
nosis, given in a written report produced 
by the company, was “intoxication.” 


After investigation in accordance with 
the agreement, the conductor was dis- 
missed for being in unfit condition to per- 
form properly his duties as conductor of his 
train, for violation of Rule G, and for 
failure to perform properly certain speci- 
fied duties. 


The Board did not sustain the contention 
of the employees. 
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UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE AND 


NATIONAL EMPLOYMENT SERVICE 





Monthly Report on Operation of 


the Unemployment Insurance Act 


Claimants for benefit at end of April fewer by 120,000 than number at end of 
March, sfatistics* show. Unemployment Insurance Fund exhausted during month 


Claimants for unemployment insurance 
benefit numbered 565,900 on April 30. This 
was about 120,000, or 17.5 per cent, fewer 
than the total of 685,300 at the end of 
March but almost the same as on April 30 
last year, when there were 564,500 
claimants. 


It is estimated that about 165,000 persons 
ceased to claim either regular or seasonal 
benefit and returned to work during the 
month. 


Two thirds of the claimants at the end of 
the month had been claiming benefit con- 
tinuously for between 15 and 16 weeks. 
Most of the remainder began to claim dur- 
ing the month. 


On April 30, men made up 80 per cent 
of those on continuous claim for from 1 
to 26 weeks, but little more than 60 per 
cent of those on claim for 27 weeks or 
more. 


Initial and Renewal Claims 


Initial and renewal claims filed in April 
numbered 175,600, representing a drop of 
20,000 compared with March, and of about 
6,000 compared with April 1962. 

About 118,000, or two thirds, of the 
total in April this year arose out of separa- 
tions from employment during the month. 
In March, the proportion was 70 per cent. 


Beneficiaries and Benefit Payments 


The average weekly number of bene- 
ficiaries in April was estimated at 582,000, 
compared with 589,700 in March and 
556,300 in April 1962. 

Payments during the month amounted to 
$57,600,000, compared with $61,300,000 in 
Marchi and $51,600,000 in April last year. 





* See Tables E-1 to E-4, page 645. 


+ Supplementary payments for the month were 
included in the total for March; usually they would 
have been added to the total for the next month. 
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Ina comparison of current unemployment 
insurance statistics with those for a a previous 
period, consideration should be given to 
relevant factors other than numbers, such as 
the opening and closing of seasonal indus- 
tries, increase in area population, influence 
of weather conditions, and the general em- 
ployment situation. 

Claim ants should not be interpreted 
either as “total number of beneficiaries” or 
“total job applicants.’ 

A claimant’s unemployment register is 
placed in the “live file” at the local office 
as soon as the claim is made. As a result, 
the count of claimants at any given time 
inevitably includes some whose claims are 
in process. 


The average weekly payment was $24.73 
in April, $24.75 in March, and $24.43 in 
April 1962. 


Insurance Registrations 


Since the annual renewal of insurance 
books this year took place during May, the 
usual statistics on the number of insurance 
books and contribution cards issued to 
employees for the month ended April 30 
are not available. They will be given in 
the next issue, and since the figures are 
cumulative, they will include all new 
entrants to the insured population since 
April 1. 

The number of registered employers on 
April 30 was 336,918, a decrease of 507 
since March 31. 


Enforcement Statistics 


During April, 11,300 investigations were 
conducted by enforcement officers across 
Canada. Of these 7,318 were spot checks of 
postal and counter claims to verify the ful- 
filment of statutory conditions, and 250 
were miscellaneous investigations. The 
remaining 3,732 were investigations in con- 
nection with claimants suspected of making 
false statements to obtain benefits. 

Prosecutions were begun in 188 cases, 
44 against employers and 144 against 
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claimants.* Punitive disqualifications as a 
result of false statements or misrepresenta- 
tions by claimants numbered 2,001.* 


Unemployment Insurance Fund 


Revenue received by the Unemployment 
Insurance Fund in April totalled $24,514,- 
983.07+, compared with $28,365,629.94 in 
March and $23,754,550.44 in April 1962. 


Benefits paid in April totalled $57,583,- 
099.967, compared with $61,300,599.60 in 
March and $51,656,056.36 in April 1962. 

The debit balance of the Fund on April 
30 was $23,002,673.71+; on March 31 there 
was a credit balance of $6,507,869.81 and 
on April 30, 1962 of $38,696,545.87. The 
deficit in April this year was covered by 
loans from the Minister of Finance. 


Monthly Report on Placement Operations 
of the National Employment Service 


Vacancies notified by employers to 
National Employment Offices during May 
totalled some 145,900, of which 100,800 
were vacancies for men. Total vacancies 
notified during May decreased from the 
same month last year by 13.6 per cent. 

Some 523,300 vacancies were notified to 
local employment offices during the first 
five months of 1963, compared with 570,100 
in the same period in 1962, and 443,400 in 
1961. 

Placements effected through National 
Employment Offices during May totalled 
some 121,000, a decrease from last year 
of 25,000, or 17.3 per cent. Placements of 
men during May amounted to 88,800, 
down from last year by 17.7 per cent, and 
placements of women decreased by 16.4 
per cent to a total of 32,200. 

Some 7,000 or 5.8 per cent of the place- 
ments effected during May involved the 
movement of workers from one local office 


area to another. These movements were 
smaller in number than during May last 
year but represented a higher proportion of 
total placements. 

Regionally, May placements, with per- 
centage changes from May 1962, were as 
follows: 


PATI ATIUC aes eee 9,900 —21.6 
QOllebeCin meee 39,200 — 12.8 
GQataiiOw teen 39,900 —21.4 
Praitie J ww... 22,600 — 20.6 
Pacitic 22 se 9,400 — 2.4 


Total placements effected during the first 
five months of 1963 amounted to some 
412,300, a decrease of 11.7 per cent from 
the corresponding period in 1962 but 
higher than 1961 by 12.7 per cent. With the 
exception of last year, placement activity 
remains higher than in any other postwar 
year. 


Decisions of the Umpire under 
the Unemployment Insurance Act 


Decision CUB 2146, April 24, 1963 


Summary of the Main Facts: The claim- 
ant, 64 years of age, filed an initial applica- 
tion for benefit on October 1, 1962. He 
stated in the application that he had worked 
for a sugar refinery in Saint John from 
1919 to September 27, 1962, when his 
employment terminated. He said he was in 
the occupation of stationary engineer and 
his rate of pay was $72 a week. 


He explained his separation as follows: 


Discharged—pensioned off. Compulsory re- 
tirement age. Pension starting first of January 
1963. I am on a salary of $236 per month 
from now till the 1st of January 1963. Due to 
the new equipment at the sugar refinery, the 





* These do not necessarily relate to the investiga- 
tions conducted during this period. 
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job I was doing was dispensed with. I was 
offered another oil firing job and due to my 
age, they considered it not feasible to break 
me in on this job but rather break a younger 
man in. So I was retired on salary until the 
first of the year when my pension begins. 

In the confirmation of separation (Form 
UIC 479), the employer stated that the 
claimant was “Pensioned” and that his 
weekly rate of wages was $82. The next 
day the manager of the local office wrote 
to the employer and asked: 

1. Was claimant retired by company or did 
he retire of his own free will? 

2. Compulsory retirement age? 


=? Did “he accumulate leave credits, con- 
tribute to retirement fund, etc., during vaca- 
tion period? 





+ Figures for April this year are interim figures and 
are subject to revision. 
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4. Effective date of pension? 


5. Did claimant receive monies after the last 
day actually worked? 


The employer replied: 


1. This employee was laid off for lack of 
work due to the fact that his job has been 
eliminated. 


2. The normal retirement date under the 
Company’s pension plan is the January Ist 
nearest to the employee’s 65th birthday. 


3. [The claimant] has contributed to_ the 
retirement fund and will continue to contribute 
until December 31st of this year. 


4. [The claimant] will go on pension on 
January 1st, 1963. 


5. In consideration of his years of service 
to the Company [the claimant] was given a 
severance allowance. This will be paid to him 
at the rate of $236.07 per month until Jan- 
uary Ist, 1963, when he goes on pension . 


The insurance officer disqualified the 
claimant and suspended benefit from Sep- 
tember 30 to December 29, 1962, for the 
reason that during this period it was con- 
sidered that the claimant was on leave with 
pay and thus was not unemployed (section 
54 (1) of the Act and Regulation 155 (5)). 
In addition, the insurance officer determined 
the claimant’s earnings for each week in 
the period from September 30 to December 
29, 1962, as $54.48 (section 56 of the Act 
and Regulation 172). He notified the claim- 
ant of these two decisions in separate letters 
dated November 1, 1962. 


In an effort to clarify one of the points 
involved, the local office on November 21 
once again discussed the situation with the 
Personnel Manager. He re-emphasized that 
all considerations given to these employees 
Were purely and entirely on a gratuitous 
basis, there being absolutely no condition 
or provision in the employees’ contract of 
service implied or written which required 
the employer to grant these concessions. 


“He reiterated further,” the local office 
reported, “that each of the men could have 
taken a lump sum gratuity had he so 
desired but whereas the men decided to 
have a larger pension, if possible, to which 
the company agreed, the company granted 
the concession that they would continue 
to deduct retirement pension from the 
gratuitous payments of each man as a 
further consideration of the company. 


“This consideration, however, in no way 
altered their position with the company; a 
definite separation took place immediately 
following the last day actually worked.” 

On November 21, the claimant appealed 
to a board of referees for the following 
reasons: 


1. The last day worked with [the] sugar 
refinery was 29th Sept. 1962. I was laid off 
on that date and I am not subject to recall. I 
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have severed all connections with the com- 
pany, other than a pension to which I am 
entitled. 


_ 2. I could have accepted the monies in ques- 
tion in a lump sum but chose to take it over 
a period of time in order to give myself a 
higher rate of pension. 


_ 3. Iam not in receipt of my usual remunera- 
tion but am receiveing part pay only. 


4. I was told by the employer that the 
monies in question were a gratuity only and 
that they were not an implied or expressed 
part of the contract ... 


A board of referees heard the case in 
Felt oll on December 19, 1962. The claim- 
ant was neither present nor represented at 
the hearing. The unanimous decision of 
the board reads: 


. . . After careful examination of the facts, 
the board finds that the claimant has no con- 
tract of employment with 
Refineries and is not considered 
receipt of earnings from payroll. Mr. G............ 
Personnel Manager, has stated that the con- 
sideration given the claimant was purely 
and entirely on a gratuitous basis and that 
there was absolutely no condition or provision 
in the employee’s contract of service implied 
or written which required the employer to 
grant these concessions. [The .......... .. Manager] 
also states that a definite separation took place 
immediately following the last day the claimant 
actually worked. In view of these statements, 
the board comes to the conclusion that the 
claimant must be considered as discharged 
from the company and therefore is deemed 
to be unemployed and not in receipt of 
earnings ... 


. . The decision of the insurance officer 
is reversed. The claimant’s appeal is allowed. 


The insurance officer appealed to the 
Umpire on February 18, 1963, and said: 

The board of referees erred in concluding 
that the claimant had become separated from 
his employment immediately following the 
last day on which he actually worked and 
allowing his appeal against the decision of the 
insurance Officer. Section 54(1) of the Act 
and Benefit Manual 155(5). 

Alternatively, the board erred in considering 
that the claimant was not in receipt of earnings 
from 30 September 1962 to December 29, 


1962. Section 56 of the Act and Regula- 
WOW 112.5. a. 


In a submission dated March 15 con- 
taining his grounds for appeal, the insurance 
officer said: 

. .. 7. The evidence establishes that the 
claimant ceased work some three months 
before the effective date of his pension but 
continued to receive in the interval a regular 
income of $236.07. Although the monthly pay- 
ment of $236.07 he thus received was some- 
what inferior to his former rate of salary, 
it was nevertheless paid in accordance with 
the agreement made with the employer prior 
to retirement which provided also for the con- 
tinuation of his services for pension purposes 
until 31 December 1962. It is submitted that, 
by virtue of such agreement, the claimant’s 
contract of service continued and the stated 
rate of $236.07. became his usual remuneration 
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for the duration of this new contract. Conse- 
quently, he is considered as fully working dur- 
ing each week between 30 September and 
29 December 1962 (Reg. 155(5)). 


8. Alternatively, it is submitted that, although 
released from active duty, the claimant con- 
tinued in the employ of his employer pending 
the effective date of his transfer to pension, 
and that during that period he was on retire- 
ment leave and in receipt of payments in lieu 
of retirement leave credits. The fact that the 
retirement leave credits may be paid in a 
lump sum, as remarked by the employer, is 
immaterial. During such period it is con- 
sidered that the employee continued in the 
service of his employer. There is evidence 
the employee contributed to the pension fund 
and that the period in question is taken into 
account for pension purposes; it can therefore 
not come under the exception provided by 
Reg. 172 (2) (f). Under the circumstances, 
monies received by the claimant are earnings 
which should be taken into account for benefit 
purposes. 


Considerations and Conclusions: Inas- 
much as the payments which the claimant 
received from his employer in respect of 
the period in question were made to him at 
the rate of $54.48 a week, he cannot be 
said to have received “his usual remunera- 
tion for a full working week,” that is, the 
remuneration he used to receive when he 
was performing services for “the number of 
hours, days or shifts normally worked in a 
calendar week by his grade, class or shift” 
at the premises at which he was employed. 
Consequently, the claimant’s case is not 
one which can be dealt with under sub- 
section (5) of Regulation 155, and I so 
decide. 


Regarding the question whether or not 
the aforementioned payments were “earn- 
ings” within the meaning of subsection (1) 
of Regulation 172, the record shows that, 
as stated by the employer, those payments 
were made to the claimant “in considera- 
tion of his years of service to the Com- 
pany” and, therefore, were in the nature 
of “an income arising out of his services” 
for that year. However, notwithstanding 
that an income may be of the kind 
described in that subsection, it does not 
necessarily follow that it must be con- 
sidered as earnings. In fact, so far as is 
relevant, subsection (2) of Regulation 172 
reads: 

For the purpose of subsection (1) that 
portion of the income of a claimant that is 


derived from any of the following sources shall 
not be considered as earnings: 


(f) bonuses, gratuities, severance pay or 
retirement payments payable at the time of, or 
after, the termination of the claimant’s contract 
of service or prior thereto in contemplation 
of the termination... 


In the present case, the employer stated 
that the payments made to the claimant 
were paid to him as “a severance allow- 
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ance,” that they were “purely and entirely 
on a gratuitous basis” and that “there was 
absolutely no condition or provision in the 
employees’ contract of service implied or 
written which required the employer to 
grant these concessions.” Moreover, the 
record shows that the said payments were 
payable prior to and in contemplation of 
the termination of the claimant’s contract 
of service. 

In view of the foregoing, the payments 
made to the claimant by his employer in 
respect of the period in question were in 
the nature of an income which, according 
to subsection (2) (f) of Regulation 172, 
“shall not be considered as earnings” and 
I so decide. 


I dismiss the insurance officer’s appeal. 


Decision CUB 2161, May 14, 1963 


Summary of the Main Facts: The claim- 
ant filed a renewal application for benefit 
on May 8, 1962, and was registered for 
employment as a sewing machine operator. 
She had worked as a machine operator for 
a rug factory at a wage of $23.60 a week 
from January 7, 1962 to May 4, 1962, 
when she was laid off because of a shortage 
of work. The claim was allowed effective 
May 6, 1962. 

The claimant’s benefits became exhausted 
and she filed a new initial claim on August 
7, 1962, which was made effective August 
53 1962: 


On September 25, the local office notified 
the claimant of continuing employment as 
a labourer with a textile manufacturer at 
the prevailing rate of pay in the district 
for that type of work, viz., $20 a week to 
start. The hours of work were eight a day 
and 40 a week, shift work. The place of 
employment was six miles distant from her 
residence and transportation was available 
by bus at a cost of 30¢. The claimant 
refused to apply for the employment be- 
cause she was working part-time and 
expected to be recalled in the near future 
for steady work. 

The insurance officer disqualified the 
claimant and suspended benefit from Sep- 
tember 23, 1962, to November 3, 1962, 
inclusive, on the ground that she had, 
without good cause, refused to apply for 
a situation in suitable employment (section 
59 (1) (a) of the Act). The insurance 
officer notified the claimant of this dis- 
qualification in a letter dated October 1, 
1962. 

The claimant appealed to a board of 
referees. In her appeal she reported earnings 
as follows: 
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SRA er ene. once $ 7.00 
A PMAN TD G2 oes chess teccnesceni > 12.00 
26) AUS. U6 2h. FO Le. 2.60 
2) EDU POOF sek tot er. Foo. cso PAW 
DCLG a2 bere hod iterate » prepaid 9.60 
LoySept. kG2eit Paced tek on. 7.20 
BaP SOP UsCO DA. Grae. 4.80 
She said she was employed part time 


every summer and worked full time every 
winter, “as I have been doing since the past 
23 years.” 


She attached a letter from the employer 
in which he said she had been employed 
part time weekly since May 18, 1962, would 
probably continue to be until January 1963, 
and would probably be required full time 
from January to May. 


A board of referees heard the case on 
November 6, 1962. The claimant was neither 
present nor represented at the hearing. The 
unanimous decision of the board reads: 


The board is of the opinion that the claimant, 
after having become aware that a situation in 
suitable employment ... was vacant or about 
to become vacant, did without good cause 
refuse to apply for such situation when it was 
offered. In arriving at this conclusion the 
board has taken into consideration the fact 
that the claimant had been unemployed for 
four and one-half months; that the prospect 
of employment with her former employer would 
possibly be limited to five months from January 
to May and she would have had to wait 
another four months for this eventuality. The 
work offered was of a permanent nature, at 
the prevailing rate, and was work the claimant 
could perform. 


. . . The appeal is disallowed. 


The claimant applied to the chairman of 
the board of referees for leav to appeal 
to the Umpire on th following grounds: 


. in my opinion I did not refuse any 
job. I stated that I was working part-time 
weekly . . . The employment officer told me 
the named company were looking for machine 
operators and, at no time during the interview 
did she ask me to contact the said firm in 
any way, nor did she ask me if I would like 
her to contact the said firm, so, how could 
my working part-time be used as a refusal. 

Also, the referees came to their decision 
because I was unemployed for four and one 
half months, which is not working at all. I 
have in my insurance book stamps to prove I 
had been working at the time of disqualifica- 
tion, and I feel I am within my rights to ask 
for leave for appeal. I may state that J am 
still on the pay roll [at the rug factory]. 


Leave to appeal to the Umpire for the 
following reason was granted to the claim- 
ant. 

That the claimant is contesting the ruling 
of the board on the question of whether she 
was employed or unemployed over a four- 
month period within the meaning of the Act. 

On December 21, the regional claims offi- 
cer wrote to the manager of the local office 
and asked that the employment officer 
concerned submit his comments in regard 
to the allegation the claimant had made in 
the first paragraph of her appeal to the 
Umpire. 

The employment officer replied: 


Claimant was called to my desk, was told 
that employees were needed at ... and given 
all particulars known about the employment. 
She was asked to apply for the work. Her 
answer was that she was working part-time 
at [the rug factory] and did not wish to 
apply, at which time a 493 was written with 
that information. Claimant’s statement was 
written while she was here and her signature 
is signed to it. 


Appearing in the record is a detailed 
statement of the earnings reported by the 
claimant in respect of her employment 
with (the rug factory) from the week 
commencing May 13, 1962, to and includ- 
ing the week commencing November 18, 
1962. In this period her earnings varied 
from $2.60 to $14.40 a week and the days 
worked ranged from one to three days, 
with one exception when she worked from 
July 22 to July 29. 


Considerations and Conclusions: Accord- 
ing to the jurisprudence established by the 
Umpire, a claimant who has refused suit- 
able full-time employment of a continuing 
nature on the ground that he is presently 
employed on a part-time basis is disqualified 
from receiving benefit pursuant to section 
59 of the Act. 

This is particularly true when, as in the 
present case, the claimant, at the time she 
was offered full-time employment, had been 
working solely on a part-time basis for 
the last 44 months and, according to her 
regular employer, her services would “prob- 
ably be required full time” in 3 months 
time only. 

In view of the foregoing, I decide to 
maintain the unanimous decision of the 
board of referees and to dismiss the claim- 
ant’s appeal. 


————— rE —— 
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LABOUR CONDITIONS IN FEDERAL 


GOVERNMENT CONTRACTS 





Wage Schedules Prepared and Contracts Awarded during May 


Works of Construction, Remodelling, Repair or Demolition 


During May the Department of Labour prepared 232 wage schedules for inclusion 
in contracts proposed to be undertaken by departments of the federal Government and 
its Crown corporations in various areas of Canada, for works of construction, remodelling, 
repair or demolition. In the same period, a total of 166 contracts in these categories was 
awarded. Particulars of these contracts appear below. 

In addition, 137 contracts not listed in this report and which contained the General 
Fair Wages Clause were awarded by Central Mortgage and Housing Corporation and 
Defence Construction (1951) Ltd. and the Departments of Defence Production, Mines 
and Technical Surveys, Northern Affairs and National Resources, Public Works and 
Transport. 

A copy of the wage schedule issued for each contract is available on request to 
trade unions concerned or to others who have a bona fide interest in the execution of the 
contract. 


(The labour conditions included in each of the contracts listed under this heading provide 


that: 

(a) the wage rate for each classification of labour shown in the wage schedule included 
in the contract is a minimum rate only and contractors and subcontractors are not exempted 
from the payment of higher wages in any instance where, during the continuation of the work, 


wage rates in excess of those shown in the wage schedule have been fixed by provincial 
legislation, by collective agreements in the district, or by current practice; ; 
(b) hours of work shall not exceed eight in the day and 44 in the week, except in 


emergency conditions approved by the Minister of Labour, 
(c) overtime rates of pay may be established by the Minister of Labour for 


worked in excess of eight per day and 44 per week; 

(d) no person shall be discriminated against in regard to employment because of his 
race, national origin, colour or religion, nor because he has made a complaint with respect 
to alleged discrimination. ) 


Contracts for the Manufacture of Supplies and Equipment 


Contracts awarded in May for the manufacture of supplies and equipment were 
as follows: 


all hours 


Department No. of Contracts Aggregate Amount 
Defence Construction (1951) Ltd... 1 $ 99 5;628:25 
Defence. “Production” 4:40) sto Ai asses 163 935,909.00 
Post ) Office pine US SU Tel 28 8 223,560.76 
Pransport "yA aid .cnceter te ecnae mmm 69S 3 26,591.00 


The Fair Wages and Hours of Labour 
legislation of the federal Government has 
the purpose of insuring that all Government 
contracts for works of construction and for 
the manufacture of supplies and equipment 
contain provisions to secure the payment of 
wages generally accepted as fair and reason- 
able in each trade or classification employed 
in the district where the work is being per- 
formed. 

The practice of Government departments 
and those Crown corporations to which the 
legislation applies, before entering into con- 
tracts for any work of construction, re- 
modelling, repair or demolition, is to obtain 
wage schedules from the Department of 
Labour showing the applicable wage deemed 
to be required in the execution of the work. 
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These wage schedules are thereupon in- 
cluded with other relevant labour condi- 
tions as terms of such contracts to be 
observed by the contractors. 

Wage schedules are not included in con- 
tracts for the manufacture of supplies and 
equipment because it is not possible to 
determine in _advance the classification to 
be employed in the execution of a contract. 
A statement of the labour conditions which 
must be observed in every such contract 
is however, included therein and is of the 
same nature and effect as those which apply 
in works of construction. 

Copies of the federal Government’s Fair 
Wages and Hours of Labour legislation 
may be had upon request to the Industrial 
Relations Branch of the Department of 
Labour, Ottawa. 
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(The labour conditions included in contracts for the manufacture of supplies and equip- 
ment provide that: 


(a) all persons who perform labour on such contracts shall be paid such wages as are 
currently paid in the district to competent workmen; and if there is no current rate, then 
a fair and reasonable rate; but in no event shall the wages paid be less than those established 
by the laws of the province in which the work is being performed; 


' (b) the working hours shall be those fixed by the custom of the trade in the district, or 
if there be no such custom, then fair and reasonable hours; 


(c) overtime rates of pay may be established by the Minister of Labour for all hours 
worked in excess of those fixed by custom of the trade in the district, or in excess of fair 
and reasonable hours; 


(d) no person shall be discriminated against in regard to employment because of his 
race, national origin, colour or religion, nor because he has made a complaint with respect 
to alleged discrimination. ) 


Wage Claims Received and Payments Made during May 


During May the sum of $7,357.30 was collected from 10 contractors for wage 
arrears due their employees as a result of the failure of the contractors, or their subcon- 
tractors, to apply the wage rates and other conditions of employment required by the 
schedule of labour conditions forming part of their contract. This amount is for distribution 
to the 311 workers concerned. 


Contracts Containing Fair Wage Schedules Awarded during May 
DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 


near Outlook Sask: Peter Kiewit Sons Co of Canada Ltd, Al Johnson Construction 
Co of Canada Ltd, Poole Construction Co Ltd, construction of tunnel control shaft super- 
structure for South Saskatchewan River Project (Contract 28}; Dominion Bridge Co Ltd, 
fabrication & installation of tunnel control gate hoists, South Saskatchewan River Dam 
(Contract No 32). 


ATOMIC ENERGY OF CANADA LIMITED 


Pinawa Man: Canadian Comstock Co Ltd, installation of buried heating & com- 
pressed air distribution systems (Stage 1), Whiteshell NRE; G M Gest Contractors Ltd, 
installation of plumbing & heating systems, WR-1 Reactor, NRE; Universal Electric division 
of Univex, Electrical Construction & Engineering Ltd, installation of electrical system 
No 1, WR-1 Reactor, NRE. 


CENTRAL MORTGAGE AND HOUSING CORPORATION 


Gander Nfld: S G Burry & Sons, exterior painting of 116 units (DOT 4/55). Ville 
St Michel Que: Dominion Landscapers Construction Ltd, site improvement & planting, 
Terrasse St Michel Housing Project. Ottawa Ont: Becker & Joule Ltd, conversion of heating 
system, Strathcona Heights. Pinawa Man: Claydon Construction Co, construction of 
roads (Job 43). Shilo Man: J H From Landscape Gardeners Ltd, site improvement & 
planting for 126 housing units) DND 4/61 (Army). Edmonton Alta: Hold Painting 
Ltd, exterior painting of 70 houses & Hyland Court Apts. 


In addition, this Corporation awarded 10 contracts containing the General Fair 
Wages Clause. 


DEPARTMENT OF CITIZENSHIP AND IMMIGRATION 


Abitibi Indian Agency Que: Michel Rivard Ltd, alterations to east & west walls, 
Amos IRS. Kenora Indian Agency Ont: T Zelmer Construction Ltd, construction of staff 
residence, Islington Reserve. Six Nations Indian Agency Ont: John Gaffney Construction 
Ltd, construction of Boston Creek Bridge No 4, Six Nations IR; Robert E Brohm, 
construction of two culverts, Six Nations IR. Portage la Prairie Indian Agency Man: 
Cobbe’s Plumbing & Heating Ltd, renovation of mechanical services (Phase 11), Birtle 
IRS. Touchwood Indian Agency Sask: Holterman Construction, construction of. staff 
residence, Muscowequan IRS. Hobbema Indian Agency Alta: Didriksen Trucking Ltd, 
construction of road, Samson Reserve; Al Vallette, stuccoing 49 Indian homes, Louis 
Bull, Ermineskin, Samson & Montana Reserves; J W Dick, construction of 28 concrete 
basements, Louis Bull, Ermineskin, Samson & Montana Reserves. Kwawkewlth Indian 
Agency B C: Franklin Electric, electrical re-wiring of Alert Bay IDS. Skeena River Indian 
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Agency B C: Stevenson Construction Co Ltd, construction of school & staff residence, 
Kitkatla IDS on Porcher Island. Stuart Lake Indian Agency B C: Thompson Construction 
Co Ltd, construction of Indian day school & teacherage, Tachie. 


DEFENCE CONSTRUCTION (1951) LIMITED 


Torbay Nfld: Fry’s Engineering Co Ltd, structural modifications to hangar No 4, 
RCAF Station. Dartmouth N S: Parker Bros (1960) Ltd, exterior waterproofing of 
hangars A, B & C, RCNAS Shearwater; R A Douglas Ltd, revision & extension of 
PMQ sewer system, HMCS Shearwater. Halifax N S: Community Enterprises Ltd, 
extension to DISD bldg, Willow Park. Shelburne N S: Atlas Construction Co Ltd, construc- 
tion of fuel storage facilities. Chatham N B: Cambrian Construction Ltd, construction 
of extension to No 4 hangar, RCAF Station. Bagotville Que: J R Theberge Ltee, construc- 
tion of parachute well bldg. Chibougamau Que: J R Theberge Ltee, fencing at Mt Bour- 
beau & Mt Cummings, RCAF Station. Valcartier Que: J O Lambert Inc, construction of 
extension to QM & Tech Stores Bldg, Camp. Val d’Or Que: Paquin Construction Co Ltd, 
construction of road & installation of U/G electrical cable, RCAF Station. Leitrim Ont: 
Conniston Construction Co Ltd, construction of access road & installation of underground 
power line, Wireless Station. Petawawa Ont: Automatic Sprinkler Co of Canada Ltd, 
supply & installation of automatic sprinkler system & watermains, Camp. Uplands Ont: 
King Plumbing & Heating Ltd, extension to underground steam distribution system, RCAF 
Station. Gypsumville Man: Evans Contracting Co Ltd, grading & seeding. Cold Lake Alta: 
“Tony” Construction Co, installation of fire stops in eave space of 286 double-unit 
PMQs, RCAF Station. Colwood (Esquimalt) B C: Barr & Anderson Ltd, construction of 
mechanical & electrical services, Magazine Jetty No 57, RCN. One contract in the 
restricted category was awarded. 


Building and Maintenance 


Halifax. N S: Nova Scotia Waterproofers Ltd of Halifax, repairs & waterproofing of 
balconies & canopies on PMQs, Windsor Park. Camp Gagetown N B: St Lawrence Steeple 
Jacks Co Ltd, exterior painting of 500 PMQs. Kingston Ont: Joseph Downey & Son, 
exterior painting of 281 PMQs. Orleans Ont: Deljac Construction Co Ltd, construction of 
pump house. Winnipeg Man: Lalonde Painting & Decorating Co, exterior painting of 
122 PMQs. Edmonton Alta: Elhard Electric Enterprises, installation of fire alarm systems 
for three armouries; Alph’s Decorating Ltd, exterior painting of 184 PMQs & 58 PMQ 
garages. 


In' addition, Defence Construction (1951) Limited awarded nine contracts containing 
the General Fair Wages Clause. 


DEPARTMENT OF DEFENCE PRODUCTION 


Charlottetown P E I: Maritime Asphalt Products Ltd, alterations to Armoury. 
Summerside P E I: Curran & Briggs Ltd, repairs to roads & parking areas, RCAF Station; 
Curran & Briggs Ltd, repairs to runways, taxiways & aircraft parking areas, RCAF Station; 
S Nelson Good, supply & installation of pump in No 1 pumphouse, RCAF Station. 
Greenwood N S: Hilchie Septic Tank Service, cleaning & painting of fuel storage tanks, 
RCAF Station. Halifax N S: V A Dingle, painting of chain link fence, Windsor Park; 
Alex L Grant, exterior painting of eight bldgs, Windsor Park. Shearwater N S: Twin City 
Mechanical Contractors Ltd, interior repairs & painting of “B” hangar, RCN Air Station; 
R E White, repairs to floors, marine section, Bldg No 5, Naval Air Station; R E White, 
exterior & interior repairs to Bldg No 26, RCN Air Station. Moncton N B: Delta Electric 
Co Ltd, replacement of antenna poles, HMCS Coverdale. Renous N B: Wm Kerr Ltd, 
construction of boiling out facility, RCN Ammunition Depot. Beauport Que: Jules Dorion 
Inc, replacement of roof, Armoury. Quebec Que: L P Grenier & Fils Enr, joint repointing. 
Angus Ont: Stan Exell & Sons, construction of reinforced concrete bldg at 13X Depot, 
RCAF Station. Camp Borden Ont: Guild Painting Contractors, application of reinforced 
epoxy laminate to exterior of swimming pool, RCAF Station. Edgar Ont: Varcoe Bros, 
patching & surface treatment of access road, RCAF Station. North Bay Ont: Standard 
Paving Ltd, paving work, RCAF Station. Rockcliffe Ont: L Mongeon & Son, roofing of 
PMQs, RCAF Station; National Roofing & Waterproofing Ltd, installation of new roofs, 
RCAF Station; O’Leary’s (1956) Ltd, road repairs, RCAF Station; Alf Grodde Ltd, 
exterior painting of five bldgs, RCAF Station. Dundurn Sask: Horton Steel Works Ltd, 
repairing & painting of water tank, Military Camp. Edmonton Alta: H Deib, exterior 
painting of various bldgs, Griesbach Barracks. Lancaster Park Alta: J Mason & Sons Ltd, 
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repainting exteriors of 55 PMQs, RCAF Station, “Namao”; Ray-Bob Spray Services Ltd, 
weed & brush control & soil sterilization, RCAF Station, “Namao”. Ralston Alta: Dutch 
Bros Paints Ltd, interior painting of houses. Comox B C: Cochrane Fuel & Trucking 
Ltd, repairing floor of Bldg 22, roadways & walks, HMCS Quadra; Farmer Construction 
Ltd, miscellaneous repairs to various bldgs & facilities, HMCS Quadra; Pacific Pile Driving 
Co Ltd, renewal of float, HMCS Quadra; G B Watson, painting of 156 poles, RCAF 
Station. 

In addition, this Department awarded 63 contracts containing the General Fair Wages 
Clause. 

DEPARTMENT OF MINES AND TECHNICAL SURVEYS 


This Department awarded one contract containing the General Fair Wages Clause. 


NATIONAL HARBOURS BOARD 


Halifax N §: Maritime Insulation Ltd, insulating areas of cold storage plant, Ocean 
Terminals. Saint John N B: Maritime Waterproofing & Contracting Co Ltd, concrete 
repairs to substructure of Berths 8, 9, 10 & 11. Montreal Que: The Highway Paving Co 
Ltd, paving, drainage & installation of water to ship supply system at Sections Nos 26-27. 


DEPARTMENT OF NORTHERN AFFAIRS AND NATIONAL RESOURCES 


Cape Breton Highlands National Park N S: M R Chappell Ltd, construction of two 
toilet & shower bldgs, one laundry bldg & addition to stone panelling to four kitchen 
_ shelters, Broad Cove Campgrounds. 

In addition, this Department awarded two contracts containing the General Fair 
Wages Clause. 


PROJECTS ASSISTED BY FEDERAL LOAN OR GRANT 


Cooksville Ont: Harrison Construction (Ontario) Ltd, construction of Cooksville 
Creek Sanitary trunk collector sewer. 


DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC WORKS 


Lawn Nfld: Avalon Construction & Engineering Ltd, wharf replacement. Musgrave 
Harbour Nfld: Gid Sacrey Ltd, wharf repairs. St John’s Nfld: John J Walsh, demolition of 
St Mary the Virgin Church & bldgs. Sibley’s Cove Nfid: Babb Construction Ltd, recon- 
struction of breakwater-wharf. Cartwright (Labr) Nfld: Dominion Construction Co Ltd, 
repairs to basement, RCMP detachment quarters. Covehead P E I: Edmond A Arsenault, 
construction of landing. Fishing Cove P E I: Norman N MacLean, harbour improvements. 
Georgetown P E I: Edmond A Arsenault, repairs to Queen’s Wharf. Victoria P EI: LE 
Wellner, Jr, construction of seawall & backfill. Arrow Point N S: Albert MacDonald, 
breakwater repairs. Cape St Mary’s N S: Clare Construction Co Ltd, groyne reconstruction. 
Freeport N S: McNamara Construction of Nova Scotia Ltd, construction of breakwater. 
Hunt's Point N S: Shelburne Contracting Ltd, wharf replacement. Little Harbour N S: 
Colin R MacDonald Ltd, construction of breakwater. Richibucto Cape N B: Leo LeBlanc, 
wharf repairs. Sussex N B: Myles Duncan Chown, construction of RCMP detachment 
quarters & garage. Granby Que: Emile Phaneuf, interior painting & alterations, federal 
bldg. Montreal Que: Electra Construction Ltd, alterations to Postal Station “H”; Pierre 
Brunellet Inc, removal of garbage, ashes, etc, from federal bldgs. St-Godefroi Que: P Arthur 
Nadeau, wharf improvements. St Jerome Que: Jean-Marie Cote, alterations to fence & 
paving, federal bldg. St Laurent Que: Prieur Entreprises Inc, repairs to cooling coils 
(system No 1), “B” Bldg, National Film Board, 3255 Cote de Liesse. Schefferville Que: 
Panzini Ltee, construction of house for postmaster. Burlington Channel Ont: Ruliff Grass 
Construction Co Ltd, pier reconstruction, harbour repairs & improvements. Collingwood 
Ont: Ruliff Grass Construction Co Ltd, wharf improvements. Collin’s Bay Ont: M Barr 
Construction Ltd, construction of trunk sewer line, Penitentiary. Cornwall Island Ont: 
Kleener’s Building Maintenance, cleaning interior, etc, Customs Highway Office. Hamilton 
Ont: McNamara Marine Ltd, harbour repairs & improvements, Catharine St Wharf 
extension (Stage 2). Kingston Ont: T A Andre & Sons Ltd, construction of Staff College 
(Penitentiaries) for Dept of Justice. London Ont: Harrison & Green Construction Ltd, 
alterations to Dominion public bldg for RCMP. Ottawa Ont: L Beaudoin Construction Ltd, 
repairs to sash mechanisms & related works to exterior windows, 555 Booth St & 300 
LeBreton St; R Strang Painting & Decorating, exterior redecoration, Nos 6 & 9 Temporary 
Bldgs, Sussex Drive; Ellis-Don Ltd, construction of National Library & Archives Bldg, 
Wellington St; Imperial Electric, electrical alterations, PRI headerhouse, CEF; Stanley 
Sulpher Construction Co Ltd, alterations to Postal Terminal “A”, Besserer St. Owen 
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Sound Ont: MacDonald & Syke’s Ltd, wharf improvements. Rockcliffe Ont: O’Leary’s 
(1956) Ltd, repairs to roads & extension to parking apron, RCMP barracks. Strathroy Ont: 
The John Hayman & Sons Co Ltd, construction of federal bldg. Tobermory Ont: Berming- 
ham Construction Ltd, wharf reconstruction. Toronto Ont: Taymouth Industries Ltd, 
alterations to Arthur Meighen Bldg, 25 St Clair Ave. E. Pine Creek Man: Hoffman 
Construction Ltd, construction of school. Souris Man: W & G Ellwood, construction of 
RCMP detachment quarters. Stony Mountain Man: Martin Bros, Division of Martin- 
Dominion Ltd, conversion of No 1 boiler, coal oil, Manitoba Penitentiary. Hudson Bay 
Sask: Wm Slowski, construction of post office bldg. Melville Sask: Inland Construction 
Ltd, additions & alterations to federal bldg. Shaunavon Sask: Paul Stober Construction 
Ltd, construction of RCMP detachment quarters. Wadena Sask: C M Miners Consruction 
Co Ltd, construction of RCMP detachment quarters. Francois Lake B C: Bergen Con- 
struction Co Ltd, float construction. Glacier National Park B C: Burns & Dutton Con- 
struction (1962) Ltd, Tupper Timber & Len’s extension snowsheds. Ladysmith B C: 
Burak Construction Ltd, construction of federal bldg. Midway B C: Walter Wlasoff, 
construction of RCMP detachment quarters. Vananda B C: Quadra Construction Co Ltd, 
wharf improvements. Watson Lake Y T: Watsko Construction Ltd & The Patricia Transpor- 
tation Co Ltd, grading, culverts & bridges, Mile 69.2 to Mile 144.0, Ross River development 
road. 

In addition, this Department awarded 45 contracts containing the General Fair Wages 
Clause. 

THE ST. LAWRENCE SEAWAY AUTHORITY 


Lachine Que: Canadian Erectors Ltd, thrust modification to bridges 7 & 8, Lachine 
Canal, Eastern Region. St Lambert Que: Town & Countries Nurseries Reg’d, landscaping, 
St Lambert Lock; Concrete Repairs & Waterproofing Co Ltd, grouting of cable galleries 
& cross-over tunnel, St Lambert Lock. Beauharnois Que & Iroquois Ont: Laberge & 
Lalonde Ltd, supply & installation of chain link fences at Canal Yards. St Catharines Ont: 
T R Services Ltd, supply & installation of public address system at Lock No 1, Welland 
Canal; Aquamulch Seeding Co Ltd, seeding, West Canal Bank, North of Bridge 15, 
Welland Canal; Beamer Lathrop Ltd, erection of temporary transmission line on West- 
chester Ave. 

DEPARTMENT OF TRANSPORT 


Belle Isle Nfid: Twillingate Engineering & Construction Co Ltd, construction of double 
dwelling & single dwelling & demolition of existing bldgs. Gander Nfld: Gordon S Fletcher 
& James D Callahan, lowering catch basins & pull pits, International Airport. Pass Island 
Nfld: Benson Builders Ltd, construction of double dwelling, fog alarm bldg, storage shed, 
tramway & fencing & demolition of existing bldgs. Charlottetown P E I: Borden T Myers, 
construction of non-directional beacon bldg & services. Halifax N S: Municipal Spraying 
& Contracting Ltd, construction of precision approach radar foundation, International 
Airport. Yarmouth N S: Nordbec Construction Inc, construction of non-directional beacon 
bldg & services. Forest City N B: Cardinal Construction Ltd, construction of non-directional 
beacon bldg & services (Orient Intersection). Fredericton N B: Diamond Construction 
(1961) Ltd, filling & regrading localizer site, clearing & grading glide path site & removal 
of knoll on approach 15; Cardinal Construction Ltd, construction of non-directional 
beacon bldg & services. Moncton N B: Cardinal Construction Ltd, construction of non- 
directional beacon bldg & services. Ancienne Lorette Que: J Dorion Inc, conversion of 
heating plant from coal burning to oil fired, Quebec Airport. Cartierville Que: Frost Steel 
& Wire Co (Quebec) Ltd, replacement of fencing, Airport. Fort Chimo Que: Arno Elec- 
tric Reg’d, installation of M/I runway lighting system, Airport. London Ont: Keystone 
Contractors Ltd, construction of water distribution mains & sewage disposal lines, Airport; 
Universal Electromatics, installation of M/I taxiway lighting, Airport. Toronto Ont: 
Whelpton Electric Ltd, relocation of meteorological observing office, International Airport. 
Calgary Alta: Wyatt Construction Ltd, construction of NDB bldg & services & related 
work. Edmonton Alta: O K Construction Ltd, installation of metal guard rails, Terminal 
Bldg car parking area, International Airport; O K Construction Ltd, relocation of field 
office & field soils laboratory, International Airport; Alberta Trailer Co (1961) Ltd, 
construction of trailer for transient personnel for Wrigley, NWT. Kamloops B C: Gilmour 
Construction & Engineering Co Ltd, construction of Air Terminal Bldg & related work. 
Vancouver B C: Brockbank & Hemingway Ltd, construction of precision approach radar 
foundations & related work, International Airport; Modern Building Cleaning Service 
of Canada Ltd, cleaning of air terminals & other bldgs, International Airport. 

In addition, this Department awarded seven contracts containing the General Fair 
Wages Clause. 
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PRICES AND THE COST OF LIVING 





Consumer Price Index, June 1963 


The consumer price index (1949=100) 
rose 0.4 per cent from 132.3 in May to 
132.8, a new high, in June. The June index 
was 1.8 per cent above the June 1962 index 
oF 13051" 


Increases occurred in the food, clothing, 
health and personal care and recreation and 
reading indexes. The transportation index 
declined, and the housing and tobacco and 
alcohol indexes were unchanged. 


The food index rose 1.1 per cent from 
128.3 to 129.7. Prices were substantially 
higher for sugar and a number of fresh 
fruits and vegetables, particularly grape- 
fruit, apples, potatoes, onions, carrots, and 
lettuce. Smaller price increases were re- 
ported for a wide variety of foods, including 
beef, pork, milk, bread and flour, jam, 
coffee, jelly powder, and orange juice. Prices 
were lower for eggs, fish and chicken, 
butter, oranges, strawberries, tomatoes and 
cabbage. 

The housing index was unchanged at 
136.0. A small decline in the household 
operation component was offset by a frac- 
tional rise in the shelter component. In 
shelter, both rents and home-ownership 
were up slightly. In household operation, 
price decreases were recorded for coal, 
furniture, drapery material, some utensils 
and equipment, and household detergents. 


The clothing index rose 0.3 per cent 
from 115.6 to 116.0. Higher prices for 
men’s, women’s and children’s wear and 
clothing services outweighed a small decline 
in footwear. 


The transportation index declined 0.2 per 
cent, from 140.6 to 140.3, as a result of the 
rescinding of the May transit fare increase 
in Toronto. The automobile operation com- 
ponent increased with higher prices for new 
cars, motor oil, and automobile licences. 
Higher train and interurban bus fares moved 
the travel index. 


The health and personal care index rose 
0.1 per cent, from 162.6 to 162.7, as the 
personal care component increased but the 
health care index remained unchanged. 

The recreation and reading index moved 
from 148.8 to 149.3, an increase of 0.3 
per cent. The reading component was 





* See Table F-1, page 648. 
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unchanged but the recreation component 
rose as a result of higher prices for bicycles 
and sports equipment. 


The tobacco and alcohol index was un- 
changed at 117.8. 


Group indexes in June 1962 were: food 
125.6, housing 134.9, clothing 113.1, trans- 
portation 140.4, health and personal care 
158.2, recreation and reading 147.0, tobacco 
and alcohol 117.9. 


City Consumer Price Indexes, May 1963 


Consumer prices indexes (1949=100) rose 
in four cities and fell in six cities between 
April and May.* Toronto showed the largest 
change, an increase of 0.4 per cent. All 
other changes were of the order of 0.1 per 
cent or 0:2 per cent. 


The food indexes declined in all cities 
except Winnipeg, which registered no change. 
The decreases ranged from 0.1 per cent in 
Montreal to 0.6 per cent in Edmonton- 
Calgary. Movements in the housing com- 
ponent were mixed: three cities had higher 
indexes, five lower, and two unchanged. 
Clothing indexes declined in six cities, rose 
in one, and were constant in three. Five 
cities showed lower indexes for transporta- 
tion, three higher and the other two no 
change. Of the indexes for health and 
personal care, six were higher, two were 
lower, and two unchanged. The index for 
recreation and reading rose in all cities. 
In seven cities no changes occurred in the 
tobacco and alcohol indexes; in three cities 
there were slight decreases. 

Regional consumer price index point 
changes between April and May were: 
Ottawa —0.3 to 133.1; Edmonton-Calgary 
—0.3 to 127.1; Vancouver —0.3 to 131.5; 
St. John’s —0.2 to 119.3; Saskatoon-Regina 
—0.2 to 127.8; Montreal —0.1 to 132.1; 
Toronto --0.6 to 134.2; Halifax +0.1 to 
131.3; Saint John +0.1 to 133.3; Winnipeg 
+-01tor 129.4: 


Wholesale Price Index, May 1963 


Canada’s general wholesale index (1935- 
39=100) rose 0.6 per cent to 244.4 in 
May from 242.8 in April. Six of the eight 
major groups increased and two decreased. 





* See Table F-2, page 648. 
+ On base June 1951=100. 
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The May index was a new record high 
and compares with the previous high of 
243.7 reached in July 1951. The May 1962 
index was 239.3. 

The vegetable products group index 
advanced 2.4 per cent to 230.0 from 224.7, 
the animal products group index was up 
0.3 per cent to 242.4 from 251.6, the textile 
products group index moved up 0.2 per cent 
to 249.4 from 248.9, and the wood products 
group index moved up 0.4 to 322.5 from 
321.2. The index for the non-ferrous metals 
products group edged up to 196.7 from 
196.5 and that for the chemical products 
group to 190.4 from 190.1. 

The non-metallic minerals products group 
index dropped 0.4 per cent to 188.3 from 
189.1. The iron products group index eased 
off "to" 25351 from?253.2: 


The index of Canadian farm product 
prices (1935-39—100) advanced 2.6 per 
cent, from 217.0 to 222.7, in the four-week 
period ended May 24. The animal products 
index moved up 3.8 per cent, from 262.6 
to 272.7, and the field products index, 0.8 
per cent from 171.4 to 172.7. 


The residential building materials price 
index (1935-39=100) edged up 0.1 per 
cent in May to 299.4 from 299.0 in April. 
On the 1949 base it moved from 131.1 to 
131.3. The non-residential building materials 
price index (1949=100) declined 0.1 per 
cent in May, to 133.6 from 133.7. 


U.S. Consumer Price Index, May 1963 


For the second successive month, the 
United States consumer price index (1957- 
59=100) was unchanged; between mid-April 
to mid-May it remained at 106.2, a record. 
In May 1962 it was 105.2. Lower prices for 
meats, poultry, eggs and dairy products 
offset increases elsewhere. 


British Index of Retail Prices, April 1963 


The British index of retail prices (Jan. 
16, 1962=100) rose 0.3 per cent from 103.7 
at mid-March to 104.0 at mid-April. At mid- 
April 1962 it was 101.9. The food group 
index was unchanged during the month 
but the housing group index rose 1.6 per 
cent as a result of tax and rent increases. 
The transportation and vehicles, and the 
miscellaneous goods indexes were up 0.5 
per cent. 





Publications Recently Received 
in Department of Labour Library 


The publications listed below are not 
for sale by the Department of Labour. 
Persons wishing to purchase them should 
communicate with the publishers. Publica- 
tions listed may be borrowed by making 
application to the Librarian, Department 
of Labour, Ottawa. Students must apply 
through the library of their institution. 
Application for loans should give the num- 
ber (numeral) of the publication desired 
and the month in which it was listed in the 
LABOUR GAZETTE. List No. 177 


Accident Prevention 


1. GREAT BRITAIN. MINISTRY OF LABOUR. 
Safety in the Use of Mechanical Power 
Presses. London, HMSO, 1962. Pp. [48] 

“It is a particular aim of this booklet to 
encourage the formation of training schemes 
for press setters and operators, covering safe 
methods of setting and operating machines and 
an understanding of the interaction between 
guard and press under working conditions.” 


2. NATIONAL SAFETY COUNCIL. Safety 
Guide for Unions. Chicago, 1962. Pp. 230. 
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3. U.S. BUREAU OF LABOR STANDARDS. The 
Fundamentals of Accident Prevention. 
Washington, GPO, 1962. Pp. 14. 

Briefly outlines four elements of a_ safety 
program: . Top management leadership. 
2. A safe and healthful place to work. 3. Prop- 
er training and supervision. 4. Employee par- 
ticipation ‘and interest.”’ 

4. U.S. BuREAU OF LABOR STANDARDS. 
Maintenance and Safety. Washington, GPO 
[19615 1221962) Pov 1S. 

Explains how “preventive maintenance will 
reduce failures of production machines and 
equipment, and result in better efficiency and 


thus fewer unforeseen breakdowns with lower 
accident and injury losses.” 


Annual Reports 


5. BRITISH COLUMBIA. CIVIL SERVICE 
COMMISSION. Forty-fourth Annual Report, 
1962. [Victoria?] 1963. Pp. 26. 


6. CANADA. DEPARTMENT OF LABOUR. 
Annual Report for the Fiscal Year ended 
March 31, 1962. Ottawa, Queen’s Printer, 
1963> Pp, 103; 
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7. CANADA. DEPARTMENT OF LABOUR. 
ECONOMICS AND RESEARCH BRANCH. Work- 
ing Conditions in Canadian Industry, 1962. 
Ottawa,! Queen’s Printer, 1963. Pp. 137. 


8. CANADA. UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE 
COMMISSION. Twenty-first Annual Report, 
Fiscal Year ending March 31, 1962. Ottawa, 
Queen’s Printer, 1963. Pp. 73. 


9. MANITOBA. WORKMEN’S COMPENSA- 
TION BoarD. Annual Report, 1962. Winni- 
peg, 1963. Pp. 27. 


10. NEw BRUNSWICK. WORKMEN’S COM- 
PENSATION BoarD. Forty-fourth Annual 
Report, 1962. St. John, 1963. Pp. 28. 


11. New York (STATE). STATE COM- 
MISSION AGAINST DISCRIMINATION. Report 
of Progress; a Review of the Program for 
1961 of the State Commission Against 
Discrimination. New York [19622] Pp. 123. 


12. NEWFOUNDLAND. WORKMEN’S COM- 
PENSATION BoarpD. Annual Report for 1962. 
St. John’s, 1963. Pp. 42. 


13. Nova SCOTIA. WORKMEN’S COMPEN- 
SATION Boarp. Report for 1962. Halifax, 
Queen's Printer,~1963. Pp. 33. 


14. ONTARIO. CIVIL SERVICE COMMISSION. 
Report, April 1, 1960-December 31, 1961]. 
Toronig,, Oucen s rrmier, 1962. Pp. 31. 


15. ONTARIO. DEPARTMENT OF LABOUR. 
Forty-third Report for the Fiscal Year end- 
ing March 31, 1962. Toronto, 1963. Pp. 124. 


16. PRINCE EpWarp ISLAND. DEPART- 
MENT OF WELFARE AND LaBour. Seventh 
Annual Report for the Fiscal Year ended 
March 31st, 1962. Charlottetown [19637] 
Pe fe 


Economic Conditions 


17. NaTIONAL BUREAU OF ECONOMIC 
RESEARCH. Tested Knowledge of Business 
Cycles. Forty-second Annual Report; a 
Record for 1961 and Plans for 1962. New 
Yorkye(962enPpy 118: 


18. ONTARIO. DEPARTMENT OF ECONOMICS 
AND DEVELOPMENT. INDUSTRIAL DEVELOP- 
MENT BRANCH. Ontario Industrial Review, 
1962. Toronto, 1963. Pp. 60. 


19. U.S. Concress. JoINT [ECONOMIC 
CoMMITTEE. January 1963 Economic 
Report of the President. Hearings before 
the Joint Economic Committee, Congress 
of the United States, Eighty-eighth Con- 
gress, First Session, pursuant to See.5(a) 
of Public Law 304 (79th Congress). Wash- 
ington, GPO, 1963. 2 volumes. 

Hearings held between January 28 and Feb- 
ruary 6, 1963. Vol. 1 contains the Hearings; 
Vol. 2 contains Statements and Letters of 
Economic Interest Groups representing bank- 
ing, business, labour, agriculture, and, consumer 
organizations. 
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20. U.S. CONGREss. JOINT ECONOMIC 
COMMITTEE. 1963 Joint Economic Report; 
Report... on the January 1963 Economic 
Report of the President, with Minority and 
Other Views. Washington, GPO, 1963. 
Pp. 114. 


Education 


21. PARNES, HERBERT S. Forecasting 
Educational Needs for Economic and 
Social Development. Paris, Organization 
for Economic Co-operation and Develop- 
ment, 1962. Pp. 113. 

Discusses the Mediterranean Regional Proj- 
ect which represents an attempt by research 
groups in Greece, Italy, Portugal, Spain, Tur- 
key and Yugoslavia to prepare an assessment 
of national educational needs up to 1975 and 
to suggest ways of achieving these needs. 

22. U.S. OFFICE OF EDUCATION. Opening 
(Fall) Enrollment in Higher Education, 
1962: Institutional Data. Washington, 
GPO, 1962. Pp:,35: 


Employment Management 


23. BENEDICT, TRUMAN G. Comparing 
Career Service Systems; a _ Preliminary 
Study, by Truman G. Benedict, Crawford 
R. Buell [and] Charles M. Ellison. Chicago, 
Public Personnel Association [1961?] Pp. 15. 

Explains a plan, developed by the authors, 
which compares and differentiates features in 
several U.S. federal career systems and in two 
U.S. companies. 

24. JURGENSEN, CLIFFORD E. Employee 
Performance Appraisal Re-examined, by 
Clifford E. Jurgensen, Felix M. Lopez, Jr. 
[and] Kenneth E. Richards. Chicago, Pub- 
lic Personnel Association, 1961. Pp. 29. 

Contents: Recent Trends in Employee Per- 
formance Evaluation. Developing an Employee 
Performance-Appraisal Plan. Facts, Fears, and 
Fallacies about Performance Appraisal. 

25. KAMIN, ROBERT Y. Supervisory Train- 
ing in Small Industry. New York, Carlton 
Press, 1962. Pp. 147. 


Some of the topics discussed are induction 
and training of new employees; the establish- 
ment and control of discipline; absenteeism and 
tardiness; the supervisor and safety; supervision 
and leadership; supervision and the control of 
waste; the waste of time and manpower; griev- 
ance and grievance control; production planning 
and control; and, the supervisor and time study. 


26. KLEINMANN, JAcK H. Fringe Benefits 
for Public School Personnel; a Comparative 
Study of Principles and Practices in 
Education, Government, and Private Em- 
ployment. New York, Bureau of Publica- 
tions, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, 1962. Pp. 178. 


“Originally written as a doctoral dissertation 
at . . . Columbia University.” 

This book discusses the following types of 
benefits: group health insurance, paid sick 
leave, group life insurance, retirement, and 
time off and self-improvement. 
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27. Krause, ROBERT D. The Pros and 
Cons of Longevity Pay Plans. Chicago, 
Public Personnel Association, 1959. Pp. 41. 

Longevity pay is “extra pay for long serv- 
ice”. This report explains what longevity pay 
is, current trends, characteristics of present 
longevity plans, alternatives to longevity pay, 
basic longevity principles, and steps in adopt- 
ing a longevity pay plan. 


Industrial Relations 


28. ALEXANDER, ROBERT JACKSON. Labor 
Relations in Argentina, Brazil, and Chile. 
New York, McGraw-Hill, 1962. Pp. 411. 

Describes how industrial relations are car- 
ried on in Argentina, Brazil and Chile, and 
how collective bargaining functions in these 
countries. As well, the living conditions of 
workers, the problems involved in recruiting 
the labour force, and other matters, such as 
social security, are examined. 

29. KINGSTON, ONT. QUEEN’S UNIVER- 
SITY. INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS CENTRE. First 
Annual Report, December 1961. Kingston 
119627) Ppa (8h 


Labour Organization 


30. BEIRNE, JoSEPH A. New Horizons 
for American Labor. Introd. by Paul H. 
Douglas. Washington, Public Affairs Press, 
1962. Pp. 89. 

The author is president of the Communica- 
tions Workers of America. He talks about 
some problems facing the trade union move- 
ment and suggests some solutions for them. 


31. GALVIN, MILEs E. Unionism in Latin 
America. Ithaca, New York State School 
of Industrial and Labor Relations, Cornell 
University, 1962. Pp. 58. 

The Labor Relations Institute of the Univer- 
sity of Puerto Rico (where the author is an 
instructor) conducted a Latin American Union 
Leadership Training Program. The author 
visited many of the participants in the Training 
Program and has based his report on what 
he learned from the participants about their 
unions. 


32. INTERNATIONAL (CONFEDERATION OF 
FREE TRADE UNIONS. Report of the Seventh 
World Congress, Berlin, 5-13 July, 1962, 
including the Report on Activities and the 
Financial Reports for 1959-1961. Brussels, 
1962. Pp. 788. 


33. INTERNATIONAL UNION, UNITED AU- 
TOMOBILE, AEROSPACE AND AGRICULTURAL 
IMPLEMENT WORKERS OF AMERICA. PUBLIC 
REVIEW Boar. Fifth Annual Report, 1961- 
1962. Detroit, 1963. Pp. 44. 


Covers the period October 1, 1961 to 


September 30, 1962, during which time 32 
formal matters were brought before the 
Board and 68 informal complaints were 
presented. 


34. MALKOSH, NoaH. Histadrut in Israel; 
its Aims and Achievement. 1st ed. New 
York, Histadrut, General Federation of 
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Labor in Israel, in co-operation with Na- 
tional Committee for Labor, Israel, 1961. 
Pp. 120; 

A history of Histadrut (also known as 
General Federation of Jewish Labour in 
Israel). 

35. NOvA SCOTIA. DEPARTMENT OF 
LABOUR. STATISTICAL ANALYSIS SECTION. 
Labour Organization in Nova Scotia. Hali- 
fax, 1962. Pp. 9. 

A brief examination of the history and 
membership of labour organizations in Nova 
Scotia. 

36. ONTARIO FEDERATION OF LABOUR 
(CLC). Report of Proceedings, 6th Annual 
Convention, Niagara Falls, November Sth, 
6th, 7th, 1962. [Toronto, 1963?] Pp. 162. 


37. PATTISON, GEORGE. An Outline of 
Trade Union History; an Introduction for 
Young People and Others. London, Barrie 
and Rockliff, c1962. Pp. 143. 

Most of the book is devoted to a history of 
British trade unionism to 1939; the rest of 
the book explains the structure of modern 
trade unionism and deals with such topics as 
the closed shop, the selection of full-time 
officials, and the work of the TUC. 

38. TURNER, HERBERT ARTHUR. Trade 
Union Growth Structure and Policy; a 
Comparative Study of the Cotton Unions. 
London, Allen & Unwin, 1962. Pp. [413]. 


Labouring Classes 


39. LopGE, GEORGE CaBoT. Spearheads 
of Democracy; Labor in the Developing 
Countries. 1st ed. New York, Published for 
the Council on Foreign Relations by Har- 
per & Row, 1962. Pp. 249. 

The author was formerly U.S. Assistant 
Secretary of Labor for International Affairs. 
He suggests how American labour, manage- 
ment and government can aid labour in 
developing countries. 


40. NEWELL, BARBARA WARNE. Chicago 

and the Labor Movement, Metropolitan 
Unionism in the 1930’s. Urbana, University 
of Illinois Press, 1961. Pp. 288. 
_ Gives details about unions among the build- 
ing trades, teamsters, steel, meat packing, 
clothing, mewspaper and retail trades in 
Chicago between 1929 and 1940. Describes 
the roles played by the Irish, Jews, and 
Negroes, social workers, the Roman Catholic 
Church, ward bosses, local and _ national 
figures, the American Federation of Labor, 
and the Congress of Industrial Organizations 
in the labour movement in Chicago. 


41. ORGANIZATION FoR ECONOMIC Co- 
OPERATION AND DEVELOPMENT. The Posi- 
tion of the Agricultural Hired Worker; a 
Survey carried out in Eight European 
Countries, by Dr. P. von Blanckenburg.. . 
Paris, 1962. Pp. [269]. 

A survey of hired agricultural workers in 


eight European countries: Belgium, Denmark, 
France, West Germany, Great Britain, Italy, 
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Luxemburg, and the Netherlands. Some of the 
topics discussed are conditions of work and 
wages, social insurance, and measures taken 


to improve occupational skill and _ social 
position. 
42. ROTHMAN, STUART. A _ Layman’s 


Guide to Basic Law under the National 
Labor Relations Act; an Address at the 
Information Program for Labor and Man- 
agement at Southern Methodist University, 
October 17, 1962. Washington, GPO, 1962. 
Pp. 52. 


43. SOUTER, LESLEY ScoTT. Women En- 
gineers in the U.S.S.R.; a Study of the 
Education, Employment and Prospects of 
Women Engineers in the U.S.S.R., carried 
out under the auspices of the Caroline 
Haslett Memorial Trust. London, Caroline 
Haslett Memorial Trust, 1960. Pp. 28. 


44, STEVENS, CaRL M. Strategy and 
Collective Bargaining Negotiation. New 
York, McGraw-Hill, c1963. Pp. 192. 

“This is an inquiry into tactics, strategy, and 
collective bargaining negotiation over terms 
and conditions of employment.” 

45, SULLIVAN, JOHN ALAN. Red Sails on 
the Great Lakes, by J. A. (Pat) Sullivan. 
Toronto, Macmillan, 1955. Pp. 189. 


The author was one of the founders of the 
Canadian Seamen’s Union and active in organ- 
izing seamen on the Great Lakes. He tells 
about joining the Communist Party in 1936 
and about his association with the Party until 
he quit in 1947. 


46. UNITED STEELWORKERS OF AMERICA. 
Shorter Work Week; Labor’s New Goal to 
help solve the Problem of Unemployment 
and distribute the Benefits of Modern Tech- 
nology. [Pittsburgh, 1963?] Pp. 64. 


Management 


47. AMERICAN MANAGEMENT  ASSOCIA- 
TION. Simulation: its Use in Employee 
Selection and Training, by John W. Plat- 
ner and Lowell W. Herron. New York, 
1962. Pp. 21. 

A_ brief explanation of the ‘Management 
Trial Exercise” (or, MATRIX), a _ business 
exercise developed by Procter and Gamble 
Company for new recruits in the company to 
show them some of the problems which a 
plant manager must handle. 

48. STRAUSS, GEORGE. Tactics of Lateral 
Relationship: the Purchasing Agent. Berke- 
ley, University of California, Institute of 
Industrial Relations, 1962. Pp. [161]-186. 

“This is a study of the tactics used by 
one functional group in an organization— 
purchasing—to influence the behavior of other 
functional departments of relatively equal 
status. It deals in part with ‘office politics’ and 
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‘bureaucratic gamesmanship’. 


Pensions 


49. CANADIAN PENSION CONFERENCE. 
Proceedings of Meeting, November 14, 
1962. [Toronto?] 1962. Pp. 31. 
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50. U.S. BuREAU OF CENSUS. Employee- 
Retirement Systems of State and Local 
Governments. Washington, GPO, 1959. 
Pp. 49. 

Vocational Guidance 


51. CALVERT, ROBERT. Planning your 
Career, by Robert Calvert and John E. 
Steele. New York, McGraw-Hill, c1963. 
1h se ee 

“.. This practical book offers you concrete 
assistance in selecting your career goal, finding 
the right job, and achieving career success. 
Specific, proven suggestions tell you how to 
organize your job campaign, locate potential 
employers, make the most of company training 
programs, develop professional stature.” 

52. U.S. BuREAU OF EMPLOYMENT 
SecuRITY. Counseling and Employment 
Service for Youth. Supplement 1 to Coun- 
seling and Employment Service for Special 
Worker Groups. Washington, GPO, 1963. 
Pp. 84. 

Miscellaneous 


53. AUTOMOBILE MANUFACTURERS AS- 
SOCIATION. Automobile Facts and Figures. 
1963 Edition. Detroit, 1963. Pp. 71. 


54. CANADIAN PULP AND PAPER ASSOCIA- 
TION. Proceedings, Forty-ninth Annual 
Meeting, 1962. [Montreal, 1963?] Pp. 40. 


55. CONFERENCE ON ECONOMIC PROG- 
RESS, WASHINGTON, D.C. Key Policies for 
Full Employment; Expand Consumption: 
Lift Wages, Enlarge Public Programs, 
Reduce Taxes. Washington, 1962. Pp. 73. 


56. Ross, ROMAINE Kay. Local Govern- 
ment in Ontario. 2d ed. Toronto, Canada 
Law Book Company Ltd., 1962. Pp. 124. 

Describes the nature, organization, jurisdic- 
tion and powers of local authorities in Ontario. 

57. TORONTO. UNIVERSITY. COMMERCE 
CLus. The Commerce Journal, 1963. 
Toronto, 1963. Pp. 80. 

Partial Contents: Labour looks ahead [an 
article about automation and labour] by 
Claude Jodoin. Industrial Development Bank, 
by J. W. Sivers. Income for Tax Purposes and 
Business Purposes, by F. G. Townsend and 
Michael Carr. The Future of Labour-Manage- 
ment Relations in North America, by the Com- 
merce Club. 

58. U.S. BUREAU OF THE CENSUS. United 
States Census of Population: 1960. Detailed 
Characteristics. Final Report, PC(1)-D. 
Washington, GPO, 1962-1963. 53 parts. 

Consists of a U.S. summary, a chapter for 
each of the 50 States, the District of Columbia, 
and Puerto Rico. 

59. U.S. SMALL BUSINESS ADMINISTRA- 
TION. Starting and Managing a Small Build- 
ing Business, by John R. Immer. Washing- 
ton, GPO, 1962. Pp. 102. 

“This booklet . . . is being published (1) 
to help prospective owner-managers decide 
whether they are the type who can make money 
in building, and (2) to supply them with some 
basic management ‘know-how’ to help them...” 
Includes a number of case studies. 
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A—Labour Force 


TABLE A-1—REGIONAL DISTRIBUTION, WEEK ENDED JUNE 22, 1963 


(estimates in thousands) 


Source: DBS Labour Force Survey 






































——— Atlantic 3 Prairie British 

Canada Region Quebec Ontario Region Columbia 
‘The tha bour-Horcemanyes ...8csbie. echt. 6,839 614 1,909 2,506 ety 623 
Mien’ Wacccaso othe nivrs steocbada: thea: 4,968 465 1,409 1,783 863 448 
VOMIEN F;. s.0 Mee RRE ead ccctee m 1,871 149 500 723 324 175 
LAS IOUVEATS. Vinca tat ree Mee tess: 698 67 211 249 115 56 
202A years. iaak). See eee ee 893 94 295 288 151 70 
2h AA ViCATR Meme trict rossi =: Bees ois 3022 251 851 1,126 516 278 
AD OL VCANG: nati, Pasa hicaceptmaninest 2,018 183 507 766 360 202 
Gov yeaTs an arovelo tee et ee | te 208 19 45 82 45 17 
Himployedsae. 76). ge? Aponer! eee 6,535 575 1,796 DAN 1,156 591 
WGP ese ctxt nk Whee Pease ac x eras Se 4,729 432 1,314 1,720 838 425 
VOLT GUsre Merrit Ste cote cnhets: eee ares ee 1,806 143 482 697 318 166 
Agrioultunee.:. O% masmerd: «curs awoetee 688 33 132 189 3l1 23 
INON= ETL CULEUTG : iiemiogs, oe sons, + auseermanee et 5, 847 542 1,664 2,228 845 568 
PardaWorkers, (eases. }.. cok. RE 5, 353 473 1,518 2,076 775 511 
Mei Sacre Mert cite oe Meir e 3, 745 343 1,075 1,441 523 363 
Women seer La S. Seek ck es 1,608 130 443 635 252 148 
Opstercoyelhoniete awe 5 5 sea ARES oe aie 304 39 113 89 31 By 
Men Sivsuiten. seciic. «a ere 239 33 95 63 25 23 
WiGINGn ah. nimi Ae <n cia 65 i! 18 26 Hs = 
Persons not in the Labour Force......... 5,616 646 1,673 1,835 933 529 
IMiGHeS. . TRAST cones. oe ee ee es 1,219 163 Soll 357 208 134 
Women lire. calc eke. tne eee 4,397 483 1,316 1,478 725 395 





*Less than 10,000. 
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TABLE A-2—AGE, SEX AND MARITAL STATUS, WEEK ENDED JUNE 22, 1963 


(estimates in thousands) 


Sourcr: DBS Labour Force Survey 

















14-19 20-64 years 





65 years 
moe rail 1 Men Women ace 








persons | Married Other Married Other ee 


























Population 14 years of age and over)..... 12,455 1,906 3,599 987 3,701 926 1,336 
Ia bOuUmOnce eerie ee tee cacy biete 6, 839 698 3,494 892 902 645 208 
ntplovedes a: eer ee korres be hah 6,535 604 3,392 822 887 629 201 
Wineanyol@yieels, anaueldisada suoeeouse san 304 94 102 70 15 16 a 
Notenela bourlor C@nasnr.comartancornerenns osj ena. 5,616 1,208 105 95 2,799 281 1,128 
Participation rate) 
1963. ane 22 A. wee oe. oa Rabe few oto 54.9 36.6 97.1 90.4 24.4 69.7 15.6: 
IMSRY 18; 9.00 A ao. eee» cfoaae 53.6 30.9 96.9 87.7 23.9 69.0 15.7 
Unemployment rate ®) 
LOGSMUING 1 Zo eme rete eerie inet ae oe 4.4 13-5 2.9 fists: Uf Mal: - 
IMisiya LSaarererne tere eae reste es one 10.3 4.3 10.4 Dei 2.8 * 








@) Excludes inmates of institutions, members of the armed services, Indians living on reserves and residents of the 
Yukon and Northwest Territories. 


) The labour force as a percentage of the population 14 years of age and over. 
(3) The unemployed as a percentage of the labour force. 
* Less than 10,000. 


TABLE A-3—UNEMPLOYED, WEEK ENDED JUNE 22, 1963 


(estimates in thousands) 


Sourcs: DBS Labour Force Survey 

















= June May June 

1963 1963 1962 

otalniciaplo ved: £ een od. + faa kat: - bay stele oe + 2 sin gis Gietghe 0 oe bP eat es ole fe nies 304 346 301 
On temporary layoff up to 30 dayS.............ee cece eee enter erence eee ees 10 17 11 
Without work and seeking wOEK..- 4. ase -«---l.c- ase + + -ccle eines see eemiees 294 329 290 
Seeking TUl-CimMe WOK. 01s. lh ees ce eden cere rer ennretedemetsecens 271 316 268 
Seeking part-time WOrk............6ccceeseeese rs etnscsss es remerencens 23 13 22 
Seeking under Lomonthy i246... 6. esses cae nece ees e pee ee eee ee de einer ee 109 74 110 
Geoittg 123 MIONORS. foe cu ce cok os os cere clu alee c ease see anew ne oxy ae haemo: 76 92 69 
Seeking 4-6 MOnthS. 12. fs. cc- bee ene ck den ces tse deco wcetes oly deietateye = 46 94 42 
Seeking more than 6 months..............ce eee e eee e reece eect eee nenes 63 69 69 


ee 
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B—Labour Income 


TABLE B-1—ESTIMATES OF LABOUR INCOME, BY INDUSTRY 


Nore: Monthly and quarterly figures may not add to annual totals because of rounding. 


($ Millions) 


Source: Dominion Bureau of Statistics 








Monthly Totals 


Quarterly Totals) 





Trans- . 
od as ui ase al ae ae Mea gi Side 
ont os anu- orage onstruc- ublic ; : 
Mining facturing and Forestry tion utilities Trade Ce 7 aes 
Communi- ment) | income 
cation @) 
1958—Total.... 527 4,823 1,685 270 1,317 307 | 2,360 4,303 727 | 16,521 
1959—Total.... 552 5,096 1,785 288 1,279 332 | 2,528 4,652 743 | 17,459 
1960—Total.... 560 5, 246 1,810 326 1,214 348 | 2,640 5,099 795 | 18,251 
1961—Total.... 554 5, 404 1,861 285 1,224 362 | 2,740 5,596 824 | 19,068 
1962—Total.... 570 5, 808 1,910 306 1,326 384 | 2,884 6,079 867 | 20,359 
1962— 
April fice tect 45.8 474.2 153 25.3]. sarc ant ctoil cinerea teles sl Sree aoe nels Geiser metiaern one Lose ener 1,639.0 
Mays a tescices 47.7 487.0 160.2 65.7 332,2 94.6] 718.0} 1,584.6] 2 1,703.0 
June. Fes: 49.0 497.6 AGE PR EWR TA SAR RE ean a | tated eA | ae eats (63.3 
July nes coese 49.4 490.4 165.66 bc oo siers cose [oss 30 s.ecb el 5 ecrereare cille’s «Settteta | Reeth ren ene eAeee 1,738.0 
August....... 49.1 496.1 166.8 85.8 403.5 99.6 | 726.5] 1,518.9 | 220.1 | 1,753.5 
September... 48.5 503.9 16403. | Saaceve cre.c «le oa cxprescinel csioepastie ellis eatececetasil sieteverrtenticee |ietecn eneieiets 1,780.5 
October...... 47.9 498.9 L652! ll ect cra wislacal atoverare era retete loners ore e ecevetell trravenetereracer  crereteteeete aimee | eeereeeteterecs 1,764.8 
November... 47.6 495.2 162.0 86.1 336.0 99.5 | 750.6 | 1,556.8 | 221.4 | 1,743.0 
December.... 46.6 481.5 sy el ee red ier tyro om ei AG Ao lane coton| mm cne anol iban Sakas ,692.5 
1963— 
JaNuaryecce.- 47.5 484.4 ay ay Me rene ec iel inte oat tics ho col to ntcabedod nonduaon ,699.4 
February 47.8 488.7 157.6 68.0 272.8 97.2 | 731.9 | 1,608.0 | 22 1,699.8 
March *ac.e 47.0 494.4 Gio an reser iol nine aioe tail [avo Berka toad! lendicto nod lace a totiaaaicaeGutce ,714.6 
PASSELL [re cemreees 46.8 602.5 Lah area Pre eer rene nee A ne on AAAS ones oAlecboddiad 744.6 
Seasonally Adjusted 
1958—Total.... 527 4,823 1,685 270 Woke 307 | 2,360 4,303 27 \\ AG s521 
1959—Total.... 552 5,096 1,785 288 1,279 302 62,028 4,652 743 | 17,459 
1960—Total.... 560 5, 246 1,810 326 1,214 348 | 2,640 5,099 795 | 18,251 
1961—Total.... 554 5,404 1,861 285 1,224 362 | 2,740 5,596 824 | 19,068 
1962—Total.... 570 5,808 1,910 306 1,326 384 | 2,884 6,079 867 | 20,359 
1962— 
I Goinl bege man oe 47.7 479.7 ABS SBR he tears wis Late ae areavahs w [1a Wotaroreree stall olekete eT emcee eee arses | rarer 1,680.3 
Mays a.ccdet 47.7 483.1 159.4 1.2 333.4 94.8 | 718.3 | 1,507.4] 2 1,691.7 
ANG cere ee ee 48.0 484.3 1 DG 10 Wleeressschere es ||'na'etetetere sterile tetra cal rot otetste tte | re electors oe ell eet eet ,694.6 
SUlyicee eee ee 48.4 486.4 So ea ah Se Pee DP IR oes [eer a8 He |iBela | evel ol) cart roar all oils eae 1,703.6 
August....... 48.1 487.3 159.7 79.3 332.5 97.0) 724.9) | ~ 1,532.4 |" 21822" "1" 709.2 
September... 47.8 489.8 B59 5 Oil pater tece ool a aacenrevenete iil iovtene etter eval] ieee rste | Proccae ere all cease 1,712.8 
October...... 47.6 491.5 VOL Ores eee Ac ete ratsecell’s terest ee con ceteris cacmetet | emis tera ete | Meera 1} 722.8 
November.. 47.4 494.3 160.6 74.0 334.8 O94 e7saqome ls ooG. Oo eeezOre | laveoed 
December.... 46.8 494.3 TO Pe el es SOA EAL vOGEIb ie] otc ad ONE tei oo. loobuitna solid gaeeieoe , 730.1 
1963— 
January...... 48.1 499.5 Ny Se a ee eee eee ee ain Meier, 5.4 F SEG AAA lichacihod oS akey frfal-w 
February 48.7 500.6 164.6 77.4 348.4 OO Sal Oley leolorve| ae 1,768.8 
March’*...... 47.6 503.9 cal tae es PEI (OM era) ee An A fl pen emir etl | ea oes ERS 778.4 
Aprile see 48.8 508.0 LOSES ESE ESSE 5 1S Steelman all se emt et even Sone] etete oLerereices | renee e 17S8ies 


() Quarterly figures are entered opposite the middle month of the quarter but represent quarterly totals. 
) Includes post office wages and salaries. 


s) Figures in this column are for total labour income, Canada, but are not totals of the figures in the remaining 
columns of this table, as figures for labour income in Agriculture, Fishing and Trapping are not shown. 


*Revised. 


{Preliminary. 
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C—Employment, Hours and Earnings 


Tables C-1 to C-3 are based on reports from employers having 15 or more employees; 
at April 1963 employees in the principal non-agricultural industries reported a total 
employment of 2,842,862. Tables C-4 and C-5 are based on reports from a somewhat 
smaller number of firms than Tables C-1 to C-3. They relate only to wage-earners for 
whom statistics of hours of work are also available whereas Tables C-1 to C-3 relate 
to salaried employees as well as to all wage-earners in the reporting firms. 


TABLE C-1—EMPLOYMENT, PAYROLLS AND WEEKLY WAGES AND SALARIES 
Source: Employment and Payrolls, DBS 


eee 
eS F--F--_-_jjfvv.60———00—on— 





Industrial Composite) Manufacturing 
Index Numbers Index Numbers 
(1949-100) Meera (1949-100) Avevaor 
Year and Month Averase ee pees. ve 
Weekly . Weekly ages 
Employ- Wages and Employ- Wagon and 
ment Res Salaries ment fe Salaries 
Salaries Salaries 
Averages 
AOS fae, See SER eR FPO Pees. coe 122.6 158.1 67.93 115.8 159.1 69.94 
TOS Ste res sepet aimee corluaens s<t0 117.9 163.9 70.43 109.8 165.3 72.67 
TAC Gee oe ee Be ee eer eer 119.7 171.0 73.47 111.1 172.5 75.84 
NOG Omi beh noi s-s BE Bes wists. Sede 118.7 176.5 75.83 109.5 177.8 78.19 
YG eee eee, rs CO een ae oe 118.1 181.8 78.11 108.9 183.6 80.73 
1962— 

WEALSs oo. Mle dtactst thal esse OO WGe 186.7 80.21 110.4 189.0 83.11 
WES Ran Se OS aslose ocbacumcomccncr 1213 188.1 80.79 113.7 190.4 83.72 
Tia eno tee o nn rae Son omen ane Serra 125.0 188.7 81.05 116.4 190.4 83.72 
BV 0s vac Hay eek chore oa lave = oe los eke ciate 125.8 188.3 80.90 115.5 189.1 83.13 
WA TIBTISb Ye rome estos Sie w nfeme se s tneli> 127.0 188.1 80.80 170 187.9 82.62 
Peplem Debseeeele-crsctlasi ese ss = te ek 126.5 189.5 81.40 117.6 190.8 83.91 
WGEO DET sates so bec Seias ooh ace ste 125.4 189.9 81.57 115.9 191.8 84.34 
INGver DOI Me. sn acbacle es oce-stels ctare 124.3 189.8 81.53 114.7 192.3 84.55 
Wecem Wereey wes ssi cicebchie sors bce ele 120.2 182.6 78.45 110.9 183.6 80.71 

1963— 
aE EUTVULAT Vierar Be PIs eo ov ape Rea, 2 bok cg aves 117.8 190.6 81.90 111.6 193.5 85.09 
EP GDLUATY 4 Briadehnce cia eels: sine «<p opel 117.4 192.9 82.87 282 194.2 85.41 
Wi ENtclat 2 eee ec Se ee ee ae oo 117.7 193.1 82.96 112.8 195.5 85.95 
PA OTL fi sraie oiietecMebersvetoys’ ohaleeiale ehase a ocadsitha fe 119.1 194.6 83.60 113.6 197.3 86.74 


(Includes (1) Forestry (chiefly logging), (2) Mining (including milling), quarrying and oil wells, (3) Manufacturing, 
(4) Construction, (5) Transportation, storage and communication, (6) Public utility operation, (7) Trade, (8) Finance, 
insurance and real estate and (9) Service (mainly hotels, restaurants, laundries, dry cleaning plants, business and recrea- 
tional service). 

*Revised. 


{Preliminary. 
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TABLE C-2—AREA SUMMARY OF EMPLOYMENT AND AVERAGE WEEKLY WAGES 
AND SALARIES 


(1949=100) (The latest figures are subject to revision) 


Source: Employment and Payrolls, DBS 























Employment Index Numbers Average Weekly Wages 
and Salaries 

Area ne 
Apr. Mar. Apr. Apr. Mar. Apr. 
1963 1963 1962 1963 1963 1962 

$ $ $ 
Provinces 
Newiound lard epee nee «ios. vase he a ee Ae 114.4 115.5 Oral 75.46 73.30 
Princewkidwardilslanc semen sant Seen ree SW 5 104.8 114.6 62.42 63.06 Glage 
No Van Scotia; bis 5 ee SE Baca eneee eee 88.7 88.3 91.0 69.29 68.20 Goure 
News Brunswick?) Vee Mee. onc hi ose t cheeee he 92.7 98.6 92.4 69.57 70.78 66.05 
OUCH Ee Ae ae eo TL. een ee: iki shal 116.0 116.3 81.26 80.45 77.50 
Ontasio ee ee te. ts dh Soe see Wait 121.8 119.9 86.59 85.75 83.27 
Manttobarac cert << ss. aa ho Pee ee 107.9 106.1 106.9 77.24 76.62 75.00 
Saskatchewant ii eee... ose eget cos oe Ree 120.1 115.9 ally 52 77.99 (hated 75.97 
Alberta (including Northwest Territories)........... 150.0 152.1 149.0 83.53 84.24 81.32 
British Columbia (including Yukon)................. 114.8 113.9 TE 90.45 90.63 87.15 
Camad ae Ao Seen bc Pees tithes ce Masia 119.2 117.7 116.7 83.55 80.96 80.21 
Urban areas 

St Molin seis dete nk pects 6 he AM she hs Sis Rs cvs 138.7 135: 1 130.0 62.54 62.34 60.18 
Sydney | ce Acar oe ae iccdan MAO ce arch I care 79.9 76.5 72.6 83.98 78.67 77.49 
Ehalifaareeer gsc wasn aa ae ee Ree 115.8 123.8 119.5 70.96 69.86 67.84 
IMOnGtOn sees iia Aeron tee ee nee 99.6 98.4 102.9 63.53 63.44 61.82 
Saint John ate eee se Ao en oe eee a 104.7 119.6 105.8 70.46 71.58 64.21 
Chicoutimi—Joneduiere:).4.. 502)... bs oe oe . 105.9 101.0 105.8 102.63 98.98 97.11 
QuebecSac: Veale © cl Ra ee 12323 120.2 116.9 12et2 71.64 68.64 
Sherbrooke) 4: chest eas es ce es 109.1 108.4 103.1 70.41 69.36 66.78 
Shawinigan s docs oes ec. ko ee oe ck ae 98.1 96.5 100.8 91.92 91.36 85.89 
‘THrGedRiv ers 4. ek ae hia ls Oe bok te 115'5 110.6 2 74.99 74.49 72.26 
Drummond villeeeee sso e ee ce ok ee ee Bhat 82.9 57.6 67.88 67.93 65.49 
Montréal. Seo Mies coe tenet eee WaThg 124.8 15a 82.54 81.83 79.13 
Ottawa=Hull.t Ok 0. LORE ee ee eee 132).5 129.5 130.1 77.07 76.76 TA] 
IKGinig's LOT eens te ae: ees 0 a eee 119.0 Siro 112.4 80.05 79.90 eae, 
Reterboraui lh arin seeder Weicteii ae an ee eee 96.4 95.3 94,1 91.75 90.6 90.04 
BIN W Ele cca sc avhetareet et ea Ss Ware eo nie, Sects ee ee cae 200.1 198.2 185.3 109.56 105.82 104.88 
Torontolt ye... een. 2: ee oe eee 138.9 137.3 134.7 86.88 86.36 83.52 
Hamilton s.6< j.etad ean 4 eee os os Toy 7 TIBES eS 92.57 90.72 89.25 
St. Catharines..3s.2e.s. }.), Sees. sb Ts Rs2 110.7 110.1 96.32 95.92 94.27 
Niggara sMallstyes:.. nes. 5. ee. nc ee C752 92.5 96.1 83.94 84.65 83.19 
Branvlords O35 ec. een ee eee 87.8 84.9 80.9 81.64 80.31 75.42 
Giielphie ee ee ht Sho Sar Tee eee 129.3 128.4 119.6 76.04 76.70 ave} 
Galltiwe, J .y. SAA... ee ie oaks £0 118.6 116.9 113.2 73.64 74.83 71.66 
Kitchener? See aus Pa, SRG ee RE tae 134.0 127.0 78.12 77.91 74.96 
SUC DUT yc eee bk eee Eo ee ae ee ces 125.0 12520 143.9 94.05 92.74 92.00 
EONS vies, cA EAE. cox AE ae ee 87.6 87.9 88.1 74.79 72.96 72.48 
| Gro} oko Ras eRe ee a eR Re. 139.2 135.9 132.9 78.56 78.39 Towot 
DAT DISA rand cakes Meet ae. CE tees: 130.4 WA 130.3 108.89 106.31 104.64 
Windsor sg tc eee sn ee ee Lee 76.0 73.9 (yall 96.51 93.81 90.03 
Pauli Stes Manet see open. Gen ke 148.1 141.5 145.7 104.65 107.29 100.65 
HoncsWillism— Port Arthurs. seen see een ee 106.2 99.1 99.8 81.22 81.83 79.48 
Winnipeg ak ee ee 0c 109.5 108.0 107.8 73.88 73.49 71.99 
TROP UIA, Merkel EER er Res See te ete lan os Se 139.8 ets 134.5 77.20 76.71 75.70 
SAS WATOON. sce were te, aa a AUS Rett Rae 137.0 131.2 132.6 72.34 v2.01 70.74 
UCM OntOns cards oc ease es Sc ee Ae 197.2 196.7 193%a 78.66 78.69 75.95 
Cal garyere 6 an ccc ee lech. cc ee eek oo a eS 17323 171.8 173.8 82.26 82.62 80.41 
VIO GUN ER hed oto See kM ahs ain sees 116.0 yea 111.6 88.63 87.94 85.23 
WA CLOLIE ae atianic iis MO Me tee a PE oe Cie no ee 115.0 114.2 112 82.35 82.30 79.79 

a a a an a gh gets 
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TABLE C-3 





INDUSTRY SUMMARY OF EMPLOYMENT AND AVERAGE WEEKLY 
WAGES AND SALARIES 
(1949=100) (The latest figures are subject to revision) 
Sourcs: Employment and Payrolls, DBS 
Nore: Information for other industries is given in Employment and Payrolls 



























































Employment Average Weekly Wages 
and Salaries 
Industry 
Apr. Mar. Apr. aa Mar. Apr. 
1963 1963 1962 1963 1963 1962 
$ $ $ 

MLLINEIN ES epee tes torcycsovee eroncvor ot bron rctarereonnnngi mormon matory 110.2 111.9 113.3 102.68 101.46 98.49 
IY Wesesst Mint OUNCES UR. Belo Seer a ae FARIS eS Eto 126.2 126.2 130.2 108.28 100.40 99.79 
GKSle). aa Jee RISES Shas tel are anti. Sern Arata ae 66.9 66.5 68.4 84.42 80.40 81.41 
Oy eiieremanents) Rok) eee Sas Se ine IRINA. ero Meee 181.2 181.7 187.5 109.75 107.21 106.02 
IRN L Sipe ween ae resets eee sass Sac uals Seeroyovacey me eiais aus seiaesie ae 16.2 83.4 (ave 108.20 108.94 101.89 
(CCl aaah aes. dn eRe Ae + ok ee Ge dee hoe Oe 38.0 36.5 37.9 81.37 76.14 74.50 
(OvRsnavelansh rinesy Mrs je seo beeen Bia: GRA REIS Gor 232.0 274.7 250.2 126.12 126.74 118.84 
IONE LAL Syst nee ne ces cis oe aeteters.cslcke ale otharhtot a: ole 138.0 130.7 13D 91.29 92.08 86.99 
Manitactiuring ee. .ccnt ae eee eet sete eek aie 113.7 112.8 110.4 86.70 85.95 83.11 
Dire Die TOO ds MMe. a sksscist eterna ahem meee arets coat NG) 3 118.3 Oe i 93.69 92.47 89.59 
INonzdlirsiblercOoOcds t19.).).byocaeeee hen net soe 109.0 108.3 106.7 80.28 79.98 (Oe 
Hoodvand beverages Sie. itiere arte tet ieee sss ce LOTE. 105.4 107.9 77.10 76.80 73.98 
IN GaipROGUGEROEe hen cic. rn ntaagtegs sa areee Clete ysis is 2 129.2 128.1 129.6 86.02 85.12 82.73 
Canned and preserved fruits and vegetables...... 82.9 81.1 82.8 70.35 70.62 68.01 
‘Gagenun tanillll orqorelnuch ag guudcc of domo oadae coe 0 aa 93.1 92.6 97.4 84.65 83.63 79.46 
Bread and other bakery products................ 108.9 109.1 109.5 71.04 70.08 68.48 
IDsisiMlevel snayol amenhe IhioHitorws). -..5 anaes Ooonouceoodbe 93.1 91.4 94.2 105.17 104.73 100.24 
Tobacco and tobacco products................+---- 106.8 11272 99.7 78.10 75.93 74.99) 
us bepiproducts®.s ase nokaa sna hen eane anne wae 109.3 107.9 102.3 84.23 89.17 84.44 
Leatherpnad chan. yee. h aekete re ats we oo Sarees oe 88.7 90.2 88.1 SialVil Bites 54.72 
Boots and shoes (except rubber)...........-.-.-- 95.6 97.4 95.2 55.08 55.69 52.07 
Otherdlest Hera n el Uc ts sere ever wie cercseromeroren torre 76.3 77.2 75.4 61.39 61.09 60.74 
Mextile productswexcepticlathine Mera y..06 <6 ce pac 83.7 83.2 77.8 67.85 68.12 65.51 
C@ottom yarn and broad woven. see seek 72.9 (Ped (ge 63.56 64.59 ees 
Woollentsoods eee ee mite steer anh so eeei so 62.5 62.4 59.7 62.65 63.23 61.41 
SVMs MELtentextilestandisil kaso. eee eee ental oc 96.4 95.4 (ifen T4271 74,78 72.30) 
Clothing (enti erand fur) esse te iedcr eaten eh meee oe 94.0 95.2 91.5 53.89 54.40 51.46 
Men’s clothing RT EE ici hoe Recrnk Rae lanies oe 99.0 99.3 94.1 52.29 52.99 50.20 
Wionrenisiclovhingwn chert atten hicwe sh hie ae 101.8 105.9 99.3 55.90 56.44 53.71 
cont OOM SME Aer iccinn RINE ET IER hie eich ital’ ae 72.4 1226 72.6 53.52 538,00 50.6% 
Wioodkp rodirc taeee Meene.< or me cron trmtnem mio wee 103.9 104.8 101.2 Gonod 75.61 70.22. 
Shy Suitel louie mole. oP ero. boas oso uee geo e 104.3 106.3 WO! 75.85 79.25 72.13 
Hurnitureged, Seen ees 3. See tcc e nes oe 116.8 115.9 M27 70.95 70.36 68.54 
Otherawood products... <.. Re rane eee 76.7 Tha 5" 78.8 65.59 65.31 62.64 
Pa perm nod ucicate were hier aset mk en sient ts, wets 124.1 122).1 122.3 100.97 99.26 96.39 
Eu prandipaper mill sty. -.penrasnh Some eek eer oe 123.7 12155 121.9 109.10 106.98 103.85 
Opienpapen products Hem mene ee erie ne 125.0 123.5 123.4 81.64 81.01 78.94 
Printing, publishing and allied industries........... 125.6 125.8 126.0 93.80 94.06 90.79 
Imongancis teelinroductsmet aces uke stds stele cttaeths- ce lesa? 111.5 106.4 98.34 97.13 94.35 
Noniculparalmimiplennentaee, sateen. <.ideF lee cee 14-20 (ial 12.4 63.4 105.77 106.38 98.10: 
Fabricated and structural steel................-. 150.6 146.3 149.4 98.90 98.00 94,88 
Eardwarerand toolse. seeamasee.. 4. oc bEE ee «os 113.8 112.4 104.7 86.34 86.13 82.94 
Heating and cooking appliances...............--- 101.38 101.9 99.6 82.61 83.67 80.26 
TROMPCAS tI eS Mee eds cre Faye fa tte to Peace hale Seer cge: suo 97.8 97.8 92.6 92.45 92.69 90.17 
Machinery, industrial machinery............-... 133.1 131.6 122.9 94.31 93.04 90.76 
iOUGO NEY, IUROSTE NOUS UIsIe Slee Ee eens ay, ARS ORS Biria. 129.2 125.9 DAS 113.80 111.03 108.57 
Sheet metal products..............02.sse eee ees 114.9 113.4 109.6 95.58 94.59 92.32 
Wanrevann claire: phOGuctSs ascarid ir. 115.5 113). 1 109.6 97.03 96.06 93.61 
z/OS FOTOMATE A CO}AUCEXG PUUY OPMOLETU RAR Sos. 5 eene a eacePoir cio GIO 5 116.5 115.2 ale 5) 103.32 99.64 97.09 
AMT Crap RAN CHO ATG Sad tenets eee tarts talons eke eusreetens a ots 227.2 Paha) 257.8 99.67 100.64 94.99 
Motor vehicles Meee tn. Nene: oe ceien cae 127.6 125.2 113.9 124.74 116.05 114.93 
Motor vehicle parts and accessories............-: 130.8 127.5 IGS 99.67 96.72 98. 20 
Railroad and rolling stock equipment............ 51.8 51.5 56.2 86.91 88.13 86.23 
Shippurlldingand Kepaurinpy eyes cae eels celetoreko «cle 155.6 155.6 146.9 94.80 89.03 85.93. 
Nonferrous metalproducts): co qees sl ee ole > is 123.7 122.8 123.6 97.78 95.82 94.01 
AMM MUA PLO UCUS! eee aster < ett ei ena iee lo © te 137.2 136.6 136.3 94.79 93.62 91.62 
Brassvand copper productSass..- = ssieos ener. se 105.4 104.4 103.4 92.07 91.58 89.75 
SmeltinovanG cerminge. eet tei. ate ee eiecies «+k 135.0 133.0 138.4 107.53 104.73 102, 80 
Electrical apparatus and supplies.................-- 152.8 15267 143.7 90.73 90.23 88.67 
Heavy electrical machinery.................++:: 115.0 114.2 105.8 96.88 96.31 96. 89 
Telecommunication equipment................-- 276.3 279.3 256.9 87.39 86.82 86.84 
Non-metallic mineral products..............2++05: 145.8 141.3 144.3 90.37 89.59 86.91 
(Civ yar goro limiter eet aaa Groene Genoe es cee teos 82.0 78.2 86.0 83.63 81.92 79.65 
G@lasstand plasstproduectse ens. ce eects > ccs te cle + ee 7A) VQ 164.3 88.21 87.40 83.41 
Products-ot petroleum and coal, ....3.---a--5-++«: 139.3 138.5 ehipats 127.66 126. 78 122,08 
Petroleum refining and products................- 142.0 141.4 140.4 128.69 127.67 122.95 
Chemicalsproductee seb te etal eee eae Sat 135.5 133.3 Sie 102.16 101.11 98.33 
Medicinal and pharmaceutical preparations...... 12307 123.3 121.8 90.41 89.67 85.29. 
Retdsralkalisrancdisalts. seemeete «tae cts oe 157.9 155.8 aoe 114.49 111.74 109.49 
Other chemical BLO GUCHALA cs ines tir emciceieebl: teusiens 133.1 130.4 Ue? 101.30 100.65 98. 29 
Miscellaneous manufacturing industries...........-- 147.6 147.3 139.8 75.84 75.68 (PRT 
Comstructhon ish. eis sneaks inst are tants sols eetem + oe 112.1 103.7 112.3 89.15 90.06 83.49 
Building and general engineering..............+++++ 113.3 105.7 110.3 96.29 96. 66 90.27 
Highways, bridges and streets........-....+-+-- 110.2 100.3 115.7 77.05 78.59 en a 

Electric and motor transportation................. 141.9 139.9 135.3 87.64 87.45 85.3 
ServiCeR eyes eke Me oiolialn le Setar GbE Se 157.8 155.4 152.0 59.14 58.90 57.29 
HGvels ANG TESUAULEbs ewe ee cee ele ehel he's s cletelels lm wore 134.7 132.4 129.4 44.49 44.58 43 .36 
Laundries and dry cleaning plants..............-+: 135.8 BB 129.1 52.46 Ole td 49.93 
Industrial composite. ................. 500s eee eee 119.2 117.7 116.7 83.59 82.96 80.21 
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TABLE C-4—HOURS AND EARNINGS IN MANUFACTURING, BY PROVINCE 
(Hourly Rated Wage-Earners) 
Source: Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings, DBS 
Nore: Information on hours and earnings by cities is obtainable from Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings, DBS 


(The latest figures are subject to revision) 











Average Hours Worked Average Hourly Earnings* 
ca April March April April March April 
1963 1963 1962 1963 1963 1962 

$ $ $ 
Newiourndlandits sk crt oclercisets oss cee 42.5 42.0 42.3 1.69 1.67 1.70 
Nowa S COLA aehor thsi aisinlejeletarsieisiois eine ss 41.3 40.7 41.2 1.72 1.69 1.65 
IN Gy7 STUDS WACK rete leleislatatetavare one afelalateletels 41.2 41.6 40.8 1.72 1.70 1.66 
Quebeceterts.s te sree asp suits oie pes alo tied 41.7 41.7 41.1 1.74 1.73 1.69 
Ontario .<ssacfersreletere olahe xiol lore ia) fal eisietotetels 41.1 40.9 40.7 2.05 2.03 1.98 
Manitoba. 0s capae «vst dale cety oats. Burates 40.4 40.0 39.9 1.81 1.79 1.76 
Saskatehewamiscerrss ssi days sftoie siseeane afore 38.9 38.7 39.0 2.04 2.03 2.01 
Alberta (includes Northwest Territories) 39.4 39.5 40.2 2.04 2.02 2.00 

British Columbia (includes Yukon Ter- 

LGOLY,) oc(n spre ORs erie octets Aetoieieistols creators 38.0 38.8 37.5 2.37 2.35 2.28 





*Includes shift differential, premium pay for overtime, pay for paid holidays, pay for paid sick leave if paid through 
payroll but not if paid under insurance plan, incentive bonus but not annual bonus. 


TABLE C-G—EARNINGS AND HOURS OF HOURLY RATED 
WAGE EARNERS IN MANUFACTURING 


Source: Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings, DBS 


Index Number of 
Average Weekly 


Hours Average Average ich 
Period Worked Hourly Weekly Wages (1949100) 
Per week | Earnings Wages en 1949 
Dollars Dollars 
$ $ 

Monthly Average 958... cess). «ne oe olsen s sive ateghsa se 40.2 1.66 66.77 160.0 127.7 

Monthly -A-veragepl Oboe wee wae. tvc-cie crette-s nee le aces 6 40.7 1.72 70.16 168.1 132.8 

Monthly, A veraveyl960h. see aeg «eae crates actors oma. « 40.4 1.78 71.96 172.4 134.5 

Monthly: A-veragelo6l?.. cates). me de.denies s tee te ares « 40.6 1.83 74.27 177.9 137.7 

Monthly ‘A-veraged 9625. ois gicics . «cate diets ve ciclele ates 3 40.7 1.88 76.55 183.4 140.1 
Last Pay Period in: 

LOG 2A yr ser eeet ace ae cates oie sic mie AISI: cist = ee ro 40.6 1.89 76.50 183.3 140.9 

IM st ye5 Sa seth arotepetcdae sce: she tents ape a eles 2 41.0 1.89 liao 185.7 142.3 

UNA eae et BS GREAT REL IE Stok He oes One 41.1 1.88 77.52 185.7 141.8 

uly eateries cabeGictltes is creme ae eeroaa 41.0 1.87 76.72 183.8 139.9 

PA TUST Es. shed a oie sibiiie o: « praatetelbecsscidle chy Geman 41.0 1.86 76.17 182.5 139.3 

BOP tOMaDOr. «5.2 crete Wleiers are cie ereteenre shew ares 41.4 1.88 77.61 185.9 141.4 

October Bes. dc seal ess b adeetton oda eeees 41.3 1.89 77.96 186.8 141.6 

Novembernc: i shen osch su ties «cee afeees 41,2 1.90 78.09 187.1 141.8 

Mecembenn ca! sch hiiee «hiccete tals snes Se ee ee 31.8 1.94 72.34 173.3 131.3 

LO GSWIANUATY shes fe celine Som a teakttehiie ste tae antes 40.7 1.92 78.26 187.5 141.9 

@OTUBTY ane sts siesta ss cielae vistehe a sate site mate 40.7 1.93 78.45 187.9 142.3 

MAGCH TS Giteicit bs ph-cdllgn.s 8 > Op elias oops Were 40.9 1.93 79.01 189.3 143.1 

April Rec aos hosted: Ls is she Matoes toniaemoree ¢ 41.0 1.95 80.02 191.7 144.9 





Nore:—The index of average weekly wages in 1949 dollars is computed by dividing the index of average weekly 
wages in current dollars by the Consumer Price Index. For a more complete statement of uses and limitations of the 
adjusted figures see Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings. 


*Revised. 
{Preliminary. 
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TABLE C-5—HOURS AND EARNINGS BY INDUSTRY 
(Hourly Rated Wage-Earners) 
Source: Man Hours and Hourly Earnings, DBS 
(The latest figures are subject to revision) 

























Average Weekly Average Hourly Average Weekly 
Hours Earnings Wages 
Industry ee 
Apr. | Mar. | Apr. | Apr. | Mar. | Apr. | Apr. | Mar. | Apr. 
1963 | 1963 } 1962 | 1963 | 1963 | 1962 | 1963 | 1963 | 1962 
$ $ $ 3 $ $ 
Miming...........cceeccceeceecccesccesseeeenes 42.2 | 41.1} 41.5] 2.23 | 2.24] 2.19 | 94.18 | 92.32 | 990.83 
Me Galima ining oe acts «cielneve crareietsteloie siete a\e/eceisien 42.4 41.0 41.8 2.30 2.29 2.26 | 97.62 | 93.93 94.63 
Goldin Ob cen) SHEA cc aeie cases 43.5 | 40.9} 42.4{ 1.81] 1.81] 1.78) 78.82 | 73.84 | 75.70 
Olea estsi ll Sonn ando pond ocho. OOOO ODBC DOT 41.9 | 41.0] 41.6] 2.49 | 2.47 | 2.44 |104.60 |101.33 | 101.45 
TIGL, RP ESEIG ho, as cits on; exahede ole o-eisicyoie:s, hohe leis 41.8 41,4 39.9 2.08 2.17 2.05 | 86.83 | 90.03 81.98 
dale ace reereece nies erereuereetn eae NS eSNG VETTE 42.9 | 40.0} 40.4] 1.86] 1.83] 1.80) 79.54 | 73.24} 72.81 
Oilvandinaturaligas...4.. 00 suse ace dose 39.4 | 43.2] 39.1] 2.60} 2.58] 2.52 |102.38 j111.29 | 98.49 
SNion=mietaliten ete aeceve teenies le late. «ait oe wortis, 42.0] 41.7] 42.0] 2.07] 2.11] 1.98 | 87.06 | 87.98 | 83.21 
Manufacturing e: sc6 .. 3). deducts. once sseisen 41.0] 40.9} 40.6 | 1.95 | 1.93 | 1.89 | 80.02 | 79.01 | 76.50 
Wuratle ZOOS jeter ss st .creehate emt cicia «i sainiste s/s 41.6 41.3 41.1 2.12 2.10 2.04 | 88.09 | 86.43 83.86 
Non-durableeoodster sce ciiateis cece ease 40.4] 40.6}; 40.1 1.78 | 1.77 | 1.78 | 72.14 | 71.83 | 69.44 
Hoddlandsbeverageshjean.. acelin. a niiees 40.5] 40.5] 40.8] 1.78 | 1.72] 1.67 | 70.11 | 69.66} 67.31 
IMeatiproducis teticiiee selttesitee elds ne asst - 40.6 | 40.2] 39.6] 2.01 | 1.99} 1.94] 81.44 | 80.10 | 76.94 
Canned and preserved fruits and vegetables.| 39.0 | 39.9 | 38.6 1.51 1.48 | 1.49 | 58.69 | 58.95 | 57.69 
Grainvmill prodacts: «4.1. ceaseless do ate we 49 O08 41.2 |) 4188 1583) 1.83 | 1.8L | 77.830 78.45 |b. de 
Bread and other bakery products........... 40.891" 40.7 | 41/5 | 1.60 | 1.59 1.51 | 65.11 | 64.78 | 62.67 
Wistillediliquorsecca.mseees os <1 < eo =e 40: 22th 39.6 |) 8898 (2527 | 2.27 2.17 | OL bony BO iZe|aess.19 
IMialtili quorstem sel... als deetsa tae aces les oe 38.8} 39.0] 39.6 | 2.46] 2.45 | 2.35 | 95.43 | 95.33 | 93.19 
Tobacco and tobacco products..............++: 40.1 | 40.1] 38.2] 1.81 1.76 | 1.80 | 72.52 | 70.389 | 68.77 
Rubberiproductsss act cl-uit es crscrele «(ese sleleliv'> 38.9 | 42.2] 41.0] 1.94] 1.98] 1.91 | 75.39 | 83.35 |) 78.16 
eather products. sacesser ids osteo ance acca: «« 39.8 | 40.5] 39.1 1.31 1.30 | 1.28 | 52.11 | 52.62 | 49.88 
Boots and shoes (except rubber)...........-. 39.7 | 40.6 | 38.6] 1.27] 1.26] 1.23 | 50.36 | 51.22 | 47.60 
Other leather products...............-s..:- 40.2} 40.1] 40.1 1.40 | 1.39] 1.37 | 56.13 | 55.89 | 55.15 
Textile products (except clothing)............. 41.9 | 42.3} 41.6] 1.46; 1.46 1.41 | 61.19 | 61.59 | 58.79 
Cotton yarn and broad woven goods........ 39.5 | 40.2} 40.1 1.49 1.50 | 1.45 | 58.82 | 60.21 57.98 
Woollenigoodstieaacteris cette cttert ote 42.800) AB. |) 4007 201534 |. 1.34 |. 1.31.] 57-280) 57.70 ten6. 08 
Synthetic textiles and silk................-- 43.3 | 43.8] 42.4] 1.54] 1.54] 1.50 | 66.82 | 67.43 | 63.65 
@lothine (textile andifur) isso... asters + 38.7 39.1 37.9 1.26 1.26 1.22 | 48.75 | 49.29 46.30 
IMGHieIClOt Ding creecm rte ne sec tins ore no oierelsiotenc 38.5 | 39.1] 37.7] 1.25] 1.25] 1.21 | 48.04 | 48.95 | 45.53 
WOMEN SIClO MING wee gale aso stetalata «ele! secre seler- 37.11 37.3] 37.1] 1.36] 1:36] 1.32 | 50.50:) 50.93 | 48.75 
Knitic oOdsaeeeneteti scan secs o< dene sins «a 41.2} 41.5] 40.2] 1.18] 1.17] 1.14 | 48.57 | 48.67 | 45.72 
¥ Wood nroUUCisi nse cet etter (rs eile aeleraie 12 40.8 | 41.5} 40.6] 1.71] 1.71 | 1.64 | 69.70 | 71.09 | 66.60 
Sawrand! planing mall Sse )-seisie lots) -lelele 39.9 | 41.1] 39.6] 1.83 | 1.83 | 1.76 | 73.00 | 75.44 | 69.68 
IIT EULS MYIYs Ae Aaeatis BiSiotaoascteiaeletelel nits sYaveme 42.4) 42.0| 42.1 | 1.54] 1.54] 1.50 | 65.33 | 64.71 | 63.09 
Other wood products 42.3) 42.7| 42.8| 1.42] 1.40] 1.34 | 59.98 | 59.55 | 57.45 
PANEr PLO MUCUS cence salessselelelote sisielaeis dlalelsi''s.0)is 41.7} 40.9 | 41.0] 2.28] 2.27 | 2.20 | 94.92 | 92.76 | 90.30 
Pulpiandipaper mills... ..c5.0ss00c0sss0ess=> 41.8 | 40.9 | 41.0] 2.46] 2.45 | 2.37 [102.74 |100.17 | 97.30 
Other paper products, cesses secs sels ole 41.3} 41.2) 41.1 1.79 1.78} 1.75 | 74.16 | 73.26 | 71.92 
Printing, publishing and allied industries ..... 38.7 | 39.3} 39.0] 2.40] 2.39 | 2.31 | 92.89 | 93.84 | 90.07 
*Iron and steel products.............22.0.0005> 41.6} 41.2} 41.2 | 2.25 | 2.23 | 2.17 | 98.54 | 92.05} 89.41 
Agricultural implements..............+..++- 42.1 | 42.4] 40.7] 2.37] 2.37 | 2.22 | 99.90 }100.43 | 90.28 
Fabricated and structural steel............. Atel | 40.7 4027 V2 7h SAT PF 2AZ C9. 27 1-88.53 | 86.28 
Hardware and tools........<....++-cbeed: = 45, lees. nea Zot TMS e 1.86 | 1.81 | 80.55 | 80.31 | 76.47 
Heating and cooking appliances............. 38.9 | 40.2} 40.5] 1.90] 1.90 | 1.84 | 73.87 | 76.20 | 74.59 
Tronvcastings Mer wa tanlimeent ease teas iociore 42.0 | 42.2] 42.0] 2.11 | 2.11 | 2.06 | 88.69 | 89.14 | 86.47 
Machinerysindustriglyse ssc. emcees. 42.3 | 42.0] 41.8] 2.10] 2.07 | 2.03 | 88.95 | 86.8 85.05 
Primarysiron and, steel Mire. ccrereererarelorerers iene 41.1 | 40.1 | 40.3 | 2.67 | 2.65 | 2.58 |109.65 1106.30 | 104.04 
Sheetmmetaliproducts esses scide ccs sills oie 41.4 | 41.4] 41.3} 2.17] 2.15 | 2.12 | 89.93 | 88.91 | 87.53 
Wire and wire products...............+.-++: 42.0 | 41.9} 41.5} 2.18 | 2.16 | 2.11 | 91.68 | 90.23 | 87.76 
*Transportiedtipiments....0. + secs cess 42.7 | 41.6} 41.8] 2.32 | 2.28] 2.21 | 98.85 | 94.80 | 92.44 
(AdroralbiallG PARES... oa. settee ereicnte oie erore she 40.8 | 41.2] 40.4] 2.19 | 2.20] 2.12 | 89.44 | 90.89 | 85.64 
IMotorevehiclostet rs. ccnseo-ce cee de cneeater 46.1 43.7 44,9 2.62 2.55 2.48 1120.85 }111.49 | 111.51 
Motor vehicle parts and accessories......... 42.8} 42.0] 42.8] 2.24] 2.20] 2.19 | 95.95 | 92.28 | 93.85 
Railroad and rolling stock equipment....... 39.6 | 40.0] 40.0] 2.15 | 2.16 | 2.10 | 84.96 | 86.23 | 84.13 
Shipbuilding and repairing..............++-- 41.9°|) 4001 | | 36,712.25 | 2.10). 2.12-| 94.16 | 87.94 jo 84,12 
*Non-ferrous metal products..............++++: 41,1 40.5 40.4 2.21 2.19 2.16 | 90.87 | 88.52 87.22 
Aluminuni products... .c...2crciteoces ao aliesie ae 41.5 41.2 41.6 2.01 2.00 1.90 | 83.65 | 82.36 | 78.95 
Brass and copper products...............++: 41.3 41.1 41.4] 2.10] 2.08 | 2.06 | 86.75 | 85.68 85.29 
Smelting and refining... .aasrs .«. aes viele ons 40.7 | 39.81 39.9 | 2.46] 2.44] 2.41 100.17 | 97.24 | 96.07 
*Blectrical apparatus and supplies.............-. 40.7 | 40.4 | 40.2 1.94 1.93 1.90 | 78.85 | 77.87 | 76.59 
Heavy electrica! machinery and equipment; 40.1 | 40.1 40.8 | 2.17] 2.16 | 2.12 | 87.01 | 86.56 | 86.58 
Telecommunication equipment............. 40.1 39.9 39.8 1.73 1%2 1.75 | 69.55 | 68.77 69.55 
Refrigerators, vacuum cleaners and appli- 

ES ies AO As cio ates et eate ae snare o Meats 40.6 | 39.9| 39.3] 2.04] 2.05] 1.93 | 82.85 | 81.75 | 76.08 
Wairerand (Cablejse nc. de reeite sg ee teams 42.3 41.6 41.1 2.14 2.15 2.12 | 90.46 | 89.31 86.96 
Miscellaneous electrical products...........- 41.1 | 40.7] 40.2 | 1.84] 1.82] 1.80 | 75.52 | 74.23 | 72.39 

*Non-metallic mineral products............... 42.6 | 42.0] 42.2 | 1.98| 1.97] 1.92 | 84.22 | 82.97 | 80.98 
(GHEY joneo\o ToS agearatiy Ane oUg oo sede Uoc one 42.1| 41.4] 42.3 | 1.82] 1.80] 1.74 | 76.80 | 74.55 | 73.58 
Glass and glass products.............+++++: 41, 7a) 401 40.5 | 2.00 1.98 | 1.91 | 83.25 | 81.62 | 77.21 

Products of petroleum and coal.............-. 41.9| 41.5} 41.8] 2.74| 2.71 | 2.67 |114.68 |112.47 | 111.68 
Petroleum refining and products...........- 42.0] 41.5] 41.7 | 2.76 | 2.74] 2.71 |116.04 |113.51 | 112.92 

Ghemiucal products oaccwr cee «+ lta ste: 41.5 40.8 41.2 2.18 2.17 2.09 | 90.63 | 88.64 86.30 
Medicinal and pharmaceutical preparations.| 40.2 | 39.7 | 39.6) 1.69] 1. 68 | 1.60 | 67.93 | 66.62 | 63.54 
Acidsyalkalis and Salte. sce ae. c siesta 41.4 40.8 40.9 2.51 2.50 2.39 |104.02 |101.92 97.99 

Miscellaneous manufacturing industries........ 41.3| 41.4] 40.8| 1.60] 1.59 | 1.54 | 65.86 | 65.81 | 62.91 
Professional and scientific equipment....... 40.9 | 40.6| 40.4] 1.95 | 1.94] 1.85 | 79.65 | 78.75 | 74.93 

CWomstrietion ics prereset eresissiairo cielo a 40.0 | 40.3 | 38.5 | 2.16 | 2.17] 2.08 | 86.35 | 87.45 | 80.28 
Building and general engineering.............- 40.0| 40.0] 38.5 | 2.34 | 2.34] 2.27 | 93.38 | 93.62 | 87.17 
Highways, bridges and streets............- 39.9| 41.11 38.6] 1.80 | 1.81 | 1.74 | 71.98 | 74.438 | 67 20 
Electric and motor transportation............ 43.7 | 43.6 | 43.4 | 2.00 | 2.01 | 1.97 | 87.62 | 87.60 | 85.55 
Service ee eee wees elec on eters 37.7 | 37.6 | 38.2 | 1.44 | 1.13 | 1.10 | 42.94 | 42.67 | 42.11 
Hotels and restaurants.............-e+0e00: 37.1 | 37.2 | 38.0] 1.10 | 1.10] 1.07 | 40.87 | 40.82 40.63 
Laundries and dry cleaning plants.......... 40.81 40.31 40.3! 1.08! 1.07! 1.051 44.03 1 42.99 | 42. 30 


* Durable manufactured goods industries. 
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D—National Employment Service Statistics 


Statistics presented in the following tables relate to registrations for employment and 
vacancies notified by employers at NES offices. These data are derived from reports 
prepared in National Employment Service offices and processed in the Unemployment 
Insurance Section, DBS. See also Technical Note, page 652. 


TABLE D-1—UNFILLED VACANCIES AND REGISTRATIONS FOR EMPLOYMENT 


(Source: National Employment Service, Unemployment Insurance Commission) 






































Unfilled Vacancies* Registrations for Employment 
Period ee 
Male Female Total Male Female Total 
End of: 
June 1958.0 4 eet...) SB ah 11,011 13,040 24,051 350, 897 155,245 506, 142 
June 1959) 9. CARs: he 14, 579 16, 464 31,043 193,774 114s 370 308, 151 
June 1960 Ry 3 Ree. oe eee Vie 224 15,875 33, 102 258,719 131,936 390, 655 
June OGL ee ee kt Me oe 15,103 16, 445 31,548 268, 284 125, 447 393,731 
June HOG? BP. Re SAR 22, 436 20,672 43,108 237, 747 119,561 357, 308 
July O62 Sacer ks hee ok 22, 872 17, 895 40, 767 224, 452 113, 407 337, 859 
August LOG2 2 See Son coe 21,214 2 256 42,470 198, 639 96, 606 295, 245 
September lOG2 sss. ceruie o toe ance 20,197 20,658 40, 855 188, 844 97,890 286,734 
Olctoberm. 1962.55: 4. Brak Bae oe: 20, 137 17, 399 BiOoO 232,316 105, 488 337, 804 
INoviemmber IGG2i8 1. scte.ctun Meteiecbic fs Do Oe 19, 204 41,281 328, 801 127,955 456,756 
December: 19G2 anee one. eee ee 14, 281 13, 638 27,919 473,575 137, 429 611, 004 
January NOGS ARE ect. Cece ee 13, 419 12e 582 25,951 579, 205 163, 880 743,085 
Hebrusryan l9G3aewen seo aoe oe 13, 412 13, 930 27,342 591, 207 163, 864 755,071 
March 19 G3, Se SAA ae Oh ae sek 16,085 16, 459 32,544 584, 889 158, 307 743,196 
April OR eee ae. eee oe a ae 24,675 20, 458 45,133 502,327 149 907 652, 234 
May LOG SOO rere... eee 22, 865 21,728 44,588 341, 869 130, 084 471,953 
June LOGS CRM Bed. SEE OBS PAA 21,726 44,997 261,541 127,631 389,172 


() Latest figures subject to revision. 
* Current Vancancies only. Deferred Vacancies are excluded. 


TABLE D-2—REGISTRATIONS RECEIVED, VACANCIES NOTIFIED AMD 
PLACEMENTS EFFECTED DURING YEAR 1959—1962 AND DURING 
MONTH, MAY 1962—MAY 1963. 


(Source: National Employment Service, Unemployment Insurance Commission) 


























Registrations Received Vacancies Notified Placements Effected 

Year and Month —_______—_—_~ 
Male Female Male Female Male Female 
LOS ORY Gare. Te <caee NR an ss SRE eek 2,753,997 1,037,536 753,904 421,927 661, 872 324,201 
19G0RVieats. <2 eae 2 Skeet ee ek 3,046, 572 1,107, 427 724,098 404, 824 641, 872 316, 428 
L961 OV carta. 0% ch Se oak at eo ae eee 3,125,195 1,106,790 836, 534 469,119 748,790 371,072 
TOG2RYVGara 20) 5 Se 20.) Behan ote 3,177, 423 a7 LE 1,010,365 544,795 897, 285 438,471 
LOG2HM ayrarn ee SS, ORS ech. Gee oe 239, 245 95,925 117, 362 51,441 107,811 38, 595 
LOG QMUUME RAS ete eehtitese ters chaos Bhatt 231,507 100, 426 92,346 48, 564 86, 218 39, 253 
AS igi 4 6 a pt oes Beer ee are urea a gi een 251,079 114, 963 97,147 56, 863 85, 399 49,523 
AUGUSTE EA bon oats oahu te ee 236,921 104, 366 102,784 638, 558 89, 871 50, 865 
Septemberns. A523 qt eas eee 220,755 98, 476 96, 217 50,615 91,653 42,692 
October Wh te): eee. Sct Rhee 272,614 103, 871 101,603 45,949 89,619 38, 324 
IN OVEN DGIA ME AAs SOs fo eee ask 321,696 113,014 86, 859 43, 840 74, 957 33, 481 
December's. 85: Sis tet > dcon eee hse 338, 121 94, 533 58, 253 40,470 57, 541 39,613 
1963 Panay Me Sa: Eh, 3 AR ke 331, 104 a 102 56, 086 35, 963 46, 669 28,117 
He bruary:4 So. AAAS Scere ok estes ote 211, 442 75,073 47,295 31, 852 39,378 23,755 
March iit ate atte 8h ote ote nck 209, 852 73,346 54, 427 35, 090 42,942 24,990 
PADILLA, PR, ths LER Sete kas ease cach 210,392 81, 258 77, 524 39, 149 58, 986 26,378 
IV cy SRE ie it ee Gee sot ea ee 215,307 90, 643) 100, 832 45, 049 88,778 32,272 











() Preliminary. 
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TABLE D-3—PLACEMENTS EFFECTED BY INDUSTRY AND BY SEX, DURING 


MAY 1963 


(Source: National Employment Service, Unemployment Insurance Commission) 








Industry Group 





Agriculture, Fishing, Trapping.....................-..-2--0.05- 
1 HT REL eh Peg Moe bio tc Qe pies BIDE: 2 Bice BASED) BES rer aa cle Sener cine aera 


Mining, Quarrying and Oil Wells..................-.......-455 
EVireticn avis ornate AG Ona an Ades sete fico cuseMak © oti suc umuate’s 


Marri lay ANG SOR FMS. 25 i. 4 BEB oe vise} Mle ines aa e's 
IPRS VACCINE Ss al lo Sod Cala Rib poe vupino Ghio. cam mIG GU o volo coxa Oe 


VESTICIT AC UULTLTIEC Gas 2 year ees at Soe ar MOOR Re oe dae 8 Gus 
pm caine veramesn Wan kee fos ccs fate alsols viele bieccmrerersierd « 
Ein waAcco amc ODACCOVETOCNICES UL vance hits sare + same e ee see sins ecto 
I eRe nOMIChse: Hie ste aoa tte o eck cc coi view eats 
EACHOtAbOGUGiS wee ee ee AA Ache en ee ctvertas ae aes eee 
MexhleiProduets (excepmelothing))....focn.-ccasches recesses cree 
Giovkine (Gextile and iupReb as hh. << cee es ies cleo sate a eva, es 
UF OC RISTO CLIT US a oy Sey RE Anetta a Sica lbp eis feosicigiav eit gas ansker aa Ream 
[Raper MTOM MOtS N50 SME MO ob w ae tiew racist se da scas es = 
Printing, Publishing and Allied Industries..................... 
TOT OOS! HOLOGUCtAeS cane Nae ta, abe Gemcls ba cheer estga ae omen 
PLrAnsporiatloneh QUlpmUenieer Gs sha -ncee eae ess oe ee c= > 20) 
INeneherrous Metal Prodtictsi..<ci..cesee ene sss sees ns cues 
ENidetrical Apparatus, amd UPD UES. 4 see oe a vs oe vee ee 
NeneavietallacevMineral PROduCiSc.s ..ceeme rer asdenh ee eos s-saue 
Products Ou eetroleumiamadd@oales.,.. esse 5 eaeescee ess eae 
@hemitenlWeRoducts. 4. - Awe seanwa ss chee ieee ce umurge ae cenee te 
Miscellaneous Manufacturing Industries.....................5+- 


GOnSERITC LION eet ssa Ad tsi Me rom ea ten davies see 
(General Goniracvorse- Segoe hoa shee eh ce nas ase ge aimee spies 
Speci lebragderC@ OnUACUOUBr ess atte. -Re cue sine oo wol tint seek he 


Transportation, Storage and Communication.................. 
BRAN Sp Orva Onan saga rN as cine eneloop sels: gilts oo a'e = cee 
Se Cee MD AEs pane Ne ek Bee ccsnsialate Susdetot cue eheNe ine sis ere aur 


TEE tcl Cee as ces, Reta rte, Sse ac) aed a le dla cE es ate 


Finance, Insurance and Real Estate......................----55 


SOT VAC CME Ord a arc eS SRR Me cite cotter shoe dinsya dennis Bae 
Community, or Publier Servier sn... kita fi). sielstebie ieleis ogee 
(EG SHUNT CIT PASSIayLGO anorectic Stim cic) Comittee fe eksjn rleteetn: ot «cole eat 
TEyevesS GNA ERCIEN ORGS), ob Woe ok cece HONG elehols. 40.5 CARIES ot, Genomes ks 
IB USINESSMSORVAIGE sain ca 4 sso 8 se a Ne RE 
Helos ae tanetal (AaVes may borer oo PM n MG, SORES UE OS ceh GRR nae. Clcre CRIDEIOOI i 


GRAIND TROT AL rire ftie certs perciete «onthe bartora nc ace uote 
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Change 

Male Female Total from 
May 1962 
5,785 1,135 6,920 — 532 
5,926 38 5,964 — 865 
1,318 67 1,385 — 318 
750 10 760 — 313 
161 33 194 aa 18 
279 4 283 act meee 
92 2 94 — 41 
36 18 54 _ 45 
17,103 8,913 26,016 — 4,985 
Dest 2,600 4,721 — 798 
40) 31 71 — 292 
158 126 284 + 18 
296 356 652 — Heh 
609 503 1,112 — 69 
467 1,849 2,316 — 714 
2,506 242 2,748 — 518 
1,068 271 1,339 — 377 
769 565 1,334 + 15 
3,022 463 ah oD — 694 
2,578 Dita DSO — 314 
584 199 783 — 222 
531 484 1,015 _ 44) 
697 116 813 — 170 
101 10 111 — 12 
670 33 1,005 — 141 
586 490 1,076 _— 179 
15,339 225 15,564 — 4,875 
10,417 13 10,550 — 3,739 
4,922 92 5,014 — 1,13 
6,439 398 6,837 — 4,785 
5, 856 194 6, 050 — 4,555 
416 43 459 _ 105 
167 161 328 — 125 
465 ral 536 — 126 
9,764 5,261 15,025 — 3,073 
4,392 1, 447 5, 839 — 992 
ois 3,814 9,186 — 2,081 
595 1,087 1,682 — 181 
26,044 15,077 44,121 — §,616 
1,050 1,379 2,429 — 462 
15, 233 1,148 16,381 — 1,581 
863 262 iL aes — 121 
1,634 751 2,385 — 365 
7,264 11,537 18, 801 — 3,087 
88,778 32,272 121,050 — 25,356 
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TABLE D-4.—REGISTRATIONS FOR EMPLOYMENT BY OCCUPATION AND BY 
SEX AS AT MAY 31, 1963. 


(Source: National Employment Service, Unemployment Insurance Commission. ) 








Registrations for Employment 

















Occupational Group eee 
Male Female Total 

Professional and! Managerials Workers: nes eee ss oe.c1s ari wa)e 0 a'e'e'e 0felsis, c/o sfelars alale syors 9,736 2,304 12,040 
@lerical Workcersei cs cca Wy tects was 8 Sek AMS ie eu ale, wleirahe eat dir oie Blclejersuatsnttone ic loate 18, 867 46,012 64, 879 
Sales“ Worlcerseek ccc ee ee nas ee ree seul o CPN Ra a eovesauhta da alge aearer any ln weate ealete cece 8,332 16,000 24,332 
Personal and Domestic Service Workers............cccceceeeeeecseceseeeeeeees 36, 585 ZonlGo 59,750 
GA TIVEM s/s Fs cteeatec wove fale badols al ve calleterleteyteets. #006, 5aipe inchs Ocaky ellac ca tint eitin lo Alslats \ahchenenseyener san) 1,520 24 1,544 
Agriculture, Fishing, Forestry (Bix- log.) 5225 esa te sc’ nee eens «ts ye eesti or 4,384 711 5,095 
Siciled and Semi-Skilled: Workers <..8 2iedate tue sas a5 sleaenclers assem Sse 152, 506 17,233 | 169,739 
Hood and kindred products (incl. tobacco): :.5.5..........0- 419 ence senk 1,308 566 | 1,874 
Mextiles, clothing, tes Pscuciass sbcstbae steve. <eions c cin sicie stacey tir aie lo svalevevalenetstrtenetere 3, 281 10,260 | 13, 541 
Lumber and lumber products, «2. 2..Wis< cats scics coos nee eyies 00 -oeae weet 24,973 108 | 25,081 
Pulp, paperaanel- prin tiny) ea cae waste steers tet tetaararsy ale ols etelorereels tts cle etter ice: 1,222 475 | 1,697 
Leatherandileather products.) jntecmeec nee eis oe sivie dis sacle AeP oi eraielsis-cvepeteerteys aie 1,297 1,374 2,671 
Stone, clayjand glassiproducts:jctace tleitect ts a sisicisce ees alalaieiar ah dunia sleisieie tener cle 370 22 | 392 
Metalwork, oissccisciecteree sais cisionesnsieletetos ote areytterctats ahs lais Merwatestalels ela siateraterters oleh 11,776 805 | 12,581 
Electrical..... Siv'einiia oly edits wip. 6 tla tiple Mibiatate 3s elvia'y’ aie s « o.uie 4/14 8 oIa'e Bais s ate where inten 2,656 903 3,559 
Transportation OQUIpment:. ..)...spcoetnree cists + of oa Kass anise sce was ane ak 787 37 824 
Miriinig 2, SH ass sss Wee ee arcieicha a aos howe ta See ota aycliovale Grmbetetetonene cum a ataneeheteats ate 2032 tn ere ae rar 2,032 
Construction: a. Go cto een wiser o slaretereetentl aie crermanctete’ sue, state Meiers vel acs or sthovenerere sore 34, 983 18 35,001 
Transportation (exceptiseamien)).. Gecvsayr< ci-tel-lereais/lsfalolaieie's olehetel lates) laleVeletotace alk 31,228 117 | 31,345 
Communications and public utility s19---eeceecene meee eeeen: 66. eee eae 889 3 892 
Trade and Services. iomtelen in es ils a elerah ees seiece rave micas it stoveacacatetetteree croereiterers oters 5, 167 1,411 | 6,578 
Other skilled and semi-skilled 20,895 860 | 21,755 

1 Roh ash 600s | Oe oe oe eRe hel, ARES Ae a Seca COO Moan ode toes oooo ar 3, 236 255 3,491 

A DPTENbICES Hoc cise ccctieies etcie siete ereta tee isaseeieyrors nal ayerars let tehelete cuais steteterapelctetarenete he 6, 406 19 | 6, 425 
Unskilled) Worlcers ys) yac erste shore eecie os Re rae etc are eee Teer e Seiele cheers tele evsceee 109,939 24,635 134,574 
Pood:and tobacco: access + «cclae cies seth ei olate ete tie eerie erste ert ticle eer tee ote 4,259 7,607 11,866 
umber ang lumberiproductsccccncse acts ce siske wees sie etemnciee iereinioe eer 12,621 354 12,975 
Metalworking ®,. «cic vidal cle Soule g Memes aoc eco wersiere ca reroralc Ge oy eter eee 4,213 459 4,672 
Construction tie tac sec ie ene ER os eee Gin ee eset ciate crore apne tata rs 55,930 2 55, 932 
Other unskilled workerss, 25... .seecheecs « sass tere are pas arenes elena 32,916 16, 213 49,129 
GRAND TOTAL | seinen ea ae eee eo oe a UEC oe eciet 341,869 130,084 471,953 


1 Preliminary—subject to revision. 
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TABLE D-5—REGISTRATIONS FOR EMPLOYMENT, BY LOCAL OFFICE AREAS, 
AT MAY 31, 1963 


(Source: National Employment Service, Unemployment Insurance Commission) 





Office 





Newfoundland................... 
Gomer Brookes. qa aceas anos. 
Grand, Walls edhe. cacaaaeernstrss« 
Str VOMMBT es .te cc cosseeee cree 


Prince Edward Island............ 
ClatlGwtelowle. ase aeesccsos ese. 
SUIMMOELSIUG. .2h ae saddens ss 


EL alitiix ee eine aayaiat ten oss arenes. > 


SEV ETTIOOIP ao nias etarececitiaiateisleneiasraier 
New Glase ow... se. ccreieveseitis) acneersss's 
Spring iG eves Mewvererscioeicrdancrees 
VCE VAM cs 58.5, clase sresereull sakerassayeus 
Sydney MINES. «oe oascvenc seus cies 
PLSEUTO'S, titer oe sae. clove, rereisrejsteonysieyessyeie 


New Brunswick.................. 
GUTS breccec ic ctera esas cust ecanoneesass oes 
@ampbellitones -4-c.s ceiae sects 
HCTMS COM Se cites cre cieieise el eassciave 


SUSSEX 28 o cee ccclers site Reumaunpareaeis ws 


Baie Comeatiscs ccs oe calies esis 
IB@aWWATNOIS saan seein sien ieteneosie + 
Buckinehamiys.sectex criss steve i= 
GWausapscal ee sawir sc ccesas tee ts 
Chandlers cstilanis a aertreii ress 


[Marni aineree ear tenet ieee 


Pe ee Cr 


Waehtteny soc ccae oie wane cenuternele's 
MaciMGgantic: i. cancers lacie 0 
Way Malbaien asco oom elec = 


ESTO een ote ae Orel olaresale Get clinvoas/ ods <7 


MONTINI satan vaciewele cioveisveralsis-s 
Miontr Gall iray.coietsies tere eisarsaue san 


QuUEDEC Ten cne ise aisle a oeiona seesinnela 


lishvalawewo hi Ween oaee angac gue cogs 
OOH Viel oer cyomteats sieveuaisinte ererecate’s 
BOY eet: toler ae auatereil eis ercisisie’s 
Ste. Agathe des Monts 
Ste. Anne de Bellevue............ 
S bencl Merese: eer cenie teiacleesior ne 


AS ae Kea OO 5 SRG oc I REE 
Sept LES, oa vec. cesleieiereate wie: sovis 


Shia WAT COM ay perietets oteteiatarelavere siete 
SHErDrOOKEe ppm ee ois Clee ates cin ies 
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Registrations 
(1) Previous 

Year 
May 31, | May 31, 

1963 1962 
17,427 19,298 
3,564 4,741 
1,355 1,570 
12,508 12,987 
2,869 2,602 
1,696 1,624 
1,173 978 
23,053 23,213 
868 897 
903 844 
6, 460 4,925 
679 622 
2,353 2,008 
38 505 
2,915 2,204 
920 803 
3,309 6,131 
is Weal 1,346 
1, 460 1,239 
1,626 1, 689 
24,180 21,031 
3,496 2,769 
2,243 2,287 
1,259 1,373 
2,240 1,757 
482 553 
5,997 4,648 
2, 809 2,192 
2,910 2,605 
1,361 PANG, 
613 392 
770 1,238 
154,387 | 148,226 
2,434 2h fon 
555 578 
895 593 
1,192 979 
1,100 1,037 
2,398 2,329 
1,556 1,515 
2,813 2,426 
370 278 
1, 835 1,840 
1,904 2,056 
447 579 
525 1,002 
1,588 1,533 
1,945 1,761 
3, 160 2,959 
3, 203 2,749 
Stall 2,635 
620 634 
1,100 1,022 
1,590 1,856 
858 902 
2,149 2,554 
782 FUEL 
544 399 
889 908 
2,527 2,821 
811 889 
1,812 1,869 
52, 767 45, 584 
1,679 Lol 
1,236 1,229 
8,598 10, 880 
3,538 4,316 
4,268 4,013 
1,582 1,622 
4,042 3,441 
685 585 
637 742 
1,847 1,461 
1,398 1,218 
2,010 1,596 
1,181 978 
2,246 1, 827 
3,940 3, 724 
3,690 4,180 




















Registrations 

Office (1) Previous 

Year 
| May 31, | May 31, 

1963 1962 

Quebec—Concluded 
OLGA en © Sectine ce caine cee 1,271 1,179 
Me tiord ye MaMes) sir. « csvcro cers. cre etevers 1,011 1,181 
“RT OLSSIRUVLETOS.. .)s,< seers) oses ove. ten1 6s. 3,845 3, 837 
We GHOTAS ©. actos tec chris 2,021 1,985 
Waillesyfiela coc. ty ic, asieinsisie secnnss< 1,897 1,976 
NWAICLOTISWALLGYE. © sce essere eres aeseisls 1,160 1,054 
Wille Ste Georgesivsa cates <0 so tebe 2,985 3,676 
! 

Cnitarigeehes case ies shies | 134,877 | 129,635 
EAT PROT Met ssciioraiersseteiae-o ale obatesere iets 199 306 
Lan OULD AT 4 pata ON a nan Ae: a as 1,058 1,185 
Belleville saacce ki ssrsiecere sete 1,493 1,478 
IBTaCeOridgeens j.cts aac sci eee 495 736 
STAIN DOOM ers cistieustsis «ol ouerere rarsyer= 1,035 779 
Brantiond Se patch css nous sera: 1,702 1,781 
IB TrOCIEVAlles inn sebastien nasiscere wake 405 510 
(Carletontelacer mes cuieeic sector: 215 171 
OrnreRwatshellychs Shee Sea noe ME as Ge 1,780 1,643 
(CObOul eS eran eeee ache ene 620 679 
Golling WOOdee <scmtis cis.svepsiersisioleiov- 399 366 
Cornwallly osc crti a ateasre sot 2, 152 2,448 
PS Ot MD aUIKG I or ictus sce.sycteseictex ois ane 348 499 
POR EGE IO petyas eremteteceestinues ceases sient ts 339 343 
Or) FITAN CES... selon ei siaicery cease! 426 538 
HOnonWLllinIMi sence icien eiieaietere 1,991 2,232 
Cet Re PerA tte Bis ole Leia Fr asdvelcincreterscorae 1,054 863 
(Ganano GUC seis cists ices oheniieveee 122 215 
Goderich@e nt <c8 sa aissar eeisevaneir 219 277 
Gare lo Peek ogaieeh eisaveveieenetes cases 822 Meo TL 
EV arma aliGOm ives aisicesiorecctelors ausieeeesett fac 10,670 10, 457 
HA aWIKES DUTY cc cents eiercslsicieis se esos 621 586 
Iapuskasin ge .,./ <tstete seteteiels sisal 1,525 1,572 
IRGNOVA ee silt he Sieansiaals ssa oaieteroere 587 615 
IGTISSUOM a cess scire alanis ete 1,726 1, 866 
Karlsland Paketncy erect eects. 979 1,030 
ATECHONET oj ctaisicts aia ove sovauetn erereroteels 1,948 1,749 
(eA TMIIN SO Wan ccaas ers eerie 746 505 
NSA TNCUSEY Secs cc s.chatsieietste sretere ajereeteie 492 628 
RAStOWeliircan cass sista aea telercisten 228 199 
MONON es can eis vied crs ayelsielste sresevectrans 3,946 3,488 
Wong Branciscas. janeieieesesce st 2,748 2,890 
Nivea sr Ga iccheicns, siete ersieraiel' 700 402 
UNADAMCE eeilacsisinersisreis s Aromatic avers 425 410 
New? duiskeard’: j...<4 000 emis 406 472 
ING wan amet ance ceicetcrleleters ster ctoretel 1,074 1,065 
INTagaTravblalisis...ssterretnsistectererereree 1,593 1,423 
IN GI IEE A Gora oaoonb dont aUOs 1,436 1,113 
Oalevallowe Jc. hoe nes sours ase 483 478 
Oriltiaitenn ccs nacceae oct caesar 469 566 
OBA Re cacca cers area te canto ota] 3,992 3,103 
(OTR Es on noon Ono me DaD to ccramodk 5, 203 4,714 
OWeniSOUNG | os cobs ceases ssa 1,055 1,001 
PATIe SOUL Gs eiienietsecieteinta eine cca 297 333 
Pembroke) ccccseoararesieisiew eee leva 1,417 
Perth iene conic cin ceioce on are sists 393 504 
Peter bOrougity-cmscsnie sites ser a: 2,380 2,564 
IPiCtONME Ae es ech imenone Seemiets 181 154 
Port Ambar pigocei csv tere cre ete ie 2,916 3,430 
Ports al bore ya c aces waar esl 757 687 
PTESCO UU PE nels Seviesisteeisieiz<isiess siene’s | 498 539 
REMABC We ete iclersraleiein arses cine iene as = 361 343 
St. Catharines..nceccsmsisioeas #- | 2,813 3,465 
(Si ay dl Boveri: y Gane Gige mote Dir ka ee 733 747 
STL Merete ern eae ararctersmens eiarah 1, 487 1,795 
Sault Stes Maries cass sacri ete 2,219 ST 
SIMCOC.... ce csceecresecscrcreras 829 566 
Sioux Lookout........:0+00++++-: Layette ears 310 
Girtiphevb alls: oe. sackets else antes | 412 424 
SUA LOT Ciara rorernie io wcaue: 8 ke anciatels 378 521 
Sturceon Malls n saeclensieees-1-« 727 704 
SMGDUTY, ccaec secu tence csees 4,928 3,195 
EDU SOM UL Gs oc cir eslelts) em reisyers ere) o ile 480 125 
CUIMTAUITIGS ese lerciersias cheteisieie’e ee nyste 418 Waco 2,200 
MarontOser aeeehice «eaiaihae tee ss 36, 180 30,973 
MIonbOTD doce ene cieroniereeteisiatars ate teres 648 613 
Wieilisanotve an gee gan ncde noamsodne | 335 449 
Wallaceburg s.sac cases eetem- ss > 325 426 
Wield cin Cl saree sais ie trisiels inca tsernacsie ers 1,848 1,695 
Weston k ccs tees anata arrears ators 2,734 2,465 
IWATE SOT eve ceachersiainterer cing a kerenecece ince 6, 505 7,816 
WOOGStOCK h saaese ter iewione co sn 487 640 
643 


TABLE D-5—REGISTRATIONS FOR EMPLOYMENT, BY LOCAL OFFICE AREAS, 
AT MAY 31, 1963 


(Source: National Employment Service, Unemployment Insurance Commission) 





























Registrations Registrations 
Office (1) Previous Office (1) Previous 
Year Year 
May 31, | May 31, May 31, | May 31, 
1963 1962 1963 1962 
Manitobacc foe bk cee shen 22,784 20,967 British Columbia................ 51,979 51,893 
IBTANCLOMOER cbt ea eke naa 1,695 1,578 Chilliwack... wate ae ee 1,095 1,088 
ID EHihepounvie|,|i% Seyeen o acre aoe ao cerca ae 1,238 1,204 OCourtenave:) God ya ee ean 767 648 
elim, Elonteec. cee eee 128 163 Granbroole adn acto eka rete cee nae 2 746 a5 1 
PortageslanterairlGs nner acnmeeneneletee 857 837 Dawsong@reels 5 4. Sac cee «6 Meee 1,624 1, 4382 
Ha Gi BSW Oe s.ct. ey dae eacemrmichencans 362 475 (Dun CAT She ei tet Ane Mee tie sie 429 632 
\Vibbobovholes on PEAR OA aca tad ca ac 18,504 16,710 Kamloopse pacar ae ten 1,208 1,285 
Kelowme: .. 4 ei cas ine oiaiee 1,149 978 
Saskatchewan.................... 10,722 12,382 AGENCE aL Ae See eee Cn. 121 111 
TUS LC VANIER Sie aye kite omar loah hekens 207 Pie IMissioni@ttiy:.. peer 901 719 
IDilonigehasnkivae Opes nohoccgccsanqes 224 243 Nanarnia er: 2) oo tteratrnein 7 ere: 677 721 
IMO Gee Veet cies erteieie eter terover 816 875 Nelson pire... «he bsaron Mae oaret ornare 728 716 
INorthebatt ctordps.. een als! 848 714 New. Westminster, « sau.) salerstarercier 7,409 7,518 
Princes Alp erstacn sae aaa eaten eaee ieee 1,394 2,017 Penti chon tek «4.000. eeenrn: 1,234 ly 
RG end Bee or hoe ech tee to REN Iotits 2,300 2,686 Port, Alisemnt:. ©. obw-v keep aa: 594 57 
Saskatoon vases -shotaen hrsraaar anes 2,812 Sellar Prince: Georpe. dss aa 1,839 2,219 
Didi ba the Berit oo pacitewets fan. ts nae eeece 294 433 Prince: Rupert,.-2 ¥.axse atone aresetel: 1,382 1,288 
\ENal ole. Se AR eA aE Oconee one 170 218 Princeton My..cc4.7.-a.n et ner nee 440 391 
Bion awovet,. d RATS ea ene Ae ere 1,584 1,786 Quesnel a hsak 3. 4 teen eee rete ers 1,185 1,564 
Data 5c SN Bac vd Ave EO aie te 796 682 
ALD Orta ee. <... comtiicneehopae 29,675 26,605 AVieuIN COUNYO TA. Peiay 5, 4 eve SOR pew eno 22, 366 22,055 
IBA TIMIOrOe MR es, coka utc eee Se sc: 615 459 Vernon. 2235 ea ee cea ee Nein 1,490 1,590 
Caloanyvetaet 22.5 aonttshinen eee 8, 846 M250 Vile LOLA ew, 4c keeeoecnst ook Yoon 3,415 3,071 
IB idinaed Valles s eee Ps Sen ees ee 376 447 Wihttelionse: $e <u. brencrcherehthe snceerax wee 384 Soo 
TM OHO carseat eshe lob co foe 14, 297 13, 141 
BES Oe ee ee foresee crroeontetzag cantor 333 5667i| (CANA DAR eh. 28: harcore ese: 471,953 | 455,852 
GrandedPrairie:.. $5) sts save 1,091 1,128 
eth bredce ee. eee carckr eine ok 1,693 1,693 IMES LOS. Rae cust cre 4. Pena eR SNe 341, 869 329, 391 
Me GiGi GMa tig... clon yereres bse rencuctereteve 1,042 los 
VG CID Ger ae eRe ee aie rnc kin oncamnnctee 1,382 1,183 Hema sien. cn: s,s chs foxoxenvtieieeebonsretonctors 130,084 126, 461 














() Preliminary subject to revision 
2) Includes 415 registrations reported by the Magdalen Islands local office. 
&3) Winnipeg includes Sioux Lookout as of November 1, 1962. 
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E—Unemployment Insurance 


Unemployment insurance statistics are concerned with numbers of persons covered by 
insurance and claimants for benefit at Unemployment Insurance Commission local 
offices. The data are compiled in the Unemployment Insurance Section, DBS from 
information supplied by the UIC. For further information regarding the nature of the 
data see Technical Note, page 439, May issue. 


TABLE E-1—ESTIMATES OF THE INSURED POPULATION UNDER THE 
UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE ACT 


Source: Statistical Report on the Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, DBS 














End of: Total Employed Claimants 
TORR erate Sa See oe ogame cs ak ED Cie Sa cl- etttetstigin en oat > ate Abvele ate 4,194, 000 3,508, 700 685, 300* 
NPS LUAT Von © oe cea che wars sete Se che ole cneneian o 6 Sofi eEAw tS Hie 4,246, 000 3,525, 500 720, 500* 
UAE SC Oe ec cE ess od och Sons ge ae ey tiee Ahe = 4,241,000 3,537,900 703, 100* 
PGR IM ECenMOer eas cae Ratti «cet ce eke eee ot ccste MOR rales, ae gears «ecole! 4,212,000 3,620, 000 592, 000* 
INO eT DSTI bb lik ees 5 oe ME es dade Met tacerars coat Pauly oleae 4,094, 000 3,719, 800 374, 200* 
COYGi Re} 01s Ss Re ttc cee ORR I ae PERO OO Oe CI Cin Ooi ce a 3,991,000 3,746,900 244,100 
Bere@pner chee toe gande c ose cyl te ts eae mines «rtiolare wretes of + 3,977,000 3,779, 200 197, 800 
JNTCAT CAT gc BBEIC Basse h BeBe ccdgncrtan BP S060 Gocrr anre tan on 3,995, 000 3,796, 300 198, 700 
BLL ye deats ARCH cesar ccce avs UMD cow tie Padeto tess aigorhchats Mt veateevecd aVeM PIANOS axe sa 3,976, 000 3, 764, 000 212,000 
RDDACe ys fe. bec cue eteees oA uc RRR a coco PORTO OG, Bc O- ERORCIO TS cio EiCRaeeea 3,954, 000 3,739,700 214,300 
MEW Rsas ao abl pageanidn ASNdine a toed Uniden ASeeRouigghs Beier ocgds 3,889, 000 3,625, 100 263,900 
PA rilare ere, ee, Bemee, GeRee OR Steno. Sees Ses 4,064, 000 3, 499, 500 564, 500 
Withroliype k(n poo ER BSS Us el a aoe 4,144,000 3,456, 500 687, 500 














* By virtue of seasonal benefit class B, the claimant count during the seasonal benefit period may include a number 
of persons who were not represented in the insured population since last May. This explains, in part, unequal variations 
in the month-to-month movement of the employed and claimants. An additional factor stems from the fact that the 
number of claimants is ascertained by actual count, in local offices across Canada, whereas the employed figure is an 
estimate. 
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TABLE E-2—CLAIMANTS CURRENTLY REPORTING TO LOCAL OFFICES BY 
NUMBER OF WEEKS ON CLAIM, PROVINCE AND SEX, AND PERCENTAGE 


POSTAL, APRIL 30, 1963 


(Counted on last working day of the month) 


Source: Statistical Repori on the Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, DBS 


Province and Sex 


Prince Edward Island................ 
Male........ 5. WAS es oie azee 


Total 
claimants 


565, 928 
438, 338 


127,590 


29,504 
28,006 
1, 498 


4,948 
4,103 
845 


34, 394 
29,074 
5,320 


35,011 
29, 636 
5,375 


180,591 
146,398 
34, 193 


150,333 
104,079 
46, 254 


27,516 
20, 982 
6,534 


17,328 
13,460 
3, 868 


32,909 
25, 433 
6,576 


54, 294 
37, 167 
17,127 


Number of weeks on claim 


(based on 20 per cent sample) Percent- 
age 

27 or Postal 

1-4 5-13 14-26 ioks* 
143,619 186, 362 191, 423 44,524 45.1 
112, 689 147, 865 149, 844 27,940 49.7 
30, 930 38, 497 41,579 16,584 29.5 
5,141 9,160 14, 239 964 82.1 
4, 867 8, 652 13, 654 833 83.2 
274 508 585 131 63.0 
758 926 3,079 185 igs 
596 720 2,640 147 80.2 
162 206 439 38 63.2 
7,185 10, 634 13, 841 2,734 58.7 
6, 248 8,817 11,995 2,014 60.9 
937 1,817 1, 846 720 46.7 
7,566 10,331 14,798 2,316 69.1 
6, 789 9,190 12,137 1,520 71.2 
177 Lael 2,661 796 57.5 
43,477 64, 145 58, 797 14,172 44.8 
34, 488 54,746 48, 299 8,865 48.8 
8,989 9,399 10, 498 5,307 27.6 
40, 593 47,190 47,913 14,637 28.7 
28, 635 33, 492 33,032 8,920 30.5 
11,958 13,698 14, 881 Ly hy/ 24.6 
6,608 10,098 9,175 1,635 38.3 
5,025 7,476 7,481 1,000 43.3 
1,583 2,622 1,694 635 22.2 
4,107 4, 856 7,230 1,135 55.1 
3, 384 535 (08 5, 733 630 60.8 
723 1,143 1,497 505 apes 
11,707 11, 805 6, 831 1,666 66.3 
10, 162 9,352 4,888 1,031 71.5 
1,545 2,453 1,943 635 46.3 
16,477 eg OA les 15,520 5,080 32.4 
12,495 11, 707 9,985 2,980 36.9 
3, 982 5,510 5,535 2,100 22.9 


* The bulk of the cases in this group were on claim from 27-39 weeks. 
Nore: Values !ess than 50 subject to relatively large sampling variability. 
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April 30, 
1962 
Total 
claimants 


564, 478 
435,094 


129, 384 


27, 253 
25,552 
1,701 


4,826 
3,947 
879 


33, 560 
28,790 
4,770 


32, 678 
27,756 
4,922 


174, 620 
139, 461 
35, 159 


156, 463 
109, 444 
47,019 


29, 238 
22,487 
6,751 


19,061 
14, 738 
4,323 


33, 537 
25, 691 
7, 846 


53, 242 
37, 228 
16,014 


oe 
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TABLE E-3—INITIAL AND RENEWAL CLAIMS FOR BENEFIT, BY PROVINCE, 
APRIL 1963 


Source: Statistical Report on the Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, DBS 
SSS 


Claims filed at Local Office Disposal of Claims and Claims Pending 
at End of Month 





Province Total | Entitled E Paty d 
Total* Initial | Renewal | Disposed Oo rise €@ | Pending 
oft Benefit *3 

Benefit 
INewfounGlancieaserchis cc sebrsictsle. cistareyslars 5,783 4,892 891 6,244 5, 447 797 2,126 
Prince HAwaraG IslanG. 10. <cceedeasee see's 1187 967 220 1,177 1,080 97 332 
INO VU COUR aie cetera aiajel eins praPatctslls oxoleuy eps © 8,821 6,510 2,311 9,952 8,972 980 1,750 
News Brunswick cee see sic crass ss: 10,319 7,196 3, 128 10, 963 9,993 970 2,265 
QUCDEC Ss cok oa steely 6 0r= > ale efousiley of -Pefna stats oie 54,597 39,596 15,001 60,098 51,953 8,145 14, 888 
ORTATION ee ce tiaeiee co eieteie meter sis ere wrsis 51, 868 35, 663 16, 205 56, 285 47,074 9,211 13, 294 
Manihibaatemnieiewinisaks sepa oceeiae 7,258 5,503 1,755 8,165 LOL 1,064 1,876 
SAS KACCHO WEAN cea nieicas ss aisle sere oielen 4,772 3, 933 839 5, 201 4,549 652 1,360 
PA beitaee etter he oe aeh reer mo aieiae's 11,980 8,475 3,505 12,474 10, 608 1, 866 3,683 
British Columbia (incl. Yukon Territory) 19,009 12, 282 6,727 20,158 16,335 3, 823 4,393 
Total, Canada vA pri 90o s.r etree 175,594 125,017 50,577 | 190,717 163,112 27, 605 45, 967 
Total, Canada, March 1963........... 195,918 143, 626 52,292 193, 232 165, 428 27, 804 61,090 
Total, Canada, April 1962... 32... 181, 299 122,080 59, 219 188, 155 158, 961 29,194 46,408 


{ 


a 


* In addition, revised claims received numbered 41,163. 


+ In addition, 40,981 revised claims were disposed of. Of these, 3,900 were special requests not granted and 2,675 
appeals by claimants. There were 10,660 revised claims pending at the end of the month. 


TABLE E-4—BENEFIT PAYMENTS, BY PROVINCE, APRIL 1963 


Source: Statistical Report on the Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, DBS 








Soi 
fe) 
Province ety Benefit 
Paid 
$ 
TNqs wack Uiuncl Ler Glee och te ices eta hie aoe ere ieicravle ever sfelis s/s\oiaiatasateielo/sisio,ere)svaielaysaisisia,»|ovalasein sieceleie/elel= 126,010 8,100, 132 
Princo Gwarcdulslanc tee eee ce celesroiepe sieis eines seh slehele/ele sie s\elele1s oleic 9/1 e/ellsieiere's:vin)¢)v16 25,535 565,375 
TING UR CORTE: ee eta e ee crepe tia coe erenete ovale cuavatefeimres tale @isiclalsnelepsi-siepeVepaieis ele o/c sie. eee a0. 140,073 3, 158, 262 
New OTUs vik Meee ote See ee o eels Wisis/s/evsiaia sivie/elele eisie tisisiclelsisie isis remsisiaaesisy ae 139,511 3,198,481 
CW ee sla ae lao earn nisie mine ws 5 Sal ne A iciaia' y's 2 b:)14 4,0) )0)= #0 Sinicie’® 62)* =)e/ 018 « 758,895 19,051,271 
CREEL ee Ne ro ePe Tere ohare ova cleans buaveyaroiarsvena¥alet evoialisve) a's als a1 he: eile /eraravereywisieie’e'e"e)s61e) #i¥7¢ 634, 130 15,524,017 
Witte hs. coop den oe won adc BeotOn 4000. Grn JO GOCODOIE OID SnIC Oo 0ao 4c OOO k OU 113, 276 2,760,174 
Salen te lO ereariteh crite che SENN ccs icicle sues isle Melofs « «:s)elerateraiai ats nls fe oumielerrieis oieiemicteiai sais 75, 827 1,875,046 
PATE te eee tee oto NER taro pet eas tl On othe wie obvlis fol oo swiss aise siseieselenieie sie sie.eretes esis 125, 569 3, 233, 844 
British Columbia (including Yukon Territory)..........scessesseeereereseecerceees 189, 198 5,116,498 
Total, Canada, April 1968............cceeecceeecsecccccceesecsecceseccrencs 2,328,024 57,583, 100 
Total, Canada, March 1968...........0:-csecescccececrsceesnesescecernceses 2,476, 641 61, 287, 118 
Total, Canada, April 1962...........cccecececerececccereeesereseenesceseres 2,113,953 51,647,128 


Vem i se) Pe SS SRO 
*‘Weeks paid’’ represents the total of complete and partial weeks of benefit paid during the month. 
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F—Prices 


TABLE F-1—TOTAL AND MAIN COMPONENTS OF THE CONSUMER PRICE INDEX 
1957 Weighted 
(1949=100) 


Calculated by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 














Health Recre- 

















: Tobacco 
: . Transpor- and ation 
ne Total Food Housing | Clothing cation Tt areteonal Oy ros : 
Care Reading psa 
LO59—-Y Galt: acess. op aoa ees eee Te iol eo 109.7 140.5 151.0 144.4 113.8 
1960= Y caniaaeat ante 128.4 122.6 IBVIEC! alee) 141.1 154.8 145.6 115.8 
1O615= Year Sees eae ate 12952 124.0 gone IDA 140.6 155.3 146.1 Giro. 
1062 Meaneeratenan: Ac antes. 130.7 126.2 134.8 113.5 140.4 158e8 147.3 117.8 
L962——June? Serer aens te ayeer ae 130.5 125.6 134.9 Real 140.4 158.2 147.0 LVRS 
LE 9 Serer creme 6s So aa: 131.0 127.0 135.1 112.9 140.7 158.4 147.8 117.9 
AUSUSt ay ages <b vee aaa ie tea 128.4 i tyil Ta 140.8 1D S..2 147.8 118.0 
September. i.e eee: 131.0 126.8 135.2 ses 140.3 158.2 147.6 118.0 
OGtO bennett Sie eee 135.4 115.6 139.9 160.0 147.8 118.0 
November cns.crecscee- 131.9 127.7 135.6 116.0 140.6 159.8 148.2 117.8 
December’ ¥. o.sehecckec: 131.9 127.8 1357. 115.8 140.2 159.8 148.2 117.8 
19638 —Januanyeoceey.: eer nee eee 132.0 129.0 135.9 114.7 139.8 159.8 148.6 117.8 
Hebriraniyacs.-ch:sas tee hegre t 129.4 135.9 114.8 139.6 159.9 148.6 118.0 
iMarchiaeeyes ey ee ASA Al 128.9 136.0 115.6 139.6 159.9 148.6 118.0 
Ann il he aan ore eek 132.53 128.9 136.0 HB 139.2 162.1 148.0 TUTE 
ly een eee ee eee eee 13263 128.3 136.0 115.6 140.6 162.6 148.8 117.8 
TNIME NA ce ox, cate eee Oe 132.8 129.7 136.0 116.0 140.3 162.7 149.3 117.8 











TABLE F-2—CONSUMER PRICE INDEXES FOR REGIONAL CITIES OF CANADA AT 
THE BEGINNING OF MAY 1963 





























(1949 =100) 
All Items Health Recre- 

= Rood. tsElansine-| Cloth: Trans- and ation ee 

May | April | May —” OUsENe owns portation] Personal and ‘ATG 1 

1962 | 1963 | 1963 Care | Reading | “07° 

OSteJohn's, Nfld...eieli7.6 | 119.5 119-3 15,2 114.9 112.4 123.4 156.6 15213 101.1 
Elalifaxtteeyts..c ices celooeen|| 13N 2 lalSi8 Wile 0 134.9 125.5 138.1 163.7 165.5 124.5 
Samtionmase 0. ks ae 1308S.) LSde2e) L8sid: WI28%.7 132,42 123.5 144.2 187.0 153.8 124.5 
Montreal 28 = =15025tSo. 2 382.1 1133.4 134.8 108.2 159.1 169.2 143.7 118.7 
Ottawa. .2..2 13062") 1386.4.) 133.1 1128), 1 137.9 120.0 153.1 169.1 142.8 123.9 
Toronto ee ne 131.7 | 183.6 | 134.2 |126.4 140.3 121.0 137.5 159.8 186.1 122.3 
Winmipegen tee. aielesera 129 Sil) 20) 4e 197.8 128.4 119.6 134.3 174.7 138.7 120.3 
Saskatoon—Regina...| 126.9 | 128.0 | 127.8 |125.6 126.8 128.5 134.6 145.2 146.0 119.5 
Edmonton—Calgary.| 125.5 | 127.4 | 127.1 1122.5 127.4 124.0 129.7 164.1 144.8 119.5 
WieinGOUVelnn ae eet: 129.1 | 138t.8 | 131.5 |128.9 ils) 118.9 139.9 150.2 149.4 120.9 














Se | OD ee 


N.B. Indexes above measure percentage changes in prices over time in each city and should not be used to compare 
actual levels of prices as between cities. 


St. John’s index on the base June 1951=100. 
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G—Strikes and Lockouts 


Statistical information on work stoppages in Canada is compiled by the Economics 
and Research Branch of the Department of Labour on the basis of reports from the 
Unemployment Insurance Commission. The first three tables in this section cover strikes and 
lockouts involving six or more workers and lasting at least one working day, and strikes 
and lockouts lasting less than one day or involving fewer than six workers but exceeding 
a total of nine man-days. The number of workers involved includes all workers reported 
on strike or locked out, whether or not they all belonged to the union directly involved 
in the disputes leading to work stoppages. Workers indirectly affected such as those laid 
off as a result of a work stoppage, are not included. For further notes on the series see 


page 103, January issue. 


TABLE G-1—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS, 1958-1963 














Month or Year 


Strikes and 
Lockouts 
Beginning 

During Month 
or Year 








TOR SMe. MRM lek. ttovcia ssh ssaoe Saha cael 
[GIRO 5 Mela. dareneecflh akc tyeet Os Cena Oe ee 
TORING etek no SIRO © Hiceias CtCe cn rca 
OG tee ee ER eR ciatenett goes fe oe 
LOG 2 ee etree pecerrsrci tern cad den om sas 
(GGG NER, coped canst: en ae CGO AC ae 
TCU oecltin So-Sott Ss Gace ne One Pee ero nny eee 
Ip icc: Sains ok iOS DOP Care Senne 
ANCA Meh t LEROOR Bos ERE Neon 
Seyeiierail Yas Ah adis grace 4 on ead crore 
OJCOLee Ree on eee ee ADORE. © eer 
Nigel e nan sent. wale andes yous oi 
WMeCeni eres ema ent tte es os 
CACY WEE ite ob ORad oS Saane dodo te smen eR: 
INA ogi ena eeee De Colbaee Gane. coer 
I LETC a eet tana concn: Caen oe 
BN EU ee Mere care ee ey earce pac starve Acie svi 
Vivaisya (Ae eno fears tates, ators ean dole 


Strikes and Lockouts in Existence During Month or Year 





Strikes and 
Lockouts 


Workers 
Involved 


Duration in Man-Days 














* Preliminary. 


TABLE G-2—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS, 
MAY 1963, BY INDUSTRY 


(Preliminary) 











111,475 
95, 120 
49,408 
97, 959 
74,332 


17,420 
14, 522 
16, 867 
11, 565 
10,509 
10,031 
9,525 
3,565 


4,559 
7,002 
5, 207 
8" 562 
6, 214 








Per Cent of 
Man-Days Estimated 
Working Time 

2,816, 850 0.25 
2, 226, 890 0.19 
738, 700 0.06 
1,335,080 0.11 
1,417,900 0.11 
137,980 0.13 
256, 210 0.23 
133, 580 0.12 
74. 380 0.06 
121,930 ). 12 
121, 230 0.11 
13,200 0.06 
55, 110 0.05 
79,780 0.07 
75, 280 0.07 
34’ 080 0.03 
47,180 0.05 
30,300 0.02 


TABLE G-3—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS, 
MAY 1968, BY JURISDICTION 


(Preliminary) 

















Strikes Worker 

i Aiea ee Involve 

IGS GENS Se oats moa 4c lee woo | japon ice 
W Bite Ott ee One ee ae 4 7 576 
Manufacturing........... 23 3,921 
AC OnSEGUCUIOI scr ee ere 7 1,421 
Transpn. and utilities... 3 igre 
PETA cic givea dives Rates We 6 78 
iancoseeen sweeties yell ereeeee rae eeie es 
SELVAICC MBAs Nec aain sins il 41 
Public administravioneuml.s«.0-2s2e|2ee 2 ae. « 
AMM thao hiG@ae oo acnonace 44 6,214 


s Man- 
d| Days 
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Jurisdiction 





Newfoundland... 0.05 


Prince Edward Island 
Nova Scotia 


Alberta...... 


British Columbia....... 


Federal...... 


All yurisdictions....4..56 








Strikes 
and 


Lockouts 


aie cavet/ave et Sent] laieanm) cui ay et sue) ®. || ee. 0.¢ eLetiaelane ies) S) ¢581.8. SiR. e) 4 





Workers Man- 
Involved Days 
70 510 

116 290 

735 10,090 
3,936 15,310 
903 900 

21 110 

275 140 

153 2,840 

5 110 

6,214 30, 300 


eS SS 
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TABLE G-4—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS INVOLVING 100 OR MORE WORKERS, 








MAY 1963 
(Preliminary) 
Duration in Starting 
Industry saa Man- Days Date Major Issues 
F orkers _ bs, 
po anion Involved Accu- | Lermina- Pacult 
: May tion 
Location mulated Dr 
ne 
MINES 
Metal : 
Solbee Copper Mines, Steelworkers Loc. 6256 172 | 3,780 | 11,920 | Mar. 1 |Wages, union security, other 
Stratford Centre, Que. (ABL-CLO/CLUC) ee) me | emer coon creer benefits in first agreement~ 
Rio Algom Milliken Mine, Steelworkers Loc. 5615 281 560 560 | May 23 {Annual vacations, date _ of 
Elliot Lake, Ont. (AFL-CIO/CLC) May 27 |possible mine closure~ Mine 
to close July 31. 
MANUFACTURING 
Wood 
Canada Flushwood Door, Upholsterers Loe. 388 237 | 2,840 | 2,840 | May 15 |Wages, hours~ 
Terrebonne, Que. (AFT-CIO/ELC me Peeats © a) ee ee gee 
Primary Metals 
Standard Tube & T.I., Auto Workers Loc. 636 454 | 3,630 | 11,130 | Apr. 8 |Wages, fringe benefits, con- 
Woodstock, Ont. (AFL-CIO/CLC) May 13 |tract language~4¢ an hr. 
immediately, 4¢ an hr. at 
end of each yr. of contract. 
Fittings Limited, Steelworkers Loc. 1817 450 230 230 | May 1 |Alleged lack of information 
Oshawa, Ont. (AFL-CIO/CLC) May 2 |regarding negotiations~ Re- 
turn of workers, referral to 
conciliation. 
Steel Company of Canada, Steelworkers Loc. 1005 750 | 2,250 | 2,250 | May 27 {Incentive system in new unit 
Hamilton, Ont. (AFL-CIO/CLC) (7) May 30 |~Return of workers, further 
negotiations. 
Meial Fabricating 
Hart & Cooley Ltd., Steelworkers Loc. 3952 105 840 840 | May 22 |Wages, modified incentive 
Fort Erie, Ont. (AET-CIOVCE CG): 2 ke Semester: bonus plan~ 
Trans portation Equipment 
Ford Motor Company, Auto Workers Loe. 707 996 330 330 | May 16 {Changes in shift starting 
Oakville, Ont. (AFL-CIO/CLC) (695) May 16 /times~ Return of workers. 
Northwest Industries, Machinists Loc. 1579 275 140 140 | May 31 |Wages, seniority rights~ 
Edmonton, Cold Lake, (AR L-CIO/CEC) Se see Me | | | er ccrovevcseve in 
Namao, Alta. 
CoNSTRUCTION 
Great Lakes Fabricating, I.B.E.W. Loc. 530 134 130 130 | May 13 {Jurisdictional dispute bee 
Sarnia, Ont. (AFL-CIO/CLC) (131) May 14 |tween unions ~ Return of 
workers. 
Canadian Kellogg Co., Structural Iron Workers 116 290 290 | May 14 | Unqualified help assigned to 
Halifax, N.S. Loe. 752 (AFL-CIO/CLC) May 23 peloediaca Heras of wor- 
ers. 
Toronto & District Marble, |Bricklayers Loc. 31 228 110 110 | May 31 |Wages, retention of present 
es & Terrazzo Contractor’s|(AFL-CIO/CLC) (200)| = eee s| Saieis = ee renee system of hiring~ 
Ssoc., 
Toronto, Ont. 
Grand Rapids Constructors, | Various unions 903 900 900 | May 31 |Lost time due to weather 
Grand} Rapids, Mansy ) Ss timer Be oe et oe ee Pla Ai oa] CR TRO J conditions, overtime, travel 
time, other working condi- 
tions~ 
TRANSPN. & UTILITIES 
Transportation 
Several automobile dealers, |Teamsters Loc. 847 (Ind.) 160 | 3,840 | 17,610 | Feb. 6 |Union security, voluntary 


Toronto, Ont. 


ee eeeoeees 


dues check-off ~ 





Figures in parentheses indicate the number of workers indirectly affected. 
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H—Industrial Accidents 


Table H-i—Industrial Fatalities in Canada, by Type of Accident and Industry, 
During the First Quarter of 1963 














(Preliminary) 
eae 
i: by 
e > 
a1 §| g £| 3 
Type of Accident © ae) SS 12 8 eS g| 4 ao} 
5 selece ee ire. fe oe! Ss c 
+» on ap s 2° 3 8 oo =) a7) 
eels ARNG ee 2 le | eal Bele ae 
ee leeaimaaied | aubceelAss| 3 lve oh Bel ae las 
tml elo pe: | Ov In|. &. |B | fm, 1. ob ie 
Striking against or stepping on 
Die CLE It ee re ene ete ale oP aleiee oe Plt srrehrassce are olf eveieie sift Si eroln s Pen a wiaS | opiate ale [oleiatec «if eontalalbi= fle /aitly ¢ [iets noel die 
Struck by: 
(a) tools, machinery, 
CLANES CLC ratte celsererere sn erexeadterlletetote eel aneiote el 1 il Dal lassie oiNtovs ca teres sreks ese [sveloie cedieiaietats es ekeranenet: 3 
(b) moving vehicles........|...... 7 ie Nese, UN bP es dca eeeaar VAM i Plea! [eR toate. ae ee ee 6 
(c) other objects........... 2 18 1 Oe ERS c 5 Aes WE he cll reese < ereteteas Anos Ne, eer 46 
Caught in, on or between ma- 
chinery, vehicles, etc....... 1 She Winoraeree 1 3 5 ibe ee ee eee rc oR oedee iste 15 
Collisions, derailments, 
WIECKS, CUCstrins coele «ccileieisters'|'s 7 ais 1 ee |e Se Pes 1 iW 1 SoU lpr erees Od) loners 33 
Falls and slips: 
(a) on same level...........|...... eT aes 1 LR SRI t a cet sa toae | 5 ceeietsil eaten Rd tes 4 
(b) to different levels......]...... 2 6 5 5 12 AA Lille teers 2 ieee 37 
Conflagrations, temperature | 
extremes and explosions.... bn] ceca 3 3 Qi eee everzis ccd ahaa relia wisih ee lesen eae ltexweas Lec ate rs 16 
Inhalation, absorptions, as- | 
phyxiation and industrial 
GISCHECS eR ee ree cere fhe aire sce listoteloaie' [ls cise oc 6 Shale eae UO ls in ae Doe eer ama |e 14 
HW lectric curren tree aaties coc leeiien | riereisies lien wisils!llaere ects 4 Shall ee DT eee iene c Lee eee 10 
Onpares Gano), .agaseouooosoccdlGao ce dl lodticnsl leoonesl nodes iL | Sete vars | chase totes areteared liaveses ce Wepes rato Le Beers ar 2 
Miscellaneous accidents.......|..-...]..--+-[e-esee|eeeee 1 1 il en A De ea 1 Wi aera i a i aes 4 
TT OUae  eactenrte fetes <0 cies 4 27 12 29 29 28 29 3 Sa ese 1G el een a 190* 


* Of this total 148 fatalities were reported by the various provincial Workmen s Compensation Boards and the 
Board of Transport Commissioners; details of the remaining 42 were obtained from other sources. The number of fatali- 
ties that occur during a quarter is usually greater than shown, as not all fatalities are reported in time for inclusion in the 
quarterly tables. Fatalities not recorded in the quarterly tables are included in the annual tables appearing in the May 
issue. 


Table H-2—Industrial Fatalities, by Industry and Province, 
During the First Quarter of 1963 


(Preliminary ) 





Indust ee: 
ndus : = 
3 Slalei4ielei[ei9)]/4)/s Ere) 3 
2 ed Rd Lye 2 co ne ad me ed ace 
A STICHIEULO co cern os, Shine army's oa a eiaye Fe oie 0 tad finin|siats. olf sista om « 1 1 DPA! ©. See erceoendl FOB conte Rear orl lon oer 4 
Ibfop gail 231, on ayo cquebb cosoaeSonesee Honace oaceen 1 3 2 2 el eae 3 il el I eae! 27 
Fishing/and Trapping. ......-.-.<-|ose0-s|oree=- 4 DHE aon sec ce Sie [ese eaters ollieccrercters fesiekeverese Si eae 12 
Mining and Quarrying yes. dele || (efor railisicicl-ls)= apa heroestate 1 9 2 3 6 Wy eee 29 
Manuiactunme. sane meee een col torts le civecsie ilies feces 4 16 Ta ilerncct 3 AES ae 29 
Construction cme: oseesc es eee 2B eens... Dealer 5 4 SP hy bactcoe 6 Wee ences 4 28 
Transportation, Storage and Com- 
munication 1 2 5 10 5 6 29 
Public Utilities 1 
ET ek ee Sean ott s'| apeceral [retrace sat revepah evens | st nateratai| ia itatey<.s 1 
Jini h {eos ais io he San AERO And Heron al moore) Ipdooe.s b.cceeo acon es occdl arn 
Sint esl te Sida. nto Ha HO HAD Se ee Seo Sl Hoon S Gl eatocord (dorcie! loeios Cac Ios o'0 
eel ck ee re or eel ieetete Pe cattten Dee cartel) ores <5] niv.sie ohio oe olen) snip Ses Pawininns Leemiehe fsiean name 
ETO bell so erceere aieniate voted otercitioreretetic 





* See footnote to Table H-1. 
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Technical Note to ‘’D’’ Tables 


Tables D-1 to D-5 present selected statistics 
emanating from operations of National Employ- 
ment Offices. These statistics, therefore, must 
be interpreted in the light of National Employ- 
ment Service policy, operations, and reporting 
methods. Within this context, these operational 
Statistics can provide useful information on 
labour supply and demand, historically and 
at specific points in time, by occupations, 
industries and local office areas. 

Each National Employment Office is engaged 
in: (1) receiving applications for employ- 
ment, assessing and recording the qualifica- 
tions, interests, and aptitudes of the applicants, 
and assigning the occupational classifications 
which represent the applicant’s highest levels 
of skill; (2) receiving orders for workers from 
employers, recording the employers’ specifica- 
tions for job vacancies, and classifying the 
orders occupationally and according to the 
industrial activity of the employers; (3) 
selecting from among available applicants the 
persons whose qualifications most closely 
approximate the specifications on the employers’ 
orders; and (4) initiating clearance procedure 
to inform other National Employment Offices 
when suitable applicants are not available 
locally to fill employers’ requirements. (There 
are numerous other related activities engaged 
in by National Employment Offices, but these 
are not the subject of the operational statistics 
under discussion.) 

The industrial classification system used to 
classify employers and employers’ orders is 
the Standard Industrial Classification of the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 

The occupational classification system used 
for classifying employers’ orders and applica- 
tions for employment is that of the Dictionary 
of Occupational Titles, published by the 
United States Employment Service. This system 
is based solely on the needs of the personnel 
selection process, and as a result is dissimilar 
from other occupational groupings such as 
occur in the census or in various salary 
evaluation systems. 


The two basic statistical reports of the 
National Employment Service reflect these 
operations and systems of classification. 

One of these statistical reports is produced 
from a physical count of the local office files 
of orders and applications, and shows by occu- 
pational groups the number of unfilled vacan- 
cies and registrations for employment that are 
active on the last working day of each month. 
Certain exclusions are made in this count, how- 
ever. Total unfilled vacancies specifically 
exclude ‘‘deferred vacancies,” i.e.,- those 
vacancies that are listed with the local offices 


but for which employers are not yet ready to 
accept referrals or confirm hiring. Total 
registrations for employment exclude those per- 
sons who are known to be employed but are 
seeking different work, those persons who also 
have applications registered with other Jocal 
offices, those persons who are seeking part-time 
work only, those persons who have registered 
in advance of their availability for work, 
and a few other similar categories. Since 
registrations are retained on an active basis 
for 14 days, these totals will include some 
applicants who have found work on their 
own but have not so notified the local office. 
Month-end data taken from this report on 
unfilled. vacancies and registrations for em- 
ployment are to be found in Tables D-1, D-4 
and D-5. With particular reference to Table 
D-5, it should be noted that the totals given for 
each office represent the whole area served by 
the office and not simply those in the city or 
town in which the office is located. 

The other basic statistical report contains 
monthly totals of certain National Employment 
Office operations, including such items as 
registrations received, vacancies notified, and 
placements effected, during the whole of the 
month reported. In this report, ‘‘registrations 
received” include the total number of 
egistrations recorded during the month, and 
therefore differ considerably from “registrations 
for employment” taken from the other report, 
which deals only with selected registrations at a 
specific point in time. Vacancies notified and 
placements effected are recorded in this report 
by industry groups, but in the table published 
here, only placements effected are shown by 
industry groups. 

“Vacancies Notified’ are the total number cf 
job openings that have been listed by employers 
with National Employment Offices, and, as 
such, provide an indication of fluctuations in 
the demand for workers. ‘‘Placements Effected”’ 
are the number of confirmed placements made 
by the NES on the vacancies notified. As such, 
placements effected provide an indicator of 
the number of persons who have found employ- 
ment during the period. Placements effected 
include regular placements, casual placements 
(in jobs with an anticipated duration of six 
days or less), and transfer-out (placements 
involving the movement of workers from one 
local office area to another). 

Tables D-2 and D-3 contain data on registra- 
tions received, vacancies notified and placements 
effected, and placements by industry, respec- 
tively, taken from the operational report cover- 
ing the whole of each month. 
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Department of Labour Today 


Government Employees Compensation Act 


More than 18,000 federal government employees were injured on 
job during last fiscal year, preliminary report of Accident 
Prevention and Compensation Branch shows; 17 employees killed 


More than 18,000 federal government 
employees suffered injuries on the job dur- 
ing the fiscal year 1962-63, it was shown in 
a preliminary report last month on work 
injuries in the federal public service. 


Most of the injuries were minor ones, but 
6,273 were serious enough to keep em- 
ployees away from work for various lengths 
of time. During the year the number of 
days lost was more than 100,000, equivalent 
to the year-round employment of 420 
persons. 


In the 12-month period, 17 government 
employees were killed on the job, and 
another 18 suffered permanent disabilities. 


On the basis of the number of people 
covered, 1 federal employee in 13 had an 
accident of some kind during the year, and 
1 in 39 had an accident causing loss of 
time. About 1 in 2,250 made a claim of 
permanent disability and about 1 in 14,000 
died as a result of an accident on the job. 


227,000 Employees 


The report covers 227,000 employees of 
government departments, crown corpora- 
tions and other federal agencies all across 
the country. These employees are protected 
by the Government Employees Compensa- 
tion Act—administered by the Department 
of Labour—which provides for accident 
compensation to federal employees through 
the facilities of provincial Workmen’s 
Compensation Boards. 

Federal employees work at just about 
every kind of job carried on in Canada, 
including some found only in the public 
service, and their jobs often take them to 
the most remote parts of the country. 


Many of these jobs are more hazardous 
than the average. For instance, government 
employees work on surveys by air, land 
and water. They work underwater on pro- 
jects connected with harbours and defence. 
Some mine or process radioactive materials, 
others manufacture munitions. Many work 
in research on and development of explo- 
sives, chemicals, or weapons. 


Most of the accidents last year, from 
bruised shins to fatal injuries, had one 
thing in common: like most industrial 
accidents, almost all could have been pre- 
vented by a little more caution by the 
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injured persons, or by a better application 
by their supervisors of proved safety 
practices. 


Most of the year’s injuries could not be 
blamed on unusual hazards, freak accidents 
or even plain bad luck. Rather, they were 
caused by conditions that are only too 
familiar to safety experts, for example, 
improperly arranged work places, poor 
lighting, or improper instruction in the use 
of equipment. 


Advisory Service 


The Accident Prevention and Compensa- 
tion Branch of the Department, which offers 
a safety advisory service to government 
departments and agencies, reports that a 
number of them are achieving some success 
in reducing accidents, although the ratio of 
accidents to employees has remained fairly 
constant in recent years. 


Because government jobs continue to 
change and grow more complex, the Branch 
plans to promote accident prevention much 
more vigorously in the future to ensure the 
safety of government employees and to 
reduce the direct and indirect costs of 
accidents. 


A source of serious concern is the fact 
that the proportion of disabling accidents 
was higher than the year before, even 
though the total number of accidents 
dropped slightly. These accidents not only 
cause the most suffering, but are the most 
costly. 


Costs of Accidents 


Direct costs of accidents during the year, 
including compensation, hospital and medi- 
cal costs, and administration expenses of 
provincial workmen’s compensation boards, 
totalled about $3,690,000, or $16 for every 
employee covered by the Act. This was 
about 8 per cent higher than the year before. 


Indirect costs of industrial accidents are 
even more serious in the long run, according 
to the Branch. These indirect costs, caused 
by lost time, disruption of work, and dam- 
age and loss of material and equipment, 
are estimated to amount to four times the 
direct costs. 


Thirty federal bodies reported no acci- 
dent claims at all during the year. 
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From the Labour Gazette, August 1913 


50 Years Ago This Month 


Railroad Telegraphers convention recommends withdrawal from 
Trades and Labour Congress because TLC had voted to demand 
repeal of the Industrial Disputes Investigation Act of 1907 


A move by the Order of Railroad Tele- 
graphers to sever its connection with the 
Trades and Labour Congress of Canada 
in consequence of its disapproval of the 
action of the Congress in regard to the 
Industrial Disputes Investigation Act, 1907, 
was reported in the August 1913 LaBouR 
GAZETTE. 

The union’s journal, the Railroad Tele- 
grapher, had published an account of the 
proceedings of “the ninth biennial and 19th 
regular session of the Grand Division of 
the Order,” held in Baltimore, Md., on 
May 12 to May 21, 1913. 

The recommendation that the convention 
should authorize the withdrawal of the 
Railroad Telegraphers from the Congress 
came from D. Campbell, Toronto, Third 
Vice-President of the Order. Mr. Campbell, 
speaking at the convention, strongly objected 
to the action of the TLC convention in 
September 1912 in voting to instruct the 
executive of the Congress to demand the 
repeal of the IDI Act. 

Regarding the Act, Mr. Campbell said 
in part, “We have not asked its assistance 
directly in matters of legislation during our 
four years’ connection with it. The Indus- 
trial Disputes Investigation Act has been of 
considerable benefit to our organization, as 
well as to most of the organizations coming 
under its application which are affiliated 
with the Congress. Notwithstanding this, the 
Congress voted instructing the executive to 
demand its repeal. Those who were loudest 
in denouncing the Act, and demanding its 
repeal, were the organizations to which 
the Act does not apply at all. With the 
exception of the United Mine Workers, 
none of the organizations to whom the 
Act applies were in favour of its repeal. 
In view of these circumstances, I recom- 
mend that this convention authorize the 
withdrawal of our organization from the 
Congress, aS our money can be used to 
better advantage for the telegraphers in 
some other way.” 

The Telegraphers’ convention adopted 
Mr. Campbell’s recommendation. 


Railway Construction 


Construction of new railway lines was 
still in full swing in various parts of 
Canada in 1913. During July that year a 
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large number of men had been employed 
on the transcontinental railway between 
Winnipeg and Quebec, and there remained 
only a short distance on which steel had 
to be laid, the LaBouR GAZETTE for August 
1913 reported. 


“On the Canadian Pacific Railway, work 
preliminary to the driving of the tunnel 
over five miles long through Rogers Pass 
at the summit of the Selkirk Range was 
commenced during July. Work was actively 
carried on in double-tracking the Canadian 
Pacific lines in Saskatchewan, and 1,600 
men were employed on the lines between 
Indian Head and Swift Current. It is an- 
nounced that $100,000,000 will be spent 
this year on improvements on the Canadian 
Pacific system, including additional mileage, 
rolling stock, terminal facilities, steamships, 
hotels, etc.,” the report said. 


More than 4,000 men were employed in 
laying steel on the Grand Trunk Railway, 
and the track had been laid for more than 
1,000 miles west of Winnipeg. Meanwhile, 
track was being laid down from Prince 
Rupert to join up with it. 

On the Canadian Northern Railway, 
nearly all the track had been laid between 
Ottawa and Toronto. The grading was 
almost completed, and the bridges had been 
finished. Work was also going on at several 
points between Edmonton and Vancouver, 
and nearly 9,000 men were reported to be 
engaged on the various sections in the 
mountains. Work was being carried out at 
the Hudson Bay terminal, and rapid pro- 
gress was being made on an extension to 
the Timiskaming and Northern Ontario 
Railway in the neighbourhood of Iroquois 
Falls. 

Statistics compiled from reports received 
from 51 steam railways and 36 electric 
railways operating in Canada in 1912 
showed that 21,308,571 cross-ties, valued 
at $9,373,869, had been bought by Cana- 
dian railways in 1912. About four fifths 
of these were cut in Canada; the rest were 
imported. 

The August 1913 number also said, “The 
Canadian Pacific Railway this season added 
620 chefs and waiters to their staff. While 
these were engaged in Montreal, they are 
spread over all the system.” 
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Notes of Current Interest 


Participant in Ist ILO Conference, 
Dr. W. A. Riddell Dead at 81 


Dr. Walter A. Riddell, former Deputy 
Minister of Labour for Ontario, who was 
an adviser to the government delegates at 
the first International Labour Conference 
in Washington in 1919, died last month at 
the age of 81. 


Dr. Riddell, whose career embraced la- 
bour relations, diplomacy, religion and 
university teaching, had also served as first 
chief of the International Labour Organiza- 
tion’s agricultural service and for 12 years 
as Canadian representative on the assembly 
of the League of Nations. 


To commemorate the 40th anniversary of 
the founding of the International Labour 
Organization, Dr. Riddell wrote especially 
for the LABOUR GAZETTE an article, “Canada 
and the First Year of the ILO,” in which 
he described Canada’s participation in the 
founding conference (L.G. 1959, p. 1258). 

Dr. Riddell was educated at the Univer- 
sity of Manitoba, carried on postgraduate 
work at Columbia University, and also 
studied at Union Theological Seminary in 
New York. 

He was labour adviser to the Ontario 
Government during the First World War, 
and in 1919 became the province’s first 
Deputy Minister of Labour. He brought 
the Ontario Mothers Allowance Act into 
being. He also recommended and drew up 
Ontario’s pioneer Minimum Wage Act. As 
a result of his advice, the federal employ- 
ment service was founded in 1918. 

In 1920, he began his career in Geneva, 
which was to last 17 years. He then was 
sent to Washington as counsellor to the 
Canadian embassy. In 1940, he became 
Canada’s first High Commissioner to New 
Zealand. 

When Dr. Riddell retired in 1946, he 
founded a department of international rela- 
tions at the University of Toronto, which 
he also directed. 


Leader of 1949 Asbestos Strike, 
CNTU’s Daniel Lessard Dies 


One of the leaders of the 1949 asbestos 
strike, Daniel Lessard, died suddenly at 
Thetford Mines, in the Eastern Townships, 
on July 7, at the age of 44 years. 

Mr. Lessard, who was a Vice-President 
of the Confederation of National Trade 
Unions since 1957, Secretary-Treasurer of 
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the National Federation of Mining Industry 
Workers since 1946, and President of the 
Thetford Mines Central Council since 1953, 
had worked as a miner from 1936 to 1946. 
He had been a union officer since his 
election as President of the Thetford Mines 
local almost 20 years ago. 


Arrested under a charge of conspiracy 
during the asbestos strike, he was later 
released for lack of evidence. 


Three Employer Organizations 
In Britain Plan Amalgamation 


Three large British employers’ organiza- 
tions are to be amalgamated into a single 
body to provide employers with a single 
voice, just as the General Council of the 
Trades Union Congress does for organized 
labour. 


The Federation of British Industries, the 
British Employers’ Confederation, and the 
National Association of British Manufac- 
turers last month invited two “distinguished 
personalities” to accept the task of drawing 
up a constitution for a “national industrial 
organization.” 


Among the suggested purposes of the new 
organization are: 


—To provide for industry the means of 
formulating, making known and influencing 
general policy in regard to economic, fiscal, 
commercial, labour, social and technical 
questions, and to act as a national point of 
reference for those seeking industry’s views: 


—To provide advice, information and 
services to British industry to that end. 

Actual union may not take place before 
the end of next year. 


CNTU’s Education Director Serves 
ILO in Central African Republic 


Fernand Jolicoeur, Director of Education, 
Confederation of National Trade Unions, 
has just completed a two-month posting 
with the International Labour Office as 
workers’ education expert in Bangui, by 
arrangement between the ILO and the 
Government of the Central African Re- 
public. 


Mr. Jolicoeur’s duties were to study the 
requirements of workers’ education, in col- 
laboration with the trade union movement 
and the public authorities, and to expand 
the training programs of trade unionists 
at various levels and to make recommenda- 
tions on administrative requirements to carry 
out the work of expanded programs. 
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U.S. Air Line, Railway Clerks Agree 
To Arbitration If Conciliation Fails 


An agreement that provides for final and 
binding arbitration in any dispute after 
the machinery of the U.S. Railway Labor 
Act has been exhausted was signed last 
month by Pan American World Airways 
and the Brotherhood of Railway and Steam- 
ship Clerks. The signing took place in the 
office of U.S. Secretary of Labor W. Wil- 
lard Wirtz, who also signed the agreement. 

Under the agreement, if the mediation 
machinery of the Railway Labor Act fails 
to produce a settlement of disputes over 
changes in rates of pay, rules or working 
conditions, either party may request the 
National Mediation Board to proffer arbi- 
tration. The parties to the dispute will each 
appoint a member of the board of arbitra- 
tion, and these two will appoint a chairman. 
If they cannot agree on a chairman, either 
arbitrator may request the Mediation Board 
to furnish a list of five persons. 

Each of the arbitrators appointed by 
the parties shall in turn eliminate one name 
from the list until only one remains. The 
remaining person shall be chairman of the 
board of arbitration. 

The company agrees not to lock out any 
employees represented by the union, and 
the Brotherhood agrees not to call any 
strike or slowdown. 


Two Labour Men Appointed 
To Government Commissions 


Two labour officers were appointed last 
month to new government bodies. Jean 
Marchand, President of the Confederation 
of National Trade Unions, was appointed 
a member of the 10-man federal Royal 
Commission for the study of biculturalism 
in Canada. 

Gordon Milling, of the Canadian Research 
Department, United Steelworkers of 
America, was appointed to the six-member 
Pension Commission of Ontario. The Com- 
mission was formed to administer the prov- 
ince’s portable pensions program. 

Mr. Marchand is also a member of the 
National Employment Committee, Unem- 
ployment Insurance Commission, and of 
the Economic Planning Council of Quebec. 


Father Dion Resigns as Director, 
Laval’s Industrial Relations Centre 


Rev. Gérard Dion has resigned as Direc- 
tor of the Industrial Relations Department 
of Laval University to devote himself to 
teaching. He will, however, retain his post 
as Editor of Industrial Relations, the quar- 
terly published by the Department. 
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Father Dion has been with that Depart- 
ment of the Social Science Faculty for the 
past 18 years. 


In Parliament Last Month 
(Page numbers refer to Hansard) 

The report of the industrial inquiry com- 
mission appointed to investigate and report 
on the disruption of shipping in the Great 
Lakes and the St. Lawrence River system 
(Norris Commission) was tabled on July 
15 by the Minister of Labour (p. 2167). 
Officials of his own and other departments 
would be examining the report and _ its 
recommendations to see what further action 
was necessary, the Minister said. 

On July 18, the Minister of Labour in- 
formed the House that the Government 
had set up a committee consisting of the 
Deputy Ministers of Justice, Transport and 
Labour, and the Under Secretary of State 
for External Affairs, to consider the Norris 
report and to bring forward without delay 
proposals for study by the Government 
(na23s2ane 

The Minister of Justice on the same day 
announced that, in accordance with the 
recommendations of the Norris report, 
special counsel would be appointed immed- 
ately “to review all the facts and advise 
whether charges should be laid against any 
persons for conspiracy to prevent, by un- 
lawful means, persons from working in the 
business of shipping; or for conspiracy to 
commit indictable offences, particularly 
offences involving violence; or for offences 
under the Industrial Relations and Disputes 
Investigation Act (p. 2327). 

Bill C-80, to amend the Atlantic Develop- 
ment Board Act to increase the number of 
members of the Board to eleven from five, 
and to establish an Atlantic development 
fund to be credited with the sum of $100,- 
000,000, was introduced and given first 
(p. 1816), second (p. 2015) and third 
reading (p. 2085). 

Among the bills read the second and third 
time and passed was Bill C-74 to establish 
a Department of Industry (p. 1692-1874). 
The bill was also among those given Royal 
Assent (p. 2498). 

On June 26, the Minister of Mines and 
Technical Surveys announced the Govern- 
ment’s intention to introduce during the 
present session legislation that would give 
assurance to the coal industry that the 
existing subvention policy would be con- 
tinued for five years (p. 1577). 

On July 2, the Minister of Trade and 
Commerce announced the extension from 
July 1 to October 1, 1963 of the time limit 
for filing of returns by firms and unions 
under the Corporations and Labour Unions 
RetiCns) Chul pa.) 125). 
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Labour Day Messages 


Hon. Allan J. MacEachen 


Minister of Labour 


Probably the most important single 
development affecting labour and manage- 
ment over the past few years has been the 
rapid spread of technological change. 

Although automation and other advances 
promise great benefits in the way of higher 
standards of living and more leisure time, 
they also bring with them many problems 
that demand the most serious consideration 
and attention by both labour and manage- 
ment. This concern has lead to a more 
active spirit of co-operation and both parties 
have been examining their relations with 
each other; their attitudes and policies have 
been changing. 

Changes are inevitable. They cannot be 
halted. But we cannot wait for them to 
overtake us; we must try by intelligent 
planning to take some of the uncertainty 
out of the future, and by anticipating events 
ensure that we extract the maximum of 
good and the minimum of hardship from 
them. 

In recent months we have seen labour, 
management and governments sitting down 
together to find ways of resolving the long- 
term problems of income and employment 
security, and of increasing the adaptability 
of labour in the face of constantly changing 
manpower requirements. 

Joint consultation in industry at the plant 
level is not a new idea in Canada. Today, 
however, this kind of consultation is taking 
place at all levels of labour and manage- 
ment, in a spirit of sincerity and co-opera- 
tion that is one of the most encouraging 
developments in the labour relations history 
of this country. 

Early last summer I announced an em- 
ployment and manpower development pro- 
gram designed to reduce unemployment, 
promote manpower development and in- 
crease employment security. This program 
recognizes the growing importance of joint 
union-management solutions to current prob- 
lems by setting up a Manpower Develop- 
ment Service in the Department of Labour 
to help management and unions find ways 
of promoting greater employment security. 

We intend to give financial help to unions 
and employers for research on technological 
changes before they take place, and we will 
also provide a re-employment incentive to 
help workers, and their dependents, dis- 
placed by industrial change. 

We are stepping up our support of various 
forms of technical and vocational training. 
In particular, we are increasing the federal 
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contribution toward training of unemployed 
workers, and toward re-employment and 
training for older workers who have diffi- 
culty in finding satisfactory jobs. 

We are co-ordinating federal government 
efforts to fight winter unemployment so as 
to make them more effective, and we have 
added a new winter house building incentive 
in the form of a direct payment to the first 
purchaser of houses built substantially in 
the winter months. This will increase winter 
employment directly, and will stimulate 
the economy in general as well. 

While organized labour is preparing to 
deal with the problems of the future in a 
newly-developing relationship with employ- 
ers, it has still much to do in its funda- 
mental task of organization and of raising 
basic standards. 

As part of this task, it has always taken 
upon itself the duty of keeping its own 
house in order. In the disputes that have 
brought so much trouble on the Great 
Lakes and the St. Lawrence Seaway, how- 
ever, the international scope of the problem 
led labour to be the first to demand a 
government investigation. That investigation 
records that the great body of organized 
labour fought staunchly, and often with 
considerable individual courage, for law, 
order and good unionism. 

The report of the industrial enquiry 
commission proposed an extraordinary rem- 
edy, that of a trusteeship. Four of the five 
unions mainly involved indicated their 
willingness to accept such action. It shows 
how serious they consider the situation to 
be and it is a measure of their desire to 
get the problem cleaned up and get on 
with more normal and constructive work. 

In view of the fact that all of its affiliates 
concerned have accepted the recommenda- 
tion for a trusteeship, and on the under- 
standing that the trusteeship would be tem- 
porary and that the legislation providing for 
it would contain other safeguards including 
the progressive removal of the trusteeship, 
the Canadian Labour Congress assured the 
government of its co-operation. 

Trusteeship, which is a device used by 
the unions themselves to control and re- 
habilitate delinquent local unions, is a 
distasteful remedy to deal with a repugnant 
situation. Fortunately, nearly everyone has 
realized that action along these lines is a 
necessity. 

It is to be sincerely hoped that the 
decision to establish a trusteeship will lead 
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to a full resolution of the serious problems 
that have arisen in both Canada and the 
United States over the past three shipping 
seasons. 

I also announced that legislation would 
be introduced at the fall session of Parlia- 
ment to put this measure into effect. This 
time is needed, because the legislation must 


be worked out in detail to suit this specific 
situation. 

The trustees’ task will not be easy. It 
can be helped immeasurably by good will 
and patience on the part of the unions, 
and their members, who will benefit when 
order is restored to this vital part of our 
economy. 


Claude Jodoin 


President, Canadian Labour Congress 


Labour Day is more than a holiday—it 
is a time for rededication of the labour 
movement in its efforts on behalf of all 
mankind. The fact that on this day many 
hundreds of thousands of workers and 
their families enjoy a time of relaxation and 
enjoyment takes nothing away from this 
serious purpose of our movement. One of 
the objectives of organized Jabour over the 
years has been to enable people to find 
more in life than toil, and considerable 
progress has been made in this regard. 

At the same time we are very conscious 
that a great many Canadians are still de- 
prived of the opportunity to work because 
of the toll of unemployment. 

Labour Day marks the turn of the season 
and brings with it the approach of a period 
when unemployment rates traditionally rise. 
There has been a growing awareness of the 
seriousness of this situation; but, in the 
view of our organization, there has not yet 
been a realistic approach to finding a solu- 
tion. 

Certain steps have been taken to 
strengthen the Winter Works Incentive Pro- 
gram; but they are far from adequate. In 
some instances other steps have been taken 
by the Government which may counteract 
the intended benefits. There is need now, 
before the snow flies, for a far more exten- 
sive and imaginative program to curb the 
waste of winter idleness. : 

This, however, is still only one of several 
forms of unemployment from which we 
have been suffering for some time. There 
is the unemployment which results from 
structural changes in our economy. Where 
such situations arise there should be special 
assistance to industries which show hope 
of continuing. If an industry finds itself 
doomed by changing conditions, then ade- 
quate provision must be made for retraining 
or relocating workers, or perhaps both. 

In some parts of the country we are 
faced with particular situations in an area 
or a community. Tax incentives alone are 
inadequate to meet the needs of such situa- 
tions. These problems call for a program 
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related to the economic resources of the 
area and designed on a long-term basis to 
provide people with work at decent wages. 

The welfare of all parts of Canada 
depends on our welfare as a whole and 
the need now—as never before—is for 
bold, imaginative and realistic approaches. 


It is the hope of the Canadian Labour 
Congress that the Economic Council of 
Canada may provide an avenue for a more 
co-operative approach to these and other 
problems which face us as an industrial 
nation. 


A great deal has been heard during the 
past year about new developments in 
labour-management relations in Canada. It 
is likely that even more will be heard during 
the next year. 

Certainly there is need for an improve- 
ment in these relations. Some limited prog- 
ress has already been made. There is 
increasing recognition of the possibilities 
of men of good will from both sides of 
the bargaining table getting together to dis- 
cuss matters of mutual concern. These 
approaches must be on a sound basis. Many 
of us feel that the only way such relation- 
ships can be soundly developed is from a 
firm base at the national level. The need of 
the moment is for exploration of the areas 
in which labour and management can use- 
fully work together. 

Instances in which management uses all 
available means to fight the formation and 
continuation of free trade unions are a 
serious handicap to such improvements. 
Although there has been a reduction of this 
type of anti-union activity, it is, regrettably, 
still quite extensive in Canada. 

The Canadian Labour Congress is quite 
prepared to play its full role in the develop- 
ment of better relationships. We do this 
while retaining to the full our right to 
press for that which we believe to be 
just and right for the people. 

There will not be the slightest easing of 
our efforts to obtain proper wage rates, 
to establish good working conditions, and 
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to advance social benefits. The program of 
the Canadian Labour Congress will con- 
tinue—and in fact be intensified—in all 
these areas during the year ahead. We are 


convinced that through such efforts a free 
trade union organization can make a great 
contribution to the future of Canada, just 
as it has to its past. 


Jean Marchand 


General President, Confederation of National Trade Unions 


(Translation) 


The Confederation of National Trade 
Unions, with its more than 125,000 mem- 
bers, is happy to send its greetings to all 
workers in Canada on the occasion of 
Labour Day. 

In spite of the efforts made in the past 
year to right the Canadian economy, we 
must deplore the persisting unemployment 
and the insufficient growth of our economy. 
We hope that the establishment of an Eco- 
nomic Planning Council at the federal level 
will arouse an awareness in all the agents 
of our economic activity and induce them to 
take the necessary steps to correct our 
deficiencies and put us on the road to 
progress and prosperity. 

The CNTU hopes that, in the immediate 
future, planning will cease to be a mere 
pretext for making speeches and statements 
and become institutionalized in well struc- 
tured and coherent organizations. If we 
wish this planning to be democratic, man- 
agement will have to get together in 
appropriate bodies, since its present division 
into a variety of scattered groups does not 
permit the working out of a positive and 
progressive general policy. 

Management will also have to stop seek- 
ing inspiration from the American economic 
philosophy, which concerns a situation very 
different from ours. Some things can be 
done in the United States which become 
heresies on this side of the border. 

Trade unionism must also gain complete 
autonomy in relation to American unions 
and rebuild its structures in accordance with 
the requirements of our modern community. 
In the face of the problems of our country, 
trade unionism must alter its perspective 
and reorganize itself so as to be able to 


share in their solution. The time for local 
and occupational selfishness is past and it 
must give way to responsibility toward the 
whole of the community. 

But the future behaviour of trade union- 
ism will depend largely on the behaviour 
of Canadian employers. Generosity, objec- 
tivity and sense of common interest cannot 
develop unilaterally. 

We want to repeat that we are going 
through a period of technical revolution. 
We must proceed in such a way so as not to 
become victims of that revolution. The 
demands of production must not jeopardize 
the fundamental human values. 

In order to control and master tech- 
nology, education must be widely spread. 
Vocational training must be advanced and 
adapted to the changing conditions of 
industrial technology. 

The bad effects of automation must be 
countered with rehabilitation measures and 
study programs for adults. 

Trade unionism does not adopt a nega- 
tive attitude in the face of technological 
progress; it does demand that human values 
be taken into consideration. 

The CNTU again offers to co-operate 
with governments and the agents of our 
economic activity in order to solve the 
problems facing Canada, which concern 
particularly the workers. Let us hope that 
its action will result in other than statements 
of good intentions and wishful thinking. 

Hundreds of thousands of our people 
are waiting, in unemployment and uncer- 
tainty, for their leaders to show enough 
imagination, talent and courage to guaran- 
tee them profitable and permanent employ- 
ment. We cannot count indefinitely on their 
resignedness. 


J. A. Huneault 


Chairman, National Legislative Committee, 
International Railway Brotherhoods 


In extending Labour Day greetings to 
the membership and families of the organ- 
izations it represents. The National Legis- 
lative Committee, International Railway 
Brotherhoods, welcomes the opportunity 
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also to greet all workers of Canada and of 
the entire world. 

We are deeply conscious of the many 
scientific and technological changes and 


(Continued on page 726) 
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B.C. Conference on Industrial Relations 


More than 600 attend two-day conference organized by British 
Columbia Department of Labour with help of province’s labour 
and management to review the concepts in industrial relations 


More than 600 persons—representatives 
of labour, management and government 
from all parts of Canada and the United 
States—attended a conference on industrial 
relations organized by the British Columbia 
Department of Labour with the help of 
labour organizations and corporations in 
the province. 

Held at Vancouver on June 26-28, the 
conference was under the chairmanship of 
Dr. J. T. Montague, Associate Professor 
of Industrial Relations and Director of the 
Institute of Industrial Relations, University 
of British Columbia. Dr, Montague was 
formerly on the staff of the Economics and 
Research Branch of the federal Department 
of Labour. 

One of the purposes of the conference 
was to expose to constructive criticism the 
concepts, procedures and techniques in in- 
dustrial relations. Others were: 

—To identify the objectives of collective 
bargaining; 

—To identify areas of co-operation be- 
tween government, labour and industry in 
industrial relations in British Columbia; 

—To identify possible studies and co- 
operative programs. 

A. further objective, said Hon. L. R. 
Peterson, British Columbia Minister of 
Labour, in his closing remarks to the con- 
ference, was to provide a means for the 
better communication of ideas between 
labour and management. 

The conference consisted chiefly of panel 
discussions, generally one each morning and 
one each afternoon, in most cases led by a 
university professor, with a representative 
of management and a representative of 
labour taking part. 

Walter C. Koerner, B.C. representative 
of the National Productivity Council, in an 
address to the opening session told the 
delegates that labour-management relations 
lacked precisely defined guide lines. 

“Mutual trust must be achieved if we 
are to achieve our goals,” he said and 
remarked that improvements in productivity 
would not succeed unless regional under- 
standing was established from the “grass 
roots.” 

Labour Minister Peterson, in the opening 
address, said that in the labour relations 
field there seemed to be a tendency to try 
to resist change, and to use the same tools 
for settlement of today’s disputes that were 
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used and found wanting years ago. It was 
impossible in a growing and dynamic in- 
dustrial society for labour-managemtnt re- 
lations to remain static, he said. 


First Panel 


The first panel discussion, on “The 
Nature and Character of Collective Bar- 
gaining—its Challenges, Trials, Accom- 
plishments and Failures,” was led by Dr. 
A. J. Siegel, Associate Professor of Eco- 
nomics, Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology. Panel members were Edward Sims, 
one of the Pacific Regional Vice-Presidents 
of the Canadian Labour Congress; and P. 
M. Draper, Vice-President (Administra- 
tion), Canada Iron Foundries Ltd. 


Dr. A. J. Siegel 


Dr. Siegel said that conflict in labour- 
management negotiations was unavoidable, 
and that the two parties should not seek 
to eliminate it. Banning strikes would only 
serve to transfer disputes to the political 
arena and to bring in ideological overtones, 
he said. 

“We should seek to moderate conflict, to 
contain it in orderly channels and to en- 
courage the parties to explore other means 
of resolving differences,” he contended. 


Edward Sims 


Edward Sims, who is also President of 
the Vancouver and District Labour Coun- 
cil, pointed out that in Canada last year 
time lost as a result of strikes and lockouts 
was “a mere 0.1 per cent of all working 
time.” He said that people who glibly write 
off collective bargaining as obsolete for the 
second half of the 20th century betray an 
ignorance of its revolutionary role in the 
past and its indispensable role in the present. 


P. M. Draper 


Mr. Draper took his own colleagues to 
task. “Management is sometimes heard to 
say that there is a serious imbalance in 
bargaining power in favour of labour, and 
this should be corrected by legislation,” he 
said. 

“Byen if legislation were to bring about 
the desirable degree of democracy in unions, 
whatever that is, and financial integrity in 
unions, if it is lacking, management is not 
going to like well-run unions any better 
or have any easier time with them in 
collective bargaining. What is needed is not 
weaker unions but stronger management.” 
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Second Panel 


The second panel discussion, on “The 
Nature and Character of Collective Bar- 
gaining in British Columbia—its Challenges, 
Trials, Accomplishments and Failures,” was 
led by Dr. Stuart M. Jamieson, Professor 
of Economics, University of British Colum- 
bia. Panel members were J, A. Moore, 
President, Western Canadian Regional 
Council No. 1, International Woodworkers 
of America; and S. W. Welsh, Managing 
Director, Fred Welsh & Son, Ltd. 


Dr. Stuart Jamieson 


Dr. Jamieson proposed that there should 
be a permanent industrial inquiry com- 
mission for the British Columbia lumber 
industry. “One gets the distinct impression 
that there’s a serious lack of effective com- 
munication between representatives of the 


International Woodworkers of America 
and major employer groups,” he said. 
“There seems special need in this industry 
for continuous consultation, fact-finding 
and exchange of information between labour 
and management throughout the year.” 

Prof. Jamieson said that the provincial 
Government was in a position to prod the 
two parties if they were unable or unwilling 
to agree on this. “Under the Labour Rela- 
tions Act the Minister of Labour can ap- 
point a special industrial inquiry commis- 
sion, with power if necessary to subpoena 
witnesses and require parties to produce any 
records or documents deemed relevant,” he 
said. 

Industrial relations in British Columbia 
since the war have been less turbulent than 
in some previous decades, Dr. Jamieson 
pointed out. But some facts and figures 
indicated that there had continued to be a 
relatively higher incidence of strikes and 
lockouts in B.C. than in other provinces, 
although statistics modified such conclusions. 
Strikes in B.C. have tended to be more 
prolonged than in the rest of Canada, and 
strikes in Canada more prolonged, on the 
average, than in the United States. 

The average duration of strikes in B.C. 
during 1949-60 was 25.4 days, or almost 
50 per cent longer than the Canadian aver- 
age of 18.3 days during this period, the 
speaker said. “Strikes and lockouts in B.C., 
therefore, while in proportion to union 
membership no larger or more frequent 
than in the rest of the country, on the 
average, have been longer and more diffi- 
cult to settle.” 
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J. A. Moore 


“There is a lack of good bargainers, 
especially on the part of management,” 
said Jack Moore. “This can be explained, 
at least in part, by a lack of knowledge and 
experience. Far too often managers are 
dragged to negotiations only by law. This 
type is protected by law right down the 
line, and results may only be obtained by 
eventual threats of conflict after many 
months,” he said. “In the woodworking 
industry . . . our experience has been one 
of frustration at the bargaining table.” 

There is little genuine collective bargain- 
ing in the province, Mr. Moore said. Man- 
agement imagines itself to be the architect 
and protector of capitalism and free en- 
terprise, he asserted, and fears the in- 
cursion of “dictatorial” labour unions not 
only in its immediate affairs, but also in 
its system. 

“Management wants to increase the bene- 
fits to labour by increasing the size of the 
pie, not the slice,” Mr. Moore said. “Labour 
wants both. To accede to this, manage- 
ment’s philosophical convictions as the 
trustee of the system would be gravely 
offended.” 

Collective bargaining “is an imperfect 
system, as are most democratic institutions, 
but carried out with skill and unhindered 
by intervention, it works,” he said. 


S. W. Welsh 


The focal points of unrest in British 
Columbia are generally the construction 
and forest industries, said Mr. Welsh, and 
the construction industry has had more than 
its share of disputes. “The most serious 
cause of work stoppages has been the ques- 
tion of jurisdiction over the placing or 
fabrication of various materials. This is 
made complicated by the number of craft 
unions: that make up this field. 

“Jurisdictional work stoppages during the 
life of an agreement are illegal, but in 
spite of this they account for more disputes 
than the renewal of contracts. Machinery 
for the peaceful settlement of these disputes 
is set up with the craft unions, but it is 
cumbersome and slow in some instances,” 
Mr. Welsh said. 

New contract agreements form the other 
main cause of disputes, he continued. It was 
not unusual, he said, for a contractor to 
have 10 or more separate agreements with 
the various craft unions from which he 
drew his labour. Each union tried to over- 
take the highest paid and best conditioned 
agreement, which led to a leap-frog situ- 
ation. Most unions ignored the possibilities 
of multi-trade agreements, but he believed 
that craft unions would eventually have to 
accept more unification of their agreements. 
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Third Panel 


Dr. W. R. Dymond, Assistant Deputy 
Minister, federal Department of Labour, was 
the leader of the third panel discussion, the 
subject of which was “The Role of Collec- 
tive Bargaining Research and Statistics in 
Industrial Relations.” Panel members were 
Russell Bell, Research Director of the Ca- 
nadian Labour Congress; and Richard Hin- 
ton, General Manager, Personnel and In- 
dustrial Relations, Shell Oil Company of 
Canada Limited. 

“Unless collective bargaining responds to 
the challenge, governments will be required 
to intervene more forcefully in meeting the 
problems of technological change,” Dr. 
Dymond said. 

(Dr. Dymond’s paper, in which he gave 
an outline of the Government’s manpower 
adjustment program, is summarized in the 
following article.) 


Russell Bell 


Canadian industry and labour can cope 
with the dislocations caused by automation 
only if there is an expanding economy, and 
this depends on government fiscal and mon- 
etary policy, said Russell Bell. There has 
been “too much emphasis on_ structural 
changes and not enough on the inadequate 
demand for goods in our economy.” 

We suffer from technological changes 
because the economy is not expanding, Mr. 
Bell said. “The failure to see that inflation 
was no longer a problem until long after 
the problem was over was a cause of the 
restrictive policies that have helped to 
bring on unemployment. Unless we 
solve the problem of aggregate demand for 
goods, the most sophisticated (union) agree- 
ments will not prevent unemployment re- 
sulting from technological change.” 

When unemployment replaced inflation as 
Canada’s real problem, labour goals 
changed, Mr. Bell said. Job security then 
took precedence over wages. As a result, 
the role of research is changing. The first 
important change, he said, was the Kaiser 
Steel agreement, which guarantees that 
employees will not suffer in wages from 
automation, and will also share in increased 
productivity. 


Richard Hinton 


Mr. Hinton pointed out that there were 
sometimes traps in economic research. 
“There may be difficulties in drawing con- 
clusions from research. There is also the 
question of whether we get into bona fide 
collective bargaining soon enough,” he said. 
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Fourth Panel 


The fourth panel discussion, led by J. W. 
Bloch, Chief, Division of Industrial and 
Labor Relations, Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
United States Department of Labor, was 
on the subject, “Problems of Collective 
Bargaining in a Changing Technology—its 
Impact on Wages, Working Conditions and 
Fringe Benefits.” Panel members were H. J. 
Waisglass, Canadian Research Director, 
United Steelworkers of America; and 
Edward Benson, Vice-President and General 
Manager, Pacific Press Limited. 


J. W. Bloch 


Referring to the AFL-CIO’s campaign for 
a shorter work week, Mr. Bloch said, “Up 
to now, the major thrust for the shorter 
work week has been for it to be done by 
legislation rather than by collective bargain- 
ing.” 


H. J. Waisglass 


The basic issues of industrial conflict 
today are those that arise in areas where 
management believes its prerogatives to be 
sacrosanct, Mr. Waisglass told the dele- 
gates. He defined some of the serious issues 
as productivity, plant relocation, price and 
output policy, marketing problems and 
foreign and domestic competition. 

“Management would like to have the un- 
derstanding and co-operation of unions, but 
without consulting them and without provid- 
ing them with all the facts which are neces- 
sary for understanding and co-operation,” 
he said. He contended that government- 
sponsored conferences and committees to 
promote labour-management co-operation 
were, for the most part, a waste of time and 
energy, largely because of their failure to 
deal with the issues that create conflict. 

Mr. Waisglass said that such issues as 
the assigning of operations to outside con- 
cerns, work rules and work standards, com- 
pulsory and excessive overtime, and seniority 
rules governing layoffs and recall lead to 
serious conflict between labour and man- 
agement. 

Very little progress has been made in 
collective bargaining since the mid-1950’s, 
he maintained. If collective bargaining is 
to grow and develop as a constructive and 
positive instrument, governments must 
remove legislation that imposes barriers to 
the solution of industrial disputes by 
restricting strikes and imposing compulsory 
arbitration. The efforts of government 
should be toward improving mediation 
services, he said. 
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The Steelworkers Research Director 
argued that unions could not be expected 
to support and implement management 
decisions if they had not been involved in 
making them. 

A major responsibility of every union is to 
oppose and resist the oppression of workers 
by bureaucratic management and by bureau- 
cratic government. Unions would fail in this 
duty, and the oppression upon the workers 
would become intensified and even insurmount- 
able, as they are in Fascist and Communist 
states, if unions should become integrated with 
the bureaucracies of business and state. Co- 
operation is obtained only through the demo- 
cratic processes of resolving conflicts and not 
by suppression or repression of conflict. 


Edward Benson 


The closed shop and its rigid jurisdictional 
rules have so far been insurmountable bar- 
riers to management’s attempts to temper 
the effects of technological dislocations, 
Edward Benson told the conference. Mr. 
Benson, whose firm prints the Vancouver 
Sun and the Vancouver Province, said that 
automation was coming to the newspaper 
publishing business “with a vengeance.” 

He said that because of new methods, 
various men would become redundant 
almost immediately, but in the not distant 
future more manpower would be required 
in at least two of the six main groups in 
his plant. “I will be in the ridiculous posi- 
tion of making redundant people associated 
with the company for five or six years, and 
at the same time accepting new employees 
in another section who haven’t had the 
slightest association with us,” he continued. 

Mr. Benson advocated collective agree- 
ments of not less than five years duration, 
“I think every employer, at least every 
forward-thinking employer, would be more 
receptive to doing his part toward minimiz- 
ing human dislocations if he knew he could 
plan for a reasonably lengthy period of 
time, free from the apprehension that a 
collective bargaining impasse might bring 
all his plans down around him in chaos,” 
he said. 


Fifth Panel 


The fifth panel discussion, on “The 
Growth of Third-Party Power in Industrial 
Disputes,” was led by Prof. A. W. R. Car- 
rothers, Professor of Law, University of 
British Columbia. Panel members were E. 
P. O’Neal, Secretary-Treasurer, British 
Columbia Federation of Labour; and J. J. 
Carson, Executive Assistant, British Colum- 
bia Hydro and Power Authority. 


Prof. Carrothers 


It is within the range of feasibility for 
the parties to an industrial dispute to 
minimize the need for intervention, Prof. 
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Carrothers said. He went on to discuss the 
Ways and means by which labour and 
industry could improve third-party inter- 
vention. 

Prof. Carrothers reviewed the history of 
collective bargaining in Canada, and noted 
that in recent years there had been a trend 
away from government intervention by 
conciliation or other methods. This was so 
in Quebec and Ontario, he said; but at the 
other extreme he noted a trend toward com- 
pulsory arbitration. Manitoba and Alberta 
have standing machinery to meet emergen- 
cies. 

The system of collective bargaining still 
faces threats of an increase in third-party 
intervention, he said. The conduct of 
unions and industry would determine the 
trend. The best course, he thought, was 
for no party to expect to gain unfair 
advantage through conciliation. 

“Re-alignments required by technological 
change in the immediate future may be 
greater than collective bargaining can ac- 
complish,” he said. “Problems must be 
met and solved. The question is whether 
the means are to be collective bargaining 
or state determination.” A union that 
clings to the performance of a specific skill, 
or to an association with a specific industry, 
will disappear, Prof. Carrothers contended. 


E. P. O'Neal 


FE. P. O’Neal contended that present Ja- 
bour legislation involved too much govern- 
ment intervention and too much compulsion. 
“Yet, it fails to do the job.” Labour legis- 
lation in B.C. and across the whole country 
developed from emergency decisions of 
public policy piled on top of each other, 
and is now the most compulsive system in 
any of the western nations, he said. 

In British Columbia, the conciliation offi- 
cer was often placed in an “impossible po- 
sition,’ Mr. O’Neal said, because he was 
required to perform functions beyond those 
of a mediator; for instance, to recommend 
terms of settlement that lacked the force 
of an arbitration ruling. 

The great fallacy in our system is that, in its 
exaggerated concern over the avoidance of 
work stoppages, it ignores their role as catalytic 
agents in bringing about agreements. Our 
historic primary goal of industrial relations 
public policy is wrong. The avoidance of work 
stoppages is not a suitable goal. A work stop- 
page is not the end of the world, and in many 


cases [it] can play a positive role in future 
relations. 


The compulsory conciliation procedure 
should encourage a constructive attitude 
toward collective bargaining, Mr. O’Neal 
said, but there was no sign that the B.C. 
system had been more successful than pro- 
cedure used in other countries. 
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J. J. Carson 


“Every invitation to government for 
controls, intervention, regulation or pro- 
tection must be paid for in someone’s in- 
dividual freedom,” said J. J. Carson. He 
suggested that management and _ labour 
should jointly ask for a moratorium on 
further labour legislation. 

“There may be a need for our 10 pro- 
vincial Departments of Labour and the 
federal Department to effect some minor 
adjustments within their separate jurisdic- 
tions in order to achieve a greater sense 
of national labour policy across the coun- 
try. But major changes should be delayed 
until we collectively have attempted to put 
our houses in order,” he said. 

Mr. Carson also proposed that labour 
and management should try voluntarily to 
outlaw strikes or lockouts that imperil the 
health or safety of the general public, “and 
that we make this position known.” 

“Third-party power is growing sporadi- 
cally, usually in response to crisis, but at 
an ever-quickening pace,” the speaker said, 
and there was every evidence that third- 
party or government intervention would 
continue to grow unless labour and manage- 
ment improved their capacity to bargain 
collectively without disrupting the public 
interest. 

Mr. Carson suggested that labour and 
management should make a joint study of 
conciliation boards, and that they should 
work together to lift labour-management 
relations out of the political arena. “The 
basic legislation required for free and equal 
collective bargaining is already available— 
in some areas we have far more than we 
require. Let us jointly ask for a moratorium 
on further labour legislation,” he said. 


Sixth Panel 


The last panel discussion of the con- 
ference, also under the leadership of Prof. 
Carrothers, was on “Ways and Means by 
which Labour and Industry can Improve 
Third-Party Intervention in Industrial Dis- 
putes.” The panel members were Joseph 
Connolly, General Organizer, United As- 
sociation of Journeymen and Apprentices 
of the Plumbing and Pipefitting Industry of 
the United States and Canada; and D. A. S. 
Lanskail, Assistant Manager and Counsel, 
Forest Industrial Relations Limited. 


Joseph Connolly 


Joseph Connolly suggested that British 
Columbia should establish a commission 
along the lines of one in Ontario which 
investigates and tries to settle jurisdictional 
disputes. He also proposed that the work 
begun by the conference should be con- 
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tinued, and that the four parties that had 
arranged it should select continuing com- 
mittees to develop some of the points 
discussed. 

“If these committees are brought about, 
it should not remain a secret,” he said. 
Information should be sent to the federal 
Government, because your success in B.C. 
can be our success throughout Canada.” 

He suggested that the committees should 
work on the following matters: 

—A 35-hour week for the building and 
construction trades. 

—Bringing about multiple bargaining in 
the building trades, so that the agreements 
would terminate at the same time, in order 
to eliminate one trade’s causing a work 
stoppage to the detriment of those who had 
completed an agreement. 

—Establishment of a jurisdictional dis- 
putes commission in the building trades. 

—Because of the shorter week and moon- 
lighting, consideration of the establishment 
of an industrial standards act. 


Don Lanskail 


Union politics and the economic illiteracy 
of unionists are at the root of many collec- 
tive bargaining problems, said Don Lan- 
skail. The lack of understanding of econom- 
ics was the fault of the high school system, 
he contended. 

Mr. Lanskail added, however, that more 
and more union officers were gaining some 
knowledge of economic theory and practice, 
which enabled them to recognize realistic 
areas of settlement. 

He also said that trade unionists were 
not the only ones who did not understand 
economics. “One of the greatest problems 
in collective bargaining today is economic 
illiteracy on the part of all parties in vary- 
ing degrees,” he said. “The most acute 
incidence is among the average employees 
and union members and it is not brought 
about through any particular fault or 
omission on their part. A combination of 
economic illiteracy on the part of the rank 
and file membership, and the politics of 
unionism, which usually requires union 
officers to expose themselves to periodic 
elections, adds up to major troubles at the 
collective bargaining table,” he said. 

He disagreed with Dr. Jamieson’s view 
that there was a lack of communication 
between his organization and the IWA. He 
said that labour and management in the 
lumber industry had developed the “hot 
line” long before Kennedy and Khrushchev 
thought of it, and that the practice had 
averted many work stoppages. 

Mr. Lanskail thought that the present 
conciliation service in B.C. should be 
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upgraded, and a recruitment and training 
program started. “This means thinking 
in terms of professional mediators at 


$15,000 or $20,000 a year. We cannot - 


afford to have less than the best when the 
whole provincial economy is involved,” he 
said. 


Conference Banquet 


The strike is going out of fashion around 
the world, said Dr. A. M. Ross, Director 
of the Institute of Industrial Relations, 
University of California, Berkley, the 
speaker at the conference banquet. He spoke 
on “International Insights to Collective 
Bargaining Issues.” 

The reason strikes were going out of 
fashion, he said, was a general decline in 
bitterness and class consciousness among 
individual workers. He gave as _ other 
reasons for the decline of strikes: greater 
sophistication of employer groups in deal- 
ing with labour groups; a general tendency 
among trade unions to shift from industrial 
to political action as they discover that the 
latter is more powerful; the lessening 
effectiveness of strikes as employers 
organize to combat them; and a greater 
involvement of government in labour 
disputes. 

Dr. Ross said that in Western Europe 
there are almost no strikes and that those 
that do occur are brief. The United States 
and Canada are unique in that they do 
have strikes, he said. 


He said the right to strike was precious 
and invaluable, but said that the tendency 
was away from industrial conflict. He said 
that about 10 per cent of union members go 
on strike each year in the United States, 
compared with 5 per cent in Canada. The 
number of man-hours lost in strikes has 
declined in Canada by about 70 per cent, 
he said. 


Closing Session 


At the closing session of the conference, 
a provincial industrial relations council of 
labour and management representatives was 
called for by R.S.S. Wilson, Works Manager 
for Aluminum Co. of Canada, and a mem- 
ber of the British Columbia Labour Rela- 
tions Board. 

Such a group would enable the broad 
issues of labour-management conflict to be 
discussed away from the pressure of the 
bargaining table, he pointed out. 

Chris Crombie, Secretary of the Van- 
couver and New Westminster Newspaper 
Guild, recommended that the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics should combine with 
provincial departments to provide accurate, 
unbiased statistical information for the use 
of labour and management at the bargaining 
table. 

Dr. Montague, the conference chairman, 
announced that in response to requests from 
both speakers and audience at the con- 
ference, the University of British Columbia’s 
extension department would begin im- 
mediately to prepare a winter series of 
labour-management seminars. 





Role of Collective Bargaining Research 
and Statistics in Industrial Relations 


Collective bargaining has effective role to play in meeting 
human consequences of technological change, Assistant Deputy 
Minister says, predicting government intervention if it fails 


“Collective bargaining has an effective 
role to play in meeting the human con- 
sequences of technological change and 
economic competition. Unless collective 
bargaining responds to these challenges, 
governments will be required, under the 
pressure of public opinion, to intervene 
more forcefully in meeting the problems of 
technological change,” said W. R. Dymond, 
Assistant Deputy Minister, federal Depart- 
ment of Labour, in a paper presented at the 
B.C. Conference on Industrial Relations. 

The title of his paper was “The Role of 
Collective Bargaining Research and Statistics 
in Industrial Relations,’ and he began by 
defining “research.” Research must be an 
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objective process, he said, not concerned 
with offering proof or support for a pre- 
conceived position regardless of the facts. 
Much of what is known as research in the 
context of collective bargaining did not fit 
that definition “because it is manipulative 
and, at best, defensive in character; at worst, 
designed to mislead and confuse.” 

The postwar period was a time when the 
major economic problem in Canada was to 
contain inflation, when unions were pre- 
occupied with obtaining wage increases to 
keep up with the cost of living, and when 
only halting steps were made in the fringe 
benefit area. During that period, problem- 
solving research was practically unheard 
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of, and there was little compulsion to use 
research and statistics in a more meaning- 
ful and creative way. 

During the period, the government’s role 
in collective bargaining was essentially an 
accommodative one: the main concern of 
public authorities was to force the parties to 
keep in touch with each other during 
negotiation disputes, and to encourage 
labour and management to maintain a con- 
tinuous relationship for the purpose of bar- 
gaining collectively. “In short, the role of 
government was limited to facilitating the 
process of collective bargaining.” 

The Government’s research and statistics 
agencies supplied statistics to the parties, 
who then used them as ammunition to 
prove their points. Public agencies engaged 
in very little analysis of the meaning of the 
statistics. 

Now the economy has changed markedly, 
as has the social and political climate in 
which bargaining takes place. For these 
reasons, it is appropriate for the role of 
research and statistics in the bargaining 
process to change as well. 


Automation presents Canada with both a 
challenge and an opportunity. The challenge 
is to ensure that the human consequences of 
automation do not work unnecessary hardship 
on those who must adapt to it. The oppor- 
tunity opens up vast perspectives for increasing 
human welfare in both a material and cultural 
sense. The process of collective bargaining is 
one of the routes by which we may deal 
with both... 

Automation has had a dramatic impact 
on the chemical and refining industries, on 
the metal fabricating industries, in the 
office and banking; is now spreading its 
influence to many parts of the service 
sector of the economy; and is on the verge 
of having major effects on assembly opera- 
tions, hitherto relatively exempt from its 
influence, Dr. Dymond continued. 

The kinds of technological changes taking 
place today can have just as far-reaching 
effects on our industrial relations environ- 
ment as the impact of mass production 
techniques did on the policies of unions and 
employers in the twenties and_ thirties, 
when, over a relatively short period, in- 
dustrial unionism, modern personnel 
administration, systematic wage structures, 
measurements of productive performance, 
and modern collective bargaining had their 
beginning. 

Today’s economic and_ technological 
forces are reflected in the shifting emphasis 
in collective bargaining toward job security 
issues, Dr. Dymond pointed out. 

“T believe that the challenges that cur- 
rently face us in the Canadian economy 
will sooner or later force labour and 
management to examine together a whole 
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range of important new problems,” he said. 
He pointed out how the “challenge of 
reconstruction” in Western Europe after the 
war led to the development of a variety of 
forms of labour-management consultation. 

One problem was to obtain increased 
productivity or efficiency, which was one 
way of meeting the challenge of increasing 
competition. 


The type of collective bargaining that he 
believed had an effective role to play in 
meeting today’s challenges would not be 
the same, Dr. Dymond asserted, as the kind 
that developed during the postwar period. 
And in the new setting, “research can be 
a powerful tool.” 


Must Be Mutual Understanding 


The research must be mutually under- 
taken by labour and management “because 
there must be mutual understanding of the 
nature of the problems and the best ways 
of dealing with them.” 


These must ultimately be decided at the 
bargaining table. But, to be effective, the 
solutions reached there “must come out of 
a common set of facts and a common 
understanding of what they mean, both to 
the company and to the workers.” Then 
the differences that will arise will be 
legitimate differences, based “not on opin- 
ion, emotion and impression, but on dif- 
ferences of objective and on differences of 
judgment.” 


It is easy to suggest that the parties to 
collective bargaining should co-operate with 
each other in arriving at solutions without 
resort to industrial conflict, Dr. Dymond 
acknowledged. But it has become clear 
that when labour and management sit down 
together to bargain about the solution to 
the displacement problems of technology, 
“there is too little time, and it is a strained 
atmosphere in which to reach an objective 
and constructive solution.” 

Advance warning of technological changes 
and their impending effects on manpower 1s 
necessary to provide time and a constructive 
atmosphere in which to work out effective and 
adaptive solutions. Certainly these kinds of 
tough, complex problems cannot be solved by 
the mere throwing of statistics across the 
bargaining table. 

Some difficult questions are raised by these 
forces of competition and technological change: 
what will be the human consequences of the 
introduction of technological change, what 
kinds of new occupations will these changes 
bring about, [and] as a result how many of 
the current jobs and occupations will become 
obsolete; what kind of retraining arrangements 
can be worked out to prepare the present em- 
ployees for the occupational requirements of 
tomorrow; what steps can be taken to ensure 
the re-employment of those who can no longer 
be employed in a given company, region, OF 
industry? 
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These questions, if they are to be effectively 
studied, must be jointly examined by labour 
and management—pat solutions cannot be 
developed by one side alone. th 

The best basis for the examination of 


such problems is long-term objective re- 
search conducted by the parties to collec- 
tive bargaining themselves, research aimed 
at solving problems and setting long-term 
goals, not at justifying rigid demands for- 
mulated at the bargaining table. 

Such research calls for an objective ap- 
praisal of the facts, and for some kind of 
continuing union and management consul- 
tation, which will provide a constructive 
atmosphere in which to work out effective 
solutions. 

It is significant, the Assistant Deputy Min- 
ister said, that some of the recent agreements 
that have focussed on a solution to the 
manpower adjustment problems that auto- 
mation poses were a product of joint re- 
search, often assisted by representatives 
drawn from the public. A recent example 
was the Kaiser Steel settlement (L.G., Jan., 
p. 6), which contained provisions that were 
the outcome of nearly three years of study 
by a tripartite research committee. 

Canadian examples included the non- 
operating railway employees agreement; the 
settlement between Quebec Iron and Ti- 
tanium Company and the Metal Trades 
Federation (CNTU), which includes a pro- 
vision for a joint research committee to 
study and recommend solutions for mutual 
problems; and the agreement in the Mont- 
real construction industry that, to cope 
with the problem of labour mobility, pro- 
vides for portable pensions and group life 
insurance programs. 

Turning to the role of governments in 
industrial relations, which he said had been 
changing under changing economic and 
social circumstances, Dr. Dymond told of 
the Department’s research, since 1956, on 
technological change and its manpower im- 
plications. “We are now turning our re- 
search in the direction of labour-manage- 
ment relationship problems that arise from 
technological change,” he announced. 


Manpower Adjustment Program 


He then described the Department’s plans 
to help industry and labour deal with the 
manpower adjustment problems that arise 
from technological and other economic 
changes—the Manpower Adjustment Pro- 
gram. 

The program, he explained, was based on 
the following principles: 


—appropriate plans at the plant level must 
be developed well in advance of anticipated 
worker displacement, or unnecessary unem- 
ployment will result; this requires advance 
research and assessment of the manpower 
consequences of industrial changes. 
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—where there is a union, research—and 
the plans that develop from it—should be 
developed jointly by management and unions 
to remove obstacles to constructive action 
which result from a lack of understanding and 
agreement as to the facts and the problem. 

—the use of existing governmental services, 
both federal and provincial, that can help in 
bringing about effective manpower adjustments 
should be effectively co-ordinated at the plant 
level. Such services are provided under the 
Technical and Vocational Assistance Act for 
training and retraining and by the National 
Employment Service for the placement and 
re-employment of workers. In those cases where 
a complete employment adjustment is not 
possible at the firm or community level, the 
transfer of the displaced workers to other 
areas is necessary and is frequently inhibited 
by a lack of financial resources. Federal govern- 
ment assistance in combination with industry 
and the provinces will greatly facilitate this 
necessary kind of labour mobility. 

To implement this program, Dr. Dymond 
said, the federal Department of Labour 
will shortly make provision for: 

—A Manpower Consultative and Develop- 
ment Service to administer what we are calling 
“adjustment incentives”. This Service will act 
in an advisory and technical capacity to em- 
ployers and unions in developing manpower 
adjustment programs and will encourage and 
co-ordinate the use by industry of training, 
placement, and other organizations that can 
assist in bringing about more effective man- 
power adjustments consequent upon _ tech- 
nological change. 

—The Minister of Labour is authorized to 
enter into agreements with employers or jointly 
with employers and unions to provide research 
incentives to pay for one half the costs 
incurred in researching the manpower effects of 
industrial changes, and in the development, 
but not the implementation, of programs of 
adjustment. Such financial assistance, however, 
depends on the Minister’s receiving, through 
the Manpower Consultative Service, reasonably 
advance notice of industrial changes that will 
have adverse effects on employment. Where 
there is a recognized union, there must also 
be agreement that management and union will 
participate jointly in the research and develop- 
ment phases of a manpower adjustment pro- 
gram. 

—The Minister of Labour can also enter 
into agreements to provide re-employment or 
mobility incentives to a province or employers, 
or both, of one half the costs incurred in 
moving workers and their dependents displaced 
by industrial change to other communities 
where employment is available. This provision 
will, of course, be limited to those workers 
who, except for the payment of the incentive, 
would not be able to move and, in addition, 
the incentive will be contingent upon an em- 
ployer’s or a province’s, or both, assuming the 
other half of the cost. 

—An amendment of the Technical and Voca- 
tional Training Assistance Act to allow the 
federal Government to reimburse a province 
for 75 per cent of the costs that an employer 
undertakes in retraining workers under a man- 
power adjustment program, should they be 
threatened with displacement consequent upon 
technological change. 

At the conclusion of this paper, Dr. 
Dymond called attention to the “serious 
and growing” shortage of trained research 


personnel in Canada. 
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Latest Labour Statistics 
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J vaavel ou: « er Aaliae mn Freee a ran cece PoC (000)| July 6.742 lee Bs ee Ba 
Apriculture,... ssi gsy ose sn ee eee (000)| July 775 | + 12.6 + 3.9 
Non-sericUl0Ure. 9 ..c.crccage se tee teas (000)| July 5,967 | + 2.1 + 2.5 
Paid. WOr else tea i) Seer Ae Eee te © (000)| July 5,497 | + 2.7 + 2.6 
At work 35 hours or more........... (000)| July 5.081: foal + 1.8 
At work less than 35 hours.......... (000)| July 639 | — 8.5 +10.2 
Employed but not at work.........-. (000)| July 872 | +321.3 + 2.8 
Tiemployedin:: SAM... PI iis ole Os tts (000)| July 293 | — 3.6 — 4,9 
J NENT EL RG 8 SACLE TELS a eis cea ici eCromeeroe (000)| July 35 | — 10.3 —23.9 
Quebecnia eee GO La Mai Nee Ree (000)| July I Oa fea Un) + 2.8 
C\RtATI Ge RITA THIEL Oks yee ei ae (000)| July 81 | — 9.0 —13.8 
fe Te es ie oe eee ee (000)| July SON Ps lone +15.4 
ES aS SE eee eee ee PO ee (000)| July 35 | + 9.4 + 6.1 
Without work and seeking work...........-- (000)} July 278 | — 5.5 — 4.8 
On temporary layoff up to 30 days..........- (000)| July 15 | + 50.0 — 6 
Industrial employment (1949=100)............---- May 123.4 | + 3.4 + 1.7 
Manufacturing employment (1949=100)......-..-. May 116.2} + 2.2 + 2.2 
Pram lea OW aaa aclstitey sf Pes aS taniiiecy ss mast 1st Qtr. 1963 13,410 — +14.0 
Destined to the labour force...........++++++- Ist Qtr. 1963 6,761 _- +18.4 
Strikes and Lockouts 
Strikes and lockouts...............eeceseeeeeeeee July 61 | — 3.2 +29.8 
No. of workers involved ...... «dene ted -aanlet es: July 17,101 | +134.2 + 1.9 
Duration in man days..........0eeee eee rete eee July 181,030 | +130.9 +35.5 
Earnings and Income 
Average weekly wages and salaries (ind. comp.)..| May $83.65 | + 0.1 + 3.5 
Average hourly earnings COM eee sacs co 6 ares elo May $ 1.95 0.0 + 3.2 
Average hours worked per week CmMiieyy. eee May 41.1 /+ 0.2 + 0.2 
Average weekly wages (mfg.).......-.++-+-+- ....| May $80.26 | + 0.3 + 3.5 
Consumer price index (1949=100).....-....-.+++:- July 133.5 | + 0.5 + 1.9 
Index numbers of weekly wages in 1949 dollars 
(1040 = 100) Soca yt? apy Pe 28) tee: oe May 144.8; — 0.1 + 1.8 
Total labour WCOME. ie. c.ecs2-a5- ee. A $000,000.) May 1,805 | + 3.3 + 6.0 
Industrial Production 
Total (average 1949=100)......--.---+ seer eee ee June 204.8 | + 3.5 + 5.1 
Manufacturing..... yo ee cE woo June 185.8 | + 5.1 + 5.5 
TAOS tale vaca an Sin ores eas see ee June 191.8} + 5.4 + 6.7 
IY cyt IE LO Bs ct rniooseieen susan ce sng eee June 181.3 | + 65.1 + 4.8 


(a) Distribution of these figures between male and female workers can be obtained from The 
Labour Force, a monthly publication of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. These figures are the 
result of a monthly survey conducted by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics for the purpose of providing 
estimates of the labour force characteristics of the civilian non-institutional population of working age. 
(More than 35,000 households chosen by area sampling methods in approximately 170 different areas in 
Canada are visited each month). The civilian labour force is that portion of the civilian non-institutional 
population 14 years of age and over that was employed or unemployed during the survey week. 
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EMPLOYMENT REVIEW 


Employment and Unemployment, July 


Employment rose between June and July 
by an estimated 207,000 to 6,742,000, an 
above-average increase for this time of 
year. A similarly large increase of 196,000 
brought the labour force to 7,035,000. Un- 
employment declined slightly during the 
month to 293,000. 

The estimated labour force in July was 
158,000 higher than a year earlier. Employ- 
ment was 173,000 higher and unemploy- 
ment 15,000 lower than in July 1962. 

The expansion of the labour force between 
June and July was characterized by a very 
large influx of students. During the month, 
an estimated 199,000 persons in the 14-19 
age group entered the labour force and an 
equally large number got jobs. 

The total entry of teenagers into the 
labour force during the two months from 
May to July amounted to 312,000. This 
compares with 268,000 during the same 
period last year and 214,000 in 1961. 

The number of persons in the labour 
force 20 years of age and over remained 
virtually unchanged. Usually a sizeable de- 
crease occurs in this group as a result of 
reduced participation by married women 
during the school vacation period. This year, 
the number of married women in the labour 
force showed little net change between June 
and July. 


Employment 


About two fifths of the total gain in 
employment between June and July was in 
agriculture. In non-farm industries employ- 
ment gains were fairly general, and in total 
showed a larger-than-seasonal improvement. 

Total employment in July was well ahead 
of a year earlier. At 6,742,000, the July 


estimate represented an increase of 173,000, 
or 2.6 per cent over July 1962. The largest 
part of the advance was in the service, 
manufacturing and construction industries. 

In Quebec and Ontario, employment 
levels were noticeably higher than a year 
ago. Similar advances occurred in the other 
regions. 

Unemployment 


Unemployment decreased by an estimated 
11,000 to 293,000 between June and July. 
The change in unemployment at this time 
over the past five years has varied from an 
increase of 15,000 to a decrease of 29,000. 
The July estimate was 15,000 lower than 
a year earlier, all of the decrease being 
among unemployed men. 

Of the 293,000 unemployed in July, some 
201,000 had been unemployed for three 
months or less. An estimated 33,000 had 
been seeking work from four to six months 
and 59,000 for seven months or more. 

Unemployment in July represented 4.2 
per cent of the labour force, compared 
with 4.4 per cent in June, 4.5 per cent in 
July 1962 and 5.2 per cent in July two 
years ago. 

Seasonally adjusted, the July unemploy- 
ment rate was 6.0 per cent, unchanged from 
the previous month; in July 1962 it was 
6.4 per cent. 

The limitations of seasonally adjusted 
estimates require that some caution be 
exercised in using them. A high degree of 
precision cannot, therefore, be attached to 
the seasonally adjusted unemployment rates, 
especially in the context of month-to-month 
changes. In assessing current movements, 
the data for a number of preceding months 
must be taken into consideration. 


LABOUR MARKET CONDITIONS 














Labour Surplus 


Approximate Balance] Labour Shortage 








Labour Market Areas 1 2 3 4 

July July July July July July July July 

1963 1962 1963 1962 1963 1962 1963 1962 
Metropolitan. essen see eteree ee 1 1 3 6 sebeg oll yee Bm Re ey 
Major indusiriala eee 2 2 16 11 LE AP eee ae a er ener Sree 
Ma] OTe STI CUL Gua see ee eee | eee | ee 3 11 LO Se ee aN Se ae Tes. 
Minors: ea esis A ee I a ee ee 18 36 40 ce oh as 
Totalt ease; Fetes. ae: 3 3 40 64 67 || ee eee 


The review is prepared by the Employment and Labour Market Division of the Economics 


and Research Branch. 
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CLASSIFICATION OF LABOUR MARKET AREAS—JULY, 1963 


EEE nn 















































SUBSTANTIAL MODERATE APPROXIMATE LABOUR 
—— LABOUR SURPLUS LABOUR SURPLUS BALANCE SHORTAGE 
Group | Group 2 Group 3 Group 4 
WINDSOR oh Montreal —»CALGARY 
Quebec-Levis —>EDMONTON 
METROPOLITAN AREAS —-»ST. JOHN’S —»>HALIFAX 
(labour force 75,000 or more) Vancouver-New Hamilton 
Westminster Ottawa-Hull 
Winnipeg Toronto 
Lac St. Jean Brantford —y»CORNER BROOK 
OSHAWA So Farnham-Granby —>CORNWALL 
—» JOLIETTE —»FT. WILLIAM- 
Moncton PT. ARTHUR 
MAJOR INDUSTRIAL AREAS New Glasgow Guelph 
(labour force 25,000-75,000; 60 Niagara Peninsula —»>KINGSTON 
per cent or more in non-agri- Peterborough Kitchener 
cultural activity) Rouyn-Val d’Or London 
Saint John —»>SARNIA 
Shawinigan —» SUDBURY 
Sherbrooke Timmins- 
Sydney Kirkland Lake 
Trois Rivieres Victoria 
Chatham Barrie 
Riviere du Loup Brandon 
Thetford-Lac Charlottetown 
MAJOR AGRICULTURAL Megantic & Ville Lethbridge 
EAS St. Georges Moose Jaw 
(labour force 25,000-75,000; 40 North Battleford 
per cent or more in agricul- Prince Albert 
ture) Red Deer 
Regina 
Saskatoon 
Yorkton 
Beauharnois = >-BATHUROT —»>SWIFT 
Belleville-Trenton Bracebridge CURRENT 
BRAMPTON -—- Bridgewater 
Campbellton Central Vancouver 
Dawson Creek Island 
Drummondville —y»CHILLIWACK 
Fredericton Cranbrook 
Gaspe —y) DAUPHIN 
Lachute-Ste. Therese Drumheller 
Lindsay Edmundston 
Newcastle Galt 
Okanagan Valley Goderich 
Prince George- —y)GRAND FALLS 
Quesnel Kamloops 
Quebec North Shore Kentville 
Rimouski Kitimat 
Ste. Agathe- Listowel 
St. Jerome Medicine Hat 
MINOR AREAS St. Jean Montmagny 
(labour force 10,000 to 25,000) Simcoe North Bay 
Summerside Owen Sound 
Valleyfield Pembroke 
Victoriaville Portage la Prairie 
Prince Rupert 
St. Hyacinthe 
—-»ST. STEPHEN 
St. Thomas 
—»)SAULT STE. MARIE 
—»SOREL 
Stratford 
Trail-Nelson 
—»TRURO 
Walkerton 
Weyburn 
Woodstock, N.B. 
Woodstock- 
Tillsonburg 
Yarmouth 


pene eperetteis Gimme on Me Nie fee oe ee 


—The areas shown in capital letters are those that have been reclassified during the month; an arrow indicates the group from which they 
moved. For an explanation of the classification used, see page 491, June issue. 
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Civilian Rehabilitation 


Vocational Rehabilitation 1962-63 


Provinces report total of 1,814 persons reached “rehabilitation 
status” in 1962-63 and of this number, 1,366 became regularly 
employed and 87 established themselves in their own business 


The year 1962-63 was marked by the 
negotiation of new agreements with the 
provinces under the terms of the Vocational 
Rehabilitation of Disabled Persons Act 
which became effective April 1, 1962. Un- 
der the stimulus of this new legislation, all 
provinces have been reviewing their pro- 
grams, examining their services and looking 
to the further expansion and co-ordination 
of all those services needed for an effective 
program. 

This is reflected in the increasing number 
of cases reported by the provinces on which 
it has been possible to obtain complete 
details. These reports are completed at the 
time active rehabilitation services have ter- 
minated and a suitable period of follow-up 
has revealed that the individuals have 
reached definite “rehabilitation status.” 

A total of 1,814 such reports of reha- 
bilitated persons was received from the 
provinces in 1962-63. Of this number, 1,366 
became regularly employed in business and 
industry; 87 set up in business for them- 
selves in such things as watch repairing, 
shoe repairing, barbering and hairdressing; 
62 became employed in sheltered employ- 
ment; 24 were enabled to undertake some 
homebound employment, and 151 of the 
severely disabled were helped to the place 
where they could undertake their own care. 
One hundred and twenty-four resumed their 
responsibilities as housewives and home- 
makers. 

In addition to medical, social and voca- 
tional assessment and counselling, a variety 
of treatment services were provided to more 
than’ half the number of persons rehabi- 
litated, and almost 300 were fitted with 
prosthetic appliances and devices. 

Of the 1,814 rehabilitated persons, more 
than 68 per cent were dependent on rela- 
tives or public assistance, and there were 
1,400 dependents involved. The cost to the 
public purse was estimated to be $1,118,891 
annually. After rehabilitation, the estimated 
total annual income for the group is in the 
neighbourhood of $3,401,979. The contri- 
bution of the housewives and homemakers 
is in addition to this total. 

A study of the educational qualifications 
shows that 988 had not gone beyond ele- 
mentary school; 170 of them had less than 
Grade IV education. Only 39 had con- 
tinued their education beyond high school 
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but 346 had had some vocational training. 
In carrying out their rehabilitation pian, 
810 undertook vocational training for 
various occupations, These included a 
variety of trades; service occupations such 
as hairdressing, barbering, nursing assistants 
and orderlies, shoe repairing, etc., and busi- 
ness and office work. More than 50 received 
training as nurses, teachers and in 
technology. 


Before their acceptance for rehabilitation 
services, 560 of them had never been em- 
ployed; 332 had been employed as un- 
skilled workers, 118 in semi-skilled occupa- 
tions and 158 in skilled occupations. One 
hundred and eighteen were engaged in 
agriculture, fishing or forestry. Service oc- 
cupations gave employment to 150 and 208 
were employed in sales and clerical work, 
and 51 in the professional or managerial 
field. One hundred and seventeen had been 
housewives or homemakers and two were 
retired. 


With rehabilitation complete, the reports 
indicate, 114 are now employed in the 
professional or managerial field; 457 in 
sales and clerical work; 299 in service oc- 
cupations; 68 remaining in agriculture, 
fishing or forestry; 201 as skilled workmen; 
154 semi-skilled and 246 in unskilled work. 
The remainder are housewives or home- 
makers. 


The age distribution of these disabled 
individuals extends from youth to old age. 
More than SO per cent of them are under 
30 years of age, many of them new en- 
trants into the labour market. It is worth 
noting, however, that almost 30 per cent 
of those rehabilitated are over 40 years 
of age. Women form just under one third 
of the total. 


This brings to 9,789 the number of such 
cases reported since the beginning of the 
federal-provincial rehabilitation program 
in 1957. It is estimated that, without re- 
habilitation assistance, these persons with 
their 7,435 dependents were costing $6,530,- 
386 annually for support. Now they earn 
approximately $18,000,000 a year and have 
accumulated a total of $63,237,352 in 
earnings since they became employed. This 
contrasts to the cost of their support for 
the same period, which would have been 
almost $24,500,000. 
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Older Workers 


Progress Since 1961 Conference on Aging 


University of Michigan’s 16th annual conference evaluates 
progress since 1961 White House Conference on Aging. Some 
of Canadian delegates had attended the Washington conference 


The University of Michigan’s 16th annual 
conference, held at Ann Arbor, Mich., was 
designed to: evaluate the progress made 
over the two and one-half years since the 
White House Conference on Aging in 1961; 
examine new attitudes, approaches, and 
tools that have been created by and since 
the Conference; review their implications 
and determine how they may be universally 
employed to the fullest advantage of older 
people; and to identify what additional 
facilities and mechanisms are needed for 
the future. 

Discussion groups were held on many 
aspects of aging, including income and 
employment, health and_ rehabilitation, 
mental health, education, use of free time, 
housing, social services, research and train- 
ing, and voluntary and religious organiza- 
tions. 

In the discussions on income and employ- 
ment, it was pointed out that job displace- 
ment of older workers due to technological 
change was a significant factor in the up- 
ward trend of the unemployment rate dur- 
ing the last few years. Stress was laid on 
the increasing importance of education and 
training, particularly for older workers, who 
generally had a lower educational level 
than younger workers. 

Those present believed that the educa- 
tional level of older workers was likely to 
rise in future years because more young 
people were staying at school longer. The 
opinion was expressed that this could be a 
factor helping to minimize the employment 
difficulties of the older workers of the 
future. 

Older women tended to enjoy an advan- 
tage in job seeking over older men, it was 
stated. This was thought to be because of 
the variety of occupations today that were 
peculiarly suitable to women. But older 
women were still at a disadvantage in find- 
ing jobs as compared with younger women. 

The opinion was expressed in this discus- 
sion group that high school drop-outs tended 
to become long-term unemployed. There- 
fore, it was generally agreed, it was 
essential to encourage as many young people 
as possible to obtain as much education as 
possible. 

In a discussion on training, evidence was 
given concerning workers past 50 who had 
been trained successfully and placed in 
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industrial jobs. It was generally agreed that 
more widespread attention was now being 
given to the skills and potential of older 
workers. It was pointed out that part-time 
work for older people could be created in 
a well-organized company and that in some 
instances this was being done. 

Dr. Clyde W. Gleason, Older Worker 
Consultant, Bureau of Employment Security, 
U.S. Department of Labor, said that a 
study made in one local area in May 1963 
revealed that 69 per cent of employers’ 
orders to employment offices contained age 
limits under 45 years of age and that women 
aged 50 or older were barred from 60 per 
cent of the job vacancies. In the lower paid 
areas of the services industry, however, 
women up to age 65 were eligible for all 
but 13 per cent of job openings. 

Speaking of the national scene, Dr. Glea- 
son stated that unemployment rates in the 
older brackets were not particularly higher 
than the average for all age groups, but that 
once unemployed the duration of unemploy- 
ment for the older worker was much longer 
than the average. The speaker went on to 
point out that by 1965, in the U.S.A., the 
45-64 age group would be increasing by 
five workers to every one added to the 25- 
44 age group. 

Greater use of community agencies in 
helping to educate local employers to 
retain, upgrade and hire older workers was 
urged as a means of reducing age discrimi- 
nation in employment. 

Clark Tibbitts, Deputy Director, Office of 
Aging, U.S. Department of Health, Educa- 
tion and Welfare, in addressing a plenary 
session of the conference said the trend 
toward earlier ages for retirement was pre- 
cipitating a new social problem. “Only in 
the 1950’s,” he said, “did our youth-oriented 
society begin to accept the idea of retire- 
ment and only now are we realizing that 
older persons, displaced from our work 
force, must be assigned a socially useful 
role if they are to be happy.” 

The Division on Older Workers, Civilian 
Rehabilitation Branch, Department of 
Labour, was represented at the conference. 
Canadian delegates, who came from Ottawa, 
Toronto and Windsor, Ont., and from 
Montreal, included some of the persons 
who were members of Canada’s delegation 
to the 1961 White House Conference. 
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Women’s Bureau 


U.N. Commission on Status of Women 


Commission’s Seventeenth Session, attended by delegates from 
21 member states, discusses women’s political rights, access 
to education, economic rights and opportunities, status in law 


Delegates of 21 member states of the 
United Nations participated in the Seven- 
teenth Session of the U.N. Commission on 
the Status of Women, held in New York in 
March. Topics discussed were those which 
are the continuing concerns of the Com- 
mission.* 


Political Rights—In 96 countries women 
have full political rights and 39 states are 
now parties to the Convention on the 
Political Rights of Women. The view was 
expressed that emphasis in the work of the 
Commission should shift to implementation 
and effective use of political rights. To this 
end the Commission gave careful considera- 
tion to the draft of a pamphlet on civic and 
political education for women. 


Access to Education—lIlliteracy remains 
a major problem. Almost half the world’s 
people still cannot read, and statistics 
indicate that illiteracy is particularly high 
among women. In many countries, the 
highly industrialized as well as the newly 
developing, training for girls tends to be 
limited to fields traditionally regarded as 
women’s work. 

For women in rural areas it was recom- 
mended that due priority be given to 
programs and activities directed to the 
development of education and vocational 
training of all types and at all levels. 


Economic Rights and Opportunities—The 
representative of the ILO, introducing the 
documents which formed the basis of the 
discussion on women’s economic rights and 
opportunities, stated that, while the 
Organization continued to work on mat- 
ters of special interest to women, special 
efforts were being made to meet new prob- 
lems created by technological change and by 
economic and social development and 
integration. 

Future studies of the access of women 
to training and employment in the prin- 
cipal professional and technical fields will 
stress the evolutionary factors shaping the 
occupational outlook of women. 

The Commission welcomed the decision 
to include an item entitled, Women 
workers in a changing world, in the agenda 





*Full details of the agenda were given in Women’s 
Bureau Bulletin No. VII, February 1963. The pub- 
lished Report of the Seventeenth Session may be 
obtained from the Queen’s Printer, Ottawa. Price 
$1.10. 
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of the 1964 and 1965 sessions of the 
International Labour Conference. 

Retirement age and pension rights con- 
tinued to be controversial questions in the 
Commission. The final recommendation 
was that provisions in this sphere be kept 
sufficiently flexible to meet varied and 
changing circumstances, individual needs 
and reasonable individual preferences. 


Advisory Services on Human Rights—In 
1962 the Commission had recommended 
an increase in United Nations projects to 
advance the position of women in develop- 
ing countries. As a result the General 
Assembly had expanded its program of 
advisory services in human rights, doubling 
the number of fellowships. 

Since 1958, regional seminars on citizen- 
ship responsibilities of women had been 
held in Bangkok and Bogota and on their 
status in family law in Bucharest and 
Tokyo. Another seminar on the latter sub- 
ject will be held in Bogota in December. 
Members of the Commission regarded these 
meetings as an especially effective means 
of improving the status of women. In 
several countries national seminars had 
been held following the regional ones, thus 
extending their influence. 

It was suggested that future seminars 
might deal with such subjects as educational 
and economic rights and opportunities, 
professional training and vocational guid- 
ance, and the participation of women in 
economic and social life. 


Assistance for the Advancement of 
Women in Developing Countries—Among 
steps being taken by the United Nations to 
establish a unified, long-term program for 
the advancement of women, the Commis- 
sion recommended that the attention of 
member states be directed to the value of 
appointing national commissions on the 
status of women, composed of leading men 
and women with experience in government 
service, education, employment, com- 
munity development and other aspects of 
public life, to develop plans for improving 
the position of women in their respective 
countries. 


Status of women in private law—The 
Commission was gratified that the General 
Assembly had adopted the Convention on 
Consent to Marriage, Minimum Age for 
Marriage and Registration of Marriages. 
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COLLECTIVE BARGAINING REVIEW 
Major Settlements in First Half, 1963 


During the first six months of 1963, 
collective bargaining in Canada produced 
116 settlements covering bargaining units 
of 500 or more employees, outside the con- 
struction industry. All but four of these 
settlements were reached without a work 
stoppage. The 116 major settlements applied 
to nearly 150,000 workers. 

Of the major agreements signed during 
the first six months, 27 are effective for 
one year, 68 for two years and 16 for 
three years. 

More than half of the one-year contracts 
provide for wage increases of 3 to 6 cents 
an hour on labour rates, with the majority 
providing 5 and 6 cents an hour. 

Nearly half of the two-year contracts 
give wage increases of 7 to 13 cents an 
hour, the most frequent increases in this 
range being from 9 to 11 cents an hour. 

Eight of the 16 three-year agreements 
grant wage increases totalling 10 to 13 cents 
an hour, seven provide for increases in 
the range of 16 to 21 cents an hour, and 
one contract increases wages by 6 cents an 
hour over the three-year term. 

In the Quebec and Ontario logging indus- 
try, contract negotiations led to eight major 
agreements covering more than 8,500 work- 
ers; the majority of these contracts are 
for a term of two years. 

In Ontario, negotiations between Abitibi 
Power and Paper, Domtar Newsprint (Nipi- 
gon Woodland Department) and Great 
Lakes Paper and the Carpenters (Lumber 
and Sawmill Workers) established a pattern 
of labour rate increases amounting to 17 
cents an hour over two years. 

In Quebec a two-year contract between 
the Carpenters (Lumber and Sawmill Work- 
ers) and Quebec North Shore Paper in- 
creased hourly rates by 9 cents an hour. 
. The same union negotiated a two-year agree- 
ment with E. B. Eddy providing wage in- 
creases amounting to 11 cents an hour, and 
a three-year agreement with Anglo-Canadian 
Paper that increases hourly wages by 11 
cents an hour. Another three-year agree- 
ment, with Donohue Brothers in Clermont, 
makes provision for a 5-cent an hour in- 
crease effective for one year and a wage 
reopener in the second year of the contract. 

In the asbestos mining industry, the 
Mining Employees’ Federation (CNTU) ne- 
gotiated a three-year agreement raising 
wages by 18 cents an hour for general 





labourers employed by Asbestos Corpora- 
tion and two other companies at Thetford 
Mines, Que. 

In the metal mining industry, the Steel- 
workers and Iron Ore of Canada were 
parties to a three-year contract increasing 
wages of workers in Quebec and Newfound- 
land by 21 cents an hour. A number of 
unions in Manitoba bargaining jointly with 
Hudson Bay Mining and Smelting signed 
a two-year agreement that provides for 
wage increases of 8 to 10 cents an hour, 
depending on classification. 

In the manufacturing sector, the largest 
concentration of settlements was in the 
pulp and paper industry, where 12 major 
agreements covering more than 25,000 
workers were negotiated. In the eastern 
segment of the industry, improvements to 
employee benefit plans were the principal 
features of the settlements. 

Five of the pulp and paper settlements 
in eastern Canada were for a two-year 
term. Although they provided for no general 
wage increases, they granted 3-cent-an-hour 
adjustments for skilled trades. Five of the 
eastern Canadian settlements were nego- 
tiated for a period of one year; three of 
them granted no general wage increases 
except for a 3-cent-an-hour adjustment for 
skilled trades, two companies agreed to a 
general wage increase of 3 cents an hour. 

In British Columbia, 5,100 employees of 
five pulp and paper companies that had 
bargained together were covered by two 
settlements with the Papermakers and Pulp 
and Paper Mill Workers. The labour rates 
at these companies were increased by 8 
cents an hour in one-year contracts. 

Collective bargaining in the commercial 
printing industry resulted in two settlements 
covering 2,300 lithographers and printing 
pressmen. Locals of the Amalgamated 
Lithographers of America in London, 
Hamilton, Toronto, Ottawa and Montreal 
signed a two-year agreement with the Cana- 
dian Lithographers’ Association, represent- 
ing 43 member companies, granting wage 
increases ranging from 8 to 10 cents an 
hour in each year of the contract, depending 
upon classification. In Toronto, the Council 
of Printing Industries, bargaining represen- 
tative for 44 companies, negotiated a three- 
year agreement with the Printing Pressmen 
that includes general wage increases totalling 
32 cents an hour. 

(Continued on page 737) 


This review is prepared by the Collective Bargaining Section, Labour-Management 
Division, of the Economics and Research Branch. 
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WAGE SETTLEMENTS DURING THE FIRST HALF OF 1933, BY INDUSTRY 


Collective agreements covering 500 or more employees concluded between January 1 and June 30, 1963, excluding 
agreements in the construction industry and agreements with wage terms in piece or mileage rates only. The data are 
based on preliminary reports where copies of new collective agreements had not been received before compilation. 
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*The wage increases shown relate only to base rates, i.e., labour rates or their equivalent. Fractions of a cent are 
rounded to nearest cent. The data on the number of employees covered are approximate and include all classifications 
covered by the agreement. 
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Collective Bargaining Scene 


Agreements covering 500 or more employees, 
excluding those in the construction industry 


Part I—Agreements Expiring During August, September and October 
(except those under negotiation in July) 


Company and Location Union 


Assn. Patronale des Services Hospitaliers (5 
hospitals), Drummondville & other locations, 


WO, eesessernsesecseserentseesrcenenssessensaneeseesecnecessanceneeneenee Service Empl. Federation (CNTU) 
Crane) Limited..Montreal, ‘Ques (3.224). .caasss.cc00is Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Dominion Corset; Quebec, Que. ...2.0..5...0.- ks... cus Empl. Assn. (Ind.) 


Dominion Electrohome Industries, Kitchener, Ont. Nat. Council of Cdn. Labour (Ind.) 
Dominion Stores, Toronto & other locations, 


Certo Pe ee eee nae nate c sich sandea Coder ne orseees Retail, Wholesale Empl. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
ow Chemical, Samia, Ont) 22 hci 0, sgseteee esas Oil Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
DuPont of Canada, Shawinigan, Que. .................. Cellulose Wkrs. Assn. (Ind.) 
Food stores (various), Winnipeg & Transcona, 

Del citac Wee Ae OD, Fo retaelenaseed AHES «as Retail Clerks (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Maritime Tel. & Tel., company-wide ................00 I.B.E.W. (AFL-CIO/CLC) (traffic empl.) 
McIntyre Porcupine Mines, Schumacher, Ont. .... Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Quebec Natural Gas, Montreal, Que. ................. Chemical Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Shawinigan Power, province-wide, Que. ................ Empl. Assn. (Ind.) 


Pigalle (various), Wancouver & Victoria, 


ay Sa). enter). Jas cakes. Various unions 
Soo-Security Motorways, Ont., Man., Sask. & 
Aline ee eee ee ee ee et ee Teamsters (Ind.) 
Winnipeg Metro. (Transit Dept.), Man. .............. Street Railway Empl. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Part Il—Negotiations in Progress During July 


Bargaining 


Company and Location Union 


Belt Mfrs. Assn., Montreal, Que. .............c0se+ Ladies’ Garment Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Dore Nfld. Pulp & Paper, Corner Brook, 
Nfid. 


ope emery Ot EE OST Se co ni ne ae Paper Makers (AFL-CIO/CLC), Pulp & Paper 


Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) & others 
Canada Steamship Lines, Ont. & Que. ...........05: Railway Clerks (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
CBC company Wide ute. ete, Benicio colienate sees Public Service Empl. (ARTEC) (CLC) 
Celgar, Rayonier Canada & B.C. Forest Products, 
Watson Island, Woodfibre & Crofton, B.C. .... Cdn. Pulp & Paper Wkrs. (Ind.) 
Commission des Ecoles Catholiques, Montreal, 


COE Ecce ee a Baer NhBaig taatrarenctant derek. Public Service Empl. Federation (CNTU) 


; (maintenance empl.) 
Consolidated Paper, Cap de la Madeleine & Three 


Rivers, Ouew er ee ae ee aE Paper Makers (AFL-CIO/CLC) & Pulp & 
Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Consolidated Paper, Grand’Mere, Que. .............. Paper Makers (AFL-CIO/CLC) & Pulp & 
Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Consolidated Paper, Nicauba, Que. .............:.08. Bush Wkrs., Farmers’ Union (Ind.) 
Consolidated Paper, Shawinigan, Que. ................ Paper Makers (AFL-CIO/CLC) & Pulp & 
Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Denison Mines, Elliot Lake, Ont. ............:00c005 Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Dominion Oilcloth & Linoleum, Montreal, Que. CNTU-chartered local 
Dominion Steel & Coal, Montreal, Que. .............. Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Dominion Steel & Coal, Trenton, N-S. ................ Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Dominion Steel & Coal (Cdn. Bridge), Walker- 
WligOntt so eP. CAN cine tenale ncenek Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Dominion Stores, Montreal & vicinity, Que. ........ Retail Clerks (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Domtar Newsprint (Woodland Div.), Riviere ’ 

Jacques Cartier,” Que. G05). \:.... meinen ey nee ats Pulp & Paper Wkrs. Federation (CNTU) 
Domtar Newsprint (Donnacona Paper), Donna- ' 

reo 0 73 Mime 0 oA pe a pee A 32 oe Aah cage te ole Pulp & Paper Wkrs. Federation (CNTU) 
Domtar Pulp & Paper (Kraft & Boxboard Div.), ; 

EASON OE ten as ceo cert phon ancioara es Leah Pulp & Paper Wkrs. Federation (CNTU) 
Dress Mfrs. Guild, Toronto, Ont. .......2.2%5..20.54. Ladies’ Garment Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
DuPont of Canada, Maitland, Ont. ..................... Chemical Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Employing Printers’ Assn., Montreal, Que. ........ Bookbinders (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Employing Printers’ Assn., Montreal, Que. .......... Printing Pressmen (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
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Company and Location Union 


Gaspesia woods contractors, Chandler, Que. ........ Bush Wkrs., Farmers’ Union (Ind.) 
Hamilton: Gitye Ont eee eee Public Service Empl. (CLC) (outside empl.) 
Hotel Dieu St. Vallier, Chicoutimi, Que. ............ Service Empl. Federation (CNTU) 
House of Seagram, Que., Ont. & B.C. ................ Distillery Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Manitoba Rolling Mill, Selkirk, Man. .................. Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Miner: Rubber;- Granby. - Ques: c.s02..s.cssasasarssouettaces Rubber Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Molson’s: Brewerya' Montreal. eQuelee/... axiia...0 Empl. Assn. (Ind.) 
New Brunswick Power Commission, province- r 

Wide eens ee ee ee as I.B.E.W. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Ottawa Civic Hospital, Ottawa, Ont. ...............0.... Public Emp]. (CLC) 
Price Bros., Kenogami & Riverbend, Que. ......... Pulp & Paper Wkrs. Federation (CNTU) 
Quebec Cartier Mining, Port Cartier & Lac 

Jeannine; QUEL se ei: oe ea tte Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Quebec North Shore Paper, Baie Comeau, Que. Paper Makers (AFL-CIO/CLC) & Pulp & Paper 
Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Royal Alexandra Hospital, Edmonton, Alta. ...... Public Empl. (CLC) 
"ROARICOMPATY-Wide 0: serie Meet ais ee Aa Air Line Flight Attendants (CLC) 
TCA company=wide gee c.Wiiky,.Se ecesc ie tari Sales Empl. (Ind.) 
Wabasso Cotton, Grand’Mere, Shawinigan & 

Three p Rivers; “Ques 46ers 2 ee a United Textile Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Winnipeg General Hospital, Winnipeg, Man. ...... Public Empl. (CLC) 
Winnipes City, Mian ee ee ee te, Public Service Empl. (CLC) 
Winnipes Metro, (Mane... Public Service Empl. (CLC) 


Conciliation Officer 
Assn. Patronale des Services Hospitaliers, Quebec, 


Ques 5 ROE ee et ee Service Empl. Federation (CNTU) (male 
empl.) 
Assn. Patronale des Services Hospitaliers, Quebec 
QUO. vind csnss cossowastoenesnbretinceds, eee ee a gal ee ae Federation (CNTU) (female 
em 
Ayers Limited, Lachute, Que. (28)... eerie: 3 United Textile Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Council of Printing Industries, Toronto, Ont. .... Typographical pee (AFL-CIO/CLC) (com- 
posing room emp 
Domil Limited, Sherbrooke, Que. ........:.::se0e000 Textile Federation Pitntu) 
Dominion Rubber (Rubber Div.), St. Jerome, 
QE cee eae I eee ee Rubber Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Domtar Pulp & Paper, (Newsprint Div.), Red 
ROCK, VONG 6 Fite ac eet tec et eee Paper Makers (AFL-CIO/CLC), Pulp & Paper 
we “ie Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) & others 
Fittings “Limited, (Oshawa, Ont. <3.:crce.ssressecsocces Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Mamuttone Gite Out ia. crsggeeee tear eae Public Empl. (CLC) (office empl.) 
Hospitals (13), Montreal & other centres, Que. Service Empl. Federation (CNTU) (registered 
nurses ) 
K-V.P. ‘Company;-Espanolas Ont; £22". tees. Gapeses eye & Sawmill Wkrs.) (AFL- 
‘ CIO/C 
Ontario. Papers Thorold Ont-2 40 ee ere. Paper Mae (AFL-CIO/CLC), Pulp & Paper 
Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) & others 
R.G-A. Victor. Miontteal: Ouier eee eee ies Salaried Empl. Assn. (Ind.) 
Regent Knitting Mills, St. Jerome> Ques Ai. Textile Wkrs. Union (AFL- CIO/CLC) 
E. S. & A. Robinson (Can.), Leaside, Ont ae Printing Pressmen (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Stanrock Uranium Mines, Elliot Lake, Ont. ..... Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Shipping Federation of Canada, Halifax, NSS., 
Saint John, N.B., Montreal, Quebec & Three 


Rivers, Que. iste Ra ee Lt I.L.A. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Union composing rooms, Toronto, Ont. .............. Typographical Union (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Conciliation Board 
CBC, company-wide tn ee ee Broadcast Empl. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Domimion™ CodlbyGlace, Bay. (N.S, ee. Mine Wkrs. (Ind.) 
Dominion Rubber (Tire Div.), Kitchener, Ont. Rubber Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Falconbridge Nickel, Falconbridge, Outen ee. Mine, Mill & Smelter Wkrs. (Ind.) 
Goodyear Cotton, St. Hyacinthe, Ques. 2.2)... Textile Federation (CNTU) 
Marathon | CorpPort CArthurs.Oni. ae Carpenters (Lumber & Sawmill Wkrs.) (AFL- 
CIO/CEC) 
Old Sydney Collieries, Sydney Mines, N.S. ........ Mine Wkrs. (Ind.) 
Quebec Hydro- Electric Comm., Montreal, Que. Office Empl. Assn. (Ind.) 
Toronto General Hospital, Toronto, Ont Building Service Empl. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Post-Conciliation Bargaining 
B.C. Shipping Federation, various ports, B.C. ..... Longshoremen & Warehousemen (CLC) 


Arbitration 
(No cases during July) 


Work Stoppage 
(No cases during July) 
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Part {ll—Setflements Reached During July 1963 


(A summary of major terms on the basis of information immediately available. Figures 
on the number of employees covered are approximate.) 


ALUMINUM Co., KiITIMAT & KEMANO, B.C.—STEELWORKERS (AFL-CIO/CLC): 3-yr. agree- 
ment covering 1,800 empl—wage increases of 6¢ an hr. eff. June 21, 1963, 6¢ an hr. eff. June 
28, 1964 and 6¢ an hr. eff. June 27, 1965; shift wkrs. to be paid premium of 20¢ an hr. 
for work on statutory holidays (formerly double time); weekly sick benefit plan improved to 
provide 60 per cent of earnings, payable up to 96 wks. after third day of illness; rate for 
labourer after June 27, 1965 will be $2.43 an hr. 


Batuurst Power & Paper, BATHURST, N.B.—PAPERMAKERS (AFL-CIO/CLC), PULP & PAPER 
Mitt Wxrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) & OTHERS: 2-yr. agreement covering 810 empl.—no general 
wage changes; wage adjustment of 3¢ an hr. eff. July 15, 1963 for some skilled trades; employer 
contribution to hospital insurance increased by $1.50 a mo. for family coverage; evening and 
night shift premiums to be 8¢ and 11¢ respectively eff. January 1, 1964 (at present 7¢ and 10¢); 
4 wks. vacation after 23 yrs. of service eff. Jan. 1, 1964 (at present after 25 yrs.) and after 
20 yrs. of service eff. Jan. 1, 1965; compulsory union membership for new empl. and maintenance 
of membership for present empl.; preferential hiring for residents of Bathurst and union 
members; rate for labourer $2 an hr. 


B. A. Om, CLARKSON, ONT.—OIL WERs. (AFL-CIO/CLC): 2-yr. agreement covering 
500 empl.—wage increases of 7¢ an hr. eff. April 15, 1963 and 8¢ an hr. eff. April 15, 1964; 
rate for labourer after April 15, 1964 will be $2.15 an hr. 


Con. British ALUMINUM, BATE COMEAU, QUE.—METAL TRADES’ FEDERATION (CNTU): 1-yr. 
agreement covering 700 empl—wage increase of S¢ an hr. retroactive to April 1, 1963; wage 
Oeruth for skilled tradesmen; 6 paid holidays (formerly 5 paid holidays); rate for labourer 

m20> arty Hr. 


CNR, Nort Sypney, N.S.—I.L.A. (AFL-CIO/CLC): 2-yr. agreement covering 500 empl.— 
wage increases of 4¢ an hr. eff. Aug. 1, 1963 and 4¢ an hr. eff. Aug. 1, 1964; 3 wks. vacation 
after 3 yrs. of service (formerly after 15 yrs.); rate for freight handler/stevedore after Aug. 1, 
1964 will be $2.09 an hr. 


Davin & FRERE, MONTREAL, QuE.—EmpL. ASSN. (IND.): 3-yr. agreement covering 600 


. 


empl.—wage increases of 5¢ an hr. retroactive to May 23, 1962, 3¢ an hr. eff. July 19, 1963 and 
7¢ an hr. eff. May 25, 1964. 


Dom. STEEL & COAL, SYDNEY, N.S.—STEELWORKERS (AFL-CIO/CLC): 3-yr. agreement 
covering 2,700 empl.—wage increase of 43¢ an hr. eff. Aug. 2, 1964; employer contributions to 
welfare plan to be 6¢ an hr. (formerly 3¢ an hr.), to pension plan 64$¢ an hr. (formerly 34¢ 
an fee and to S.U.B. plan 5¢ an hr. (formerly 3¢ an hr.); rate for sweeper after Aug. 2, 1964 will 
be $2 an hr. 


Dress & SPORTSWEAR MeErRS. GUILD, MONTREAL, Que.—LapiEs’ GARMENT Wkxrs. (AFL- 
CIO/CLC): 3-yr. agreement covering 10,000 empl.—increase in piece rates of 44% for pressers, 
10% for finishers and 8% for operators eff. Aug. 1, 1963; increase in starting rates for unskilled 
empl. of 10¢ an hr. eff. Jan. 1, 1964 and 10¢ an hr. eff. July 1, 1964; other wage increases 
ranging from 10¢ to 35¢ an hr., depending on classification, to be granted in two steps. 


E. B. Eppy, Hutt, QuE.—PAPERMAKERS (AFL-CIO/CLC), Putp & PAPER MILL WKRS. 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) & OTHERS: l-yr. agreement covering 1,650 empl.—no general wage changes; 
evening and night shift premiums increased to 7¢ and 12¢ eff. May 1, 1963 (formerly 6¢ and 
11¢); 4 wks. vacation after 20 yrs. of service eff. May 1, 1963 (formerly after 25 yrs.); jury 
duty pay introduced; male empl. retiring at age 65 having 15 or more yrs. of service to be 
covered by group life insurance amounting to $2,000; employer contributions to group insurance 
plan increased by $6.50 a mo. for empl. with dependent coverage and by $3.50 a mo. for empl. 
with personal coverage eff. May 1, 1963; employer to increase contributions toward major 
medical plan to 85% for those empl. with dependent coverage (formerly 75%) and to 85% 
for those empl. with personal coverage (formerly 80%) eff. July 15, 1963 with deductible to be 
$25 (formerly $50); rate for labourer $1.90 an hr. 


EASTERN CAN. STEVEDORING & Four OTHERS, TORONTO, Ont=LLb.Aw (APL-CIO/CLC): 
2-yr. agreement covering 500 empl.—wage increases of 10¢ an hr. retroactive to Jan. 1, 1963 
and 9¢ an hr. eff. Jan. 1, 1964; welfare benefit increased from 11¢ to 13¢ an hr. eff. Jan. 1, 
1963 and to 15¢ an hr. eff. Jan. 1, 1964; rate for longshoreman after Jan. 1, 1964 will be 
$2.38 an hr. 


Fairey AVIATION, EASTERN PassaGe, N.S.—MACcHINISTS (AFL-CIO/CLC): 2-yr. agreement 
covering 1,000 empl.—wage increases of 5¢ an hr. retroactive to April 1, 1963, 3¢ an hr. eff. 
Oct. 1, 1963 and 2¢ an hr. eff. April 1, 1964; employer contribution to welfare plan to be 
50% (formerly 334%); rate for labourer after April 1, 1964 will be $1.71 an hr. 


Fispertes ASSN. & CoLp STORAGE COs., B.C.—UnITEp FISHERMEN (IND.) & NATIVE 
BROTHERHOOD (IND.) (SHORE WKRS.): l-yr. agreement covering 4,500 empl.—wage increase 
of 4%; pension vesting rights eff. after 10 yrs. of service; rate for female washer and line worker 


$1.64 an hr. and rate for male casual labourer $1.94 an hr. 
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FISHERIES ASSN. OF B.C.—UNITED FISHERMEN (IND.) (TENDERMEN): 1-yr. agreement 
covering 650 empl.—wage increase of 4%; rate for cook/deck-hand on Class A vessel under 
15 tons will be $349.25 a mo. 


FRASER Cos., ATHOLVILLE, EDMUNDSTON & NEWCASTLE, N.B.—PuLP & PAPER MILL WKRs. 
(AFL-CIO/CLC): 2-yr. agreement covering 1,100 empl.—no general wage changes; wage 
adjustment of 3¢ an hr. for maintenance wkrs.; evening and night shift premiums to be 8¢ and 
11¢ respectively eff. Jan. 1, 1964 (at present 7¢ and 10¢); 4 wks. vacation after 20 yrs. of 
service eff. Jan. 1, 1964 (at present after 25 yrs.); improved pension benefits; rate for labourer 
$1.98 an hr. 


Hote, Empress (CPR), VicTortA, B.C.—RAILWAY, TRANSPORT AND GENERAL WKRrs. (CLC): 
arbitration award establishing 3-yr. agreement covering 500 empl.—wage increases of 3¢ an hr. 
retroactive to March 1, 1962, 2¢ an hr. retroactive to March 1, 1963 and 2¢ an hr. eff. March 1, 
1964; additional classification adjustments; 4 wks. vacation after 25 yrs. of service (formerly after 
35 yrs.); rate for dining room waiter after March 1, 1964 will be $1.27 an hr. 


INTERNATIONAL NICKEL, SUDBURY & PORT COLBORNE, ONT.—STEELWORKERS (AFL-CIO/CLC): 
3-yr. agreement covering 13,500 empl.—wage increases of 3% eff. July 10, 1963, 24% eff. 
July 1964 and 24% eff. July 1965; compulsory check-off of $5 a mo. maintained as in previous 
agreement; P.S.I. Blue Plan with employer contributing 60% of premiums to supersede previous 
health insurance plans within 6 mos. of eff. date of agreement; weekly sickness and accident 
indemnity to be increased to $50 payable up to 32 wks. (formerly $40 payable up to 26 wks.) 
with employer paying 50% of premium; group life insurance to be increased to $5,000 (formerly 
$2,500) with employer paying 50% of premium; death benefit of $500 to be paid to beneficiary 
of empl. who dies after completing 6 mos. of continuous service; additional death benefits of 
$500 after 1 yr. of continuous service, $1,000 after 2 yrs. of continuous service, $1,500 after 
3 yrs. of continuous service, $2,000 after 4 yrs. of continuous service and $2,500 after 5 or 
more yrs. of credited service; new flat-rate pension plan supersedes previous wage-related 
retirement system: monthly pension for normal or late service retirement to be $5.75 multiplied 
by number of yrs. of employment with pay during most recent period of continuous service; 
monthly pension to be reduced by 4% for each full mo. by which age of empl. at date of 
early service retirement is less than 65; minimum monthly pension for empl. entitled to retire 
because of total and permanent disability to be calculated as if empl. had 15 yrs. of employment 
with pay; vesting at age 50 and after completion of 15 or more yrs. of continuous service, with 
deferred pension of $5.75 a mo. per yr. of continuous service payable at age 65; supplemental 
pension of 50¢ a mo. per yr. of employment with pay to be granted until retiring empl. becomes 
eligible for ow governmental old age security pension; rate for labourer after July 1965 will be 
$2.134¢ an hr. 


KIMBERLY-CLARK AND SPRUCE FALLS PAPER, KAPUSKASING & LONGLAC, ONT.—CARPENTERS 
(LUMBER & SAWMILL Wxrs.) (AFL-CIO/CLC): arbitration award establishing 27-mo. agreement 
covering 1,100 empl.—wage increases of 6¢ an hr. for day wkrs. and 2% for Piece wkrs. 
retroactive to Sept. 1, 1962; work week to be reduced from 44 to 40 hrs. eff. Sept. 1, 1963 
wie partial maintenance of weekly pay; rate for labourer after Sept. 1, 1963 will be $1.91 
an hr. 


K.V.P. COMPANY, EsPANOLA, ONT.—PAPERMAKERS (AFL-CIO/CLC), Purp & PAPER MILL 
Wxrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) & I.B.E.W. (AFL-CIO/CLC): 2-yr. agreement covering 750 empl.—no 
general wage changes; wage adjustment of 3¢ an hr. retroactive to May 1, 1963 for mechanics; 
evening and night shift premiums to be 8¢ and 11¢ respectively (formerly 7¢ and 10¢); 4 wks. 
vacation after 20 yrs. of service (formerly after 23 yrs.); employer to contribute $2.10 a mo. 
toward Ontario Hospital Insurance for all empl. eff. May 1, 1963 and $2.50 a mo. for married 
empl. oe May 1, 1964; pension vesting rights at age 45 after 10 yrs. of service; rate for labourer 

aman 2nr. 


MontTREAL Hat & Cap Mers. AssNn., MONTREAL, Que.—Hatrers (AFL-CIO/CLC): 3-yr. 
agreement covering 500 empl.—wage increase of 10¢ an hr. eff. July 15, 1963; increase of 
10¢ an hr. in minimum wage rates for all classifications except cutters and blockers, who 
will receive 15¢ an hr.; minimum starting rate for female apprentices to be 80¢ an hr.; work 
week to be reduced from 40 to 374 hrs. eff. June 1965 with maintenance of take-home pay; 
employers to contribute 4% of payroll for welfare purposes (formerly 34%) and 1% 
of payroll for union label and promotional work. 


NORTHERN Forest Propucts, Port ARTHUR, ONT.—CARPENTERS (LUMBER & SAWMILL 
Wxrs.) (AFL-CIO/CLC): 2-yr. agreement covering 650 empl.—wage increases of 6¢ an hr. 
for day wkrs. and 2% for piece wkrs. retroactive to Sept. 1, 1962; work week to be reduced 
from 44 to 40 hrs. eff. Sept. 1, 1963 with partial maintenance of weekly pay; rate for labourer 
after Sept. 1, 1963 will be $1.90 an hr. 


TCA, COMPANY-WIDE—AIRLINE PiLots (IND.): 27-mo. agreement covering 600 empl.—wage 
increases of $25 a mo. eff. July 1, 1963 and $25 a mo. eff. July 1, 1964. 


VANCOUVER City, B.C.—FIREFIGHTERS (AFL-CIO/CLC): 2-yr. agreement covering 650 
empl.—wage increase of 24% retroactive to March 1, 1963 for first-class firemen and higher 
ranks; adjustment in wage schedule for other ranks; work week reduced to 42 hrs. eff. Airg,»2; 


1964 (at present 48 hrs.); firemen to receive 14 calendar days holiday (formerly 10 statutory 
holidays), to be reduced to 11 calendar days eff. Jan. 1, 1964; rate for first-class fireman will be 
$495 a mo. 
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INTERNATIONAL LABOUR ORGANIZATION 
47th International Labour Conference 


Adopts Convention and Recommendation on guarding of machin- 
ery, Recommendation on termination of employment at initiative 


of employer. Elects 48 members of new enlarged Governing Body 


The 47th Session of the International 
Labour Conference, which opened on June 
5, ended in Geneva on June 26. The Session 
achieved these main results: 

—Adoption of a Convention and a 
Recommendation concerning the _ prohibi- 
tion of the sale, hire and use of inadequately 
guarded machinery (see text, page 685). 
The total number of International Labour 
Recommendations now stands at 119. 

—Adoption of a Recommendation con- 
cerning termination of employment at the 
initiative of the employer (see text, page 
689). The total number of International 
Labour Recommendations now stands at 
119. 

—Adoption of conclusions to serve as 
the basis for a Convention and a Recom- 
mendation concerning hygiene in commerce 
and offices. 

—Adoption of conclusions to serve as the 
basis for a Convention and a Recommenda- 
tion concerning benefits in the case of 
industrial accidents and occupational dis- 
eases. 

—Election of members of the Govern- 
ing Body of the International Labour Office. 

In addition, the Conference discussed a 
Report submitted by David A. Morse, ILO 
Director-General, which dealt with the ILO’s 
structure and programs. 

At mid-session, the attendance of dele- 
gates and technical advisers had reached 
the record number of 1,087. Of the 108 
ILO member countries, 102 were _repre- 
sented, most of them by full tripartite 
delegations. 

The session was opened on June 5 by 
Alexandre Parodi of France in his capacity 
as chairman of the outgoing Governing 
Body. The Conference then unanimously 
elected as its President Joseph Modupe 
Johnson, Federal Minister of Labour of 
Nigeria:,) Hi: -Robinson,« ..Canadian 
Employer Delegate was elected Employers’ 
Vice-President. 


Debate on South Africa 


Strong protests were voiced during the 
session against the presence of a South 
African delegation in defiance of a 1961 
Conference resolution advising that country 
to withdraw from the ILO until it had 
abandoned its policy of racial separation. 

This issue gave rise to a series of demon- 
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strations and incidents culminating in the 
resignation of Mr. Johnson as President of 
the Conference, the withdrawal of the 
delegations of 31 African and 5 Arab mem- 
ber States from the session, and a proposal, 
which was rejected, that the Conference 
should suspend its work. 


On June 18, the decision of the African 
delegations to take no further part in the 
current session as a sign of protest was 
made known to the Conference in a state- 
ment read by Mr. Johnson after his resigna- 
tion. This statement was followed by a 
statement by Mr. Morse. 


The withdrawal of the African and Arab 
delegations brought the number of 
countries represented down to 66. 


On June 21, the Conference voted 135 to 
3 with 57 abstentions to invalidate the 
credentials of the South African Worker 
Delegate. 


After the resignation of Mr. Johnson, the 
Conference elected Erik Dreyer, Govern- 
ment delegate of Denmark, as President 
of the Conference for the remainder of 
the session. 


Mr. Morse, in his statement on _ the 
South African question, proposed four 
“emergency measures” to make the ILO 
stand against South Africa’s policy of racial 
separation more effective, He proposed: 

—The exclusion of the Republic of 
South Africa from ILO meetings other 
than the International Labour Conference 
(whom all member countries have a con- 
stitutional right to attend); 

—The reference to the Security Council 
of the proposal for the expulsion of South 
Africa from the United Nations; 

—Full ILO co-operation in United 
Nations action relating to South Africa and 
in proceedings pending before the Inter- 
national Court of Justice regarding the 
practice of apartheid in the territory of 
South West Africa under South African 
mandate. 

—The immediate establishment of a 
commission to conduct a special investiga- 
tion into freedom from forced labour, free- 
dom of association and freedom from dis- 
crimination in South Africa, with authority 
to reach findings of law and fact and 
formulate recommendations. 
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The Director-General proposed that the 
human rights investigation should be 
entrusted to a “special commission of three 
members of the highest international 
reputation, chosen for their known inde- 
pendence and impartiality and serving in a 
personal capacity.” In view of the urgency 
of the matter, Mr. Morse asked for 
authority to appoint the members of the 
commission himself after consulting the 
officers of the Governing Body. 

The terms of reference of the commis- 
sion, as proposed by Mr. Morse, would be 
to examine the extent to which the law and 
practice in South Africa violate the funda- 
mental human rights set forth in ILO Con- 
ventions and Recommendations concerning 
forced labour and related matters, freedom 
of association and discrimination in respect 
of employment and occupation. 

The commission would, under the pro- 
posal, report to the Governing Body not 
later than May 1, 1964 and would include 
in its report, in addition to findings of law 
and fact, recommendations it might think 
proper for bringing the law and practice of 
South Africa into conformity with the 
appropriate ILO standards. 


Elections to the Governing Body 


Elections to the Governing Body were on 
the basis of 48 instead of 40 seats as 
previously. In the enlarged Governing 
Body there are 24 government seats, 12 
employers’ seats and 12 workers’ seats. 

Ten of the government seats. are 
permanently held by the following countries 
of “chief industrial importance”: Canada, 
China, France, Germany (Federal Repub- 
lic), iIndia;Italy, Japan, U.S5: Reunited 
Kingdom and United States. 

The 14 countries elected to regular 
membership of the Governing Body at the 
Conference were: Algeria, Australia, 
Brazil, Bulgaria, Ecuador, Gabon, Lebanon, 
Liberia, Mali, Mexico, Pakistan, Peru, 
Poland, Tanganyika. 

Kalmen Kaplansky, Director of the 
International Affairs Department, Canadian 
Labour Congress, was elected a regular 
member of the Workers’ Group of the new 
Governing Body. 


General Discussion and Reply 


A total of 169 speakers took part in the 
general discussion of the Director-General’s 
Report (L.G., May, p. 385). 

In his reply to the speakers, Mr. Morse 
proposed to continue the discussion as a 
whole at next year’s session. His Report 
would again be before the Conference, 
accompanied by some guidelines for further 
discussion and a concise up-to-date account 
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ot recent ILO activities. The full record of 
the two successive sessions would then 
be the basis upon which conclusions might 
be drawn. 

Mr. Morse noted, however, that if the 
discussion this year had been incomplete, 
it had nevertheless been extensive and that 
on some questions the concensus seemed to 
be such that further detailed consideration 
by the Conference could be regarded as 
unnecessary. 

In outlining his views on the continua- 
tion of the Conference next year, Mr. 
Morse suggested that attention be focused 
mainly on five of the questions dealt with 
in his Report. These were: 

—trade unions and labour relations in 
developing countries; : 

—incomes; 

—the status 
workers; 

—arrangements for regional action; and 

—arrangements for dealing with industry 
problems on an industry-by-industry basis. 

Mr. Morse anticipated that, apart from 
the general discussion on his Report, cer- 
tain other structural questions might be 
expected to arise in the form of draft 
resolutions. He did not feel that this year’s 
moratorium on resolutions should be ex- 
tended for another year. He felt that there 
might even be some advantage in putting 


and conditions of the 


“Is it too optimistic to think that old and 
deeply rooted antagonisms are progressively 
diminishing and that a notion of world 
well-being has now emerged that transcends 
the quarrels of nations or systems—even 
that those systems which seemed most 
fundamentally opposed are tending to draw 
closer together with a greater need for jus- 
tice being felt on the one hand and a 
greater need for freedom on the other? 
Is it not a favourable sign that the problems 
of the countries we agree to call ‘develop- 
ing’ are coming more and more to the fore- 
front in~ the work of the international 
organizations, of our own especially? And 
if we still live in a dangerous world, may 
we not consider it a little less dangerous 
today then yesterday? 

“It is in any case up to our Organization, 
which is concerned pre-eminently with 
human relations, to give more substance to 
this hope that I tentatively express. Ours is 
one of those places in the world where the 
spirit of co-operation—between classes, be- 
tween races, between countries—must grow 
stronger. This is the JILO’s very raison 
‘Letom aan 

—Alexandre Parodi, Chairman, ILO Gov- 
erning Body, opening 47th International 
Labour Conference. 
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certain ideas to the test of a vote. “The 
initiative in this respect lies with delegates,” 
he commented. 

Mr. Morse listed several elements in the 
suggested program that he thought the ILO 
could get on with promptly. These included 
the ILO’s new program dealing with social 
aspects of automation, studies to help define 
a “strategy for labour relations” in concrete 
terms and steps to bring the ILO’s labour 
relations activities together into a more inte- 
grated whole. 

One of the general conclusions drawn by 
Mr. Morse from the general discussion this 
year was a “strong reaffirmation of the 
tripartite principle.” 


Canadian Worker Delegate 


“The trade union movement of Canada 
welcomes every effort to relieve tensions, 
to create undersanding, and to find common 
solutions to the grave economic and social 
problems of our day,” said Joseph Morris, 
Canadian Worker Delegate, during the dis- 
cussion on the Director-General’s Report. 
Mr. Morris, an Executive Vice-President 
of the CLC, was the only member of the 
Canadian delegation who spoke in the dis- 
cussion. 

“We do not believe, however,” he went 
on, “that the achievements of this task 
would be facilitated by compromising on 
fundamental principles and commitments.” 
We might agree with the Director-General 
that it would be unrealistic for the ILO to 
become the advocate of one system or 
set of institutions in opposition to others, 
but this did not mean that “we in the inter- 
national trade union movement should be 
asked, while pinpointing international 
objectives or defining international stand- 
ards of behaviour, to compromise with 
basic principles upon which our movement 
is founded, and which have become the 
very reason for our existence.” 

Many in the workers’ group have felt 
uneasy at times about some of the state- 
ments emanating from the ILO on the ques- 
tion of wages and incomes, the speaker said. 
“They have a familiar ring, which we often 
hear in our own respective countries, about 
the need for restraint in wages, about the 
priorities in investment policies pursued by 
governments and many related subjects.” 
Mr. Morris accordingly suggested that the 
chapter on this subject in the Director- 
General’s Report should be _ carefully 
reviewed so that any misunderstanding 
about the policy of the ILO might be 
avoided. 

The speaker said that he was particularly 
pleased that the Director-General had 
reiterated the importance of the ILO in the 
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field of standard-setting. Referring to the 
“fiction’»\ithat’ the role’ of the ILO is 
finished as far as the industrially advanced 
countries are concerned, and that it must 
concentrate solely on economic and 
technical assistance to the developing 
countries, Mr. Morris said the work of the 
ILO in the advanced industrial countries 
had not been, and never would be com- 
pleted. 

“Changing circumstances and continuous 
economic growth and development create 
new social and economic problems which 
can only be dealt with on an international 
scale,” he said. “We are convinced that 
economically advanced countries have as 
much to gain from ILO activities as the 
developing countries.” 


Instruments Adopted 


The Convention concerning the guarding 
of machinery was adopted by a vote of 201 
to 0 with 1 abstention. 

This instrument applies to all power- 
driven machinery, new or second-hand. It 
also provides that the competent authority 
in each country shall determine whether 
and how far machinery, new or second- 
hand, operated by manual power presents a 
risk of injury to the worker and shall be 
considered as machinery for the purpose of 
the application of the Convention. This 
decision shall be taken after consultation 
with the most representative organizations 
of employers and workers concerned. The 
initiative as regards this consultation can 
be taken by any such organization. 

The provisions of the Convention apply 
only partially to certain specified types of 
mobile machinery. 

A country may, under the terms of the 
Convention, be exempted temporarily from 
the provisions concerning the sale, hire, 
transfer in any other manner and exhibition 
of machinery without appropriate guards 
or concerning the use of such machinery. 

The provisions of the Convention apply 
to all branches of economic activity unless 
the ratifying country specifies a more 
limited application by a declaration 
appended to its ratification. 

The Convention makes it incumbent on 
ratifying countries to take all necessary 
measures, including the provision of appro- 
priate penalties, to ensure the effective 
enforcement of its provisions. 

The full text of the Convention is re- 
printed below. 

Recommendation concerning the guarding 
of machinery was adopted by a vote of 
204 to 0 with 1 abstention. 

This instrument extends to manufacture 
the prohibition applied in the Convention 
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to the sale, hire, transfer in any other 
manner, and exhibition of machinery with- 
out appropriate guards. It provides that, 
in specifying the types of machinery covered 
by the prohibition, account should also be 
taken of all working parts which, while in 
operation, may produce flying particles, 
and all parts which are under dangerous 
electrical pressure. 

In addition, the Recommendation lays 
down that machinery should be so con- 
structed as to exclude as far as possible any 
danger to which a person working on the 
machines may be exposed, taking account 


of the nature of the materials or the type | 


of danger. The Recommendation applies 
to all branches of economic activity. 

The full text of the Recommendation is 
reprinted below. 


The Recommendation concerning the 
termination of employment at the initiative 
of the employer was adopted by a vote of 
196 to 14 with 10 abstentions. 


This new instrument is divided into two 
main parts. The first sets forth standards of 
general application; the second contains 
supplementary provisions concerning reduc- 
tion of the work force. 


The underlying principle, stated at the 
outset, is that “termination of employment 
should not take place unless there is a 
valid reason for such termination connected 
with the capacity or conduct of the worker 
or based on the operational requirements of 
the undertaking, establishment or service.” 


The Recommendation lists certain specific 
reasons that are not to be regarded as valid 
for termination of employment. These in- 
clude: 

—union membership or participation in 
union activities outside working hours or, 
with the consent of the employer, within 
working hours; 

—seeking office as, or acting or having 
acted in the capacity of, a workers’ repre- 
sentative; 

—the filing in good faith of a complaint 
or the participation in a proceeding against 
an employer involving alleged violation of 
laws or regulations; or 

—race, colour, sex, marital status, reli- 
gion, political opinion, national extraction 
or social origin. 


The Recommendation provides that a 
worker who thinks his employment has 
been unjustifiably terminated should be en- 
titled to appeal, within a reasonable time, 
against that termination to a body estab- 
lished under a collective agreement or to 
a neutral body such as a court, an arbitrator, 
an arbitration committee or a similar body. 

The Recommendation states that a worker 
whose employment is to be terminated 
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should be entitled to a reasonable period 
of notice or compensation in lieu of notice. 


The supplementary provisions provide 
that “when a reduction of the work force 
is contemplated, consultation with workers’ 
representatives should take place as early 
as possible on all appropriate questions.” 


The full text of the Recommendation is 
reprinted below. 


Preparation of new Standards 


Two items on the agenda—hygiene in 
commerce and offices, and benefits in case 
of industrial accidents and occupational dis- 
eases—were before the Conference for first 
discussion, with a view to the elaboration of 
new international labour standards. The 
conclusions adopted by the Conference on 
these two questions will serve as a basis for 
the preparation, after consultation with 
governments, of draft instruments to be 
submitted to next year’s Conference for 
final decision. 


In adopting the report of the technical 
committee set up to examine the question 
of hygiene in commerce and offices, the 
Conference opened the way for the adoption 
next year of two new instruments—a Rec- 
ommendation containing detailed provisions 
and a Convention setting forth general 
principles. It was an exceptional procedure 
for a Conference committee to begin by 
considering the terms of a draft Recom- 
mendation before taking up conclusions of 
a more general nature for inclusion in a 
draft Convention. 

The Conference adopted the report of 
the Committee it had set up to consider 
the question of benefits in the case of indus- 
trial accidents and occupational diseases. 
This report looks forward to the adoption 
next year of two new _ instruments— 
a Convention supplemented by a Recom- 
mendation. It was agreed in principle that 
the scope of the Convention ought to be 
broad enough to cover under its protective 
provisions both industrial accidents and 
occupational diseases in all economic sectors. 

The Conference also adopted conclusions 
to be incorporated into a Recommendation 
to supplement the Convention. These con- 
tain more detailed provisions and more 
advanced standards to guide member States 
at different stages of development of their 
systems. 


Canadian Participation 


Canadians served on conference com- 
mittees as follows: Kalmen Kaplansky on 
the standing orders committee; T. H. Robin- 
son (substitute W. D. H. Frechette) on the 
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committee on the application of conven- 
tions and recommendations, on the com- 
mittee on guarding of machinery (substitute 
A. C. Watt), on the committee on termina- 
tion of employment (substitute Peter Stev- 
ens), on the committee on hygiene in shops 
and offices (substitute George Lach), and on 
the committee on social security (substitute 
Armand Trottier); Joseph Morris on the 


committee on application of conventions 
and recommendations; Jean-Paul Geoffroy 
on the committee on guarding of machinery; 
J. F. Walter on the committee on termina- 
tion of employment; J. F. Simonds on the 
committee on hygiene in shops and offices; 
and F. C. Bodie on the committee on 
social security. 


Text of Convention Concerning Guarding of Machinery 


The General Conference of the International 
Labour Organization, 

Having been convened at Geneva by the 
Governing Body of the International 
Labour Office, and having met in its Forty- 
seventh Session on 5 June 1963, and 

Having decided upon the adoption of certain 
proposals with regard to the prohibition of 
the sale, hire and use of inadequately 
guarded machinery, which is the fourth 
item on the agenda of the session, and 

Having determined that these proposals shall 
take the form of an international Conven- 
tion, 

adopts this 25th day of June of the year one 
thousand nine hundred and sixty-three the fol- 
lowing Convention, which may be cited as the 
Guarding of Machinery Convention, 1963: 


PART I. GENERAL PROVISIONS 


Article 1 

1. All power-driven machinery, new or sec- 
ond-hand, shall be considered as machinery for 
the purpose of the application of this Conven- 
tion. 

2. The competent authority in each country 
shall determine whether and how far machinery, 
new or second-hand, operated by manual power 
presents a risk of injury to the worker and 
shall be considered as machinery for the pur- 
pose of the application of this Convention. 
Such decisions shall be taken after consultation 
with the most representative organizations of 
employers and workers concerned. The initia- 
tive for such consultation can be taken by any 
such organization. 

3. The provisions of this Convention— 

(a) apply to road and rail vehicles during loco- 
motion only in relation to the safety of 
the operator or operators; 

(b) apply to mobile agricultural machinery 
only in relation to the safety of workers 
employed in connection with such machin- 
ery. 

PART II. SALE, HIRE, TRANSFER IN ANY 

OTHER MANNER AND EXHIBITION 


Article 2 

1. The sale and hire of machinery of which 
the dangerous parts specified in paragraphs 3 
and 4 of this Article are without appropriate 
guards shall be prohibited by national laws or 
regulations or prevented by other equally effec- 
tive measures. 

2. The transfer in any other manner and 
exhibition of machinery of which the dangerous 
parts specified in paragraphs 3 and 4 of this 
Article are without appropriate guards shall, 
to such extent as the competent authority may 
determine, be prohibited by national laws or 
regulations or prevented by other equally effec- 
tive measures: Provided that during the exhibi- 
tion of machinery the temporary removal of 
the guards in order to demonstrate the ma- 
chinery shall not be deemed to be an infringe- 
ment of this provision as long as appropriate 
precautions to prevent danger to persons are 
taken. 
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3. All set-screws, bolts and keys, and, to 
the extent prescribed by the competent author- 
ity, other projecting parts of any moving part 
of machinery also liable to present danger to 
any person coming into contact with them 
when they are in motion, shall be so designed, 
sunk or protected as to prevent such danger. 

4, All flywheels, gearing, cone and cylinder 
friction drives, cams, pulleys, belts, chains, 
pinions, worm gears, crank arms and slide 
blocks, and, to the extent prescribed by the 
competent authority, shafting (including the 
journal ends) and other transmission machin- 
ery also liable to present danger to any person 
coming into contact with them when they are 
in motion, shall be so designed or protected 
as to prevent such danger. Controls also shall 
be so designed or protected as to prevent 


danger. 
Article 3 


1. The provisions of Article 2 do not apply 
to machinery or dangerous parts thereof speci- 
fied in that Article which— 

(a) are, by virtue of their construction, as safe 
as if they were guarded by appropriate 
safety devices; or 

(b) are intended to be so installed or placed 
that, by virtue of their installation or posi- 
tion, they are as safe as if they were 
guarded by appropriate safety devices. 

2. The prohibition of the sale, hire, transfer 
in any other manner or exhibition of machinery 
provided for in paragraph 1 of Article 2 does 
not apply to machinery by reason only of the 
machinery being so designed that the require- 
ments of paragraphs 3 and 4 of that Article 
are not fully complied with during maintenance, 
lubrication, setting-up and adjustment, if such 
operations can be carried out in conformity 
with accepted standards of safety 

3, The provisions of Article 2 do not prohibit 
the sale or transfer in any other manner of 
machinery for storage, scrapping or recondition- 
ing, but such machinery shall not be sold, 
hired, transferred in any other manner or 
exhibited after storage or reconditioning unless 
protected in conformity with the said provi- 
sions. 

Article 4 

The obligation to ensure compliance with the 
provisions of Article 2 shall rest on the vendor, 
the person letting out on hire or transferring 
the machinery in any other manner, oF the 
exhibitor and, where appropriate under national 
laws or regulations, on their respective agents. 
This obligation shall rest on the manufacturer 
when he sells machinery, lets it out on hire, 
transfers it in any other manner or exhibits it. 

Article 5 

1. Any Member may provide for a temporary 
exemption from the provisions of Article 2. 

2. The duration of such temporary exemp- 
tion, which shall in no case exceed three years 
from the coming into force of the Convention 
for the Member concerned, and any other 
conditions relating thereto, shall be prescribed 
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by national laws or regulations or determined 
by other equally effective measures. 

3. In the application of this Article the 
competent authority shall consult the most 
representative organizations of employers and 
workers concerned and, as appropriate, manu- 
facturers’ organizations. 

PART III. USE 
Article 6 

1. The use of machinery any dangerous part 
of which, including the point of operation, is 
without appropriate guards shall be prohibited 
by national laws or regulations or prevented 
by other equally effective measures: Provided 
that where this prohibition cannot fully apply 
without preventing the use of the machinery 
it shall apply to the extent that the use of the 
machinery permits. 

2. Machinery shall be so guarded as to 
ensure that national regulations and standards 
of occupational safety and hygiene are not 


infringed. 
Article 7 


The obligation to ensure compliance with 
the provisions of Article 6 shall rest on the 


employer. 
Article 8 


1. The provisions of Article 6 do not apply 
to machinery or parts thereof which, by virtue 
of their construction, installation or position, 
are as safe as if they were guarded by appro- 
priate safety devices. ‘ 

2. The provisions of Article 6 and Article 11 
do not prevent the maintenance, lubrication, 
setting-up or adjustment of machinery or parts 
thereof carried out in conformity with accepted 
standards of safety. 

Article 9 

1. Any Member may provide for a temporary 
exemption from the provisions of Article 6. 

2. The duration of such temporary exemp- 
tion, which shall in no case exceed three years 
from the coming into force of the Convention 
for the Member concerned, and any other 
conditions relating thereto, shall be prescribed 
by national laws or regulations or determined 
by other equally effective measures. 

3. In the application of this Article the 
competent authority shall consult the most 
representative organizations of employers and 
workers concerned. 

Article 10 

1. The employer shall take steps to bring 
national laws or regulations relating to the 
guarding of machinery to the notice of workers 
and shall instruct them, as and where appro- 
priate, regarding the dangers arising and the 
precautions to be observed in the use of 
machinery. 

2. The employer shall establish and maintain 
such environmental conditions as not to en- 
danger workers employed on machinery covered 
by this Convention. 

Article I] 

1. No worker shall use any machinery with- 
out the guards provided being in position, nor 
shall any worker be required to use any 
machinery without the guards provided being 
in position. 

2. No worker using machinery shall make 
inoperative the guards provided, nor shall such 
guards be made inoperative on any machinery 
to be used by any worker. 

Article 12 

The ratification of this Convention shall not 
affect the rights of workers under national 
social security or social insurance legislation. 

Article 13 

The provisions of this Part of this Convention 
relating to the obligations of employers and 
workers shall, and in so far as the competent 
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authority so determines, apply to self-employed 


workers. 
Article 14 

The term “employer” for the purpose of this 
Part of this Convention includes, where appro- 
priate under national laws or regulations, a 
prescribed agent of the employer. 

PART IV. MEASURES OF APPLICATION 
Article 15 

1. All necessary measures, including the pro- 
vision of appropriate penalties, shall be taken 
to ensure the effective enforcement of the 
provisions of this Convention. 

2. Each Member which ratifies this Conven- 
tion undertakes to provide appropriate inspec- 
tion services for the purpose of supervising the 
application of the provisions of the Convention, 
or to satisfy itself that appropriate inspection is 


carried out. 
Article 16 

Any national laws or regulations giving effect 
to the provisions of this Convention shall be 
made by the competent authority after consul- 
tation with the most representative organizations 
of employers and workers concerned and, as 
appropriate, manufacturers’ organizations. 


PART V. SCOPE 
Article 17 

1. The provisions of this Convention apply 
to all branches of economic activity unless the 
Member ratifying the Convention specifies a 
more limited application by a declaration 
appended to its ratification. 

2. In cases where a declaration specifying a 
more limited application is made— 

(a) the provisions of the Convention shall be 
applicable as a minimum to undertakings 
or branches of economic activity in respect 
of which the competent authority, after 
consultation with the labour inspection 
services and with the most representative 
organizations of employers and workers 
concerned, determines that machinery is 
extensively used; the initiative for such 
consultation can be taken by any such 
organization; 

(b) the Member shall indicate in its reports 
under article 22 of the Constitution of the 
International Labour Organization any 
progress which may have been made with 
a view towards wider application of the 
provisions of this Convention. 

3. Any Member which has made a declara- 
tion in pursuance of paragraph 1 of this Article 
may at any time cancel that declaration in 
whole or in part by a subsequent declaration. ' 


PART VI. FINAL PROVISIONS 
Article 18 
The formal ratifications of this Convention 
shall be communicated to the Director-General 
of the International Labour Office for regis- 


tration. 
Article 19 

1. This Convention shall be binding only 
upon those Members of the _ International 
Labour Organization whose ratifications have 
been registered with the Director-General. 

2. It shall come into force twelve months 
after the date on which the ratifications of two 
Members have been registered with the Direc- 
tor-General. 

3. Thereafter, this Convention shall come 
into force for any Member twelve months after 
the date on which its ratification has been 


registered. 
Article 20 
1. A Member which has ratified this Con- 
vention may denounce it after the expiration of 
ten years from the date on which the Conven- 
tion first comes into force, by an act com- 
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municated to the Director-General of the 
International Labour Office for registration. 
Such denunciation shall not take effect until 
one year after the date on which it is registered. 


2. Each Member which has ratified this Con- 
vention and which does not, within the year 
following the expiration of the period of ten 
years mentioned in the preceding paragraph, 
exercise the right of denunciation provided for 
in this Article, will be bound for another period 
of ten years and, thereafter, may denounce this 
Convention at the expiration of each period of 
ten years under the terms provided for in this 
Article. 


Article 21 


1. The Director-General of the International 
Labour Office shall notify all Members of the 
International Labour Organization of the regis- 
tration of all ratifications and denunciations 
communicated to him by the Members of the 
Organization. 


2. When notifying the Members of the Or- 
ganization of the registration of the second 
ratification communicated to him, the Director- 
General shall draw the attention of the Mem- 
bers of the Organization to the date upon which 
the Convention will come into force. 


Article 22 


The Director-General of the International 
Labour Office shall communicate to the Secre- 
tary-General of the United Nations for registra- 


tion in accordance with article 102 of the 
Charter of the United Nations full particulars 
of all ratifications and acts of denunciation 
registered by him in accordance with the pro- 
visions of the preceding Articles. 

Article 23 

At such times as it may consider necessary 
the Governing Body of the International 
Labour Office shall present to the General Con- 
ference a report on the working of this Con- 
vention and shall examine the desirability of 
placing on the agenda of the Conference the 
question of its revision in whole or in part. 

Article 24 

1. Should the Conference adopt a new Con- 
vention revising this Convention in whole or 
in part, then, unless the new Convention other- 
wise provides— 

(a) the ratification by a Member of the 
new revising Convention shall ipso jure involve 
the immediate denunciation of this Convention, 
notwithstanding the provisions of Article 20 
above, if and when the new revising Convention 
shall have come into force; 

(b) as from the date when the new revising 
Convention comes into force this Convention 
shall cease to be open to ratification by the 
Members. 

2. This Convention shall in any case remain 
in force in its actual form and content for 
those Members which have ratified it but have 
not ratified the revising Convention. 

Article 25 

The English and French versions of the text 

of this Convention are equally authoritative. 


Text of Recommendation Concerning Guarding of Machinery 


The General Conference of the International 
Labour Organization, 

Having been convened at Geneva by the 
Governing Body of the International 
Labour Office, and having met in its Forty- 
seventh Session on 5 June 1963, and 

Having decided upon the adoption of certain 
proposals with regard to the prohibition 
of the sale, hire and use of inadequately 
guarded machinery, which is the fourth 
item on the agenda of the session, and 

Having determined that these proposals shall 
take the form of a Recommendation sup- 
plementing the Guarding of Machinery 
Convention, 1963, 

adopts this 25th day of June of the year one 
thousand nine hundred and sixty-three the fol- 
lowing Recommendation, which may be cited 
as the Guarding of Machinery Recommenda- 
tion, 1963: 


I. MANUFACTURE, SALE, HIRE, TRANS- 
FER IN ANY OTHER MANNER AND 
EXHIBITION 


1. (1) The manufacture, sale, hire, and, to 
such extent as the competent authority may 
determine, the transfer in any other manner 
and exhibition of specified types of machinery 
should be prohibited by national laws or regu- 
lations or prevented by other equaily effective 
measures when this machinery, as defined in 
Article 1 of the Guarding of Machinery Con- 
vention, 1963, comprises, in addition to the 
parts specified in Article 2 thereof, dangerous 
working parts (at the point of operation) which 
are without appropriate guards. 

(2) The provisions of subparagraph (1) of 
this Paragraph and of Paragraph 2 should be 
considered in the design of the machinery in 
question. ‘ 

(3) The types of machinery referred to in 
subparagraph (1) should be specified by na- 
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tional laws or regulations or other equally 

effective measures. 

2. In specifying the types of machinery 
covered by Paragraph 1 account should also 
be taken of the following provisions: 

(a) all working parts of machinery which, 
while in operation, may produce flying 
particles should be adequately guarded in 
such a manner as to ensure the safety of 
the operators; 

(b) all parts of machinery which are under 
dangerous electrical pressure should be pro- 
tected in such a manner as to give com- 
plete protection to the workers; 

(c) wherever possible, automatic safeguards 
should protect persons when machinery is 
being started, is in operation or is being 
stopped; 

(d) machinery should be so constructed as 
to exclude as far as possible any dangers 
other than those specified in this Para- 
graph to which a person working on the 
machines may be exposed, taking account 
of the nature of the materials or the type 
of danger. 

3. (1) The provisions of Paragraph 1 do not 
apply to machinery or working parts thereof 
specified in that Paragraph which— j 
(a) are, by virtue of their construction, as 
safe as if they were guarded by appropriate 
safety devices; or t 
(b) are intended to be so installed or placed 
that, by virtue of their installation or position, 
they are as safe as if they were guarded by 
appropriate safety devices. 

(2) The prohibition of the manufacture, sale, 
hire, transfer in any other manner, or exhibition 
of machinery provided for in Paragraph 1 does 
not apply to machinery by reason only of the 
machinery being so designed that the require- 
ments of that Paragraph concerning guarding 
are not fully complied with during maintenance, 
lubrication, setting-up and adjustment, if such 
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operations can be carried out in conformity 
with accepted standards of safety. 

(3) The provisions of Paragraph 1 do not 
prohibit the sale or transfer in any other manner 
of machinery for storage, scrapping or recon- 
ditioning, but such machinery should not be 
sold, hired, transferred in any other manner 
or exhibited after storage or reconditioning 
unless protected in conformity with the said 
provisions. 

4, The obligation to ensure compliance with 
the provisions of Paragraph 1 should rest on 
the manufacturer, the vendor, the person letting 
out on hire or transferring the machinery in 
any other manner or the exhibitor, and, where 
appropriate under national laws or regulations, 
their respective agents. 

5. (1) Any Member may provide for a tem- 
porary exemption from the provisions of 
Paragraph 1. 

(2) The duration of such temporary exemp- 
tion, which should in no case exceed three years, 
and any other conditions relating thereto, 
should be prescribed by national laws or regu- 
lations or determined by other equally effective 
measures. 

(3) In the application of this Paragraph the 
competent authority should consult the most 
representative organizations of employers and 
workers concerned and, as appropriate, manu- 
facturers’ organizations. 

6. Any operating instructions for machinery 
should be based on safe methods of operation. 


II. USE 

7. (1) The use of machinery any dangerous 
part of which, including the point of operation, 
is without appropriate guards should be pro- 
hibited by national laws or regulations or pre- 
vented by other equally effective measures: 
Provided that where this prohibition cannot 
fully apply without preventing the use of the 
machinery it should apply to the extent that 
the use of the machinery permits. 

(2) Machinery should be so guarded as to 
ensure that national regulations and standards 
of occupational safety and hygiene are not 
infringed. 

8. The obligation to ensure compliance with 
the provisions of Paragraph 7 should rest on 
the employer. 

9. (1) The provisions of Paragraph 7 do not 
apply to machinery or parts thereof which, by 
virtue of their construction, installation or 
position, are as safe as if they were guarded 
by appropriate safety devices. 

(2) The provisions of Paragraph 7 and Para- 
graph 12 do not prevent the maintenance, 
lubrication, setting-up or adjustment of machin- 
ery or parts thereof carried out in conformity 
with accepted standards of safety. 

10. (1) Any Member may provide for a 
temporary exemption from the provisions of 
Paragraph 7. 

(2) The duration of such temporary exemp- 
tion, which should in no case exceed three 
years, and any other conditions relating thereto, 
should be prescribed by national laws or regu- 
lations or determined by other equally effective 
measures. 

(3) In the application of this Paragraph the 
competent authority should consult the most 
representative organizations of employers and 
workers concerned. 

11. (1) The employer should take steps to 
bring national laws or regulations relating to 
the guarding of machinery to the notice of 
workers and should instruct them, as and where 
appropriate, regarding the dangers arising and 
the precautions to be observed in the use of 
machinery. 
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(2) The employer should establish and main- 
tain such environmental conditions as not to 
endanger workers employed on machinery 
covered by this Recommendation. 


12. (1) No worker should use any machinery 
without the guards provided being in position, 
nor should any worker be required to use any 
machinery without the guards provided being 
in position. 

(2) No worker using machinery should make 
inoperative the guards provided, nor should 
such guards be made inoperative on any 
machinery to be used by any worker. 

13. The rights of workers under national 
social security or social insurance legislation 
should not be affected by the application of 
this Recommendation. 

14. The provisions of this part of this Recom- 


“mendation relating to the obligations of em- 


ployers and workers should, if and in so far as 
the competent authority so determines, be 
applied to self-employed workers. 

15. The term “employer” for the purpose of 
this part of this Recommendation includes, 
where appropriate under national laws and 
regulations, a prescribed agent of the employer. 


III. SCOPE 


16. This Recommendation applies 
branches of economic activity. 


to all 


IV. MISCELLANEOUS PROVISIONS 


17. (1) All necessary measures should be 
taken to ensure the effective enforcement of the 
provisions of this Recommendation. Such 
measures should include the fullest possible 
detailed specification of the means by which 
machinery or certain types thereof may be 
regarded as appropriately guarded, provision for 
effective inspection and provision for appro- 
priate penalties. 

(2) Each Member should provide appro- 
priate inspection services for the purpose of 
supervising the application of this Recommen- 
dation, or satisfy itself that appropriate inspec- 
tion is carried out. 

18. (1) Members exporting or importing 
machinery should enter into bilateral or multi- 
lateral arrangements providing for mutual con- 
sultation and co-operation concerning the 
application of the Guarding of Machinery 
Convention, 1963, and [on] this Recommenda- 
tion in respect of transactions having an inter- 
national character for the sale or hire of 
machinery. 

(2) Such arrangements should provide, in 
particular, for uniformity in occupational safety 
and hygiene standards relating to machinery. 

(3) In making such arrangements, Members 
should have regard to the relevant Model Codes 
of Safety Regulations and Codes of Practice 
published from time to time by the Interna- 
tional Labour Office, and to the appropriate 
standards of international organizations for 
standardization. 

19. National laws or regulations giving effect 
to the provisions of this Recommendation 
should be made by the competent authority 
after consultation with the most representative 
organizations of employers and workers con- 
cerned and, as appropriate, manufacturers’ 
organizations. 
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Text of Recommendation Concerning Termination of Employment at 
Initiative of Employer 


The General Conference of the International 
Labour Organization, 

Having been convened by the Governing 
Body of the International Labour Office, 
and having met in its 47th Session on 
5 June 1963, and 

Having decided upon the adoption of certain 
proposals with regard to termination of 
employment at the initiative of the em- 
ployer, which is the fifth item on the 
agenda of the session, and 

Having determined that these proposals shall 
take the form of a Recommendation, 

adopts this 26th day of June of the year one 
thousand nine hundred and _ sixty-three the 
following Recommendation, which may be cited 
as the Termination of Employment Recom- 
mendation, 1963: 


I. METHODS OF IMPLEMENTATION 


1. Effect may be given to this Recommenda- 
tion through national laws or regulations, 
collective agreements, works rules, arbitration 
awards, or court decisions or in such other 
manner consistent with national practice as 
may be appropriate under national conditions. 


II. STANDARDS OF GENERAL 
APPLICATION 


2. (1) Termination of employment should 
not take place unless there is a valid reason 
for such termination connected with the capac- 
ity or conduct of the worker or based on the 
operational requirements of the undertaking, 
establishment or service. 

(2) The definitions or interpretation of such 
valid reason should be left to the methods of 
implementation set out in Paragraph 1. 

3. The following, inter alia, should not con- 
stitute valid reasons for termination of employ- 
ment: 

(a) union membership or participation in union 
activities outside working hours or, with 
the consent of the employer, within work- 
ing hours: 

(b) seeking office as, or acting or having acted 
in the capacity of, a workers’ representa- 
tive; 

(c) the filing in good faith of a complaint or 
the participation in a proceeding against 
an employer involving alleged violation of 
laws or regulations; or 

(d) race, colour, sex, marital status, religion, 
political opinion, national extraction or 
social origin. 

4. A worker who feels that his employment 
has been unjustifiably terminated should be 
entitled, unless the matter has been satisfactorily 
determined through such procedures within the 
undertaking, establishment or service, aS may 
exist or be established consistent with this 
Recommendation, to appeal, within a reason- 
able time, against that termination with the 
assistance, where the worker so requests, of a 
person representing him to a body established 
under a collective agreement or to a neutral 
body such as a court, an arbitrator, an arbitra- 
tion committee or a similar body. 

5. (1) The bodies referred to in Paragraph 
4 should be empowered to examine the reasons 
given for the termination of employment and 
the other circumstances relating to the case 
and to render a decision on the justification of 
the termination. 

(2) Subparagraph (1) should not be con- 
strued as implying that the neutral body should 
be empowered to intervene in the determination 
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of the size of the work force of the under- 
taking, establishment or service. 

6. The bodies referred to in Paragraph 4 
should be empowered, if they find that the 
termination of employment was unjustified, to 
order that the worker concerned, unless re- 
instated, where appropriate with payment of 
unpaid wages, should be paid adequate com- 
pensation, or afforded such other relief as 
may be determined under the methods of 
implementation set out in Paragraph 1, or 
granted such compensation and other relief as 
may be so determined. 

7. (1) A worker whose employment is to 
be terminated should be entitled to a reason- 
able period of notice or compensation in lieu 
thereof. 

(2) During the period of notice the worker 
should, as far as practicable, be entitled to 
a reasonable amount of time off without loss 
in pay in order to seek other employment. 

8. (1) The worker whose employment has 
been terminated should be entitled to receive, 
on request, at the time of the termination, a 
certificate from the employer specifying the 
dates of his engagement and termination and 
the type or types of work on which he was 
employed. 

(2) Nothing unfavourable to the worker 
should be inserted in such certificate. 

9. Some form of income protection should 
be provided for workers whose employment 
has been terminated; such protection may 
include unemployment insurance or other forms 
of social security, or severance allowance or 
other types of separation benefits paid for by 
the employer, or a combination of benefits, 
depending upon national laws or regulations, 
collective agreements and the personnel policy 
of the employer. 

10, The question whether employers should 
consult with workers’ representatives before a 
final decision is taken on individual cases of 
termination of employment should be left to 
the methods of implementation set out in 
Paragraph 1. 

11. (1) In case of dismissal for serious 
misconduct, a period of notice or compensa- 
tion in lieu thereof need not be required, and 
the severance allowance or other types of 
separation benefits paid for by the employer, 
where applicable, may be withheld. 

(2) Dismissal for serious misconduct should 
take place only in cases where the employer 
cannot in good faith be expected to take any 
other course. 

(3) An employer should be deemed to have 
waived his right to dismiss for serious miscon- 
duct if such action has not been taken within 
a reasonable time after he has become aware 
of the serious misconduct. 

(4) A worker should be deemed to have 
waived his right to appeal against dismissal for 
serious misconduct if he has not appealed 
within a reasonable time after he has been 
notified of the dismissal. 

(5) Before a decision to dismiss a worker 
for serious misconduct becomes finally effective, 
the worker should be given an opportunity to 
state his case promptly, with the assistance 
where appropriate of a person representing 


m. 

(6) In the implementation of this Para- 
graph the definition or interpretation of “serious 
misconduct” as well as the determination of 
“reasonable time” should be left to the methods 
of implementation set out in Paragraph ii 
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III. SUPPLEMENTARY PROVISIONS 
CONCERNING REDUCTION OF 
THE WORK FORCE 


12. Positive steps should be taken by all 
parties concerned to avert or minimize as far 
as possible reductions of the work force by 
the adoption of appropriate measures, without 
prejudice to the efficient operation of the 
undertaking, establishment or service. 

13. (1) When a reduction of the work force 
is contemplated, consultation with workers’ 
representatives should take place as early as 
possible on all appropriate questions. 

(2) The questions on which consultation 
should take place might include measures to 
avoid the reduction of the work force, restric- 
tion of overtime, training and retraining, trans- 
fers between departments, spreading termination 
of employment over a certain period, measures 
for minimizing the effects of the reduction on 
the workers concerned, and the selection of 
workers to be affected by the reduction. 

(3) As and when consultation takes place, 
both parties should bear in mind that there 
may be public authorities which might assist 
the parties in such consultation. 

14. If a proposed reduction of the work 
force is on such a scale as to have a significant 
bearing on the manpower situation of a given 
area or branch of economic activity, the em- 
ployer should notify the competent public 
authorities in advance of any such reduction. 

15. (1) The selection of workers to be 
affected by a reduction of the work force 
should be made according to precise criteria, 
which it is desirable should be established 
wherever possible in advance, and which give 
due weight both to the interests of the under- 
taking, establishment or service and to the 
interests of the workers. 

(2) These criteria may include— 

(a) need for the efficient operation of the 

undertaking, establishment or service; 

(b) ability, experience, skill and occupational 

qualifications of individual workers; 

(c) length of service; 

(d) age; 

(e) family situation; or 

(f) such other criteria as may be appropriate 

under national conditions, 
the order and relative weight of the above 
criteria being left to national customs and 
practice. 

16. (1) Workers whose employment has been 
terminated owing to a reduction of the work 
force should be given priority of re-engage- 
ment, to the extent possible, by the employer 
when he again engages workers. 


. employment 


(2) Such priority of re-engagement may be 
limited to a specified period of time; where 
appropriate, the question of the retention of 
seniority rights should be determined in accord- 
ance with national laws or regulations, collec- 
tive agreements or other appropriate national 
practices. 

(3) Re-engagement should be effected on the 
basis of the principles set out in Paragraph 15. 

(4) The rate of wages of re-engaged workers 
should not be adversely affected as a result of 
the interruption of their employment, regard 
being had to differences between their previous 
occupation and the occupation in which they 
are re-engaged and to any intervening changes 
in the structure of wages in the undertaking, 
establishment or service. 

17. There should be full utilization of national 
agencies or other appropriate 
agencies to ensure, to the extent possible, that 
workers whose employment has been terminated 
as a result of a reduction of the work force 
are placed in alternative employment without 
delay. 


IV. SCOPE 


18. This Recommendation applies to all 
branches of economic activity and all cate- 
gories of workers: Provided that the following 
may be excluded from its scope: 

(a) workers engaged for a specified period 
of time or a specified task in cases in 
which, owing to the nature of the work 
to be effected, the employment relation- 
ship cannot be of indeterminate duration; 

(b) workers serving a period of probation 
determined in advance and of reason- 
able duration; 

(c) workers engaged on a casual basis for 
a short period; and 

(d) public servants engaged in the adminis- 
tration of the State to the extent only 
that constitutional provisions preclude 
the application to them of one or more 
provisions of this Recommendation. 

19. In accordance with the principle set 
forth in article 19, paragraph 8, of the Con- 
stitution of the International Labour Organiza- 
tion, this Recommendation does not affect 
any provisions more favourable to the workers 
concerned than those contained herein. 

20. This Recommendation should be con- 
sidered as having been implemented in respect 
of workers whose conditions of employment 
are governed by special laws or regulations 
where those laws or regulations provide for 
such workers conditions which, in their entirety, 
are at least as favourable as the totality of 
those provided in this Recommendation. 


South Africa Excluded from ILO Meetings 


The newly elected Governing Body of the 
International Labour Office, at its first 
session on June 28 and 29, decided to ex- 
clude South Africa from virtually all ILO 
meetings. 

The Governing Body also gave a man- 
date to David A. Morse, Director-General 
of the International Labour Office, to con- 
fer with the Secretary-General of the United 
Nations on a common approach to the 
problem of South Africa’s membership of 
the two organizations; he will be accom- 
panied by a tripartite delegation of the 
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Governing Body, two members of which 
are Canadian. 


In its first resolution, the Governing Body 
decided to exclude the Republic of South 
Africa “from meetings of the ILO the 
membership of which is determined by the 
Governing Body.” In practice this means 
all ILO meetings except the International 
Labour Conference, which member coun- 
tries have a constitutional right to attend. 
The resolution was adopted by a vote of 


38 to 4 with 3 abstentions. 
(Continued on page 726) 
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TEAMWORI 

in INDUSTRY 

D. M. Matheson, executive director of 
employee and public relations, Dominion 
Tar and Chemical Company Ltd., told dele- 
gates to the recent Labour-Management 
Commitee Area Conference in Ville LaSalle, 
Que., that the two-day seminar attended 
by senior Domtar and union officials in 
Ste. Agathe last November (L.G., Feb., 
p. 110) resulted in “a very positive im- 
provement” in relations between senior 
union and senior management people, and 
that a second seminar has been scheduled 
for early October. 

Luncheon guest speaker at the conference 
—the fifth in Canada and the first to be 
held in Quebec—Mr. Matheson reported 
that Domtar and union officials made en- 
couraging progress in discussions of all 
areas they jointly considered to be of 
mutual interest. These included pension 
plans; labour displacement caused by auto- 
mation, obsolescence and_ technological 
changes; changing market and trade pat- 
terns; and continuing labour-management 
consultation and communication. “We have 
reached agreement, in principle, in many 
areas,” said Mr. Matheson. “At our next 
meeting we will deal with the practical 
application of these principles.” 

* * * 

Emile Boudreau, assistant director of the 
United Steelworkers for Quebec, told dele- 
gates that Steelworkers in the province of 
Quebec would like to see a clause calling 
for the formation of a labour-management 
committee inserted in all the union’s col- 
lective agreements in that province. He made 
the statement while serving on a discussion 
panel at the conference. 

The one-day conference was attended by 
120 union and management representatives, 
most of them representing labour-manage- 
ment committees operating in business and 
industry at Ville LaSalle, Ville St. Pierre, 
Verdun and Lachine. 

Participating in the afternoon panel with 
Mr. Boudreau were J. Major, director, 
Social and Welfare Services, Quebec Federa- 
tion of Labour; A. Courchesne, Quebec 
director, International Chemical Workers’ 





Union; S. Jacob, industrial and labour rela- 
tions manager, Crane Canada _ Limited, 
Montreal; and P. J. Metayer, manager, em- 
ployee relations, Dominion Bridge Company 
Limited, Lachine. Panel moderator was 
Gordon Cushing, Assistant Deputy Minister, 
federal Department of Labour, Ottawa. 

Serving on the morning panel were: 
W. M. Baker, manager, employee relations, 
Dominion Engineering Works Ltd., Lachine; 
Victor Trudeau, CLC’s Quebec regional 
director of organization; D. M. White, 
manager, industrial relations, Canada Iron 
and Foundries (Tamper Div.), Lachine; 
Yvan Vachon, representative, United Steel- 
workers of America, Montreal; C. H. Bisail- 
lon, personnel supervisor, Sherwin-Williams 
Co. of Canada Limited, Montreal; and G. 
Rancourt, general secretary, Montreal 
Labour Council (CLC), Montreal. Panel 
moderator was Prof. H. D. Woods, Director, 
Industrial Relations Centre, McGill Uni- 
versity, Montreal. 

Welcoming delegates to the conference 
were Mr. Cushing, Dr. Lionel Boyer, 
mayor of Ville LaSalle; T. M. Kirkwood, 
general manager of Labatt’s Brewery Lim- 
ited; and Louis Laberge, President of the 
Montreal Labour Council (CLC). Closing 
remarks were delivered by Louis J. Gaston, 
mayor of Lachine, and S. J. Walton, East- 
ern Canada supervisor of field staff, Labour- 
Management Co-operation Service, Toronto. 

Conference chairman was Industrial Re- 
lations Officer J. Maurice Sauriol, Montreal 
area representative of the federal Labour- 
Management Co-operation Service. 

They take “Take Five for Safety” seriously 
at the Maple Leaf Milling plant in Toronto, 
Ont. Plant manager Bill Pettit believes that 
such individual participation is the key to 
a good plant safety program. Everyone at 
Maple Leaf Milling is involved in a revolv- 
ing accident prevention program. Improved 
attitudes toward safety are not the only 
gains noted. According to Mr. Pettit there 
have been a few unexpected and welcome 
bonuses—like more labour-management 
harmony in the plant and an increase in 


production. 
Friendship and safety go together in the 
working environment, says mill worker 


Simon Wirth. Keeping one’s working en- 
vironment free of hazards is part of one’s 
job, he insists, and is also doing a favour 
for friends on the job. Hence, “the more 
friendship, the more safety.” 


Shot pets ened = Ee, 2 ee ea Ee eT 


Establishment of Labour-Management Committees is encouraged and assisted by the 


Labour-Management Co-operation Service, 


Labour. In addition to field representatives 


Industrial Relations i 
located in key industrial centres, who are 


Branch, Department of 


available to help both managements and trade unions, the Service provides various aids in 


the form of booklets, posters and films. 
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INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS AND CONCILIATION 


Certification and Other 
the Canada 


The Canada Labour Relations Board met 
for two days during June. The Board issued 
seven certificates designating bargaining 
agents, ordered one representation vote, re- 
jected one application for certification, and 
granted a request under Section 61(2) of the 
Act for review of an earlier decision. Dur- 
ing the month the Board received 12 ap- 
plications for certification and one request 
under Section 61(2) of the Act for review 
of an earlier decision, and allowed the 
withdrawal of two applications for certifica- 
tion. 


Applications for Certification Granted 


1. Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Warehousemen 
and Helpers, Local Union No. 880, of the 
International Brotherhood of Teamsters, 
Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and Helpers of 
America, on behalf of a unit of employees 
of Dominion Auto Transit Company Lim- 
ited working in and out of the Company’s 
terminals at Chatham, Ont., and Transcona, 
Man. (L.G., May, p. 390). 

2. The National and Catholic Syndicate 
of Longshoremen of Sorel, Inc., on behalf 
of a unit of maintenance employees of 
North-American Elevators Limited in its 
grain elevators in Sorel, Que. (L.G., June, 
p. 504). 

3. Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Warehousemen 
and Helpers, Local Union No. 880, of the 
International Brotherhood of ‘Teamsters, 
Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and Helpers of 
America, on behalf of a unit of employees 
of Dominion Auto Carriers, Ltd., working 
in and out of the company’s terminals at 
Windsor and Oakville, Ont. (L.G., June, 
p. 504). 

4. District 50, United Mine Workers of 
America, Local 13946, on behalf of a unit 
of building cleaners and maintenance men 
employed by Central Mortgage and Housing 
Corporation at its Belleville Terrace Hous- 
ing Project, St. Vincent de Paul, Que. (L.G., 
July, p. 601). 

5. National Syndicate of the Employees 
of The Voice of the East, on behalf of a 
unit of employees of The Voice of the 
East, Limited, employed at Radio Station 
CHEF, Granby, Que. (L.G., July, p. 601). 

6. National Harbours Board Police As- 
sociation of Halifax, N.S., on behalf of a 


Proceedings before 
Labour Relations Board 


unit of sergeants and patrolmen employed 
in the Police Department of the National 
Harbours Board at Halifax, N.S. (L.G.,, 
July, p. 601). 

7. District 50, United Mine Workers of 
America, Local 13946, on behalf of a unit 
of building cleaners and maintenance men 
employed by Central Mortgage and Housing 
_Corporation at Les Appartements Boulevard 
Pie IX, Ville St. Michel, Que. (L.G., July, 
p. 601). 


Representation Vote Ordered 


National Association of Broadcast Em- 
ployees and Technicians, applicant, and 
Bushnell T.V. Co. Limited, Ottawa, Ont., 
respondent, and Walter S. T. Avery, e¢ al., 
interveners. The Board directed that only 
the name of the applicant appear on the 
ballot (L.G., June, p. 504) (Returning 
Officers: G. A. Lane and G. E. Plant). 


Application for Certification Rejected 


Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Warehousemen 
and Helpers Local No. 91, and Cartage and 
Miscellaneous Employees’ Union Local No. 
931, of the International Brotherhood of 
Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and 
Helpers of America, applicants, and St. 
Lawrence Rendering Company Limited, 
Cornwall, Ont., respondent (L.G., June, p. 
504). The application was rejected, because 
the Board was of the opinion that it lacked 
jurisdiction, for the reason that it considered 
the essential character of the business or 
undertaking of the Company as being the 
rendering, processing and sale of products, 
and that the transport activity of the em- 
ployer is a mere adjunct of its real business, 
which is a matter of a merely local or 
private nature. 


Request for Review Granted 


Canadian Brotherhood of Railway, Trans- 
port and General Workers, petitioner, and 
Canadian Pacific Railway Company, re- 
spondent (Bay of Fundy Service) (L.G., 
June, p. 504). The Board issued an amend- 
ing certificate deleting the name of the S.S. 
Princess Helene, substituting therefor the 
name of the S.S. Princess of Acadia. In ad- 
dition, the classifications of electrical engin- 
eer Class 1 and electrical engineer Class 2 
were added to the description of the 
bargaining unit. 


This section covers proceedings under the Industrial Relations and Disputes Investi- 
gation Act, involving the administrative services of the Minister of Labour, the Canada 
Labour Relations Board, and the Industrial Relations Branch of the Department. 
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Applications for Certification Received 


1. National Association of Broadcast Em- 
ployees and Technicians, on behalf of a 
unit of employees of V.T.R. Productions 
Limited, Toronto, Ont. (Investigating 
Officer: A. B. Whitfield). 

2. Canadian Brotherhood of Railway, 
Transport & General Workers, on behalf of 
a unit of maintenance department employees 
of B.C. Air Lines Limited, Vancouver, B.C. 
(Investigating Officer: D. S. Tysoe). 

3. Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Warehousemen 
& Helpers, Local Union 927, of the Inter- 
national Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauf- 
feurs, Warehousemen and Helpers. of 
America, on behalf of a unit of restaurant 
and flight kitchen employees of Aero 
Caterers Limited at the Halifax Interna- 
tional Airport (Investigating Officer: Dah. 
Cochrane). 

4. International Longshoremen’s Associ- 
ation, Local 1846, on behalf of a unit of 
freight handlers employed by J. C. Malone 





& Co. (1959) Limited, Trois Rivieres, Que. 
(Investigating Officer: R. L. Fournier). 

5. International Longshoremen’s Associ- 
ation, Local 1846, on behalf of a unit of 
freight handlers employed by Three Rivers 
Shipping Company Limited, Trois Rivieres, 
Que. (Investigating Officer: R. L. Fournier). 

6. Canadian Maritime Union, on behalf 
of a unit of unlicensed personnel employed 
aboard the S.S. Mackaweli by Lakeland 
Tankers Ltd. (Investigating Officer: A. B. 
Whitfield) (see “Applications for Certifica- 
tion Withdrawn,” below). 

7. District 50, United Mine Workers of 
America, Local 13946, on behalf of a unit 
of building cleaners and maintenance men 
employed at St. George Gardens Project, 
Montreal, Que. (Investigating Officer: R. L. 
Fournier ). 

8 Brotherhood of Railway and Steam- 
ship Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express and 
Station Employees, on behalf of a unit of 





Scope and Administration of Industrial Relations and Disputes Investigation Act 


Conciliation services under the Industrial Relations and Disputes Investigation Act 
are provided by the Minister of Labour through the Industrial Relations Branch. The 
branch also acts as the administrative arm of the Canada Labour Relations Board in 


matters under the Act involving the board. 


The Industrial Relations and Disputes Investigation Act came into force on September 
1, 1948. It revoked the Wartime Labour Relations Regulations, P.C. 1003, which became 
effective in March, 1944, and repealed the Industrial Disputes Investigation Act, which 


had been in force from 1907 until superse 


ded by the Wartime Regulations in 1944. 


Decisions, orders and certificates given under the Wartime Regulations by the Minister 
of Labour and the Wartime Labour Relations Board are continued in force and effect by 


the Act. 


The Act applies to industries within federal jurisdiction, i.e., navigation, shipping, 
interprovincial railways, canals, telegraphs, interprovincial and international steamship lines 
and ferries, aerodromes and air transportation, radio broadcasting stations and works 
declared by Parliament to be for the general advantage of Canada or two or more of 
its provinces. Additionally, the Act provides that provincial authorities, if they so desire, may 
enact similar legislation for application to industries within provincial jurisdiction and 
make mutually satisfactory arrangements with the federal Government for the administration 


of such legislation. 


The Minister of Labour is charged with the administration of the Act and is directly 
responsible for the appointment of conciliation officers, conciliation boards, and Industrial 


Inquiry Commissions concerning complaints th 
has failed to bargain collectively, and for app 


at the Act has been violated or that a party 


The Canada Labour Relations Board is established under the Act as successor to 
the Wartime Labour Realtions Board to administer provisions concerning the certification 
of bargaining agents; the writing of provisions—for incorporation into collective agree- 
ments—that fix a procedure for the final settlement of disputes concerning the meaning 
or violation of such agreements; and the investigation of complaints referred to it by the 


minister that a party has failed to bargain co 


to conclude a collective agreement. 


Copies of the Industrial Relations and Disputes Investigation Act, the Regulations 
made under the Act, and the Rules of Procedure of the Canada Labour Relations Board 
are available upon request to the Department of Labour, Ottawa. 

Proceedings under the Industrial Relations and Disputes Investigation Act are 


reported here under two headings: 


(1) Certification and other Proceedings before the 


Canada Labour Relations Board and (2) Conciliation and other Proceedings before the 


Minister of Labour. 


, Industrial Relations Officers of the Department of Labour are stationed at Vancouver, 
Winnipeg, Toronto, Ottawa, Montreal, Fredericton, Halifax and St. John’s, Newfoundland. 


° 


The territory of four officers resident in Vancouver comprises British Columbia, Alberta 
and the Yukon and Northwest Territories; two officers stationed in Winnipeg cover the 
provinces of Saskatchewan and Manitoba and Northwestern Ontario; four officers resident 
in Toronto confine their activities to Ontario; five officers in Montreal are assigned to the 


province of Quebec, and a total of three offi 


John’s represent the Department in the 


cers resident in Fredericton, Halifax and St. 
aritime Provinces and 


Newfoundland. The 


headquarters of the Industrial Relations Branch and the Director of Industrial Relations 


and staff are situated in Ottawa. 
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employees engaged in Newfoundland by the 
Canadian National Railways (Investigating 
Officers: G. E. Plant and G. A. Lane). 

9. Commercial Telegraphers’ Union, C.N. 
System Division No. 43, on behalf of a 
unit of telephone exchange attendants em- 
ployed by the Canadian National Railways 
in its Telecommunications Department (In- 
vestigating Officer: A. B. Whitfield). 


10. Brotherhood of Railway and Steam- 
ship Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express and 
Station Employees, on behalf of various 
system employees in Canada employed by 
the Canadian Pacific Railway Company (In- 
vestigating Officers: C. E. Poirier and R. L. 
Fournier). 

11. Association of Employees of Grim- 
shaw Trucking, on behalf of a unit of 
drivers and warehousemen employed by 
Grimshaw Trucking and Distributing Ltd., 
Edmonton, Alta. (Investigating Officer: 
G; Hs.Purvis): 

12. General Truck Drivers and Helpers 
Local Union No. 31, and General Team- 
sters Union Local 181, of the International 
Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, 
Warehousemen and Helpers of America, on 
behalf of a unit of truck drivers employed 


Conciliation and Other 


by Rempel-Trail Transportation Limited, 
North Burnaby, B.C. (Investigating Officer: 
GH. Purvis): 

Request for Review Received 

Request for review of the certificate 
issued by the Board on April 10, 1961, 
affecting the International Alliance of 
Theatrical Stage Employees and Moving 
Picture Machine Operators of the United 
States and Canada, Motion Picture Studio 
Production Technicians, Local 375, pele 
tioner, Baton Broadcasting Limited (form- 
erly Baton Aldred Rogers Broadcasting 
Limited), Agincourt, Ont. (CFTO-TV), 
respondent, and the National Association of 
Broadcast Employees and _ Technicians, 
intervener (L.G. 1961, p. 566). 
Applications for Certification Withdrawn 

1. General Truck Drivers and Helpers 
Local Union No. 31, of the International 
Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, 
Warehousemen and Helpers of America, ap- 
plicant, and Flanders Van Service Ltd., 
Vancouver, B.C., respondent (L.G., May, 
p. 389). 

2. Canadian Maritime Union, applicant, 
and Lakeland Tankers Limited, Toronto, 
Ont., respondent (S.S. Mackaweli) (applica- 
tion received during month). 


Proceedings 


before the Minister of Labour 


Conciliation Officers Appointed 


During June, the Minister of Labour ap- 
pointed conciliation officers to deal with the 
following disputes: 


1. Dominion Auto Carriers Limited, 
Walkerville, Ont., and Local 880 of the 
International Brotherhood of Teamsters, 
Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and Helpers of 
America (owner-operators) (Conciliation 
Officer: T. B. McRae). 

2. British Yukon Navigation Co., Ltd., 
North Vancouver, B.C., and Canadian 
Merchant Service Guild, Inc. (Conciliation 
Officer: D. S. Tysoe). 


3. National Harbours Board, Port of 
Quebec, and Brotherhood of Railway and 
Steamship Clerks, Freight Handlers, Ex- 
press and Station Employees (General 
Storage and Maintenance and Cold Storage, 
and Grain Elevator System) (Conciliation 
Officer: C. E. Poirier). 

4. Maple Leaf Mills Limited, Calgary, 
Alta., and Brotherhood of Railway and 
Steamship Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express 
and Station Employees (Conciliation Officer: 
D. S. Tysoe): 
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5. Boyles Bros. Drilling (Alberta) Ltd., 
Edmonton, Alta. (Yellowknife Branch), and 
Western District Diamond Driller’s Union, 
Local 1005 of the International Union of 
Mine, Mill and Smelter Workers (Concili- 
ation Officer: D. S. Tysoe). 


Settlements by Conciliation Officers 


1. CKOV Limited, Quebec, Que., and 
National Association of Broadcast Employ- 
ees and Technicians (Conciliation Officer: 
C.F. Poirier) (..G., July, p- 602.) 

2. British Yukon Navigation Co. Ltd., 
Vancouver, B.C., and Canadian Brother- 
hood of Railway, Transport and General 
Workers (Conciliation Officer: D. S. Tysoe) 
CE. GualilystpaGb020s 

3. Canadian National Hotels, Limited 
(Nova Scotian Hotel, Halifax), and Local 
662 of the Hotel and Restaurant Employees’ 
and Bartenders’ International Union (Con- 
ciliation Officer: D. T. Cochrane) (L.G., 
June, p. 505). 

4. British Yukon Navigation Co., Ltd., 
North Vancouver, B.C., and Canadian 
Merchant Service Guild, Inc. (Conciliation 
Officer: D. S. Tysoe) (see above). 
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5. Consolidated Freightways, Portland, 
Oregon (Vancouver Terminal), and Local 
15 of the Office Employees’ International 
Union (Conciliation Officer: G. R. Currie) 
(L.G., April, p. 310). 

6. TransAir Limited, Winnipeg, and 
Lodge 2223 of the International Association 
of Machinists (Conciliation Officer: J. S. 
Gunn) (L.G., May, p. 396). 


Conciliation Board Reports Received 


1. Vancouver Wharves Limited, Van- 
couver, and Local 501 of the International 


Longshoremen’s and Warehousemen’s Union 
(L.G., May, p. 397). The text of the report 
is reproduced below. 


2. Shipping Federation of British Colum- 
bia, Vancouver, and International Long- 
shoremen’s and Warehousemen’s Union 
(Locals 501, 502, 503, 504, 508, 506, 507 
and 510) as represented by the Canadian 
Coast Negotiating Committee (L.G., April, 
p. 311). The text of the report is reproduced 
below. 


Report of Board in Dispute between 


Vancouver Wharves Limited 
and 


International Longshoremen’s and 


The Conciliation Board consisted of 
H. E. Hutcheon, Chairman, J. L. Farris, 
Q.C., member, and W. Stewart, member. 

The Conciliation Board met with the 
parties on the 10th, 17th, 19th and 25th 
days of April, 1963, and on the Ist and 
29th days of May, 1963. At all hearings 
but the last, W. R. Mead spoke for the 
Company and R. C. Smith for the Union. 
On the 29th of May, 1963, W. D. C. Tuck 
appeared on behalf of the Company. The 
Union was not represented. 


At the meeting of the 17th of April, 
the Union advised the Board that it wanted 
a master contract that covered all people 
in every area where there was jurisdiction, 
and that it was not too concerned as to 
the way in which the employers got 
together to negotiate, although one em- 
ployer union such as the Shipping Federa- 
tion of British Columbia was preferable. 
The Union also stated that this Board 
could not solve the question, and that 
application had been made for a Concilia- 
tion Board in order to get down to serious 
negotiation following the report of the 
Board. 

The Company’s position at the meeting 
of the 17th of April was that, although 
in its view a collective agreement that 
would not expire until the 17th of October, 
1963, was presently in force, nevertheless, 


Warehousemen’s Union 


it was prepared to negotiate with the Union 
in an effort to conclude a new collective 
agreement. In so far as the principle of 
a master contract was concerned, the Com- 
pany stated that because of its relatively 
small size among the employers involved, 
it did not have the final voice of decision, 
notwithstanding what its own wishes might 
be in the matter. 

The Board asked the Union whether it 
had any objections to the Company joining 
in negotiations with the Shipping Federation 
on the understanding that the Company 
would sign any agreement thus reached. 
Upon being advised by the Union that there 
was no objection to this course, a similar 
question was put to the Company and the 
meeting adjourned to enable the Company 
to consider the matter. 

At the meeting on the 19th of April, 
the Company, through its counsel, Mr. 
Mead, filed a copy of a letter dated the 
17th of April, addressed to the Shipping 
Federation of British Columbia, which 
indicated that the Company was prepared 
to enter into joint negotiations with the 
Shipping Federation and requested to know 
whether that proposal was agreeable to the 
Federation. 

A copy of the Federation’s reply of the 
18th of April was also filed, stating that 
the matter would be considered by the 
board of directors at a meeting scheduled 





During June, the Minister of Labour received the Report of the Board of Conciliation 
and Investigation established to deal with a dispute between Vancouver Wharves Limited, 
Vancouver, B.C., and Local 501, International Longshoremen’s and Warehousemen’s Union. 

The Board was under the Chairmanship of H. E. Hutcheon, Vancouver. He was 


appointed by the 


John L. Farris, Q.C., and William Stewart, b 


and union, respectively. 


Minister on the joint recommendation of the other two members, 
oth of Vancouver, nominees of the company 


A majority report was signed by the Chairman and the company nominee. A minority 
report was signed by the union nominee. The Report is reproduced here. 
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to take place on the 24th of April, 1963. 
Accordingly, the meeting was adjourned to 
the 25th of April. 

On the 25th of April, the Company filed 
a copy of a letter from the Shipping Federa- 
tion dated April 25, 1963, which advised 
that the Conciliation Board established to 
deal with a dispute between the Shipping 
Federation and the ILWU had, on the 23rd 
of April, recommended that the parties 
engage in direct negotiations for 10 days 
and that accordingly, the time was not 
considered appropriate to make a decision 
on the proposal. 


After some discussion and against the 
wishes of the Union, the Board decided 
to adjourn the hearings until the ist of 
May, 1963. One of the members of the 
Board, Mr. Stewart, advised that he would 
be absent from the province on that date 
and until the 22nd of May. Arrangements 
were made by him with the Chairman to 
communicate by telephone on the (ist of 
May, but for reasons that are not known 
but probably relate to geographical distance, 
the arrangements were not carried out. 


On the Ist of May, 1963, the Company 
filed a copy of its letter of the 25th of 
April to the Shipping Federation of British 
Columbia, renewing its request, and a 
copy of the Shipping Federation’s letter of 
the 27th of April, which regretted “that in 
view of all the facts and circumstances 
involved, it is unable to agree to the par- 
ticular ‘proposal’ stated in your letter of 
17th April, 1963.” 


At the hearing called for the 29th of 
May, 1963, the Board learned that the 
Union did not intend to appear. The Com- 
pany filed a written submission with the 
Board, dealing with the question of a master 
contract. To that submission were attached 
various documents including copies of the 
correspondence between the Company and 
the Union since July 1962. 


After the Board had heard the submis- 
sions of the Company and had itself elicited 
further information by questions, the hear- 
ing was adjourned. The Board then gave 
the Union an opportunity by telephone to 
examine the written submission of the 
Company and to present evidence and 
make representations. The Union, however, 
advised that it did not desire to take 
advantage of the opportunity. 

The Company, in its written and oral 
submission on the 29th of May, 1963, told 
the Board that the British Columbia Wharf 
Operators Association had been authorized 
to represent 20 employers, including the 
Company, to negotiate a single collective 
agreement for all of the employees in- 
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volved in Stage 2 and Stage 3 work. Stage 2 
work involves the manual handling and 
mechanical transportation of commodities 
between the storage area and the ship’s 
slings. Stage 3 work involves the manual 
handling and mechanical transportation in 
the assembly area and from rail car to and 
from the warehouse or storage area. 


In addition, the proposed collective agree- 
ment would cover those employees of these 
same employers involved in what is known 
as “coastwise work”, that is, those ships 
other than deep-sea ships, working the coast 
of British Columbia. This would leave out- 
side the cover of this single collective 
agreement Stage 1, that is, the performance 
of work from the ship’s slings to and from 
the hold of the ship, which is done by em- 
ployees of the 35 or more member em- 
ployers of the Shipping Federation of 
British Columbia. 


It would appear to the Board, in the 
absence of any criticism of the Company’s 
submission on the part of the Union, that 
the Company’s proposal is entirely reason- 
able and practical. The Company has fur- 
ther suggested that if a collective agreement 
is reached between the Shipping Federation 
and the Union respecting Stage 1, it may 
be that arrangements could be made to 
have the two separate contracts jointly 
negotiated. This may well be, but it appears 
to the Board that this is a matter beyond 
its scope. 

In its proposals for negotiations, the 
Union had listed, in addition to Item No. 1, 
master contract, some 15 other items relat- 
ing to such varied matters as “mechaniza- 
tion and modernization agreement”, “work 
guarantees” and “eight-hour work limit,” 
but on these items the Union has presented 
no explanation or submissions and there is 
therefore nothing before the Board on 
which a recommendation could be based. 

From what the Board has been told in 
the hearings, and from the correspondence 
attached to the Company’s submission, it 
appears that the Union has authorized the 
Canadian Coast Committee of the Inter- 
national Longshoremen’s and Warehouse- 
men’s Union to bargain on its behalf. 


Recommendation 

This Board recommends that the Cana- 
dian Coast Committee, on behalf of Local 
501 and such other locals of the Interna- 
tional Longshoremen’s and Warehousemen’s 
Union as may be concerned, and the British 
Columbia Wharf Operators Association, on 
behalf of Vancouver Wharves, and the 
19 other employers which it represents, 
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immediately enter into negotiations leading 
to a collective agreement to cover the em- 
ployees engaged in Stages 2 and 3 and 
“coastwise work.” 
Dated at Vancouver, B.C., this 5th day 
of June, 1963. 
(Sgd.) H. E. Hutcheon, 
Chairman. 
(Sed.) John L. Farris, 
Member. 


Minority Report 

The majority report, in so far as attend- 
ance and duties of meetings are concerned, 
is agreed upon by me. All the evidence sub- 
mitted by the Company and Union, as 
outlined by Mr. Hutcheon, is in my opinion 
correctly laid out. However, I am in dis- 
agreement with the conclusions of the 
majority of the Board, i.e., H. E. Hutcheon, 
Chairman, and J. L. Farris, Q.C. My rea- 
sons for so disagreeing are as follows: 


1. That a master agreement is possible and 
could, and should, be made mandatory on 
the Vancouver waterfront. 

2. While it may be argued that there are 
various methods of loading, unloading, and 
Servicing ships, it cannot be argued that the 


conditions under which workers are employed 
should differ. 

3. The Union has requested a mechanization 
and modernization agreement. This would 
appear to me to be the main bone of conten- 
tion. This has been agreed upon in all other 
ports in the Pacific and there is no reason 
why the same could not prevail in British 
Columbia. 

4. Furthermore, all other questions such as 
wages, vacations, welfare benefits, pensions, 
premium pay, holidays, work guarantees, start- 
ing time, etc., can be worked out. 

5. In other words, a joint statement from 
the Wharf Operators Association and the 
Shipping Federation that they will agree to 
one master agreement, could bring about 
harmony in so far as collective bargaining on 
the Vancouver waterfront is concerned. 


Due to the fact that my colleagues on 
the Board have not so recommended, I am 
in disagreement with them. 

I want to state that the Board sittings 
were harmonious although we were not in 
agreement, and [I feel that all members 
of the Board endeavoured to do their best. 

All of which is respectfully submitted as 
a minority report. 

(Sgd.) W. Stewart, 
Member. 


Report of Board in Dispute between 
Shipping Federation of British Columbia 


and 


International Longshoremen’s and Warehousemen’s Union 


This dispute arose out of the failure of 
the parties to agree upon the provisions of 
a single collective agreement that was to 
replace four former collective agreements: 
one covering the five Deepsea Longshore- 
men’s Locals of the Union, dated 21st 
November, 1960, and three covering the 
Checkers’ Local, the Grain Liners’ Local, 
and the First Aid Attendants’ Local, respec- 
tively, each dated 26th January, 1961. All 
of the four said collective agreements ex- 
pired 31st July, 1962, pursuant to proper 
notice given 30th April, 1962. 


There was mutual recognition by the 
parties that the new collective agreement 
would contain many of the provisions of 
the four former collective agreements. On 
13th June, 1962, each party furnished the 
other with a list of proposed provisions that 
each respectively sought to have incor- 
porated in a new collective agreement. Some 


of these involved changes and others con- 
cerned entirely new provisions. The ILWU 
Proposals for 1962 Negotiations and the 
Shipping Federation’s Proposed Changes 
for a New Agreement are annexed hereto 
and marked, respectively, Exhibits “A” and. 
sR 

This dispute, in our opinion, is confined 
to the following: 

—Five area locals of Deepsea Longshore- 
men who load and discharge vessels. 

—One local of Marine Checkers who 
tally cargoes to and from vessels. 

—One local of Grain Liners who fit out 
vessels for the reception of cargoes of bulk 
grain. 

—One local of First Aid Men who render 
first aid to men who may be injured on 
the job. 

The business of loading and discharging 
vessels is necessarily operated on an inter- 


During June, the Minister of Labour received the Report of the Board of. Conciliation 
and Investigation established to deal with a dispute between the Shipping Federation of 
British Columbia, Vancouver, and the International Longshoremen’s and Warehousemen’s 


Union. 


The Board was under the Chairmanship of W. R. Sloan of Port Hammond, B.C. 
He was appointed by the Minister in the absence of a joint recommendation from the 
other two members, John G. Gould of Vancouver and B. W. Dysart of Victoria. The 


Report is reproduced here. 
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mittent basis, as each vessel in effect is 
a “mobile plant.” 

Members of the Federation who require 
a vessel to be loaded or discharged, or who 
require related work to be done, normally 
contract with a stevedoring company (also 
a member of the Federation), which directly 
employs men from time to time. Thus a 
longshoreman, during the course of a week, 
could be employed on a number of vessels, 
by one, two, three or more employers. 

Orders for the men required are relayed 
to the despatch offices maintained in Van- 
couver, New Westminster, Port Alberni, 
Victoria and Chemainus, and the available 
men are then despatched. At the port of 
Vancouver, the despatch system is operated 
by the Federation. At each of the other 
four centres, a system of “joint despatch” 
is utilized, and men are despatched to work 
from despatch offices of which the ex- 
penses are borne jointly by the Federation 
and the Union. 

Men despatched for deepsea Jongshore 
work perform duties in what is known as 
“Stage 1,” which may be described as that 
work which takes place between a vessel’s 
hold and the furthest point to which the 
vessel’s gear can extend on shore (or on 
a wharf) and vice versa. The accustomed 
phrase used to describe “Stage 1” work is 
“from hold to sling” and vice versa. 

What is known as ‘Stage 2” work takes 
place on a wharf and consists of the 
handling of cargo from the ship’s sling to 
the “pile,” which is also known as the “first 
place of rest.” This work is performed on 
a wharf for a wharf operator, and involves 
the use of various mechanical devices, such 
as fork lift trucks, as well as manual labour. 

Only the manual labour of Stage 2 work 
was governed by the former Shipping 
Federation Collective Agreement covering 
Deepsea Longshoremen and in respect only 
of certain wharves in Vancouver and a 
single wharf at New Westminster. Deepsea 
longshoremen involved in this dispute do 
not perform all of the work in “Stage 2” 
(i.e., dock work between ships’ tackle and 
the first place of rest). A wharf operator, 
who is not a member of the Federation, 
employs his own personnel to do this work. 


Scope of the Collective Agreements 


In the main, the persons involved in this 
dispute perform duties in what is known 
as Stage 1. An exception, which affects but 
a few persons, is the manual labour portion 
of Stage 2 work. 

The collective agreement that expired 
on 3ist July, 1962, and all predecessor 
collective agreements governing deepsea 
longshoremen, covered only those persons 
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who were despatched to perform Stage 1 
work and the manual labour portion of 
Stage 2 work described in the foregoing. 

During the life of the agreements that 
expired on 31st July, 1962, issues arose 
between the parties as a result of the claim 
of the Union that the scope of the collec- 
tive agreements should be enlarged to em- 
brace persons employed by members of 
the Federation for the purpose of perform- 
ing other work not covered by the said 
agreements, including the operation of 
machines in Stage 2 and warehouse work 
known as Stage 3. In addition, the Union 
sought to have the terms and conditions of 
its agreements with the Federation apply to 
persons employed by organizations which 
are not members of the Federation, includ- 
ing such persons as those employed by 
the Federal Government, who are repre- 
sented by another union and are covered by 
a separate collective agreement with the 
National Harbours Board. 

None of these issues was resolved. The 
evidence is that the Union took the position 
that it had jurisdiction over all work con- 
nected with the handling and servicing of 
cargoes in, on, or about ships, barges, 
scows, docks, wharves and warehouses. 


Another thorny issue between the parties 
during the life of the former collective 
agreements concerned questions involving 
the size and composition of gangs, and 
appropriate changes in manning require- 
ments that should be made by virtue of the 
mechanization of operations. None of the 
issues in this connection was resolved. 

Mutual recognition of the importance of 
the differences between the parties concern- 
ing these questions of “jurisdiction” and 
“appropriate manning” resulted in the par- 
ties’ agreeing to enter into negotiations 
earlier than would otherwise have been the 
case. 

[Negotiations and conciliation proceedings 
during 1962, from March 1 to December 
21, follow.] 


1962 NEGOTIATIONS—PRIOR TO CON- 
CILIATION 

March I to July 11, 1962: On 1st March, 
1962, the parties commenced negotiations with 
a view to entering into a new collective agree- 
ment, although under the terms of the four 
collective agreements then in effect, negotiations 
would not normally have commenced until 
15th May, 1962. Throughout the period from 
Ist March to 11th July, 1962, various pro- 
posals and counter-proposals were explored 
and exchanged in an endeavour to effect 
agreement, but unfortunately without avail. 
During this four-and-one-half month term, on 
13th June, each party furnished the other with 
a list of specific proposals (Exhibits ‘‘A” and 
“B” hereto). Finally, on 12th July, 1962, 
negotiations broke down. 
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CONCILIATION—DISCUSSIONS UNDER 
AUSPICES OF OFFICER PRIOR TO 
ESTABLISHMENT OF BOARD 


July 16: On this date the Union made appli- 
cation for conciliation services, and subse- 
quently a Conciliation Officer, G. R. Currie, 
was appointed on 24th July. 

August I to August 28: Negotiations took 
place under the auspices of the Conciliation 
Officer, but no agreement was reached in 
respect of any of the several matters in issue 
arising out of the proposals exchanged by the 
parties on 13th June. 


CONCILIATION—ESTABLISHMENT OF 
BOARD AND DEVELOPMENTS RE 
APPOINTMENT OF MEMBERS 


September 4: The Honourable Michael Starr, 
Minister of Labour for Canada, established a 
Board of Conciliation and Investigation. 

September 19: The Minister of Labour 
appointed J. G. Gould as nominee of the Fed- 
eration, as a member of the Board of Con- 
ciliation and Investigation, and advised the 
Federation of the appointment of Wm. Stewart, 
nominee of the Union, as member of the same 
Board. 

September 28: The Union, by letter, in- 
formed the Minister of Labour that its Policy 
Committee had come to “a unanimous con- 
clusion that to proceed with the Board would 
lead to a strike situation immediately after 
the report was placed in the hands of the 
Minister,” and “that the Policy Committee is 
firmly convinced that any recommendation 
from a Board of Conciliation will not be 
acceptable to the membership .. .” 

In the same letter, the Union also requested 
the Minister of Labour “to have the Board 
recalled in order to allow the parties further 
time to reach agreement on these vital issues 
in direct negotiations.” 

On or about this date, H. R. Bridges, of 
San Francisco, International President of the 
Union, went to Ottawa and personally pre- 
sented the Union’s position in this connection 
to the Minister of Labour. 

October 1: J. G. Gould, member of the 
Board of Conciliation, reported to the Minister 
of Labour that he had been unable to obtain 
a response from Mr. Stewart, the other member 
of the Board, to telephonic and written com- 
munications, and that accordingly, the two 
members of the Board were unable to reach 
agreement concerning the selection of a Chair- 
man. 

October 2: The Minister of Labour wrote to 
the Federation and the Union pursuant to the 
request of the Union that the Board of Con- 
ciliation and Investigation established by the 
Minister be recalled, advising the parties that 
G. R. Currie, Industrial Relations Officer of 
the Department of Labour, had been appointed 
to inquire into the matter. 

October 9: The Federation wrote to the 
Minister of Labour informing him that: 

“(a) The Shipping Federation cannot accept 
the Union’s suggestion that the established 
Board of Conciliation and Investigation be 
‘recalled’; 

“(b) The Shipping Federation takes the posi- 
tion that the due processes of law must be 
followed in so far as completing the constituting 
of the Board of Conciliation is concerned; 

“(c) The Shipping Federation will be willing 
to attempt to negotiate with the Union if 
requested to do so by the Board of Concilia- 
tion.” 

November 19: The Director of Industrial 
Relations, Department of Labour, informed 
J. G. Gould and the Federation that Wm. 
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Stewart, nominee of the Union, had resigned 
as a member of the Board of Conciliation and 
Investigation. 

_ November 21 to December 21, 1962: Follow- 
ing the resignation of Mr. Stewart, and at the 
request of the Department of Labour, repre- 
sentatives of the Federation and the Union met 
privately with the Industrial Relations Officer 
and together under his auspices. In addition, 
from time to time, the parties themselves en- 
gaged in direct discussions without the assist- 
ance of the Industrial Relations Officer. It 
was understood by both of the parties and the 
Officer that should the discussions come to 
naught by 21st December, 1962, then the 
Federation would take the position that appro- 
priate appointments be made to permit the 
Conciliation Board to function. 

Unfortunately, these discussions did prove 
fruitless and a stalemate was reached for the 
same reason as formerly—the Union still in- 
sisted that the Federation should assume respon- 
sibility to bargain for and to bind companies 
that the Federation had no authority to repre- 
sent in collective bargaining. 

Finally, on 21st December, 1962, in a letter 
to the Union, the Federation informed the 
Union, inter alia, that it would seek to have 
the Board of Conciliation deal with the dispute. 

[During 1963, the following developments 
took place from January 30 to May 16.] 

January 30, 1963: The Union rejected the 
request of the Minister to re-appoint Mr. 
Stewart or to nominate someone to replace 
him, following which the Minister of Labour 
appointed B. W. Dysart as a member of the 
Board. 

February 19: W. R. Sloan was appointed 
third member and Chairman of the Board. 


BOARD OF CONCILIATION 
PROCEEDINGS 


March 11: On 11th March, the first hearing 
of the Board of Conciliation took place. It 
was established that the Union was the Appli- 
cant and the Federation was the Respondent. 
The Union took the following position: 

“We have not any intention of submitting a 
brief.” 

“. . . we want to get a master contract in 
the industry to cover all the people in the 
industry and we do not think this Conciliation 
Board or any third party will resolve that 
problem. It has to be resolved by the Federa- 
tion and the Union across the table.” 

As Respondent, the Federation posed two 
questions to the Conciliation Board: 

“1, What precisely does the Respondent have 
to do to settle this dispute?” 

“2. Is this dispute capable of being resolved 
without regard to other disputes with which 
this Union is involved?” 

March 12: In a letter to the Federation, the 
Board of Conciliation, in reply to the ques- 
tions posed by the Federation, stated: 

“In regard to question No. 1, it is the 
Board’s interpretation of the Union position 
that they desire to have all tide-water operators 
in the province into one employer group, for 
the purpose at least of entering into a master 
contract. The Union position in regard to 
question No. 1 would appear to answer question 
Wows 

March 26: On 26th March, in a letter to 
the Board of Conciliation, the Federation cate- 
gorized as impractical the position of the Union 
as indicated by the Board of Conciliation in 
its letter of 12th March, 1963, on the grounds 
that the Federation’s membership did not em- 
brace “‘all tide-water operators in the province,” 
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nor did the Federation have authority to bar- 
gain on behalf of employers who were not 
members of the Federation and whose em- 
ployees, in turn, were covered by separate cer- 
tifications or collective agreements, or both. 
Indeed, the Federation’s authority was limited 
to bargaining on behalf of its members in 
respect of employees governed by the four 
former collective agreements made between 
the Federation and locals of the ILWU. 

In addition, the Federation pointed out that 
the only type of so-called master contract 
in respect of which negotiations had taken 
place, was one that was designed to replace 
the aforesaid collective agreements. 


March 28: On 28th March, the second 
hearing of the Board of Conciliation was 
convened. Once again the Union refrained from 
making a submission, and although discussions 
took place concerning the objectives of the 
Union, no understanding was reached. The 
Union spokesman stated: 

“We do not think that this Board can 
settle anything . . . We take the same position 
as we did before the Board at its last hearing. 
We suggest that it would be best if the Board 
brought down its report as soon as possible— 
the first week in April, if possible, so we can 
get down to the business of negotiating with 
the employers.” 

This hearing terminated without any further 
light being shed on the question of the 
Federation as to what precisely the Federation 
would have to do to settle this dispute. 

April 23: On 23rd April, the third hearing 
of the Board of Conciliation took place, at 
the outset of which the Union stated: 

“We have no change in our position. We 
still feel that the Board should get its report 
in aS soon as possible so that we can get 
down to serious negotiations with the em- 
ployer. 

“. . « we made it clear to the Conciliation 
Officers and to the Labour Department that 
no Conciliation Board was going to resolve 
our problems. We let them know we understood 
we had to go through the provisions and pro- 
cedure of the Act in order to get into a 
legal position to strike. We never believed at 
any time a Conciliation Board could resolve 
our problems . . . our membership is fed up 
after 12 months of trying to resolve this 
problem.” 

Following discussion, the Board of Concilia- 
tion recommended to the parties that they 
resume direct negotiations for a period of 10 
days and report back to the Board. 

April 26 to May 8: Direct negotiations be- 
tween the negotiating committees of the Federa- 
tion and the Union commenced on 26th April 
and continued through 8th May. Although 
none of the several matters in issue arising out 
of the proposals exchanged by the parties on 
13th June, 1962, concerning a new collective 
agreement, was resolved, the discussions did 
serve to clarify the positions of the parties 
in respect of the Union’s latest demand for 
an Industry Collective Agreement. 

In the course of these discussions, on the 
5th May, the Federation furnished the Union 


with a memorandum dated 4th May, which 
served to confirm the Federation’s understand- 
ing of the type of Industry Collective Agree- 
ment the Union sought and which contained 
certain suggestions designed to provide a ‘‘way 
of escape.” The negotiating committee of the 
Union appeared to see some merit in the 
“way of escape” suggested by the Federation. 
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The position of the Union was that, although 
these suggestions appeared to provide a “way 
of escape,” further negotiations could not take 
place unless the Federation would agree to 
certain conditions. 

The Federation was unable to accede to 
these conditions and accordingly, on 7th May, 
the Union suspended negotiations. 

On 8th May, negotiations were resumed at 
the request of the negotiating committee of 
the Union, which was joined by H. R. Bridges 
of San Francisco, International President of 
the Union. Mr. Bridges assumed the role of 
spokesman, ignored the conditions that the 
negotiating committee had previously advanced, 
and confirmed that the Union saw some merit 
in the Federation’s suggested “‘way of escape,” 
and then advanced three other conditions pre- 
cedent to further negotiations, which the Fed- 
eration took under consideration. 

May 9: On 9th May, the fourth hearing of the 
Board of Conciliation was held. Mr. Bridges 
appeared as spokesman for the Union. He 
admitted, in respect of the “way of escape” 
previously advanced by the Federation, that 
“we thought there was a chance it might 
remove the roadblock.” 

He admitted also that the three conditions 
precedent to further negotiations were, in effect, 
an ultimatum, and stated: 

“If the Federation say they cannot accept 
the three points laid down, that is the end of 
negotiations and we plan to do our best to 
shut the industry down, legally.” 

The suggestions of the Federation, which 
both parties were encouraged to believe were 
capable of providing a “way of escape,” en- 
visaged contractual arrangements being made 
between the Federation and the Union, govern- 
ing employees engaged in Stage 1 work and 
similar contractual arrangements between the 
Union and other employers (known to the 
parties as Wharf Operators), governing em- 
athe engaged in Stages 2, 3 and coastwise 
work. 

It was disclosed to the Board of Concilia- 
tion that the three conditions precedent to 
further negotiations, laid down by the Union, 
involved: 

1. The question of the term of the con- 
tractual arrangements to be made; 

2. The question of parity of wage rates 
for employees throughout Stages 1, 2, 3 and 
coastwise; 

3. (a) The question of agreement in advance 
of the payment of a wage increase that would 
have retroactive effect to 1st August, 1962; 

(b) The question of payment in advance 
of a sum of money to be held in escrow in 
recognition by the Federation of a financial 
obligation in respect of a Mechanization and 
Modernization Plan and to ensure payment of 
such obligation. 

In the presence of the Board of Conciliation, 
the parties agreed to engage in further direct 
negotiations, forthwith, and to report again 
to the Board on 16th May, 1963. 

May 16, 1963: On 16th May, the Board of 
Conciliation held its fifth hearing, during the 
course of which, R. C. Smith, spokesman for 
the Union, made the following statements: 

‘As we reported to you at the last meeting 
of this Board of Conciliation, three stipulations 
were put to the Federation as a condition of 
bargaining further. These conditions were, 
firstly, on term of contract; secondly, on parity 
of wages across the board—Stages 1, 2 and 3; 
and there was a cash payment, as a commit- 
ment of good faith, into a mechanization fund; 
as well as that, there was a cash payment for 
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retroactivity back to August 1, 
expiry time of the contract. 

“The Shipping Federation did not meet 
these, and they rejected other proposals over 
the last few weeks that the Union has put 
to them. A few weeks ago, the Board directed 
the Union to enter into 10 days negotiations 
with the Federation and the Union did, in 
good faith, and that was reported back to the 
Board at the last meeting, and these negotia- 
tions were unsuccessful. Negotiations are now 
deadlocked and the Union sees no point in any 
further negotiations. This is the last appearance 
of the Union before this Board of Conciliation. 
We have reverted to our original demands in 
their entirety, including a Master Contract, an 
M & M program and all, and we would 
respectfully request that the Board of Con- 
ciliation consider this request of the Union 
and make its report to the Minister. 

“After 14 months, our directions are—no 
further negotiations at this stage, either before 
this Board or under the auspices of this Board, 
or with the Shipping Federation directly, until 
seven days after the Board’s report has been 
brought down.” 

The Federation informed the Board of Con- 
ciliation of the developments that had taken 
place since the last hearing, including the fact 
that on 16th May, 1963, the Union had en- 
gaged in a “mass walk-off’ involving long- 
shoremen working on 26 vessels in the Port of 
Vancouver and two vessels in the Port of 
New Westminster, for the announced purpose 
of bringing pressure to bear on this Board 
of Conciliation. J. A. Bourne, of counsel 
for the Federation, stated that his firm had 
given the Federation the opinion that the 
“mass walk-off” constituted an illegal strike. 

The Federation reported that when direct 
negotiations between the parties were termin- 
ated on 1ilth May, that they were to be 
resumed whenever the Federation was in a 
position to advance to the Union further sug- 
gestions as to how the barriers of the Union’s 
precedent conditions might be circumvented. 
The Board was informed that the Federation 
had sought further meetings with the Union’s 
negotiating committee and that the Union 
had refused to meet. 

The Federation took the position that it 
stood ready and willing to resume negotiations 
with the Union, at any time, with a view to 
resolving all matters in issue between the 
parties. 

The Federation requested an opportunity to 
file an appropriate submission before the Board 
terminated its function. 

By letter of 16th May to the Chairman of 
the Board, the Union confirmed its position 
before the Board in the following terms: 

“Dear Mr. Sloan: 

“At a meeting today of the above-mentioned 
Board of Conciliation, the Union made its 
position clear as to the futility of further 
negotiations with the Shipping Federation, either 
before the Board or otherwise. The Union also 
stated that the Union had made its last appear- 
ance before the Board. 

“The Union wishes to exercise its right 
under the Labour Act to strike. We respectfully 
request that the Board submit its report so 
that we can carry out that right. 

“It would be most helpful if you would 
indicate to us when you are going to submit 
your report. 


1962, the 


“Yours truly, 
Roy C. Smith, 


Chairman, ILWU Canadian 
Coast Negotiating Committee.” 
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On 16th May, the Board of Conciliation in 
writing notified the parties of a hearing 
scheduled to take place on 24th May, at which 
the Federation would be given an opportunity 
to make a final submission. The Union was 
invited to attend and make reply, despite its 
expressed intention that it would not “appear 
before the Board again.” 


The Union is the Applicant in these pro- 
ceedings, but it has made no submission 
whatsoever in respect of any of the several 
matters listed in its proposal (Exhibit “A”) 
submitted on 13th June, 1962, concerning 
provisions to be contained in a new collec- 
tive agreement, except the issue of “a master 
contract.” 

The Federation has made no submission 
concerning the several proposals it advanced, 
which, in the main, reflect responses or 
alternative proposals in connection with 
the matters raised by the Union. The 
Federation takes the not unreasonable posi- 
tion that as Respondent it is not incumbent 
upon it to justify denial of the Union’s 
many requests, but rather, the Union has 
the onus to advance reasonable justification 
for each of its demands. 

The Union erected a formidable barrier 
to effective negotiations several months 
prior to the commencement of these Con- 
ciliation Board proceedings. This barrier is 
the so-called issue of “jurisdiction” and is 
synonymous with what the Union refers to 
as an “industry collective agreement” or 
“master contract” which the Union seeks 
to resolve to its satisfaction by its position 
that the Federation be party to a collective 
agreement which, in our opinion, is, at 
the present time, beyond the power of the 
Federation to execute. 


Although the Union admits that the sug- 
gestions made by the Federation in its 
memorandum dated 4th May, 1963, appear 
to provide a way of escape for the so-called 
issue of “jurisdiction” and hence remove 
any justification for a strike, the Union 
refuses to resume negotiations until it is 
in a position to engage in what it states 
would be a lawful strike—seven days after 
the report of this Board of Conciliation has 
been received by the Minister of Labour 
for Canada. 

In its several appearances before this 
Board of Conciliation, the Union has con- 
tended that the dispute between the parties 
can only be resolved by direct negotiations 
between the representatives of the parties. 
It refuses to resume such negotiations until 
fulfilment of three conditions precedent 
thereto (see above). 

Throughout the Conciliation Board pro- 
ceedings, the Union has made several refer- 
ences to the fact that the parties have been 
negotiating for 14 months without reaching 
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agreement. Although it is true that nego- 
tiations commenced over 14 months ago, on 
Ist March, 1962, the evidence is that up 
to the present the parties have spent only 
a matter of weeks rather than months in 
direct negotiations. 

Had the Union not discontinued its inten- 
tion with reference to the formation of the 
Board of Conciliation, which was established 
pursuant to its own application, this dis- 
pute could have been dealt with by the 
Board of Conciliation in the latter part of 
1962, following the establishment of the 
Board by the Minister of Labour on 4th 
September, 1962. 

The Federation submitted its position in 
writing, which is annexed hereto and 
marked Exhibit “C.” 

This Board cannot bring down recom- 
mendations as to the issues between the 
parties contained in Exhibits “A” and “B,” 
with the exception of that of “a master con- 
tract.” On this issue we have sufficient 
knowledge to make a recommendation. 
Furthermore, from the evidence before us, 
it seems to be the issue of paramount 
importance to the Union. 

From evidence given by the Shipping 
Federation, it seems distinctly possible that 
the Wharf Operators Association and the 
Shipping Federation can reach a level of 
collaboration where the two organizations 
sit down, side by side, on one side of the 
table and bargain with the Union on the 
other. This is the very plan referred to 
by the phrase “way of escape” appearing 
here earlier. The method proposed was 
described as being by “parallel agreements,” 
namely, one agreement with the Shipping 
Federation and another with the Wharf 
Operators Association, with common terms 
where practical, and no doubt appropriate 
relativity in wages. 

The Board is of the opinion that, had 
not negotiations come to an end through 
the Union’s having named three conditions 
precedent to further negotiation that the 
Federation stated it could not accept in 
the form offered, the negotiations then 
going on, and tending towards the parallel 
agreement principle above referred to, might 
well have come to a successful conclusion 
on the issue of “a master contract.” 


Recommendations 


1. The Board recommends that the par- 
ties be placed into direct bargaining with 
each other under whatever aegis the Minis- 
ter may see fit to make available, if any. 
A Conciliation Officer might be useful at 
least to get the negotiations re-launched. 
The aim of this recommendation is the 
solution of the “master contract” issue by 
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means of parallel agreements: (a) between 
the Union and the Shipping Federation and 
(b) between the Union and the Wharf 
Operators Association, both to be nego- 
tiated at the same time and place. We 
recommend such parallel contracts. 

2. That the conditions precedent to fur- 
ther negotiation as named by the Union, or 
any conditions precedent in this instance, 
should be dropped by the Union. We are 
not prepared to say that there never can 
be a case where conditions precedent to 
bona fide bargaining can be laid down, but 
it is very difficult to conceive one, and the 
Board feels that this is not it. The very 
matters in the conditions precedent are 
properly included in the issues for direct 
bargaining, which, in our opinion, should 
take place without further delay. 

All of which is respectfully submitted. 


(Sgd.) W. R. Sloan, 
Chairman. 

(Sgd.) John Groves Gould, 
Member. 

(Sgd.) B. W. Dysart, 
Member. 


Vancouver, B.C., 31st May, 1963. 


Exhibit “A” 
ILWU PROPOSALS FOR 1962 
NEGOTIATIONS 
1. A Master Contract. 
2. A  Mechanization 
Agreement. 


3. No reference in the agreement which 
excludes work; (i.e., Section 401, Article IV, 
ae PS aio agreement dated 21st November, 
960). 


and Modernization 


4. Wages: 15 cents. 
5. Vacations: 
(a) 30 days (120 hrs.) up to 2 years .... 4% 


2 to 5 years (inclusive) ................ 5% 
6 to 9 years (inclusive) ................ 6% 
10 to 19 years (inclusive) ............ 1% 
20 years of service or mote ............ 8% 


6. M.S.A., and Welfare: 
(a) pngrcage in weekly sick indemnity to 
5) 


(b) Extension of M.S.A. coverage for one 
year for widows of active members and 
pensioners. 

7. Head Room: Change the differential to 

ees per foot or any part thereof under 
eet: 

8. Premium Pay: 25 cents per hour for 
machine operators, side runners, winch drivers, 
hatch tenders and boom men. 

9. Holidays: eight-hour guarantee on work 
holidays. 

10. Ninth Hour: 5 p.m. to 6 p.m. to be 
paid at triple straight time. 

11. Work Guarantee: 4—4—4. Four-hour 
minimum pay guarantee on any call-out. Four- 
hour minimum pay guarantee if ordered back 
after lunch. In ports where split shifts are 
worked and the employers require that a gang 
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or men work until 1 p.m., these men or this 
gang will be available for 3 hours work that 
night and given the above guarantee. 

12. Ships crew or anyone else outside the 
pitta unit are not to do work connected 
with: 

(a) beams, hatches, stores, lashing, etc.; 

(b) checking; 

(c) cleaning; 
or any other work performed in the handling, 
preparation, and servicing of cargo. 

13. Starting Times: For all men including 
spares—8:00 a.m., 1:00 p.m., 5:00 p.m., 6:00 


p.m. 

14. (a) Double straight time for the full 
guarantee period on the night portion of a 
split shift Monday through Friday. 

(b) Triple straight time for night portion 
of a split shift on Saturdays. 

15. A revision—Vancouver Island Travelling 
Times and Transportation Allowances. 


16. Local 504: No transfer from fish boats 
(tuna) to another job. 

17. Gang despatch not later than 4:30 p.m. 
for 8:00 a.m. starts the following day (Island 
Locals). 

18. Local 507 (Grain Liners): 

(a) Add water tanks as a commodity when 

being cleaned. 

(b) Have operating of power saws added 

to the section dealing with premium 


pay. 

(c) Revision of all items dealing with com- 
modities. 

(d) Amend Section A-807 so that compen- 
sation will be paid for handling lumber 
that has nails in it. 

(e) Base rate shall be the same as for 
longshoremen. 

19. Local 510 (First Aid Attendants): 

(a) Employer to be obligated to provide 
suitable first aid accommodation. 

(b) Base rate for first aid attendants shall 
be the same as the base rate for long- 
shoremen. 

(c) Time and one half the base rate for 
working the noon hour. 

20. Local 506 (Checkers): 

(a) Page 7, Section 501—After “employment 
of checkers,” add: “provided the owner, 
agent, master and/or crew of the vessel 
do not receive any type of check from 
any other source.” 

(b) Page 8, Section 502—After “in such 
position,’ add: “he shall be included 
in the provisions as provided in Section 
1001 (Welfare) and Section 1002 (Pen- 

’ sions) of this Agreement.” 

(c) Page 18, Section A301—change to read: 
Marine checkers’ and weighers’ work 
shall be defined as follows: 

(i) The undermentioned definitions refer 
to the movement of cargo direct 
to or from deepsea vessels, via 
dock, scow, rail cars, trucks or 
other carriers. 

(ii) Checking to mean the counting, 
verification and confirmation of the 
quantity, weight or number of pieces 
of cargo; the keeping of a time log 
of the operations, to record speed 
of operation, delays, and number of 
men. “ae 

(iii) Paper work to mean the preparation 
of mates, receipts, boat notes, hatch 
lists, cargo plans, exception lists, 
cargo line-ups, manifests, log sheets 
and payrolls, as required by agent 
or master of the vessel. 
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The above items are listed specifically. How- 
ever, the Union reserves the right, “if we deem 
it advisable,” to request changes in any or all 
the clauses of the agreements. 


ILWU Canadian Coast 
Negotiating Committee, 


R. C. Smith, Chairman. 
Vancouver, B.C., June 8, 1962. 


Exhibit “B” 


SHIPPING FEDERATION’S PROPOSED 
CHANGES FOR A NEW AGREEMENT 


A. General Matters 


1. Add clause on “Jurisdiction.” 

2. Add clause on “Full-time Arbitrator.” 

3. Add clause on ‘‘Manning Relief”—i.e., a 
schedule of gang sizes, including grain handling 
gangs. 

4. Add clause on “Protection”—i.e., a sched- 
ule of protection and benefit items: 

(a) In G.W.P., clarify “Economic Activi- 

ties” item in last paragraph. 

(b) In G.W.-P., clarify paragraph (a)—.e., 
non-report for despatch. 

5. Add clause “Stoppage of Work’’, Article 

VII, as follows: 

(a) If “onerous work” is alleged, men shall 
work as directed until the arbitrator 
rules. 

(b) If “unsafe conditions” are alleged, men 
may stop work, being paid for lost time 
if the arbitrator rules in the men’s 
favour, but losing pay if the arbitrator 
rules against the men. 

6. Port Labour Relations Committee: Section 
201—set up a general clause to enable a 
higher-level committee (not Port Labour Rela- 
tions Committees) to decide the number of 
gangs and spareboard men, including rated 
men, to be employed in waterfront work in 
each area, etc. 

7. Picket Lines (Section 702): 

(a) Clarification to state what is a bona 
fide picket line—man or men carrying 
placards in front of the access to the 
working area. 

(b) Men shall not be entitled to pay if 
they refuse to cross any picket line 
under the following conditions: 

i. If it is established between the time 
they are despatched and their arrival 
on the job; 

ii. If it is set up during the interval 
they are transferring from one job 
to another or while they are on a 
meal hour, or during the interval of 
a split shift; 

iii. If it is established between the time 
they leave work and before they 
appear for work on a re-order; 

iv. Or if it is set up after they start work 
and thereupon refuse to continue to 
work. 

8. Grievance Procedure (Section 302): Pro- 
vide that in raising a grievance, the first step 
should be between an employee and his fore- 
man, or alternatively, between a hatchtender 
and his foreman or his superintendent. 

9, Vacation Plan (Sections 905 and 906): 
Extend the vacation period beyond the existing 
limitations and provide for scheduling individual 
vacations rather than gang vacations. Section 
908—eliminate. 


B. Schedule “A” Clauses 
1. Sunday Work: To be performed as for 
any other day, but at double straight time 
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throughout; work between 6:00 p.m. and 11:00 
p.m. only to finish a vessel. 

2. Saturday and Holiday Work: 

(a) Eliminate restrictions on working after 
5:00 p.m. 

(b) Provide for starting fresh night gangs 
at 5:00 p.m. or 6:00 p.m. on Saturdays 
and holidays at double straight time. 

3. Rated Men: If a man on the job has a rat- 
ing, he must do such rated job when required. 
Also, a rated man despatched as a rated man 
shall perform other work as ordered. 

4. Shoring of Cargo (Section A-301): If 
seen fit by the employer, shoring of cargo may 
be required of longshoremen. 

5. Reduction in Four-hour Pay Guarantee 
(A-IX and cross reference to B-219(c), B- 
312(c), B-404(c), B-507(c) and B-604(c)): 
Amend four-hour minimum call-out to two 
hours, where vessel does not arrive due to 
circumstances beyond control of the employer 
or ship operator. 

6. Mail, Baggage and Passenger Effects 
(including automobiles): There should be a 
general clause rather than just a reference in 
the holiday clause re men on mail, baggage, 
etc. working at any time, including Saturday 
night, Sundays and holidays. 

7. Hours of Work: 

(a) Section A-502(a), A-502(b) should be 

“day gangs to work extra hour to 6:00 
p.m. if vessel is to shift or sail that 
night and may require night gang or 
gangs to finish to shift or sail” and also 
“finish a phase”—that is, when there is 
to be a change of personnel or a change 
in the class of cargo to be handled. 

(b) Delete exception for Locals 503 and 
508 and amend Section A-602 and Sec- 
tion A-503 references to Locals 503 and 
508 accordingly, and delete second para- 
graph in Section A-503, Chemainus, Port 
Alberni. 

Extend hours of work for vessels 
shifting or sailing in ports where such 
provision is not in effect. 

In general, provide for a maximum of 
12 hours work in home ports—see Article 
AXI—and for 12 hours work, less one- 
way travel time, in outports. 

(See also A-1102, paragraph 1, and A-1103.) 

8. Section A-503: 

Rest Period—Should read “after three hours 
of actual physical work, not merely standing 
by on the payroll.” 

Chemainus—Port Alberni 


i, Delete in fifth paragraph the words 
“present practice is that Port Alberni 
gangs which have worked during the day 
are not required to work that night.” 

ii. In the fifth paragraph, add to the words 
“notwithstanding the foregoing where 
gangs ordered for 8:00 a.m. are released 
by 10:00 a.m. on account of delay in the 
vessel’s arrival, such gangs may be ordered 
out for work that night” the words “or 
condition of vessel or cargo” after the 
words “delay in vessel’s arrival.” 

iii. Eliminate provision in A-503 that pro- 
vides for men who have worked for more 
than four hours at night will not be called 
out before 1:00 p.m. the following day. 

9. Holidays (Section A-801): Clarify mini- 

mum pay when a holiday falls on a Saturday. 

10. Section A-2308: Where a second meal is 

provided, the amount to be paid for such meal 
shall be stipulated—$1.75. 


11. Section A-2601: Add Harmac, Ladysmith 
and Nanoose. 
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12. Sections A-2502, A-2604, A-2705: Change 
the words “except to finish” to “except when 
a vessel is finishing that night.” 

13. Travelling Time: Eliminate travel time 
and allowances within the official limits of’ 


each port. 
C. Schedule “B’’ Clauses 


1. Spareboard Men for Night Work: Allot- 
ment of spareboard men—clarify despatch of 
spareboard men for night work in general 
clause in line with provisions already contained 
in Section B-216 for Vancouver. 

2. Moving Men about Ships: See that pro- 
visions in Section B-222 ‘Employment’ are 
general throughout the agreement. 

3. Extend Sections B-207, B-302, etc. and 
make a General Clause: 

(a) Spare Men—Provide for the despatch of 
one or more men to do odd jobs which 
are not done by members of a gang, 
working in the same area. 

(b) Additional Men and Fill-ins—The appro- 
priate starting times should be from the 
time of despatch plus time enroute to a 
job from the Hall. 

4. Provide a General Clause to replace Sec- 
tions B-219, B-312, B-404, B-507 and B-604: 
This will provide for complete right of trans- 
ferring of gangs and remove time limits on 
gang transfers which now apply at Chemainus 
and Port Alberni. 

It will provide also that gangs must start 
working immediately on transfer and not sit 
out the minimum pay time before starting on 
the second job. 

It will provide also for transferring men 
(spareboard men only) even though such men 
may be working in a gang. 

5. Standardized Despatch Times on Main- 
land: Standardize despatch times at Mainland 
ports. 

6. Spareboards: Provide for spareboards in 
all areas. 

7. Additional Despatch Office: There should 
be provision for additional despatch office and 
gangs at Nanaimo. 

8. Outport Despatchers: Provide that de- 
patchers in ports, other than Vancouver, be 
jointly appointed by the Union and the Shipping 
Federation. 


D. Drafting of Master Agreement 


1. In general, provide for a streamlining and 
clarification of the Master Agreement by setting 
up general clauses that will apply to all ports 
or which will gather under one heading related 
matters now scattered throughout the Deepsea 
Longshore Agreement. For example, Section 404 
would be rewritten to include the matters now 
outlined in Sections 11-4, B-220 and B-224(b). 
In addition, redrafting would eliminate redun- 
dant material such as Article XI. 

2. In drafting the Master Agreement, appro- 
priate Divisions shall be provided to set forth 
those items of the agreements relating to grain- 
liners, checkers and first aid attendants which 
must remain distinguishable and different from 
the provisions relating to deepsea longshoremen. 

3. Examine and discuss items set out in 
Section C-301 of the Deepsea Longshore 
Agreement. 


Shipping Federation of B.C. 
Vancouver, B.C., June 12, 1962. 
Exhibit “C” 
The Position of the Federation 
Despite the fact that the Union, which is 
the Applicant in these proceedings, refuses 
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to make any submission to this Board of 
Conciliation in respect of the several matters 
in issue, the Federation, although the Re- 
spondent, realizes that the Board has no 
facts before it upon which to predicate 
recommendations in its Report. Accordingly, 
for the assistance it may provide, this sub- 
mission is made. 

The Federation is prepared to resume 
negotiations with the Union forthwith in 
good faith with a view to reaching agree- 
ment in respect of the following: 

1. A single collective agreement to replace 
the four former collective agreements that 
expired on 31st July, 1962, governing members 
of the Federation in respect of work that they 
require personnel to perform in what is known 
as Stage 1. Such a collective agreement would 
make provision for appropriate terms and con- 
ditions of employment, including such matters 
as increases in wages, improvements in vaca- 
tions and welfare, to the extent that such 
increases and improvements can be justified by 
the application of the customary economic 
criteria, with due regard to the conditions pre- 
vailing in the industry. This collective agreement 
would contain provisions designed to ensure 
appropriate size and composition of gangs in 
the light of prevailing conditions and techno- 
logical changes that may take place, having in 
mind the necessity to guard against “feather- 
bedding” on the one hand or ‘‘undermanning” 
on the other. 

2. A Mechanization and Modernization Plan 
to provide adequate protection for eligible 
Union members against any loss of work oppor- 
tunities that may be caused by the effect on 
the work force of mechanization and modern- 
ization innovations. 

3. In addition to the prevailing pension plans 
and pension agreements, which continue in 
effect until 31st December, 1968, an arrange- 
ment respecting pensions to protect the pension 
benefits now enjoyed by Union members, who 
may, on occasion, be required to accept des- 
patch for the performance of work other than 
that which they regularly perform under the 
terms of the collective agreement. 


Because of its nature and the circum- 
stances governing its presentation to the 
Union, it is not considered appropriate to 
furnish the Board with a copy of the 
memorandum of the Federation dated the 
4th May, 1963, which has been referred to by 
both parties as providing a “way of escape” 
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respecting the 
issue. 

However, it is deemed advisable to in- 
form the Board that suggestions contained 
in the said Memorandum involved the 
prospect of the Union, negotiating with the 
Federation on three separate contracts (a 
Collective Agreement—a Mechanization and 
Modernization Plan and a Pension Arrange- 
ment) governing operations in Stage 1, and 
negotiating three similar separate contracts 
governing operations in Stage 2, Stage 3 and 
Coastwise with another group of companies 
not represented by the Federation in these 
proceedings, but with each of which the 
Union has a collective bargaining relation- 
ship. 

The successful negotiation of two such 
sets of separate contracts would provide 
practical ways and means of dealing with 
the questions of the transferability of the 
labour force and the portability of their 
vacation, welfare and other benefits. 

Two such sets of separate contracts would 
give the Union the “jurisdiction” coverage 
it seeks and would yield the result of paving 
the way for the establishment of substan- 
tially the same terms and conditions of em- 
ployment for all members of the Union 
throughout the province of _ British 
Columbia. 

The Federation submits that the kind of 
collective agreement, the type of Mechaniza- 
tion and Modernization Plan, and the nature 
of the pension arrangement which it is pre- 
pared to contemplate, will provide a fair 
and reasonable settlement of this dispute. 

Whether a settlement can be reached by 
peaceful means without irreparable eco- 
nomic harm to the community, to the mem- 
bers of the Union and the members of the 
Federation, we submit with great respect, 
is up to the Union. 

Ali of which is respectfully submitted. 

Shipping Federation of British Columbia. 
Vancouver, B.C., May 24, 1963. 


‘jurisdiction-master contract” 
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LABOUR LAW 


Legal Decisions Affecting Labour 
B.C. Court of Appeal enjoins picketing that interfered with 


employer's right-of-way. U.S. Supreme Court limits use of 


union dues for political purposes, and rules on agency shop 


The British Columbia Court of Appeal 
dismissed an appeal against an injunction 
restraining picketing of an employer’s 
premises in a shopping centre, where the 
picketing was taking place in the passage- 
way leading to the parking lot, on the 
ground that the picketing interfered with 
the employer’s easement rights. 

In the United States, the Supreme Court 
ruled that employees under a union shop 
agreement are obligated to pay only that 
part of the union dues that is relevant to 
collective bargaining, not that part that is 
used for political purposes. 

In two other decisions, the U.S. Supreme 
Court declared that the agency shop—the 
equivalent of the Rand Formula in Canada 
—was a lawful form of union security 
under Sections 7 and 8 (a) (3) of the Taft- 
Hartley Act but was subject to state right- 
to-work laws. 

Consequently, in one decision the Court, 
in consideration of an Indiana State court 
ruling that the agency shop was legal under 
the right-to-work law of that State, ordered 
the employer to bargain on an agency shop 
proposal. 

In another decision, however, the Court 
acceped a Florida State court ruling that 
the agency shop was illegal under that 
State’s right-to-work law. 

By these rulings, the Supreme Court 
accepted the view of the National Labor 
Relations Board that Congress, by implica- 
tion, intended to legalize the agency shop 
as a less vigorous and less compulsory form 
of union shop permitted under the Taft- 
Hartley Act, but at the same time stressed 
that the statutory prohibition of union 
security clauses that require membership in 
a union as a condition of employment 
(including the agency shop arrangement) is 
left entirely to the states under Section 14(b) 
of the Taft-Hartley Act. 


B.C. Court of Appeal... 
. . . enjoins picketing that interefered with 
employer’s right-of-way in shopping centre 


On November 13, 1962, the British 
Columbia Court of Appeal confirmed an 
injunction restraining all picketing of an 
employer’s premises in a shopping centre. 
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The Court held (with one judge dissenting) 
that peaceful picketing in pursuance of a 
lawful strike that otherwise conformed to 
the provisions of the B.C. Trade-unions 
Act may be enjoined where it is directed 
against an employer who occupies store 
premises in a shopping centre and the 
picketing takes place in a passageway lead- 
ing to a parking lot so as to constitute an 
unlawful interference with the employer’s 
easement rights in that area. 

Retail Food and Drug Clerks Union, 
Local 1518, conducted a legal strike against 
Zeller’s (Western) Ltd., legal in the sense 
that, before striking, the union complied 
with all the requirements of the statutes 
regulating such matters. 

The employer’s store premises are situated 
in a building in a shopping centre, and he 
is the operator and lessee of one of a 
number of stores in the shopping centre. 
The lease provides that the employer, in 
common with the landlord and _ other 
tenants, shall have a right-of-way for him- 
self, his employees and customers, over 
what could be called the public parts of 
the centre, that is, the aisles and sidewalks 
which lead to the store, and that the same 
persons shall also have the right to use the 
parking area. 

Immediately the strike was called, the 
union proceeded to picket the employer’s 
store by having some of its members patrol 
the sidewalk area in front of the store. The 
employer applied for and obtained from Mr. 
Justice Collins an injunction to prevent all 
picketing in the area covered by the shop- 
ping centre, and to prohibit illegal picketing 
of the employer’s premises. 

The union’s appeal from the injunction 
order raised the question of the general 
prohibition of picketing within the area of 
the shopping centre. In particular, the 
union submitted that the injunction order 
should be set aside because the material 
did not establish (1) such a substantial 
interference with the easement rights of the 
employer as to constitute an unlawful inter- 
ference and (2) irreparable damage. 

Mr. Justice Tysoe, in rendering the 
majority decision of the Court of Appeal, 
stated that the question whether any 
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particular interruption amounts to unlawful 
interference with a right-of-way, depended 
upon the nature of the right-of-way and of 
the locus in quo and upon the general cir- 
cumstances of the case. Any disturbance of 
a way is unlawful if it renders the way unfit 
for the purposes for which it was granted. 

In the case at bar, the employer had a 
free and uninterrupted right-of-way in com- 
mon with his landlord and all other persons 
entitled to the like right to enter upon and 
pass and re-pass on and over the parking 
area and the passageway. The pickets were 
placed in the passageway. The employer was 
dependent, for the successful operation of 
his store business, on free access to and 
egress from his store for his own employees 
and customers by means of the passageway, 
without interference. There was evidence 
that there was such interference by the 
pickets and that the conduct of the pickets 
had a deterrent effect upon customers, with 
a detrimental effect upon the quantity of 
business done by the employer in question. 

In Mr. Justice Tysoe’s opinion, the 
evidence before the trial judge showed sub- 
stantial interference with the employer’s 
easement rights. Also, he was of the 
opinion that such irreparable damage as was 
required to be shown to justify the granting 
of the injunction had been shown. 

Further, Mr. Justice Tysoe noted that, by 
Section 3 of the Trade-unions Act, a trade 
union may, where the strike is legal, at the 
employer’s place of business, operations or 
employment, and without acts that are 
otherwise unlawful, persuade or endeavour 
to persuade anyone not to enter the em- 
ployer’s place of business, or not to deal in 
or handle the products of the employer, 
or not to do business with the employer. 

In his opinion, substantial interruption of 
passage along a right-of-way is an unlawful 
act. The union had no more right to enter 
upon the lands over which the employer 
had easement rights and to so interfere with 
those rights as to injure the employer than 
it had to enter upon lands without the con- 
sent of the owner of those lands. The very 
purpose of picketing in the passageway and 
on any of the lands over which the employer 
had easement rights must be to hinder and 
deter the employees and customers from 
going to and from the employer’s store by 
the means available to them, namely, by 
using the passageway. This constituted an 
unlawful interference with the easement 
rights. 

The Court of Appeal dismissed the appeal 
and confirmed the injunction prohibiting 
picketing. Zeller’s (Western) Ltd. v. Retail 
Food and Drug Clerks Union, Local 1518, 
(1963), 36 DLR (2d) Part 8, p. 581. 
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United States Supreme Court... 


. . - limits union action in collecting and 
using union dues for political purposes 


On May 13, 1963, the Supreme Court of 
the United States ruled that a State court 
erred in granting an injunction relieving 
dissenting employees of all obligation to pay 
union dues exacted under a union shop 
agreement, where the employees alleged that 
the unions violated the Railway Labor Act 
by using dues money for political purposes, 
to which they objected. 

Although the use of dues money for 
political purposes that the employees 
opposed, was held to be a violation of the 
Railway Labor Act, the Court ruled that 
the dissenting employees were obligated to 
pay that part of the money due to the 
unions that was relevant to collective bar- 
baining. Holding that a union objector was 
entitled to a refund of his dues used for 
political purposes that he opposed, in the 
proportion that union political expenditures 
bore to total union spending, the Court ruled 
that the case should be remanded to the 
State court for a determination of such 
proportion. 

The Court held further that the burden 
of proving the proportion of its expendi- 
tures that was used for political purposes 
fell on the union. Also, the Court upheld 
the right of the union under the Act to use 
uniformly exacted union fees and dues from 
non-dissenters in support of political 
activities. 

By the terms of a collective agreement 
under Para. 2 Eleventh of the Railway 
Labor Act between the Southern Railway 
Company and a number of railway labor 
organizations, the company’s employees were 
obligated, as a condition of employment, to 
pay the periodic union dues, initiation fees 
and assessments uniformly required as a 
condition of acquiring or retaining mem- 
bership in their respective unions who were 
parties to the agreement. 

Although, as provided in Para. 2 Eleventh 
of the Act, the agreement required em- 
ployees to become union members within a 
60-day period, in fact the unions concerned 
did not insist that employees actually join 
the union, but regarded payment of the 
uniform exactions required by the agree- 
ment as complete compliance with the 
agreement. (The latter arrangement, known 
in Canada as the Rand formula, is referred 
to as “agency shop” in the United States.) 
Some employees who were not union mem- 
bers refused to pay the unions any part 
of the money required under the agreement, 
but instead, brought a court action to 
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restrain its enforcement. The action was 
based, in part, on North Carolina’s “right- 
to-work” law, which makes the union shop 
unlawful. 

The Superior Court of Mecklenburg 
County, North Carolina, granted an in- 
junction on the ground that money exacted 
under the agreement was used by the 
unions for purposes not reasonably neces- 
sary or related to collective bargaining, 
namely, (1) to support or oppose legisla- 
tion, (2) to influence votes in elections for 
public office, (3) to make campaign con- 
tributions in such elections, (4) to support 
the death-benefits system operated by the 
Brotherhood of Railway Clerks. 

The injunction restrained the unions from 
placing any compulsion of any nature upon 
the employees in question whereby they 
would be required, against their free will 
and choice, to join the unions or pay money 
to the unions. It was provided, however, 
that upon a showing by the unions of the 
proportion of expenditures from exacted 
funds that was reasonably necessary and 
related to collective bargaining, the injunc- 
tion would be modified appropriately. 

On appeal, the Supreme Court of North 
Carolina reversed the decision on the ground 
that the Supreme Court of the United States, 
in Railway Employees’ Dept. v. Hanson, 351 
U.S. 225, 38 LRRM 2099, held that Para. 
2 Eleventh of the Railway Labor Act 
was a valid exercise by Congress of its 
powers under the Commerce Clause and 
did not violate the First Amendment or the 
Due Process Clause of the Fifth. Rehearing 
was granted, however, and pending the 
decision thereon, the Supreme Court of the 
United States decided the case of Inter- 
national Assn. of Machinists v. Street, 367 
U.S. 740, 48 LRRM 2345. 

Upon reconsideration of the Superior 
Court’s judgment in the light of the Street 
decision, the Supreme Court of North 
Carolina affirmed the judgment of the 
Superior Court. Thereupon, the Supreme 
Court of the United States granted certiorari 
to consider whether the injunction granted 
by the Superior Court was consistent with 
the Street decision. 

In the Supreme Court of the United 
States, Mr. Justice Brennan delivered the 
judgment by which the decision of the 
Superior Court was reversed and remanded 
for further proceedings not inconsistent 
with the Supreme Court opinion. 

Mr. Justice Brennan pointed out that in 
the Street case the Supreme Court held 
“that Para. 2 Eleventh is to be construed 
to deny the unions, over an employee’s 
objection, the power to use his exacted 
funds to support political causes which he 
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opposes.” The employees in the case at 
bar alleged that sums exacted under the 
agreement “have been and are and will be 
regularly and continually used by the 
defendant unions to carry on, finance and 
pay for political activities directly at cross- 
purposes with the free will and choice of 
the plaintiffs.” 

In Mr. Justice Brennan’s opinion, it would 
be impracticable to require a dissenting 
employee to allege and prove each distinct 
union political expenditure to which he 
objects; it is enough that he manifests his 
opposition to any political expenditures by 
the union. As stated in the Street case, 
however, “dissent is not to be presumed—it 
must affirmatively be made known to the 
union by the dissenting employee,” and 
“the union receiving money exacted from 
an employee under a union-shop agreement 
should not in fairness be subjected to sanc- 
tions in favor of an employee who makes 
no complaint of the use of his money for 
such activities.” 

Further, Mr. Justice Brennan noted that, 
in the Street case, an injunction relieving 
dissenting employees of all obligation to 
pay the moneys due under a union shop 
agreement was held to be impermissible. 
The Court stated that such employees 
“remain obliged, as a condition of continued 
employment, to make the payments to their 
respective unions called for by the agree- 
ment. Their . . . grievance stems from the 
spending of their funds for purposes not 
authorized by the Act in the face of their 
objection, not from the enforcement of the 
union-shop agreement by the mere collec- 
tion of funds.” 

In Mr. Justice Brennan’s opinion, the 
injunction granted by the Superior Court in 
the case at bar was thus improper, even 
though it was subject to modifications if 
the unions came forward and proved the 
proportion of exacted funds required for 
purposes germane to collective bargaining. 
Such a remedy was too broad and might 
interfere with the unions’ performance of 
those functions and duties that the Railway 
Labor Act places upon them to attain its 
goal of stability in the industry. 

The Court held that the dissenting 
employees were entitled to no relief until 
final judgment in their favour was issued; 
otherwise, important functions of unions 
under the Railway Labor Act could be 
unduly impaired. Therefore, it ruled that 
the dissenting employees must pay to the 
unions all sums required under the agree- 
ment, including arrears. 

In the Street case, the Supreme Court 
suggested that among the permissible 
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remedies for dissenting employees were: “an 
injunction against expenditure for political 
causes opposed by each complaining 
employee of a sum from those moneys to 
be spent by the union for political purposes 
that is so much of the moneys exacted from 
him as is the proportion of the union’s total 
expenditures made for such political activi- 
ties to the union’s total budget,” and 
restitution of such a sum already exacted 
from the complainant and expended by 
the union over his objection. 


The necessary condition for such 
remedies, the Court said, is a division of 
the union’s political expenditures from 
those pertinent to collective bargaining, 
since only the former, to the extent made 
from the exacted funds of dissenters, are 
not authorized by the Act. In the case at 
bar, no evidence was offered by either side, 
nor was the jury required to make findings 
as to the total amount of union expendi- 
tures for political purposes, the breakdown 
of the total union budget according to 
particular kinds of expenditure, or the 
proportion of political expenditures in the 
total union budget of a given period. 


Mr. Justice Brennan pointed out that, in 
reviewing the case, the Superior Court, in 
order to comply with the views of the 
Supreme Court, will have to determine: (1) 
what expenditures disclosed by the record 
are political and, (2) what percentage of 
total union expenditures are _ political 
expenditures. 

Since the unions possess the facts and 
records from which the proportion of 
political to total union expenditures can 
reasonably be calculated, the unions, not 
the individual employees, bear the burden 
of proving such proportion. Absolute 
precision in the calculation of such pro- 
portion is not to be expected or required. 
No decree issued by the Court would be 
proper which appeared likely to infringe 
upon the union’s right to expend uniform 
exactions under the union shop agreement 
in support of activities related to collective 
bargaining and, as well, to expend such 
exactions from non-dissenters in support 
of political activities. 

Further, Mr. Justice Brennan stated that 
a court decree would have to order: (1) 
the refund to the dissenting employees of a 
portion of the exacted funds in the same 
proportion that union political expenditures 
bear to total union expenditures, and (2) a 
reduction of such future exactions from 
them by the same proportion. 

The Supreme Court recognized that 
practical difficulties may attend a decree 
reducing an employee’s obligations under 
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the union shop agreement by a fixed pro- 
portion, since the proportion of the union 
budget devoted to political activities may 
not be constant. But a decree once entered 
would, of course, be modifiable upon a 
showing of changed circumstances. It sug- 
gested that the unions might consider the 
adoption by their membership of some 
voluntary plan by which dissenters would be 
afforded an internal union remedy. 

The Court drew attention to the way this 
problem was handled under the British 
Trade Union Act of 1913 and added that, 
if a union agreed upon a formula for ascer- 
taining the proportion of political expendi- 
tures in its budget and made available a 
simple procedure for allowing dissenters to 
be excused from having to pay this propor- 
tion of money due from them under the 
union shop agreement, prolonged and ex- 
pensive litigation might well be averted. 

The Supreme Court reversed the judg- 
ment of the Superior Court and remanded 
the case for further proceedings consistent 
with this opinion of the U.S. Supreme 
Court. 

As an appendix, the judgment reproduced 
in part the British Trade Union Act of 
1913. Brotherhood of Railway and Steam- 
ship Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express and 
Station Employees, et al. v. Allen et al., 
Supreme Court of the United States, 53 
LRRM 2128 (1963). 


United States Supreme Court... 


. . » rules agency shop permissible under 
Taft-Hartley Act if not banned by State 


On June 3, 1963, the U.S. Supreme 
Court ruled that an agency shop, under 
which an employee is required to pay 
charges to a union in lieu of membership, is 
a permissible form of union security under 
the Taft-Hartley Act, at least in States that 
do not prohibit such contracts. Con- 
sequently, an employer in the state of 
sequently, an employer in the State of 
gain over an agency shop proposal, as such 
contracts are not prohibited by Indiana 
law. 

Further, the Court held that although 
union “membership” may be made a con- 
dition of employment under the Taft- 
Hartley Act, such membership may in turn 
be conditioned only upon payment, of 
union fees and dues; therefore, the agency 
shop serves, rather than violates, the inten- 
tion of Congress to reduce the evils of 
compulsory unionism while allowing fi- 
nancial support for the bargaining agent. 

The case grew out of a demand served by 
the United Auto Workers on General 
Motors that the company bargain on an 
agency shop provision in Indiana. The 
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demand followed the decision by the Indiana 
Appellate Court in June 1959, in Meade 
Elec. Co. v. Hagberg (44 LRRM 2312), 
that an agency shop is lawful under the 
Indiana Right-to-Work Act. As defined in 
that opinion, the term “agency shop” 
applies to an arrangement under which all 
employees are required as a condition of 
employment to pay dues to the union and 
pay the union’s initiation fee, but they need 
not actually become union members. 

After this decision, the union sent the 
company a letter proposing the negotiation 
of a contractual provision covering Indiana 
plants “generally similar to that set forth” 
in the Meade case. Continued employment 
in Indiana plants would be conditioned upon 
the payment of sums equal to the initiation 
fee and regular monthly dues paid by the 
union members. The intent of the proposal 
was not to require union membership but 
to make membership available at the em- 
ployees’ option and on nondiscriminatory 
terms. 

Employees choosing not to join would 
make the required payments and in this 
way they would share in union expendi- 
tures for strike benefits, educational and 
retired member benefits, and union publica- 
tions and promotional activities, but they 
would not be entitled to attend union meet- 
ings, vote upon ratification of agreements 
negotiated by the union, or have a voice in 
the internal affairs of the union. 

The company’s attitude was that the 
proposed agreement would violate the Taft- 
Hartley Act, and consequently, the com- 
pany declined to comply with the union’s 
request for a meeting to bargain over the 
proposal. 

The union thereupon filed a complaint 
with the National Labor Relations Board 
against the company for its alleged refusal 
to bargain in good faith. The Board assessed 
the union’s proposal as being fully in com- 
pliance with the Congressional declaration 
of policy in favour of union security con- 
tracts and therefore a mandatory subject on 
which the Act obliged the company to 
bargain in good faith. At the same time, 
the Board stated that it had “no doubt that 
an agency shop agreement is a permissible 
form of union security within the mean- 
ing of Sections 7 and 8(a)(3) of the Act.” 
Accordingly, the Board ruled that the com- 
pany had committed an unfair labour 
practice by refusing to bargain in good 
faith with the certified bargaining repre- 
sentative of its employees, and it ordered 
the company to bargain with the union over 
the proposed arrangement. 
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The Court of Appeals set the Board’s 
order aside on the grounds that the Taft- 
Hartley Act tolerates only “an agreement 
requiring membership in a labor organiza- 
tion, aS a condition of employment’ when 
such agreements do not violate state right- 
to-work laws, and that the Act does not 
authorize agreements requiring payment of 
membership dues to a union, in lieu of 
membership, as a condition of employment. 
Further, the Court held that the proposed 
agency shop agreement would violate 
Sections 7, 8(a)(1), and 8(a)(3) of the 
Act and that the employer was therefore 
not obliged to bargain over it. 


On writ of certiorari, the U.S. Supreme 
Court reversed the decision of the Court 
of Appeals and remanded the case for 
further consideration in accordance with 
the judgment of the Supreme Court. 


The opinion of the Supreme Court was 
delivered by Mr. Justice White. He recalled 
that Section 8(3) under the Wagner Act 
allowed the closed and union shop, as 
well as less onerous union security arrange- 
ments, if they were otherwise legal. The 
National Labor Relations Board construed 
that provision as shielding from an unfair 
labour practice charge less severe forms of 
union security arrangements than the 
closed or the union shop, including an 
arrangement requiring, in one instance, 
non-union members to pay to a union $2 
a month “for the support of the bargaining 
unit.” 


When Congress enacted the Taft-Hartley 
Act, in Section 8(a)(3) new provisions were 
added that intended to accomplish two 
purposes. On the one hand, the most 
serious abuses of compulsory unionism 
were eliminated by abolishing the closed 
shop. On the other hand, Congress recog- 
nized that, in the absence of a union 
security provision, “many employees shar- 
ing benefits of what unions are able to 
accomplish, like collective bargaining, will 
refuse to pay their share of the cost.” 

Consequently, under the new law, 
employers were permitted to enter into 
agreements requiring all employees in a 
given bargaining unit to become members 
30 days after being hired, but expulsion 
from the union could not be a ground for 
compulsory discharge if the worker was 
not delinquent in paying his initiation fees 
or dues. The amendments were intended to 
remedy only the most serious abuses of 
compulsory union membership and yet give 
employers and unions, who feel that such 
agreements promoted stability by eliminat- 
ing “free riders,” the right to continue such 
arrangements. As far as the federal law was 
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concerned, the Court was of the opinion 
that all employees could be required to pay 
their way. The Taft-Hartley Act abolished 
the closed shop but permitted voluntary 
agreements for requiring such forms of com- 
pulsory membership as the union shop or 
maintenance of membership. 

In the opinion of the Supreme Court, 
there is nothing in the legislative history 
of the Act indicating that Congress in- 
tended the amended proviso to Section 
8(a)(3) to validate only the union shop 
and simultaneously to abolish, in addition 
to the closed shop, all other union security 
arrangements permissible under state law. If 
Congress desired in the Wagner Act to 
permit a closed or union shop and in the 
Taft-Hartley Act the union shop, then it 
also intended to preserve the status of less 
vigorous, less compulsory contracts that 
demanded less adherence to the union. 

The company, in the case at bar, relied 
upon the express words of the requirement 
of Section 8(a)(3), which allow employ- 
ment to be conditioned upon “membership.” 
Since the union’s proposal did not require 
actual membership but demanded only 
initiation fees and monthly dues, the 
proposal was not saved by that section. 
Such interpretation would reject the NLRB 
decisions concerning the scope of Section 
8(3) of the Wagner Act and be reaffirmed 
by the Board under the Taft-Hartley 
amendments. 

In the opinion of the Supreme Court, the 
1947 amendments (the Taft-Hartley Act) 
not only abolished the closed shop but also 
made significant alterations in the meaning 
of “membership” for the purposes of union 
security contracts. Under the second 
proviso to Section 8(a)(3), the burdens of 
membership upon which employment may 
be conditioned are expressly limited to the 
payment of initiation fees and monthly dues. 
It is permissible to condition employment 
upon membership, but membership, insofar 
as it has significance to employment rights, 
may in turn be conditioned only upon pay- 
ment of fees and dues. Membership, as a 
condition of employment, is whittled down 
to its financial core. 

In Radio Officers Union v Labor Board 
(33 LRRM 247), the Supreme Court stated: 


This legislative history clearly indicates that 
Congress intended to prevent utilization of 
union security agreements for any purpose 
other than to compel payment of union dues 
and fees. Thus Congress recognized the validity 
of unions’ concern about “free riders,” i.e., em- 
ployees who received the benefits of union 
representation but are unwilling to contribute 
their fair share of financial support to such 
union, and gave the unions the power to con- 
tract to meet that problem while withholding 
from unions the power to cause the discharge 
of employees for any other reason . 
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In the case at bar, the Court was of the 
opinion that the proposal made by the union 
made employment conditional upon the 
practical equivalent of union “membership,” 
as Congress used that term in the proviso to 
Section 8(a)(3). The proposal for requir- 
ing the payment of dues and fees added no 
burdens not imposed by a permissible union 
contract, and compelled the performance 
of only those duties of membership that 
are enforceable by discharge under a union 
shop arrangement. 

The Court added, if an employee, in a 
union shop unit refuses to respect any 
union-imposed obligations other than the 
duty to pay dues and fees, and membership 
in the union is therefore denied or termi- 
nated, the condition of “membership” for 
Section 8(a)(3) purposes is nevertheless 
satisfied, and the employee may not be 
discharged for non-membership, even 
though he is not a formal member of the 
union. The proposed agency shop arrange- 
ment serves rather than violates the desire 
of Congress to reduce the evils of com- 
pulsory unionism while allowing financial 
support for the bargaining agent. 

The Court concluded that the employer 
in the case under review was not excused 
from his duty to bargain over the agency shop 
proposal on the theory that his acceding to 
it would necessarily involve him in an unfair 
labour practice. Whether a different conclu- 
sion would be reached in states that have 
declared such arrangements unlawful was 
not relevant, because, in the case before the 
Court, Indiana law did not forbid the agency 
shop arrangement. Therefore, in the context 
of this case the employer could not justify 
his refusal to bargain, and by doing so, he 
violated Section 8(a)(5) of the Act and 
the National Labor Relations Board proper- 
ly ordered him to return to the bargaining 
table. National Labor Relations Board v. 
General Motors Corporation, Supreme 
Court of the United States, 53 LRRM 2313 
(1963). 


United States Supreme Court... 


. . . rules States may prohibit agency shop 
agreements though allowed by Taft-Hartley 


On June 3, 1963, the Supreme Court of 
the United States ruled that Section 14(b) 
of the Taft-Hartley Act, which permits 
State laws to prohibit agreements requiring 
union membership as a condition of employ- 
ment, permits also the prohibition of 
agency shop agreements that require 
employees to pay union charges in lieu of 
membership. Section 14(b) of the Act sub- 
jects to state law the union securiy agree- 
ments that are permitted under federal law 
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by Section 8(a)(b) of the Taft-Hartley 
Act; and agency shop agreements, having 
been held to be within the scope of Section 
8(a)(3), are within the scope of Section 
14(b), and thus may be prohibited by 
State right-to-work law. 


Further, the Court held that Section 14(b) 
also permits State law to invalidate the so- 
called “service fee” agreement under which 
non-member payments are used for col- 
lective bargaining purposes alone and are 
not used for the union’s institutional pur- 
poses because the over-all effect of the 
“service fee” is the same as an agency shop 
arrangement. 


Local 1625 of the Retail Clerks’ Inter- 
national Association was the certified bar- 
gaining agent for the Food Fair Stores 
supermarket chain in five South Florida 
counties. In October 1960, the union and 
the employer negotiated a collective bar- 
gaining agreement effective until April 1963. 
The contract provided for various terms 
and conditions of employment and also 
contained Article 19, which became the 
subject of the lawsuit and which reads as 
follows: 

Employees shall have the right to voluntarily 
join or refrain from joining the union. Em- 
ployees who choose not to join the union, 
however, and who are covered by the terms of 
this contract, shall be required to pay as a 
condition of employment, an initial service fee 
and monthly service fees to the union for 
the purpose of aiding the union in defraying 
costs in connection with its legal obligations 
and responsibilities as the exclusive bargaining 
agent of the employees in the appropriate bar- 
gaining unit. The aforesaid fees . . . shall 
in no case exceed the initiation fees and the 
membership dues paid by those who voluntarily 
choose to join the union ... It shall also be 
a condition of employment that all employees 
covered by this agreement shall on the 30th 
day following the beginning of such employ- 
ment or the effective date of this agreement, 
whichever is later, pay established initial and 
monthly service fees as shown above. 

The Court action was instituted by some 
non-union members of Food Fair who 
sought a declaration that Article 19 was 
null and void, and an injunction against the 
union and the employer to prevent them 
from requiring employees to contribute 
money to the union under Article 19. The 
trial court held that Article 19 of the col- 
lective agreement did not violate the 
Florida right-to-work law. 


However, the Florida Supreme Court 
reversed the decision, holding that State 
law forbade, and that the Florida courts 
could deal with the agency shop clause 
involved in the case under review, and 
remanded the case for further proceedings 
in the trial court. On a writ of certiorari, 
the case was brought before the Supreme 
Court of the United States. 
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Mr. Justice White, delivering the opinion 
of the Supreme Court, noted that the case 
to a great extent turned upon the scope and 
effect of Section 14(b) of the Taft-Hartley 
Act, which reads: 


S. 14 (b). Nothing in this Act shall be con- 
strued as authorizing the execution or applica- 
tion of agreements requiring membership in a 
labor organization as a condition of employ- 
ment in any State or Territory in which such 
execution or application is prohibited by State 
or Territorial law. 


Mr. Justice White stated that it was 
apparent that Section 14(b) was designed 
to prevent the complete removal of 
State power over certain union security 
arrangement expressly permitted in Section 
8(a)(3) of the Taft-Hartley Act, which 
section made it legal for employment to be 
conditional upon membership in a labour 
union. It was desired to “make certain” that 
Section 8(a)(3) could not authorize ar- 
rangements of this sort in States where such 
union security arrangements were contrary 
to the State policy. 


In the opinion of Mr. Justice White, the 
connection between Section 8(a)(3) and 
Section 14(b) was clear. In the General 
Motors case (decided the same day and 
reported above), the Supreme Court ruled 
that the “agency shop” arrangements 
requiring only the payment of initiation 
fees and regular dues is the “practical 
equivalent” of an “agreement requiring 
membership in a labour organization as a 
condition of employment” under Section 
8(a)(3) of the Act. Consequently, what- 
ever may be the status of less stringent 
union security arrangements, the agency 
shop is within Section 14(b) and therefore 
subject to state laws. 


Mr. Justice White did not accept the 
union’s contention that Article 19 of the 
contract could be distinguished from the 
agency shop proposal in the General 
Motors case. The union claimed that Article 
19 confined the use of non-member payments 
to collective bargaining purposes alone and 
forbade their use by the union for institu- 
tional purposes unrelated to its exclusive 
agency functions, all in sharp contrast to 
the General Motors situation where the 
non-member contributions were made 
available to the union without restriction. 

In Mr. Justice White’s opinion, the 
agency shop clause was ambiguous on its 
face and it should not be construed to raise 
a substantial difference between the General 
Motors case and the case under review. 
There was no iron-clad restriction imposed 
upon the use of non-member fees in the 
case at bar, for the clause merely described 
the payments as being “for the purpose of 
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aiding the union” in meeting collective bar- 
gaining expenses. 

The alleged restriction would not be 
breached if the service fee was used for 
both collective bargaining and other ex- 
penses. But, even if all collections from 
non-members were directly committed to 
paying bargaining costs, this fact would be 
of bookkeeping significance only, rather 
than a matter of real substance. It must 
be remembered that the service fee was 
exactly equal to membership initiation fees 
and monthly dues, and the union said in its 
brief that dues collected from members may 
be used for a “variety of purposes in addi- 
tion to meeting the union’s costs of col- 
lective bargaining.” 

If the union’s total budget was divided 
between collective bargaining and _ institu- 
tional expenses, and if non-member pay- 
ments, equal to those of a member, went 
entirely for collective bargaining costs, the 
non-member would pay more of these ex- 
penses than his pro rata share. The mem- 
ber would pay less and to that extent a 
portion of his fees and dues would be 
available to pay institutional expenses. 


By paying a larger share of collective 
bargaining costs, the non-member  sub- 


sidizes the union’s institutional activities. In 
over-all effect, economically, and for the 
purposes of Section 14(b) of the Act, the 
contract under review was the same as the 
General Motors agency shop arrangement. 
The union’s argument, if accepted, would 
lead to the anomalous result of permitting 
Florida to invalidate the agency shop but 
forbid it to ban the service fee arrange- 
ment under which collective bargaining 
services would cost the non-member more 
than the member. 

The Supreme Court concluded that the 
contract involved in the case at bar was 
within the scope of Section 14(b) of the 
National Labor Relations Act and was sub- 
ject to prohibition by Florida law. The 
Court, however, had not determined whether 
the Florida courts, rather than solely the 
National Labor Relations Board, are 
tribunals with jurisdiction to enforce the 
State’s prohibition against such arrange- 
ments. Accordingly, the case was retained 
on the calendar and set for re-argument 
during the forthcoming term on the remain- 
ing issue of jurisdiction. Retail Clerks’ 
International Association, Local 1625, 
AFL-CIO, et al. v. Schermerhorn, et al., 
Supreme Court of the United States, 53 
LRRM 2318 (1963). 





Recent Regulations under Provincial Legislation 


Ontario issues new minimum-wage orders, tightens construction 
safety rules. Quebec sets special minimum rates for sawmills 


In Ontario, new minimum-wage orders for 
the Toronto-Hamilton-Oshawa Zone, the 
first in the province to apply to men, set a 
general minimum of $1 an hour for men in 
the area and of $1.25 for construction 
workers. The minimum for women is 85 
cents an hour, increasing by 5 cents every 
three months to a minimum of $1 an hour 
on March 31, 1964. 


Other new Ontario regulations under the 
Department of Labour Act set out more 
stringent safety rules for compressed-air 
operations and tunnel work. They require 
the appointment of a competent superin- 
tendent for every project, make it manda- 
tory to have an experienced lock tender 
for each work shift, provide for regular 
medical examinations for men doing com- 
pressed-air work, and make it mandatory 
to have a medical lock readily available 
whenever compressed air is used. Time 
limits for underground shifts have been 
reduced and rest periods increased, and a 
three-stage decompression procedure has 
been introduced, replacing the previous two- 
stage procedure. 
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In Quebec, a 1962 order applicable only 
to sawmills has been replaced by a new 
order that covers employees in wood- 
working shops as well as sawmill workers. 
The general minimum for employees in 
woodworking shops is $1.15 an hour in 
Zone I and $1.05 in Zone II. The corres- 
ponding rates for sawmill workers are 
$1.10 and $1. 

Other recent regulations dealt with ap- 
prenticeship in the sheetmetal trade in 
Alberta, and medical examinations for 
workmen exposed to silica dust in Manitoba. 


Alberta Apprenticeship Act 


In Alberta, the apprenticeship regulations 
for sheetmetal mechanics have been re- 
issued with a few changes. The new regu- 
lations were gazetted as Alta. Reg. 204/63 
on May 31. 

The principal change is that there is no 
longer any provision for the granting of 
certificates of qualification to tradesmen 
who have not undergone a formal appren- 
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ticeship. However, sheetmetal mechanics 
with four years experience or more may 
qualify for a certificate of proficiency under 
the Tradesmen’s Qualification Act if they 
pass the prescribed examinations. 

The qualifications for apprentices are 
unchanged. An applicant must be at least 
16 years of age and must have completed 
Grade 9 or its equivalent. 

The ratio of apprentices to journeymen 
remains one to three, except that the Local 
Advisory Committee may now recommend 
that additional apprentices be employed if 
circumstances warrant it. 


British Columbia Pipe-lines Act 


British Columbia has issued an amend- 
ment to the regulations under the Pipe-lines 
Act, requiring all unfired pressure vessels 
used in connection with the operation of a 
pipe line to be tested by a method and at 
intervals approved by the Chief Inspecting 
Engineer of the Department of Commercial 
Transport, and to be date-stencilled. The 
new regulation, B.C. Reg. 96/63 amending 
B.C. Reg. 457/59 (L.G. 1960, p. 283), 
was gazetted June 15. 

Code A.S.A. B31.4, 1959, Oil Transpor- 
tation Piping, has now been adopted as the 
standard governing the design, fabrication, 
installation, testing, and inspection of oil 
pipe lines, piping, fittings, and appurtenan- 
ces. However, where a code or formula 
has not been provided, or where provision 
is imperfect, the Chief Inspecting Engineer 
may provide one. Oil pumping stations must 
now be installed and operated in accordance 
with Code A.S.A. B31-1:8, 1955.) Gas 
Transmission and Distribution Piping Sys- 
tems. 


Manitoba Public Health Act 


The regulation under the Manitoba Public 
Health Act, requiring medical examination 
of workmen in industries where silicosis 
may be contracted, has been amended by 
the addition of a list of the industries to 
which the requirement applies. The new 
regulation, Man. Reg. 45/63, amending 
Man. Reg. 18/52 (L.G. 1952, p. 1106), 
was gazetted June 15. 

The industries in which these requirements 
apply are: hard rock mining; stone cutting; 
metal foundry work; hard rock drilling and 
crushing; any industry in which workers 
are exposed to dust in the use of abrasive 
equipment where the abrasive, or the object 
being abraded, contains silica on its surface 
or in its interior; and any industry in which 
asbestos, or any mixture of asbestos, is 
worked or handled, or any industry in which 
asbestos textiles or any article composed 
of, or containing asbestos is manufactured 
or repaired. 
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A workman in any of these industries 
who is or may be exposed to the inhalation 
of any substance that may cause fibrosis of 
the lungs, is required to have an annual 
medical examination, unless he is exposed 
to the hazard for less than 50 hours in a 
month. 


Ontario Department of Labour Act 


Ontario has extensively revised its regu- 
lations designed to safeguard workmen 
against accidents in hazardous underground 
projects, especially against compressed-air 
illness or the “bends.” This revision, the 
first in many years, is a major attempt to 
bring safety provisions governing this type 
of work into line with the best modern 
practices. It incorporates a number of the 
recommendations of the Royal Commission 
on Industrial Safety (L.G. 1961, p. 1238). 


The new regulations, issued under the 
Department of Labour Act as O. Reg. 
100/63, Underground Work, were gazetted 
May 4. They came into force on May 14, 
with the exception of Section 113 (concern- 
ing medical locks), which came into force 
on July 1. They revoked R.R.O. 1960, Reg- 
ulation 109, on May 14, with the exception 
of Section 26(1) (concerning medical 
locks), which was revoked on July 1. 


The new regulations are the result of 
extensive study by officers of the Ontario 
Department of Labour and the Labour 
Safety Council. The standards imposed in 
other countries have been studied and the 
assistance of technical experts has been 
sought. In reporting to the Ontario Legis- 
lature on the approval of the regulations, 
the Minister of Labour for Ontario em- 
phasized a number of points that would 
help to make the new rules more effective, 
both for underground work generally and 
for work in compressed air. 

Among the important rules in regard 
to underground work, the Minister men- 
tioned: the requirement that a competent 
superintendent, whose duties are prescribed 
in the regulations, must be named for 
every project, to ensure proper supervision 
of workers; extensive safeguards against 
the hazards of fire underground; a clear 
obligation on the part of the constructor to 
maintain full compliance; and at the same 
time, workmen are required to use pro- 
tective equipment and to so conduct them- 
selves as not to endanger their safety or 
the safety of others. 

The Minister also pointed out that the 
person responsible for any project involving 
work in compressed air must obtain the ap- 
proval of the Department of Labour before 
subjecting a workman to compressed air, 
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and that there are a number of new re- 
quirements with respect to air locks and 
working chambers. The maximum hours that 
a person may work at a given air pressure 
are considerably reduced. Workmen must 
undergo careful medical examination, and 
the duties of project physicians are spelled 
out clearly. 


Perhaps the most important of all is the 
requirement for the keeping of precise 
records, and the submission of reports of 
medical cases, so that further preventive 
measures can be instituted where necessary. 
Because of the importance of these regula- 
tions, and the lengthy inquiries which pre- 
ceded them, they are reported in detail 
below. 


The new regulations are in two parts. Part 
I deals with the construction of shafts, 
tunnels, caissons and coffer dams, and 
Part II relates to working in compressed 
air. 


These regulations apply to the construc- 
tion of every caisson or coffer dam, and of 
every shaft or tunnel other than a mine as 
defined in the Mining Act. The provisions 
governing the use of compressed air, how- 
ever, apply to all shafts and tunnels. Records 
required to be kept for inspection must be 
kept until at least one year after the com- 
pletion of the project. 


Part I. Construction of Shafts, Tunnels 
Caissons and Coffer Dams 


“Shaft” is defined as an open caisson or 
service shaft; “open caisson” means a casing 
being sunk or constructed below ground 
or water level and not designed to contain 
air pressure above atmospheric pressure; 
and “service shaft” means an excavation for 
the passage of persons or materials to or 
from a tunnel and having a longitudinal 


axis at an angle greater than 45 degrees to 
the horizontal. 


The term “constructor” means a person 
who contracts with the owner to construct 
an entire project; it also includes an owner 
who contracts with more than one person 
to construct a project, or an owner who con- 
structs the whole or any part of a project. 
Since most obligations imposed by the 
regulations fall upon the constructor, the 
effect is that where there is a general con- 
tractor for the whole project, he has the 
responsibility for complying with the regula- 
tions, but where there is no general contrac- 
tor, the over-all responsibility remains with 
the owner. 


Measures to Ensure Implementation—To 
ensure compliance with the safety rules on 
every project, every person who awards a 
contract is required to impose as one of 
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its conditions, compliance with the pro- 
visions of the regulations. The constructor is 
made responsible for compliance with the 
regulations in respect to the entire project, 
and his subcontractor is responsible for the 
part of the contract under his direct control. 

As a further safeguard, plans and specifi- 
cations for every construction project within 
the scope of the regulations must be sub- 
mitted to the Chief Officer (a designated 
officer of the Department of Labour). A 
constructor may not start work until he has 
been notified that the plans have been in- 
spected, or until 14 days have elapsed from 
the time when the plans were submitted. 

Construction must be carried out in 
accordance with the latest plans and speci- 
fications submitted, and if, in an emergency, 
the constructor, to prevent injury to per- 
sons or damage to property, deviates from 
them, he must notify the Chief Officer. He 
must also furnish an inspector with such 
particulars of the procedures to be followed 
as the inspector requires, and must notify 
him if in any emergency there is any vari- 
ation of procedures. 

There is a specific obligation upon the 
constructor to provide a competent super- 
intendent to supervise the work of the 
project at all times, either directly or by a 
qualified assistant. The duties of the super- 
intendent, with respect to the safety of 
workmen, are set out in the regulations. 
These include an inspection at least weekly 
of all machinery and structures, including 
a weekly inspection of hoisting ropes. 


The functions and powers of Depart- 
ment of Labour inspectors are not listed 
in the regulations, since these are set out 
in the Department of Labour Act, including 
the authority of the inspector to require 
immediate cessation of work where it is 
being done in a manner or under conditions 
that are dangerous to life or property. The 
regulations further provide that an in- 
spector may take with him into any project 
a physician or other expert on matters con- 
cerning the project, and an inspector is also 
empowered to authorize, in writing, alterna- 
tive procedures if they are at least equally 
safe. 


In order that workmen may be aware of 
the responsibility of the employer and of 
their own responsibilities, a copy of the 
regulations is required to be posted in the 
change-room or in a_ sheltered place 
frequented by workmen. 


Safety Measures and Equipment—The 
responsibilities of workmen and supervisors, 
especially with respect to personal protective 
equipment for use against head, eye, foot 
and respiratory hazards, are set out in 
detail. 
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No person may remove or make ineffec- 
tive, without temporary safeguards, any 
required safeguard, except to make 
emergency repairs. The required safeguards 
must be replaced as soon as possible. 

Every employee must ensure that his 
foreman or superintendent is informed 
immediately of any personal accident, con- 
travention of the regulations, or unsafe 
condition. The foreman or superintendent 
is required to take immediate action to 
provide adequate medical care, to comply 
with the regulations or to remedy any un- 
safe condition. 

Every person on a project is specifically 
required to comply with these regulations. 
No person on a project may endanger the 
safety of himself or others, bring intoxicat- 
ing liquor into any project or, if intoxicated, 
enter any project. He must not fail to use 
or wear protective clothing required by the 
regulations or his employer. A definite 
obligation is imposed upon the employer 
to require his employees to wear suitable 
personal protective equipment. 

The duty to see that hard hats are worn 
where there is a danger of falling material, 
and that protective footwear is worn where 
there would otherwise be danger of foot 
injury, rests both upon the individual work- 
man and upon his supervisors. 

Similarly, no person, unless he is pro- 
tected by a screen, clear or coloured glasses, 
or other suitable device, may work or be 
permitted to work on a project where he 
might be exposed to eye injury from flying 
particles, hazardous substances, or harmful 
light or other rays. 

Also, no person may work or be per- 
mitted to work on a project where he might 
be exposed to injury from noxious gases, 
fumes or dusts, or the lack of oxygen, unless 
there is adequate mechanical ventilation or 
he is wearing suitable respiratory equipment. 


Another rule, in recognition of the 
dangers to solitary workers, provides that 
no person may work or be permitted to 
work in a shaft, tunnel, caisson or coffer 
dam, unless another person is on duty 
above ground near the opening to it. 

A project must have sufficient bracing 
and supports to ensure that it will safely 
support all loads to which it may be sub- 
jected. With a view to ensuring that the 
sides and roof of any tunnel, shaft, caisson 
or coffer dam on a project are in safe con- 
dition, the superintendent, or a competent 
person on his behalf, is required to inspect 
and test them at least daily, and have all 
loose pieces of rock and other dangerous 
material removed. 


Safety precautions regarding air com- 
pressors require the air inlet to be so 
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located that no fumes or noxious con- 
taminants are drawn in with the air to be 
compressed. Every vessel for storing com- 
pressed air must be equipped at its lowest 
point with a valve to discharge air to the 
atmosphere; this valve must be opened at 
a safe time at least once each shift to eject 
any oil, water or other matter. 


Shafts, Hoists and Tunnels—The regula- 
tions governing shafts require the top of 
each shaft to be guarded by a substantial 
guard rail or fence not less than 42 inches 
high. Gates giving access to the shaft must 
be kept closed and latched except when 
access to the shaft is necessary. If persons 
are. hoisted or lowered by means of a 
bucket that remains over the shaft opening 
during entry to or exit from the bucket, 
the top of the shaft must be covered by a 
hinged door opening upward. 


Each shaft, caisson or coffer dam must 
have a stairway, ladder or series of ladders 
running the full depth of the shaft, both 
during construction and after completion. 
If the depth of the shaft exceeds 15 feet, the 
ladderway or stairway must be sheathed 
for the full depth, and have landings not 
more than 15 feet apart, sufficiently wide 
to enable two persons to pass safely. Speci- 
fications for the width of stairways and 
ladderways, and for ladder rungs, are also 
given. 

Provisions relating to service shafts set 
out their minimum inside dimension. If the 
depth exceeds 100 feet, a headframe, elec- 
trically grounded for protection against 
lightning, must be installed for the sinking 
of the shaft and subsequent use. Every con- 
veyance in a service shaft must be operated 
in a compartment separated by solid sheath- 
ing from any stairway or ladderway in the 
same shaft. Guides must be installed to 
control the movement of the conveyance 
as the excavation progresses. 

Hoistway landings must have a gate in 
accordance with specifications, and no per- 
son may let it be open unless the convey- 
ance is stationary at the landing. In order 
to ensure that gates are closed, a device 
must be installed that so indicates by a light 
at every gate and in the hoist machine room. 

The provisions governing hoists require 
all hoisting apparatus, cables, brakes, guides 
and fastenings to be of substantial design 
and to be arranged for convenient inspec- 
tion. All safety devices must be tested 
before a conveyance is put into service, 
and at least once every three months after- 
wards. A record of these tests must be kept 
available for inspection. 

Every service shaft exceeding 100 feet 
in depth is required to have a conveyance 
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for persons and material (a conveyance is 
defined as a cage, car, bucket or skip, or 
other vehicle used for transporting persons 
or material). A conveyance for persons in 
such a completed service shaft must be a 
cage or car. These conveyances, in a com- 
pleted or uncompleted shaft or coffer dam, 
must have an approved device that will op- 
erate automatically to prevent the convey- 
ance from dropping due to a broken or slack 
cable, and that will hold it when loaded 
to capacity. Requirements concerning cages 
and cars are set out with respect to their 
enclosure, doors, and protective covers. 


Provisions governing buckets used for 
conveying persons require them to have 
smoothly contoured outer surfaces, and a 
depth of not less than four feet. The speed 
of a bucket conveying persons must not 
exceed 100 feet per minute unless danger 
is anticipated. The use of a self-opening 
bucket to hoist or lower persons is pro- 
hibited. 


The only permissible rope or cable that 
may be used to hoist or lower persons is 
a steel wire rope with a steel or fibre core 
and a factor of safety of not less than 10. 
The use of a damaged or spliced rope, or 
one that does not suit the grooving on the 
hoist drum, is forbidden. Hoisting ropes 
must be lubricated, and the ends of the 
rope must be attached as specified. 

Every hoisting machine used to convey 
persons must have a brake to stop and hold 
it automatically if the power fails. A device 
preventing the movement of a conveyance 
beyond its safe limits of travel must be 
installed unless the hoisting system is other- 
wise approved. Another safety measure re- 
quires the installation, in every service shaft 
in which persons are conveyed, of a device 
that indicates or gives a warning signal 
in the hoist machine room when the con- 
veyance goes beyond its safe limits of 
travel. 


A further requirement specifies that no 
person may be hoisted in a skip, unless 
the hoist has an auxiliary overwind device 
to prevent hoisting to the dumping position. 
Hoist drums must have a flange at each 
end to keep the rope on the drum. Hooks 
used with hoisting equipment must have a 
means of preventing the hook from _be- 
coming disengaged accidentally. 

The regulations specify that signal sys- 
tems, as prescribed, must be provided for 
shafts, caissons or coffer dams during con- 
struction, for hoistways in completed service 
shafts, caissons or coffer dams, and for 
tunnelling operations. 

No person may ride, without the super- 
intendent’s permission, in a conveyance 
carrying material or equipment other than 
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hand tools, or in a bucket, skip or similar 
conveyance after completion of the shaft, 
caisson or coffer dam. 

The responsibilities of the project super- 
intendent, hoisting engineer and shaft at- 
tendants, in connection with the operation 
of hoisting plants, are also defined. The 
superintendent is responsible for ensuring 
that a hoist operator, licensed under the 
Operating Engineers Act, is designated to 
operate each hoist at a project, and that 
this person is the sole operator. 

The superintendent is also responsible for 
establishing maximum rates of speed for 
conveyances used for transporting persons, 
for determining the maximum number of 
men and weight of material that may be 
carried safely on each conveyance, and for 
posting notices giving this information. In 
addition, he is required to assign an at- 
tendant at the top and at each of the other 
entrances to the hoistway of the shaft, who 
must be on duty continuously while the en- 
trance is being used. 

The hoisting engineer has general respon- 
sibility for the safe operation of his hoist 
and other machinery under his charge. He 
is specifically required: 

—to carry out the duties prescribed by the 
Operating Engineers Act; 

—to know the signal code; 

—not to operate a hoist without position 
indicators, brakes, and distance markers on 
hoisting ropes or cables; 

—to exclude unauthorized persons from his 
machine room; , 

—not to converse with anyone while his 
hoist is in motion or attending to signals; 

—not to operate a hoist in excess of the 
established maximum rate of speed; 

—to inspect, at least daily, all hoisting 
machinery and related safety appliances, and 
report defects immediately to the superinten- 
dent; 

—after repair of the hoist, to test it up and 
down the working part of the shaft at least 
once to ensure that the hoisting machinery 
and shaft are safe, before transporting any 
person; 

—not to operate the hoist in a shaft com- 
partment when repairs are being made in the 
compartment, except for repair purposes; and 

—not to change hoist operators while the 
hoist is in motion. 


Shaft attendants must be at least 19 years 
of age and be able to speak and read 
English. It is their duty to give the neces- 
sary signals to the operator to start and 
stop the hoist, prevent overloading of the 
conveyance, and observe all safety pre- 
cautions. 

The regulations in connection with tun- 
nels require that there must be sufficient 
clear space in them for the safe passage 
and passing of vehicles and for the move- 
ment of persons. It is further provided that 
no haulage locomotive, trackless haulage 
equipment or hoist may be left unattended, 
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unless the controls are in neutral and the 
brakes are set. 

Explosives—The regulations specify that 
the only persons who may handle, transport, 
prepare or use dynamite or other high 
explosives must be experienced men selected 
and designated for this purpose by the 
superintendent. Their names must be posted 
in the field office and at each magazine. In 
other respects, the storage and use of 
explosives and blasting agents are governed 
by Sections 211 to 257 of the Mining Act. 

Fire Prevention and Protection—Since 
fire in underground workings can readily 
have fatal consequences, special fire preven- 
tion measures are introduced to minimize 
the risks presented by such hazards as 
combustible equipment, welding, and flam- 
mable liquids and gases; and requirements 
regarding fire extinguishment equipment are 
prescribed. 

In regard to fire prevention, every 
reasonable precaution must be taken to 
prevent fire in or about a project. No com- 
bustible equipment, including welding cable 
or air hoses, may be stored underground 
except for immediate use. Electric cable or 
hose may not be taken underground unless 
it has an armoured casing or an incom- 
bustible jacket. 

If welding or flame-cutting is done under- 
ground, in a building on a project, or 
within 50 feet of a headframe, there must, 
while the work is in process and for 30 
minutes afterwards, be a person with a fire 
hose or fire extinguisher whose duty is to 
watch for and extinguish any fire. Operators 
of welding or flame-cutting equipment are 
required to wear fire resistant clothing. 

The regulations governing flammable 
liquids or gas require their storage in a 
suitable building or storage tank, which is 
located not less than 100 feet from any 
shaft, tunnel, caisson or coffer dam, not 
less than 300 feet from a magazine, and in 
a dyked area. It is forbidden to install or 
use underground or within 100 feet of any 
opening to a shaft, tunnel, caisson or coffer 
dam, a tank supplying liquid or gaseous 
fuel, except one that is an integral part of 
an engine. 


It is prohibited to take more than one 
day’s supply of flammable liquids under- 
ground. Portable containers used for flam- 
mable liquids with a flashpoint less than 
105 degrees Fahrenheit must have a closed 
top, pouring spout and a safety screen. The 
safety caps for protecting the cylinder valves 
of compressed gas cylinders must be 
secured in place when the cylinders are 
being moved underground. 


Provisions concerning lubricating oil 
require it to be stored in a suitable building 
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or storage tank, and in such a way that it 
cannot create a hazard by running toward 
any shaft, tunnel, caisson or coffer dam. 
It is forbidden to take underground com- 
bustible oil for use in hydraulic-powered 
equipment. 

Means of extinguishing fire, with certain 
specified exceptions, must be provided in 
every building or structure on a project 
and in every shaft, tunnel, caisson and 
coffer dam. They must be located not more 
than 100 feet apart and not more than 50 
feet from each working face and service 
shaft. If the transverse measurement of a 
shaft, tunnel or caisson is five feet or more, 
the means of extinguishment must be a 
standpipe. Suitable fire-fighting equipment 
must be provided at all electrical installa- 
tions. Detailed requirements are set out for 
fire extinguishers and standpipes. 


Working Over Water—When there is a 
risk of drowning at a project where work- 
men are employed over water, the con- 
structor must provide one or more of the 
following safeguards, which must be 
approved: a boat, with a ring buoy attached 
to 50 feet of three-eighths-of-an-inch manila 
rope, and a boat-hook; a line across the 
water, with floating planks or other floating 
objects attached to support a person; and 
a life vest for each workman who might fall 
into the water. In addition, the constructor 
must designate one or more readily avail- 
able, competent persons for rescue work. 


Industrial Health—In the area of indus- 
trial health, the regulations prescribe 
requirements in connection with ventilation, 
sanitation and first aid. 


An adequate supply of fresh air must 
be circulated throughout underground work- 
ing places, by mechanical means, where 
there are dust, vapour or gas hazards. 
Clean water under pressure must be used 
to lay dust to drilling or blasting soil 
or rock, or due to dry mucking. No internal 
combustion engine may be installed or 
operated underground without the written 
approval of the Chief Officer. 

Sanitation requirements specify that one 
flush toilet, chemical toilet or privy, with 
related facilities as prescribed, must be 
provided for every 30 or fewer workmen. 
There must be an adequate supply of pure 
drinking water. Washing facilities for work- 
men who use corrosive, poisonous, irritating 
or other dangerous substances, must be 
available. Also, a heated change room, with 
specifications and facilities as prescribed, 
must be provided to dry wet clothes of 
underground workers. 

First aid provisions specify that a first-aid 
kit, required by the regulations under the 
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Workmen’s Compensation Act, must be 
located near the surface entrance to the 
shaft, tunnel, caisson or coffer dam and, 
when practicable, there must be one or 
more of these kits underground. Stretchers 
in the ratio of one for every 25 men work- 
ing underground must be available above 
ground and, when practicable, underground. 

A sufficient number of approved masks 
and means of air supply for them must be 
readily available at each surface entrance, 
and elsewhere as required by an inspector. 
The constructor must ensure that a suf- 
ficient number of competent persons with 
suitable equipment are available on short 
notice to give first aid or perform rescue 
work. 


Reporting of Accidents—The — super- 
intendent must give written notice, stating 
specified information, to the Chief Officer 
within four days after the occurrence of 
any accident, industrial disease, explosion 
or fire that causes bodily injury to a person 
on a project, if the injury prevents, or is 
likely to prevent, the employee from work- 
ing for more than three days. 

If a person is killed or critically injured, 
the superintendent must immediately notify 
an inspector of the occurrence, by tele- 
phone, telegram or other direct means, and 
also submit a written report within 48 
hours. No person may alter the scene of 
such an occurrence, except to relieve human 
suffering or to maintain an essential public 
utility service or public transportation 
system. 


Other Matters—All underground and sur- 
face areas at a project must be electrically 
illuminated, and machinery so lighted that 
the moving parts can be clearly distinguished 
when in operation. Electric flashlights must 
always be available at the bottom of every 
shaft and closed caisson and, if work is 
done at night, at the bottom of every open 
caisson and coffer dam. 


With respect to housekeeping under- 
ground, the prompt removal of used or 
decayed timber, scrap wood, paper and any 
combustible rubbish, is required, and their 
accumulation is forbidden. 


To ensure adequate communication, if a 
person is underground more than 75 feet 
from the top of the nearest service shaft or 
of a caisson or coffer dam, there must be 
telephone communication between the bot- 
tom and the top of these workings. In addi- 
tion, there must be telephone communica- 
tion with each level of a service shaft, and 
with a point within 100 feet of the working 
face of a tunnel. Where it is practical to do 
so, direct communication must be estab- 
lished between the project and municipal 
police and fire departments. 
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Pumping equipment, including spare 
equipment, must be provided on the project 
to handle pumping requirements and ensure 
the safety of persons and property. 

If a project or part of it is dismantled, 
appropriate procedures must be used and 
safeguards taken to ensure the safety of 
persons in the vicinity. 

Part II, Working in Compressed Air 

The provisions of Part II, governing 
working in compressed air, deal with the 
following: application, notification, and 
general safety supervision; compressed-air 
supply; air locks and working chambers; 
work and rest periods, compression and 
decompression; medical facilities; report- 
ing of compressed-air illness; and other 
safety and health matters. 

Application, Notification, and Generai 
Safety Supervision—Part II applies to every 
project where a person is or may be work- 
ing in compressed air, excluding diving bells. 

It provides that no person may begin any 
work at a project where persons may be 
subjected to compressed air, unless he has 
notified the Chief Officer at least 14 days 
prior to commencement of the work, and 
has received his written approval. 

In addition, before any person is subjected 
to compressed air on a project, the con- 
structor must notify the local police and 
fire departments and the nearest public 
hospital, stating: the location of the 
project, and providing information on the 
peculiar hazards of compressed air work; 
the name, address and telephone number of 
the project physician and superintendent; 
and the location of the medical lock. 

The constructor has general responsi- 
bility for the safety of persons working in 
compressed air. He must provide one air 
lock for each working chamber and all 
necessary machinery, gear and materials, 
together with supervisors, lock tenders, 
workmen and helpers, to comply with the 
provisions of the regulations. 

Requirements concerning the project 
superintendent and any assistant super- 
intendent specify that he must be sufficiently 
experienced in practical work under com- 
pressed air. The superintendent is respon- 
sible for ensuring that every person, before 
being subjected to compressed air for the 
first time at the project, is given instruction 
regarding its hazards and available safety 
measures, and for getting the person’s 
signature acknowledging the instruction. 


The superintendent must designate a qual- 
ified lock tender, who is familiar with the 
Act and these regulations, for each shift. 
The lock tender must attend the controls of 
one air lock only, unless two air locks in a 
tunnel are so close that he may attend to 
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both of them safely and competently. Also, 
the superintendent must ensure that, in addi- 
tion to the lock tender, there is a qualified 
person available on the project to perform 
the duties of the lock tender in an 
emergency. 

Compressed Air Supply—The superin- 
tendent is required to designate a person, 
qualified under the Operating Engineers Act, 
to be in charge of and continuously attend 
any air compressor at a project. This person 
may be an assistant to the hoist operator, 
if the compressor is adjacent to the hoisting 
plant and is registered under the Operating 
Engineers Act as having not more than 75 
horsepower. 

In order to ensure a continuous supply 
of compressed air, there must be two or 
more air compressors installed and main- 
tained, so that if one unit is not operable, 
the other can supply the air required. The 
energy for these compressors must be avail- 
able from at least two independent sources. 
Air compressors must supply air that is 
free from moisture, oil and other contamin- 
ants. Equipment to keep the air supplied to 
a working chamber or air lock as temperate 
as possible must be provided. No person 
may work or be permitted to work in a 
working chamber where the temperature 
exceeds 80 degrees Fahrenheit. 

The pressure in a working chamber 
must not exceed 50 pounds for more than 
five minutes, except for reasons of personal 
safety. In such a case, the superintendent 
is required to notify the inspector immedi- 
ately by telephone, telegraph or in person, 
the pressure must be the least that meets 
the emergency; the maximum hours of work- 
ing and the minimum hours of rest periods 
must be as directed by the project physician, 
who will also establish compression and 
decompression procedures. 

Air Locks and Working Chambers—The 
provisions under this heading are mainly 
concerned with devices and apparatus de- 
signed to ensure the safety and comfort 
of persons in air locks and working 
chambers. 

No person may construct underground 
without prior approval, a bulkhead that in- 
terferes with the passage of any person. 

Air locks for persons must be at least 
five feet high, accommodate simultaneously 
and comfortably every person in the work- 
ing chamber, and have a timepiece, ther- 
mometer and pressure gauge. Also, each air 
lock must have a glass observation window, 
an adequate number of seats, and suitable 
means of heating, the temperature not to 
exceed 80 degrees Fahrenheit. 


Each working chamber and each air lock 
must have two or more air supply pipes, and 
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means of controlling and automatically 
limiting the maximum air pressure. At each 
set of valves controlling the air supply to 
and discharge from an air lock, there must 
be a pressure gauge showing the air pressure 
in the air lock, and one showing the air 
pressure in the working chamber. There 
must also be separate valves inside and 
outside the air lock to control the air 
supply and discharge. 

If an air lock for persons has a device for 
automatic compression and decompression, 
there also must be manual means of con- 
trolling the air pressure in case of emer- 
gency. Every air lock for persons must 
have a gauge that permanently records air 
pressure in the lock, showing changes at 
intervals of not more than one minute. 

A pressure gauge, readable from the 
working chamber side, must be provided to 
show the pressure in the air lock. Every 
working chamber must have a portable 
gauge to show the pressure, and a ther- 
mometer. All pressure gauges must be 
tested daily. Every working chamber must 
have a blow stack of pipe with valves as 
prescribed. A pipe or mop line must be 
provided to drain each working chamber 
and air lock. 

Another new requirement is intended to 
ensure that in an emergency, persons can 
always get from atmospheric pressure to 
the working chamber. 

Work and Rest Periods, Compression and 
Decompression—The regulations prescribe 
the maximum hours that a person may 
work, at a specified pressure, in each of 
two working periods permitted within 24 
hours, and the minimum rest period, at 
atmospheric pressure, after each working 
period. No person may perform manual 
labour or physical exertion, or leave the 
project, during his rest period or mid- 
shift meal. 

The lock tender has special responsibilities 
for the safety of compressed-air workers. 
He must continuously attend the controls of 
the air lock when a person is about to be 
or is being subjected to compressed air 
in the air lock or related working chamber. 
Prior to permitting any person to enter an 
air lock, he must ensure that the air supply 
and all equipment and devices necessary 
for its safe operation are in good condi- 
tion. He must prevent any person unable to 
produce written proof of medical fitness 
from entering an air lock. 

With respect to “compression” of work- 
men, the lock tender is required to apply air 
pressure uniformly upon a person in an air 
lock, not increasing the air pressure to more 
than five pounds during the first two minutes. 
He must not exceed a pressure of five 
pounds until he has ascertained that every 
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person in the air lock is free from discomfort 
due to air pressure. He must increase the 
pressure above five pounds at a uniform rate 
that does not cause discomfort to any per- 
son, not exceeding five pounds per minute. 


While compressing a person, the lock 
tender must constantly observe him and, 
unless the person indicates that discomfort 
has disappeared quickly, gradually reduce 
the air pressure until the discomfort ceases, 
or to atmospheric pressure so that he can 
be released from the air lock immediately. 


The lock tender must adhere strictly to 
prescribed procedures for decompressing a 
person. He must observe the person con- 
stantly and, if the person indicates any dis- 
comfort that does not disappear quickly, 
he must increase the air pressure until the 
discomfort ceases or until the air pressure 
equals that of the working chamber. The 
lock tender must then notify by telephone 
the project physician, the superintendent or 
the superintendent’s assistant, and follow 
his instructions. 


If a person in an air lock is injured or 
ill for a reason other than air pressure, the 
lock tender must notify the project physician, 
the superintendent or his assistant. Unless 
one of these officials directs otherwise, the 
the lock tender must decompress the person 
in accordance with prescribed decompression 
procedures. 


Other provisions relating to a lock tender 
specify that he must speak, read and write 
English competently. He must not work or 
be permitted to work more than eight hours 
in any period of 24 consecutive hours. He is 
also required to maintain separate records 
for each air lock giving the following 
information: 

—the identity of the air lock; 

—a serial number for each compression and 
decompression; 

—the identity of each person subjected to 
each compression and decompression; 

—the time and pressure at the beginning and 
end of each stage of compression and decom- 
pression; 

—the temperature of the air lock before and 
after each compression and decompression; and 

—any unusual occurrences respecting any 
person, the air lock or related matters. 

The lock tender must give this record 
to the superintendent, who is required to 
keep it for inspection by an inspector or 
the project physician. 

The regulations set out in detail the pro- 
cedure for decompressing persons who have 
been under greater than atmospheric air 
pressure for more than five minutes. If the 
maximum air pressure is less than six 
pounds, it must be reduced to atmospheric 
air pressure at a rate not exceeding five 
pounds per minute. 
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If the maximum air pressure is six pounds 
or more, it must be reduced in three stages, 
as follows: Stage 1, from maximum air 
pressure to one half of it, at a rate not 
exceeding five pounds per minute; Stage 2, 
from one half to one quarter of maximum 
air pressure at a rate not exceeding two 
pounds per minute; and Stage 3, from one 
quarter of maximum to atmospheric air 
pressure at a rate not exceeding one half 
per pound per minute where the maximum 
air pressure is not over 20 pounds, or one 
quarter pound per minute where the maxi- 
mum air pressure is over 20 pounds but 
does not exceed 50 pounds. 

It is compulsory to post in the form pro- 
vided at the controls for, and in the air 
lock, the prescribed pressure and minimum 
time for each stage of decompression cor- 
responding to the maximum air pressure in 
the working chamber. 

Provision is also made for the three stage 
decompression of a person experienced in 
compressed air, at uniform rates not exceed- 
ing twice the normal rates specified above. 
In such a case, however, he must have been 
subject to air pressure of 30 pounds or less 
for one half hour or less, and not have 
performed manual labour during that time. 

Medical Facilities—This section deals with 
requirements concerning project physicians, 
medical examination of compressed-air 
workers, medical locks, and first aid. 


The constructor of a tunnel or caisson in 
which persons work under compressed air is 
required to employ one or more project 
physicians. The physician must be reasonably 
available to provide medical services or 
advice, and must visit the project at least 
daily when persons are working in com- 
pressed air. 

Strict requirements are imposed in con- 
nection with the medical examination of 
compressed-air workers. No person may 
work or be permitted to work in compressed 
air for the first time, unless the project phy- 
sician has examined him and given written 
certification to the superintendent that the 
workman is physically fit for this type of 
work. It is the responsibility of the project 
physician to inform the workman of safety 
precautions against injury due to compressed 
air work. 

A person who has not worked in com- 
pressed air must not be permitted to do 
so unless he is first tested under air pressure 
by the project physician. The workman 
then must not be permitted to work under 
compressed air for longer than one half 
shift, unless the project physician re-exam- 
ines him and finds him physically fit. 


A compressed-air worker who has not 
been examined within the previous two 
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months, or is absent for 10 or more suc- 
cessive working days, must not resume, OF 
be permitted to resume, work in compressed 
air until the project physician examines 
him and certifies that he is physically fit. 


The superintendent is required to keep 
for inspection a record of all examinations 
made by the project physician. This record 
must contain: the dates of examinations; the 
person’s description, age and physical con- 
dition; and a statement of the periods the 
person has worked in compressed air. 


If, for any reason, a person working un- 
der or about to work under compressed air 
does not feel well, he must inform the super- 
intendent or project physician. 


Provisions relating to medical locks re- 
quire the constructor to supply at least one 
of them, and maintain it ready for operation 
at a project in which compressed-air work 
is done. 

The medical lock must be under the con- 
trol of the project physician. One or more 
persons experienced in decompressing work- 
men suffering from compressed-air illness 
must be readily available while any person 
is under compressed air, and for 24 hours 
afterwards. 


A medical lock fabricated on or after 
July 1, 1963, must have a certificate of 
inspection issued under the Boilers and Pres- 
sure Vessels Act for a working pressure of 
at least 75 pounds, and, if fabricated before 
that date, for a working pressure of at 
least 50 pounds. 


The medical lock must be divided into 
two pressure compartments at least five 
feet in height at its centre line if fabricated 
before July 1, 1963, and six feet in height 
if fabricated on or after that date. Each 
compartment must be provided with air 
valves enabling it to be pressurized and 
depressurized from inside or outside the 
lock. An observation window must be in- 
stalled in each door and in the rear wall 
of a medical lock. 


The medical lock must be adequately 
lighted and ventilated, maintained at normal 
room temperature, and have a pressure 
gauge, thermometer, telephone, seating, cot 
and blankets, and means of keeping it 
sanitary. 


There must be provided near each medi- 
cal lock a suitable first-aid room with all 
medical and other equipment necessary 
for first aid, and examination facilities for 
the project physician. 

Reporting of Compressed-Air Illness—The 
regulations require a person who believes 
that he is suffering from any form of com- 
pressed-air illness to notify promptly his 
superintendent, foreman, or the project 
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physician, and the lock tender if he is 
under air pressure. 


The superintendent must report to the 
Chief Officer, at least weekly, the name of 
every person known to him, his supervisory 
staff, the lock tender, or the project physi- 
cian, who suffered from compressed-air sick- 
ness. If any case of compressed-air sickness 
does not respond to first-aid treatment 
in a medical lock, the superintendent must 
report it to the Chief Officer immediately 
by telephone, telegram or other direct 
means. In each of these reports, the super- 
intendent must submit information as pre- 
scribed. 


Other Safety and Health Matters—Other 
safety and health matters dealt with are 
communications, lighting, identification 
badges, fire protection, hot drinks for work- 
ers, and sanitation. 


The regulations specify that at all times 
there must be direct communication by 
telephone or similar equipment connecting 
the working chamber, the air lock, the 
outside of the air lock at the entrance on 
the atmospheric pressure side, the com- 
pressor house and the superintendent’s 
office. 


With respect to lighting, the supply of 
electricity for lighting places under com- 
pressed air must be supplemented by an 
auxiliary source other than a_ portable 
emergency one. In addition, there must be 
emergency flashlights at the entrance to each 
air lock on the atmospheric side and in the 
air lock. 


Since the symptoms of compressed-air 
sickness may be attributable to other 
causes, it is essential that compressed-air 
workers can be readily identified, so that 
vital treatment can be given without delay. 
For this purpose, therefore, every person is 
required to wear, for at least 24 hours after 
working in compressed air, an identification 
badge furnished by the constructor. This 
badge must state: that the person is a com- 
pressed-air worker; the location of the 
medical lock; the name of the project 
physician; and that, in case of compressed- 
air sickness, the person is to be taken by 
ambulance to the medical lock. 

Since the risk of fire under compressed 
air is greatly increased, every person in 
authority and every person under com- 
pressed air must take extra precautions to 
prevent fire. It is forbidden to use acetylene 
in compressed air. No person may smoke or 
be permitted to smoke in an air lock, 
medical lock, or working chamber. 

The constructor is required to provide 
hot beverages for compressed air workers, 
during rest periods and at the end of shifts. 
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A supply of pure drinking water, and 
at least one chemical toilet, must be pro- 
vided in any working chamber that is 
large enough. 


Ontario Minimum Wage Act 


Three new minimum-wage orders for the 
Toronto-Hamilton-Oshawa Zone, issued by 
the Ontario Industry and Labour Board, 
went into force on June 30, establishing the 
first male minimum rates to be set in On- 
tario and increasing the minimum for female 
workers in the area. The orders set a gen- 
eral minimum of $1 for men and a mini- 
mum of $1.25 for construction workers. The 
rate for women has been increased from 
$30 a week to 85 cents an hour, with pro- 
vision for five-cent increases every three 
months until parity with the male rate is 
reached on March 31, 1964. 

When announcing the new program last 
March, the Minister of Labour said that, 
in establishing special rates for the Toronto- 
Hamilton-Oshawa Zone, the Government 
was following the pattern recommended by 
H. Carl Goldenberg in the Report of the 
Royal Commission on Labour-Management 
Relations in the Construction Industry 
(L.G., July 1962, p. 775). 

The Minister also stated that studies of 
wages, hours and other working conditions 
in other parts of the province, were pro- 
ceeding, and that minimum-wage protection 
would be extended by zones and in stages. 

General Order For the Toronto-Hamil- 
ton-Oshawa Zone, O. Reg. 133/63—The 
new general order for the Toronto-Hamil- 
ton-Oshawa Zone applies not only in the 
three cities in the area but also in 16 
towns, 8 villages and 18 townships listed. 

All employees in the Toronto-Hamilton- 
Oshawa area are covered, except: 

—registered apprentices; , 

—students employed in recreational pro- 
grams operated by school boards, municipalities 
or charitable organizations; Bate 

—residential building superintendents, jani- 
tors or caretakers who live on the premises; 

—salesmen other than those employed at 
the employer’s actual place of business or 
route salesmen or salesmen whose working 
hours are fixed or verified by the employer; 

—professional persons, including teachers, 
registered nurses, optometrists, public account- 
ants and professional trainees; 

—student supervisors of children who are 
under 18; 

—domestic servants; and 


—farm workers, and persons subject to 
another order. 


The order provides for some exceptions 
from the $1-an-hour rate. The minimum for 
women workers in the area is 85 cents an 
hour. This minimum will be increased by 
5 cents an hour at the end of every three- 
month period until it reaches $1 an hour 
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on March 31, 1964. When questioned about 
this differential, the Minister of Labour 
stated that parity as between men’s and 
women’s wages was part of the govern- 
ment’s program with respect to minimum- 
wage legislation, but that a transitional 
period was necessary to prevent dislocation 
and loss of employment. 

In line with the practice in some other 
jurisdictions, a lower minimum rate is set 
for younger workers, students and seasonal 
employees. Persons under 18 years of age 
employed as messengers, delivery boys, news 
vendors, or pin setters in bowling alleys, 
must be paid a minimum of 80 cents an 
hour. This 80-cent minimum also applies 
to students who work 28 hours a week or 
less, and to seasonal workers employed in 
fruit or vegetable processing plants for not 
more than 16 consecutive weeks in a calen- 
dar year. 

Lower minima are also payable to learn- 
ers during the first four months of employ- 
ment, subject to certain restrictions. During 
this four-month learning period, male em- 
ployees are to be paid at least 90 cents an 
hour. The minimum for female trainees is 
75 cents an hour, increasing to 80 cents 
on September 30 and to 85 cents on De- 
cember 31. From March 31, 1964 on, the 
minimum for inexperienced female workers 
will be 90 cents an hour, the same as for 
male learners. 

The number of employees classified as 
learners may not exceed one-fifth of the 
total number of employees in an establish- 
ment, except that a person with fewer than 
five employees may employ one learner. 

Also, certain classes of employees may 
not be paid learners’ rates even though they 
may have less than four months experience. 
They are: 

—persons holding a certificate of appren- 
ticeship or a certificate of qualification under 
the Apprenticeship Act; 

—office workers who hold a secondary-school 
graduation diploma of a commercial course, 
or who have completed a course in business or 
office practice provided by a registered trade 
school; and 

—part-time workers employed for less than 
28 hours a week. 

Employees reporting for work in response 
to a call from the employer must be paid a 
minimum of three hours in wages. This 
provision does not apply to students who 
are not required to work for more than 
28 hours a week during the school year, 
however. 

In establishments where some or all of 
the employees are paid on a piecework 
basis, the employer will be considered to 
have complied with the minimum wage 
requirements if four fifths of the piece- 
workers receive the equivalent of the mini- 
mum wage for any pay period. 
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Hotel and Restaurant Workers, O. Reg. 
135/63—The order for hotel and restau- 
rant workers, which has the same geographic 
coverage as the general order for the 
Toronto-Hamilton-Oshawa Zone, applies to 
all inns, motels, hotels, taverns, public 
houses or other refreshment places in the 
area, as well as to establishments licensed 
under the Liquor Licence Act. The order, 
however, does not cover licensed tourist 
establishments operated for not more than 
five months in a calendar year. Registered 
apprentices are also exempted. 


The rates set are the same as in the 
general order for the Zone, except that 
there is no provision for learners’ rates. 
All male hotel and restaurant employees 
must be paid at least $1 an hour, regardless 
of experience. The minimum rate for women 
is 85 cents an hour, increasing by 5 cents 
at three-month intervals to a minimum of 
$1 an hour. The only exceptions are stu- 
dents employed 28 hours or less in a week, 
and persons under 18 working as messen- 
gers, delivery boys, news vendors and pin 
setters, who must be paid a minimum of 
80 cents an hour. 


Another difference is that the order for 
hotel and restaurant workers limits deduc- 
tions for board and lodging. The maximum 
amounts at which meals or room may be 
valued for minimum wage purposes are: 
$5 a week for a room; 50 cents for single 
meals and $10 for a week’s board; $15 for a 
week’s board and lodging. An employer 
is forbidden to make any deductions for 
board or lodging unless the employee has 
actually received the meals and occupied the 
room. 

Deductions from the minimum wage for 
the purchase, use, laundering or cleaning 
of uniforms, aprons, caps or similar articles 
of apparel, are prohibited. 

As well as providing for a daily guaran- 
tee, the order for hotel and restaurant 
workers stipulates that employees must be 
paid for all time spent on the premises at 
the employer’s request. 

Construction Workers, O. Reg. 134/63— 
As indicated above, a higher minimum, 
$1.25 an hour, has been set for construc- 
tion workers in the Toronto-Hamilton- 
Oshawa Zone. This $1.25-an-hour rate 
applies to all persons engaged in the con- 
struction, erection, demolition, repair, re- 
modelling, decoration or alteration of build- 
ings, roads or other structures, including 
excavation and tunnel work. The only ex- 
ceptions are student architects, surveyors or 
engineers, registered apprentices, and main- 
tenance workers employed by an industrial, 
manufacturing or service establishment. 
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The construction order does not set lower 
rates for persons under 18 or for learners, 
nor does it provide for minimum call-in 
pay. 

Female Workers Outside Newly Desig- 
nated Zone—The general order for women 
(C.R.O., 1960, Reg. 437), continues to 
apply to women outside the Toronto-Hamil- 
ton-Oshawa area, but zone boundaries have 
been redrawn to conform with those of the 
newly designated Zone. 

Zone 1 now comprises the cities of 
Windsor, Ottawa and London and their 
environs. Zone 2 comprises every local 
municipality and every school section under 
the. Public Schools Act within unorganized 
townships or unsurveyed territory having a 
population of 3,000 or more, and not in- 
cluded in Zone 1 or in the newly designated 
zone. Municipalities and school sections 
with a population of less than 3,000 that 
are not included in other zones, form Zone 
3 

The rates are unchanged. The minimum 
for female employees outside the Toronto- 
Hamilton-Oshawa area remains $30 a week 
in Zone 1, $28 in Zone 2, and $26 in 
Zone 3. 

The amending order, O. Reg. 136/63, 
was gazetted June 15, and also went into 
force on June 30. 


Quebec Minimum Wage Act 


The Quebec Minimum Wage Commission 
has replaced the order for the sawmill 
industry issued last fall (L.G., Nov. 1962, 
p. 1291), by a new order that applies to 
woodworking establishments as well as to 
sawmills. Rates for employees in wood- 
working shops are slightly higher than for 
sawmill workers, with the usual zone differ- 
entials. The general minimum for employees 
in woodworking plants is $1.15 in Zone I 
and $1.05 in Zone II. The corresponding 
rates for sawmill workers are $1.10 and 
$1 an hour. ’ 

The new order, No. 30, 1963, went into 
effect on June 29, the date of publication, 
and will remain in force until May 1, 
1964. 

Two other orders gazetted the same day 
amended the special minimum wage order 
for municipal and school corporations (No. 
41, 1963), and the general vacation order 
(No. 3, 1962). 


Order No. 30, 1963—Sawmills and 
Woodworking Plants 


The new order covers all employees in 
sawmills or woodworking plants except 
employees subject to a decree under the 
Collective Agreement Act. The order makes 
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it clear, however, that if a collective agree- 
ment provides more favourable benefits 
than those in the order, it will take pre- 
cedence over the order. 


In addition, the order exempts employees 
in sawmills producing lumber used exclu- 
sively in logging operations, the employer’s 
consort, members of the clergy or a religious 
order, employees of non-profit educational 
or research institutions, and members of 
a production co-operative. 

For purposes of the order, “sawmill” 
means any establishment where the sawing, 
ripping, working, planing, drying, piling 
or shipping of lumber and related operations 
are carried on, including portable sawmills. 


The order covers cabinet-making shops, 
shops doing joinery work, and other places 
where wooden accessories for buildings 
are fabricated. It does not include veneer 
and plywood mills, however. 


Zones: As indicated above, rates are 
again set on a zone basis with no change 
in zone boundaries. Zone I comprises Metro- 
politan Montreal, which includes the Island 
of Montreal, Ile Jésus, Ile Bizard and the 
County of Chambly. Zone II covers the 
rest of the province. 


Hours: The regular work week for most 
employees is 54 hours. Three classes of 
workers—stationary engineers, machine 
operators and truck drivers—may be re- 
quired to work up to 60 hours a week at 
straight-time rates. Two categories—cooks 
and their helpers, and caretakers and watch- 
men who are not stationary engineers or 
machine operators—are deemed to have no 
regular work week and are therefore not 
entitled to overtime. 

Minimum Rates in Sawmills: The general 
minimum for sawmill workers is the same 
as before, $1.10 an hour in Zone I and $1 
in Zone II. 

A new feature is that slightly lower 
minima are now set for employees in small 
establishments in Zone II. Sawmill workers 
who are employed in establishments with 
five employees or less, or who work for 
farmers 75 per cent of the time, may now 
be paid a minimum of 90 cents an hour, or 
10 cents less than the general minimum for 
the Zone. 

The minimum for younger workers and 
for handicapped employees remains 70 cents 
in Zone I and 65 cents in Zone II. The only 
difference is that sawmill workers must now 
be 19 rather than 18, before they are 
entitled to the adult rate. 

The rate for skilled employees such as 
machinists, sawfilers, stationary engineers 
and machine operators is also unchanged 
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at $1.25 an hour in Metropolitan Montreal 
and $1.15 elsewhere in the province. 

Special weekly rates are no longer set for 
caretakers provided with free board and 
lodging on the premises, which means these 
employees are now subject to the general 
minimum. 

Minimum Rates in Woodworking Shops: 
With one exception, rates for employees in 
woodworking plants are 5 cents more than 
for sawmill workers. The regular minimum 
is $1.15 an hour in Zone I and $1.05 in 
Zone II. In plants with five employees or 
less, the minimum is $1.10 or 95 cents an 
hour, depending on the location. 

Employees under 19 years and handicap- 
ped workers must be paid at least 75 cents 
an hour in Zone I and 70 cents in Zone II. 
The minimum for skilled employees and 
machine operators is $1.30 an hour in Zone 
I and $1.20 in Zone II. 


Overtime and the Three-Hour Minimum: 
As formerly, the order stipulates that every 
employee in a sawmill or woodworking 
plant who is called to work less than the 
regular working day must receive at least 
three hours wages at the applicable mini- 
mum rate, unless he refuses to do the work 
required of him. 


Every employee with a regular work week 
must be paid time and one-half the mini- 
mum for overtime work. Under the earlier 
order, employees paid on a fixed weekly 
basis who received $65 or more a week in 
Zone I or $60 in Zone II were not entitled 
to overtime. 


Deductions: Deductions from the mini- 
mum wage are again prohibited unless 
imposed by an Act or court order, except 
that an employer may now charge for 
articles purchased at a company store, 
provided a price list is posted in the store or 
offices of the employer. If board is provided, 
the maximum charge remains $1.65 a day 
or 55 cents a meal. 


Weekly Rest and Vacations: The weekly 
rest provision is similar to that in other 
Quebec minimum wage orders, stating that 
all employees in sawmills and woodwork- 
ing plants much be given a weekly rest of 
24 consecutive hours or two periods of 
18 hours each. Employees are also entitled 
to the vacation benefits provided in the 
general vacation order. 


Records, Earnings Statements: The gen- 
eral provisions requiring employers to keep 
records, to provide employees with earnings 
statements every pay day, to post orders and 
to submit reports to the Commission upon 
request, are similar to those in other orders. 
The only difference is that employers are 
now obliged to record particulars of hours 
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worked for all employees regardless of wage 
levels, because, as indicated above, all 
employees with a regular work week are now 
entitled to overtime. Under the previous 
order, an employer was not obliged to 
record hours worked by employees paid 
on a fixed wage basis and who earned $65 
a week or more in Zone I or $60 in Zone 
Hie 

Order No. 41, 1963—Municipal and 

School Corporations 

The sections of the order for municipal 
and school corporations, setting a minimum 
weekly wage for caretakers continuously 
supervising the employer’s establishment 
and who were provided with free quarters 
on the premises, which had previously been 
suspended, have been repealed by O.C. 
1002, gazetted June 29. The result is that 
such employees are now subject to the 
general minimum of 90 cents an hour. 


Order No. 3, 1962—Vacations With Pay 

An amendment to the general vaca- 
tion order requires employers to give 
employees their vacation within one year 
from date of entitlement (May 1). 
Originally one year, the period within which 
a vacation must be given was changed to 
six months when the order was revised last 
July (L.G., Sept. 1962, p. 1056). 


Labour Day Messages 

(Continued from page 660) 
advancements that are taking place in this 
rapidly changing world. We look to the 


future for the rewards of these new 
developments. 
The numerous economic and _ social 


problems created by these changes can and 
will be solved, provided labour, manage- 
ment and Government establish and main- 
tain a proper climate to deal with these 
matters. 

With the implications of the rail line 
abandonments the railway workers of 
Canada seek a comprehensive approach 
through some form of regulatory body hav- 
ing sufficient latitudinal powers of investi- 
gation and study in order to determine 
what is best for our _ transportation 
industry. . 

With the welfare of all workers as its 
prime object, labour will continue to make 
its contribution toward stability, prosperity 
and happiness. 

It is with these thoughts in mind that 
we approach another Labour Day, looking 
forward toward the achievement of peace 
and full employment. 

This can all be accomplished through the 
joint efforts of all segments of society, 
displaying their sincere co-operation during 
future years. 
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Another amendment excluded commis- 
sion salesmen who work for two or more 
employers at one time. 

The section fixing the vacation indemnity 
for commission salesmen who are entitled 
to vacation benefits was also clarified. It 
now states that commission salesmen who 
have worked three months or more for one 
employer are entitled to a vacation indem- 
nity of two per cent of net earnings after 
expenses for services or sales have been 
deducted. As before, the amount deducted 
for expenses may not exceed one third of 
the total commission received, and the 
vacation indemnity may not exceed 2 per 
cent of $1,000 of commission per month 
or $12,000 for 12 months. 

The amending order (O.C. 1002), was 
gazetted June 29 to take effect from date 
of publication. 


Quebec Workmen’s Compensation Act 


In Quebec, the schedule of industrial 
diseases under the Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion Act has been re-issued with a few 
changes in the descriptions. The new regula- 
tions were approved by O.C. 853 on May 
22 and gazetted June 8 to take effect from 
date of publication. 


South Africa Excluded from ILO 


(Continued from page 690) 


In its second resolution, the Governing 
Body invited the Director-General, accom- 
panied by a tripartite delegation of the 
Governing Body, to meet the Secretary- 
General of the United Nations. The purpose 
of the contemplated meeting was: 


—to acquaint the Secretary-General of 
the grave concern expressed in the Con- 
ference and Governing Body on the subject 
of apartheid, and 


—to seek jointly a solution appropriate 
to each organization of the problem posed 
by membership of South Africa so long as 
that country continued its present policy. 


This resolution was adopted by a vote of 
42 to 0 with 3 abstentions. 


Acting on nominations made by each of 
the three groups, the Governing Body 
elected a delegation of ten members and 
three substitutes to accompany the ILO 
Director-General when he met the Secre- 
tary-General of the United Nations. Kal- 
men Kaplansky of Canada was a worker 
member and T. H. Robinson of Canada 
was a substitute employer member. 
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UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE—NATIONAL EMPLOYMENT SERVICE 


Monthly Report on Operation of 
the Unemployment Insurance Act 


Claimants for unemployment insurance benefit number 270,900 
on May 31, up slightly from 263,900 at end of May last year* 


Claimants for unemployment insurance 
benefit numbered 270,900 on May 31, in 
comparison with 263,900 a year earlier. 

On April 30, the total was 565,900, but 
this comprised 378,800 regular and 187,100 
seasonal benefit claimants. The seasonal 
benefit period, however, ended on May 18. 
And whereas the total on May 31 repre- 
sents claimants for regular benefit only, the 
April figure included seasonal benefit 
claimants. 

About 50 per cent of the claimants on 
May 31 had been on claim continuously 
for less than eight weeks, one third began 
to claim during the month, and about 10 
per cent had been on claim continuously for 
more than half a year. 


Initial and Renewal Claims 


Initial and renewal claims filed in May 
numbered 122,900. This was 30 per cent 
less than the 175,600 filed in April, and 
about 11 per cent below the 138,400 filed 
in May 1962. 

Part of the decline in numbers during 
May can be ascribed to the termination of 
seasonal benefit on May 18 since, in the 
main, regular claims that were exhausted 
after May 11 were not considered under the 
seasonal benefit provisions. 

Of the 86,000 initial claims filed during 
May, 34,000, or 40 per cent, were transi- 
tional claims. During April, 57,000, or 45 
per cent of the 125,000 initial claims, were 
thus classified. 


Beneficiaries and Benefit Payments 


The average weekly number of benefici- 
aries in May was estimated at 387,600 com- 
pared with 582,000 in April and 430,300 in 
May 1962. 

Payments during the month amounted to 
$41,100,000, compared with $57,600,000 in 
April and $45,400,000 in May 1962. Part 
of the decline during May is explained by 





*See Tables E-1 to E-5, page 760. 
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the termination of 
May 18.* 


seasonal benefit on 


Insurance Registrations 


Insurance books or contribution cards 
have been issued to 3,440,294 employees 
who have made contributions to the Un- 
employment Insurance Fund at one time or 
another since April 1, 1963. 


On May 31, registered employers num- 
bered 337,811, an increase of 893 since 
April 30. 


Enforcement Statistics 


During May, 13,497 investigations were 
conducted by enforcement officers across 
Canada. Of these 9,109 were spot checks 
of postal and counter claims to verify the 
fulfilment of statutory conditions, and 259 
were miscellaneous investigations. The re- 
maining 4,129 were investigations in con- 
nection with claimants suspected of making 
false statements to obtain benefits. 

Prosecutions were begun in 276 cases, 86 
against employers and 190 against claim- 
arts.+ Punitive disqualifications as a result 
of false statements or misrepresentations by 
claimants numbered 2,051.7 


Unemployment Insurance Fund 


Revenue received by the Unemployment 
Insurance Fund in May totalled $27,340,- 
190.23, compared with $24,514,983.07 in 
Aprilt and $26,564,030.77 in May 1962. 

Benefits paid in May totalled $41,146,- 
623.27,t compared with $57,583,099.96¢ in 
April and $45,409,413.89 in May 1962. 

The debit balance of the Fund on 
May 31 was $37,181,721.58;% on April 30 
there was a debit balance of $23,002,- 
673.714 and on May 31, 1962 there was a 





*In respect of unemployment that occurred before 
and during the week of May 12-18, however, sea- 
sonal benefit payments were made as usual during 
the week of May 19-25, and residual payments will 
continue to be made until all cases are cleared. 

fThese do not necessarily relate to the investiga- 
tions conducted during this period. 

tFigures for April and May this year are in- 
terim figures and are subject to revision. 
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credit balance of $19,851,162.75. The defi- 
cit in April and May this year was covered 
by loans from the Minister of Finance. 


Seasonal Benefit 


Between 40 and 45 per cent of the ini- 
tial claims processed from the end of 
November 1962 to June 1, 1963 were con- 
sidered under the seasonal bnefit provisions, 
in comparison with a little more than 5 
per cent in the previous year. 


The number of claims established under 
these provisions was about 363,000 for the 
period December 1962-May 1963, which 
was almost 30,000 fewer than the 391,000 
established in the previous year. The de- 
cline compared with last year occurred 
among persons qualifying for non-fishing 


seasonal benefit, the number eligible for 
fishing benefit having increased slightly. 

The average number of seasonal benefit 
claimants reported on claim at the end of 
each of the five months December to April 
was 168,000. The highest total for fisher- 
men was at the end of February, after which 
exhaustion of benefit resulted in a decline. 
In the case of non-fishing claimants, how- 
ever, exhaustion, of seasonal benefit was 
offset by additional seasonal benefit cases, 
and the peak for these cases was at the 
end of March. 

According to a preliminary estimate, 
during the season just ended some $86,000,- 
000 was paid under the seasonal provisions 
compared with $88,900,000 known to have 
been paid during the 1961-62 period. 


ee 


In a comparison of current unemployment insurance statistics with those for a 
previous period, consideration should be given to relevant factors other than numbers, 
such as the opening and closing of seasonal industries, increase in area population, 
influence of weather conditions, and the general employment situation. Claimants should 
not be interpreted either as “total number of beneficiaries” or “total job applicants.” 

A claimant’s unemployment register is placed in the “live file” at the local office as 
soon as the claim is made. As a result, the count of claimants at any given time inevitably 


includes some whose claims are in process. 





Monthly Report on Placement Operations 
of the National Employment Service 


Vacancies notified to National Employ- 
ment Offices during June totalled some 
131,000, a decrease of 6.9 per cent from 
the total during the same month last year. 
The decrease was entirely confined to va- 
cancies for men, which, at 81,000, were 
12.1 per cent fewer than a year ago. Vacan- 
cies for women increased by 2.9 per cent. 


Total vacancies notified during the first 
six months of 1963 amounted to some 654,- 
400, less than the total during last year’s 
first six months 711,000, but higher than 
in any previous year since 1956. 


Placements effected through National 
Employment Offices during June amounted 
to some 111,200, a decrease of 11.4 per 
cent from the total for June last year. As 
with vacancies, the decrease was entirely 
among men. The male placements total, 
some 70,900, was a decrease of 17.8 per 
cent from the total a year ago. Placements 
of women increased by 2.7 per cent to a 
total of 40,300. 


Regionally, June placements, with per- 
centage changes from last year, were as 
follows: 
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Atlantic 74. ee 6,500" ASE: —22.9 
Quebec yaar 26;300s8... 205... —20.0 
Ontario: nieiet BA 33) 400tweas. ct —24.0 
Praivie® sesctecee: 17900 sighseeek-t —30.7 
Baciicw. acme 27 OOD eee +89.7 


The large increase in the Pacific Region 
was primarily the result of an earlier agri- 
cultural season than last year; a large 
number of female casual placements were 
effected earlier than usual. This fact was 
also a major influence in the over-all in- 
crease in female placements. July place- 
ments should reflect a corresponding de- 
crease, as the effects of seasonal shifts are 
balanced out. 

Some 5,400, or 4.8 per cent of the place- 
ments effected during June involved the 
movement of workers from one _ local 
office area to another, a much smaller 
proportion than in June 1962. 

Total placements effected during the first 
six months of 1963 were 523,400, 11.6 per 
cent lower than the number during the 
same period in 1962 but higher than in the 
first half of any previous year since 1945. 
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Decisions of the Umpire under 
the Unemployment Insurance Act 


Decision CUB 2165, May 27, 1963 


Summary of the Main Facts: The claim- 


ant filed a renewal application for benefit 
at the Toronto local office of the Unem- 
ployment Insurance Commission on Novem- 
ber 15, 1962, and was registered for employ- 
ment as a sewing-machine operator. Her 
application stated she had worked as a 
sewing-machine operator for the E——, 
Toronto, at a wage of $60.00 a week (piece 
work) from September 20, 1962, to Novem- 
ber 9, 1962, when she became separated 
from this employment for the following 
reason: 

Laid off, lack of work, waiting to return to 
this shop. I expect to be recalled the Ist week 
of December ’62. I have worked here approx- 
imately six years during the seasons; if I take 
another job as an operator, I will lose my 
job with this company. 

A statement signed by the claimant in the 
local office on November 15 reads: 

I am laid off for about two or three weeks, 
then I don’t see why I should take any other 
work, in case my own boss needs me in some 
time before we start again. 

In the confirmation of separation (Form 
UIC 479), the employer, on November 20, 
1962, stated: “Temporary, no work.” 

The insurance officer disqualified the 
claimant and suspended benefit from No- 
vember 11 on the ground that she had 
failed to prove she was available for work 
as required by Section 54(2)(a) of the Act, 
because she had stated that she did not want 
work other than with her former employer. 

The claimant appealed to a board of ref- 
erees in a letter dated November 29, 1962, 
wherein she stated: “I have been disqualified 
from benefit because my answer was con- 
strued to be that I was not available for 
employment .. .” 

A board of referees heard the case in 
Toronto on December 21, 1962. The unani- 
mous decision of the board reads: 

The Board was attended by the claimant 
and [her union representative] . . . the claimant 
would lose seniority and financial rights that 
have accrued over the years if she were to 
take another job as an operator and not be 
available should her previous employer require 
her for anywhere from five minutes to eight 
hours, on any particular day of the layoff. 

= 3 Nine of the claimant’s co-workers, 
who had made application for benefit to dif- 
ferent offices of the Commission on the same 
set of facts, were receiving benefits under 
the Act. . 

. . . We are agreed that the claimant has 
not proved that she was available for work 


on 11 November, 1962, and subsequently. The 
evidence clearly shows that the claimant re- 
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stricts her services to her previous employer 
and accordingly is clearly not available for 
work, in general, as required by the Act. 


We strongly suggest that this matter be 
appealed to the Umpire in order that the 
peculiar situation that exists in the garment 
industry can be clarified as very little protection 
is offered to that industry under layoff circum- 
stances. 


. . . The claimant’s appeal is dismissed and 
the disqualification imposed by the insurance 
officer is upheld. 


The union of which the claimant is a 
member appealed to the Umpire: 


... The claimant has worked at E—— 
as an operator doing section work. Due to 
a shortage of cloth, and the changeover from 
fall to spring garments, the operators were laid 
off early in November. The employer told 
the operators that the layoff was temporary, 
and that he might need them in a week or two, 
subject to repeat orders or the arrival of a 
shipment of cloth that was holding up produc- 
tion. 

When [claimant] made application for bene- 
fit, the interviewer asked if she would take 
other employment; the claimant explained that 
she was to be called back to E and could 
not take other work without losing her seniority 
and union benefits... 

The interviewer made no effort to explain 
to the claimant the necessity of being available; 
instead, she told [claimant] that she would 
send her anywhere she wished. The interviewer 
further stated that she had made arrangements 
with the union representative, and he had stated 
[claimant] would have to comply. [Claimant] 
suggested that the interviewer call the union 
office, and if the representative agreed, she 
would accept other employment. This request 
was ignored by the interviewer, who flatly 
refused to hear any reason the claimant had 
for wishing to protect her benefits under her 
union contract. 

The interviewer asked [claimant] if she had 
ever worked at H. or M , both of which 
are under contract to our union, and at the 
time, both companies had employees receiving 
unemployment insurance due to layoff. This, the 
writer suggests, was trickery being used by the 
interviewer in an effort to have the claimant 
disqualified. Should either one of these com- 
panies need operators, it would be obliged 
by its agreement to call the union office before 
hiring. We had no such call during the month 
of November, and no working cards were 
issued to new employees. 

During the month of November, to my 
knowledge there were 11 employees of E—— 
[who] applied for benefit; some of them went 
to other offices of the Commission and were 
asked if theirs was a temporary layoff, and 
when they advised that it was, were granted 
benefit. Others went to R Street and were 
not questioned when they stated they were 
on temporary layoff. In all, eight of the appli- 
cants were granted benefits. The other three 
had the misfortune to be interviewed by the 
same person and were denied benefit by trick- 
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. . . [All of these applicants] expressed their 
desire to return to their former employer, so 
that they might maintain their benefits under 
their agreement . . . they would be denied 
welfare benefits by working for an employer 
who was not a participant in the [union’s] 
welfare plan, and should their employer call 
them ... and [if] they were not available, they 
would be taken back as new employees, thus 
losing their seniority [and benefits] .. . 

We submit that there was no intention on 
the part of [claimant] to refuse to be available 
for employment, but to endeavour to keep 
the wages and conditions that the union had 
earned for her over many years. Further, that 
the claimant was being deprived under Section 
54(3)(b) of refusing employment that did 
not offer the terms of agreement that she had 
been accustomed to... the claimant was not 
separated from her employer, and had ex- 
pressed a desire not to be forced into a 
position that would cause her to become 
separated and deprive her of her benefits. 

There is no proof that jobs were available, 
and a survey of the union shops under con- 
tract to our union has proved that the only 
persons hired by them during the period were 
supplied by the union office . . . and that_no 
applications were made to the National Em- 
ployment offices for operators in the month 
of November or December. 

In the writer’s opinion, the Unemployment 
Insurance Act was not intended to become an 
instrument that would be used to raid a fair 
employer during a temporary layoff, nor was 
it designed to take from an employee her 
seniority, holiday pay or welfare benefits. 

We respectfully request that the facts in 
this case be given your full consideration so 
that [claimant] and the other persons may not 
be deprived of their rights under the Act by 
interviewers who machine their questions to 
get answers that will disqualify the claimant 
without a reasonable hearing... 


In regard to the appeal to the Umpire, the 
Employment Branch Supervisor of the local 
office sent a memorandum to the Insurance 
Branch Supervisor of the local office, dated 
February 13, 1963, stating that the case had 
been gone into thoroughly in January; no 
evidence had been found to justify the 
adverse criticism of the National Employ- 
ment Service as made by the union. The 
conversation reported by the union had not 
taken place, the union representative had 
never been mentioned, and the claimant had 
not suggested that the union office be called. 

The interviewer had stated she had told 
the claimant that temporary employment 
was available and had simply asked the 
claimant if she would accept a referral to a 
temporary textile job. 

The memorandum also said the claimant 
on July 16, 1962 had been referred to 
M as an operator, but had failed to 
report. Also, it was not uncommon to find 
that an applicant had actually worked at a 
certain firm following a referral, whereas 
information from the employer or applicant 
had been to the opposite effect. It was a 
matter of course, said the memorandum, to 
check upon this fact at the next interview, 
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to see if any error had been made in 
recording a placement, and it was for 
this reason, and with no thought of trickery, 
that the interviewer had mentioned M 
to the claimant. The H company, 
however, had not been discussed, according 
to the interviewer. 

There were many requests for temporary 
help, and to have a constant pool of appli- 
cants available, it was the practice of the 
Service to ask applicants if they were will- 
ing to accept temporary work, and this 
question was not confined to textile workers 
alone. Questions that had been called 
“machined” were simply part of the 
normal process that had to be used in filling 
employers’ requests for help, the memo- 
randum concluded. 

A statement concerning the interview that 
the union representative mentions in the 
fourth paragraph of his submission was 
completed by the interviewer, an employ- 
ment officer in the Industrial Section, and 
attached to the memorandum. It reads: 

[Claimant] was asked if she was available 
for temporary work; a 493A [Report of Pos- 
sible Disqualification] was completed. It was 
explained to her that the 493A might stop her 
from being eligible for benefits, but that it 
was up to the Insurance Branch. 

We did ask her if she had worked at 
M , to check on a delayed placement, as 
she was referred the 16 July 62 but failed to 
apply for an interview. Sometimes on checking 
referrals, employers say [that applicants] do not 
report, and when applicants return after a few 


months, they have been employed there all 
the time. 

We do have employers who will hire tem- 
porarily with the understanding that employees 
will return to their own jobs when needed. 

In a statement of observations for con- 
sideration by the Umpire, the Chief of the 
Adjudication Division of the Unemploy- 
ment Insurance Commission said: 

1. According to Exhibits 1 and 2, the claim- 
ant, when filing her claim for benefit, indicated 
that she was waiting to return to her former 
employer . . . to whom she expected to be 
recalled in approximately three weeks. She 
further indicated that she did not want to 
take a temporary job elsewhere in the mean- 
time. 

2. As the claimant’s statement constitutes a 
clear admission that she did not wish to work 
during the period of her layoff, it is submitted 
that she has failed to prove that she was 
available for work as required by Section 
54 (2) (a) of the Act during that period. 
This case is similar to that of CUB-2054, which 
had not been published at the time of the 
board’s decision in the present case. 

3. It is respectfully submitted that the unani- 
mous decision of the board of referees should 
be upheld and the union’s appeal be dismissed. 











Considerations and Conclusions: To be 
considered available for work for the pur- 
poses of the Act, a claimant must show that 
he is ready and willing to accept suitable 
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employment without attaching undue restric- 
tions to his employability. Furthermore, 
availability for work is a day-by-day prop- 
Osition. In fact, Section 54 (2) (a) of the 
Act reads: 

An insured person is disqualified from re- 
ceiving benefit in respect of every day for 
which he fails to prove that he was (a) capable 
of and available for work ... (italics added). 

According to the established jurisprud- 
ence, the mere fact that a claimant has a 
definite engagement to start work at some 
future date (e.g., in two or three weeks 
time), does not mean that he is not avail- 
able for work if he is ready and willing 
to accept short engagements in the mean- 
time. 

In the present case, the claimant’s state- 
ment is clearly to the effect that she was 
neither ready nor willing to do so, and the 
reason she gave to justify her attitude, 
viz., “in case my own boss needs me in 
some time before we start again,” cannot, 
in the absence of definite evidence that she 
had in the past been recalled by her em- 
ployer on extremely short notices, be re- 
garded as anything but a most problematical 
occurrence which does not amount to a 
definite engagement to start work in the 
near future. 

In view of the foregoing, I consider that 
the claimant has failed to prove that she 
was available for work on the days com- 
prising the period in question and decide 
to dismiss the union’s appeal. 


Decision CUB 2168, May 27, 1963 


Summary of the Main Facts: The claim- 
ant, 73 years of age, filed an initial appli- 
cation for benefit at the . . . local office 
of the Unemployment Insurance Commis- 
sion on November 27, 1962, and was regis- 
tered for employment as a price clerk. He 
had worked for W. Limited, a plumbing 
and heating firm, from 1959 to July 229: 
1961. He followed the occupation of price 
clerk, and his rate of pay was $60 a week. 
In regard to his separation from the said 
employment, he stated: 

Laid off—hired a younger man. I have been 
unemployed since 29 July 1961, except for a 
few days in November when the bookkeeper 
at W. Limited was sick. Claim expired July 
1962. Capable and available for part-time 
work—approximately 5 hours per day. 

On November 29, 1962, the local office 
wrote to the claimant, requesting him to 
state the hours he was available for work. 
His undated reply reads: “Afternoon hours 
are preferred 1 to 6.” 

The local office forwarded the file to 
the insurance officer with the following 
comment: “There are jobs like this at times, 
but it is very unlikely he could be placed 
by local office due to his age, unless some- 
one was just looking for a part-time man.” 
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The insurance officer disqualified the 
claimant and suspended benefit from No- 
vember 25, 1962, on the ground that he was 
not available for work in that he was 
unduly restricting the hours of employment 
that he was willing to accept (Section 
54 (2) (a) of the Act). The insurance officer 
notified the claimant of this disqualification 
by letter dated December 5, 1962. 

The claimant appealed to a board of 

referees on December 12, and said: 
_ I have no objections to working full time, 
in reply to your letter dated 5 Dec. 1962. I 
stated that I would prefer to work from 
1 to 6 p.m., but because this is what I would 
like, it does not mean I am not available for 
full-time work. I hope you will reconsider my 
claim for benefit and allow my claim. I thought 
I would receive special consideration due to 
my age, and that was the reason for preferring 
the above hours, but I am available for full- 
time work. I am in good physical health and 
feel capable of performing work in my regis- 
tered occupation. 


The interviewing officer commented that 
the claimant, who was 73 years of age, 
appeared to be much younger, and to be 
in good health and capable of a full day’s 
work; however, he had not reported to 
the Employment Division since November 
27201962: 

On December 13, the local office wrote 
to the claimant, suggesting that he report 
to the placement officer regarding his state- 
ment that he was now capable of full-time 
employment. 

The claimant attended at the local office 
and made the following statement, dated 
December 14: “I am capable and willing 
to take full-time employment in my occu- 
pation as price clerk, or any work that I 
am capable of doing.” 

The placement officer commented that, in 
his opinion, the claimant appeared to be 
capable and willing to accept full-time em- 
ployment, and that he had not been re- 
registered, as it was considered he could 
perform the work of a price clerk full 
time. 

In the “Submission to Board of Referees” 
(Form 571A), the insurance officer, in a 
memorandum to the board, stated: 


Although the claimant now states he would 
be willing to accept full-time employment, the 
insurance officer has decided to make no 
change in the decision rendered, as it is con- 
sidered that this statement, made after dis- 
qualification, is less credible than the original 
statement made by the claimant at the time he 
filed his claim. The claimant has been unem- 
ployed for approximately 16 months, and there 
is no indication that he has made satisfactory 
efforts to secure employment during this 
lengthy period. In fact, the statement .. . that 
he thought he would receive special considera- 
tion due to his age, would indicate that he 
had not been making personal efforts to secure 
full-time suitable employment. 
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The majority decision of the board of 
referees, which heard the case on January 
10, 1963, reads: 

. .. The claimant was present at the hearing. 
He stated that he was willing to work but 
prefers part-time work because of his age. He 
has not looked for employment other than 
with his previous employer . . . His work had 
been estimating the cost of plumbing and 
steam fitting projects... 

The board believes that the claimant is 
willing to work. We find, however, that the 
claimant is not available for work in the sense 
that he is not capable, because of his age, 
to do cost estimating with the speed and accur- 
acy required by today’s plumbing industry ... 

It is the majority decision of the board that 
the insurance officer’s decision be upheld, and 
the appeal is thereby dismissed. 

The dissenting member of the board of 
referees stated: 

The claimant seemed to be under the im- 
pression he might be given special consideration 
due to his age, this being the reason for 
making the statement preferring part-time hours. 
However, since the placement officer com- 
mented that claimant appeared capable and 
willing to accept full-time employment as a 
price-clerk, I am of the opinion the claim 
should be allowed as of 14 December 1962. 

The claimant appealed to the Umpire on 
February 28. He said that when he had 
suggested a preference for afternoon hours 
1 to 6, he thought it would natually be 
understood that, if work for such hours was 
not available, it should not disqualify him, 


The umpire under the AFL-CIO Internal 
Disputes Plan (L.G. 1962, p. 38) has ruled 
in the dispute between the United Auto 
Workers and the International Association 
of Machinists concerning jurisdiction over 
employees of an Ontario aircraft company 
that the UAW had violated an article of the 
plan. 

The dispute arose when the Avro Aircraft 
and the Canadian Applied Research Divi- 
sions of Hawker Siddeley (Canada) Ltd. 
were sold to The de Havilland Aircraft of 
Canada, Limited, in 1962. The IAM was 
bargaining agent for employees of Avro 
and CAR, at Malton, and the UAW for 
employees of de Havilland, at Downsview. 

When the sale took place, the UAW ar- 
ranged with de Havilland to extend their 
collective agreement to cover the employees 
of the newly acquired plant. 

The IAM immediately took a series of 
steps: it applied to the courts for an injunc- 
tion to restrain de Havilland and the UAW 
from enforcing the UAW’s union shop 
provision; it applied to the Ontario Labour 
Relations Board for certification as bargain- 
ing agent for the employees at the Malton 
plant; it invoked the IAM-UAW no-raiding 
agreement; it registered a complaint with 
the Canadian Labour Congress, requesting 
that the CLC no-raiding procedures be put 
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and that this approach had not the slightest 
resemblance to a refusal to work. The appeal 
board had admitted he was willing to work, 
and he had also communicated with his 
previous employer, in person and by tele- 
phone. He said the insurance officer had 
lost all sense of justice as shown by his 
own remarks, and submitted that the sum- 
mation had been unfair. 

Considerations and Conclusions: It is 
apparent from the record that the claimant 
has failed to show that he was available for 
work as from November 25, 1962, not 
because the statement made by him after 
the disqualification is less credible, nor 
because he is not capable of working with 
speed and accuracy, but because suitable 
employment could not be secured by him, 
either through his own efforts or those 
of the local office, during the very lengthy 
period of his unemployment. 

This, particularly in the absence of proof 
to the contrary, constitutes, in my view, 
satisfactory evidence that no work of the 
kind to which the claimant restricted him- 
self existed for a person in his circumstances 
in the labour market of the geographical 
area where he was prepared to work. 

I consequently decide that the claimant 
has not proved that he was available for 
work during the period in question. 

The claimant’s appeal is dismissed. 


in motion; and it filed a complaint under 
the AFL-CIO Internal Disputes Plan. 

The court application was dismissed, with 
the UAW and the employer stipulating that 
IAM members at Malton would not be 
compelled to join the UAW while the mat- 
ter was under consideration by the OLRB. 
The IAM withdrew its complaint to the 
CLC after the UAW had complained that 
it was being subjected to double jeopardy 
and, perhaps, to inconsistent determinations 
under the CLC and the AFL-CIO plans. 
The OLRB dismissed the IAM application. 
Proceedings under the UAW-IAM agree- 
ment were exhausted. 

Under Ontario law, when a plant is sold, 
exisitng representation rights are nullified. 
But under the AFL-CIO plan an established 
collective bargaining relationship is not 
necessarily destroyed by a sale of a plant. 
“It is clear,” the umpire said, “that the 
situation at Malton at the time of the sale 
constituted both an established bargaining 
relationship and an established work rela- 
tionship in favour of the IAM.” 

The extension of the de Havilland-UAW 
agreement at Downsview to cover the plant 
at Malton constituted a violation of the 
Internal Disputes Plan because of the estab- 
lished work relationship with the LAM, the 
umpire ruled. 
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LABOUR CONDITIONS IN FEDERAL GOVERNMENT CONTRACTS 
Wage Schedules Prepared and Contracts Awarded during June 


Works of Construction, Remodelling, Repair or Demolition 


During June the Department of Labour prepared 240 wage schedules for inclusion 
in contracts proposed to be undertaken by departments of the federal Government and 
its Crown corporations in various areas of Canada, for works of construction, remodelling, 
repair or demolition, and for certain services. In the same period, a total of 158 contracts 
in these categories was awarded. Particulars of these contracts appear below. 

In addition, 153 contracts not listed in this report and which contained the General 
Fair Wages Clause were awarded by Central Mortgage and Housing Corporation and 
Defence Construction (1951) Ltd. and the Departments of Defence Production, Post 
Office, Public Works and Transport. 

A copy of the wage schedule issued for each contract is available, on request, to 
trade unions concerned or to others who have a bona fide interest in the execution of 
the contract. 


(The labour conditions included in each of the contracts listed under this heading provide 


2 (a) the wage rate for each classification of labour shown in the wage schedule included 
in the contract is a minimum rate only and contractors and subcontractors are not exempted 
from the payment of higher wages in any instance where, during the continuation of the work, 
wage rates in excess of those shown in the wage schedule have been fixed by provincial 
legislation, by collective agreements in the district, or by current practice; 

(b) hours of work shall not exceed eight in the day and 44 in the week, except in 
emergency conditions approved by the Minister of Labour; 

(c) overtime rates of pay may be established by the Minister of Labour for all hours 
worked in excess of eight per day and 44 per week; 

(d) no person shall be discriminated against in regard to employment because of his 
race, national origin, colour or religion, nor because he has made a complaint with respect 
to alleged discrimination.) 


Contracts for the Manufacture of Supplies and Equipment 
Contracts awarded in June for the manufacture of supplies and equipment were 
as follows: 


Department No. of Contracts Aggregate Amount 
Iperence Production. ...casttermiceeat .- ban. or daners 154 $688,212.00 
eee Rh Teh, ey Se ee ERE pee 5 73,361.85 
CUETO Dec sree Pid aca Wcach Maapuiin RES ascent aor eats 3 9,698.80 


Wage Claims Received and Payments Made during June 


During June the sum of $9,696.82 was collected from 5 contractors for wage arrears 
due their employees as a result of the failure of the contractors, or their subcontractors, 
to apply the wage rates and other conditions of employment required by the schedule 
of labour conditions forming part of their contract. This amount is for distribution to the 
206 workers concerned. 


eee EY a 


The Fair Wages and Hours of Labour legislation of the federal Government has the 
purpose of insuring that all Government contracts for works of construction and for 
the manufacture of supplies and equipment contain provisions to secure the payment of 
wages generally accepted as fair and reasonable in each trade or classification employed 
in the district where the work is being performed. 

The practice of Government departments and those Crown corporations to which the 
legislation applies, before entering into contracts for any work of construction, remodelling, 
repair or demolition, is to obtain wage schedules from the Department of Labour showing 
the applicable wage deemed to be required in the execution of the work. These wage 
schedules are thereupon included with other relevant labour conditions as terms of such 
contracts to be observed by the contractors. 

Wage schedules are not included in contracts for the manufacture of supplies and 
equipment because it is not possible to determine in advance the classification to be 
employed in the execution of a contract. A statement of the labour conditions which 
must be observed in every such contract is, however, included therein and is of the same 
nature and effect as those which apply in works of construction. 

Copies of the federal Government’s Fair Wages and Hours of Labour legislation 
may be had upon request to the Industrial Relations Branch of the Department of 
Labour, Ottawa. 
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(The labour conditions included in contracts for the manufacture of supplies and equip- 


ment provide that: , 
(a) all persons who perform labour on such contracts shall be paid such wages as are 


currently paid in the district to competent workmen; and if there is no current rate, then 
a fair and reasonable rate; but in no event shall the wages paid be less than those established 


by the laws of the province in which the work is being performed; ; — 
(b) the working hours shall be those fixed by the custom of the trade in the district, 
or if there be no such custom, then they shall be fair and reasonable hours; 
(c) overtime rates of pay may be established by the Minister of Labour for all hours 
worked in excess of those fixed by custom of the trade in the district, or in excess of fair 


and reasonable hours; asl , ; j 
(d) no person shall be discriminated against in regard to employment because of his 


race, national origin, colour or religion, nor because he has made a complaint with respect 
to alleged discrimination. ) 


Contracts Containing Fair Wage Schedules Awarded during June 


Department of Agriculture 


Brandon Man: Jaska Construction Ltd, construction of Silos & paving of yard, 
experimental Farm. near Outlook Sask: McNamara Construction Western Ltd, construction 
of embankment, Stage 4, South Saskatchewan River Dam (Contract No 31). 


Atomic Energy of Canada Limited 


Chalk River Ont: Irving-Harding Ltd, repairs to roof, Bldg 412, Nuclear Laboratories; 
Ottawa Building & Maintenance Co Reg, cleaning & painting of Bldgs 420 & 100 & 100 
Annex. Deep River Ont: John Kovaks, exterior painting of houses. Pinawa Man: Nelson 
River Construction Ltd, construction of buried piping, cable ducts, roads & landscaping, 
Whiteshell NRE; Malcom Construction Co Ltd, construction of bldg, WR-1 Reactor, 


Whiteshell NRE. 


Central Mortgage and Housing Corporation 


Amos Que: Dominion Landscapers Ltd, site improvement & planting. Sept-Iles Que: 
Conniston Construction Co Ltd, site improvement, site works, planting, paving for 100 
rental units (Les Habitations Basques). Ville St Laurent Que: S J Lewin Co Inc, repairs 
to heating system, Park Royal Project. New Westmintser B C: Best Electric, installation 


of refrigerators, Glenview Apts. 
In addition, this Corporation awarded eight contracts containing the General Fair 


Wages Clause. 
Department of Citizenship. and Immigration 


Fisher River Indian Agency Man: Walter Bergman Ltd, construction of two-classroom 
addition & staff residence, IDS, Peguis Central. Norway House Indian Agency Man: Gertz 
Construction Ltd, construction of two schools, two teachers’ residences, diesel electric 
power plant & distribution system, Poplar River Reserve. Blood Indian Agency Alta: 
Tom’s Construction, construction of two-classroom addition to Standoff IDS, Blood 
Reserve. West Coast Indian Agency B C: Larsen Electric, installation of electrical distri- 
bution service, Alberni IRS. Williams Lake Indian Agency B C: Paul Kinderwater, con- 
struction of school, staff residence & powerhouse, Stone IR No 1. 


Defence Construction (1951) Limited 


Summerside P E I: M F Schurman Co Ltd, construction of refueling tender garage, 
RCAF Station. Cornwallis N S: Donald J Lowe, re-roofing bldg No 7, HMCS Cornwallis. 
Dartmouth N S: Canadian Comstock Co Ltd, replacement of valves & expansion joints 
in steam distribution system, RCNAS Shearwater. Greenwood N S: Emmerson-Killam 
Construction Ltd, construction of refueling tender garage, RCAF Station; Malach Roofing 
& Flooring Ltd, replacement of roofing, hangar 10, RCAF Station. Halifax N S: Steen 
Mechanical Contractors Ltd, extension to steam distribution system & replacement of 
valves & expansion joints, HMC Dockyard. Sydney N S: Ashfield Construction Co Ltd, 
sanitary sewer connection to City of Sydney sewer system, RCAF Station. Chatham N B: 
Conniston Construction Co Ltd, grading & seeding of areas adjoining runway & taxiways, 
RCAF Station; Coronet Paving Ltd, repairs to taxistrip, RCAF Station. Camp Gage- 
town N B: Simpson Construction Ltd, construction of training bldg & butler bldgs. Camp 
Borden Ont: Hydro-Silica Cleaning Co Ltd, sandblasting & repainting exterior of apart- 
ments. Centralia Ont: W A Moffat Co, re-roofing Bldg No 66, RCAF Station. Hamilton 
Ont: Linthwaite Construction Co, masonry repairs, James Street Armoury. Kingston Ont: 
Kingsport Mechanicals Ltd, installation of smoke detection & electrical fire alarm system, 
CASC; Ball Bros Ltd, interior renovations to 148 MDPAs. Oakville Ont: King Paving 
& Materials Ltd, rebuilding PMQ area roads, Surrey Park. Rockcliffe Ont: L Zuccarini 
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General Contractors Ltd, alterations & installation of air conditioning for film storage 
vaults, RCAF Station. Winnipeg Man: G J Foley Construction Co Ltd, construction 
of water main. Moose Jaw Sask: North West Electric Co Ltd, installation of aerodrome 
lighting, RCAF Station. Cold Lake Alta: Norman Nilsen Construction Ltd, construction 
of MSE vehicle storage bldg, RCAF Station; Thode Construction Ltd, repair & resurfacing 
of taxiways. Sarcee Alta: Bird Construction Co Ltd, construction of QM & Technical 
Stores Bldg A-12, Camp. near Fort Nelson B C: O A Decocraft Painters, repainting of 
Muskwa Bridge (Alaska Highway). Muskwa (Fort Nelson) B C: McGregor Telephone 
& Power Construction Co Ltd, installation of outside fire alarm system. Whitehorse 
Y T: Dawson Construction Ltd, repair & repaving asphalt roads—Phase IV, Camp 
Takhini. Various locations: One contract was awarded in the restricted category. 


In addition, Defence Construction (1951) Ltd awarded two contracts containing 
the General Fair Wages Clause. 


Department of Defence Production 


(Construction) 

Summerside P E I: Inman Plumbing & Heating Ltd, replacement of feedwater heater, 
RCAF Station. Dartmouth N S: Dartmouth Asphalt Co Ltd, paving of roadway, Albro 
Lake, Naval Radio Station. Debert N S: Warren Maritimes Ltd, asphalt repairs of touch- 
down areas, Airfield. Greenwood N S: Municipal Spraying & Contracting Ltd, asphalt 
repairs to station roads, RCAF Station. Halifax N S: Jeffrey Mfg Co Ltd, replacement of 
coal conveyor, south central heating plant, HMC Dockyard; L G & M H Smith Ltd, 
construction of cribwork shore protection north of bldg D-5, HMC Dockyard; 
Standard Paving Maritime Ltd, modification to sewer system, RCAF Station ‘“Gorse- 
brook”. Shearwater N S: A P Green Firebrick Co Ltd, repairs to boilers, central heating 
plant, RCN Air Station. Moncton N B: Jack Bradley Ltd, supply & installation of steel 
pipe, Garrison; A N Clarke & Son Ltd, application of preservative to bldg No 39, No 5 
Supply Depot, RCAF Station. Quebec Que: Tri-Bec Inc, conversion from coal to oil 
heating system, Covefield Bldg & Grande Allee Armouries. Ste Therese Que: Desjardins 
Asphalte Ltee, resurfacing main entrance road and repair to potholes, Bouchard Military 
Camp. Centralia Ont: Robert Chapman & Son, exterior painting of PMQs, RCAF Station, 
Downsview Ont: Disher-Farrand Ltd, resurfacing sidewalks, Stanley Green Park, RCAF 
Station. Leitrim Ont: Frost Steel & Wire Co Ltd, installation of fence. Picton Ont: 
Quinte Roofing Ltd, re-roofing of various bldgs, Camp. Shirley Bay (Ottawa) Ont: 
Bruce (EDP) Services Ltd, installation of floating floor system. Toronto Ont: Flehmig 
Engineering, repairs to concrete floors, Armoury, 87 Richmond St E. Portage la 
Prairie Man: Cobbe’s Plumbing & Heating Ltd, modifications to heating & ventilating 
system, RX/TX Bldg, RCAF Station. Shilo Man: Aetna Roofing Co Ltd, roof repairs, 
Military Camp. Winnipeg Man: Tallman Paving, asphalt road repairs & replacement 
of concrete curbs, Fort Osborne Barracks Regina Sask: Clark Roofing (Sask) Ltd, repairs 
to roofs on various bldgs; Wm Tomchuk, installation of attack warning sirens. Saskatoon 
Sask: H J Tubby & Son Ltd, installation of attack warning sirens. Cold Lake Alta: 
Poole Engineering (1958) Ltd, routing, cleaning & sealing cracks in runways, RCAF 
Station. Comox B C: Ed Sawchuk Contracting Co Ltd, renewal of log float, HMCS Quadra. 

In addition, this Department awarded 73 contracts containing the General Fair 
Wages Clause. 

(Catering Services) 


Dundurn Sask: Canada Catering Co Ltd, catering at Camp. Wainwright Alta: 
Canada Catering Co Ltd, catering at Camp. 


National Harbours Board 


Montreal Que: Bedard-Girard Ltd, installation of centralized control system for 
elevator No 4 (Phase 1). Vancouver B C: Vancouver Pile Driving & Contracting Co Ltd, 
alterations & deepening of west berth, Jetty No 3. 


Department of Northern Affairs and National Resources 


Riding Mountain National Park Man: A W Homme Ltd, construction of workshop 
bldg; Maple Leaf Construction Ltd, repairs to roads & streets, Wasagaming Townsite. 
Prince Albert National Park Sask: Star Blacktop Ltd, asphalt spraying of streets & 
roads. Elk Island National Park Alta: Byrnes & Hall Construction Ltd, construction 
of stores bldg, 


Post Office Department 
This Department awarded one contract containing the General Fair Wages Clause. 
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Projects Assisted by Federal Loan or Grant 


Burlington Ont: Russell Construction Ltd, construction of sewers, North Shore 
Blvd. Chatham Ont: The Foundation Co of Canada Ltd, construction of sewage treatment 


plant. 


Department of Public Works 


Clarenville Nfld: Avalon Construction & Engineering Ltd, construction of marine 
haulout & fitting-out wharf. Portugal Cove Nfld: H Drover & Co Ltd, wharf improvements. 
L’Anse au Loup (Labr) Nfld: Avalon Construction & Engineering Ltd, wharf repairs. 
St John’s Nfld: McNamara Construction of Newfoundland Ltd, construction of seismo- 
graph vault. Miminegash P E I: LG & H M Smith Ltd, north pier repairs. Parkers 
Cove N S: Colin R MacDonald Ltd, wharf construction. Pugwash N S: A N Bayers Con- 
tracting Ltd, construction of RCMP detachment quarters. Caraquet N B: Comeau & 
Savoie Construction Ltd, installation of rubber fenders. Chocolate Cove N B: Fundy 
Contractors Ltd, wharf repairs. Grande Aldouane N B: Leo LeBlanc, wharf repairs. 
St Martins N B: J S Parker, wharf repairs. St Olivier N B: Gerard Johnson, wharf 
repairs. Beauceville East Que: Ernest Boulanger, construction of post office bldg. Gaspe 
(Sandy Beach) Que: Dimock & Albert, landing repairs & extension. Miguasha Que: 
Gaspe Construction Inc, wharf improvements. Pointe Basse M I Que: La Cie de Con- 
struction Arseneau, breakwater repairs. St Vincent de Paul Que: Secant Construction 
Co, reconstruction (Phase IV), Penitentiary. Honey Harbour Ont: Simcoe Dock & 
Dredging Ltd, wharf repairs. Lac Ste Therese Ont: Les Owens Construction Co Ltd, con- 
struction of wharf. Millhaven Ont: Bar-Way Marine Ltd, wharf reconstruction. Moose 
Factory Ont: North Star Plumbing Ltd, installation of electrical overhead distribution 
system. Ottawa Ont: Empire Maintenance Ltd, cleaning interior, etc, Jackson Bldg & 
Annex; Ottawa Iron Works Ltd, window repairs, Mortimer Bldg; Empire Maintenance 
Ltd, cleaning interior, etc, Citizenship Bldg; Empire Maintenance Ltd, cleaning interior, 
etc, Hunter Bldg; Sanco Ltd, cleaning interior, etc, Geological Bldg, 601 Booth St; 
Thomas Fuller Construction Co (1958) Ltd, construction of animal breeding bldg for 
N H & W, Tunney’s Pasture; Planned Renovators Ltd, exterior redecoration, No 8 
Temporary Bldg; John Shore Construction Ltd, construction of DVA records storage 
& NFB stills laboratory bldg. Petawawa Ont: Universal Electric, Division of Univex 
Electrical Construction & Enr Ltd, electrical & mechanical improvements & alterations, 
Forest Experimental Station. Port Arthur Ont: High & Heavy Rigging (Lakehead) Ltd, 
harbour improvements. Spanish Ont: G F Coles Construction Ltd, harbour improvements. 
Stella (Amherst Itland) Ont: George Crowe Construction, wharf reconstruction. Toronto 
Ont: Taylor Bros, construction and installation of laboratory fittings, Fisheries Inspection 
Branch Laboratory, Dominion Public Bldg; Taymouth Industries Ltd, alterations to metal 
partitions, MacKenzie Bldg. Weston Ont: Allied Building Services (1962) Ltd, cleaning in- 
terior of federal bldg. Wheatley Ont: Dean Construction Co Ltd, wall reconstruction. 
Boissevain Man: Central Construction Co Ltd, paving plaza area & renovations to canopies, 
Customs & Immigration Terminal. Treherne Man: Inter-City Building Industries Ltd, con- 
struction of RCMP detachment quarters. Melfort Sask: H J Tubby & Son Ltd, construction 
of RCMP detachment quarters. Moose Jaw Sask: Moose Jaw Heating & Plumbing Co Ltd, 
installation of air cooling system, federal bldg. Shellbrook Sask: Carl Wendel, cleaning in- 
terior of federal bldg. Weyburn Sask: Weyburn Builders & Supplies Ltd, construction of 
RCMP detachment quarters & garage. Banff Alta: Bird Construction Co Ltd, construction 
of stores bldg for N A & N R. Del Bonita Alta: Getkate Construction Ltd, construction 
of customs highway office & residence. Fort MacLeod Alta: Chronik Construction Ltd, 
construction of RCMP detachment quarters. Alert Bay B C: Pacific Piledriving Co Ltd, 
wharf repairs. Bella Coola B C: E S Willson Ltd, wharf & scow grid repairs. Field B C: 
Bird Construction Co Ltd, construction of RCMP detachment quarters & garage. Ganges 
B C: McKenzie Barge & Derrick Co Ltd, harbour improvements. Lund B C: Fraser 
River Pile Driving Co Ltd, float renewal. Mission City B C: T W P Thompson Ltd, 
construction of RCMP detachment quarters. Oliver B C: Alexander Faulds, cleaning 
interior, etc, federal bldg. Princeton B C: Walter Wasloff, construction of RCMP detach- 
ment quarters & garage. White Rock B C: Greenlees Piledriving Co Ltd, float renewal. 
Hay River to Pine Point N W T: Mannix Co Ltd, construction of Development Road. 
Inuvik N W T: Byrnes & Hall Construction Ltd, construction of houses. Tuktoyaktuk 
N W T: Poole Construction Co Ltd, construction of school for Dept of Northern 
Affairs & National Resources. 

In addition, this Department awarded 54 contracts containing the General Fair 
Wages Clause. 
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The St. Lawrence Seaway Authority 


Cornwall Ont: Frost Steel & Wire Co Ltd, supply & installation of chain link fence at 
Canal Yards. 


Department of Transport 


Gander Nfld: Allied Aviation Service Co of Nfid Ltd, cleaning of Air Terminal 
Bldg, Airport. Halifax N S: Bedard Girard Ltd, improvement of floodlighting, Interna- 
tional Airport. Montreal Que: Dominion Landscape Construction Ltd, maintenance of 
horticultural grounds & interior plantings, International Airport. Quebec Que: Mercury 
Maintenance Services Ltd, cleaning of Air Terminal Bldg, International Airport. Roberval 
Que: John F Wickenden Co Ltd, construction of Aeradio Station & services. Sept Iles 
Que: Arno Electric Reg’d, installation of identification lights, runway 28 & isolating 
switchgear in power house, Airport. Kenora Ont: Towland Construction Ltd, construction 
aircraft parking apron, Airport. Malton Ont: Starnino Construction Ltd, construction 
of bridge No 3 (Phase 4), Toronto International Airport. North Bay Ont: Bedard Girard 
Ltd, installation of distribution system & entrance road & carpark lighting, Airport; Roy 
Beattie, installation of duct & pullpit system for power & communication circuits to 
new air terminal bldg. Red Lake Ont: Wilson’s Welding Co, improvement to drainage 
on runway 07-25, Airport. Toronto Ont: Swansea Construction Co Ltd, installation of 
sewer line under new highway at Dixon Rd-Elmbank Rd, International Airport. Lynn Lake 
Man: Whelpton Electric Ltd, installation of approach lighting, Airport. Winnipeg Man: 
Maple Leaf Construction Ltd, area improvements around field office, International Air- 
port; J Schettler Electric Ltd, installation of lighting for aircraft parking apron, Inter- 
national Airport. Fort McMurray Alta: Huber Electric Ltd, relocating field lighting 
facilities & related work, Air terminal Bldg, Airport. Abbotsford B C: Gilpin Construction 
foul td. extension of runway 06-24 repairs to aprons, Airport. Port Hardy B C: McGinnis 
Construction Ltd, construction of instrument landing installation, Runway 10. Quesnel 
BoC Moore & Co Ltd, installation of water supply main, reservoir & addition to 
pumphouse, Airport. Cambridge Bay N W T: Yukon Construction Co Ltd, construction 
of dwelling & related work. Fort Good Hope N W T: McGregor Telephone & Power 
Construction Co Ltd, rehabilitation of electrical distribution system & related work. 


te es se Y T: Yukon Construction Co Ltd, construction of ILS installation & related 
TK: 


In addition, this Department awarded 15 contracts containing the General Fair 
Wages Clause, 





Electric power companies negotiated 
three major agreements during the period, 
all granting annual wage increases of 3 per 


Major Settlements in First Half, 1963 


(Continued from page 675) 


Two new agreements were concluded by 
manufacturers of metal containers in Que- 
bec and Ontario. Negotiated by the CLC- 
chartered locals representing employees of 
American Can and Continental Can, the 
two-year contracts provide for a total gen- 
eral increase of 6 cents an hour, along with 
substantial employee benefits improvements 
that were characteristic of an earlier Con- 
tinental Can settlement with the Steel- 
workers. 


Eight major agreements were negotiated 
by telephone companies in the Maritime 
and Prairie Provinces. The majority of the 
telephone settlements provided for wage in- 
creases in the form of percentages or ranges 
with base rate increases amounting to 1 
to 3 cents an hour in five one-year agree- 
ments, and 10 to 13 cents an hour over 
two years in two contracts. 
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cent. In British Columbia, the B.C. Hydro 
and Power Authority signed two 28-month 
contracts, one that increases base rates of 
office workers represented by the Office 
Employees’ International Union by 8 cents 
an hour, and the other granting a base 
rate increase of 12 cents an hour for operat- 
ing employees represented by the I.B.E.W. 
In Alberta, Calgary Power and its sub- 
sidiary, Farm Electric Services, concluded 
a two-year agreement with the Calgary 
Power Employees’ Association increasing 
base rates by 10 cents an hour during the 
life of the contract. 

In the service sector, 31 major collective 
agreements were concluded during the first 
half of the year. Approximately two thirds 
of these settlements applied to employees 
of municipal governments and hospitals. 


(Continued on page 744) 
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PRICES AND THE COST OF LIVING 


Consumer Price Index, July 1963 


The consumer price index (1949=100) 
rose 0.5 per cent, from 132.8 to 133.5, 
between June and July. The July index was 
1.9 per cent above the July 1962 index of 
13 .0< 

The increase during the month resulted 
almost entirely from a 2.2-per-cent rise in 
the food index. The housing, clothing, 
health and personal care, and recreation 
and reading indexes were all down; the 
transportation, and tobacco and alcohol 
indexes were up 0.3 per cent. 


The food index rose 2.2 per cent from 
129.7 to 132.5. The rise reflected substan- 
tial price increases for beef, pork, veal, 
chicken and most fresh vegetables. Higher 
prices also were reported for bakery prod- 
ucts, eggs, lamb, turkey, canned fruits and 
juices, grapefruit, soft drinks, chocolate bars, 
jam and evaporated milk. 

Sugar prices declined moderately, the 
first decrease since prices started to rise 
in December 1962. Prices were lower also 
for powdered skim milk, oranges, bananas, 
strawberries and canned vegetables. 

The housing index decreased 0.1 per cent, 
from 136.0 to 135.9. A decline in the house- 
hold operation component offset a rise in 
the shelter component. In household oper- 
ation, higher prices for appliances, furniture, 
floor coverings, utensils and equipment, and 
household services were more than balanced 
by a decline in the fuel index. This decline 
reflected a downward adjustment in domes- 
tic fuel oil prices to take into account the 
value of oil heating service contracts now 
offered free when oil is purchased. In shel- 
ter, both the rent and home-ownership 
indexes were at higher levels. 

The clothing index declined 0.3 per cent, 
from 116.0 to 115.7, as lower prices 
occurred for men’s, women’s and children’s 
wear and piece goods. Footwear prices were 
fractionally higher. 

The transportation index rose 0.3 per 
cent, from 140.3 to 140.7, as new car prices 
showed strength in the late stages of the 
1963 model year and gasoline prices were 
higher. 

The health and personal care index de- 
clined 0.1 per cent, from 162.7 to 162.6. 
Minor price decreases occurred in the per- 
sonal care component. 

The recreation and reading index de- 
creased 0.3 per cent, from 149.3 to 148.8. 
The reading component was unchanged but 





* See Table F-1 p. 765. 
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lower prices for bicycles, phonograph 
records, radios and portable television sets 
moved the recreation component. 

The tobacco and alcohol index rose 0.3 
per cent, from 117.8 to 118.2, as a result 
of the new Manitoba taxes on cigarettes and 
tobacco. 

Group indexes in July 1962 were: food 
127.0, housing 135.1, clothing 112.9, trans- 
portation 140.7, health and personal care 
158.4, recreation and reading 147.8, tobacco 
and alcohol 117.9. 


City Consumer Price Indexes, June 1963 


Between May and June, consumer price 
indexes (1949100) rose in all 10 regional 
cities.* Increases ranged from 0.2 per cent 
in Vancouver to 0.6 per cent in St. John’s 
and Saint John. 

Food indexes rose in all cities, from 1.0 
per cent in Vancouver to 2.0 per cent in 
Ottawa. Housing indexes were higher in 
five cities, lower in three and unchanged 
in the other two. Indexes for clothing were 
up in all 10 cities. Transportation indexes 
registered increases in four cities, declines 
in four and showed no change in the 
remaining two. In the health and personal 
care component, four cities had higher 
indexes, four were unchanged and two 
declined slightly. Recreation and reading 
indexes were up in six cities, unchanged in 
three and down in one. There was no 
change in any of the tobacco and alcohol 
indexes. 

Point changes between May and June in 
regional consumer price indexes were: 
Saint John+0.8 to 134.1; St. John’s +-0.7 to 
120.07; Halifax -+-0.7 to 132.0; Montreal 
+0.7 to 132.8; Ottawa +0.7 to 133.8; 
Winnipeg +0.7 to 130.1; Saskatoon-Regina 
+0.6 to 128.4; Edmonton-Calgary +0.5 to 
127.6; Toronto +0.4 to 134.6; Vancouver 
+0.3 to 131.8. 


Wholesale Price Index, June 1963 


Canada’s general wholesale index (1935- 
39=100) rose 0.6 per cent in June to 245.8 
from 244.4 in May. The June index was up 
2.3 per cent from last year’s June index of 
240.3. 

Between May and June, six of the eight 
major groups increased, one decreased and 


one remained unchanged. 





* See Table F-2, p. 765. 
7On base June 1951=100. 
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The animal products group index was 
257.5 in June, up 2.0 per cent from the 
May index of 252.4. The vegetable products 
group index rose 0.9 per cent to 232.0 from 
230.0, the wood products group index 0.2 
per cent to 323.2 from 322.5, and the non- 
metallic minerals products group index 0.2 
per cent to 188.6 from 188.3. The iron 
products group index edged up to 253.2 
from 253.1 and the non-ferrous metals 
products group index to 196.9 from 196.7. 

The textiles products group index declined 
0.5 per cent to 248.2 from 249.4. 

The chemical products group index was 
unchanged at 190.4. 


The index of Canadian farm product 
prices (1935-39=100) moved up 2.0 per 
cent, from 224.9 to 229.3, in the three-week 
period ended June 21. The animal products 
index advanced 2.8 per cent to 283.6 and 
the field products index rose 0.7 per cent to 
175.1. 

The residential building materials price 
index (1935-39=100) increased 1.2 per 
cent in June to 302.9 from 299.4 in May. 
On the 1949 base it moved 1.2 per cent from 


131.3 to 132.9. The non-residential build- 
ing materials price index (1949=100) rose 
0.5 per cent, to 134.3 from 133.6. 


U.S. Consumer Price Index, June 1963 


The United States consumer price index 
(1957-59=100) reached a new record high 
of 106.6 between mid-May and mid-June, a 
rise of 0.4 per cent over the May index of 
106.2. In June 1962 the index was 105.3. 

A 32-per-cent increase in sugar prices and 
a rise of more than 3 per cent in the cost 
of tobacco products largely accounted for 
the record high in June. Pork, apples, 
grapefruit and frozen and canned orange 
juice also rose in price. The home owner- 
ship component advanced 0.2 per cent. 


British Index of Retail Prices, May 1963 


The British index of retail prices (Jan. 16, 
1962—100) declined nearly 0.1 per cent 
from 104.0 at mid-April to 103.9 at mid- 
May. At mid-May 1962 it was 102.2. The 
food group index dropped from 106.5 to 
106.4. Seasonal reductions in coal lowered 
the fuel and light index to 103.2 from 106.8. 





Publications Recently Received 
in Department of Labour Library 


The publications listed below are not 
for sale by the Department of Labour. 
Persons wishing to purchase them should 
communicate with the publishers. Publica- 
tions listed may be borrowed by making 
application to the Librarian, Department 
of Labour, Ottawa. Students must apply 
through the library of their institution. 
Applications for loans should give the 
number (numeral) of the publication de- 
sired and the month in which it was listed 

List No. 178 


Automation 


1. AMERICAN ASSEMBLY. Automation and 
Technological Change. Edited by John T. 
Dunlop. Englewood Cliffs, N.J., Prentice- 
Hall, 1962. Pp. 184. 

Partial Contents: The Impact of Technology: 
the Historic Debate, by Robert L. Heilbroner. 
Educational and Social Consequences, by, Lee 
A. DuBridge. Psychological and Organizational 
Impacts, by Floyd C. Mann. Managerial Deci- 
sions, by Melvin Anshen. Collective Bargain- 
ing, by George W. Taylor. Employment, by 
Ewan Clague and Leon Greenberg. The Tech- 
nology behind Productivity, by Francis Bello. 

2. HARDIN, EINAR. Automation, Education 
and the Shorter Work-Week. East Lansing, 
School of Labor and Industrial Relations, 
Michigan State University, 1962. Pp. 98- 
119. 
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3. MATTHOFER, H. Technological Change 
in the Metal Industries; a Survey of U.S. 
Technical Literature. Paris, Organization for 
Economic Co-operation and Development, 
1962. Pp. 120: 

Contents: Automation: Only One Aspect of 
Technological Change in the Metal Industries. 
Working with New Materials. New Metal 
Forming Techniques. Working in New Environ- 
ments. Research on Machining and Properties 
and Structure of Metals. 

4, PHILIPSON, Morris H., Ed. Automa- 
tion: Implications for the Future. New 
York, Vintage Books, 1962. Pp. 456. Paper- 
back edition. 

Partial Contents: The Challenge of “Indus- 
trial Revolution II,” by Arthur J. Goldberg. 
Some Moral and Technical Consequences of 
Automation, by Norbert Wiener. The Promise 
of Automation, by Peter F. Drucker. Labor 
Relations and Employment Aspects after Ten 
Years [1962], by Everett M. Kassalow. Govern- 
ment by Computers? By David Bergamini. 
Leisure and Work, by Paul Goodman. 


Economic Conditions 


5. CONFERENCE ON FISCAL AND MONE- 
TARY POLICY, WASHINGTON, D.C., 1962. 
Fiscal and Monetary Policy; Proceedings of 
a Conference sponsored by the President’s 
Advisory Committee on Labor-Management 
Policy, November 14 and 15, 1962, Wash- 
ington, D.C. Washington, GPO, 1963. Pp. 
108. 
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Contains (1) addresses by Walter M. Heller, 
Chairman of the Council of Economic Advisers; 
Willard Wirtz, Secretary of Labor; Douglas 
Dillon, Secretary of the Treasury; (2) a sum- 
mation of round-table discussions; and (3) 
background papers on Recent Performance and 
the Present Outlook of the Economy, A 
Description of Four Budget Concepts, Fiscal 
Policy, and Monetary Policy. 

6. INTERNATIONAL ECONOMIC ASSOCIA- 
TION. Economic Development; the Second 
Congress of the International Economic 
Association held in Vienna from 30th 
August to 6th September, 1962. Reports of 
the Section Chairmen at the Final Plenary 
Session on Thursday, 6th September. Paris, 


1962. Pp. 19. 

(The complete proceedings of this confer- 
ence are to be published by Macmillan (Lon- 
don) and St. Martin’s Press (New York) in 
1964, according to notice received by Library, 
Department of Labour.) 

7. MANITOBA. COMMITTEE ON MANITOBA’S 
Economic Future. Manitoba, 1962-1975; 
Report to the Government of Manitoba. 
Winnipeg, 1963. 1 volume (various pag- 
ings). J. R. McMillan, Chairman. 

The Committee on Manitoba’s Economic 
Future, consisting of 42 Manitoba citizens, 
was set up “to study and investigate measures 
proposed for promoting and accelerating the 
growth and development of the economy of 
the Province or any sector thereof and for 
providing additional employment opportunities 
for the growing labour force in the Province” 
and to report on and make recommendations 
on their findings. 

8. NATIONAL INDUSTRIAL CONFERENCE 
Boarp. Business Outlook, 1963; a Discus- 
sion by the Conference Board Economic 
Forum and Guests held at ...New York 
City, November 29, 1962. New York, c1962. 
Pp. 111. 

Some of the topics discussed in a business 
forecast for 1963 were cyclical indicators, con- 
sumption, investment in plant, equipment, and 
inventories, government spending, agriculture, 
balance of payments, finance, securities, and 
prices and wages. 


Education 


9. BURCHILL, GEORGE W. Work-Study 
Programs for Alienated Youth, a Casebook. 
Chicago, Science Research Associates, 1962. 
Pp. 286. 

Describes ways in which “eight [U.S.] public 
school systems and one group of private 
individuals are combining classroom experience 
and job experience for certain youngsters to 
prevent them from becoming alienated from 
their society.” 

10. CANADIAN CONFERENCE ON EDUCA- 
TION. 2ND, MONTREAL, 1962. The Second 
Canadian Conference on Education; a 
Report. Edited by Fred W. Price. Toronto, 
University of Toronto Press, 1962. Pp. 409. 
_Some of the topics discussed: The profes- 
sional status of teachers; the development of 
student potential; new developments in society; 
financing education; continuing education; 
science and mathematics in secondary schools; 
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television as a teaching aid; programmed learn- 
ing; and research in education. 

11. WorLD CONFEDERATION OF ORGANI- 
ZATIONS OF THE ‘TEACHING PROFESSION. 
Education in a Technical Age; a Study 
developed by WCOTP Member Organiza- 
tions and presented to the 11th Assembly 
of Delegates, Stockholm, 1962. Washington, 
1962. Pp. 130. 

Member organizations of the WCOTP were 


asked to complete a questionnaire. This report 
is based on their answers. 


Education, Vocational 


12. GREAT BRITAIN. MINISTRY OF LABOUR. 
Industrial Training: Government Proposals. 
London, HMSO, 1962. Pp. [6]. 

Makes proposals that the British Government 
hopes will strengthen and improve the partner- 
ship between industry, the Government and 
education authorities in the provision of indus- 
trial training. The Minister of Labour pro- 
poses, among other things, that he be given 
statutory power to set up boards that would 
be responsible for all aspects of training in 
individual industries. 

13. JONES, WALTER BENTON. Vocational 
Teacher Education and Certification, by 
Walter B. Jones and Harry C. Thayer. 
Paris, Organization for Economic Co-opera- 
tion and Development, 1962. Pp. 79. 

14. U.S. DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, EDU- 
CATION, AND WELFARE. Report to the Con- 
gress on Training Activities under the 
Manpower Development and Training Act. 
Washington, GPO, 1963. Pp. 63, 24. 

“A report and evaluation of trainees and 
training programs including the results of the 
vocational training survey, and a summary of 
the 1963 legislative proposals for vocational 
education.” 

15. U.S. DEPARTMENT OF LABOR. Report 
to the Congress on Research and Training 
Activities in Accordance with Section 309 
of the Manpower Development and Train- 
ing Act. Washington, GPO, 1963. Pp. 135. 

Report prepared by the U.S. Office of Man- 
power, Automation and Training. 

A report and evaluation of research, trainees, 
training programs, and training activities that 
summarize the progress made in implementing 
programs under the Act during the first half 
year of operations, from August 1962 to Feb- 
ruary 1963 

16. U.S. OFFICE OF MANPOWER, AUTO- 
MATION AND ‘TRAINING. Manpower and 
Training: Trends, Outlook, Programs. Wash- 
ington, GPO, 1963. Pp. 26. 

“This bulletin . . . reviews the background 
and current status of employment and unem- 
ployment in the United States, and the pro- 
grams developed to help solve some of the 
problems faced by displaced workers as a 


result of recent rapid changes in the structure 
of the economy.” 


17. U.S. PRESIDENT. Manpower Report 
of the President and a Report on Manpower 
Requirements, Resources, Utilization, and 
Training, by the U.S. Dept. of Labor, trans- 
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mitted to the Congress, March 1963, Wash- 
ington, GPO, 1963. Pp. 204. 

Report of the Dept. of Labor prepared under 
the supervision and co-ordination of its Office 
of Manpower, Automation and Training. 

18. VENABLES, PERCY FREDERICK RONALD. 
The Smaller Firm and Technical Education, 
by P. F. R. Venables and W. J. Williams. 
London, Max Parrish, 1961. Pp. 223. 


Discusses how technical colleges can assist 
firms in training their employees. 


Industrial Relations 


19. CONFERENCE ON LABOR, NEW YORK 
UNIVERSITY. 15TH, 1962. Proceedings. Al- 
bany, Matthew Bender & Co., 1962. Pp. 
419. 

Some of the topics discussed in this book 
are the Labor-Management Reporting and Dis- 
closure Act of 1959 and its administration, 
the problem of jurisdictional disputes, current 
issues in arbitration and arbitration law in 
the U.S., and pension and welfare funds. 

20. INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS CONFERENCE 
(MICHIGAN). 8TH, MICHIGAN STATE UNI- 
VERSITY, 1962. The Proper Climate for 
Labor Relations. [Proceedings of| Eighth 
Annual Industrial Relations Conference, 
April 18-19, 1962. Edited by Albert A. 
Blum. [East Lansing, School of Labor and 
Industrial Relations, Michigan State Uni- 
versity, 19627]. Pp. 103. 

Conference sponsored by Institute of Labor 
and Industrial Relations, the University of 
Michigan-Wayne State University, and the Sec- 
tion on Labor Relations Law of the State 
Bar of Michigan. 

Speakers representing industry, labour, gov- 
ernment and universities discuss “such subjects 
as unemployment, the impact of automation, 
the labor relations philosophy of the Kennedy 
Administration, and the public interest in labor 
disputes.” 

21. INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS COUNSELORS, 
Inc. Behavioral Science Research in Indus- 
trial Relations. Papers presented at a Sym- 
posium conducted by Industrial Relations 
Counselors, Inc., held at Tarrytown, New 
York, April 26-27, 1962. New York, 1962. 
Pps 177. 

Contents: Basic Needs and Satisfactions of 
Individuals. Behavior of Executives within the 
Organization. New Concepts in Work Group 
Theory. Staffing and Developing the Organiza- 
tion. Measurement in the Selection and Develop- 
ment Process. Motivation and Productivity in 
Industry. 

22. INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS RESEARCH As- 
SOCIATION. The International Scene; Proceed- 
ings of the Spring Meeting, Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania, May 8-9, 1962. Madison, 
Wis., 1962. Pp. 479-595. 

Contains talks on labour movements in 
Japan, Latin America, Africa, Puerto Rico, 
Italy, Israel, and on the International Labour 
Organization, etc. 
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Labour Laws and Legislation 


23. CANADA. DEPARTMENT OF LABOUR. 
LEGISLATION BRANCH. Provincial Labour 
Standards concerning Child Labour, Holi- 
day, Hours of Work, Minimum Wages, 
Equal Pay for Equal Work, Workmen’s 
Compensation, Fair Employment Practices 
and Weekly Rest-Day. December, 1962. 
Ottawa, Queen’s Printer, 1963. Pp. 34. 

24. CANADA. DEPARTMENT OF LABOUR. 
LEGISLATION BRANCH. Workmen’s Compen- 
sation in Canada; a Comparison of Provin- 
cial Laws. October 1962. Ottawa, Queen’s 
Printer, 1963. Pp. 45. 

25. GRUNFELD, CyriL. Trade Unions and 
the Individual in English Law; a Study of 
Recent Developments. London, Institute of 
Personnel Management, 1963. Pp. 60. 

26. Nova Scotia. HOUSE OF ASSEMBLY. 
SELECT COMMITTEE ON LABOUR LEGISLA- 
TION. Report. March 19, 1963. Halifax, 
1963. Pp. 27. 

This Committee was set up to consider 
labour legislation in Nova Scotia and else- 
where; to receive and consider the report 
made by Judge A. H. McKinnon, as a Fact- 
Finding Body set up to examine the question 
of labour legislation; to hear and consider 
Tepresentation from interested persons and 
groups; and to recommend, if necessary, amend- 
ments to the Trade Union Act of Nova Scotia. 

27. SLOVENKO, RALPH, Ed. Symposium 
on LMRDA; the Labor-Management Re- 
porting and Disclosure Act of 1959. Baton 
Rouge, La., Claitor’s Bookstore, 1961. Pp. 
1259. 

Besides articles on the Labor-Management 


Reporting and Disclosure Act of 1959, there 
are articles on strikes, boycotts and picketing. 


Labour Organization 


28. INTERNATIONAL CHEMICAL WORKERS 
UNION. Proceedings of the 18th Constitu- 
tional Convention, Las Vegas, Nevada, 
October 15-19, 1962. Akron, [19627]. Pp. 
404. 

29. INTERNATIONAL LADIES’ GARMENT 
WoRKERS’ UNION. EDUCATIONAL DEPART- 
MENT. Equal Opportunity Union Made. 
New York [1962?]. Pp. 71. 

A brief description of some of the acttitvities 
of the ILGWU. 

30. TRANSPORT AND GENERAL WORKERS’ 
Union. Home Study Course. Pt. 1-6. Lon- 
don, 1961-1962. 6 parts. 

Contents: Pt. 1. The Background of the 
Union. Pt. 2. The Structure and Government 
of the Union. Pt. 3. Union Services to the 
Members. Pt. 4. The Trade Groups. Pt. 5. The 
Industrial Function of the Union. Pt. 6. The 
Union and the State. 

31. U.S. BuREAU OF LABOR STATISTICS. 
Unaffiliated Local and _ Single-Employer 
Unions in the United States, 1961. Wash- 
ington, GPO, 1962. Pp. 8. 

An examination of unaffiliated unions con- 
fined to a single employer or to a single State. 
This study is based on reports to the Bureau 
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of Labor Statistics from 1,277 such unions, 
and contains information on size and composi- 
tion, distribution by industry, collective bar- 
gaining, and associations of independent unions. 


Labouring Classes 


32. GARBARINO, JOSEPH WILLIAM. Wage 
Policy and Long-Term Contracts. Washing- 
ton, Brookings Institution, 1962. Pp. 145. 

An examination of labour contracts that 
allow for adjustment of wages during the life 
of the contract. Special attention is given to 
the wage formula used in the 1948 agreement 
between General Motors Corporation and the 
United Automobile Workers. 

33. INTERNATIONAL SEMINAR ON EMPLOY- 
MENT FORECASTING TECHNIQUES, BRUSSELS, 
1962. Employment Forecasting; Final Re- 
port, International Seminar on Employment 
Forecasting Techniques . .. Brussels, 4th- 
7th June, 1962. Paris, Organization for 
Economic Co-operation and Development, 
1963. Pp. 112. 

Contents: Employment Forecasting and Plan- 
ning, by Jan Tinbergen. Long-Term Employ- 
ment Forecasting, Some Problems with Special 
Reference to Current Organization and Methods 
in Sweden, by_Sten-Olof Déés. Employment 
Forecasting in France, by Jean Fourastie. Em- 
ployment Forecasting Techniques in the Nether- 
lands, by P. deWolff. 

34. PALMER, GLaDys L. The Reluctant 
Job Changer; Studies in Work Attachments 
and Aspirations, by Gladys L. Palmer [and 
others]. Philadelphia, University of Penn- 
sylvania Press, 1962. Pp. 225. 

Contents: Workers and their Jobs. Attach- 
ments to Occupation and to Company. Work- 
ers’ Attitudes to Job Changing: the Effect of 
Private Pension Plans. Trends in the Character 
of Work Attachments among Philadelphia Tool- 
makers. Class Concepts, Aspirations, and Ver- 
tical Mobility. What keeps Men in Jobs and 
Occupations. 

35. U.S. BUREAU OF LABOR STANDARDS. 
Commuting to Farm Jobs; the Day-Haul 
Program, Suggested Standards and Prac- 
tices. Washington, GPO, 1962. Pp. 21. 

_ This pamphlet suggests standards that will 
improve the working conditions and increase 
the efficiency of seasonal farm workers who 


commute to farm jobs from nearby population 
centres. 


Occupations 


36. CANADA. DEPARTMENT OF LABOUR. 
An Analysis of the Machinist's Trade. Rev. 
ed. Prepared by a National Committee 
appointed by the Department of Labour. 
Ottawa, Queen’s Printer, 1963. Pp. 183. 

The analysis consists of two divisions: hand 
tools and procedures, and machine tools. The 
first division deals with the use of measuring 
devices, hand tools, layout procedure, main- 
tenance, and heat treatment. The second divi- 
sion deals with the standard machine tools 
used in general machine shop work. 


37. GREAT BRITAIN. CENTRAL YOUTH EM- 
PLOYMENT EXECUTIVE. Local Government 
Service. 4th ed. London, HMSO, 1962. 
Pomoc. 
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Tells something about the work of municipal 
employees in Great Britain. 


38. New York (STATE). UNIVERSITY. 
DIVISION OF RESEARCH. Industrial and 
Occupational Trends in New York State, 
by Charles M. Armstrong, Associate Statis- 
tician. Albany, State Education Dept., 1954. 
Pp 3: 

39. U.S. BuREAU OF LABOR STANDARDS. 
Design for Community Action; How to 
mobilize Community Resources to help 
Youth enter the World of Work, 1962. 
Washington, [GPO, 1961, i.e., 19627]. Pp. 
36. 

Describes what some local communities are 
doing to help unemployed young people and 
how the U.S. Bureau of Labor Standards will 
work with the community to develop and 
promote local action programs to help young 


people make a successful transition from school 
to work. 


Older Workers 


40. New York (STATE). LEGISLATURE. 
JoINT COMMITTEE ON PROBLEMS OF THE 
AaInc. [Minutes of a] Public Hearing held 
at Albany, N.Y., February 10, 1959. 
Rochester, Erb & O’Neill Reporting Co. 
[19592]. Pp. 48. 

41. U.S. DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, EDU- 
CATION, AND WELFARE. SPECIAL STAFF ON 
AGING. A Vocational Counseling Program 
for Older Workers, by Paul A. Wilson. 
Washington, GPO, 1961. Pp. 22. 

42. U.S. DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, EDU- 
CATION, AND WELFARE. SPECIAL STAFF ON 
AGING. A Vocational Training and Place- 
ment Program for Older Workers, by Fannie 
B. Beard. Washington, GPO, 1961. Pp. 10. 


Pensions 


43. COMMERCE CLEARING HOUSE CANA- 
DIAN LIMITED. Ontario Portable Pension 
Plan Legislation. Don Mills, Ont., c1963. 
Powe. 

44. MERCER, WILLIAM MANSON. Cana- 
dian Handbook of Pension and Welfare 
Plans. 2d ed., 1959. Toronto, CCH Cana- 
dian Limited, 1959. Pp. 416. 

45. ONTARIO. COMMITTEE ON PORTABLE 
PENSIONS. Public Hearings, Parliament 
Buildings, Toronto, Ontario, Thursday, Sep- 
tember 20-Tuesday, September 25, 1962. 
[Toronto, 19622]. 4 volumes. Prof. D. C. 
MacGregor and G. E. Gathercole, Joint 
Chairmen. 


Professions 


46. CANADA. DEPARTMENT OF LABOUR. 
ECONOMICS AND RESEARCH BRANCH. Em- 
ployment and Earnings in the Scientific and 
Technical Professions, 1959-1961. Ottawa, 
Queen’s Printer, 1962. Pp. 31. 
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Information in tabular form is _ provided 
showing median annual earnings, by six factors: 
educational level, age group, years from 
bachelor graduation, type of employer, region 
of employment and work function. Also, the 
median monthly starting salaries by under- 
graduate course, by type of employer, for 1962 
bachelor graduates, are given. 


47. CANADA. DEPARTMENT OF LABOUR. 
ECONOMICS AND RESEARCH BRANCH. Em- 
ployment Outlook for Professional Person- 
nel in Scientific and Technical Fields, 
1962-1964. Ottawa, Queen’s Printer, 1963. 
Bows i 


“This report deals primarily with the current 
employment situation and future trends in 
requirements for engineers, natural scientists 
and selected fields of social scientists. The 
information in the report results from a survey 
conducted in 1962.” 


48. CANADA. DEPARTMENT OF LABOUR. 
ECONOMICS AND RESEARCH BRANCH. The 
1962 Survey of Employment and Require- 
ments for Engineering and Scientific Man- 
power. Ottawa, 1962. Pp. [8]. First in the 
new Professional Manpower Bulletin Series. 

49. ORGANIZATION FOR ECONOMIC Co- 
OPERATION AND DEVELOPMENT. Scientific 
Research and Education for the Future; In- 
ternational Cooperation in Research. Paris, 
1962. Pp. 36. 

50. U.S. NATIONAL SCIENCE FOUNDATION. 
American Science Manpower 1960; a Re- 
port of the National Register of Scientific 
and Technical Personnel. Washington, GPO, 
1962. Pp. 105. 

Presents information on economic and pro- 
fessional characteristics of over 200,000 Ameri- 
can scientists. Information is supplied about 
education, employment, salaries, geographic 
location, foreign language proficiency, and scien- 
tific and technical subfields. 

51. U.S. NATIONAL SCIENCE FOUNDATION. 
Scientific and Technical Personnel in the 
Federal Government, 1959 and 1960. 
Washington, GPO, 1962. Pp. 79. 

Provides information about scientific, en- 
gineering and health personnel, professional 
and nonprofessional, in the U.S. federal govern- 
ment. Detailed tables provide a breakdown by 
type of scientist, engineer, and health personnel, 
and their total number for the years 1954, 
and 1957 to 1960 inclusive, as well as a break- 
down by employing agency, geographical area 
of employment, sex, U.S. civil service grade 
level; etc: 

52. U.S. PRESIDENT’S SCIENCE ADVISORY 
COMMITTEE. Graduate Training in En- 
gineering, Mathematics, and _ Physical 
Sciences; a Report. Washington, GPO, 1962. 
Pp. 45. 

Unemployment 


53. U.S. BuREAU OF EMPLOYMENT 
SEcurITY. Family Characteristics of the 
Long-Term Unemployed; a Report on a 
Study of Claimants under the Temporary 
Extended Unemployment Compensation 
Program, 1961-1962, Combined Report on 
Surveys conducted in May and September 
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1961 and January 1962. Part 5. Washington, 
GPO 1963: Ppowts3. 

“Deals with the family, personal, and eco- 
nomic characteristics of claimants who filed 
for benefits under the Temporary Extended 
Unemployment Compensation Act of 1961 in 
a survey week in May or September 1961, or 
January 1962.” 

54. UPJOHN INSTITUTE FOR COMMUNITY 


RESEARCH. Public Works and Employment 
from the Local Government Point of View; 
a Report of the W.E. Upjohn Institute for 
Community Research, [by] Eugene C. 
McKean [and] Harold C. Taylor. Chicago, 
Public Administration Service, 1955. Pp. 
274. 


This book deals with the relationship of 
public works programs to the problem of 
alternating booms and depressions. 

55. UPJOHN INSTITUTE FOR COMMUNITY 
RESEARCH. Unemployment and Relief from 
the Local Government Point of View; a 
Report of the W.E. Upjohn Institute for 
Community Research, [by] Samuel V. 
Bennett. Chicago, Public Administration 
Service, 1955 [c1956]. Pp. 273. 

Deals with various means of supplying relief 
to the unemployed, such as work relief pro- 
grams, public welfare, etc., and the ways of 
financing the relief. Experience with unemploy- 
ment relief in the U.S. during the 1930’s is 
examined. 


Wages and Hours 

The following seven publications were 
prepared by the U.S. Bureau of Labor 
Statistics and were published in Washington 
in 1962 and 1963 by the Government Print- 
ing Office. 

56. Employee Earnings at Retail Auto- 
motive Dealers and in Gasoline Service 
Stations, June 1961; Motor Vehicle Dealers 
(New and Used Cars); Gasoline Service 
Stations. Pp. 61. 

57. Employee Earnings at Retail Build- 
ing Materials, Hardware, and Farm Equip- 
ment Dealers, June 1961, Pp. 25. 

58. Employee Earnings in Miscellaneous 
Retail Stores, June 1691; Drug Stores and 
Proprietary Stores. Pp. 43. 

59. Employee Earnings in Retail Apparel 
and Accessory Stores, June 1691; Men’s and 
Boy’s Clothing and Furnishings Stores; 
Women’s Ready-to-wear Stores; Shoe 
Stores. Pp. 63. 

60. Employee Earnings in Retail Food 
Stores, June 1961; Grocery Stores. Pp. 43. 

61. Employee Earnings in Retail Furni- 
ture, Home Furnishings, and Household 
Appliance Stores, June 1961; Furniture, 
Home Furnishings, and Equipment Stores; 
Household Appliance Stores. Pp. 61. 

62. Employe Earnings in Retail General 
Merchandise Stores, June 1691; Department 
Stores; Limited Price Variety Stores. Pp. 61. 

Women 

63. CANADA. WOMEN’S BUREAU. Voca- 

tional and Technical Training for Girls at 
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High School, Post High School and Trade 
School Levels of Education in Canada. 
Rev. ed. Ottawa, 1962. Pp. 96. 

Outlines some courses suitable for girls in 
fields such as art, business, health and hospital 
occupations, home economics, technician, 
skilled trades, teacher, etc. 


64. U.S. WoMEN’s BuREAU, Equal-Pay 
Primer, Some Basic Questions. Rev. 1963. 
Washington, GPO, 1963. Pp. 13. 

65. U.S. WOMEN’s BUREAU. Women in 
the Federal Service, 1939-1959. Rev. ed. 
Washington, GPO, 1962. Pp. 21. 

Partial Contents: Employment Trends. Job 


Locations. Employment Standards. Grades and 
Salaries. Variety of Occupational Opportunity: 
Clerical, Semiprofessional and Professional 
Occupations; Administrative Positions. [Statis- 
tical] Appendix. 


Miscellaneous 


66. CANADIAN TaX FOUNDATION. Seven- 
teenth Annual Report for the Year ending 
December 31st, 1962. Toronto, 1963. Pp. 
24. 


67. CONFERENCE ON REHABILITATION CON- 
CEPTS, UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA, 1962. 
Proceedings, Conference on Rehabilitation 
Concepts, held at University of Pennsyl- 
vania, Philadelphia, October 17-18, 1962. 
Chicago, American Mutual Insurance Alli- 
ance [19622]. Pp. 159. Sponsors: University 
of Pennsylvania [and] American Mutual 
Insurance Alliance. 

68. HANSEN, PALLE. The Accounting 
Concept of Profit: an Analysis and Evalua- 
tion in the Light of the Economic Theory 
of Income and Capital. Copenhagen, Einar 


Harcks; Amsterdam, North-Holland Pub. 
Co., 1962. Pp. 142. 

69. LABOUR-MANAGEMENT-GOVERNMENT 
MISSION TO EurROPE. Report to the National 
Productivity Council. [Ottawa? National 
Productivity Council, 1963?]. Pp. 47. James 
A. Roberts, Leader of the Mission. 

The Mission made a survey of several 
European countries during July and August 
1962 to see what these countries were doing 
to foster employment and to achieve social and 
economic advancement. 

70. Ostry, BERNARD. Research in the 
Humanities and in the Social Sciences in 
Canada; a Report of the First Annual 
Survey of Canadian Research Problems and 
Needs in These Fields. Ottawa, Published 
for the Humanities Research Council of 
Canada and the Social Science Research 
Council of Canada, 1962. Pp. 55. 

In English and French, the latter inverted 
and with special title page. 

71. U.S. BUREAU OF LABOR STATISTICS. 
Prices: a Chartbook, 1953-62. Washington, 
GPO, 1963. Pp. 207. 

“Presents a comprehensive graphic analysis 
of significant price trends. Historical and cur- 
rent statistics are organized in such a way as 
to show meaningful relationships among price 
index series and between prices and pertinent 
economic indicators.” Reviews price develop- 
ments between 1953 and 1962 and shows the 
developments, using charts. 

72. WESCHLER, IRVING R., Ed. Issues in 
Human Relations Training. [Edited by 
Irving R. Weschler and Edgar H. Scheim], 
Memorial issue. Washington, National 
Training Laboratories, National Education 
Association, 1962. Pp. 121. 


—— a es eee 


Major Settlements in First Half, 1963 
(Continued from page 737) 


More than 19,000 inside and outside 
workers engaged in municipal services are 
covered by 12 major agreements. Eight of 
these agreements, signed by the cities of 
Quebec, Montreal and Calgary and the Dis- 
trict of Burnaby, are for a term of two 
years; half of the base-rate increases in 
the contracts range from 10 to 14 cents 
an hour. 

Four major one-year agreements also 
were signed during the period, one by the 
city of Edmonton and three by the city of 
Vancouver. The agreement with the city of 
Edmonton provides for a general wage in- 
crease of 9 cents an hour for outside per- 
sonnel; the contracts with the city of 
Vancouver include wage increases of 5 to 
6 cents an hour in base rates for inside and 
outside workers and police officers. 

During the period, eight major agree- 
ments were signed with hospitals. Two of 
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the settlements grant wage increases of 5 
to 7 cents an hour on base rates. Two other 
one-year contracts resulted from arbitration 
awards; these provided for base-rate in- 
creases of 15 to 16 cents an hour at 11 
hospitals in Montreal. 

The other hospital agreements are for a 
term of two years. Base rates were in- 
creased in agreements at the St. Boniface 
General Hospital in Manitoba, Calgary 
General Hospital and Saskatchewan provin- 
cial hospitals; the increases ranged from 
7 to 11 cents an hour. In Quebec, hospitals 
in Three Rivers, Cap-de-la-Madeleine, La 
Tuque and Shawinigan signed a new agree- 
ment with the Service Employees’ Federa- 
tion. Under this agreement, base rates will 
be increased by 30 cents an hour over a 
two-year period. 
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LABOUR STATISTICS 


Tables A-1 to A-3—Labour Force.... 


Table Bal—-<La DOULLMCOIIG i... ciersislee erences ceeeeeness 


Tables C-1 to C-6—Employment, Hours and Earnings. 


Tables D-1 to D-5—Employment Service Statistics...... 
Tables E-1 to E-5-—Unemployment Insurance.... 
Tables F-1 and F-2—Prices.................. 


Tables G-1 to G-4—Strikes and Lockouts...... 





A-——Labour Force 
TABLE A-1—REGIONAL DISTRIBUTION, WEEK ENDED JULY 20, 1963 


(estimates in thousands) 


Source: DBS Labour Force Survey 








Atlantic P Prairie British 
_- Canada Region Quebee Ontario Region Columbia 
ALO} wa bour LOLrcohs <2 «eww a eee soe + bless 7,035 632 1,978 2,548 1,236 641 
Mera yee fstcra sth tees Serete cic Co ais bobthgy sie 5,111 480 1,455 1,821 895 460 
WOMENS 3 ratte ne th a Mee ss:2: ahavess 1,924 152 523 727 341 181 
14—19 vearslSSi7. 5. oe a sees seis ec 897 87 271 304 163 72 
O24 VCATS | Fates 1 ab asere Stee sib ee edeide 893 92 298 282 152 69 
Qi ——44SV CATS. Face c dt ecca:cieeres wciele. qe 3,016 253 853 1,117 514 279 
AB—G64 VeaTsSOUk. ..c.sic cscs scivmeatse 2,019 182 505 764 363 205 
G5 years ANdIOVer........ denias- “4000 210 18 51 81 44 16 
Eimiployed Ai.c2 fet pasate. Soe wish cain 6,742 597 1,866 2,467 1,206 606 
(Menterttstt Serer re ree tee 4,880 449 1,364 1,761 871 435 
WOMEN AAaaeee etre ts crete tle Stree esis 1, 862 148 502 706 335 171 
EA PTICUIGULG ser tiattrneis als sieitie sere isfarsiwisis 775 40 153 208 346 28 
INON-ALTICH tue! een. ear tine cerca 5, 967 557 iis 2,259 860 578 
aide Workers aceite os sisi) ce ciciexs 5,497 493 1,574 2,104 798 528 
MGI eater tre sitcoms siecctetee ss 3,853 359 1,119 1, 464 537 374 
WiOMCN cee oe wetness osieisine’a 1,644 134 455 640 261 154 
Wnemployedss.. cee cre cre aa sts ae crea ercaiercis 293 35 112 81 30 35 
IMGT Prete etre com nitete cies clnsin es wate 231 31 91 60 24 25 
WOMEN pepe cee cco ec nsicics oc eset 62 a 21 21 “ 10 
Persons not in the Labour Force......... 5, 443 630 1,611 1,802 887 513 
WI heies sone eS nBin ER OA COO OBO COE eCCES 1, 087 149 314 323 178 123 
WOMEN teen a. clone ace x ciserna.s sisters 4,356 481 1,297 1,479 709 390 


*Less than 10,000. 
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TABLE A-2—AGE, SEX AND ean Ro WEEK ENDED JULY 20, 1963, 


(estimates in thousands) 


Sourcre: DBS Labour Force Survey 








20-64 years 


14-19 65 years 
—— Total Petia Men Women sank 


persons | Married | Other | Married | Other | P&tS°2S 


ee | | | ee 


Population 14 years of age and over®)..... 12,478 1,914 3,603 989 8,715 918 1,339 
Labour force. <4.cceu 2 tee Sk ee ae 7,035 897 3,494 901 896 637 210 
Employed sere. mee eee ete ce 6,742 804 3,398 835 883 618 204 
Unemployed isso cect 293 93 96 66 13 19 cd 
INotanlabourdorces eerie hier ee 5, 443 1,017 109 88 2,819 281 1,129 
Participation rate) 
Cor aly 2 OM. men onry ye ret ar 56.4 46.9 97.0 91.1 24.1 69.4 bed 
JUNG Soe eee: Meee pt ees: 54.9 36.6 97.1 90.4 24.4 69.7 15.6 
Unemployment rate®) 
1963 sil yO ere er gerne ete oe 4.2 10.4 Peer od 1.5 3.0 . 
Jone22ss8 AS Se ee 4.4 1325 2.9 7.8 1.7 2.5 “ 





(Excludes inmates of institutions, members of the armed services, Indians living on reserves and residents of the 
Yukon and Northwest Territories. 


(2)The labour force as a percentage of the population 14 years of age and over. 
)The unemployed as a percentage of the labour force. 
*Less than 10,000. 


TABLE A-3—UNEMPLOYED, WEEK ENDED JULY 20, 1963 


(estimates in thousands) 


Source: DBS Labour Force Survey 


July June July 

oe 1963 1963 1962 

Total. wnemipl Gy ed s.ce tick Sees a kc oes SR ooo cts, Pe SAMI accel ever 293 304 3808 
On temporary layoff up t0-s0"dayp. east es. hs ete es ebb eal wa bag 15 10 16 
Without work and seeking work......................0-- Se a oe ee ee 278 294 292 
Seeking full-time i workes., << ovata Mteles onic cede ate «= Ecevit a ote ene ob 258 271 268 
Seeking part-time Work... ..:5 4. Meee sac eerie a sok ons Cee ee ene 20 23 24 
Seeking under 1 month..................... A. Pie, 1 Te gems Rok 92 109 92 
Seeking 1-3'months® : ~ )-. Je See, ee eee... Re eee eee 94 76 101 
Seeking 4=6:monthaiess. . es Cee. Bee ens ccasoonn con aces tee 33 46 37 
Seeking more than 6imonths..,. See sk.4.... Ganka tis. ce eee ones 59 63 62 
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B—Labour Income 
TABLE B-1—ESTIMATES OF LABOUR INCOME, BY INDUSTRY 


Nore: Monthly and quarterly figures may not add to annual totals because of rounding. 
($ Millions) 


Source: Dominion Bureau of Statistics 














‘ Monthly Totals Quarterly Totals“) 
Trans- Fi Suppl 
Year and * bepeahion: Sane ae 
Month Mining bsg ce Z Bake Forestry Ofer aa Trade |(including| tary cores 
Gotan Govern- | Labour 
cation} ment) | income 
1958—Total.... 527 4,823 1, 685 270 ails 307 | 2,360 4,303 M2 |eLOno2t 
1959—Total.... 552 5,096 1,785 288 1,279 aay 2,528 4,652 743 | 17,459 
1960—Total.... 560 5, 246 1,810 326 1,214 348 2,640 5,099 795 | 18,251 
1961—Total.... 554 5,404 1, 861 285 1,224 362 2,740 5,596 824 | 19,068 
1962—Total.... 570 5, 808 1,910 306 1,326 384 | 2,884 6,079 867 | 20,359 
1962— 
May tent Aa 487.0 160.2 65.7 oo2ne 94.6 | 718.0] 1,534.6 | 216.0 }1,703.0 
JUNO ewee ie nee: 49.0 497.6 HGS im | erettern orci A tevere te oes costarace ane [vsreseckerare: | eistedretomerelleaaain sees 8 , 108.8 
huliyseeaene eee 49.4 490.4 AGEs Gi | Repeten se ratoreeet (cece ecerce aoe era rocco 2s alltretecrcs cress | e en ee eects cr aechinid, ag 1,738.0 
AUIBUSb snc. ik 49,1 496.1 166.8 85.8 403.5 99.6 | 726.5 | 1518-9) |) 220.1 1,753.5 
September..... 48.5 503.9 SL GLeam ered ma ereteral ler onary cst cierei era onto aw ayets | c¥one eveyalerell Srensyersiec oPeee ete cerees 1,780.5 
October........ 47.9 498.9 ALG 2 Pr aeeren cere ve flatter somite svo-es aed arn Se [lneres charencld ores tee sete ate sis ose 1,764.8 
November..... 47.6 495.2 162.0 86.1 336.0 99.5 | 750.6 155658) 221. 44320 
December..... 46.6 481.5 yaa le eres teva meers [tore saconcte cre Pes| ars, sic is oe oor Wicd sschetene: ol olllevelecstete ce culletee« sees ,692.5 
1963— 
January...... 47.5 484.4 ULV IRITES. Scat tray cSics Sl RRR RC AR Rtas cll PREPS REVO CORRES A (CRESS aces | | PE 1,699.4 
February 47.8 488.7 157.6 68.0 272.8 Gia2h le foled 1,603.0 | 222.1 {1,699.8 
Marehinn. 6.4 47.0 493.9* TILEY Gees | bape ett Ne eke ERS soc RHE CIR Cee Sena sorte cece 7 ea 
A Drilss ween. 46.7 503.2 OAL | eae reer ereate crc a oe [banc eet S08 er all ate pan anar asl Uhisetas. cs oaeel tecmmee eee 1,746.8 
Warvsjeestces os 48.0 513.9 iL GSO cee ete esa cete cso ead ieee esata valle stelaverchcrciltvons se e1avcnerel |e 1,805.2 
Seasonally Adjusted 
1958—Total.... 527 4,823 1,685 270 1,317 307 | 2,360 4,303 (OER) OA G PS! 
1959—Total.... 552 5, 096 1,785 288 1,279 302 |) 2,028 4,652 743 | 17,459 
1960—Total.... 560 5, 246 1,810 326 1,214 348 | 2,640 5, 099 795 | 18,251 
1961—Total.... 554 5,404 1, 861 285 1,224 362 2,740 5,596 824 | 19,068 
1962—Total.... 570 5, 808 1,910 306 1,326 384 | 2,884 6,079 867 | 20,359 
1962— 
Miay Sas. ae28: 47.7 483.1 159.4 owe 333.4 94.8 | 718.3 1,507.4 | 215.7 1,691.7 
TUNER ace etek 48.0 484.3 TS Gos (ih. |Past cc cease cralane eae letra ale, Lane oie Orcier avs cise toterstarets loceuete liereeesaienets 1,694.6 
aly eee cet: 48.4 486.4 TS SASTR Vip, SAO SRN thay stavtetey liste aicuevore Seed eeove cua rater lfeoieie atele Nain lire te sacra 1,703.6 
ATER URE eae 48.1 487.3 159.7 79.3 Boone 97.0 | 724.9 1,532.4 | 218.2 |1,709.2 
September... 47.8 489.8 DOE em ovorere ete ete tetas ciao teeta ete siete | cre ates arevell orarerene trate ee Meteor ere P1258 
October...... 47.6 491.5 ICH TB Ma oe eon Ae ae eek Ga NEPA CBO cl Oke tial ore non acad sonmaacs 1722.8 
November... 47.4 494.3 160.6 74.0 334.8 99.4 | 7383.6 1,558.6 | 220.4 |1,728.7 
December... 46.8 494.3 RGU) a ee ais 5 0 ol barrie cor CIReachsear cy (icine ema BOS Amiciaices cic cee 1,730.1 
1963— 
Jetar yess ae 48.1 499.5 NG Ae Aelia dererey eee levers role coven Mate charctcss Mee lia tate aie tom foneterereds suererels olete) onions 1,771.4 
February.... 48.7 500.6 164.6 77.4 348.4 99.8 | 751.7 1,615.7 | 225.4*}1, 768.8 
March....... 47.6 503.05 CO tte I Pee ry | aR Rae ll bs a ees eas fect ei ean IPacat Santee ates Kea cheer eae 9* 
FA DY tlc: 48.6 508.7 TG NG ih Pee tree reas | re eee eran ogee halle a pee ceoeel ice mare tend teal eerste cis oe 1,789.8 
Manalinerecee: 47.9 509.7 RGAE Tim mere eed [reece teehee ors) Dec arese tae ceria oer cree Pa ape leper enepeticnehatetel lis avers rs eke, 1,791.9 





4) Quarterly figures are entered opposite the middle month of the quarter but represent quarterly totals. 
(2) Includes post office wages and salaries. 


) Figures in this column are for total labour income, Canada, but are not totals of the figures in the remaining 
columns of this table, as figures for labour income in Agriculture, Fishing and Trapping are not shown. 


*Revised. 
{Preliminary. 
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C—Employment, Hours and Earnings 


Tables C-1 to C-3 are based on reports from employers having 15 or more employees; 
at May 1963 employers in the principal non-agricultural industries reported a total 
employment of 2,944,508. Tables C-4 and C-5 are based on reports from a somewhat 
smaller number of firms than Tables C-1 to C-3. They relate only to wage-earners for 
whom statistics of hours of work are also available whereas Tables C-1 to C-3 relate 
to salaried employees as well as to all wage-earners in the reporting firms. 


TABLE C-1—EMPLOYMENT, PAYROLLS AND WEEKLY WAGES AND SALARIES 
Source: Employment and Payrolls, DBS 











Industrial Composite) Manufacturing 
a N ra Sd rate 
1949-100 — 
Year and Month ee st 
Average Wage Bf Average Wag of 
Employ- bo and Employ- ae oe y and 
ment Sen Salaries ment re a Salaries 
Salaries Salaries 
Averages 
LOS 7s FoR eee Bik Dis tao ates 122.6 158.1 67.93 115.8 159.1 69.94 
OBS ie Ae cate, cfaxatnn stoi revesotuswaeneyeetentaarsrs 117.9 163.9 70.43 109.8 165.3 72.67 
LESS aes ee SEN aaa cree Renita, hae 119.7 171.0 73.47 a 172.5 75.84 
1QGO: PoPRS. . Fe ste. b cab dierdatolers testers 118.7 176.5 75.83 109.5 177.8 78.19 
TOGTS, Pee. FON ors aoe: Cera ore 118.1 181.8 78.11 108.9 183.6 80.73 
1962— 
Mayo a Seas, cireenat enone crepe eae 121.3 188.1 80.79 113.7 190.4 83.72 
Jude. 55S... 4 ee cb ele renin 125.0 188.7 81.05 116.4 190.4 83.72 
SD TLLY, 3 5. 2 avetas rtverstotn eterare aise ere seeacireieee 125.8 188.3 80.90 115.5 189.1 83.13 
PATImUSE. ou caption aioe eres 127.0 188.1 80.80 117.6 187.9 82.62 
Dep tember As eres eae ens 126.5 189.5 81.40 117.6 190.8 83.91 
October: hictac foese oe ora: 125.4 189.9 81.57 115.9 191.8 84.34 
INOVEMIDOl Scr arto ce eee tncen © 124.3 189.8 81.53 114.7 192.3 84.55 
December... sae Steet 120.2 182.6 78.45 110.9 183.6 80.71 
1963— 
JANUATY. 4a Aor ee ace 117.8 190.6 81.80 111.6 193.5 85.09 
HG DruaTry sca ec actee Gu seen esieteiers aces 117.4 192.9 82.87 112.2 194.2 85.41 
Marches jcc d Ateinathc sia aeevsiae ate ee 117.7 193.1 82.96 112.8 195.5 85.95 
Aprileas cc) Sittece ccs ceremeruc certs , 119.3 194.4 83.53 113.7 197.2 86.72 
May Tees ine doe ieclis.ca on dete cpowice ae 123.4 194.8 83.67 116.2 197.3 86.74 


“Includes (1) Forestry (chiefly logging), (2) Mining (including milling), quarrying and oil wells, (3) Manufacturing, 
(4) Construction, (5) Transportation, storage and communication, (6) Public utility operation, (7) Trade, (8) Finance, 
rae pe ra estate and (9) Service (mainly hotels, restaurants, laundries, dry cleaning plants, business and recrea- 
ional service). 


*Revised. 
¢Preliminary. 
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TABLE C-2—AREA SUMMARY OF EMPLOYMENT AND AVERAGE WEEKLY WAGES 
AND SALARIES 


(1949=100) (The Jatest figures are subject to revision) 
Source: Employment and Payrolls, DBS 















Employment Index Numbers Average Weekly Wages 
and Salaries 
Area toa! DE. eg. ce SA esa IP, (ae EAE Fi Dc 
May Apr. May May Apr. May 
1963 1963 1962 - 1963 1963 1962 
$ 
Provinces : . 

Pe MP IUCN ee calre ns eeieemels o+ > -rebeiniay ani Aedes 131.4 117.8 127.0 75.39 76.06 72.89 
Prince Edward AS) ES Ye es AN atts cae eee: Cee 136.2 112.3 141.6 60.14 62.25 59.35 
INOW SCOUR Fe. Fie es slgials vis's<'sieis cide we cine thease 93.5 88.9 97.1 68.44 69.22 66.25 
ING we DS TunS WICK mete sae. Ree ec Sere ile arscle.c ated dees « 101.5 92.8 103.0 66.73 69.53 64.45 
Quebec eatery ates eter eave cre ai sie ete alee Slates) Metotae Gia otetnis oteeebens 121.9 118.3 120.5 81.42 81.19 78.42 
UNE Se Ce cgee Mere ar apa Get tree Ob eet Sen heey ae Se eae 12635 123.7 123.4 87.04 86.62 84.08 
Mani Soa cers eee eerie te toa trey aero oks trate Sis Stole chet aerspes 112.0 108.9 110.6 77.40 U1, 22 74.63 
BASS CCHE WAI teres vile pettesit ahie ors. cers eyaleveleonintel aialoysss 128.9 120.8 127.0 78.37 77.99 76.73 
Alberta (including Northwest Territories)........... 160.1 149.8 157.4 83.54 83.38 81.64 
British Columbia (including Yukon)................. 119.1 115.1 115.7 90.53 90.42 87.59 

COPS TE Y( bid Storie tse OORT OIG ete ERE Semen eee 123.4 119.3 121.3 83.65 83.53 80.79 

Urban areas 

UO cate cre cterass ere see e niate rae iat eislece coe: oraiate aceperarebopecs 146.8 139.2 138.4 63.03 62.38 60.94 
SRIAG ULERY 2 Siead, Sete eR Se RTC iS CRTC REN oa) oe R Re Ae eae 82.6 80.5 80.8 83.12 83.67 82.04 
TB RIDES ae eer Se meee les Re tnOtaD RO FIEE ELIA ope 118.1 116.3 124.3 70.11 70.86 67.65 
IVS STKE ROTI), Reh. e.cc ROO EER tO COTO rote COREE Tan ence 103.6 99.8 107.0 63.89 63.53 61.96 
Saint O litle seer tee re creer eter c ais Sek esis eee ses leaee a 106.9 104.8 106.5 68.4 70.47 65.80 
@hicowtimi— JON quiere scree cies svete eieveiai soln sas specs 107.1 105.7 108.2 101.20 102.72 97.82 
QUIS DS CH eee eter ene icra Sibe a afer cele eoeee 127.6 12401 119.2 73.19 72.40 69.55 
Ser brooke a eet eee ak eres cae aio St sie selva aap ore aise 110.0 109.1 107.1 70.53 70.41 66.56 
Sha winl ean etcrtonc terse eee ace eee oc ose 5 aiiee cast © 100.8 98.1 104.2 94,25 91.92 86.54 
PR TeGwRIV.ela meets sancti nase tech Coninces Gc ketaneins 118.8 115.3 118.0 76.47 75.20 73.76 
Drummondville 85.8 83.8 80.2 68.85 67.81 67.70 
Montreal 128.5 127.2 127.3 83.38 82.55 80.51 
Ottawa—Hull 136.9 132.8 135.0 77.40 77.06 75.41 
Kingston 122.8 118.9 115.7 81.38 80.68 78.99 
Peterborough 99.3 96.5 96.9 92.79 91.71 89.66 
Oshawa 203.6 200.3 189.5 106.76 109.61 104.98 
Toronto 141.1 139.1 137.0 87.68 86.92 84.39 
Hamilton 117.4 115.8 114.2 92.76 92.59 90.46 
DETEatharines eet. cece acess eels sete dale sae eer > 114.9 113.4 111.0 97.84 96.34 95.04 
Nia ea res biel] Seemann cietae certs cists cece ie ane ois aosiorcis nase 4 LOU 7, 97.2 101.8 82.44 83.94 82.29 
AS TANtLORG ae eet oreo cre ee See cie ernie cis em ares 88.3 87.4 82.0 81.07 81.57 75.83 
(Grivel a rere nae hares ps Soria ie wieceavalelavane! attyer eis 130.6 129.4 12217 76.99 76.11 75.51 
Cea ee rears oa coe ee te ioe omicig a0 hel nce Sansa ie 119.5 118.6 115.4 73.87 73.64 71.82 
KT LCHCNELSR Seta es aids ore tetanic ose ibiciete, Sioseile roe “eue aie 138.7 137.0 131.0 78.25 78.06 76.46 
Sel DULY: eee eicieraisiereie ernie Sse wien Geet miciepetae savers 126.8 125.0 145.8 93.15 94.05 91.43 
HU MTNIGT HN Ys1, 6. syecCab StI Ee DGE'D ONO CO IC COR are Sater 88.4 87.6 90.4 74.39 74.79 73.10 
AOI CLOME Cre rte Pettis. odie Me tae esis oo Sel Sn tae sUlelod a age lorensions 142.6 139.2 Isiee 79.1 78.5 76.57 
DSTO Ne ates So oered and Otho DOGO DOCS Ion ERC TIE 136.2 130.4 134.9 107.94 108.95 104.32 
WANGROr tae eet Reset Nene es tak co esres esate ys USC 76.0 74.4 96.38 96.52 92.24 
Daultpotes MATION: see cee temas cis clectins ae 44s saree cies 148.8 148.1 150.9 106.17 104.75 101.73 
Hore Wilham—Port Artnutee. sc sace ciel ses ic sicleleie.s « 110.3 106.3 107.9 84,01 81.2 82.21 
Winniper sme comet ete citer as ce sice ans sa re Geisiate:< 111.9 109.6 110.5 74,18 73.88 71.57 
VCP IDA yee Gee eee te hee ea ee eee ees vines yslseisahs 144.8 139.9 142.5 77.44 77.28 75.00 
Saskatoon 145.5 level 140.8 (lle 72.24 72.64 
Edmonton 206.3 197.1 203.7 78.59 78.66 76.23 
Calgary pet ee tes nt eee eioicts Se@iteicciis os tccmieu.s:« 180.0 173.0 179.4 82.73 82.20 81.08 
Vancouver 119.0 116.2 114.2 88.75 88.59 86.04 
Vi CHOTA eect ce te ee antes we tose heh eisiauele s.cpeieeogsree 116.7 115.1 115.8 81.74 82.35 79.97 
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TABLE C-3—INDUSTRY SUMMARY OF EMPLOYMENT AND AVERAGE WEEKLY 
WAGES AND SALARIES 
(1949=100) (The latest figures are subject to revision) 
Source: Employment and Payrolls, DBS 
Nore: Information for other industries is given in Employment and Payrolls 











Employment Average Weekly Wages 
z and Salaries 
Industr oe a i 
a May Apr. May May Apr. May 
1963 1963 1962 1963 1963 1962 
$ $ 
MURR N See tes os ee a ee ch ae eter ic teteys cecise us ee aials ators 113.5 109.9 117.8 101.88 102.48 98.59 
Metal mininig Vatie: noch Go niet caisis test tex seas 128.5 126.2 133.0 102.69 103.20 100. 22 
Gold 5 treet es See Bernat aareciatiee sid. oat CEES 66.9 66.5 69.5 83.93 84.40 82.63 
Other:metal Me... Jerrad ataw ren Giana eae 185.7 181.6 192.0 108.96 109.60 106.14 
Muelsi ec ss ae ene. Pecan cbs erewtdtes 78.2 (fine: 84.5 107.73 107.66 101.94 
[sts Oe 2a ee fh ae A 38.2 38.0 41.9 81.05 81.37 11.92 
Oilandmaturall casi aeeges. 2. oe ee oe rete ee 241.1 227.6 258.8 124.98 125.56 118.09 
Nion=me tal Bi saen on gate e es crete tek. < he See 149.9 138.1 147.2 89.83 91.26 85.30 
Manufacttirint 47,.....$:6 saaese so oencite hos hace. 116.2 113.7 113.7 86.74 86.72 83.72 
Durable goodsSeec f. . sacthenc posh BRED soko ae eerie P2201 119.3 118.4 93.67 93.70 90.38 
Non-duradblercoods.4 x7 moss. cats ce eet okie de eet: 111.2 109.0 109.7 80.37 80.33 77.70 
Foodiand bey.crages.om. ame chs om eees. «bi eR Rs 116.1 107.9 115.5 76.19 77.05 74.15 
Meatiproducts:a. te). acaacitcs Ne 1c cc th es ECTS ae 133.8 129.4 132.4 87.08 85.98 85.10 
Canned and preserved fruits and vegetables...... 94.0 83.1 94.4 67.17 70.25 66.36 
Grams prodiuctsssaqse seat eee oer eee re 94.0 3.6 100.1 85.63 84.16 82.40 
Bread and other bakery products................ 112.1 109.2 111.4 (Pil 71.04 70.82 
Biscuitstand crackers. bes aeciieer nae 94.4 92.9 95.9 68.15 66.03 64.28 
Distilledtandamaltliquorse-c¢. eae eke ania 95.7 93.1 95.2 106.10 105.17 102.58 
Tobacco and tobacco products................0000 7.9 106.8 99.4 85.56 78.10 77.60 
Rubmer producust.. 2.0 see eee fe ike soos 0 by ere 111.9 109.4 105.4 88.48 84.50 85.88 
Leather products:...f.ca 9c oo sore eas selene 87.0 88.4 7.4 56.62 57.25 54.58 
Boots and shoes (except rubber)................. 93.1 95.0 94.1 Backs 55.11 51.87 
@therles then products mas. tse -eeeeshe echt. 75.8 76.4 15.1 62.08 62.06 60.68 
Textile products (except clothing).................. 84.3 83.5 81.0 68.38 67.93 66.44 
Cotton yarn and broad woven goods............. Qe 72.9 73.4 64.75 63.56 62.51 
Woolleniwoodse el ateeate steers ck sopra ee 63.7 62.5 61.4 63.27 62.65 62.75 
Synthetic textiles and silk....................... 97.3 96.0 88.9 74.63 74.65 Taal 
Clothing (textilevand fur) ee... ene. bo een: 92.4 93.8 91.1 53.72 53.95 oles 
Men’ siclothing =. $2 5a..ga. «recess bes be erie: 97.7 98.5 94.7 52.78 52.20 49.32 
Women's’ clothing >)... «6 tcc nie oh. ae - 96.7 Odea 96.6 54.64 55.94 52.81 
Knit P0008: aces do siciistae ee hen eee a en tie ee Veen 12.2 (isin! 53.49 53.57 50.67 
Wood prodictSisn:..lo.seewer. cece Be on ss 8 cE 109.8 103.8 108.1 73.64 73.60 70.75 
Say anc planing ml seemees seetecteers ch). c eee W127, 104.0 110.8 75.70 75.92 72.56 
A UPHLGUTO 4s cee. «chops fsck «bees oe «bar ae Pe aS 117.0 114.3 71.26 70.94 69.13 
Other wood productsy, .24...10.cset anos oe eee 80.5 76.8 82.8 65.73 65.55 62.95 
Paper productsimnn. ica sein oe caer) ee eR 12a 124.1 125.0 100.99 100.96 97.28 
Pulpland paper mills iwe.se.ce. see este eRe. 126.9 123.7 124.8 108. 84 109.08 104.94 
Other paper prodticta:, .es.. 310-0. sees as eee OTe 125.0 125.9 82.25 81.68 79.10 
Printing, publishing and allied industries........... 126.2 125.6 126.7 93.76 93.84 91.46 
Tronjand' steel products a. as: 2. mcceme. oko ck eee 115.4 113 3 109.7 98.76 98.36 95.92 
Agricultural implementsie.... )..-se 9s 0. te aed 74.2 74.9 62.6 106.26 105.88 98.31 
Fabricated and structural steel.................. 156.6 150.7 157.0 99.05 99.02 96.86 
Hardwarerand) toolsie sas... s¢n cee teint sehen. 114.7 113.8 106.9 86.96 86.34 84.17 
Heating and cooking appliances.................- 103.0 101.6 102.5 83.43 82.57 80.34 
Lronicantingsye (cee tees. te oe ee eee eee 102.4 98.0 94.6 94.59 92.51 90.12 
Machinerysindustrialy. o.2..4. aenees tee eer: 134.6 13320 126.7 93.74 94.26 90.83 
Prmanyaironiand steel qs .58.+csseee cme aoe oe Lo toy 129.2 125.7 114.08 113.80 112.84 
Pheetimetal products ess. 1. leeee. Hele ene 118.7 115.0 115.5 95.96 95.69 93.62 
Wire and wiresproducts:-e..- 4. asec deere 116.7 115.5 112.7 97.54 97.03 95.50 
‘Transportatonjequipmentie...5.- sees. ete ae eee: 117.5 116.5 115.3 102.98 103.31 97.85 
AITCValb ANG PALUSE Age Hates Sores aes ane ee 229.3 227.2 256.0 101.01 99.97 96.24 
Motor vehicles.c oh. wane eee os fo emcees eee eee 129.8 127.6 115.8 122.72 124.74 116.67 
Motor vehicle parts and accessories.............. 133.6 131.2 116.9 99.21 99.59 96.19 
Railroad and rolling stock equipment............ 51.9 51.7 57.3 87.14 86.83 84.49 
Ship puilding and neparming. idee eee eee aereee 153.6 155.6 149.6 94.46 94.80 89.89 
Non-terrous metal products:...5..6.0se.+.5.-0 ek ee. 125.8 123.67 125.4 97.02 97.74 94.37 
ALUMINUM produUciss.. +24. wen cece once ee 141.1 3732 140.4 94.11 94.79 92.63 
Brass and copper products...............+-.ee00 107.2 105.4 104.5 92.12 92.07 89.98 
pmeltingiand refining wen eee ase ee een eee 137.6 135.0 140.3 106.30 107.45 102.88 
Electrical apparatus and supplies................... 153.3 152.8 147.1 91.07 90.73 89.16 
Heavy electrical machinery..................-..- 114.7 115.0 107.9 98.73 96.88 97.59 
Telecommunication equipment................... 276.8 276.3 265.7 87.58 87.39 86.67 
Non-metallic mineral products....................- 155.0 145.9 151.2 91.67 90.39 88.48 
Clay products ites men cnet eee eet 90.2 82.0 91.3 3.02 83.63 79.71 
Classiandiclassiproducisases wer meereeeene tee Wot LiLeS 165.4 87.21 88.21 84.29 
Products of petroleum and coal.................... 142.8 139.3 141.1 126.67 127.59 121. 46 
Petroleum refining and products................. 145.2 142.0 143.6 127.79 128.61 122.47 
Ghemrealiproducts sna carne eee eee 137.4 135.6 135.8 101.21 102.20 98.39 
Medicinal and pharmaceutical preparations...... 124.9 123.8 1222 89.58 90.36 85.77 
ACldShalkcalisvan cd salted eee ane ante 160.4 157.9 160.3 112.92 114.49 109.71 
Other chemical products.......................- 134.9 133.2 133.6 100.49 101.38 98.14 
Miscellaneous manufacturing industries............. 151.0 147.6 142.7 75.93 75.85 73.33 
CODSUNUICHOM error aaa. ee ole ee on ee 125.8 112.4 127.5 90.38 89.05 85.21 
Building and general engineering................... 123.5 [Iso 123.6 97.25 96.20 91.85 
Highways, bridges and streets.............-0.e00:- 129.6 110.5 134.0 79.59 76.97 74.97 
Electric and motor transportation................. 144.2 141.8 13728 88.58 87.56 85.64 
SSOP VLCC etre tet eect aoe Ae eR ee 164.3 158.8 157.7 59.03 59.16 57.09 
inMiotelsand restaurants cen caadeeeniten niet enienee 141.3 135.7 136.4 44,71 44.54 43.45 
Laundries and dry cleaning plants................. 139.6 137.1 130.6 52.70 52.54 50.83 
Industrial composite. ................... eee e eee ee 123.4 119.3 121.3 83.65 83.53 80.79 
i a Oe Oe Oe 
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TABLE C-4—HOURS AND EARNINGS IN MAN UFACTURING, BY PROVINCE 
(Hourly Rated Wage-Earners) 
Source: Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings, DBS 
Note: Information on hours and earnings by cities is obtainable from Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings, DBS 


(The latest figures are subject to revision) 


= —_—ns8..”_—oeoeeoooeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeee— 








Average Hours Worked Average Hourly Earnings* 
May April May May April May 
1963 1963 1962 1963 1963 1962 

$ $ $ 
Newiloundlandmamyen sels 4 hiscten eee cherie 42.7 42.5 40.8 1.62 1.69 1.70 
INOW ANS CO Latest rn Pet eee ab cee oes 41.6 41.2 41,9 1.67 172, 1.65 
INGWabronswick: =n 48.46.) ee oe od. 41.7 41.2 41.9 1.59 bates 1ed3 
Que IEG see atts t: ie aes seis e's Ick ce 41.8 41.7 41.7 1.75 ies 1.70 
Ontanioteeerntict cor. ten 2s keys ck, eo ah 41.3 41.2 41.2 2.06 2.06 1.99 
ANODE Heer ke ho ars Asa esd oe cs eh 40.2 40.4 39.6 1.81 1.81 1.76 
Daslkauchboweane 0 ato. +. be. oe5 8 ee heeds 39.3 38.7 39.6 2.04 2.04 2.02 
Alberta (includes Northwest Territories) 39.5 39.4 40.1 2.03 2.04 2.00 

British Columbia (includes Yukon Terri- 

WOLY) tee ee aa cht. er ee he te 38.2 38.0 38.1 2.35 MY DEG af 


*Includes shift differential, premium pay for overtime, pay for paid holidays, pay for paid sick leave if paid through 
payroll but not if paid under insurance plan, incentive bonus but not annual bonus. 
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TABLE C-5—HOURS AND EARNINGS, BY IN DUSTRY 
(Hourly-Rated Wage-Earners) 
Source: Man Hours and Hourly Earnings, DBS 
(The latest figures are subject to revision) 


SE ese 
SSI I | Li a aS PLS Tl SS =— SS See 


Average Weekly Average Hourly Average Weekly 
Hours Earnings Wages 


Industry 














$ $ $ 
Webmin 8s. eae se siciens sie eee eicio.e swine, ouele rere 42.2 | 42.2 | 42.2] 2.23 | 2.28 | 2.17 | 93.85 | 93.90 | 91.72 
Metalimmining sate nse terc ete eiet tis cielo ssicloielete ef 42.2 | 42.3 | 42.4] 2.30} 2.30] 2.25 | 97.09 | 97.49 | 95.46 
(ere banat Gon ean dae SRE Maas SoH CRABS A905 | MAS | ASS) SOM eel eSle lel con| wseooul Selo) Nil aeu 
Other metal 41.7] 41.9] 41.9] 2.49 | 2.49 | 2.44 1103.95 1104.39 |102.04 
Puele ies. Pe eee wade. 41.7 | 41.8] 40.7 | 2.11 | 2.05 | 2.06 | 87.80 | 85.58 | 83.88 
Coal.2:. ee See Seo At dicerins o.cre cies 42.3 | 43.4] 41.5] 1.88] 1.83 | 1.84 | 79.28 | 79.54 | 76.25 
Oiliand naturalipasessge.seee «= seein ses 40.6 | 38.2 | 39.1] 2.56 | 2.60] 2.51 |103.86 | 99.28 | 98.26 
Non-metal re ie Bia eee cee eae see 42.6 | 42.0] 48.1] 2.04] 2.07 | 1.96 | 86.95 | 87.06 | 84.41 
Mantifacturing:0 occ peas. eee ie tort atarcts ocanace 44.1) 41.0] 41.0] 1.95 | 1.95 | 1.89 | 80.26 | 80.05 | 77.51 
Durableigoods: Seve. scceas eet est eae see ALT W406 | ALTA 2 ale 25128 204s PSS Lome Ser 1a soste 
Non=dura ble goods!. 0.4005 stata. ss sue+s st see 40.6 | 40.4) 40.5} 1.79 | 1.79 | 1.74 | 72.51 | 72.18 | 70.20 
Wood-and beverages... e.-.ses ee scic sees eee 41.1 40.5 | 41.41 1.70] 1.73 | 1.64 | 69.66 | 70.06 | 68.02 
(Meat productsnicme ss agence tematic saci sets 41.6 40.6 ALO 2.01 2.01 1.96 | 83.70 | 81.47 | 80.51 
Canned and preserved fruits and vegetables} 38.7 | 39.0] 40.1] 1.45] 1.50] 1.42 | 56.12 | 58.59 | 56.82 
Grain mill products:; Miccmiee sie pelos 4350 |" 427.2: |) 42. 9 186 1 Sor |e 1sSbel 79.02 | ideo | eens 
Bread and other bakery products........... 41.5} 40.8} 42.3] 1.61 1.60 | 1.52 | 66.97 | 65.11 | 64.48 
Distilled Widquorss, wtuesice eetals sets oes! 40.6} 40.2} 40.6] 2.27] 2.27] 2.18 | 92.04 | 91.53 | 88.35 
Malt, liquorice cet -rersor glen ere sere hc shai stotanel ole 39.9 | 38.8] 40.4] 2.46] 2.46 | 2.38 | 98.02 | 95.43 | 96.17 
Tobacco and tobacco products...............- 38.4 | 40.1} 39.0] 2.10] 1.81 | 1.84 | 80.54 | 72.52 | 71.65 
IRUDDEr PLOGUCLSs, ce acee Hemel «> see ccemciate 42.0} 38.9 | 41.6] 1.98 | 1.94] 1.94 | 83.18 | 75.65 | 80.47 
heather proGucter, acecie teeta ceietelecieeie 39.2 | 39.9 | 38.9} 1.382] 1.381 | 1.27 | 51.56 | 52.24 | 49.55 
Boots and shoes (except rubber)............ 38.6 39.6 | 38.4 1.31 1.27 1.23 | 50.48 | 50.31 | 47.09 
Other leather products....................: 40.3} 40.5 | 40.0] 1.41] 1.40] 1.38 | 56.74 | 56.67 | 55.23 
Textile products (except clothing)............. 42.3} 42.0] 42.2] 1.46 | 1.46] 1.42 | 61.91 | 61.27 | 60.03 
Cotton yarn and broad woven goods........ 40.5 | 39.5] 40.1 1.49 | 1.49 | 1.45 | 60.26 | 58.82 | 58.16 
Woollen: goods. %. 2 nccciaeerinererspineictete ore sere es 43.1] 42.8 | 43.8} 1.35 1.384) 1:31 | 58.10: | 57.28 |67244 
Synthetic textiles and silk.................. 43.3} 43.6 | 43.8} 1.56 | 1.54 | 1.52 | 67.31 | 67.24 | 66.57 
Clothing (textile'and fur)..¢.....2.2.:200.0000 38.2 | 38.6 | 37.7] 1.26] 1.26] 1.22 | 48.12 | 48.74 | 45.88 
Men's clothing 2. as acemiihicc ss sieece cee cs 37.9 | 38.3] 37.2] 1.26] 1.25 | 1.21 | 47.65 | 47.88 | 45.03 
Women’s clothing 36.2 | 37.1] 36.5} 1.85 | 1.36] 1.381 | 48.70 | 50.44 | 47.64 
ni tiSOOdS.ccchiose acces cece) cts asters cieteleleiess 41.3 | 41.2] 41.0] 1.18 | 1.18 | 1.13 | 48.69 | 48.59 | 45.33 
Wood products.-scc veocs vee eweee omits ce ence 41.1 | 40.8] 41.4] 1.70] 1.71] 1.63 | 69.98 | 69.84 | 67.61 
Saw.and planing millgsen.ec messes ee ener 40.3 | 39.9] 40.7] 1.82 | 1.83 | 1.74 | 73.13 | 73.19 | 70.82 
I Wri ture.ny cnceactenec teem eerietee weeiee 42.6 | 42.3 | 42.5) 1.54] 1.55] 1.49 | 65.57 | 65.44 | 63.52 
Other wood products..........seeccceeceees 42.4 | 42.4] 42.6} 1.48] 1.41] 1.35 | 60.46 | 59.88 | 57.81 
Paper products viniac sca cos ce cs «10 oso sini slals eet 41.7 41.6 41.2 2.28 | 2.28 | 2.22 | 95.15 | 94.98 | 91.47 
Pulpiand paper mills.....).5 0 +e cece ce seer st 41.8 | 41.8] 41.3] 2.46 | 2.46] 2.39 ]102.67 |102.78 | 98.80 
Other paper products: ......4-- scene ese ce 41.4 | 41.3 41.0 1.81 1.80 1.75 | 75.13 | 74.21 | 71.92 
Printing, publishing and allied industries...... 38.8 | 38.7] 39.4] 2,40] 2.40] 2.32 | 93.25 | 92.87 | 91.44 
*Iron and steel products..........ccesceccscees 41.7 | 41.6 | 41.7] 2.26] 2.25 | 2.20 | 94.14 | 93.57 | 91.62 
Agricultural implements. .-........ce+s<-4 42.1 | 42.1 | 41.2} 2.38} 2.38 | 2.21 |100.12 |100.03 | 91.07 
Fabricated and structural steel............. 41.4] 41.0] 41.6] 2.19} 2.18 | 2.15 | 90.79 | 89.42 | 89.30 
Hardwareiand tools. 4.) 010.2 seca vesicles sie 43.0] 43.1] 42.8] 1.89] 1.87] 1.82 | 80.55 | 80.55 | 77.81 
Heating and cooking appliances............. 40.0 | 38.9] 40.2] 1.89] 1.90] 1.86 | 75.54 | 73.83 | 74.56 
TronjCaStings:- 50. deen eek decor cies sec 42.4] 42.0] 42.0] 2.14] 2.11] 2.06 | 90.53 | 88.71 | 86.48 
Machinery, industrial.................2000- 42.1} 42.3] 41.7] 2.10] 2.10] 2.03 | 88.51 | 88.96 | 84.53 
Primary: iron and steel... .<..<.ecsssese+ es Zl a 41.1 41.5 |] 2.69 | 2.67 | 2.64 |100.31 |109.65 |109.66 
Sheet metal products)... ..2.. 40 «mecee ce sss 41.7] 41.5] 41.9] 2.18 | 2.17 | 2.14 | 90.91 | 90.02 | 89.53 
Wire and wire products..............seeeee- 42.3} 42.0] 42.3] 2.17 | 2.18 | 2.14 | 91.94 | 91.68 | 90.43 
*Transportation equipment...............ee08- 42.6 | 42.7] 42.1] 2.81] 2.382 | 2.21 | 98.35 | 98.85 | 93.21 
AITcrart ang PATtSss-cdae sccees cncoeet reese 41.4] 40.8] 41.1] 2.22 | 2.19 | 2.13 | 91.79 | 89.44 | 87.67 
IMotoravehicles: ccasceeer st «csc conceit 45.5 | 46.1] 45.3] 2.59] 2.62 | 2.48 {117,83 |120.88 {112.55 
Motor vehicle parts and accessories......... 42.5 | 42.8| 42.5] 2.24] 2.24] 2.15 | 95.13 | 95.95 | 91.48 
Railroad and rolling stock equipment....... 39.9 | 39.6] 39.5 | 2.14] 2.15] 2.09 | 85.35 | 84.96 | 82.33 
Shipbuilding and repairing.................. 41.7 41.9 41.3 | 2.25 | 2.25 | 2.15 | 93.82 | 94.16 | 88.65 
*Non-ferrous metal products..........ceeeeeee. 40.8 | 41.1] 40.7] 2.21] 2.21] 2.16 | 90.18 | 90.87 | 88.01 
ALUMINUM PLOGUCUS cigs emcee acre eatceeaate 41.4] 41.6) 42.1} 2.01 | 2.01 1.92 | 83.17 | 88.65 | 80.78 
Brass and copper products.................- 41.3] 41.3] 41.5] 2.09 | 2.10] 2.05 | 86.44 | 86.75 | 85.00 
Smelting and refining... .....6<sscoecsenss 40.4 | 40.7] 40.0] 2.46] 2.46 | 2.42 | 99.37 {100.17 | 96.71 
*Electrical apparatus and supplies.............. 40.6 | 40.7} 40.7 1.95 | 1.94] 1.90 | 79.06 | 78.85 | 77.43 
Heavy electrical machinery and equipment} 40.9 | 40.1] 41.1] 2.19 | 2.17 | 2.14 | 89.63 | 87.01 87.81 
Telecommunication equipment............. 40.0 | 40.1 | 40.4] 1.74] 1.73 | 1.74 | 69.76 | 69.55 | 70.26 
Refrigerators, vacuum cleaners and appli- 
Rice Pie erate cette tereeio «elt ns eee 39.9 | 40.6} 40.3] 2.03] 2.04] 1.93 | 80.87 | 82.85 | 77.78 
Wire and cable...... sera vinistapereiand eniate aetere tne 42.2} 42.3] 41.7] 2.17] 2.14] 2.13 | 91.59 | 90.46 | 88.81 
Miscellaneous electrical products............ 40.6 | 41.1] 40.4] 1.84] 1.84] 1.80 | 74.74 | 75.52 | 72.53 
*Non-metallic mineral products.............-- 43.7 | 42.6 | 43.6 | 1.97 1.98 | 1.91 | 85.97 | 84.25 | 83.30 
Clay productee-mesauaa semen ene sein crane 42.8 | 42.1] 42.9 | 1.80] 1.82] 1.73 | 77.13 | 76.80 | 74.16 
Glass and glass products...............22+: 41.4 | 41.7-] 41.1] 1.98] 2.00] 1.91 | 82.04 | 83.22 | 78.49 
Products of petroleum and coal............... 41.9] 41.8] 42.0] 2.72] 2.74] 2.68 |118.99 114.54 {112.29 
Petroleum refining and products............ 41.9 | 41.9] 42.0 | 2.75 | 2.76} 2.71 {115.40 |115.89 /113.70 
SOMMICAL DFOCUGIAL. Cos icdesceee cs ae verses sek 41.1] 41.5] 41.3 | 2.16] 2.18] 2.10 | 88.91 | 90.65 | 86.68 
Medicinal and pharmaceutical preparations.| 39.6 | 40.2 | 39.9] 1.69] 1.69 | 1.62 | 66.81 | 67.93 | 64 42 
Acids, alkalis and salts...............eee0- 40.6 | 41.4] 41.0 | 2.50] 2.51 | 2.41 [101.53 |104.02 | 98.68 
Miscellaneous manufacturing industries........ 41.4] 41.4] 40.9] 1.60] 1.60 | 1.55 | 66.22 | 66.07 | 63.28 
Professional and scientific equipment....... 40.5 | 40.9] 40.5] 1.95 | 1.95] 1.85 | 78.86 | 79.65 | 74.88 
Construction............ Nett N as Sate sohnneents 41.2 | 39.9 | 40.6} 2.13 | 2.16 | 2.04 | 87.94 | 86.29 | 82.93 
Building and general engineering.............. 40.6 | 39.9] 389.8] 2.382 | 2.384] 2.24 | 94.42 | 93.32 | 88.94 
Highways, bridges and streets........... ..| 42.4] 39.9] 42.0] 1.80] 1.80] 1.72 | 76.09 | 71.95 | 72.34 
Electric and motor transportation............ 44.3 | 43.7 | 43.2] 2.01 | 2.00] 1.98 | 89.19 | 87.44 | 85.62 
SCHVICO ces eects ott se ore etch oy eco croc ae 37.9 | 37.7 | 38.4] 1.15 | 1.14] 1.10 | 43.48 | 42.99 | 42.41 
Hotels and restaurants...............ceeeeees 37.5 | 37.1] 38.2} 1.11 | 1.10] 1.07 | 41.49 | 40.93 | 40.81 
Laundries and dry cleaning plants............. 40.8! 40.8! 40.51! 1.08 | 1.08! 1.05 ! 44.08 | 44.10 | 42.57 


*Durable manufactured goods industries. 
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TABLE C-6 EARNINGS AND HOURS OF HOURLY RATED 
WAGE EARNERS IN MANUFACTURING 


Source: Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings, DBS 








Index Number of 


Hours Average Average Was mae even ) 


ered Worked Hourly Weekly 


Per Week | Earnings Wages Curent 1949 


Dollars Dollars 


$ $ 

MonthivzAwerago (O58. ne ete Moses tet sce. cece 40.2 1.66 66.77 160.0 127.7 

Monthliveaveraverloog. nueva oj te reeek tee ne. 40.7 1.72 70,16 168.1 132.8 

MonthiyeAverage 19C0 siete. satin. dhe toe ena seoiik « 40.4 1.78 71.96 172.4 134.5 

IMonthilvyeatverare lOOl iets sens te ces ocr ciciusces 40.6 1.83 74,27 177.9 1370 

Mont hilveAveravGsl 962 seen ssaeaiec tice eccciiene sncciee 40.7 1.88 76.55 183.4 140.1 
Last Pay Period in: 

PO GQRIV GS Vint Rete eyes 6 cick sateen atone vial Be sauder AiG eatieté 41.0 1.89 77.61 185.7 142.3 

LIT OW EE REE tre cio SSE: eas Yale Site eeeiele tie 41.1 1.88 77.52 185.7 141.8 

Alfa as apc a ant GRIDS Gok © Race eee eae 41.0 1,87 76,72 183.8 139.9 

PAID ISG Meee trie Meare ere ese oe eivicle piesraie eters vaca: 41.0 1.86 Moti 182.5 139.3 

DEDtCUMDEL eee et Man Nae oa ey AL LORY, 41.4 1.88 77.61 185.9 141.4 

WO ClODEL emer See icceietes ce eae aes ean. 41.3 1.89 77.96 186.8 141.6 

INO Ver berey-c- 8 tos wate: ciate carte One wnt « 41.2 1.90 78.09 187.1 141.8 

I ECEMUBE Gane ace cs cxegee ceiefesese Ae gee ssi ec cts 30.0 1,94 72.34 173.3 131.3 

LOGS TAMURA wey. ome cat ale tie aie oreiets «44a aayslecace eee Fs 40.7 1,92 78.26 187.5 141.9 

Eke FoRUaTaysa ee oe dhetone caper ne fe vek- co. oncyeh sisters a terasvencuavtes 40.7 1.93 78.45 187.9 142.3 

Ia Chinen cerne cisetisterete ores nis ttere al ste spoisreratee 40.9 1.93 79.01 189.3 143.1 

PAY Ube cemite sralarae ciate oi dtatete: eke < oistes d AS Ase. o0.8.6 41.0 1,95 80.05 191.8 145.0 

IML Vitis omer etaihe ¢-cvatnre mreterecvetete c osdhavs Savate en auavae > 41.1 1.95 80.26 192.3 144.8 





Nors:—The index of average weekly wages in 1949 dollars is computed by dividing the index of average weekly 
wages in current dollars by the Consumer Price Index. For a more complete statement of uses and limitations of the 
adjusted figures see Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings. 


*Revised. 
{Preliminary. 
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D—National Employment Service Statistics 


Statistics presented in the following tables relate to registrations for employment and 
vacancies notified by employers at NES offices. These data are derived from reports 
prepared in National Employment Service offices and processed in the Unemployment 
Insurance Section, DBS. See also Technical Note, page 652, July. 


TABLE D-1—UNFILLED VACANCIES AND REGISTRATIONS FOR EMPLOYMENT 


(Source: National Employment Service, Unemployment Insurance Commission) 








Unfilled Vacancies* Registrations for Employment 
Period ae 
Male Female Total Male Female Total 
End of: 
July 1958 ic c.c oh eototarecey Sataje aise 11,505 11,858 23,363 252, 853 119,157 372,010 
July CU) Sana Aaeen she erste 14, 235 14,317 28,552 185,527 106,965 292,492 
July UG GOB: cieeiceiotet tee tke 14,673 12,594 27,267 242,582 128,062 370,644 
July TOG ets cts te ca state cts, seat 15, 880 14,732 30,612 246,016 117,993 364,009 
July L9G 2 rressraieCsrersierni ejects aisieis ue 22,872 17,895 40,767 224, 452 113, 407 337, 859 
August L9G 2 ere joao ere Parcies ae 21,214 21,256 42,470 198,639 96,606 295, 245 
September 1962-0. geccces sce ae ve 20,197 20,658 40,855 188, 844 97,890 286, 734 
October LQG os taia crdecctere covet ate essere 20,137 17,399 37,536 232,316 105, 488 337,804 
November 19625, ssacccees > aera Jaan 22,077 19, 204 41,281 328,801 127,955 456,756 
December 1962). dec. ca cacao 14,281 13,638 27,919 473,575 137, 429 611,004 
January 19GB rr tie te aceon ae at 13,419 iooe 25,951 579, 205 163, 880 743 ,085 
Hebruaryay 1968teser te oner et aces cee 13,412 13,930 27,342 591, 207 163, 864 755,071 
March 1963 serueoatreseuetalaeinsves 16,085 16,459 82,544 584,889 158,307 743,196 
April 1963 Serreisiceiraer earute sites 24,675 20,458 45,133 502,327 149,907 652,234 
May 19GSee ccc ore ae tes 22,865 21,723 44,588 341,869 130,084 471,953 
June 19630) See me eae te cee 23.27 21,726 44,997 261,541 127,631 389,172 
July LOGS Oe etiecceeiees« 22,483 19,210 41,693 241,040 122,354 363,394 


(@)Latest figures subject to revision. 
*Current Vacancies only. Deferred Vacancies are excluded. 
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TABLE D-2—REGISTRATIONS RECEIVED, VACANCIES NOTIFIED AND 
PLACEMENTS EFFECTED DURING YEAR 1959-1962 AND DURING MONTH 
JUNE 1962 - JUNE 1963 


(Source: National Employment Service, Unemployment Insurance Commission) 








Year and Month 


Registrations Received 


Female 


Vacancies Notified 


Male 





Female 


Male 


Placements Effected 


Female 





Male 
VOD ORVGAT AR Meat tra, ee aerate oh nar, ee 2,753,997 
TL9G0MVSart re ee ere tee rons oats 3, 046,572 
IDS) 6 Le GES anne LRN G ee toa ne | oe nO 3, 125,195 
LO GZEY GRE te Ee os cate cas cde ees 3,177, 423 
1OG2— JUNG ae em EP kaneis oars deaede eae 231,507 
ANT Uni Ph cscs cheney ote Bein WG Heke CAREER PRETO 251,079 
Peed Fiche Re ee Re An a a 236,921 
September 220,755 
OCtODer ee tae sc hee 272,614 
November 321,696 
HD SCEML Dera nee ee re tae s Wea: 338, 121 
1LOG3=—JanUnrye eer eates ceeb aoc: cits 331,104 
PE DrUary ee we oes Onin amas 211,442 
IMigir Clive ttarc ms tee ene ers asain 209, 852 
DATS LIE Sete her Gee ene es cuaKet 210,392 
IME See Come eerie nce static nisvara aia. 215, 307 
ARQ Urs eat os cach artes aD SOC RRR 214,097@) 





“) Preliminary. 
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1,037,536 
1, 107, 427 
1,106,790 
ace 


100, 426 
114, 963 
104, 366 
98, 476 
103, 871 
113,014 
94,533 


111, 102 
75,073 
73,346 
81, 258 
90, 643 


102,741) 


92,346 
97,147 
102,784 
96,217 
101, 603 
86, 859 
58, 253 


100, 
81,217 


469,119 
544,795 


48,564 
56, 863 
63,558 
50,615 
45,949 
43, 840 
40,470 


35, 963 
31, 852 
35, 090 
39,149 
45,049 
49,961 


661, 872 
641, 872 
748, 790 
897, 285 


86, 218 
85,399 
89, 871 
91,653 
89,619 
74, 957 
57,541 


46 , 669 
39,378 
42,942 
58, 986 
88,778 
70, 852 


39, 253 
49,523 
50, 865 
42,692 
38,324 
33, 481 
39,613 


28,117 
23,755 
24,990 
26,378 
32, 272 
40,315 
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TABLE D-3—PLACEMENTS EFFECTED, BY INDUSTRY AND BY SEX, 
DURING JUNE 1963 


(Source: National Employment Service, Unemployment Insurance Commission) 











Change 
Industry Group Male Female Total ES apne 
Agriculture, Fishing, Trapping..................-.ceseee eee eee 14,031 12 ,476 26,007 +11 ,503 
BROT OS Uy i sacssBctcctete sere Vata opeteces eet thee lays one anoylsloeray dtotems ok stan fevacehs 3,890 31 3,921 — 2,120 
Mining, Quarrying and Oil Wells...................-.000 eee eee 1,045 68 1,113 — 407 
Metal Mininoamttnerc., eerrcccce te ag occa at aysatorcn esr eicrerancesevevorals 485 9 494 — 305 
Kuels: : So ivice¥e gia esha cthewcie s Ae cee Denes, Sane eheeu ne oe 215 29 244 a 6 
Non= Metall Mirna 67275. ean tne ceconcie ote are obey ota wiarasti eee once ate 223 6 229 — 109 
QuarryingaGlayszand Sande bits 1. taser «cick ete eitere rn ciake 63 4 67 —- 14 
IPTOSPECLING emcee hiee ace Gk oss oa ose eee as ote 59 20 79 + 15 
Manufacturing soe 3 .<s cosines anc coe ee. tee betas eee te 13 ,533 8 ,082 21,615 — 5,327 
Hoodsiand Beverages cas. ctusie,cc ciate eremie ae Sete euckioer ae 1,756 2,017 3,773 — 1,338 
MobaccomndlopaccoueLoduets, .- ser er enn pee ieee eee 9 i 16 — 1385 
Rubber: Broductare)) Sees «66s tote eis 5, eee 150 46 196 _ 55 
Leather Products. ao yoam cite cusiecet terre toe ee ee Pe aS 197 436 633 — 134 
Textile qroduets (except clouhing resem ee... eta ees. «ete 505 443 948 — 120 
Clothing: (texitlecand:. furm)hecsqacn ins ete ei nee ee ee ae 421 1,908 2,329 — 371 
Wood: Products. cs deceit olsec: poets Tete See oie A fe Le 977 211 2,188 — 347 
PRADEEP LOGUCTS Ms « o<\ccae Ahearn wsioe eae Pete tala ERE eee 929 336 1,265 — 302 
Printing, Publishing and Allied Industries 469 453 922 — 176 
Ironjand Steel Products i.e sean ae eee 2,623 381 3,004 — 1,155 
(PLANS DOLbAtLOMM EG ULPILeNuae tye seta ctane eerie eae erates tere 1,714 220 1,934 — 314 
INon=Herrous Metall Productas.c -asc-es2< ate eee me. ee eee 738 202 940 oo 80 
Miectirical -Apparatus/and Supplies... eae eee eee 524 627 Tea — 23 
INon=MetallheiMineraleeroductsas-- ete: oe eee enone 531 112 643 — 270 
Productsiopretroleummand« Coal asec. tees ae eee: 60 15 75 _ 32 
ChemicalbProductse:. at tance conto eee ee eee 517 281 798 — 254 
Miscellaneous Manufacturing Industries.......................- 413 387 800 — 381 
Constructions, cde. are ries Hee Seite «Meee eee eae 11,650 230 11,880 — 4,850 
General'Contractorsten ee eee ee ee ee ee HEME 155 7,932 — 3,665 
Speciale rade, @ ontrachors pee eee. ne a. ecient ee site 3, 873 7 3,948 — 1,185 
Transportation, Storage and Communication.................. 5 382 394 5,776 — 3,701 
-DrAansportatilononnencia ce ct cee cn eee ee ee 4,723 227 4,950 — 3,544 
STOLALG +t Pa aee eceene eile ato anata Ss wuieecnao re ern ee eee 328 44 372 _ 40 
Conimuinicationweancte chit eee sal eee eee Soll 123 454 — il7 
Publie Utility; Operatione.. 33.0000 e ee ee nee 290 73 363 — 289 
Trades ccd one oes eres ere A eee ee eo 7,716 4,403 12,119 — 2,956 
Wholesale 00 otic sare ecrarecete sate sonic ie tecice rece ee a ee 3, 456 1,054 4,510 = 

Roe tal ee. Sock cies tere are ake 1s ero Oe clare ee EL eee tee 4,260 3,349 7,609 — 2,040 
Finance, Insurance and Real Estate.........................-.. 622 1,146 1,768 — 270 
Servi x scce cea ee ey ae are eee ee ee OE 12 ,693 13 ,412 26,105 — 5,887 
Community orseubliciservice sees eee teen ee aaa 746 1, 282 2,028 — 671 
Government, Serviceteae ee eee ee eee 4,337 1,288 5,625 — 1,328 
FRIGCTER HIGHS ELVICE saree ee ee ne ee oe er en ee eee 1165 229 1,394 + 380 
Business\'Service: 5. eseteons es oor tania Mena ree ee nie: PAGe 587 1,749 — 928 
Personal (Services os soc tein ra ec oe ee ee re ee 5, 283 10, 026 15, 309 — 3,440 
GRAND TOTAL...... PO srt eA Oe OS Oe 70,852 40,315 111,167 —14,304 
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TABLE D-4—REGISTRATIONS FOR EMPLOYMENT, BY OCCUPATION AND BY SEX, 
AS AT JUNE 28, 1963 


(Preliminary) 
(Source: National Employment Service, Unemployment Insurance Commission) 
ee ee Oe 
| ———oOOOe, 


: Registrations for Employment 
Occupational Group 











Male Female Total 

Proressionallé; Managerial WOrkKerss, 4.60 cle choc ce aectlticas acc esh nome 9,302 2,158 11, 460 
Teri caley Onkcers #. 5 dem siete says dieser =: tae ee es En oe Pee 20,190 47,297 67,487 
SSLLCOIVY OF ROMA sin agh atv yotis dinsinynited 3.4.0 8s SoM eee ste s blk De cab amuses s 8,776 16,761 25, 537 
Personal & Domestic Service Workers.................cccecccceccceectes 28,011 23,474 51, 485 
Sie Man as Ga ee A a ae a ee oe re 943 1 944 
AWericulture, Hisping, Forestry (Mx. log.)c..ccdeone see con. docs ccubeeet. 6,083 955 7,038 
Skailledsandssemi-SkalleduWorlsersena: +s +s hae ee coe «Aeon ene 94,628 14,273 108, 901 
Food and kindred products (incl. tobacco)...........2--.seeceeereese 951 445 1,396 
HRextilesmclo things Obs Hated crcienyac cee oe es SA oe eae Hoe 2,099 8,519 10,618 
humiberand lamiben products. dace eon oe a sees Soke hee 9,584 94 9,678 
Ul paMaANeE nel sprinting) S46. .ees aceon teclee ann ees scion ae 986 385 ip eyAl 
eathenancdileather products i:snis. scien eee ~ eee ees diate eee 943 951 1,894 
See, GRACE iyoptolo lives tone Scinoo Mm acuruataned oeebnere noe 262 29 291 

VL e Galli On bela gs) aera many, 88 athe cie ei SRM PIE ORS 5 ye bate 8, 889 743 9,632 
Hlectricn] sees Sareea anaes een. Ee or ee Pale ee 1,961 849 2,810 
sransponts tion. QUIpMent .a-nesaaiet cht ere « ets es electro te 661 33 694 
Jib ebb oie. Uh Senay. RAE GEIGER anne Ree 30, Skee ee Se ee Sn Pde Ua a Wren Ie aed 2 Ee 2,075 
Construction. ot, cates ne ee os ce ee Ate ee. Ses eee 19, 488 6 19,494 
Eiransportation, (Except Seamen’).s (..).nis4 deleoe sete soils wees Sua ce sees 19,001 94 19,095 
Woramunmicationstcpublicnutilitiyee. sores welts tle. ees 6 ns ce ee 586 2 588 
iraderanG Service naeereesedatknies cc ac PCO ete ks a eA aes 4,514 1, 220 5,734 
Otherskaillediand.semi-skalledias.c: cass nave Peete Roba mec dda ee 15, 254 676 15,930 

UOT GUT C Timea a> sae ans A ees cis ae. 53 IRD JOS EE a Sekek STD 1,963 219 2,182 

EXD PLETE COS Mert Nere ieee eevee ISIE Gl S155 SKE ete Rie A sreces bine be 5,411 8 5,419 
OmskilledWiorkersce.ctesne 6 sc ahstiesincm soit ne eee coickitiameseowntakens 93,608 22,712 116, 320 
MOOCIaNCELODACCO Me ean eet ce meee ewe 3,025 6, 052 9,077 
lium enavaina berwproguctsmneey a. rr miee ioe cask... ea~ ousccnseee 7,144 280 7,424 
MeL allivy otek oem retry ee tecereusiete § evs Uti, ae Se SM schndy ees ssi, eee 3,477 393 3,870 
(CONSTTUCUL ON. nee Renee te See a Fea Leeson ONE aeis tosis dale ook blcies A(), SOD an Serre ese 40,495 
Othertinskilledsworkersecrer cee Cen te ee oe eae tee a eee 39, 467 15, 987 55, 454 
GRAN DPE OTA ie sake nah o ee ios eh oaatlo encod ane 261,541 127 631 389 172 
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TABLE D-5—REGISTRATIONS FOR EMPLOYMENT, BY LOCAL OFFICE AREAS, 
AT JUNE 28, 1968 


(Sourcr: National Employment Service, Unemployment Insurance Commission) 















Newfoundland.................-. 
Wormer Broolae.cne ene core ee 
Grand! Wallis isaccssu.cm percents 
Stagohn’st. .ritaresssene teens 


Prince Edward Island............ 
Gharlottetowne. dacs ene enee eee 
Summersid6*..... ee cee tsar eines 


Fa lafaxt eas baie Gea tel deronts 
IbiaWergi(sss). econ ck Sento ce Oe oe ae oe 
Kentvillepeierad. tose canoes. 
Tsai Vierpool tk peer. lieve cares 

New Glasgow 
Sport a ease anavaveces totter eteeberers's 
SY GNEY-sc. de. sas oc se niet eeetn oe 
Sydney Minesaeccscnsci. oc deme aes 
LEU OM) sane iaetetesrartate eens ohtele nats 


Bathurst ..cdecaceee cose timeiies 
Camp belltoniz.) Mrmecc c.5 2 eres 
Kdmundston............se0eess: 


Saint. John. weit. wee cs co otseeene 
St, Stephen. aencctas. cere erent 
Sussex yee tee tok cu cee ceseinene 
Woodstock iin = vis«.cc sect ec 


PY hagt: pane eee Bc ah Oe Oe Eee 


Meinl 
Causapscaller.ccteserer casein 
Chandler 52 'o. fame serene tameeen 


DCs eo crac Ressieisic nate na sinie's 
Lac Me@gantics J. sss saceenecadee 
oa Ma libaies si-srcicre sina c oles See 


Ma gg. aie, fen.ne seo Mucoeneeeae 
INGA GANG fare wee teracote eu ce ere eee 


teehee 
Montreal p;cen-tma ers uameeece 


Quebec Weenie aes cole ban eee 


Rivaereidu loup)...ses see eee 
Ro bervial. uaee hes creates ame 
Lavo aig alyipet sea Sie emer A Sie noid Ma 
Ste. Agathe des Monts........... 
Ste. Anne de Bellevue............ 
Bite) herbag.., 200, een ee 


St. SCAU mil boxsp ates eee ene coeeee 
Sept- Tea Ae ea ae eet 


Shawinizans press once eee 
Sherbrookes 0.0 ose ee 
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Registrations 

Office a) Previous 
Year 
June 28, | June 29, 
1963 1962 
Quebec—Concluded 

Sorel!.\. 2. « coaks Suet oeaeceg 1,186 830 
Thetford Minesiice, «11st eta 1,408 1,153 
TTrOIs- LV ClES tre cae aaaonee eas 3,513 3,310 
Wald! Orie oe eetieccce eater 1,611 1,493 
Valley fieldi&, ..wead-ne tl. anor ciee 1,929 1,291 
Victoriavilleysssemccccc emcees 1,270 1,161 
Ville St., Georges: ss ..2-2 ne ats 1,378 15522 
Ontario... Sanit eae 126,481 | 118,335 
AFNPVIOL. ch wae e's oatorn ale ie tea.ere see 219 223 
Barriess< docs sccc& ose ie antelee 778 998 
Bellevillesnachiaqe.Seaex coecienee oe 1,385 1,433 
Bracebridge ini... seam oats 518 580 
Brampton 1,163 868 
Brantford 1,768 1,907 
Brockville 425 483 
Carleton Place 264 270 
Chatha ties. ses aca cas eee ee cect 2,185 2,021 
CODOUrEL FR his as.cd screen ts oe en 675 657 
Collingwood). .... «see ee 440 365 
Cornwall Reese wnaciseatee oes ae as 2,345 2,443 
Niet bakew ct sae cratic cceae 306 396 
Bort) Erie. fi. sinsa0 asiea circle sere oe 506 392 
Fort, Frances:..c...waeetereresiees oe: 273 330 
Port: Willaims... cs. 0 etter cee 1,629 1,262 
Galt. othe ds Race aconlt ee depots 751 624 
GananOQues,..asccrccs eetices coeur 168 183 
Goderichet ss ence ccs oe Sete seca ere 289 316 
GuelphRstesccnies cass eeeae coals 980 1,440 
Hamilton: tecaies vie wee on ueens 8,703 8, 467 
Figwkes Dury. iccesese cs teases ccuidt 352 367 
Kapuskasing. ...2 <<. .sieemsiesiels ois 922 929 
Kenora. (asc saaictsslccattemioniaaaee 367 437 
Kangstonseehcaecuiwases teeeteee ca. 1,865 1,697 
i 621 749 
2,097 1,598 
929 649 
475 582 
174 146 
3, 786 3,286 
3,085 2,669 
Midland 9.. Rosah eee cheers 369 325 
NapaneG: va svoteasarunceme seks 278 286 
New Tiskeardin..sseseerte cnc 267 367 
Newmarket vase. coment ce meenes 923 1,263 
Niagara Halls enes. tee ce ee a 1,328 1,113 
North Bays cate.hsece shoes spe tan 1,102 763 
Oakville. Ree Secs ane nenimerts 512 711 
Orillia Re feescee teen estes ae 775 516 
Oshawa ea eee 4,500 3,062 
Optawaesreren sesteecetereee om ese 5,925 3,392 
Owen Sound seemac chee eres 968 958 
‘Barry Sound sen ane ceere eee eate 245 294 
Pembroke snaenc de eee eee 859 893 
Perth dacth cs eee enema oe ee 458 452 
Eeterborouchieee ascetics once 2,114 2,492 
PIiGtONs sashes to oie eon tee 141 130 
1,989 2,038 
650 478 
465 444 
339 285 
; 2,767 2,910 
, 747 746 
DAITIA: | Save cars cs Ser eerie te 1,873 2,281 
Sault Stem Mariete cacanaceeneces 1,990 2,107 
SLTMCOCG Peete Ceo eee ee aR 824 
Sioux bookouti cn seer oe ae ae eee ee 129 
Smithsylalla eee. eee eee 382 444 
Dtratlordsteace ae ee eee 415 528 
Sturgeon: lallsian semen sea eran 549 628 
Sud burycs secs cae eee 4,095 2,140 
Tillsonburghacsceeie meee cence 548 400 
A Bleabach tite peers ers isi esor Pets oovoemon 1,365 1,530 
‘EOrOntoeeenecice soos ee ioe 32,350 30,181 
SErentonia ose snepaent reac neers 893 656 
Walkentone: sae teen ne aterm 389 396 
Wallaceburg mec: «hus soe 265 521 
Welland t< eo cate cao secre 2,054 1,900 
Weston Lees oe BES eae ree eee 3,224 2,636 
Windsor saaeen cae eee 6,290 7,089 
Woodstock: ihiwngse eee eee 572 760 


Registrations 
@) Previous 

Year 
June 28, | June 29, 

1963 1962 
10,605 9,265 
1,839 2,450 
827 619 
7,939 6,196 
1,576 1,452 
859 766 
717 686 
14,605 14,358 
630 617 
555 510 
4,632 3,906 
157 333 
1,261 1,303 
359 343 
1,757 1,858 
512 520 
2,667 2,756 
496 845 
841 728 
738 639 
12,985 12,007 
1,014 953 
823 1,191 
657 846 
1,592 eae 
439 445 
2,946 2,535 
1,135 958 
2,754 2,678 
881 570 
260 127 
484 547 
130,374 | 114,484 
, 688 1,759 
337 310 
340 494 
ics 854 
714 558 
1,112 poe 
1,107 1,148 
2,200 2,259 
293 By 
1,295 888 
1,638 1,648 
498 541 
353 399 
942 630 
1,649 1,483 
2,236 1,998 
4,039 2,156 
2,546 2,617 
518 495 
561 510 
744 734 
719 689 
1,699 1,553 
573 578 
444 948 
449 422 
1,098 1,188 
453 469 
810 877 
52,212 42,782 
710 649 
845 733 
9,730 8,897 
1,694 2,257 
1,595 1,911 
USP 1,124 
2,528 2,313 
329 282 
712 539 
1,522 1,228 
1,295 972 
hook 1,671 
1,374 924 
1,198 1,086 
2,730 2,906 
3,859 3,603 
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TABLE D-5—REGISTRATIONS FOR EMPLOYMENT, BY LOCAL OFFICE AREAS, 
AT JUNE 28, 1963 


(Source: National Employment Service, Unemployment Insurance Commission) 











Registrations Registrations 
Office a) Previous Office a) Previous 
ear Year 
June 28, | June 29, June 28, | June 29, 
1963 1962 1963 1962 
Manitoba. <.....fecca. dade «ateeroaien > 16,701 13,747 || British Columbia................. 42,359 41,645 
SPAN GOs tere ciaieie inner niche tie cistatsts 1,150 , 150 GDMWaclterscuces vemias qackaitnes 960 1,305 
UD Eup linear ioteteret stertrovereraya tare’ Tu 599 Courtenayruons ve cweveciomenara ere §22 541 
Tiel lo eek, serene BOGOne See 196 150 @ranbroglk terse cccsemacre eae os 517 837 
Portage la Prairie. .:............- 445 581 Dawson Creek. 20% sets neice cies « 1,067 1,011 
PEUSUP AN er once teeter 251 260 ID UNCUN ssa ome tetera eet 530 616 
VVATITIU DOR Seer ceie a eee nips siete aiais 13,942 11,007 KMamloopseemerss omeisecenici mace 876 1,035 
Kelownasseciess8 s0s000%.00000%34 728 556 
Saskatchewan.................06: 9,682 10,088 Kitimat. 045 Sis setts eesieoaeatsst 96 96 
PISCOVAN oct. Perot a ies ccebiae’ 173 190 Mission: City S..02e00%% 000% aban se 840 825 
Ibloydminsters ee asred tales beck 195 144 NahaliiGs:itaaiisatescacetseocts 738 702 
IMDOBEIU AW ter cee etciteiae sare cress 833 798 INGISO nce rerat ec oiiecomern marc 553 545 
Werth Battleford (tee. i. ccsk ees 501 489 New Westminster................ 5,914 6,490 
IPTINCErALDErt ee sates cence 1,240 1,083 Penbictoicett tssanss aastatee sees 728 540 
CORINA acc reesais tne ta eeticieres tele a et2o 2,366 Port’ Alberni.ickt: oseeaissdete sec 584 622 
Paskatvoon css. sees ee ecnees 2,552 3,484 Prince: Georges sdesteiac04303 0520006 1,280 1,398 
Syate Currents se nese sce ace 337 308 Prince Rupertease.nesasee0snases 800 638 
IWGy DULI cates oe a tetere ows eer 158 166 Princetotieacs.tiscecsaans aves ss 385 262 
AY OLICHOD acej.yd ee treed eda hele oc nerets 968 1,060 Quesnel.n..c2.05s35s00% scacncaaant 559 903 
Deatlixs senteeness sc cee vantscetas 690 570 
PADOTUA S555 eee acascee cee 23,804 21,927 VMancOuvermscectsscstesssssss snes 20 , 062 17,970 
Bisirmoro see toes oe else tes 34 366 Wernony one c orc eae 751 844 
Calgary ern 1... ditete Soeeien ce dacs 8, 254 6,807 WACLOTIS Tee ene bre enterica ee 2,883 3,013 
Drunthellerss es, VFO reas ce. 292 320 Wihitehorsess.w 2 cite sats oe oe soles 296 326 
Hadmontonee trees tele te teeleeten 10,819 10,135 
One We SoC IR PE OMS 2: 195 SO0H CANA DATS Ties wes eeietes suk 389,172 | 357,308 
Grande Prairienaet on se eee. 930 870 
Meth pride erce. stieeielectovels wees 1,215 1,326 Waled tr.ieenmentinislsmlcevamr cent 261,541 | 237,747 
MedicinevHatear sartieencn ccs 868 823 
Red tDearcest esc ctr ce ces cites 886 890 Herniales eset seinsarcenitcisecisicaes 127,631 | 119,561 
Preliminary subject to revision. 
@)Ineludes 147 registrations by the Magdalen Islands local office. 
3)Winnipeg includes Sioux Lookout as of November 1, 1962. 
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E—Unemployment Insurance 


Unemployment insurance statistics are concerned with numbers of persons covered by 
insurance and claimants for benefit at Unemployment Insurance Commission local 
offices. The data are compiled in the Unemployment Insurance Section, DBS, from 
information supplied by the UIC. For further information regarding the nature of the 
data see Technical Note, page 439, May issue. 


TABLE E-1—ESTIMATES OF THE INSURED POPULATION UNDER THE 
UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE ACT 


Source: Statistical Report on the Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, DBS 











End of: Total Employed Claimants 
LD6S—A pril Wap, cyevers. «ace crore coke los siete sw ie ya's oueeiseehetetelaneaete eo oetotave's (eae 4,146,000 3,580,100 565, 900* 
IMAC TNs cig cit acd orwiavee a aNbia) Sole) olalarotevn aie lolais tometaketefetatopsionys tetera ther 4,223,000 3,537,700 685, 300* 
PEDTUATY. oes 5 gel sis reise jos tral eneseles class alattera tearoloiareis eyereterelictoveters' 4,246,000 3,525,500 720,500* 
JATUSE UIE os ox eer ore Sontrereciaia erin ole cre Sie oh Meeareperaeiere ci aetorn cha sistas 4,241,000 3,537,900 703, 100* 
1962—Decemibers ii... senreoiarsis eis oe etoieve ofepaisist tare reel, awe He ete i etakaks ie ale 4,212,000 3,620,000 592 ,000* 
Novem berinns.. 5% «sedicise oti ciciecheis c.g ere se. thebsemndecteeren © msteetels rete 4,094,000 3,719,800 374, 200* 
October. 22. < He cerca aie cinc/rowie ssc lcies eee ae yee ae ond rebera mie 3,991,000 3,746,900 244,100 
Sep bend Der isis dors. ave iss oo oie7e 6:3 vo aerein a Srermpelane oleveterener stars etek vattore: ayers 3,977,000 3, 779.200 197,800 
AUPUBE ine sare Soi eraveis'e o:esa/evaly'avgresaisare, a averellabaarsfeley smote atau tencicherers ores 3,995,000 3,796,300 198,700 
Sly isl eie sb deind ore ore cle srclergyslawe iis ve eit a eee tora tetercloretetogatepars svete 3,976,000 3,764,000 212,000 
Vane Behe cae ove Svieia oe asso Sse ress a gio eis wos ATARI ok wet a eye 3,954,000 3,739,700 214,300 
IME GY" rile css ocs ¢ Metera (616.2 Gieie GIS Who Seis ose bce wus tea no Sletckerele enstctetonsTo siete 3,889,000 3,625,100 263 , 900 
SA DEVLIN OSs a0 cies ciersiose Sew aes als 0.4 Sie,c= PR elctercien steten Ts eres eee 4,064,000 3,499, 500 564,500 





*By virtue of seasonal benefit class B, the claimant count during the seasonal benefit period may include a number of 
persons who were not represented in the insured population since last May. This explains, in part, unequal variations in 
the month-to-month movement of the employed and claimants. An additional factor is that the number of claimants is 
ascertained by actual count, in local offices across Canada, whereas the employed figure is an estimate. 
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TABLE E-2—CLAIMANTS CURRENTLY REPORTING TO LOCAL OFFICES BY 
NUMBER OF WEEKS ON CLAIM, PROVINCE AND SEX, 
AND PERCENTAGE POSTAL, MAY 31, 1963 


(Counted on last working day of the month) 
Source: Statistical Report on the Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, DBS 





Number of weeks on claim 


Province and Sex Total (based on 20 per cent sample) Percentage tee a ] 
clainants_ |———— | Postal ai ° o 

1-4 5-13 14-26 27 or more* cee 

Canadaeerre sc csiae mate 270, 892 86,651 84,780 70,748 28,713 36.1 263, 862 
Males eceviecocs. cates 185,998 59,520 61,463 47,477 17,538 39.8 181,219 
Meme lower. scons cet ce 84,894 2ielst DB ae i 23,271 1175 27.8 82,643 
INewloundlandcr.c.csemecee 8,518 1,746 2,954 3,072 746 71.5 9,885 
OH Coe et ah re ro oe 7,611 1,524 Aci PAl 2,755 605 72.4 8,781 

Mem ale ww. cctonee ae 907 222 227 317 141 63.7 1,104 
Prince Edward Island...... 1,101 303 308 391 99 61.6 919 
RIOT. caataa oes atecisve 740 211 197 262 70 69.2 607 

Mem ale atta. «ace cece 361 92 td 129 29 46.0 312 
INGVaAlSCOtlIa seen. see ee eaee 14,277 3,468 4,669 4,467 1,673 46.7 14,736 
BLOM cate raienerssereyetensvecose iil Haye 2,820 2,789 3,479 1,069 47.1 11,874 
HemMaAles Weyer nineerere 3,120 648 880 988 604 45.2 2,862 
New Brunswick............ 13,558 3,502 4,750 4,091 1,215 59,3 12,386 
ULC Se Siac cate ee Ors vie oie. 00 10,640 2,816 4,168 2,952 704 61.4 eat 
Bemalewee emacs Mere 2,918 686 582 1,139 §11 51.7 2,675 
Queheciwere sistance sehen 86, 284 28,425 27,915 21,330 8,614 33.8 80,528 
Maile ree atPicte ete scdiecesciars 62,054 19,714 21,139 15, 849 5,352 37.4 57,346 
MeIMAlGNA see a ca none 24, 230 8,711 6,776 5,481 3,262 24.5 23, 182 
OntariOweesin te cotter centers 81,248 28 , 879 2onoun 19,665 9,383 25.5 79,848 
Malorne. sna ate Bor 50,045 18,248 14,716 11,467 5,614 26.4 48 , 923 
Hemale ere seeicn ores oie20s 10,631 8,605 8,198 3,769 24.1 30,925 
Manitobamicnnee: sseieeienseo 2 12,820 3,852 4,014 3,800 1,154 34.7 12,570 
IMT EUG ieee site ieite: «5.3006 cays 8,546 2,635 250 0U 2,404 730 40.7 8,522 
HEIN AIG, eek. 2c eee 4,274 1 Pale I PBY! 1,396 424 22.9 4,048 
Saskatchewan.............. 6,138 1,561 1,741 1,974 862 47.2 6,669 
Malecrctitt sce ao 3,835 953 1,185 1,184 513 54.1 4,179 
Bemaleacmetacs corte ess 2,303 608 556 790 349 35.8 2,490 

Al Dert aie sarc snte cc tints s.oe 17,231 4,687 6,188 4,962 1,394 (ular 15,966 
Male Re: cen eee ss 12,037 3,329 4,626 3,299 783 66.2 11,199 
Memale. sce. Mites es « 5,194 1,358 1,562 1,663 611 61.1 4,767 
British Columbia’ ..22. 2.) 29,717 10,228 8,920 6,996 3,573 28.1 30,355 
Mia lowe... 2 see |. aoe eres, 19,333 7,270 6,139 3,826 2,098 32.5 20,077 
Wemales. sence mitt. 10,384 2,958 2,781 3,170 1,475 19.9 10,278 





*The bulk of the cases in this group were on claim from 27-39 weeks. 
Note: Values less than 50 subject to relatively large sampling variability. 
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TABLE E-3—INITIAL AND RENEWAL CLAIMS FOR BENEFIT, BY PROVINCE, 
MAY 1963 


Source: Statistical Report on the Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, DBS 








: Disposal of Claims and Claims Pending 
Claims filed at Local Offices St Mind ol Maa 


ONIN Total | Entitled | Not 
Total* Initial | Renewal | Disposed to Bae Pending 
oft Benefit Benefit 


Newtoundlandavea... sos face ee ae eee 3,650 Sloe 498 4,865 3,949 916 911 
Prince Edward Island..................6. 530 444 86 780 646 134 82 
NovarScO bia ..6: oo. asec setae ono rae 4,735 3,706 1,029 5,576 4,554 1,022 909 
New Brunswitk ucts cect emi ok 5,643 4,522 1,121 6,873 O20. 1,146 1,035 
Quebecrt: Wrest: denenictenn ce pete ae 40,288 27,725 12,563 43,794 34,790 9,004 11,382 
OntariOss ahs peer cs eee ee eee 40,572 26,550 14,022 43, 226 33, 20 10,022 10,640 
Manttobacaa. a thas oo tciee tee einen ee 4,793 3,644 1,149 5,535 4,021 1,514 1,134 
Saskatchewanergn. «cess catadere er nee ee 2,428 1,944 484 3, 248 2,594 654 540 
Albertach: eo scone meee es 6,539 4,629 1,910 8,349 6, 465 1,884 1,873 
British Columbia (incl. Yukon Territory) 13,733 9,380 4,352 15,043 10,895 4,148 3,083 

Total, Canada, May 1963............. 122,911 85,696 37,215 137, 289 106, 845 30,444 31,589 

Total, Canada, April 1963............. 175,594 125,017 50,577 190,717 163,112 27,605 45, 967 

Total, Canada, May 1962............. 138, 439 92,945 45,494 | 158,463 119, 826 33,637 31,3884 


*In addition, revised claims received numbered 41,359. 
tIn addition, 42,678 revised claims were disposed of. Of these, 3,604 were special requests not granted and 2,782 
appeals by claimants. There were 9,341 revised claims pending at the end of the month. 


TABLE E-4—BENEFIT PAYMENTS, BY PROVINCE, MAY 1963 


Source: Statistical Report of the Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, DBS 


Amount of 
Province Weeks Benefit 
Paid* Paid 
$ 
INewloundlangd.. gt<posne oteig vet oat erie eee RO PIE, Cert MST ee ee 92,198 2,267, 884 
Prince Eidward: Island . x ds0cetictss 20's bc SR Socios de Tee occas ee ee eee 14, 226 308,389 
Nova: Scotia: 4 200... 00 sdea Rats ca cas es Bee ia ego ers. eee eee teen ee 102,673 2,288,579 
New Brunswitk 74.04. sea gps oc casks a ae cue ite Me ok sc ge Pee cca oe eee Oe 110,382 2,528,299 
Quebec saso Bs fe vcs Bane Aa ats SROs Ie = Se Hey or ce ee 574,370 13, 455, 837 
Ontanios 6.3. 6.2285 on oc aa Shy oo obo RR oe eee Se ee eee 448,214 10,647,621 
Manitoba, 35. Xi Seereraic’e actor Satie dta 55/508 te cBinans 6 te Sa one, ae I eek ae a 84,729 2,016,537 
Daskatchewaniin tes eccc.d. Bebe gis smoke aie ay ace Gvcacds ee ease eee 48, 967 1,153,007 
Albertegeds s Gescs oct ee ecees Sara ee hee Ce re ely eee ee tee er ee 97,117 2,499,771 
British Columbia (including Yukon Territory). ....:...0.ecceccccccccdececcecceeves 159,752 3,980,688 
eee 

‘Hotal> Canada May I903). con cia ce eran aoe ee a ee ee 1,705,628 41,146,612 

Total, ‘Canada, April 1963... 2... 2 settee ee ee eee oe 2,328,024 57,583,100 
‘Potal)-Canada sMaysl9G gnc csitscten sete s te tee eee ee ee ee ae 1,893,197 45,409,414 





*““Weeks paid’’ represents the total of complete and partial weeks of benefit paid during the month. 
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SENIOR ADMINISTRATORS 


are required 


by the Department of Labour 


To assume responsibility for the administration of the new Manpower 
Consultative Service. 


Six positions will be filled carrying a salary range from $8,310 to 
$15,800 per annum. 


The Manpower Consultative Service will be responsible for the develop- 
ment of manpower adjustment programs necessitated by technological 
change within Canadian industry. 


The more senior positions will require evidence of familiarity with 
methods of research as well as knowledge of the impact of technological 
change in industry and experience in the field of industrial relations. 


Qualifications 


—University graduation in one of the social sciences 
and many years’ specialization in manpower analysis, 
industrial relations, personnel or related work at a 
senior level in industry, trade unions, university or 
government organizations, or in a consulting capacity. 


—At least one of the two more senior positions requires 
satisfactory knowledge of both French and English. 


Applications should be sent to the Civil Service Commission, Ottawa 4, 
referring to Competition No. 63-526. 
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F—Prices 


TABLE F-1—TOTAL AND MAIN COMPONENTS OF THE CONSUMER PRICE INDEX 
1957 Weighted 
(1949100) 


Calculated by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 








‘. Health Recre- 
ranspor- and ation Tobacco 
— Total Food Housing | Clothing | tation | Personal and 


and 
Care Reading | Alcohol 








BODY OAT eb os thst is ck 127.2 122.2 131.5 109.7 140.5 151.0 144.4 113.8 
HO GOV Galnaated ss cic citer 128, 4 122.6 132.9 111.0 141.1 154.8 145.6 115.8 
LO GAY CAT atric ieie sores ote paises 129.2 124.0 133.2 112.5 140.6 155.3 146.1 116.3 
HOGZS eS VOar seer es ane: 130.7 126.2 134.8 113.5 140.4 158.3 147.3 117.8 
NOP Nib A 55 BSS daas Stee 8 131.0 127.0 135.1 112.9 140.7 158.4 147.8 117.9 
AUICUS Deere erER CnLatnicr 131.4 128.4 135.1 112.7 140.8 158.2 147.8 118.0 
eptem Deripr ascetics «t 131.0 126.8 135.2 113.3 140.3 158.2 147.6 118.0 
Octobery. cece terete 131.5 127.2 135.4 115.6 139.9 160.0 147.8 118.0 
ING Vermberen trys chic 131.9 127.7 135.6 116.0 140.6 159.8 148.2 117.8 
TYEOCTIDEE sc05 tare tes Jee 131.9 127.8 135.7 115.8 140.2 159.8 148.2 117.8 
HOGS UANUAT Youre accra itt 132.0 129.0 135.9 114.7 139.8 159.8 148.6 117.8 
PeDruar yy cee teats + +1. 132.1 129.4 135.9 114.8 139.6 159.9 148.6 118.0 
MERCI Sayre eetrnste ee 132.1 128.9 136.0 115.6 139.6 159.9 148.6 118.0 
2) 859 | ESA tins os 132.3 128.9 136.0 115.7 139.2 162.1 148.0 117.9 
ee Seo tee tI Brahe: Fi 132.3 128.3 136.0 115.6 140.6 162.6 148.8 117.8 
JUNG cess cone oot ee 132.8 129.7 136.0 116.0 140.3 162.7 149.3 117.8 
VUly aoclabe core tate oche aisite 133.5 132.5 135.9 115.7 140.7 162.6 148.8 118.2 





TABLE F-2—CONSUMER PRICE INDEXES FOR REGIONAL CITIES OF CANADA 
AT THE BEGINNING OF JUNE 1963 


(1949=100) 
All Items =e | Se Set rans ee eee pA sot 
00 ousing othing j and per- {ation an an 

june me ae portation sonal care} reading | Alcohol 

St. John’s Nfld.@..... 117.4 | 119.3 | 120.0 | 116.8 115.2 112.6 123.6 156.9 152.2 101.1 
Dela lita Atee gains, tecsce 129.6 | 131.3 | 182.0 | 126.4 134.9 125.9 138.9 163.6 165.7 124.5 
Saint WObMe aces yee 1ZOROMalssn0 | 184.1 | 13i.2 132.3 123.9 145.8 187.0 154.0 124.5 
Monttealesircsiveseer: [0k aelocelelplozeee | looks 13d. 2 108.6 159.5 169.5 143.7 ltd! 
Ottawaaccdocncoercke So |) USBI GIL |] TBR ee yD 137.5 120.4 152.8 169.1 142.8 123.9 
EL OTONLO. face: ferences 13203 | 184.2 |) 18456.) 12856 140.2 12155 134.9 159.8 186.6 Wee 
WANING gece rs cence 129.1 | 129.4 | 130.1 | 129.9 128.6 120.8 134.1 174.8 139.0 120.3 
Saskatoon-Regina..... NPPERES |) AIPA REIN) IPASCEE i) aperiope 127.0 129.1 134.6 145.2 146.7 119.5 
Edmonton-Calgary...| 125.9 | 127.1 | 127.6 | 124.5 1D2hel 124.4 129.6 163.9 145.1 119.5 
Vanco tnvieranamereni. as 129.4 | 131.5 |) Lies |) 13032 135.1 119.4 139.9 150.6 149.4 120.9 


N.B. Indexes above measure percentage changes in prices over time in each city and should not be used to compare 
actual levels of prices as between cities. 


St. John’s index on the base June 1951 =100. 
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G—Strikes and Lockouts 


Statistical information on work stoppages in Canada is compiled by the Economics 
and Research Branch of the Department of Labour on the basis of reports from the 
Unemployment Insurance Commission. The first three tables in this section cover strikes and 
lockouts involving six or more workers and lasting at least one working day, and strikes 
and lockouts lasting less than one day or involving fewer than six workers but exceeding 
a total of nine man-days. The number of workers involved includes all workers reported 
on strike or locked out, whether or not they all belonged to the union directly involved 
in the disputes leading to work stoppages. Workers indirectly affected such as those laid 
off as a result of a work stoppage, are not included. For further notes on the series see 
page 103, January issue. 


TABLE G-1—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS, 1958-1963 








Strikes and Lockouts in Existence During Month or Year 
Strikes and |————— 


Hockous Duration in Man-Days 
Month or Year eginning Strikes and Workers 
ges co Lockouts Involved Man-Days ata 
Working Time 
LOSS cio dee See eee ee TS ove 251 259 111, 475 2,816, 850 0.25 
LOD Go aicasae woe Mereiets.is watel rete SEIS ore at eaten s ME Tee a 201 216 95, 120 2, 226, 890 0.19 
TOGO Sisets sisi taceneeiereterats wblerchars ee cage a eb agearet ag 268 274 49, 408 738,700 0.06 
TQ GS Faces eee Ie era Casta OE as Serie aka 272 287 97,959 1,335,080 0.11 
TOG 2 rire tarts sus, cuca Mana ars onerehaieua Metacstcsie sine 290 311 74, 332 1,417,900 0.11 
1962s Pune se. aacee one cle endae te aes eens «as 27 53 14,522 256, 210 0.23 
UL; § Spier ccs cera eres os ey eee 26 48 16, 867 133, 580 0.12 
AUgUst cewk ocean cotasieke eres os 37 57 11,565 74, 380 0.06 
DODLEMDEs sc a. Ue attradope or hits Marianist De 47 10, 509 121,930 0.12 
Octo bernie. tos ace tets 22 44 10,031 121, 230 Osa th 
Novem ben? t=. .2rc ater riders Seis 29 47 9,525 75,270 0.06 
December. sc eusecaee oa eee ae 14 28 3,565 55,110 0.05 
SLOGG2 BANUALY «5 ce noe ere etic leet 9 24 4,559 79,780 0.07 
Mebrvatyicand cose cal ae 22 Bi 7,002 75, 280 0.07 
Mare heat coco latte serra neers 18 32 5, 207 34,080 0.03 
‘April Soccs ees cece « cia a ae ero 25 42 8,562 47,180 0.05 
Maye. cee 1 oe ere ene 28 44 6,214 30, 300 0.02 
Hl: eee eee ror iog anne nedosc rots 40 63 7,302 78, 400 0.07 


*Preliminary. 


TABLE G-2—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS, TABLE G-3—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS, 


JUNE 1963, BY INDUSTRY JUNE 1963, BY JURISDICTION 
(Preliminary) (Preliminary) 
Strikes Strikes 
Workers AB Fema, Workers 
Industry and Man-Days Jurisdiction and Man-Days 
Toe eenete Involved Loel-buts Involved 
INGOROSLTY: site crt te is te 1 120 720 
i Newfoundland.......... 4 174 2,730 
Mines... . +0 sceessese 5 1,034 7,660 Prince, Hd ward dlisland Melt. aati alc <cas.<--00seliueeanee 
Manufacturing.......... 27 3,040 31,840 Nore ae eee eet 1 677 1,350 
F ews Bruns wicket 424.755 |bto aioe oid. eee all ee 
Ss eS 4 pee Quebsob!.; 2.108 1 aw 13 2,972 "| 18.530 
Transpn. & utilities..... 3 391 3, 470 Ontario. howe ben. 38 3,610 | 47,060 
rademaeee cts ere ne 8 108 830 pete Fe Pe re eee tenet cree nares ea eerie ee mete cee 
‘ askatchewan.......... 1 150 600 
Finance Dal sees Oe aes Tae [BRS COR Eh Aes Seg aber ee i 953 5, 280 
DEVICE area nor 2 104 1,070 British Columbia....... 4 165 2, 830 
lediioy higyexohachson eae ashMtee dal by coees collecomoodeka|lcoctaeacer KRederaleme ose tee 1 1 20 
All industries....... 63 7,302 78, 400 All jurisdictions. ... 63 7,302 78, 400 
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TABLE G-4—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS INVOLVING 100 OR MORE WORKERS, JUNE 1963 


(Preliminary) 





TF ll Tee 


Industry 
Employer 


Location 


ForESTRY 
Henry Selin Forest Products, 
Nassau Lake, Ont. 


Solbec Copper Mines, 
Stratford Centre, Que. 


Mineral Fuels 

Dominion Coal No. 18 
Colliery, 

New Victoria, N.S. 


MANUFACTURING 
Food and Beverages 
David & Frere, 
Montreal, Que. 


Textiles 
Moose River Mills, 
Acton Vale, Que. 


Clothing 
B.VY.D. Company 
St.-Romuald, Que. 


Wood 
Canada Flushwood Door, 
Terrebonne, Que. 


Furniture and Fixtures 
Ideal Upholstering, 
Montreal East, Que. 


Paper 
Domtar Packaging, 
Toronto, Ont. 


Metal Fabricating 
Hart & Cooley Ltd., 
Fort Erie, Ont. 


Transportation Equipment 

Northwest Industries, 

Edmonton, Cold Lake, 
and Namao, Alta. 


CoNSTRUCTION 

Toronto & District Marble 
Tile & Terrazzo Contract- 
or’s Assoc., 

Toronto, Ont. 


Toronto and District Trade 
Contractors’ Assoc., 
Toronto, Ont. 


Kingston Builders’ Exchange, 
Kingston and area, Ont. 


Ottawa Builders’ Exchange, 
Ottawa, Ont. 


THE LABOUR GAZETTE 


Union 


Carpenters Loc. 2995 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Steelworkers Loc. 6256 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Mine Workers Loc. 7557 
(Ind.) 


Commerce Employees 
Federation (CNTU) 


Textile Worker’s Union 
Loc. 1576 (AFL-CIO/ 
CLC) 


CNTU 


Upholsterers Loc. 388 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Upholsterers Loc. 402 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Chemical Workers Loc. 
595 (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Steelworkers Loc. 3952 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Machinists Loc. 1579 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Bricklayers Loc. 31 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Terrazzo Workers’ Help- 
ers Loc. 56 (AFL-CIO) 


Plasterers Loc. 117 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 
I.B.E.W. Loc. 115 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Labourers Loc. 527 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 


@ AUGUST 1963 


Workers 
Involved 


120 


(6) 


172 


677 


529 


319 


264 
(22) 


237 


415 


278 
(13) 


100 


253 


556 
(200) 


253 


401 


525 


Duration in 


Man-Days 
June | Accu- 
mulated 
720 720 
3,870 | 15,790 
1,350 | 1,350 
4,760 | 4,760 
2,230 2,230 
790 790 
710 3,550 
2,490 | 2,490 
5,560 | 5,560 
2,000 | 2,840 
5,280 | 5,420 
9,480 | 9,590 
4,300 | 4,300 
6,420 | 6,420 
6,830 | 6,830 


Starting 
Date 


June 17 
June 24 


eee eer roes 


June 
June 


> 


June 5 
June 13 


on! 
i= 
— 
te 
bob 


see eres oee 


see eee woes 


ee 


Major Issues 


Result 


Removal of foreman, work- 
ing conditions, safety, senior- 
ity in hiring, other grievances 
~Return of some workers, 
replacement of others. 


Wages, union security, other 
benefits in first agreement~ 


Suspension of four workers 
for alleged refusal to perform 
work assignment~ Normal 
operations resumed with 
exception of suspended 
workers. 


Wages, hours~ 


Wages, working conditions~ 
Wage increase, improved 
fringe benefits. 


Wages, union recognition~ 
2c. an hr. or 5% on piece 
work, union recognized. 


Wages, hours~5¢ an hr. in- 
crease lst.-yr., 5¢ an hr. 
2nd.-yr., 6¢ 3rd.-yr.; reduc- 
tion in weekly hours from 
50-48. 


Wages, hours, job reclassi- 
fication, pension plan~3¢ an 
hr. increase on basic rate, 3¢ 
an hr. every six months to 
maximum of classification, 
new job classifications to be 
set with increased rates. 


Wages, compulsory over- 
time, working conditions~ 
6¢ an hr. across the board 
Ist.-yr. 4¢ an hr. 2nd.-yr. 


Wages, modified incentive 
bonus plan~ 


Wages, seniority rights~ 


Wages, retention of present 
system of hiring~ 


Wages~ 


Wages in a new agreement~ 


Wages~ Wage increase of 10¢ 
an hr. immediately, 7¢ May 
1964, 8¢ Nov. 1964. 
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(Preliminary) 
ee ee ooaoaoaoaoDaoaaoaaooaoaaaaaeaeaeaeaeaeeeeoooooe=®=$S$SSSS SS 


Duration in 


Industry Man-Days Starting 
—_ Workers |~——_|_ Date Major Issues 
Employer Union Involved — ~ 
—_ June | Accu- | Termi- Result 
Location mulated| nation 
Date 
Several general contractors, |Bricklayers Loc. 7 330 | 3,300 | 3,300 | June 17 |Closed shop clause in 
Ottawa, Ont. (ABE-OLO/CLE), Fs ee tO Se eee r agreement~ 
Poole Construction, Labourers Loc. 890 150 600 600 | June 25 |Non-union sub-contractor~ 
Saskatoon, Sask. (AbD -ClO/ CLC) sek) | cece vee cera 
TRANSPN. & UTILITIES 
Transportation 
Several automobile dealers, |Teamsters Loc. 847 (Ind.) 148 | 3,330 | 20,940 | Feb. 6 |Union security, voluntary 
‘Toronto; Ont ik TR |e eRe PA ee a | ee | ne tote eente tte dues check-off ~ 
Gibsco Transport, Teamsters Loc. 879 (Ind.) 242 120 120 | June _ 5 |Union recognition~Pickets 
Hamilton, Ont. June 5 |withdrawn. 





Figures in parentheses indicate the number of workers indirectly affected. 
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Department of Labour Today 


Municipal Winter Works Incentive Program 


1962-63 program provided 6.1 million man-days of work, almost 
400,000 more than number during 1961-62 program; 145,200 men 
were hired during period of program—October 15 to May 31 


The Municipal Winter Works Incentive 
Program provided an estimated 6,171,606 
man-days of work during the period October 
15, 1962 to May 31, 1963. This was almost 
400,000 more than the number provided 
during the period of the 1961-62 program: 
5,784,374. 

An estimated 145,202 men were hired 
during the period of the 1962-63 program, 
compared with an estimated 145,471 during 
the previous winter’s program. 

Under this program the federal Govern- 
ment offers an incentive to municipalities 
to undertake public works projects during 
the winter by paying 50 per cent of direct 
payroll costs incurred during the period of 
the program on accepted winter works proj- 
ects. Projects accepted during the 1962-63 
season totalled 8,075, compared with 8,247 
under the 1961-62 program. 

All of the provinces, as well as the 
Yukon and Northwest Territories and a 
number of Indian Bands, participated in 
the 1962-63 program. Several of the prov- 
inces provided a supplement to the federal 
contribution as a further incentive. Prince 
Edward Island, Ontario, Saskatchewan, 
Alberta and British Columbia contributed 
25 per cent of direct payroll costs; Quebec 
40 per cent of direct payroll costs. British 
Columbia contributed an additional 25 per 
cent in respect of wages paid to persons 
employed under the program who had been 
receiving welfare assistance for a specified 
period; Manitoba 25 per cent of direct 
payroll costs in respect of unemployed 
persons not entitled to unemployment insur- 
ance who were employed on accepted proj- 
ects, and 50 per cent in respect of persons 
who had been getting social allowances 
for a specified period before they were 
employed under the program. 

The estimated total cost of projects dur- 
ing the period of the program was $291,- 
817,000, compared with $244,763,000 in 
1961-62. The estimated direct payroll cost 
of projects during the period of the pro- 
gram was $91,392,000. In 1961-62 it was 
$81,395,000. The estimated federal Govern- 
ment share of direct payroll costs was 
$45,294,000 compared with $40,417,000 
during the previous season. 

In the number of man-days work esti- 
mated to have been provided during the 
period of the program, Quebec led the 
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provinces by a large margin: 2,843,145 man- 
days compared with 1,262,876 man-days for 
Ontario, the next province on the list. 

The number of man-days work provided 
in other provinces was estimated to be: 
British Columbia, 607,446; Alberta, 593,- 
839; Saskatchewan, 421,031; Manitoba, 
224,876; New Brunswick, 72,735; New- 
foundland, 66,567; Indian Bands, 28,028; 
Northwest Territories, 2,640; and Yukon, 
120; 

In the number of men estimated to have 
been hired, Quebec’s lead was still more 
striking—68,488 compared with Ontario’s 
225303. 

Quebec also headed the list of proj- 
ects accepted, with 2,386. Participation by 
other provinces or territories, in descending 
order of number of projects accepted 
was: Saskatchewan, 1,561; Ontario, 1,529; 
Alberta, 919; British Columbia, 799; Mani- 
toba, 343; New Brunswick, 179; Newfound- 
land, 126; Indian Bands, 85; Prince Edward 
Island, 64; Nova Scotia, 59; Northwest 
Territories, 23; and Yukon, 2. 

The Municipal Winter Works Incentive 
Program will be in effect again during 
the coming winter. But a number of changes 
designed to increase its effectiveness were 
announced by the Minister of Labour in 
the House of Commons on June 10. The 
changes were: 

—A raising of the ceiling on the federal 
incentive payment for buildings and major 
renovations from $50,000 to $100,000 in 
order to help municipalities to plan the 
inclusion of larger buildings in the program. 

—An increase in the incentive payment 
from 50 per cent to 60 per cent of payroll 
expenditures for municipalities in designated 
areas, to encourage a higher level of winter 
employment in those areas. 

—A shortening of the period of the 
program, formerly 74 months, to 6 months, 
November 1 to April 30 inclusive. 

When announcing the changes, the Minis- 
ter said the duration of the program was 
being shortened “in the full expectation 
that just as much or more can be done 
to better effect in this shorter period of 
time.” To further this objective, he said, the 
program was being announced at this early 
date so that municipalities would be able 
to advance their planning for next winter 
as much as possible. 
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From the Labour Gazette, September 1913 


D0 Years Ago This Month 


Wage increases widespread in Eastern Canada, few in Western 
Canada, in second quarter, 1913. Some reductions in hours 


Wage increases, some up to 10 per cent, 
were widespread in Eastern Canada during 
the second quarter of the year, it was 
reported in the LABOUR GAZETTE of Sep- 
tember 1913. A number of reductions in 
hours of work were also reported. 

In Western Canada, however, wage in- 
creases were few. 

“Considerable railway construction work 
was in progress, which provided employ- 
ment for a large amount of unskilled 
labour,” the report said, “but the general 
financial stringency resulted in the curtail- 
ment of much municipal work, and for 
this reason there was much unemployment 
among the labouring class, more particu- 
larly in Western Canada.” 

The largest group of workers to receive 
an increase was made up of about 9,000 
employees of the CPR’s mechanical depart- 
ments on Eastern lines. The increase 
amounted to about 10 per cent, and affected 
machinists, boilermakers, blacksmiths, brass- 
workers, buffers, sheetmetal workers, steam- 
fitters, plumbers, general car builders and 
carmen employed in the running department 
in the shops from Port Arthur to Saint 
John. 

Only one wage change was reported in 
the mining industry, and this affected 500 
above-ground labourers employed by the 
Acadia Coal Company in Westville, N.S., 
and the immediate neighbourhood. An in- 
crease of about 10 per cent went into effect 
on June 1, raising the scale for this class 
of employees from a range of $8.50 to $12 
a week to a range of $9 to $13. “The com- 
pany also reduced the price of explosives 
6 cents per pound, which means an addi- 
tional increase for the miners,” the Gazette 
said. 

A number of wage increases and some 
reductions in hours affecting more than 
9,000 employees in the building trades were 
reported. Upwards of 2,400 workers in the 
clothing trades were given increases in wages 
during the quarter. 

In Toronto, a strike of some 200 garment 
workers came to an end with a partial 
settlement that gave an increase of 10 per 
cent to general operators and of 20 per 
cent to cutters. 
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A strike of 2,000 garment workers in 
Hamilton was settled after 11 days, and as 
a result pressers received a scale ranging 
from $14 to $18 a week instead of the 
previous $12 to $15 a week. 

Weather conditions were generally fav- 
ourable for the Western grain crop, the 
LABOUR GAZETTE said, and in mid-August 
it was estimated that 12,000 men would be 
required for harvest work in Manitoba, 
where the crop was not good; about 26,000 
in Saskatchewan, where the crop was ex- 
cellent; and 18,000 in Alberta, where crop 
prospects were also very good. It was re- 
ported that in Saskatchewan there was very 
little trouble in getting the men required. 


Price Index 


During the second quarter of 1913 prices 
in Canada remained stable, but in January 
the Department of Labour index of prices 
was 3 per cent higher than it had been 
a year earlier. 

The Lasour GAZETTE published a sum- 
mary of a report by the Department of 
Labour Statistics of the Board of Trade 
of the United Kingdom regarding rents and 
retail prices of foods paid by workmen in 
Great Britain and [reland. The British 
report included a survey of food prices in 
a number of other countries, and the 
GAZETTE published a table comparing food 
prices in the various countries. 

The table showed that, using 1900 as 
the base year, food prices in the United 
Kingdom had reached 109 by 1911, but in 
Canada they had reached 136. The greatest 
rise was in the United States, where an 
index number of 139 was reached. Figures 
for 1912 were incomplete and were not 
given for some countries. In the United 
Kingdom, however, the index in 1912 had 
jumped up to 115; in Canada it had reached 
151, an increase of 15 points in one year. 

The country in which the increase in 
prices of food between 1901 and 1911 
(figures for 1900 were not available) was 
smallest, and the behaviour of prices most 
erratic, was Australia. There, the index, 
after reaching 109 in 1902, rose and fell 
several times, and in 1911 was only 103. 
Food prices in that country, however, 
jumped to 116 the next year, 1912. 
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NOTES OF CURRENT INTEREST 


Automation Protection Plan Feature of Longshore Agreement 


An “Automation Protection Plan” that 
permits the industry to take advantage of 
opportunities for automation and mechaniza- 
tion in exchange for extra job security for 
the union’s members is the feature of a 
settlement last month of two disputes on 
the West Coast. 

The Minister of Labour has described 
the agreement as “a precedent-setting settle- 
ment in the longshore industry in Canada, 
and a notable development in Canadian 
industry generally”. 

The disputes, between the International 
Longshoremen’s and Warehousemen’s Union 
and the Shipping Federation of British 
Columbia, and between the same union 
and the British Columbia Wharf Operators’ 
Association, had been going on for more 
than a year. The disputes went through 
the conciliation officer and _ conciliation 
board stages, and through further direct 
negotiations before agreement was reached 
on August 6. 

When releasing details of the settlements, 
the Minister said the settlement reached was 
a splendid illustration of negotiations be- 
tween labour and management in a situation 
where technological change and new meth- 
ods of operation have complicated working 
conditions in industry. 


Agreements Expired Year Ago 


The ILWU and the Shipping Federation 
have been bargaining for several years over 
reduction in the number of employees re- 
quired to work cargo by mechanized 
procedure on deepsea ships. In negotiations 
over renewal of the agreements that ter- 
minated on July 31, 1962, union demands 
for a master agreement covering all phases 
of the industry became a major obstacle. 
Operators and coastwise docks were drawn 
into the bargaining. 

The settlement provides for two master 
agreements effective for three years from 
August 1, 1963. The Shipping Federation 
agreement covers deepsea longshoremen on 
ship work and ancillary groups, and applies 
to the larger part of the 2,400 union 
members in the industry. The agreement 
with the Wharf Operators’ Association 
applies to dock work and coastwise work 
formerly covered by a number of agree- 
ments with individual employers. 

The two agreements were negotiated 
jointly and provide for increases in dock 
rates to give parity with ship rates over 
the three-year term, for identical and port- 
able fringe benefits between the two agree- 
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ments and for interchangeable dispatch 
of employees in all phases of work covered 
by both agreements. 


Automation Protection Plan 


Under the Automation Protection Plan 
the union conceded substantial reductions in 
gang sizes on mechanized operations for 
ship work. The employers agreed to protect 
present union members on both ship and 
dock work from loss of employment oppor- 
tunity because of technological change, by 
the following procedures: 


1. A guarantee of employment based on 
35 hours per week (this had been established 
by the previous Federation agreement). 


2. Supplementary pension totalling $10,- 
800 at $300 per month for union members 
with at least 25 years service who may be 
retired at age 62 before 1969. 


3. Supplementary pension totalling $7,200 
at $100 per month for union members with 
at least 25 years service who before 1969 
retire voluntarily after age 62 or on normal 
retirement at age 65, or for a member 
with at least 15 years service who retires 
on disability at any age. 

4. Retraining and relocation required by 
effects of technological change. 


The employers also agreed to: 


—General wage increases totalling 44 
cents an hour over the three years, and 
settlement pay in lieu of retroactivity for 
the Federation agreements which expired 
in 1962. 

—Increased differentials for skilled classi- 
fications. 

—RIncreases in dock work rates to achieve 
parity with ship work rates over three 
years, requiring adjustments up to 60 cents 
an hour for some groups. 


—Pension payments of 16 cents a union 
man-hour to be paid under the Wharf 
Operators’ Association agreement, as pre- 
viously established under the Shipping Fed- 
eration agreement, with employers in the 
Association given credit for any payments 
being made to their existing pension plans. 


—Minor improvements in fringe benefits 
under the Federation agreement such as an 
increase of 1 cent an hour for the welfare 
plan, and acceptance of identical fringe 
benefits by the Wharf Opeartors’ Associa- 
tion. 


The union agreed to reorganize and re- 
duce the size of deepsea ship gangs. With 
few exceptions there have been 13 men 
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to a gang (11 for discharge work at 
Vancouver). Now the basic minimum gang 
will be 8 men, and additional men will be 
added as required, such as an extra winch 
driver, 2 to 4 extra holdmen on loose cargo, 
and a lift truck operator in the hold. For a 
number of operations, mainly on bulk 
cargoes, smaller special gangs will apply, 
and there is provision for shift work on 
mechanized bulk operations including grain. 

A single arbitrator would deal with any 
disputed manning, except the eight-man 
basic gang, and with disputed manning for 
new operations. Manning will be determined 
according to principles of safety, avoidance 
of speed-up and undue work burden, and 
employment of all the men necessary but 
no unnecessary men. 


Honour Bill Jenoves on Completion 
Of 60 Years as Trade Unionist 


William “Bill’? Jenoves, President of the 
Toronto and District Trades and Labour 
Council since 1940 and one of the General 
Vice-Presidents of the CLC since the merger 
convention in 1956, was honoured at the 
Labour Council’s annual Labour Day ban- 
quet. 

He has completed 60 years as a trade 
unionist, 42 years as business agent of 
Toronto Local 2 of the Bricklayers, and 
22 years as Council President. 

He was a Vice-president of the Trades 
and Labour Congress from 1947 until it 
merged with the Canadian Congress of 
Labour. 

Mr. Jenoves came to Toronto with his 
parents from Scranton, Pa., in 1896. In 
1899 he left school and became a brick- 
layer’s apprentice, becoming a fully qualified 
bricklayer and joining Local 2 of the Brick- 
layers, Masons and Plasterers’ International 
Union in 1903. 

After holding most of the offices in the 
Local in turn, he became President in 1912. 
He worked in the United States for a time, 
but came back to Canada at the end of 
the First World War, and became business 
agent of the Local, a job he still holds. 

Mr. Jenoves is a charter member of the 
Toronto Building and Construction Trades 
Council. 


Frank Drea, labour reporter for the 
Toronto Telegram, has joined the Canadian 
staff of the United Steelworkers of America 
and will act as assistant to Murray Cotterill, 
Publicity Director. Mr. Drea was the first 
Canadian to win for his publication the 
Heywood Broun Award. 
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Congress Legislates to Provide 
Arbitration of U.S. Rail Dispute 


Six hours before the scheduled August 29 
beginning of a nation-wide railroad strike 
in the United States, President Kennedy 
signed into law a bill providing for binding 
arbitration of the two key issues in the 
protracted work-rules dispute: train-crew 
size and the continued employment of 
firemen that the railroads thought were no 
longer needed. 

It was the first time in U.S. history that 
Congress had legislated compulsory arbitra- 
tion in a specific dispute. 

The bill, introduced in the Senate, went 
through all stages in both houses in less 
than a week. The Senate passed it by a 
vote of 90 to 2, the House by a vote of 
286 to 66. 

Six weeks earlier President Kennedy had 
suggested that the dispute be arbitrated by 
the Interstate Commerce Commission. The 
Senate rejected this proposal and substituted 
its own arbitration bill. 

The new law provides for: 

1. Appointment of a seven-man board of 
two members each from the railroads and 
the unions, and three public members, 
selected by the parties, or in the event of 
disagreement on this point, by the President. 

2. Board hearings lasting up to 90 days 
and leading to binding settlement of the 
two main issues of train-crew size and 
firemen’s jobs. 

3. Adoption of the arbitration award at 
the end of another 60 days. 

4. An additional 30 days in which no 
strike is permitted over secondary issues. 


In effect, the law prohibits a strike for 
six months. The parties have that period 
in which to negotiate a settlement of several 
Jess critical issues. But at the end of the 
six months, the five operating rail unions 
would again be free to strike. 


Armand Larivée of Asbestos 
Named CNTU Vice-President 


The Confederation of National Trade 
Unions last month appointed Armand Lari- 
vée to the vice-presidency left vacant by the 
death in July of Daniel Lessard (L.G., 
Aug., p. 656). 

Mr. Larivée is President of the National 
Federation of Mining Industry Employees 
(CNTU), of which he has been a member 
since 1935, when he began work at 
Canadian Johns-Manville Co., Limited, at 
Asbestos, Que. He was elected a director 
of his local in 1945, and President in 1958. 
He has also been active in the Sherbrooke 
Central Council of the CNTU. 
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Old Age Assistance Recipients 
Increase During Second Quarter 


The number of persons in Canada receiv- 
ing assistance under the Old Age Assistance 
Act, and the number receiving disabled 
persons’ allowances both increased in the 
second quarter this year. The number re- 
ceiving blind persons’ allowances decreased 
during the quarter. 

Old Age Assistance—The number of per- 
sons receiving assistance under the Old Age 
Assistance Act increased from 103,159 at 
March 31 to 103,310 at June 30, 1963. 

The federal Government’s contributions 
under the federal-provincial scheme totalled 
$9,480,718.04 for the quarter, compared 
with $9,491,314.90 in the preceding quarter. 
Since the inception of the Act, the 
federal Government has contributed $298,- 
524-537/.07. 

At June 30, the average monthly assist- 
ance in the provinces ranged from $58.83 
to $62.84. In all provinces and the Terri- 
tories the maximum assistance paid was 
$65 a month. 

Disabled Persons Allowances—The num- 
ber of persons receiving allowances under 
the Disabled Persons Act increased from 
50,621 at March 31 to 50,712 at June 30, 
1963. 

The federal Government’s contributions 
under the federal-provincial scheme totalled 
$4,885,423.65 for the quarter, compared 
with $4,877,761.94 in the preceding quarter. 
Since the inception of the Act, the federal 
Government has contributed $113,063,- 
957.44. 

At June 30, the average monthly allow- 
ance in the provinces ranged from $63.56 
to $64.64. In all provinces and the Terri- 
tories the maximum allowance paid was 
$65 a month. 

Blind Persons Allowances—The number 
of blind persons receiving allowances under 
the Blind Persons Act decreased from 
8,634 at March 31 to 8,595 at June 30, 
1963. 

The federal Government’s contributions 
under the federal-provincial scheme totalled 
$1,215,983.96 for the quarter, compared 
with $1,218,596.77 in the preceding quarter. 
Since the inception of the Act, the federal 
Government has contributed $41,783,493.47. 

At June 30, the average monthly allow- 
ance in the provinces ranged from $58.71 to 
$63.82. In all provinces and the Territories 
the maximum allowance paid was $65 a 
month. 


In Parliament Last Month 
(page numbers refer to Hansard) 


Announcement of the Government’s in- 
tention to establish a trusteeship over the 
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Canadian maritime unions operating in the 
Great Lakes and the St. Lawrence Seaway, 
in accordance with a recommendation in 
the report of the Norris Industrial Inquiry 
Commission (see page 775) was made by 
the Minister of Labour on August 1, the 
day before Parliament adjourned (p. 2880). 


The Minister said, however, that owing 
to the short time since the report had been 
issued, the only type of legislation that 
could have been prepared for immediate 
parliamentary action would have been 
general enabling legislation empowering the 
Government to take the necessary action 
under orders-in-council. Instead of taking 
this course, he said, “a decision has been 
taken to press ahead with the preparation 
of detailed legislation that is within the 
power of Parliament to enact, and which 
will be introduced for the immediate atten- 
tion of the House on our return at the 
end of September.” 

The names of the six new members of 
the Atlantic Development Board were 
announced by the Secretary of State on 
August 2 (p. 2998). (A recent amendment 
to the Atlantic Development Board Act 
increased the number of members of the 
Board from. five to eleven.) The new 
chairman is Jan Malcolm MacKeigan, Q.C., 
of Halifax, replacing Michael Wardell, who 
had been chairman since January 24 and 
who remains a member of the Board. 

Among the bills introduced and given 
first, second and third reading during the 
month were: Bill C-91, to provide for an 
increase in the sessional allowances of 
members of the Senate and the House of 
Commons and in their allowances for in- 
cidental, travelling and other expenses 
(p. 2743, 2748 and 2790); and Bill C-92, 
to increase the salaries of judges of the 
Supreme Court of Canada, the Exchequer 
Court of Canada and the superior and 
county and district courts of the provinces 
Cp. 2706s277 1 -ande 2790): 

Among the bills that passed third reading 
was Bill C-72, to provide for the establish- 
ment of an Economic Council of Canada 
(p72954 ).. 


CORRECTION—In the July issue, page 
557, in the article on the fifth meeting of the 
National Technical and Vocational Training 
Advisory Council, it was stated that the 
Minister of Labour, Hon. Allan J. Mac- 
Eachen, officially opened the new Northern 
Alberta Institute of Technology in Edmon- 
ton. The Minister brought greetings and 
participated in the ceremonies, but the 
official opening function was carried out by 
Hon. E. C. Manning, Premier of Alberta. 
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The Norris Report 


Hon. T. G. Norris, Industrial Inquiry Commission on Disruption 
of Shipping, recommends immediate imposition of temporary 
government trusteeship over maritime transportation unions 


Immediate imposition of a temporary 
government trusteeship over the maritime 
transportation unions in Canada, or the 
maritime transportation sections of unions, 
was the main recommendation of Hon. 
T. G. Norris, who sat as an Industrial In- 
quiry Commission on the Disruption of 
Shipping (L.G., Aug. 1962, p. 908). His 
report was made public on July 15. 


The trusteeship should be imposed by 
special federal legislation. In the term “mar- 
itime transportation” the Commission in- 
cluded also the operation of tugs, dredges, 
barges and ferries. 


Among other recommendations, Mr. 
Justice Norris proposed rigid enforcement 
of the statutory prohibition against hiring 
halls, a ban on strikes and lockouts during 
the period of trusteeship, training of seamen 
by vocational schools, and that collective 
agreements in the maritime transportation 
industry terminate at the end of the shipping 
season, not in the middle of the year. 

Nearly half the report was devoted to a 
chapter entitled, “Banks—His Dealings with 
Union Funds—His Methods and Control.” 
At the end of this chapter, Mr. Justice 
Norris said: 

[Hal C.] Banks [President, Seafarers’ Inter- 
national Union of Canada] is capable, decisive, 
egocentric, intolerant and ruthless. He is of the 
stuff of the Capones and the Hoffas of whom 
the dictators throughout history, from the 
earliest times to the totalitarians, Hitler and 
Stalin, are prototypes. He is a bully, cruel, dis- 
honest, greedy, power-hungry, contemptuous of 
the law. In his mouth, the use of the word 
“democracy” is sheer blasphemy. For him the 


“big lie” and the failure to remember are ever- 
ready weapons and shields. 


Having read the evidence on this inquiry, one 
can readily accept [Michael] Sheehan’s [founder 
and first President, Canadian Maritime Union] 
statement that Banks referred to the members 
of his union as “dumb bastards,” for, brain- 
washing them as he did, he treated them as 
such. 

Mr. Justice Norris blamed Canada Steam- 
ship Lines for giving countenance to Banks’s 
methods. 


Board of Trustees 


Mr. Justice Norris recommended that the 
trustees should be three in number, none of 
whom should represent the labour organiza- 
tions or the shipowners concerned in the 
disputes on the Great Lakes and the St. 
Lawrence Seaway that led to the appoint- 
ment of the Commission. 
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“If the board of trustees is not an inde- 
pendent one, its consideration of matters 
under trusteeship might resolve itself into 
either a conflict between protagonists, leav- 
ing the chairman to make decisions; or a 
one-sided united front of interested parties 
against the chairman,” the report said. 

“I suggest that the chairman should be 
a person with wide legal experience and that 
an effort be made to have as a member of 
the board an economist with special knowl- 
edge of labour problems. The third mem- 
ber of the board could very well be a person 
with experience in transport,’ Mr. Norris 
said. 

The trustees would have power to set up 
separate advisory councils consisting of rep- 
resentatives of seamen and representatives 
of shipowners, but the functions of such 
councils would be strictly advisory. 

The report recommended that the duties 
of the board of trustees would comprise the 
following: 


(a) To administer existing collective agree- 
ments, with such amendments as appear neces- 
sary from this report and as may be approved 
by the Canada Labour Relations Board. 


(b) To supervise the re-negotiation of subse- 
quent collective agreements by negotiating com- 
mittees democratically elected by the members 
of the unions concerned. 


(c) To take such steps with regard to the 
unions, after consultation with the seamen’s 
advisory council, as may be necessary to bring 
about an assurance of democracy in the unions 

[A revision of the constitution was 


included. ] 
(d) To operate the hiring halls and place- 
ment operations of the unions. 


(e) To reform, when necessary, the adminis- 
tration of existing welfare plans. 


(f) Generally to administer the business of 
the unions. 

(g) To take all steps possible to bring about 
integration of the unions under trusteeship. 
ee 

The Norris Industrial Inquiry Commission 
began its hearings on August 7, 1962 and, 
with a year-end recess from December 20 
to January 7, continued with little inter- 
ruption until March 15, 1963, with a special 
sitting at Ottawa on April 11, 1963. Hear- 
ings were held at Toronto, St. Catharines, 
Montreal and Ottawa. 


By the time closing arguments were 
presented at its 107th sitting, the Commis- 
sion had heard 187 witnesses. Some 839 
exhibits were filed, and the transcript of its 
proceedings occupied 16,332 pages. 
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The trustees would have the widest 
powers, which would include the power to: 


(a) Take over all the assets of the unions 
and of all holding companies and building 
companies in the names of which any such 
assets are vested, and the assets used by welfare 
plans of the unions. 


(b) Investigate the financial affairs of the 
unions, including their bank accounts. 


(c) Provide for the operation of the unions 
in such manner as [the trustees] consider in 
the best interests of the seamen and the public. 

(d) Dismiss officers and employees of the 
unions and appoint others. [The report recom- 
mended that the President and other senior 
officers of the SIU of Canada, and the present 
administrator of the SIU Welfare Plan, should 


not be continued in office or employment in 
the union.] 


(e) Effect proper economies in the operation 
of the unions. 

The trusteeship act should provide 
against the transfer of union assets from 
the time of the publication of the report 
until the trustees have taken office. It should 
also prohibit, during the period of the 
trusteeship, all strikes and boycotts which, 
in the opinion of the trustees, would 
adversely affect the operation of the unions 
under trusteeship. The formation of new 
unions of maritime transportation workers 
during the period of trusteeship should be 
prohibited. 


Other Recommendations 


Other recommendations of the report 
were that: 


—Until the trustees have assumed office, 
the provisions of Section 157 of the Canada 
Shipping Act and other sections of the Act 
that prohibit the operation of hiring halls 
be rigidly enforced, “that when the trustees 
have assumed their duties, the operation of 
those provisions be suspended, and _ that 
thereafter the Canada Shipping Act be 
amended to provide for the operation of 
hiring halls for maritime personnel under 
strict government supervision.” 


—The Canada Shipping Act should be 
amended to permit the check-off, with 
proper safeguards. 


—The matter of the harassment of Ca- 
nadian vessels in United States ports might 
very well be referred to the International 
Joint Commission for study and report. 


—The Industrial Relations and Disputes 
Investigation Act be amended to provide 
that, “when there is an issue to be decided 
as to bargaining agents or collective agree- 
ments, a government-supervised vote of 
those members of unions affected shall be 
taken within 30 days of the end of every 
shipping season;” that collective bargaining 
agreements shall end at the end of the 
season and not in the middle of the year; 
and that no employer may enter into an 
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agreement with an uncertified bargaining 
agent. (“This would prevent the kind of 
organizing Banks has been conducting since 
he came to Canada, viz., through pres- 
sure on the employers to the exclusion of 
any real participation by seamen,” Mr. 
Norris remarked. ) 


—The Industrial Relations and Disputes 
Investigation Act should also provide that 
a union may not be certified as bargaining 
agent for seamen if it has among its mem- 
bers both licensed and unlicensed personnel, 
and it should prohibit collective agreements 
between shipping companies and unions that 
have in their membership both licensed and 
unlicensed personnel. 


—There should be legislation to provide 
for the government supervision and inspec- 
tion of employee welfare plans. 


—There should be repeal of the section 
of the Annual Vacations Act that states 
that the Act does not apply to “employment 
under a collective agreement entered into 
after the coming into force of this Act 
and containing provisions, approved by the 
Minister, for the granting of an annual 
vacation with pay.” 


—Arrangements should be made for the 
training of young seamen in the vocational 
schools of the provinces, especially since 
such training will become more important as 
vessels acquire more mechanical equipment. 


Earlier in his report Mr. Justice Norris had 
written: 


The SIU has two classes of members— 
probationary and book members. There is no 
system of apprenticeship. Probationary members 
may speak at meetings, but have no vote. There 
Is no justification for maintaining a segregation 
of members in this way, for the differentiation 
between members is not based on shipboard 
qualifications, but is purely arbitrary. There are 
no qualifications or tests of skill as between 
the two classes. The only requirement for 
advancement from the probationary member 
class to the regular or book member class is 
that the seaman shall have served eighteen 
months as a probationary member. 


The larger ships that ply the Great Lakes 
are fitted with more complicated propulsion 
machinery and electric auxiliaries than the older 
types of lake vessels and the navigation equip- 
ment is more varied and complex. The field for 
technically trained personnel and the need for 
some system of training of seamen is apparent. 
The union does not provide any proper course 
of training for new seamen and it would appear 
that this is not within its field. Such being the 
case, there is no reason for maintaining the 
class of probationary members. When _ the 
union takes in probationary members, it takes 
them in as prospective new union members, 
not prospective new seamen. 


It would seem that the emphasis should be on 
the opportunity which exists among seamen for 
shipboard promotion, and there is need for a 
system of training under government super- 
vision so that seamen may be taught subjects 
to round out their general education and fit 
them to take training to the end that they may 
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obtain certificates as mates, masters or marine 
engineers. The history of trade-unionism on the 
Great Lakes indicates that this cannot be left 
to any union. It should be undertaken by gov- 
ernment with the co-operation of management 
and labour so that graduates would take their 
places as full members of one of the trade 
unions, ... 

—The trustees should study and deal with 
the maintenance of two classes of union 
members, the heavy fees exacted, and the 
denial of the right to vote at meetings. 


—Amendment of the Canada Shipping 
Act to provide for proper supervision of 
manning. The manning of vessels, which has 
been treated by the SIU as a matter for 
bargaining with the shipowners, is not a 
matter for collective bargaining but, under 
the Act, “a matter for the owners and 
masters of ships and should be subject to 
strict government regulation.” 


—Provision should be made that the 
constitution of every union whose members 
are employed in any maritime transportation 
undertaking over which the Parliament of 
Canada has jurisdiction shall be deemed to 
assure to members the right of access to 
the courts in cases where there is injustice, 
and that the fact that proceedings have been 
instituted by any such member shall not 
make him liable to disciplinary action by 
the union. “This inquiry has shown the 
need that members have proper protection 
from injustice on the part of union officials 
who obtain control of unions,” the Com- 
missioner wrote. A provision in the SIU 
constitution against recourse to the courts 
“is particularly oppressive when it is applied 
to prevent the righting of an injustice aris- 
ing out of prejudice on the part of union 
officials who hear the member’s complaint 
or when there is no ready access to union 
appellate tribunals .. .” 


—There should be provision in the con- 
stitution that no member may be fined, 
suspended, expelled or otherwise disciplined 
by the union or any of its officers except 
for non-payment of dues, unless such mem- 
ber has been served with written specific 
charges, given a reasonable time to prepare 
his defence, and afforded a full and fair 
hearing. 


—The St. Lawrence Seaway Act should 
be amended to provide that a labour organ- 
ization which disrupts the operation of the 
Seaway in violation of a collective agree- 
ment should be liable to pay a substantial 
penalty, e.g., $10,000 a day. The Act should 
prohibit secondary boycotts. A shipping 
company, owner, master, member of any 
crew, or any other person who causes a 
vessel to be left in such a position as to 
hinder transit in the Seaway or render it 
unsafe, should be made liable to pay a sum 
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($20,000 is suggested) for each day during 
which such offence continues, or in default 
of payment, to imprisonment for one year. 

—Special counsel should be appointed “to 
review all the facts available with a view 
to ascertaining whether charges should be 
laid in the provinces of Quebec and Ontario 
against Banks, [L.J.] McLaughlin [SIU Vice- 
President] and others for conspiracy to 
prevent by unlawful means persons who 
wish to work in the business of shipping 
from working, and by such means unlaw- 
fully interfering with interprovincial and 
international trade.” 

—In connection with labour disputes, 
particularly when charges are laid, it should 
not be possible to have such charges with- 
drawn when a strike has been settled. Once 
laid, charges should be pressed to a convic- 
tion or an acquittal. In other words, the 
legal process should not be used as a 
weapon in collective bargaining, the Com- 
mission said. 


On the question of taking steps to have 
Banks deported, Mr. Justice Norris, after 
remarking that “the mere removal of him 
from Canada would not be a solution to 
the basic difficulty,” said that Banks, who 
had been granted the status of a landed im- 
migrant in 1954, now has a Canadian 
domicile. He may not be deported unless 
he falls “within the very limited class of 
cases” referred to in Section 19 of the Im- 
migration Act, “and this Section, limited 
as it is, does not apply to him.” 

There would seem to be some failure in co- 
ordination between the provisions of the 
Immigration Act and the provisions of the 
Canadian Citizenship Act in that, as in the 
case of Banks, a person having the status of a 
landed immigrant and having acquired domicile, 
but nevertheless having been refused citizenship 
on serious (other than mere technical) grounds 
(such as general lawlessness), may acquire a 
right to remain in Canada by mere effluxion of 
time. While this would seem to be a matter 
which should have the attention of Parliament, 
it is, in the opinion of the Commissioner, an 
incident only in the larger problem... 


Background to Dispute 


The first chapters of the 318-page report 
give an account of the events that led up 
to the struggle between the Seafarers’ In- 
ternational Union of Canada and other 
maritime transportation unions on the Great 
Lakes and the St. Lawrence Seaway, and 
describe the persons involved. 

In a chapter headed “Earlier History,” 
an account is given of the struggle that 
began in 1944 between the Canadian Sea- 
men’s Union and the Seafarers’ International 
Union of North America, to which the 
American Federation of Labour had just 
granted jurisdiction over seamen in all 
waters of North America, including Canada. 
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The fight between the SIU and the CSU 
continued until in December 1950 the 
Canada Labour Relations Board found that 
the CSU, being Communist controlled and 
directed, was not a trade union with the 
meaning of the Industrial Relations and 
Disputes Investigation Act (L.G. 1951, 
psig0)} 


The present struggle, Mr. Justice Norris 
wrote in the subsequent chapter, had its 
inception with the effort of Banks to sub- 
stitute the SIU for the National Association 
of Marine Engineers as bargaining agent for 
engineers on lake vessels. In October 1958, 
Banks set up the Licensed Division of the 
SIU of Canada, and in February 1959, the 
Canada Steamship Lines signed a collective 
agreement with the SIU Licensed Division in 
spite of the fact that that company had a 
collective bargaining agreement with 
NAME. 


In July 1961 the CLRB refused the SIU’s 
application for certification as bargaining 
agent for marine engineers because of 
“frauds committed by the SIU” (L.G. 1961, 
p. 916). In spite of this decision, and in spite 
of the valid agreements with NAME, all the 
shipping companies except Upper Lakes 
Shipping and its subsidiaries entered into 
collective agreements with the SIU Licensed 
Division. 

In 1962 vessels of Upper Lakes Shipping, 
which were manned by the Canadian 
Brotherhood of Railway, Transport and 
General Workers and the Canadian Mari- 
time Union, were subjected to harassment 
and their crews to beatings and intimidation. 
In retaliation, the CBRT, bargaining agent 
for employees of the St. Lawrence Seaway 
Authority, enforced a boycott against SIU- 
manned ships and disrupted shipping on the 
St. Lawrence Seaway System (L.G., Aug. 
1962, p. 908). Mr. Justice Norris details this 
occurrence in a chapter headed “Events 
Precipitating This Inquiry.” 


Hal C. Banks 


The chapter headed “Banks—His Deal- 
ings with Union Funds—His Methods and 
Control” takes up 158 pages of the 318- 
page report. It opens with a biography of 
the President of the SIU. 


Banks was born in Iowa, U.S.A., on Feb- 
ruary 28th, 1909. Prior to coming to Canada, 
he had been in San Francisco and had been 
Assistant to Harry Lundeberg who was then 
the Secretary-Treasurer of the Sailors’ Union 
of the Pacific, a division of the Seafarers’ 
International Union of North America. Lunde- 
berg was also President of that International 
Union. 

Banks came to Canada in 1949 and was 
first organizer and then administrator of the 
Canadian District of the Seafarers’ International 
Union of North America, his responsibility 
being directly to the Executive Board of the 
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Seafarers’ International Union of North Amer- 
ica. From 1949 to 1954, the Canadian District 
was operating under administration. In 1954, 
the Canadian District obtained a constitution 
from the Seafarers’ International Union of 
North America which governed the operation 
of the Seafarers’ International Union ... In 
1957, Banks became Secretary-Treasurer of the 
Canadian District. In 1961, the Seafarers’ Inter- 
national Union of North America, Canadian 
District, became the Seafarers’ International 
Union of Canada and was then completely 
autonomous with Banks as President. 


“Banks” history in Canada has, from the 
early beginnings, been a history of union 
strife marked by acts of violence,” the 
report says. 


Later the report says: 


Everything he did was for one purpose only— 
to maintain his hold on the seamen and to 
increase his own power. Contemptuous as he 
was of his members, he became contemptuous 
of public opinion, feeling sure that he would 
retain power in his union by all the means of 
control referred to, and could, with the support 
of his own parent body, whose president was 
high in the councils of the AFL-CIO, and with 
the suport of the ILA, the MTD [the Maritime 
Trades Department of the AFL-CIO] (directed 
by Paul Hall and himself) and the MEBA 
[Marine Engineers Beneficial Association], con- 
tinue to harass in the U.S. ports the only ship- 
ping company that had the courage to stand 
out against him and his gangsterism. 

The facts that the president of his parent 
body supported him, and that the largest lake 
shipping company controlling the competitive 
situation in lake transport gave countenance to 
his methods, encouraged him to believe that 
public opinion was of no importance and that 
he was immune to successful attack. 


In his conclusions to the report, Mr. 
Justice Norris said in part: 


It should always be remembered that this 
strife, all this lawlessness—the unlawful picket- 
ing, the intimidation and violence in Canada 
and the United States, all the litigation in 
Canada and the United States, the international 
difficulty requiring the attention of the heads 
of two great nations—is not an effort to right 
any wrong nor to assist seamen, but is part of 
an irresponsible campaign to maintain one 
rapacious and violent man, Banks, in power as 
a dictator. 

The combined effort of the unions supporting 
Banks is to hold for him monopoly control of 
all the seamen and over all the shipping com- 
panies, and consequently over all maritime trade 
on the Great Lakes and St. Lawrence River 
System. 


Banks gained his absolute control in his 
union through the misuse of union funds, 
the hiring halls, the Do-Not-Ship and 
Report-of-Charges cards, and the welfare 
fund, the report says. “He and his union 
operated the Vacation Pay Plan unlawfully 


and contrary to the directions of the 
Minister of Labour. 
“Under Banks’ control,’ Mr. Justice 


Norris continued, the SIU has become “less 
and less a trade union and more and more 
a mere hiring agency, operated by Banks 
through fees extracted from the wages of 
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the crew members supplied through the hall. 
An effort is now being made to bring 
vacation pay under the sole control of the 
union, and if this trend continues, it is 
within the bounds of reasonable possibility 
that the next step will be an effort to have 
the seamen’s wages paid to the union for 
distribution. Thus Banks’ control over the 
maritime labour force would become 
absolutenow. .% 


It was at the conclusion of this chapter 
that Mr. Justice Norris likened Hal Banks 
to “the Capones and the Hoffas.” 


Hiring Halls—“The SIU hiring halls are 
the most important of the devices through 
which Banks exercises control over the SIU 
membership,” the report says. 


The collective agreements in force with 
the lake carriers state that hiring may be 
dene through the office of the union, or 
the Seamen’s Section of the National Em- 
’ ployment Service; or, if the union is unable 
to supply men within three hours of sail- 
ing time, the company may itself engage 
them. Evidence given before the inquiry 
showed that in practice all hiring is done 
through the SIU hiring halls. 


This complete union control over hiring, 
the report says, was achieved through the 
“National Shipping Rules” adopted in 1953. 
These rules do not form part of the collec- 
tive agreements, and are not referred to in 
the collective agreements, and are not a 
part of the union constitution as such. 
“Rule ’5 . is the fundamental one. It 
specifies that all men must register to ship, 
and all jobs must be filled through the hiring 
hails 


DNS and ROC Lists and Cards—‘“One of 
the most cruel and oppressive instruments 
of control used by Banks was the DNS (Do 
Not Ship) Lists and ROC (Report of 
Charges) cards, which latter, as was made 
abundantly clear in the evidence, are a 
mere sham to camouflage by an appearance 
of fairness, a system which had been con- 
demned by the courts,” the report says. 


Evidence was given before the Commission 
that up to January 4, 1951, some 2,042 seamen 
had been placed on the DNS list .... At the 
rate that seamen were being placed on the 
DNS list up to January 1951, it is quite likely 
that another 2,000 or so seamen had been added 
to the list by 1954. 

Banks gave evidence that in 1954, the DNS 
list was destroyed and a “Report of Charges” 
system was introduced. There was ample evi- 
dence that the “Report of Charges” system was 
nothing more nor less than a continuation of 
the old DNS list system. It would appear that 
this oppressive system was applied in the case 
of a great many more seamen between 1954 
and 1962. 
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Violence and Intimidation—Under the 
heading “Violence, Intimidation and 
General Lawlessness,’ Mr. Justice Norris 
devotes seven pages of the report to an 
account of beatings and acts of intimi- 
dation in connection with the struggle 
between the maritime transport unions. 
“Through the story of these lawless acts as 
to which evidence was given, there was one 
factor common to all, viz: that the 
victims were either in active opposition 
to the SIU, or were associated with com- 
panies or unions that opposed the SIU, or 
were otherwise in disfavour with the SIU. 
In some cases, the persons responsible for 
these acts indicated that they were members 
of the SIU, or that their activities were on 
behalf of the SIU.” 


The Welfare Plan—The report calls the 
SIU Welfare Plan “an instrument whereby 
Banks has been enabled to maintain and 
increase his control over the members.” It 
criticizes the lack of proper supervision of 
the plan by the trustees of the welfare plan, 
some of whom were appointed by the union 
and some by the shipping companies. 


In his criticism of the trustees, the Com- 
missioner says that it does not “involve any 
question of their personal integrity.” But 
“the failure of the trustees in the perform- 
ance of their duties as such not only placed 
the plan in jeopardy, but . . . it was possible 
for Banks to use the plan as an instrument 
of control over the members of the union.” 


The Vacation Pay Plan—‘The vacation 
pay plan was another means through which 
Banks exercised control over the union 
members,” says the Commissioner. 

The Annual Vacations Act, passed in 
1958, established the right of an employee 
who fulfils the service requirement pre- 
scribed in the Act to an annual vacation 
with pay, and, on termination of employ- 
ment, to vacation pay in respect of any 
period of employment for which a vacation 
had not been granted. The Act provided 
also that it would not apply to employment 
under a collective agreement containing 
vacation provisions approved by the Minister 
of Labour. 

The collective agreements entered into 
with the shipping companies in the fall of 
1960 contained a provision that the com- 
panies were to remit vacation pay to the 
SIU Vacation Pay Fund. Application was 
made for the Minister’s approval of the 
annual vacation provisions. The Minister 
was not prepared to approve a plan that 
placed the distribution of vacation pay in 
the sole control of the union, and set out 
four conditions necessary for approval. The 
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first was that a union-management board 
of trustees should administer the vacation 
pay plan. 

The failure of the companies, once the 
vacation pay plan had been approved by 
the Minister of Labour, to accept any 
responsibility for carrying it out is criticized 
by Mr. Norris. “Not only did they fail to 
appoint trustees, but after paying into the 
account established by the union, they did 
not ask for the statements of payments to 
their employees which they were entitled to 
receive under the plan,” he says. 


On May 16, 1961, Banks wrote to each 
of the companies informing them that a 
bank account had been opened under the 
name of “Seafarers’ International Vacation 
Pay Fund,” and instructing them in re- 
mitting vacation payments to make the 
cheque payable to the above-named fund. 

Payments had been made to the union with- 
out any authority whatsoever even before 
Banks’ letter of May 16, 1961. In June 1961, 


funds began to flow into the union in relatively 
large amounts .... 

As the conditions laid down by the Minister 
in accordance with the Annual Vacations Act 
had not been complied with, the shipping com- 
panies had no right to pay the money to the 
union as requested by Banks. Banks and other 
officials of the SIU, in taking the money and 
putting it in a union account and subjecting it 
to withdrawal on the signature of union 
officials, were guilty of what was, in effect, an 
unlawful conversion of moneys. 


Canada Steamship Lines 


The report contains some reflections on 
the part played by Canada Steamship Lines, 
much the largest of the shipping companies 
operating on the Seaway and the Great 
Lakes, in the SIU’s success in gaining its 
control over the industry. 

The SIU of Canada gained its control largely 
because of the attitude of the CSL in its support 
of Banks and its failure to stand out against his 
unlawful acts and the unlawful acts of certain 
of his union members. Because of the fact that 
the CSL had withdrawn its membership and 
support from the Association of Lake Carriers, 
Banks was able to force acceptance of his 
demands by strikes or threats of strikes, or by 
so-called “prayer meetings,” by intimidation and 
violence, all of which were used against one or 
two members of the Association at a time 
rather than against all of the members engaged 
in bargaining together. 

Again, the report says that the evidence 
given at the inquiry showed that “although 
the other major shipping companies were 
subjected, throughout the period under in- 
quiry, to constant harassment, strikes, illegal 
walkouts .. ., the Canada Steamship Lines, 
apart from a minor incident in 1954, was 
left completely free from such activity. At 
various times throughout the period, while 
other shipping companies were suffering 
from this harassment by the SIU, and were 
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under the constant threat of illegal walk- 
outs ..., the evidence of the Canada Steam- 
ship Lines was to the effect that throughout 
the same period their relationship with the 
SIU was a very good one.” 

The Commissioner says that evidence 
given “indicates clearly the control which 
Canada Steamship Lines had over the situa- 
tion, and that whatever terms in the col- 
ective bargaining agreements were agreed 
upon between the Canada Steamship Lines 
and Banks, both as to licensed as well as 
unlicensed personnel, perforce became the 
terms which the other shipping companies 
must accept.” 

In connection with the attempt made by 
the SIU of Canada illegally to take over 
the National Association of Marine En- 
gineers, the report says that when the Na- 
tional President of the NAME told the 
Personnel Manager of the CSL that its 
action in signing an agreement with the SIU 
was illegal, the Personnel Manager told him 
that “there would be merely a fine if the 
company was found guilty.” 


Internal Operations and Membership Dues 


In a chapter on the internal operation of 
the maritime unions, the report compares 
the methods of operation and the scale of 
dues charged to members of the CBRT and 
the CMU, on the one hand, and of the 
SIU, on the other. “In the SIU of Canada, 
there was no real democracy, there was 
the facade and nothing more . . . A close 
examination of the affairs of the CLC, the 
CBRT and the CMU ... . indicates that 
they were run in a thoroughly democratic 
manner.” 

Regarding the dues and initiation fees 
levied by the three unions, a table shows 
that a probationary SIU member has to 
pay during the first year of membership a 
total of $279 in initiation fees, monthly 
dues, and assessments, and $63 a year there- 
after; a book or regular member, $163 the 
first year and $63 thereafter. CBRT mem- 
bers pay $48 in the first year, and $45 a 
year thereafter; and CMU members pay 
$65 in the first year and $60 a year 
thereafter. 


Labour Combinations Supporting Banks 


“Tt is surprising, in view of the history 
of Banks’ operations in Canada, that so 
little investigation should have been made 
by international trade unionism before the 
forces of the MTD were committed to the 
support of Banks,” the report remarks. 
Maritime organizations such as the SIU, 
the ILA, and the MEBA, “through the 
MTD, with the Teamsters, have been in the 
forefront in assisting Banks in his lawless- 
ness.” 
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In a chapter on “Inter-Union Relations,” 
the report points to “a picture of the 
utmost confusion in labour policy, af- 
filiation and loyalties. The story is reminis- 
cent of the Mad Hatter’s Tea Party in Alice 
in Wonderland.” 


The chapter notes from the evidence 
given at the inquiry that “there is on the 
face of it a close liaison between the CLC, 
the largest labour organization in Canada, 
and the AFL-CIO, as most of the CLC 
unions are affiliated also with the AFL-CIO.” 
At the same time, whereas the SIU of North 
America is affiliated with the AFL-CIO, 
the SIU of Canada is not an affiliate of the 
CLC; and while the CLC supports its af- 
filiates, the CBRT and the CMU, against 
the SIU of Canada, the AFL-CIO, through 
itt MTD, supports the SIU of North 
America by picketing and otherwise, against 
the CBRT and the CMU. 


The report also points out that the Team- 
sters Union, which has been expelled from 
both the AFL-CIO in the United States 
and the CLC in Canada, has representatives 
who are recognized as members of Port 
Councils in Canada of the MTD of the 
AFL-CIO; and whereas the MTD has no 
separate existence in Canada, the Port 
Councils oppose the CLC in Canada. 


In his conclusions to the report, Mr. 
Norris says: 


Correspondence has been quoted which in- 
dicates at least some unwillingness on the 
part of the AFL-CIO to grant to the CLC such 
autonomy, in respect of dealings by the last- 
mentioned body with its members which are 
affiliated with the AFL-CIO, as the CLC under- 
stood it had. Banks has asserted in evidence 
that the SIU of Canada has complete autonomy, 
and it is a little strange that the AFL-CIO 
should have any difficulty in recognizing for 
a large and responsible body such as the CLC 
the status which apparently it grants to the sub- 
ordinate SIU of Canada. 


The Canadian unions by establishing the 
CMU have done a service to the country in 
bringing out into the open the lawlessness of 
Banks. This is not a private quarrel between 
Upper Lakes and the CLC on the one hand 
and the SIU on the other. It is a matter of 
grave public concern that there should be an 
attempt to foist on Canada the rule of lawless- 
ness in labour matters which exists in the Team- 
sters and ILA organizations in the United 
States and which is apparent in the combina- 
tlons now operating against Canadian vessels 
in United States ports. 

A little further on the report says: 
“Canada has benefited from international 
trade unionism in the past . .. People of 
Canada, trade unionists and others, will not 
easily permit the economy of Canada to be 
subjected to the changing winds of United 
States labour politics, with its varying align- 
ments, its pressures and its struggles for 
position. It is proper, therefore, that there 
be recognition of the necessity for a work- 
able autonomy in Canada for labour organ- 
izations, international or otherwise.” 


Changes in 1963 in Provincial 
Workmen's Compensation Laws 


Five provinces amend Workmen’s Compensation Acts. Quebec 
includes all employment except farming, domestic service. Ontario 
redefines “accident.” Improved silicosis compensation provided 


At the 1963 legislative sessions, Quebec, 
Ontario, Manitoba, New Brunswick and 
Prince Edward Island amended their Work- 
men’s Compensation Acts. 


Quebec extended compensation coverage 
to all employment in the province except 
in farming and domestic service and raised 
the minimum disability payment from $15 
a week to $25. Ontario redefined “accident” 
to include more types of cases. Manitoba 
increased its vocational training appropria- 
tion from $10,000 a year to $30,000, and 
Quebec removed its $300,000 annual limit 
on rehabilitation expenditures. 

Improved silicosis compensation was pro- 
vided in Quebec, Manitoba and New Bruns- 
wick. Ontario and Quebec reduced the 
Waiting period to three days. 
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Coverage 


With the repeal of two sections of the 
Quebec Act (Sections 78 and 113), on a 
date to be fixed by proclamation, the Act 
will be made applicable to any employment 
in the province except farming and domestic 
service, regardless of the number of work- 
men employed. The power enabling the 
Workmen’s Compensation Commission to 
exclude industries in which not more than 
a stated number of workmen are usually 
employed will be removed. 

At present, a considerable number of 
industries in Quebec, including shops, hotels 
and restaurants, are totally excluded from 
the Act, and others are exempted wherever 
less than a specified number of workmen 
are usually employed. 
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In Ontario, rural school boards, previously 
exempted, were brought under the Act. All 
school boards in the province are now 
covered. 

Waiting Period 

In both Ontario and Quebec, the waiting 
period was reduced from five to three days. 
When a workman is forced to be off work 
because of accidental injury for less than 
three calendar days, he is entitled to free 
medical aid, but is not eligible for com- 
pensation. When he is disabled for three 
days or longer, he is eligible for compen- 
sation from the date of the accident. 


Disability Benefits 


In Ontario, the maximum annual earnings 
of a workman on which compensation may 
be paid, and which may be included in the 
employer’s payroll for assessment purposes, 
were increased as of July 1, 1963 from 
$5,000 to $6,000. Only one other province— 
Saskatchewan—has a $6,000 wage ceiling. 
A $5,000. ceiling is in effect in most of the 
other provinces. 


Amendments to the Quebec Act fixed 
the minimum payment for total disability 
at $25 a week, instead of $15. They also 
provided that, where it is established to the 
satisfaction of the Commission that a work- 
man is temporarily or permanently disabled 
as a result of the aggravation of an injury 
which had occurred more than five years 
before, compensation is to be based on his 
present-day earnings where they are greater 
than those on which his previous compen- 
sation was based. In either case, the degree 
of disability for which the workman had 
already been compensated must be deducted. 


The amendments made to the Quebec Act 
in 1955, which were declared to apply only 
in case of accidents occurring after January 
1,1956, now apply to any accident, whether 
occurring before or after that date. The 
principal change made in 1955 was the 
increase in the percentage rate from 70 to 
75 (L.G. 1956, p. 1289). The 1963 amend- 
ment allows disability pensions based on 
lower rates of earnings to be paid on the 
75-per-cent rate. 


Compensation for temporary partial dis- 
ability under the Ontario Act is a weekly 
payment of 75 per cent of the difference 
in the workman’s average weekly earnings 
before and after the accident. A change was 
made in the wording of this section of the 
Act, in line with the Board’s administrative 
practices. The words “is able to earn” were 
replaced by the words “is physically capable 
of earning, as determined by the [Workmen’s 
Compensation] Board,” so that the section 
now provides that compensation is to be a 
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weekly payment of 75 per cent of the differ- 
ence between the average weekly earnings 
of the workman before the accident and 
the average amount that he is earning or 
is physically capable of earning, as deter- 
mined by the Board, in some suitable em- 
ployment or business after the accident. 


In New Brunswick, where disability pen- 
sions were upgraded in 1962, the section 
stating that, where a claim was reopened 
for weekly compensation after a lapse of 
two years, the Board had discretionary 
authority to pay the workman compensation 
on his current earnings was further amended 
to make it clear that compensation is to be 
paid according to the scale provided by the 
Act at the date of the reopening of the 
claim. 


Ontario revised its definition of “accident” 
to include the words “disablement arising 
out of and in the course of employment,” 
thus enlarging the Board’s powers to award 
compensation for any work-caused injury or 
disablement. “Accident” is now defined, as 
in four other provinces (Alberta, British 
Columbia, New Brunswick and _ Prince 
Edward Island), to include (1) a wilful and 
intentional act, not being the act of the 
workman, (2) a chance event occasioned 
by a physical or natural cause, and (3) 
disabiement arising out of and in the course 
of employment. 


During the year, the Manitoba Board as- 
sisted in special studies with respect to the 
rehabilitation of injured workmen. In line 
with increasing activity in this field, the 
amount that the Board may spend for 
vocational training was increased from 
$10,000 to $30,000 in a year. In Quebec, the 
provision limiting expenditures for rehabil- 
itation to $300,000 a year was repealed, 
leaving the Commission free to spend what- 
ever amount it thinks proper. 


Silicosis 


In Quebec, the minimum period during 
which a workman must have been exposed 
to the inhalation of silica dust in his work 
in the province, in order to be eligible for 
compensation for silicosis, was reduced from 
five to two years. Amendments in Manitoba 
allow the Board to reconsider claims for 
compensation for silicosis that were pre- 
viously rejected because they were not made 
within a year after the workman left his 
employment in the industry in which he 
was exposed to silica dust, or because he 
had ceased to be resident in Manitoba 
before becoming disabled. 


A workman who had left Manitoba before 
becoming disabled from silicosis may make 
a claim under this section and, if the Board 
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considers that exposure in Manitoba was 
a major factor in bringing about his di- 
sablement, it may grant him compensation. 


In New Brunswick, the monthly benefit 
payable under the special Act passed in 
1955 to provide compensation for workmen 
who contracted silicosis before June 1, 1948 
(L.G. 1955, p. 832), was raised from $60 
to $75, effective from June 1, 1963. 


Accidents Occurring Outside the Province 


An amendment to the Quebec Act ex- 
tended from 6 to 18 months the maximum 
period during which a workman may be 
employed outside the province and be 
protected by the Workmen’s Compensation 
Act. 


Under this section, a workman usually 
employed and residing in the province is 
entitled to compensation for an accident 
that occurs when he is employed outside 
the province, providing his employer’s place 
of business is in Quebec and the employment 
outside the province is the direct continua- 
tion of employment in the province and in 
the service of the same employer. 


The Act provides further that compensa- 
tion is payable only if the workman is not 
entitled to compensation under the law of 
the place where the accident happens. 


Death Benefits 


There were several changes in the bene- 
fits payable in case of a fatal accident. In 
Quebec, the maximum amount payable for 
funeral expenses was raised from $400 to 
$600. In Ontario, allowances for children 
with one parent were raised from $25 to 
$40 a month, and for orphan children, from 
$35 to $50. These increase were made ap- 
plicable from July 1 to all children in 
receipt of compensation. 


In Prince Edward Island, a limit of $170 
on the monthly compensation payable to a 
widow and children, and a limit of $120 
on the monthly payment to a family of 
orphans, were removed. In the same 
province, the Board may, at its discretion, 
pay compensation to the age of 21 in 
respect of a child who is continuing his 
education, instead of 18, as previously. 

The Quebec Act now permits a child to 
be paid compensation, without any re- 


strictions as to age, so long as he is attend- 
ing school regularly. This provision, which 
became effective on August 1, applies to all 
children receiving compensation, regardless 
of the date of the accident. For children 
who are not attending school, the age limit 


for the payment of compensation continues 
{ODE LG. 


Other Changes 


A further amendment in Quebec requires 
an employer to report an accident to the 
Commission within the next two working 
days, instead of within eight days after the 
happening of the accident, as previously. 
The notice must be written in the mother 
tongue of the injured person, if that is 
English or French, and otherwise in which- 
ever of these languages he chooses. The 
notice must not be signed by the workman 
until all the blanks have been filled in, and 
the employer is required to give him a 
completed copy. 


A doctor or hospital official attending an 
injured workman is no longer required to 
send medical reports to an employer in- 
cluded in Schedule 2 (those employers who 
are individually liable) but must still report 
to the Commission. If the injured workman 
or his employer requests a copy of a medical 
report, the Commission must send one to 
the doctor attending the workman or to 
the employer’s physician, as the case may 
be? 

When an industry is transferred from 
Schedule 2 to Schedule 1, with the effect 
that compensation for future accidents will 
be paid from the Accident Fund and not by 
the individual employer, the Commission 
may assume responsibility for the payment 
of claims resulting from previous accidents, 
provided that the employer or insurer pays 
to the Accident Fund a reserve established 
in accordance with the law in force at the 
time of the accident. 

A further amendment in Quebec requires 
the Workmen’s Compensation Commission 
to give reasons for its decisions. 

Certain administrative changes were made 
in the Ontario Act. These enable the Board 
to award costs in proceedings before it, 
and give it increased powers of collection 
against employers. 


I eeeeiemeiiettteene name 
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50th Convention, International Association 


of Personnel in Employment Security 


Canada’s Minister of Labour, U.S. Under Secretary of Labor 
are keynote speakers; 1,400 delegates attend from 33 nations 


An outline of Canada’s manpower de- 
velopment and training program was pre- 
sented by Hon. Allan J. MacEachen, 
Minister of Labour, in an address to the 
50th annual convention of the International 
Association of Personnel in Employment 
Security, at which he was one of two 
keynote speakers. The convention was held 
July 2-5 in Chicago. 

Hon. John F. Henning, United States 
Under Secretary of Labor, the other key- 
note speaker, stressed the need for an 
active labour market policy to fill some 
34,500,000 new jobs that will be required 
in the United States in the sixties. 

Cc. A. L. Murchison, Commissioner, Un- 
employment Insurance Commission, Ottawa, 
emphasized that basic education together 
with technical and vocational training of 
both the employed and unemployed was 
an essential step in solving the unemploy- 
ment problem. 

Robert C. Goodwin, Director, Bureau of 
Employment Security, U.S. Department of 
Labor, discussed the major elements essen- 
tial to any manpower program aimed at 
implementing a full-employment policy. 

The 1,400 delegates came from the United 
States, Canada, and 31 other nations. The 
theme of the conference was “Record of 
Progress,” and its 24 panel discussions em- 
braced a wide range of topics. 

George Toll, Long Beach, Calif., was 
elected President, succeeding Marcel Guay, 
Quebec Regional Director of the Unemploy- 
ment Insurance Commission. Mr. Guay 
presided throughout the 50th convention. 


Minister of Labour 

“What we are experiencing is not a 
gradual and steady evolutionary change, 
but a dynamic revolution in the labour 
market,” said Hon. Allan J. MacEachen, 
Minister of Labour, in his address to the 
convention. 

Discussing Canada’s manpower develop- 
ment program, he said that far-reaching 
technological advances were creating many 
of today’s employment problems and that 
they would continue to do so in the future, 
both in the United States and Canada. 

Because of the similarity in manpower 
problems of Canada and the United States, 
Mr. MacEachen thought the conference 
would like to hear “what we in Canada 
are currently attempting.” 
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The Canadian program was intended 
to be a balanced attack, he said, “designed 
to reduce unemployment, promote man- 
power development and increase employ- 
ment security, particularly in the cold winter 
months when we in Canada annually ex- 
perience a serious rise in seasonal unem- 
ployment. 


“The program recognizes that the growth 
of our economy and stimulation of employ- 
ment—as in any country—can be facilitated 
greatly by general improvement of the levels 
of education and skill of our youth enter- 
ing the labour force. 


“We also recognize that the increased 
rate of technological change demands greater 
efforts toward retraining and adapting our 
existing labour force to new jobs and new 
processes.” 

He then outlined the Government’s em- 
ployment and development plan, unveiled 
in the House of Commons only three weeks 
previously (L.G., July, p. 552). 


He pointed out that disruptions in em- 
ployment because of technological change 
and seasonal fluctuations not only cause 
misery to the individual and his family, 
but also result in costly charges against 
the national economy. Therefore the federal 
Government was co-operating with the prov- 
inces in an expanded and accelerated train- 
ing program. 

In discussing the various individual train- 
ing programs, he noted that apprenticeship 
training programs were lagging badly, and 
that more had to be done to raise the 
general educational level of the labour force 
to help workers adapt themselves to new 
skills and jobs when their current jobs 


become obsolete. 


Mr. MacEachen emphasized the funda- 
mental importance of the National Em- 
ployment Service in the effective operation 
and administration in an integrated way 
of many of the Department of Labour’s 
manpower programs. 


In conclusion, he stated: 


These are some of the measures we are 
taking to meet immediate and long-term needs 
of manpower adjustments with which we will 
be faced for some time to come. We know 
that as time goes by, other new and perhaps 
startling measures will have to be introduced. 
Just as we expect to produce a more flexible 
work force, we too will have to be flexible 
and ready to experiment. 
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We must be prepared where necessary to 
change our methods and our approach to our 
fundamental role of bringing employer and 
employee together. What may have been effi- 
cient and productive during periods of frictional 
unemployment may be entirely inadequate to 
meet the future needs of a new type of 
mature job seeker displaced by auiomation 
and advancing technology. 


John F. Henning 


United States Under Secretary of Labor 
John F. Henning stressed the need for an 
active labour market policy to fill the 
34,500,000 new jobs that will be needed 
in the United States in the sixties. 


He emphasized that an active labour 
market policy requires attention and action 
on a variety of programs, private and public. 
It must, he said: 


—Examine, help to shape and, in turn, 
operate within the broad economic policies 
that are major determinants of growth and 
of the achievement of full employment. 


—Pursue policies and operate programs 
for making an effective match of available 
jobs and available workers. 


—Seek to develop and apply various 
income-maintenance programs to help meet 
manpower objectives. 


For the effective matching of available 
jobs and workers and for the removal of 
barriers that hamper this process, compre- 
hensive, specific and timely information 
services on labour market demand and 
supply conditions are essential; guidance 
and counselling are needed, and they should 
be initiated at the elementary school level; 
early warning of changes help to make 
necessary adjustments and reduce disruptive 
effects; and major research efforts are 
essential to provide a better understanding 
of key factors in the labour market and 
“to improve the availability and accuracy 
of current and projected information on 
occupation requirements and skill resources,” 
Mr. Henning said. 

Improved education standards are neces- 
sary, aS an increasingly larger number of 
jobs cannot be filled adequately by workers 
lacking a basic minimum education. Skills 
required by the labour market are con- 
stantly changing, making training and re- 
training programs vital. 

To assure the supply and quality of 
craftsmen required by the economy, appren- 
ticeship programs should be stimulated and 
promoted to supply an adequate number 
of apprentices for each craft. Programs 
should be designed to attract and hold 
youngsters having the necessary aptitudes, 
he said. 
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To improve and assist geographic labour 
mobility, assistance should be provided to 
workers in the form of information, reloca- 
tion aid and other services. Individual com- 
munities lacking sufficient job opportunities 
should be aided in attracting suitable indus- 
tries or services, and in developing the 
new skills that may be required. 


Programs to combat discrimination in all 
areas of training and employment should be 
conducted vigorously, to assure proper man- 
power development and prevent economic 
waste and welfare burdens. 


Programs of proper income maintenance 
—such as unemployment benefits, retire- 
ment benefits, and others—should be im- 
proved, supplemented and adapted as re- 
quired, to assist in the better utilization of 
potential manpower resources. 


Cc. A. L. Murchison 


Technical and vocational training of both 
employed and unemployed, in order to 
upgrade the skills of the labour force, 1s 
an essential step toward the solution of 
the unemployment problem, C. A. L. Mur- 
chison, Commissioner, Unemployment In- 
surance Commission, Ottawa, told the 
delegates. 

Only one third of the jobs in the Cana- 
dian economy today are of the unskilled 
or semi-skilled type, he said, and it is 
estimated that by 1975, the figure will be 
only 12 per cent. 

As soon as all the training establishments 
under the federal-provincial Technical and 
Vocational Training Program are finished, 
an annual output of nearly 300,000 grad- 
uates is anticipated, Mr. Murchison said. 

“The National Employment Service 
assists in the work of selecting candidates 
for training,” he said, “and it has been 
found that a significant proportion of the 
applicants fails to qualify for training in 
courses offered, due to the fact that they 
do not have the academic standing neces- 
sary for admission.” 

To increase productivity and compete 
effectively in the world’s markets, a well- 
qualified labour force is essential, he re- 
minded the delegates. 


Robert C. Goodwin 


Four major elements essential to any 
manpower program aimed at carrying out 
a full-employment policy were outlined by 
Robert C. Goodwin, Director, Bureau of 
Employment Security, U.S. Department of 
Labor. 

The first of these was planning, he said. 
Manpower needs and resources must be 
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anticipated, as “we cannot forever be acting 
after the fact.” He added: 

This means we must have more up-to-date 
labour market information, including an im- 
proved early warning system of impending 
layoffs, particularly with respect to automation 
and technological changes. We need more 
knowledge of the extent, the character, and the 
impact of automation on employment and 
unemployment ... 


Such information would make long-range 
forecasts possible, and these “would pro- 
vide us with the lead time necessary to 
undertake counselling, testing, training, and 
placement programs, to avoid economic 
hardship.” 


The second essential element, he said, is 
to help the labour force adapt to the 
projected long-range changes in occupa- 
tional requirements, and to facilitate this, 
the forecast information should be inter- 
preted for and made available to those 
who make the decisions leading to changes 
in skill supplies. 


The third necessary element is to widen 
job opportunities, and this involves taking 
all necessary steps to remove those barriers 
that limit full utilization of manpower, he 
said. Some of these barriers were: 

—Discrimination in employment or train- 
ing on the basis of race, creed, colour, or 
national origin, which results in unemploy- 
ment or employment below the worker’s 
highest skills or capacities. 


—tLack of knowledge of job or training 
opportunities. 

—Inadequate counselling and placement 
facilities. 

—Restrictive practices of one kind or 
another by employers or unions. 


The fourth necessary element in a pro- 
gram of full employment, said Mr. Good- 
win, is to “minimize” both unemployment 
and underemployment, and this requires 
two separate attacks, first to moderate cy- 
clical unemployment by stabilizing income 
through an effective unemployment insur- 
ance program, and accelerating public works 
programs when needed; and second to cor- 
rect structural maladjustments in the labour 
force arising from technological change and 
automation and from major shifts in con- 
sumer demands. 


He said it was obvious there were no 
easy or rapid solutions to the problems 
being faced, and as the problems were of 
a long-range nature and cumulative, so 
would be the solutions. 


Canadians Elected 


District representatives of the Association 
for the coming year, who form the execu- 
tive board, include a number of Canadians: 
H. J. Thompson, Manitoba; Edward Carr, 
Ontario; and Robert A. Murray, New 
Brunswick. 





First-Half Wage Increases in U.S. Average 3 Per Cent 


Negotiated wage increases in the United 
States in the first half of 1963 averaged 
3.0 per cent, the U.S. Bureau of Labor 
Statistics reported last month, after an 
examination of major collective agreements 
(those covering 1,000 or more workers). 


In the six months, major agreements were 
signed affecting about 14 million workers. 
About three tenths of them received no 
increase; for the remainder, the average 
increase was 4.2 per cent. 


Almost all of the workers affected by 
the no-increase settlements were in the 11 
basic steel companies that gave compensating 
fringe benefits (L.G., July, p. 549). 

In manufacturing the average increase 
was 3.2 per cent; in non-manufacturing, 4.2 
per cent. 

The larger increases in non-manufacturing 
were influenced by a double increase in 1963 
for longshoremen on the Atlantic and Gulf 
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Coasts of 15 cents an hour in January and 
9 cents due in October, and by increases 
for truckdrivers in the Philadelphia district 
totalling 12 to 30 cents an hour, depending 
on their trip destination or their job. Among 
other groups who received above-average 
increases were employees of airlines and 
retail trade. 

A private survey conducted by the Bureau 
of National Affairs, Inc., showed that 
median wage settlements in the United 
States during the first half of the year 
amounted to 8 cents an hour, compared 
with an increase of 7.7 cents in the first 
six months of 1962. 

A survey of major collective bargaining 
settlements in Canada—those affecting 500 
or more employees—during the first half of 
this year appeared in the August LaBour 
GAZETTE, page 675. 
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Latest Labour Statistics 








Percentage Change 
Aoi From 

Principal Items Date Amount |————— 
Previous | Previous 


Month Year 













Total civilian labour force (A). ......... cee cee e ees (000)| August 7,016 — 0.3 + 2.2 
PgplOved ere et a ee ore eee aie oa (000)| August 6,746 + 0.1 + 2.5 
JA Gisvel inhi 95) Stale ddl iratela Aa bachmmcle et ena a aoe (000)} August 774 — 0.1 — 2.9 
INOn-SEMCULOUPEN Pe. SP aU. as 1a Lee oe (000)| August 5,972 + 0.1 + 3.2 
Raid workcrsnse: . iE nh ah. LAS (000)} August 5,508 + 0.7 + 3.4 
A Savor ico MOULS-OTMNOLE:., «j bem. | arene eeyee (000); August 5,433 + 3.9 + 2.6 
At work less than 35 hours.................-(000)| August 627 — 1.9 + 5.0 
Employed but not at work..............+- (000)| August 686 —21.3 — 0.9 
MIGeIMplOVEU eas tee. sce ote et nt a angle ee eg ees (000)| August 270 | — 7.9 — 3.6 
DEL tC ee eR eae oe ie asian gah aes (000); August 35 0.0 —12.5 
Cid beh abe ee iy CEN « ANd feb (000)| August 108 — 3.6 +12.5 
Cin tatd Obs. Shee ccs Sh te > SBR cai (000); August 72 —11.1 —20.9 
[DRahaSeee Se eS ee ee ree COO Do rer: Gis soers C (000)| August 23 —23.3 + 4.5 
iBaalieee SIS eS ae Ea Pe eee (000)| August oo — 8.6 + 3.2 
Without work and seeking work............... (000)| August 252 — 9.4 — 4,2 
On temporary layoff up to 30 days............. (000)| August 18 | +20.0 + 5.9 
Industrial employment (1949=100).......+ +5222 20 eens June 127.2 + 2.9 + 1.8 
Manufacturing employment (1949=100)......... ....| June 118.7 + 2.2 + 2.2 
«GA pS Re EE OS Ce \| Ist 6 mos. |f 41,444 — 5a Wa 
Destined to the labour forces. -77......-+- 0. +. 220s: ft 1963 1217360 = Moat 
Strikes and Lockouts 
Strikes and lockouts.... lips: + tea SAGs abet «+ ° 2 August 55 — 9.8 + 1.9 
NO UGr WOLKETS INVOLVEG . soe c nc cen ene ce EE ee oe August 11597 —32.2 + 0.6 
WMurtionin man Cavs. pacers > Soss0+ ds Aes es August 73, 340 —59.5 — 1.6 
Earnings and Income 
Average weekly wages and salaries (ind. comp.)....| June $83.62 0.0 + 3.2 
Average hourly earnings (mfg.).........--+-++++++++- June $ 1.95 0.0 + 3.7 
Average hours worked per week (Gan to2) eee te June 40.9 — 0.7 — 6.5 
Average weekly wages (mfg.).......----+-++++2505> June $79.62 — 0.8 + 2.7 
Consumer price index (1949=100).........----2 +--+: August 133.9 + 0.3 + 1.9 
Index numbers of weekly wages in 1949 dollars 
C140 al Ne aA UBM. oi.b Bier oo) Sa eh we SEU L June 142.9 — 1.3 + 0.8 
Total lAvOUr INCOMEC. ..0-b ees coset sess eee $000,000.| June 1,857 | + 2.7 + 5.9 
Industrial Production 
Total (average 1949=100).........--.. esse e eres July 184.7 —10.0 + 1.5 
Mawniacturing. occt..4 40 ets ete sees Ce de age ee July 164.4 —11.3 + 1.3 
TOUEA lea wee ice ie aces Soke Ube ake anes July 165.0 —13.4 + 0.7 
IN OERCLULa DIES Slt aa os.cficsve ssl tee e ues July 163.8 — 9.4 + 1.7 
New Residential Construction (b) 
Coy ye oats Cit le ee eS i ae ee August i, 205 —13.2 +11.7 
@opmipleious erty ee ere Hone en es Soe ea August 8,689 | + 6.5 +14.1 


(a) Estimates of the labour force, the employed and the unemployed, are from The Labour Force, 
a monthly publication of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics, which also contains additional details of 
the characteristics of the labour force, together with definitions and explanatory notes. 


(b) Centres of 5,000 population or more. 
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EMPLOYMENT REVIEW 


Employment and Unemployment, August 


Employment was estimated at 6,746,000 
in August. As usual, there was little change 
from July. 

Unemployment declined by 23,000 be- 
tween July and August, to 270,000. The 
decrease in unemployment was concentrated 
among teen-agers, who had entered the job 
market in large numbers in June and July. 

The estimated labour force in August 
was 7,016,000, an increase of 154,000 from 
a year earlier. Employment was 164,000 
higher and unemployment slightly lower 
than in August 1962. 


Employment 


Both farm and non-farm employment 
remained stable between July and August. 
Within the total, however, there was a 
mixture of gains and losses for individual 
non-farm industries. 

In comparison with a year earlier, non- 
farm employment in August showed an 
increase of 187,000, or 3.2 per cent. The 
number employed on farms was lower 
by 23,000, or 2.9 per cent. The largest 
employment gains over the year occurred 
in the service and manufacturing industries. 

As usual, much of the seasonal pickup 
in employment during the summer months 


has been among teen-agers. The major 
year-to-year gains, however, were among 
persons aged 45 years or more, particularly 
women in this age group. 


Unemployment 


Unemployment decreased by an estimated 
23,000 to 270,000 between July and August. 
Nearly all of the decline was among 
persons 14-19 years of age, mainly reflecting 
reduced participation by students who were 
temporarily in the labour force during the 
summer months. The August unemployment 
estimate was 10,000 lower than a year 
earlier. 

Of the 270,000 unemployed in August, 
some 188,000, or 70 per cent of the total, 
had been unemployed for three months or 
less. An estimated 30,000 had been seeking 
work from four to six months and 52,000 
for seven months or more. 

Unemployment in August represented 
3.8 per cent of the labour force, compared 
with 4.1 per cent in August 1962 and 4.8 
per cent in August 1961. In July the rate 
was 4.2 per cent. 

Seasonally adjusted, the August unem- 
ployment rate was 5.6 per cent, down from 
6.0 per cent in July. 


LABOUR MARKET CONDITIONS 
































Labour Surplus Approximate Labour Shortage 
Balance 
Labour Market Areas e4 2 3 4 
August August August August August August August August 
1963 1962 1962 1963 1962 1963 1962 
Meteo Lait tus: accra hoe < seul Sth. ea eo ee ee 4 7 pag eA re elle ed eR 
Major Industrial 8s. 025.0 e 1 2 14 lil 1.0) Sigil i oewicreattalt: Satie. 
Major’ Agricultural: ....d..cce chee tos cleat eee ee =) a 13 TSG seas 1 
POR othe, cect pecs 1 AG RAR on 1 10 40 45 2 2 
Botta: :.. ats dexeapan 1 3 28 71 76 2 3 








Se a Ee eee 
The review is prepared by the Employment and Labour Market Division of the 


Economics and Research Branch. 
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CLASSIFICATION OF LABOUR MARKET AREAS—AUGUST 









































SUBSTANTIAL MODERATE APPROXIMATE LABOUR 
LABOUR SURPLUS LABOUR SURPLUS BALANCE SHORTAGE 
Group 2 Group 3 Group 4 
Montreal Calgary 
Quebec-Levis Edmonton 
METROPOLITAN AREAS St. John’s Halifax 
(abourit 75.000 ) Vancouver-New Westminster Hamilton 
Soe ONE eta” AO TOOLS and Mission City Ottawa-Hull 
—)» WINDSOR Toronto 
—> WINNIPEG 
Farnham-Granby —»BRANTFORD 
Joliette Corner Brook 
—->LAC ST. JEAN Cornwall 
apn Sse William- 
ew Glasgow ort Arthur 
MAJOR INDUSTRIAL AREAS Niagara Peninsula Guelph 
(labour force 25,000-75,000; Peterborough Kingston 
60 per cent or more in non-agri- Rouyn-Val d’Or Kitchener 
cultural activity) Saint John London 
SARNIA <— Sudbury 
Shawinigan Timmins-Kirkland Lake 
Sherbrooke Victoria 
Sydney 
Trois Rivieres 
Thetford-Lac Megantic Barrie 
and Ville St. Georges Brandon 
Charlottetown 
MAJOR AGRICULTURAL bihbeidee | 
AREAS oose Jaw 
(labour force 25,000-75,000; North Battleford 
40 per cent or more in Prince Albert 
agriculture) Red Deer 
Regina 
—»>RIVIERE DU LOUP 
Saskatoon 
Yorkton 
Beauharnois Bathurst Swift 
Brampton —>BELLEVILLE- Current 
Campbellton TRENTON —-> WEYBURN 
Dawson Creek Bracebridge 
Drummondville Bridgewater 
Gaspe Central Vancouver 
Lindsay Island 
Newcastle Chilliwack 
Prince George-Quesnel Cranbrook 
Quebec North Shore auphin 
Rimouski Drumheller 
Ste. Agathe-St. Jerome Edmundston 
St. Jean —>FREDERICTON 
Summerside Galt 
Valleyfield Goderich 
WOODSTOCK, Grand Fails 
N.B. Kamloops 
Kentville 
Kitimat 
MINOR AREAS —}LACHUTE-STE. 
(labour force 10,000 to 25,000) THERESE 
Listowel 
Medicine Hat 
Montmagny 
North Bay 
——»>OKANAGAN VALLEY 
Owen Sound 
Pembroke 











Portage la Prairie 

Prince Rupert 

St. Hyacinthe 

St. Stephen 

St. Thomas 

Sault Ste. Marie 
—->SIMCOE 

Sorel 

Stratford 

Trail-Nelson 

Truro 
—»VICTORIAVILLE 

Walkerton 

Woodstock-Tillsonburg 


Yarmouth 











—+)The areas shown in capital letters are those that have been reclassified during the month; an arrow in 


moved. For an explanation of the classification used, see page 491, June issue. 
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dicates the group from which they 
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Civilian Rehabilitation 


Rehabilitation in Denmark 


Rehabilitation program in Denmark impresses Canadians who 
attended international rehabilitation congress there in June 


Canadians who were in attendance at 
the ninth World Congress of the Inter- 
national Society for Rehabilitation of the 
Disabled, held in Copenhagen in June, were 
impressed by the rehabilitation program 
in Denmark. 


Although great advances are taking place 
in work for the disabled in all parts of 
the world, the Scandinavian countries are 
regarded as having continually been in the 
forefront of this progress. 


In Denmark, an active program has been 
in operation since 1872; the Society and 
Home for Cripples was the pioneer in this 
field. Established originally to help crippled 
and maimed children, this program was 
soon expanded to include adults. Today 
the Society has a large number of institu- 
tions providing combined medical, social 
and educational services. 


This group, which acted as host for the 
World Congress, was also co-sponsor, with 
the World Commission on Vocational Re- 
habilitation of the International Society, of 
an International Seminar on Vocational 


Rehabilitation immediately following the 
Congress. 
Walter Johannsen, Chief of Section, 


Ministry of Social Affairs, and Chairman 
of the Danish Co-ordinating Committee on 
Rehabilitation, was special speaker. Mr. 
Johannsen outlined the social services of 
Denmark that provide a background for 
the development of adequate services of 
rehabilitation. 


He stated: “It is an important charac- 
teristic of the development of social policy 
in Denmark that social policy has largely 
been regarded as the responsibility of 
society . . . the State has often intervened 
with financial support after such work has 
been begun by voluntary effort. In many 
cases the State has undertaken full financial 
responsibility in such a way that the work 
is still being carried on by the voluntary 
organization subject to public supervision.” 


Much of the work is carried out under 
the provisions of special care services which, 
through State and voluntary groups, provide 
maintenance, treatment, education and train- 
ing to specific groups of the handicapped. 
The National Assistance Act of 1933 placed 
an obligation on the State to provide for 
these groups. After the Second World War, 
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special legislation updated and expanded 
such services. 


The first Disability Insurance Act pro- 
vided for retraining of disability pensioners. 
The Rehabilitation Act of 1960 did away 
with the condition of disability insurance 
and extended rehabilitation services to all 
handicapped. Special placement officers are 
attached to all public employment ex- 
changes. One of the problems recognized 
and common to all parts of the world 
is how to establish early contact with the 
handicapped individual. 


On vocational training for the handi- 
capped, Mr. Johannsen stated: “Formerly, 
we were of the opinion that the respon- 
sibility of the community in respect of the 
individual handicapped went no further than 
to give him, if possible, a training suscep- 
tible of ensuring him a reasonable living. 
This limited outlook, however, is becoming 
a thing of the past. We think that the 
higher degree of freedom in the choice of 
occupation, which in the course of time 
has become a fact for the non-handicapped, 
should apply also in the case of the handi- 
capped. Also . . . in order to compete on 
equal terms with the non-handicapped, the 
handicapped should really have an initial 
advantage, as far as training is concerned... 
through an educational reserve.” 


Under the Danish Rehabilitation Act 
assistance may be granted for any conceiv- 
able training, if warranted. Mr. Johannsen 
believed it was well to use normal training 
facilities as far as possible and avoid 
isolating the handicapped from the normal 
community. 


Denmark provides assistance, however, 
to special facilities to meet particular train- 
ing needs. 

The quota system, whereby an employer 
is required to employ disabled persons as 
a specific proportion of his staff, is not 
favoured in Denmark, although it has its 
advocates there as in Canada, as Mr. 
Johannsen explained. 

Assistance for sheltered workshops and 
home employment for those disabled who 
cannot compete in the open labour market, 
are also provided. 

In concluding, Mr. Johannsen explained 
that prosthetics and aids that facilitate 
daily living may be provided. 
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Older Worker 


Older Worker Employment and 
Training Incentive Program 


Government to pay incentive to employers who hire eligible 
older workers during three winter months. Conditions governing 
payment under employment and training program are announced 


In recent years, more and more employers 
have discovered the value of hiring older 
workers because of their special qualities— 
mature judgment, knowledge gained from 
experience, stability, lower absenteeism, 
labour turnover and accident rates. 

There are, however, some capable older 
workers, with many years of useful service 
ahead of them, who are encountering diffi- 
culty in obtaining employment because of 
a lack of training or marketable knowledge 
and experience in modern business and 
industry. Lengthy periods of unemployment 
tend to make it increasingly difficult for 
them to become re-established in permanent 
employment. 

In order to assist such workers to return 
to gainful jobs, the Canadian Government 
has initiated a plan whereby incentive pay- 
ments may be made to employers who 
hire certain eligible older workers between 
November 1, 1963 and January 31, 1964. 

The incentive payment amounts to 50 per 
cent of the monthly wage paid or $75.00 
per month, whichever is the lesser amount. 

Eligible older workers must be aged 45 
or over, have been unemployed for at 
least six of the previous nine months and 
have exhausted regular unemployment insur- 
ance benefits. 

The employer is required to give some 
training on the job and cannot apply for 
a wage rebate until he has had the eligible 
worker or workers in his employ for a 
period of three months. When his application 
is approved, he will receive a retroactive 
payment for the initial three-month period 
and monthly payments thereafter for a total 
period not exceeding twelve months. 

The employer will apply, either in person 
or by mail, to his nearest National Em- 
ployment Service office for the approval 
of his job opening as eligible for incentive 
payments under the program. 

Older workers wishing to obtain employ- 
ment under the incentive program should 
register with the National Employment 
Service, if they are not already registered. 
The local employment office will then be 
in a position to determine whether or not 
they are eligible under the provisions of 
the program. 
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The conditions governing the incentive 
payments may be summarized as follows: 

1. Incentive payments apply to jobs that 
are insurable under the Unemployment 
Insurance Act, but employment by govern- 
ment at all levels and by government-owned 
business enterprises is excluded. 


2. The employer must provide the worker 
with a significant amount of approved 
training on the job. 


3. Where training on the job is inappro- 
priate, the employer must undertake other 
approved training programs to assist the 
worker to continue in gainful employment. 

4. The employer must have hired the 
worker during the period November 1, 1963 
to January 31, 1964, and have employed 
the worker or his replacement for at least 
three months before the incentive becomes 
payable. 

5. The worker must be 45 years of age 
or over and not in full-time employment 
at the time of hiring. 

6. A worker must not be filling a job 
vacancy caused by the lay-off of another 
worker after September 1, 1963. 

7. The worker must have been unem- 
ployed for at least six of the previous 
nine months and have exhausted regular 
unemployment insurance benefits. 

8. The worker must have been registered 
for employment with the National Employ- 
ment Service or have been in receipt of 
unemployment assistance or otherwise pro- 
vide satisfactory evidence of attachment to 
the labour market during the previous nine 
months. 

9. The worker must not be in receipt of 
retirement or pension benefits equivalent to, 
or higher than the universal old age pension. 

10. The worker must be the only member 
of the family household for whom the in- 
centive payment is made. 


Full details of the Older Worker Em- 
ployment and Training Incentive Program 
can be obtained from all local offices of the 
National Employment Service. A pamphlet 
describing the program has been published 
and is available from the National Employ- 
ment Service or from the Department of 
Labour, Ottawa. 
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Women’s Bureau 


U.S. Equal Pay Act of 1963 


Act signed by President Kennedy on June 10 is amendment to 
Fair Labor Standards Act of 1938, and adds to Act a new fair 


labour standard: workers doing equal work must get equal pay 


On June 10, 1963, United States President 
Kennedy signed the Equal Pay Act of 1963. 
The new law, which is an amendment to 
the Fair Labor Standards Act of 1938, will 
be administered by the Wage and Hour and 
Public Contracts Divisions of the U.S. De- 
partment of Labor. 

The purpose of the Act is stated as 
follows: 


Sec. 2 (a) The Congress hereby finds that 
the existence in industries engaged in com- 
merce or in the production of goods for com- 
merce of wage differentials based on sex— 
(1) depresses wages and living standards for 

employees necessary for their health and 
efficiency; 

(2) prevents the maximum utilization of the 
available labor resources; 

(3) tends to cause labor disputes, thereby 
burdening, affecting and obstructing com- 
merce; 

(4) burdens commerce and the free flow of 
goods in commerce; 

(5) constitutes an unfair method of compe- 
tition. 

(b) It is hereby declared to be the policy 
of this Act, through exercise by Congress of 
its power to regulate commerce among the 
several States and with foreign nations, to 
correct the conditions above referred to in 
such industries. 

A fair labor standard—The new Jlegis- 
lation amends the Fair Labor Standards 
Act by prohibiting wage discrimination on 
the basis of sex. 

The Fair Labor Standards Act provides 
that workers must be paid a decent mini- 
mum wage; that if employees must work 
long hours, they must be paid at an overtime 
rate; and that children may be employed 
only under rigid conditions which protect 
their health and safety. In effect, therefore, 
the new law adds to the Act an additional 
fair labor standard: that employees doing 
equal work should be paid equal wages, 
regardless of sex. 

Coverage—The Equal Pay Act applies to 
every employer having employees who are 
subject to a minimum wage under the 
Fair Labor Standards Act and to every 
establishment where such employees are 
employed. It protects both men and women 
against payment of a lesser wage rate than 
is paid to members of the opposite sex 
for equal work. The Fair Labor Standards 
Act covers an estimated 27,500,000 em- 
ployees. 

The standard for equal pay—The Act 
requires every employer having employees 
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subject to the Fair Labor Standards Act 
to pay equal wages within the establishment 
to men and women doing equal work on 
jobs requiring “equal skill, effort and respon- 
sibility, and which are performed under 
similar working conditions.” 

It does not prohibit payment of wages 
at lower rates to one sex than to the other 
where the differential is based on a seniority 
system, a merit system, a system which 
measures earnings by quantity or quality 
of production. 

An employer may not reduce the wage 
rate of any employee to eliminate a pro- 
hibited wage differential based on sex; such 
a reduction is a violation of the Act. 

A labor union may not cause or attempt 
to cause an employer to discriminate against 
an employee in violation of the Act. 

Records—Employers are required to keep 
records on wages, hours and other items 
in accord with regulations issued by the 
Secretary of Labor. 

Enforcement—Failure to pay equal wages 
for equal work results in cumulative back- 
wage liabilities. An employee may recover 
unpaid wages under the supervision of the 
Secretary of Labor or through court action 
brought by the Secretary or by the em- 
ployee. It is a violation of the law for an 
employer to discharge or discriminate 
against an employee for filing a complaint 
or participating in proceedings under the Act. 

Records required by the law must be 
available for inspection by representatives 
of the Wage and Hour and Public Contracts 
Divisions of the United States Depart- 
ment of Labor. Serious violation of the 
law may result in civil or criminal action. 

An additional Assistant Administrator 
has been appointed to the Wage and Hour 
and Public Contracts Divisions, part of 
whose duties as head of the Office of 
Research and Legislative Analysis will be 
to prepare statistical data relevant to the 
Equal Pay Act. 

Effective date—The Act provides a period 
of one year to allow time for adjustment to 
its provisions. Full compliance will be 
required from June 11, 1964. It allows, 
however, for the deferment of its applica- 
tion to employees covered by collective 
agreements in effect on May 11, 1963 until 
the termination date of the agreement, if 
not later than June 11, 1965. 
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COLLECTIVE BARGAINING REVIEW 


Provisions in Collective Agreements in Canadian 
Manufacturing Industry 


Department issues results of survey of collective agreements 
in establishments with more than 300 non-office employees 


The Economics and Research Branch has 
just published a survey of a wide range of 
provisions in the collective agreements that 
regulate the wages, working conditions and 
other terms of employment in 361 estab- 
lishments employing, at the time of the 
survey (January 1, 1962), a total of 274,660 
non-office workers. The _ establishments 
selected were those with 300 or more non- 
office employees covered by a collective 
agreement. 


The information is presented in 10 tables. 
Each of the first nine covers one broad sub- 
ject; the tenth contains information on a 
variety of provisions that cannot be readily 
grouped under specific headings. 


The survey showed that in 52 per cent 
of the establishments, with 53 per cent of 
the employees, seniority governed promo- 
tion when qualifications to perform the job 
were equal. In another 30 per cent of the 
establishments, with the same proportion 
of the employees, seniority was the deciding 
factor if qualifications for the job were 
sufficient, normal or average. 

In layoffs, in 50 per cent of the estab- 
lishments, with 55 per cent of the employees, 
the agreement stipulated that the senior 
employee would be retained if his qualifica- 
tions for the job were sufficient, normal or 
average. In 34 per cent of the establish- 
ments, with 32 per cent of the employees, 
the senior employee was kept on if his 
qualifications were equal to those of em- 
ployees with shorter service. 

An examination of the union security 
provisions showed that a union shop was 
imposed in 19 per cent of the establish- 
ments with a like proportion of the em- 
ployees. In 23 per cent of the establishments, 
with 22 per cent of the employees, a modi- 
fied union shop prevailed (compulsory 
membership for new employees, with main- 
tenance of membership for others). 

In no less than 40 per cent of the 
establishments, with 45 per cent of the 
employees, there was no provision of any 
kind regarding union membership as a con- 
dition of employment. 

There was no provision for preferential 
hiring of union members in 85 per cent of 





the establishments, cent of 
the employees. 

All but 14 per cent of the establishments, 
with 11 per cent of the workers, had some 
kind of provision regarding check-off of 
union dues, but the type of provision varied 
greatly. The most common were a voluntary 
irrevocable check-off with an escape clause 
(17 per cent of the establishments and 20 
per cent of the workers), and compulsory 
check-off for employees hired after a certain 
date (18 per cent of the establishments and 
20 per cent of the workers). 

In the matter of working hours, eight 
hours constituted a day in 83 per cent of 
the establishments, with 87 per cent of 
the employees; and the 40-hour week pre- 
vailed in 79 per cent of the establishments, 
with 80 per cent of the workers. 

Only two establishments worked 10 hours 
a day, and they employed fewer than a 
thousand workers. Only two establishments 
with fewer than three thousand employees 
operated on a six-day week. 

A large proportion of the establishments— 
76 per cent of the total with 79 per cent 
of the employees—paid time and a half for 
overtime work in excess of daily hours, 
and 42 per cent of the establishments, with 
44 per cent of the employees, paid that 
rate after standard weekly hours were 
exceeded. 

More than half of the establishments, 
with a like proportion of the employees, 
had no provision for overtime rate after 
standard weekly hours. 

Only 2 per cent of the establishments, 
with only 1 per cent of the employees, 
had no provision for premium pay for work 
on paid holidays; 94 per cent had no pro- 
vision for premium pay for work on Satur- 
day and 83 no provision for premium pay 
for work on Sunday. Time and a half in 
addition to holiday pay was provided for 
in 44 per cent of the establishments, with 
41 per cent of the workers. 

Regarding paid holidays, 71 per cent of 
the establishments had no provision con- 
cerning a paid holiday that fell on a 
Saturday, and 51 per cent had none for a 
holiday falling on a Sunday. Provisions 
regarding a holiday that fell on a scheduled 


with 87 per 





This review is prepared by the Collective Bargaining Section, Labour-Management 
Division, of the Economics and Research Branch. 
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day off other than Saturday or Sunday were 
still less common, being found in only 19 
per cent of the establishments. 

On the other hand, 55 per cent of the 
establishments made provision for a paid 
holiday falling within the vacation period, 
the most common arrangement being an 
extra day's. pay «<(inw35) peri.cent ofsthe 
establishments with 38 per cent of the 
workers). 


The collective agreements in 27 per 
cent of the establishments provided for 20 
minutes of rest, in two periods, during a 
day, and in 20 per cent, for paid wash-up 
time. About half of the employees were 
entitled to paid leave when there was a 
death in the family. 


Provision was made in 47 per cent of 
the establishments for four hours of work 
or pay for employees who report for work. 


An annual guarantee of employment or 
earnings was found in fewer than 0.5 per 
cent of the establishments, and a weekly 
guarantee in only 5 per cent. 

Special provisions for women workers 
were rare. Only 9 per cent of the establish- 
ments, employing 13 per cent of the em- 
ployees in the survey, made specific refer- 
ence to equal pay for equal work; only 13 
per cent (10 per cent of the employees) 
provided for maternity leave, and only 1 
per cent for special rest periods for women. 

Ninety-one per cent of the establishments 
now make no provision for a cost-of-living 
bonus. 

The review was prepared in the Labour- 
Management Division of the Economics and 
Research Branch under the direction of Dr. 
R. M. Adams. The study was undertaken 
by F. L. Quinet under the supervision of 
M. Spalding. 


Statistics on Labour Organization in Canada 


At the beginning of 1963, labour organi- 
zations active in Canada had a. total 
membership of 1,449,200, an increase of 
almost 2 per cent over the previous year, 
it will be reported in Labour Organizations 
in Canada, 1963, now being printed. The 
publication, based on the Department’s 
annual survey of labour unions, will be avail- 
able from the Queen’s Printer, Ottawa, at 
35 cents a copy (catalogue No. L2-2/1962). 

Of these organized workers, 1,079,900 or 
75 per cent were represented by unions 
affiliated with the Canadian Labour Con- 
gress. A large proportion of these unions 


are also affiliated with the American Federa- 
tion of Labor and Congress of Industrial 
Organizations in the United States. 

More than 110,600 organized workers, 
about 8 per cent of the total, nearly all of 
them in Quebec, were represented by unions 
belonging to the Confederation of National 
Trade Unions. 


The remainder were represented either 
by unions not affiliated with any central 
labour body, or by unions not affiliated with 
a central labour body in Canada but with 
the AFL-CIO in the United States. 


Collective Bargaining Scene 


Agreements covering 500 or more employees, 
excluding those in the construction industry 


Part I—Agreements Expiring During September, October and November 
(except those under negotiation in August) 


Company and Location 


Assn. Patronale des Services Hospitaliers (5 
hospitals), Drummondville & other centres, 
CUE Maia. tei acc sas ie ae ate aoe ence tee eee oe eee 


Bell Velephone, Quer a Ontorer. 4. eee. ee 


Bell Telephone, Que. & Ont. 


Bell Telephone? Que. (&-Onte a... Mae oe 


BellelelephoneviQuess&aOntiex Maes. same te 
Cdn. Steel Foundries, Montreal, Que. .................. 
Cranes Limited.“ Montreal @OucC. ntereed ex Gar 
Cyanamid of Canada, Welland, Ont. .................... 
Dommon eC orset,. Quebec. Ques... ase et 


Union 


Service Empl. Federation (CNTU) 

Cdn. Telephone Empl. (Ind.) (clerical empl.) 

Cdn. Telephone Empl. (Ind.) (communications 
salesmen) 

Cdn. Telephone Empl. (Ind.) (craft & services 
empl.) 

Traffic Empl. (Ind.) 

Steel & Foundry Wkrs. (Ind.) 

Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Chemical Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Empl. Assn. (Ind.) 


Dominion Stores, Toronto & other centres, Ont. Retail, Wholesale Empl. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


DuPont of Canada, Shawinigan, Que. ................ 
Food stores (various), Winnipeg & Transcona, 


Man. 


Kelly, Douglas & Co., 
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COSC eee Cece sce eehe eee ese endesdeuvasevoebesebeeadredseodsocecsenece 


Hollinger Gold Mines, Timmins, Ont. ................ 
Vancouver & other 
(oti eek A i OER Nee tet NE hop epee oy Bech 


Cellulose Wkrs. Assn. (Ind.) 


Retail Clerks (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Empl. Assn. (Ind.) 
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Company and Location Union 


Maritime Tel. & Tel., company-wide .................... I.B.E.W. (AFL-CIO/CLC) (traffic empl.) 
Page-Hersey Tubes, Welland, Ont. ....................... U.EGinds 
Quebec Natural Gas Montreal, Que. ............0..... Chemical Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Shawinigan Power, province-wide, Que. .............. Empl. Assn. (Ind.) 
Smith & Stone, Georgetown, Ont. ...0...:.05..scscneen Mine Wkrs. (Ind.) 
Soo-Security Motorways, Ont., Man., Sask. & 

ATCA IRCA AU, PMB ISIN, Ps: chess. Cit, ce. d Teamsters (Ind.) 

Part I|—Negotiations in Progress During August 
Bargaining 
Company and Location Union 

Bowater’s Nfld. Pulp & Paper, Corner Brook, 

INTs ee ee Werte tle sreccaheeci As didoeasenvevendscbies Papermakers (AFL-CIO/CLC), Pulp & Paper 

Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) & others 

(a) SY Oh nei el Nei ere Vey ie (al eens eee ee AR ie cee ee Public Service Empl. (ARTEC) (CLC) 
Commission des Ecoles Catholiques, Montreal, Public Service Empl. Federation (CNTU) 

OT RG at ee EE etn a aera cine Shaainanan sass (maintenance empl.) 
Consolidated Paper, Grand’Mere, Que. .............. Papermakers (AFL-CIO/CLC), Pulp & Paper 

' Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Consolidated Paper, Nicabau, Que. ..............0. Bush Wkrs., Farmers’ Union (Ind.) 
Consolidated Paper, Shawinigan, Que. .............. Papermakers (AFL-CIO/CLC), Pulp & Paper 


Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Dominion Electrohome Industries, Kitchener, 


(OTT, ie OD ae es, Sah par ce ae eae ene eee Nat. Council of Cdn. Labour (Ind.) 
Dominion Oilcloth & Linoleum, Montreal, Que. CNTU-chartered local 
Dominion Steel & Coal, Montreal, Que. ............ Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Dominion Steel & Coal, Trenton, N.S. ........00..... Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Dominion Stores, Montreal & vicinity, Que. ...... Retail Clerks (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Domtar Newsprint (Woodland Div.), Riviere 
Jacques :Cartiey, 1 Qued3..54 ay: Lt ae ee Pulp and Paper Wkrs. Federation (CNTU) 
Domtar Pulp & Paper (Kraft & Boxboard Div.), 
is C1 EOL We Corn acini e Augintnt andes aemyseeate sect Pulp and Paper Wkrs. Federation (CNTU) 
Dow; Chemical, oarnia, \OnR L.A}.. ctbitied oaitisls.s.. Oil Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
DuPont of Canada, Maitland, Ont. .................... Chemical Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Hotel Dieu St. Vallier, Chicoutimi, Que. ............ Service Empl. Federation (CNTU) 
House of Seagram, Que., Ont. & B.C... Distillery Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
IMAii told) EVO" tx. fic ghey ate deg sag: aches ceeee sh seat I.B.E.W. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Manitoba Rolling Mill, Selkirk, Man. .................. Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Minets RubbericGranby jQueeteoid..gctianeeics.5 Rubber Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
McIntyre Porcupine Mines, Schumacher, Ont. .... Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Molson’s Brewery, Montreal, Que. ............0:0805 Empl. Assn. (Ind.) 
New Brunswick Power Commission, province- 
srnchesthepramernes. tad AID he MS BAO We I.B.E.W. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Quebec Cartier Mining, Port Cartier & Lac 
CATING a ee to eee sees card artesian nara Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Shipbuilders (various), Vancouver & Victoria, 
| pf Sak Pave Wik ORE ene Aa ie See oes rr Various unions 
Ty Coe Ainee s COM DANY WAG Cag ri» cophes gh s PaO eae ore Air Line Flight Attendants (CLC) 
TiCeAs ,COMpany-Wide xo ..diccckuschs Bates. bie e san thdedseens Sales Empl. (Ind.) 
Wabasso Cotton, Grand’Mere, Shawinigan & 
THEO ers OVS P8 Foe. IRS etd nce setceet ns United Textile Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Winnipeg General Hospital, Winnipeg, Man. ...... Public Empl. (CLC) 
Winnipeg Metro., Man. ........-...cccccseeeeeeeeeetsens Public Service Empl. (CLC) 
Winnipeg Metro. (Transit Dept.), Man. ............ Street Railway Empl. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Conciliation Officer 
Ayers Limited, Lachute, Que. ..........::ccceeetees United Textile Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Denison Mines, Elliot Lake, Ont. .............:::6 Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Domil Limited, Sherbrooke, Que. ............:.06 Textile Federation (CNTU) 
Domtar Pulp & Paper (Newsprint Div.), Red 
BE Oi Fe Orit ed eta eter occ cn scaiaes aeanwsnazgecese> Noetenee Papermakers (AFL-CIO/CLC), Pulp & Paper 
Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) & others 
Employing Printers’ Assn., Montreal, Quer eia Bookbinders (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Hamilton City,< Onts pociy c.g ccer eeensnne tenes ereee eee Public Empl. (CLC) (office empl.) ; 
Hospitals (13) Montreal and other centres, Que. Service Empl. Federation (CNTU) (registered 
nurses ) 
K.V.P. Company, Espanola, Ont. ...........:.:.:0 Carpenters (Lumber & Sawmill Wkrs.) (AFL- 
CIO/CUG) 
Ontario Paper, Thorold, Ont. .........:sssesssseseeees . Papermakers (AFL-CIO/CLC), Pulp & Paper 


Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) & others 
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Company and Location Union 
Price Bros, Kenogami & Riverbend, Que. .......... Pulp & Paper Wkrs. Federation (CNTU) 
E. S. & A. Robinson (Can.), Leaside, Ont. ........ Printing Pressmen (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Conciliation Board 
Assn. Patronale des Services Hospitaliers, 


Quebec Quer, Ais ee ee ee ee. Service Empl. Federation (CNTU) (female 
empl.) 
Assn. Patronale des Services Hospitaliers, 
Quebec; ), Que; ass... eee es. eee Service Empl. Federation (CNTU) (male 
* empl.) 
Belt Mirs. “Assn, Mogtreal) Ont. 3.20...) 3: Ladies’ Garment Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
CBC} company-wide. Gee oon are sei Broadcast Empl. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Dominion [Coal:uGlace ¢Bay Gis) 4 ae. Mine Wkrs. (Ind.) 
Dominion Rubber (Rubber Div.), St. Jerome, 
1 Lo eiaernedhs 8) shorten ete i Oe tc Been ae Ry Dalle ss See Rubber Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Fittings Tamited, (Oshawa Ont. cee..4 ee Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Goodyear Cotton, St. Hyacinthe, Que. ................ Textile Federation (CNTU) 
Marathon Corp, Por, Ariour cOnt. 7...) Carpenters (Lumber & Sawmill Wkrs.) (AFL- 
CIO/CLC) 
Old Sydney Collieries, Sydney Mines, N.S. ........ Mine Wkrs. (Ind.) 


Quebec Hydro-Electric Comm., Montreal, Que.. Office Empl. Assn. (Ind.) 
Shipping Federation of Canada, Halifax, N‘S., 
Saint John, N.B., Montreal, Quebec & Three 
RIVERS. - QUG: eee ieee ts rare ee tak eae I.L.A. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Stanrock Uranium Mines, Elliot Lake, Ont. ...... Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Union composing rooms, Toronto, Ont. ............ Typographical Union (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Post-Conciliation Bargaining 
Council of Printing Industries, Toronto, Ont. .... Typographical Union (AFL-CIO/CLC) (com- 
posing room empl.) 
Dominion Rubber (Tire Div.), Kitchener, Ont... Rubber Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Arbitration 
Ottawa Civic Hospital, Ottawa, Ont. .................... Public Empl. (CLC) 


Work Stoppage 
Regent Knitting Mills, St. Jerome, Que. ............ Textile Wkrs. Union (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Part |ll—Settlements Reached During August 1963 


(A summary of major terms on the basis of information immediately available. Figures on 
the number of employees covered are approximate. ) 

B.C. SHIPPING FEDERATION AND B.C. WHARF OPERATORS’ ASSN., VARIOUS PORTS, B.C.— 
LONGSHOREMEN AND WAREHOUSEMEN (CLC): two 3-yr. master agreements applying to 2,400 
empl. previously covered by a series of agreements—settlement pay of $180 for present empl. 
on Shipping Federation payroll since July 31, 1962; minimum wage increases of 15¢ an hr. eff. 
Aug. 1, 1964, 15¢ an hr. eff. Feb. 1, 1965, 15¢ an hr. eff. Aug. 1, 1965 and 15¢ an hr. eff. 
Feb. 1, 1966 in lieu of settlement pay for empl. on Wharf Operators’ payroll to achieve parity 
with Shipping Federation wage rates; general wage increases of 15¢ an hr. eff. Aug. 1, 1963, 10¢ 
an hr. eff. Feb. 1, 1964, 8¢ an hr. eff. Aug. 1, 1964 and 11¢ an hr. eff. Aug. 1, 1965; dif- 
ferentials for several skilled classifications to range from 15¢ to 30¢ an hr.; existing pension 
plans to be consolidated into one plan in 1968; employer contribution to pension plans to be 
16¢ per union man-hr. under B.C. Wharf Operators’ Assn. agreement, as previously established 
under Shipping Federation agreement, with wharf operators being given credit for past contribu- 
tions to existing plans; uniformity and portability as to seniority, vacations, holiday pay and wel- 
fare between the two agreements; double time for work performed on paid holidays; single 
welfare plan to be established with employers and empl. each contributing 7¢ an hr.; reductions 
in gang sizes on mechanized operations for ship work; provision for three shifts—8 hrs. 
guaranteed at straight time on day shift, 74 hrs. guaranteed at time and one half on second 
shift, 63 hrs. guaranteed at double time on third shift; AUTOMATION PROTECTION PLAN 
ESTABLISHED—protection from layoff by reason of technological change and guaranteed 
employment of 1,820 hrs. a yr. or 35 hrs. a wk.; provisions for retraining and relocating empl. 
affected by technological change; supplementary pension of $300 a mo. to a maximum of 
$10,800 for empl. with at least 25 yrs. of service who may be retired at age 62 before 1969; 
supplementary pension totalling $7,200 at $100 a mo. for empl. with at least 25 yrs. of service 
who before 1969 retire voluntarily after age 62 or on normal retirement at age 65, or for empl. 
with at least 15 yrs. of service who retire at any age because of disability. 

CANADA STEAMSHIP LINES, ONT. & QUE— RAILWAY CLERKS (AFL-CIO/CLC): 1-yr. agree- 
ment covering 900 empl—wage increase of 6¢ an hr. retroactive to April 16, 1963; night shift 
premium increased by 8¢ an hr.; employer contribution toward health and welfare plan increased 
to 35¢ a day (formerly 20¢). 

CELGAR, RAYONIER CANADA & B.C. Forest PRopUCTS, WATSON ISLAND, WOoOoDFIBRE AND 
CROFTON, B.C.—CpN. PULP & PAPER WKERS. (IND.): l-yr. agreement covering 1,100 empl.—wage 
increase of 4%; rate for labourer $2.18 an hr. 

CONSOLIDATED PAPER, CAP-DE-LA-MADELEINE & THREE RIVERS, QUE.—PAPERMAKERS 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) & PuLtp & PAPER MILL Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC): 2-yr. agreement covering 
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980 empl.—no general wage changes; several classification adjustments; evening and night shift 
premiums to be increased to 8¢ and 11¢ respectively eff. May 1, 1964 (at present 7¢ and 10¢); 
company to pay difference between jury pay and employee’s regular pay; weekly indemnity 
benefits of $56 to $77, payable up to 26 weeks, with employee contributing 30¢ per $10 at 
present and 20¢ eff. May 1, 1964; new group life insurance schedule providing for benefits 
ranging from $8,000 to $17,000, of which $2,000 is non-contributory and cost to employee of 
remainder is 30¢ per $1,000; pension for retiring empl. to be 2% of earnings for service up to 
June 30, 1961 and 12% of earnings for service from July 1, 1961; vesting available after 15 yrs. 
participation in pension plan; rate for labourer $2.03 an hr. 

DoMTAR NEWSPRINT (DONNACONA PAPER), DONNACONA, QUE.—PULP & PAPER WKRS. 
FEDERATION (CNTU): 2-yr. agreement covering 670 empl.—wage increases of 3¢ an hr. retro- 
active to May 1, 1963 and 3¢ an hr. eff. May 1, 1964; additional classification adjustments; 
4 wks. vacation after 20 yrs. of service (formerly after 25 yrs.); rate for labourer after May 1, 
1964 will be $2 an hr. 

DOMINION STEEL & COAL, (CDN. BRIDGE), WALKERVILLE, ONT.—-STEELWORKERS (AFL- 
CIO/CLC): 3-yr. agreement covering 500 empl.—no wage changes; company to pay full cost 
of health and welfare plan eff. August 1, 1963; company to pay full cost of accidental death 
and dismemberment life insurance coverage for empl. eff. April 1, 1964; employer contribution to 
pensions increased by 34¢ an hr. eff. Jan. 1, 1965; rate for labourer $1.733 an hr. 

Dress Mers. GUILD, TORONTO, ONT.—LADIES’ GARMENT Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC): 3-yr. 
agreement covering 900 empl.—average wage increase of 5% eff. Aug. 5, 1963; monthly pension 
increased to $60 (formerly $50); weekly indemnity increased to $25 (formerly $23) payable 
up to 20 wks. 

EMPLOYING PRINTERS’ ASSN., MONTREAL, QUE.—PRINTING PRESSMEN (AFL-CIO/CLC): 
2-yr. agreement covering 600 empl.—wage increases of 74¢ to 15¢ an hr., depending on classifica- 
tion, retroactive to May 1, 1963 and similar increases eff. May 1, 1964; 3 wks. vacation after 
8 yrs. of service (formerly after 10 yrs.) in first yr. of agreement and after 6 yrs. of service 
in second yr. of agreement; employer contribution to insurance plan increased to $1.50 a wk. 
(formerly $1); employer to contribute $3 a wk. toward contributory pension plan; guaranteed 
work week introduced. 

FALCONBRIDGE NICKEL, FAALCONBRIDGE, ONT.—MINE, MILL & SMELTER WkKRS. (IND.): 
3-yr. agreement covering 2,200 empl.—wage increases of 3% eff. June 15, 1963, 24% eff. June 
15, 1964 and 24% eff. June 15, 1965; weekly sickness and accident benefit increased to $50 
payable up to 32 wks. (formerly $40 payable up to 26 wks.); group life insurance increased to 
$5,000 for married empl. and $2,000 for single empl.; employer contribution to medical-surgical 
insurance increased to 60% of premiums (formerly 50%); employer contribution to group life 
insurance and weekly sickness and accident plans to be 50%; apprenticeship system established; 
rate for process labourer after June 15, 1965 will be $2.224 an hr. 

GASPESIA WOODS CONTRACTORS, CHANDLER, QUE.—BUSH WkKRS., FARMERS’ UNION (IND.): 
1-yr. agreement covering 500 empl.—general wage increase of approximately 5% eff. May 1, 
1963; vacation pay to be 24% of gross earnings if employee works 75 days; rate for labourer 
now $10 a day. 

HAMILTON City, ONtT.—PusB Lic SERVICE EmMpL. (CLC) (OUTSIDE EMPL.): 2-yr. agreement 
covering 600 empl.—wage increases of 64¢ an hr. retroactive to Feb. 7, 1963 and 6%4¢ an hr. 
eff. Feb. 1964; evening and night shift premiums increased to 9¢ and 11¢ respectively (formerly 
7¢ and 9¢); 3 wks. vacation after 12 yrs. of service (formerly after 15 yrs.); rate for labourer 
after Feb. 1964 will be $1.85 an hr. 

QuEBEC NorTH SHORE PAPER, BAIE COMEAU, QUE.—PAPERMAKERS (AFL-CIO/CLC) & 
PuLp & PAPER Mitt Wxrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC): 2-yr. agreement covering 630 empl.—no general 
wage changes; several classification adjustments; evening and night shift premiums increased to 
8¢ and 11¢ respectively eff. May 1, 1963 (formerly 7¢ and 10¢); 4 wks. vacation after 20 yrs. 
of service (formerly after 22 yrs.); employer to pay premium for Blue Cross eff. May 1, 1963; 
employer contribution toward weekly indemnity plan increased to $1.50 a_ mo. (formerly $1.25); 
pension for past service to be 1.6% of earnings from July 1, 1944 to Dec. 31, 1962 and 2% 
of earnings eff. Jan. 1, 1967; pension for current service to be 1.75% of earnings from Jan. 1, 
1963 to June 30, 1964 and 2% of earnings from July 1, 1964; rate for labourer $2.06 an hr. 

R.C.A. Victor, MONTREAL, QUE.—SALARIED Emp. Assn. (IND.): 2-yr. agreement covering 
650 empl.—wage increases of 24% eff. Aug. 26, 1963 and 2% eff. Aug. 24, 1964; improvements 
to insurance plan. 

RoyvaL ALEXANDRA HospPITAL, EDMONTON, ALTA.—PUBLIC EmpLt. (CLC): 2-yr. agreement 
covering 500 empl.—regrouping of classifications; various wage increases eff. Jan. 1, 1963, July 
1, 1963 and Jan. 1, 1964; rates for house maid after Jan. 1, 1964 will be $155 to $206 a mo. 

ToRONTO GENERAL HosPIrAL, TORONTO, ONT.—BUILDING SERVICE EMPL. (AFL-CIO/CLC): 
2-yr. agreement covering 900 empl.—settlement pay of $45 for empl. on hospital payroll Aug. 
16, 1963, prorated from Jan. 1, 1963; wage increases of $9 a mo. retroactive to Jan. 1, 1963 
and $9.50 a mo. eff. Jan. 1, 1964; additional classification adjustments; 3 wks. vacation 
after 10 yrs. of service eff. 1964 (at present after 12 yrs.); probationary period for new 
employees increased to 90 days (formerly 60 days); hospital to pay 50% of P.S.I. Blue Plan 
single rate; compulsory check-off for new employees hired on or after Aug. 16, 1963 with 
funds being held in trust by hospital for 3 mos., and voluntary check-off for present employees 
hired before Aug. 16, 1963; check-off revocable and_ refundable for new employees during 
fourth calendar month of employment or revocable in Dec. of any yr. for new employees who 
have completed 1 yr. of service and for present employees hired before Aug. 16, 1963; rate for 
cleaner after Jan. 1, 1964 will be $223 a mo. 

WINNIPEG City, Man.—PusLic Service EmpL. (CLC): 2-yr. agreement covering 3,500 
empl.—wage increases of 2% retroactive to April 1, 1963, 1% eff. Oct. 1, 1963 and 2% eff. April 
1, 1964; night shift premium to be increased to 10¢ an hr. eff. Jan. 1, 1964 (at present 8¢); 
3 wks. vacation after 9 yrs. of service (formerly after 10 yrs.) and 4 wks. after 25 yrs. of 
service (formerly in 25th yr. and after 30 yrs.); rate for labourer I after April 1, 1964 will be 
$1.85 an hr. 
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INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS AND CONCILIATION 


Certification and Other 
the Canada 


The Canada Labour Relations Board met 
for two days during July. The Board issued 
six certificates designating bargaining agents, 
ordered one representation vote, rejected 
one application for certification, granted one 
application for revocation of certification 
and granted, in part, a request under Sec- 
tion 61(2) of the Act for review of an 
earlier decision. During the month the Board 
received five applications for certification 
and one request under Section 61 (2) of the 
Act for review of an earlier decision. 


Applications for Certification Granted 


1. International Union of Mine, Mill and 
Smelter Workers (Canada), Local 802, on 
behalf of a unit of employees of The Con- 
solidated Mining and Smelting Co. of 
Canada, Limited, Pine Point, N.W.T. (L.G., 
July, p. 601). 

2. National Association of Broadcast Em- 
ployees and Technicians, on behalf of a 
unit of employees of V.T.R. Productions 
Limited, Toronto, Ont. (L.G., Aug., p. 693). 
The International Alliance of Theatrical 
Stage Employees and Moving Picture 
Machine Operators of the United States and 
Canada, Local No. 873, had intervened. 

3. Canadian Brotherhood of Railway, 
Transport and General Workers, on behalf 
of a unit of maintenance department em- 
ployees of B.C. Air Lines Limited, Van- 
couver, B.C. (L.G., Aug., p. 693). 

4. International Longshoremen’s Associa- 
tion, Local 1846, on behalf of a unit of 
freight handlers employed by J.C. Malone 
& Co. (1959) Limited, Trois Rivieres, Que. 
(E:G: 5 Aliorep7 5095). 

5. International Longshoremen’s Associa- 
tion, Local 1846, on behalf of a unit of 
freight handlers employed by the Three 
Rivers Shipping Company Limited, Trois 
Rivieres, Que. (L.G., Aug., p. 693). 

6. District 50, United Mine Workers of 
America, Local 13946, on behalf of a unit 
of building cleaners and maintenance men 
employed by Central Mortgage and Hous- 
ing Corporation at its St. George Gardens 
Project, Pointe-aux-Trembles, Que. 


Representation Vote Ordered 


Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Warehousemen & 
Helpers, Local Union 927 of the Interna- 


Proceedings betore 
Labour Relations Board 


tional Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauf- 
feurs, Warehousemen and Helpers of 
America, applicant, and Aero Caterers 
Limited, Halifax International Airport, re- 
spondent (L.G., Aug., p. 693) (Returning 
Officer: D.T. Cochrane). 


Application for Certification Rejected 


National Association of Broadcast Em- 
ployees and Technicians, applicant, the 
Bushnell T.V. Co. Limited, Ottawa, Ont., 
respondent, and Walter S.T. Avery, ef al., 
interveners (L.G., Aug., p. 692). The appli- 
cation was rejected for the reason that it 
was not supported by a majority of the 
employees in the representation vote con- 
ducted by the Board. 


Application for Revocation Granted 


The Board granted an application for 
revocation of certification affecting Radio 
Roberval Inc., Roberval, Que., applicant, 
and the Syndicate of Employees of Station 
CHRL, respondent (L.G., July, p. 601). The 
certified bargaining agent, the Syndicate of 
Employees of Station CHRL, did not contest 
the application. 


Request for Review Granted 


International Alliance of Theatrical Stage 
Employees and Moving Picture Machine 
Operators of the United States and Canada, 
Motion Picture Studio Production Techni- 
cians, Local 873, applicant, Baton Broad- 
casting Limited (formerly Baton Aldred 
Rogers Broadcasting Limited), Agincourt, 
Ont., respondent (CFTO-TV), and National 
Association of Broadcast Employees and 
Technicians, intervener (L.G., Aug., p. 694). 

The applicant desired to add to the 
certified bargaining unit the classification of 
rear screen projectionist, and to have the 
name of the respondent changed from Baton 
Aldred Rogers Broadcasting Limited to its 
present form, Baton Broadcasting Limited. 
The Board granted the request in respect 
of the change of the name of the respondent, 
but denied the request in respect of the 
inclusion of the classification of rear screen 
projectionist in the bargaining unit, for the 
reason that the Board was not satisfied that 
there was a job of this kind that should be 
separately classified. 





This section covers proceedings under the Industrial Relations and Disputes Investi- 
gation Act, involving the administrative services of the Ministry of Labour, the Canada 
Labour Relations Board, and the Industrial Relations Branch of the Department. 
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Applications for Certification Received 


1. Beaverlodge District Mine, Mill and 
Smelter Workers Union, Local 913, Inter- 
national Union of Mine, Mill and Smelter 
Workers (Canada), on behalf of a unit of 
employees of Bachmeier Diamond & Per- 
cussion Drilling Company Ltd., Eidorado, 
Sask. (Investigating Officer: W. E. Sproule). 

2. United Steelworkers of America, Local 
6254, on behalf of a unit of employees of 
Wabush Mines—Pickands Mather & Co., 
Managing Agent, and The Arnaud Railway, 
Pointe Noire, Que. (Investigating Officer: 
Re eee OUrnict ). 

3. United Steelworkers of America, Local 
6285, on behalf of a unit of employees of 
Wabush Mines—Pickands Mather & Co., 
Managing Agent, and Wabush Lake Rail- 
way Company Limited, Wabush Lake, Nfld. 
(Investigating Officer: R. L. Fournier). 

4. International Brotherhood of Electrical 
Workers, Local Union 2085, on behalf of 


a unit of employees of the Federal Electric 
Corporation (Dew Line) (Investigating 
Offiger oe. o. (Gunn). 

5. International Brotherhood of Team- 
sters, Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and Help- 
ers, Local 938, General Truck Drivers and 
Transport Drivers, Warehousemen and 
Helpers’ Union, Local 106, of the Interna- 
tional Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauf- 
feurs, Warehousemen and Helpers. of 
America, on behalf of a unit of employees 
of Asbestos-Eastern Transport Inc., Asbes- 
tos, Que (Investigating Officer: R. L. 
Fournier ). 


Request for Review Received 


Request for review of the certificate issued 
by the Board on November 3, 1961, affect- 
ing the National Association of Broadcast 
Employees and Technicians, applicant, and 
the Canadian Marconi Company Limited 
(CFCF-TV), Montreal, Que., respondent 
(inG2 Jant’ 1962;9p2450): 


Scope and Administration of Industrial Relations and Disputes Investigation Act 


Conciliation service under the Industrial Relations and Disputes Investigation Act 
are provided by the Minister of Labour through the Industrial Relations Branch. The 
branch also acts as the administrative arm of the Canada Labour Relations Board in 


matters under the Act involving the board. 


The Industrial Relations and Disputes Investigation Act came into force on September 
1, 1948. It revoked the Wartime Labour Relations Regulations, P.C. 1003, which became 
effective in March, 1944, and repealed the Industrial Disputes Investigation Act, which 
had been in force from 1907 until superseded by the Wartime Regulations in 1944. 
Decisions, orders and certificates given under the Wartime Regulations by the Minister 
of Labour and the Wartime Labour Relations Board are continued in force and effect by 


the Act. 


The Act applies to industries within federal jurisdiction, ie., navigation, shipping, 
interprovincial railways, canals, telegraphs, interprovincial and international steamship lines 
and ferries, aerodromes and air transportation, radio broadcasting stations and works 
declared by Parliament to be for the general advantage of Canada or two or more of 
its provinces. Additionally, the Act provides that provincial authorities, if they so desire, may 
enact similar legislation for application to industries within provincial jurisdiction and 
make mutually satisfactory arrangements with the federal Government for the administration 


of such legislation. 


The Minister of Labour is charged with the administration of the Act and is directly 
responsible for the appointment of conciliation officers, conciliation boards, and Industrial 
Inquiry Commissions concerning complaints that the Act has been violated or that a party 
has failed to bargain collectively, and for application for consent to prosecute. 

The Canada Labour Relations Board is established under the Act as successor to 
the Wartime Labour Relations Board to administer provisions concerning the certification 
of bargaining agents; the writing of provisions—for incorporation into collective agree- 
ments—that fix a procedure for the final settlement of disputes concerning the meaning 
or violation of such agreements; and the investigation of complaints referred to it by the 
minister that a party has failed to bargain collectively and to make every reasonable effort 


to conclude a collective agreement. 


Copies of the Industrial Relations and Disputes Investigation Act, the Regulations 
made under the Act, and the Rules of Procedure of the Canada Labour Relations Board 
are available upon request to the eDpartment of Labour, Ottawa. 


Proceedings under the Industrial 


Relations and Disputes Investigation Act are 


reported here under two headings: (1) Certification and other Proceedings before the 
Canada Labour Relations Board and (2) Conciliation and other Proceedings before the 


Minister of Labour. 


Industrial Relations Officers of the Department of Labour are stationed at Vancouver, 
Winnipeg, Toronto, Ottawa, Montreal, Fredericton, Halifax and St. John’s, Newfoundland. 
The territory of four officers resident in Vancouver comprises British Columbia, Alberta 


and the Yukon and Northwest Territories; 
province of Saskatchewan and Manitoba an 


two officers stationed in Winnipeg cover the 
d Northwestern Ontario; four officers resident 


in Toronto confine their activities to Ontario; five officers in Montreal are assigned to the 
province of Quebec, and a total of three officers resident in Fredericton, Halifax and St. 
John’s represent the Department in the Maritime Provinces and Newfoundland. The 
headquarters of the Industrial Relations Branch and the Director of Industrial Relations 


and staff are situated in Ottawa. 
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Conciliation and Other Proceedings 
before the Minister of Labour 


Conciliation Officers Appointed 


During July, the Minister of Labour ap- 
pointed conciliation officers to deal with 
the following disputes: 

1. Trans-Canada Air Lines, Montreal, 
and Lodges 714 and 1751 of the Interna- 
tional Association of Machinists (Concilia- 
tion Officer: C. E. Poirier). 

2. Canadian National Steamship Company 
Limited, Vancouver, and Seafarers’ Inter- 
national Union of Canada (Conciliation Of- 
ftcers Dain: Tysoe). 

3. Atomic Energy of Canada Limited, 
Chalk River, Ont., and Office Employees’ 
International Union, Local 404 (Conciliation 
Officer: T B. McRae). 

4. Compagnie Nationale Air France, 
Montreal, and International Union, United 
Automobile, Aerospace and Agricultural 
Implement Workers of America (Concilia- 
tion Officer: C. E. Poirier). 


Settlements by Conciliation Officers 


1. Maple Leaf Mills Limited, Calgary, 
and Brotherhood of Railway and Steamship 
Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express and Sta- 
tion Employees (Conciliation Officer: D. S. 
ysoe), (is G.., Ally... D.. 094). 


2. Canadian Pacific Railway Company 
Great Lakes Steamships Service, Port 
McNicoll, Ont., and Canadian Maritime 
Union (CLC) (Conciliation Officer: T. B. 
McRae) (L. G., June, p. 505). 

3. Eastern Transport Limited, Truro, N.S., 
and Canadian Brotherhood of Railway, 
Transport and General Workers (Concilia- 
tion.,,Olucer:, H...R. Pettiprove).: (LaG., 
IADIt (peo 10). 


Conciliation Boards Appointed 


1. Canadian Broadcasting Corporation and 
National Association of Broadcast Em- 
ployees and Technicians (L. G., July, 
p: 2602); 

2. The Shipping Federation of Canada, 
Inc., and International Longshoremen’s As- 


sociation (Locals 375, 1657, 1552, Montreal; 
Local 1846, Three Rivers; and Locals 1605, 
1739, Quebec) (L. G., April, p. 310). 

3. Stanrock Uranium Mines Limited, 
Elliot Lake, Ont., and District No. 6 of the 
United Steelworkers of America (L. G.,, 
April, p. 310). 


Conciliation Board Report Received 


Canadian Transit Company, Windsor, 
Ont., and Local 880 of the International 
Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, 
Warehousemen and Helpers of America 
(L. G., June, p. 505). The text of the report 
is reproduced below. 


Settlement before Conciliation Board Met 


Canadian National Hotels, Limited 
(Charlottetown Hotel, Charlottetown, 
P.E.I.), and Canadian Brotherhood of Rail- 
way, Transport and General Workers (L.G., 
July. put603).. 


Beard Reports of Settlement Received 


1. Eastern Canada Stevedoring Co. Ltd., 
Cullen Stevedoring Co. Ltd., Pittston 
Stevedoring Corporation of Canada Limited, 
Brown and Ryan Limited and Local 1842 
of the International Longshoremen’s As- 
sociation, Toronto (L.G., May, p. 396). The 
text of the report is reproduced below. 


2. Hamilton Shipping Co. Ltd., York- 
wood Shipping and Trading Co. Ltd., East- 
ern Canada Stevedoring Co. Ltd., Cullen 
Stevedoring Co. Ltd., Pittston Stevedoring 
Corporation of Canada Limited, Brown and 
Ryan Limited and Local 1654 of the 
International Longshoremen’s Association, 
Hamilton (L.G., May, p. 397). The text of 
the report is reproduced below. 


Settlement after Board Procedure 


Canadian Transit Company, Windsor, 
Ont., and Local 880 of the International 
Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, 
Warehousemen and Helpers of America (see 
above). 
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Report of Board in Dispute between 


Canadian Transit Company 
and 


International Brotherhood’ of Teamsters 


The Board of Conciliation and Investiga- 
tion appointed to deal with the matters in 
dispute between the parties met on April 
29 last at the City of Windsor. 


The company, incorporated by an act of 
the Government of Canada, shares with a 
United States Corporation the ownership, 
management and control of the Ambassador 
bridge, a high-level suspension bridge 
extending from Detroit, Mich., to Windsor, 
Ont. 


The union is the certified bargaining 
agent (being certified in the year 1956) 
for a group of the company’s employees 
described as general maintenance employees, 
janitors, and traffic department employees. 
A collective bargaining agreement was 
negotiated between the parties after 
certification, a renewal thereof being nego- 
tiated in 1959, which provided for expira- 
tion on 31 July, 1962. 


Negotiations for the renewal of the 1959 
agreement were commenced prior to its 
expiry date, but to date the parties have 
been unable to resolve their differences. On 
or about November 5, 1962, the union 
applied for conciliation services, and F. J. 
Ainsborough was instructed to assist the 
parties pursuant to Section 16(b) of the 
Act. Meetings were held with the concilia- 
tion officer on January 8 and 9, and Febru- 
ary 20, of this year, at which some 17 
points in dispute between the parties were 
discussed. Unfortunately, even with the 
assistance of Mr. Ainsborough, these mat- 
ters in issue could not be resolved. 


It is to be noted that the company’s 
operations are primarily directed to that 
part of the bridge lying within the ter- 
ritorial limits of the Dominion of Canada. 
It is true, however, that on occasion, 
employees of the company are required to 
work on that part of the bridge lying within 
the territorial limits of the United States of 
America. When so doing, the employees of 
this company are paid the same rates as 
are paid to employees in similar categories 
in the United States. 


The operations at the bridge are con- 
ducted on a year-round, 24-hour basis, the 
employees being assigned to shifts. The 
over-all work load varies from time to 
time, occasioned by the additional require- 
ments of sanding and snow removal in 
winter, traffic increase, grass cutting, and 
maintenance of grounds in summer. The 
company suggests in its brief that in 
general, its employees in all three classifica- 
tions (as mentioned above) should be clas- 
sified as unskilled labour, the first two 
classifications performing work of a house- 
keeping and caretaking nature, the sole 
responsibility of the third classification 
being to direct traffic. 

It would appear from the presentations 
however, that in one classification at least, 
general maintenance employees, some 
measure of skill and experience would be 
required to adequately fulfill the duties 
assigned. It is not disputed, however, that 
work requiring highly skilled tradesmen is 
performed by independent contractors. It 
should also be noted that by reason of the 
nature of the operations of the company, 
the work force is stable and not subject 
to periodic layoff. 

At the opening of this hearing, Mr. Foley, 
representing the union, announced that 
there were still 10 matters in dispute between 
the parties, which were as follows: 

. Wages 

. Retroactivity 

. Specified Holidays or Statutory Holidays 
. Vacations with Pay 

Pensions 

Climbing or High Time 

. Overtime 

. Uniforms 

. Temporary Employees 

. Job Posting. 


SOAANNAMA WLS 


—_ 


Mr. Foley outlined in a thorough and 
helpful manner, the union’s position on 
these various points. The company, through 
Mr. Whiteside, presented a comprehensive 
brief detailing the history of company and 
union relations and negotiations, and setting 
forth the company’s proposals. 





During July, the Minister of Labour received the Report of the Board of Conciliation 
and Investigation established to deal with a dispute between the Canadian Transit Company, 
Windsor, Ont., and Local 880 of the International Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, 


Warehousemen and Helpers of America. 


The Board was under the chairmanship of His Honour Judge P. S. MacKenzie of 
Walkerton, Ont. He was appointed by the Minister on the joint recommendation of 
the other two members, F. S. Arbour and Henry Kobryn, both of Windsor, nominees 
of the company and union, respectively. The Report is reproduced here. 
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Negotiations commenced and were con- 
tinued at length, independent discussions 
being held with the representatives of the 
parties. As these discussions proceeded, it 
became obvious that the chief obstacles to 
be overcome were the matters of wages 
and retroactivity. It appeared probable that, 
if agreement could be reached on these 
items, no serious difficulty would be 
encountered in settling the other outstand- 
ing matters. 

The Issues 

Wages: The Company, in its brief, 
proposed a wage increase for all three 
classifications of employees of 10 cents on 
the signing of a collective agreement, 8 
cents additional effective October 1, 1963, 
and 5 cents additional effective October 1, 
1964. The Union submits that the wage rate 
of the employees working on the Canadian 
side of the bridge should be at parity with 
those paid to employees in similar classifica- 
tions on the American side. It is to be 
noted that the United States company and 
its accredited union reached a settlement of 
their differences in the month of Ocober 
1962. 

A comparison of the hourly rates paid 
and proposed for the various classifications 
may be of assistance: 


COMPANY’S PROPOSAL 
Maintenance Men 
Janitors 


Prior to 


October 1962 


Maintenance Men .................... 2.49 
LATItOES) 50 cs. eeweeeeeeee 222k 
Trails UaAtd Sa mr ete ee Dea2 


It will be noted that, as between the 
hourly rates paid by the American company 
and that offered by the Canadian company, 
there is a differential throughout of 20 cents 
an hour for maintenance men, 10 cents for 
janitors, and 13 cents for traffic guards. 
It is also to be observed that the Canadian 
company is Offering the same increase 
across the board as formed the basis of the 
settlement of the American dispute—that 
is, 10 cents an hour additional in the first 
year, 8 cents in the second year, and 5 
cents in the third year. 

The whole point at issue, as far as wages 
are concerned, is the union contention that 
the differential set forth above should be 
eliminated. It was first suggested that this 
differential should be adjusted on the sign- 
ing of a new agreement. During negotia- 
tions, the union intimated that it would 
consider a straight increase of 18 cents an 
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hour as of May 1, 1963, and an additional 
5 cents an hour on October 1, 1963, and 
that the differential should be eliminated 
by semi-annual adjustments. 


Mr. Whiteside, however, after long dis- 
cussion, informed the Board that the com- 
pany proposal outlined above was its final 
offer, and his instructions did not permit 
him to negotiate beyond that proposal. This 
not being satisfactory to the union, any 
further attempt by the Board to negotiate 
the scale of wages failed, and at this stage, 
the hearing is closed. 

It should be noted that the company 
brief contained a very helpful review of the 
general rates of pay prevailing in the Wind- 
sor area for comparable employment. A 
perusal of that review shows that, without 
exception, acceptance of the Company pro- 
posal as to rate increases would result in 
the employees being in a better financial 
position than any other employees required 
to fulfill in any way similar duties in the 
City of Windsor. 

Indeed, in many instances, the hourly 
rate now proposed equals or exceeds that 
paid to highly skilled employees in several 
industries in Windsor. There is one excep- 
tion according to the evidence, and that is 
the employees of the company operating the 





Current lst Year 2nd Year 3rd Year 
2.29 2239 247 2252: 
2.19 2.29 Dod 2:42, 
2.19 2.29 2537, 2-42 

OCTOBER 1962 

Current 2nd Year 3rd Year 
2.59 27: Die 
[2.39] Day Bis 9. 
DAD 2.50 Zea): 





tunnel from Windsor to Detroit. These 
employees are paid an hourly rate in excess 
of that received by this Company’s em- 
ployees, and it is said that the Canadian 
employees of the tunnel company receive 
the same rate as their American counter- 
parts. However, it was intimated in the 
presentations that this situation is the result 
of certain special circumstances arising out 
of the history of company-union negotia- 
tions in that operation. 

Retroactivity: As stated above, the collec- 
tive agreement between the parties, dated 
17 August 1959, expired on the 31st day 
of July 1962. Although negotiations were 
conducted by the parties hereto from August 
to November, 1962, they were influenced 
by the fact that the American company 
and its accredited union were also negotiat- 
ing for a new agreement. Their negotiations 
having proved abortive, strike action was 
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taken, and the strike lasted some seven 
weeks, settlement not being finally effected 
until the month of October. 

In view of all the circumstances, this 
undoubtedly had an effect on the Canadian 
negotiations and resulted in considerable 
delay. At various times during preliminary 
negotiations, and before the conciliation 
officer, the matter was discussed, and at one 
point the company offered a $50.00 payment 
in lieu of retroactivity. In its brief submitted 
to this Board, however, the company with- 
drew its’ offer, and submitted that the 
Union’s request for retroactivity was wholly 
unjustified, in that any loss suffered by the 
working force was the result of the obdurate 
position adopted by the bargaining com- 
mittee of the union. The union submitted 
that any settlement of the wage rate should 
be retroactive to the anniversary date of 
the agreement, that is, August 1, 1962. 


Statutory Holidays: The Company’s sug- 
gestion was that the following statutory 
holidays should be observed: 

New Year’s Day 

Easter Day 

Decoration Day (U.S.A.) 

July 4th (U.S.A.) 

Labour Day 

Thanksgiving Day (U.S.A.) 

Christmas Day 

The union’s suggestion was: 

New Year’s Day 

Good Friday 

Victoria Day 

July 1st 

Civic Holiday 

Labour Day 

Thanksgiving Day (Canada) 

Christmas Day 


It is to be noted that the Union is 
asking for an additional statutory holiday, 
and that all statutory holidays observed 
should be those normally observed in 
Canada. 


Vacations with Pay: The agreement of 
17 August 1959 provides: 

“Employees covered by this agreement who 
have completed one year of continuous em- 
ployment shall receive two weeks vacation 
with pay. Employees who have completed 15 
years of continuous employment shall receive 
three weeks vacation with pay. Employees who 
have completed 20 years of continuous em- 
ployment shall receive four weeks vacation 
with pay.” 


It is to be noted that the normal work 


week for each employee consists of 40 hours, 
with two consecutive days off. 


THE COMPANY PROPOSAL 

After one year’s continuous service—40 hours 
vacation with pay. 

After two years—80 hours vacation with 
pay. 

After 12 years—120 hours vacation with pay. 

After 18 years—160 hours vacation with 
pay. 
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THE UNION PROPOSAL 

After one year’s continuous service—two 
weeks vacation with pay. 

After 10 years continuous 
weeks vacation with pay. 


After 15 years continuous service—four weeks 
vacation with pay. 


service—three 


Pensions: The company made certain pro- 
posals in its brief concerning pension, health 
and welfare benefits as a whole, which 
were in the main acceptable to the Union. 
They were: 

1. An increase in sickness and accident bene- 

fits of $10.00 weekly. 


2. An increase in Company pension contri- 
bution as follows: 


From 1 October 1963 to 31 December 
1964—75¢ weekly. 


From 1 January 1965 to 30 June 1965— 
$1.00 weekly. 


From 1 July 1965 to 30 September 
1965—$1.50 weekly. 


3. A $1,000.00 increase in group life insur- 
ance coverage, effective 1 October 1963. 


The only real point of divergence under 
this head was the commencement date of 
the above increases, the union contending 
they should commence, so far as Sub- 
paragraphs 1 and 3 above are concerned, on 
1 August 1963, and that the increases in 
company pension contributions, Paragraph 
2, should read as follows: 


From August 1, 1963 to July 30, 1964, at 
75¢ weekly. 
From August 1, 
$1.00 weekly. 
From August 1, 
weekly. 


1964 to July 30, 1965, at 


1965 forward, at $1.50 


Climbing or High Time: On this point, 
there was little disagreement. The company 
proposed that an additional $1.25 an hour 
should be paid maintenance employees 
when engaged in climbing work. This was 
acceptable to the union. However, as it 
appeared that the occasions on which climb- 
work is required of the maintenance men 
are steadily decreasing, this issue seems of 
minor importance. 


Overtime: The company contended that 
the overtime clause in the collective agree- 
ment should be eliminated—its brief reads 
as follows: 


“It is submitted that the elimination of the 
overtime clause contained in the collective 
agreement was agreed upon by the parties in 
1956, as part of a scheme to reduce hours of 
work without diminution of take-home pay. 
In any event, it is unreasonable to impose upon 
the employer the burden of paying premium 
rates, based upon an extremely high salary 
level, for ordinary work to be performed by its 
employees, when the employer has no oppor- 
tunity to recover the additional costs, as is 
done in a manufacturing business.” 


The union originally submitted that the 
Company should schedule 50 to 75 hours 
of overtime during each year for each em- 
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ployee on the regular seniority list. Later, 
however, it was stated that the union had 
no objection to dropping this overtime 
clause. 


Uniforms: It was apparent in the discus- 
sions that the parties would have no diffi- 
culty in arriving at a satisfactory solution 
of this problem. 


Temporary Employees: There appears to 
be no serious obstacle to the parties’ reach- 
ing agreement on this issue. The union 
states it is not interested in week-end tem- 
porary help, but is of the opinion that 
Article IV of the expired agreement should 
be re-drafted to more clearly define the 
status of temporary employees. It suggests 
that from May 15 to September 15, and 
on the Good Friday weekend in each year, 
temporary employees could be hired, but 
for the balance of the year, any employees 
taken on for temporary work should be 
engaged as probationary employees. The 
company is of the opinion that no serious 
problem arises here. It does, however, draw 
attention to the fact that a person may be 
adequate as a temporary employee and yet 
not qualify fur the permanent staff. 


Job Posting: The union objects to Article 
XXVI of the expired agreement, entitled 
“Job Posting and Bidding,” which reads 
in part as follows: 

‘“ . . Where such new jobs are created or 
such vacancies occur, the following factors 


shall be considered in selecting the employee 
to fill such jobs or vacancies: 


(a) Knowledge, efficiency and ability to per- 
form the work. 


(b) Physical fitness. 

(c) Length of continuous service. 

When factors (a) and (b) are relatively 
equal in the judgment of the Company, which 


shall not be excused in an arbitrary or discrim- 
inatory manner, factor (c) shall govern.” 


The union suggests that “length of con- 
tinuous service” should be the over-riding 
requirement in any job posting and that 
Paragraphs (a) and (b) above should re- 
ceive secondary consideration. 


The company points out that this clause 
is standard and permits the company to 
exercise its judgment in conformity with 
its right and duty to direct the working 
force and obtain the most competent and 
efficient replacements for staff vacancies or 
new positions. 


Recommendations 


‘ The Act provides that the Board shall 
report its findings and recommendations to 
the. Minister. Our findings as to the issues 
and the position taken by the parties are 
set.out above. As previously intimated, it 
is the opinion of the Board that if a settle- 
ment could be reached between the parties 
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on the wage scale, all the other matters in 
issue could be readily solved. The recom- 
mendations of the Board are as follows: 


1. Wages: The Board is of the opinion 
that the matter of employee benefits must 
be looked at as a whole, that is, the total 
cost package to the Company. In consider- 
ing the hourly rate to be paid, all the 
fringe benefits must be looked at as well. 
There is no evidence before the Board as 
to what fringe benefits are paid to the 
employees of the American company, and 
to compare the hourly wage scale alone 
discloses only one side of the over-all pic- 
ture. 


Further, these employees are Canadians 
living in Canada, and if comparisons are 
to be useful, they must be comparisons with 
labour-management situations within the 
same area, conditioned and governed by the 
same general over-riding regulations, prin- 
ciples, responsibilities and privileges. The 
Board therefore cannot accept the conten- 
tion of the union that its wage scale should 
be at parity with employees of the American 
company in similar classifications. 


After a careful review of all the sub- 
missions as to rates paid in somewhat 
similar employment in the City of Windsor, 
and of the peculiar conditions existing in 
the operation of the bridge, the Board 
recommends that the offer of the company 
set forth in detail above be accepted. 


The company in its brief suggested the 
establishment of a new classification, to 
be denominated “caretakers,” which would 
be an intermediate group between the main- 
tenance and janitor groups. In view of 
what will be said later in connection with 
climbing rates, the Board is not convinced 
that such further classification is necessary 
and does not recommend it. 


2. Retroactivity: The Board recommends 
that in the event of a final settlement, the 
terms thereof should be retroactive to the 
1st day of October 1962. 


3. Statutory Holidays: The Board favours 
and recommends the union suggestion as 
to statutory holidays. As has been pointed 
out above, these employees are Canadian 
and should be entitled to the same statutory 
holidays as other Canadians. In addition, 
it seems reasonable that the list should 
be increased by the addition of Civic Holi- 
day, as this day is now generally observed 
throughout the province. 


4. Vacations with Pay: The Board recom- 
mends as follows—Employees who have 
completed one year’s continuous employ- 
ment should receive two weeks vacation 
with pay, those. who. have completed 12 
years should receive three weeks vacation 
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with pay, and those who have completed 18 
years should receive four weeks vacation 
with pay. 

5. Pensions: The Board recommends that 
the company proposal on pension, health 
and welfare benefits, as outlined above, 
should be accepted. 

6. Climbing or High Time: The Board 
recommends the acceptance of the Com- 
pany proposal of an additional $1.25 per 
hour for maintenance men when engaged 
in climbing work if such work is to be 
continued. However, in view of the evidence 
before the Board, it is recommended that 
maintenance men be no longer required to 
climb. 

7. Overtime: In view of the representa- 
tions of both parties, the Board recom- 
mends that any clause dealing with over- 
time be deleted from any new agreement. 


8. Uniforms: This is a minor matter, 
easily adjusted between the parties, and the 
Board makes no recommendation. 

9. Temporary Employees: As has been 
intimated above, there appears to be no 
serious obstacle to the parties’ reaching 
an agreement on this issue. It is obvious that 
employees must be hired on a temporary 
basis at certain peak periods of the year 
and this is acknowledged by the union. 
The Board recommends that the company 
give consideration to the union submission 
that any person who is consistently en- 


gaged on a temporary basis, from time to 
time, should be hired on a probationary 
basis as contemplated by Article IV, Section 
1, of the expired agreement. 


10. Job Posting: The Board finds it diffi- 
cult to follow the union reasoning on this 
issue. The clause dealing with this matter 
in the prior agreement is a standard one, 
appearing with slight variations in many 
collective agreements. To provide that 
seniority should be the determining factor 
over-riding all other considerations, would 
appear to completely handicap the Com- 
pany in the exercise of its function to direct 
the working force. 


The Board therefore recommends that the 
provisions as to job posting as contained 
in the agreement which expired on 31 July 
1962, be retained. If the parties are of the 
opinion that any ambiguity arises by reason 
of the phraseology used in that article, any 
uncertainty as to the meaning thereof can 
be removed by negotiation. 


All of which is respectfully submitted. 
Dated at Walkerton, Ont., this 27th day 
of May, 1963. 
(Sed.) P. S. MacKenzie, 
Chairman 
(Sed.) F. S. Arbour, 
Member 
(Sgd.) Henry Kobryn, 
Member. 


Report of Board in Dispute between 


Eastern Canada Stevedoring Company Limited, Cullen Stevedoring 
Company Limited, Pittsion Stevedoring Corporation of Canada Limited, 
Brown and Ryan, Limited, Economic Stevedoring Corporation of Montreal, 


Limited 
and 


International Longshoremen’s Association 


The Board of Conciliation and Investiga- 
tion appointed under the Industrial Rela- 
tions and Disputes Investigation Act to deal 
with the dispute between the parties hereto 
met in Toronto on April 15 and 16, and on 
June 10 and 20, last. 


During the negotiations, extensive and 
comprehensive oral agreements were ad- 


vanced by the Union and the Companies, 
and considerable documentary evidence 
adduced. Two main areas of conflict de- 
veloped between the parties. Most of the 
effort of the Board and counsel was directed 
to the attempt to find a mutually satisfactory 
solution to the problems raised by the di- 
vergent views with regard to the conduct of 
operations in these fields of the industry. 


i ee eS eee 


During July, the Minister of Labour received the unanimous Report of the Board of 
Conciliation and Investigation established to deal with a dispute between Eastern Canada 
Stevedoring Co. Ltd., Cullen Stevedoring Co. Ltd., Pittston Stevedoring Corporation of 
Canada Limited, Brown and Ryan Limited and Economic Stevedoring Corporation | of 
Montreal Limited, and Local 1842 of the International Longshoremen’s Association, 


Toronto. 


The Board was under the chairmanship of His Honour Judge P. S. MacKenzie, 
Walkerton, Ont. He was appointed by the Minister in the absence of a joint recommenda- 
tion from the other two members, W. J. Whittaker, Q.C., Toronto, and A. Andras, Ottawa, 
nominees of the companies and union, respectively. The Report is reproduced here. 
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The members of the Board are pleased to 
report that, during conciliation, the parties 
were able to reach an acceptable basis of 
settlement of these differences, and as a re- 
sult, all other matters in dispute were 
satisfactorily concluded. 


An agreement was arrived at, which the 
bargaining committee and the Companies 
signed, and in which each recommended to 
their respective principals that all outstand- 
ing issues be settled on the basis of the 
memorandum. 


The memorandum of agreement is in- 
cluded herewith and forms part of this 
Report. 


The Board of Conciliation unanimously 
recommends that all issues be settled on 
the terms of the said memorandum. 


All of which is respectfully submitted. 


(Sgd.) P. S. MacKenzie, 
Chairman 


(Sed.) J. Whittaker, 
Member 


(Sgd.) A. Andras, 
Member. 


Dated at Walkerton, Ont., this 12th day 
of July, 1963. 


Memorandum of Settlement—Toronto 


The parties hereto hereby agree to rec- 
ommend the following to their respective 
principals as a settlement of all matters in 
dispute. 

1. Changes in Renewal of Agreement. 


That the collective bargaining agreement 
between them dated August 19, 1961, be 
renewed for a period to expire December 
31, 1964, subject only to the following 
changes: 


(a) Article III to be deleted and the 
following substituted therefor: 


ARTICLE IIJ—RELATIONSHIP 


3.01. At the opening of each operating sea- 
son, or at the request of the Union or the Com- 
panies at anytime during the course of an 
operating season, the Companies as a group 
shall discuss with the Union the number of 
gangs (herein referred to as regular gangs) 
expected to be necessary to handle the normal 
operations during the season. When the total 
number of regular gangs has been agreed upon, 
the Companies will decide the number of 
regular gangs to be assigned to each Company 
(hereinafter referred to as parent gangs), and 
each Company shall notify the Union as to the 
number of gangs assigned to it and the name of 
the person from among the Union membership 
chosen by the Company to be foreman of each 
such gang. 

3.02. Each Company agrees that every fore- 
man named by it shall be a member of the 
Union. 

3.03. Foremen shall be paid 20 cents an hour 
in excess of the established wage scale rates for 
longshoremen. 
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3.04. Each foreman of a regular or irregular 
gang shall select the normal complement of 
his gang, including winchmen and hatchtenders, 
from among the Union membership, and shall 
at all times be responsible for his gang and have 
the men available for work when called. Men 
will follow their gangs at all times. 

3.05. Each Company shall inform the Union 
according to the provisions of this agreement as 
to the parent or other regular gang or gangs 
required by it from time to time at any call 
period, and in so doing, shall name the gangs 
required and the pier to which each gang is to 
report, and the Union shall despatch the gangs 
according to the information and instruction 
thus given to it by each Company as aforesaid. 

3.06. If all available Regular Gangs are 
working and a Company needs an additional 
gang or gangs, it shall inform the Union accord- 
ing to the provisions of this agreement, and 
the Union shall despatch such additional gang 
or gangs, herein called irregular Gangs, in 
accordance with the Company’s request, and the 
Company shall have the right to name the fore- 
man of each such gang. If such gang or gangs 
are not supplied by the Union, then the com- 
pany concerned shall have the right to obtain 
such gangs directly. 

3.07. When at anytime, gangs are short of 
the number of men required, the foreman of 
such gangs shall select additional men from 
among Union members of gangs not working. 
If no Union members are available, then the 
gang will be brought to full strength with Non- 
Union men. 

3.08. In the event that a foreman is dis- 
charged, quits or is not available for work, 
then the Company who named him foreman 
shall name a new foreman in his place, who, on 
becoming a foreman and so long as he acts as 
foreman for that particular gang, shall have the 
eu of selection set forth in Clauses 3.04 and 

3.09. It is understood and agreed that where 
Non-Union employees are engaged by any Com- 
pany, such Non-Union employees will be put 
to work on those operations where it is expected 
that the least number of man-hours of work are 
involved. Regular gangs shall not be laid off 
by a Company so long as that Company is 
employing either irregular or Non-Union gangs, 
and Union men employed on irregular or Non- 
Union gangs shall, if laid off, revert to their 
regular gangs (if working) after their regular 
gang has completed two hours work. 

3.10. (a) For the purpose of this Article: 

(i) Earnings of gangs shall be measured as 
heretofore by reference to the earnings 
of their foremen and shall not have 
reference to the aggregate earnings of 
the individual members of the gang. 

(ii) ‘‘Relatively equal earnings’ shall mean 
that the differential between the lowest 
and the highest earnings of the regular 
gangs in the Port of Toronto shall not 
exceed two hundred and fifty dollars 
($250.00). 

(b) The Companies agree with the Union 
that it shall be the object of the Companies as 
a group to so apportion work among all the 
regular gangs in the Port of Toronto, that all 
such gangs shall achieve relatively equal earn- 
ings as of November 1 in each operating sea- 
son. For this purpose, the following machinery 
and procedures shall be established and 
followed: 

There shall be established a joint com- 
mittee of four, two to be appointed by the 
Union and two by the Great Lakes Deep Sea 
Committee, to be known as the Earnings 
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Equalization Committee. Each Company shall 
supply each member of the Committee with 
a list of the earnings of each regular gang 
employed by it in the preceding week. The 
Earnings Equalization Committee shall meet 
whenever, prior to November 1 in an operat- 
ing year, the earnings of a regular gang or 
gangs are more than two hundred and fifty 
dollars ($250.00) below the earnings of any 
other regular gang in the Port of Toronto. 
Whenever such occurs, the Committee shall 
forthwith notify each Company of that fact 
and. in the event that the earnings are not 
made relatively equal within one week there- 
after, the Committee shall direct the Com- 
panies as a group to give such low-earning 
gang or gangs the right of first assignment to 
any job or jobs available from any one of 
the Companies, until they achieve relatively 
equal earnings, and the Companies shall 
carry out such direction and, if necessary, 
parent gangs will be displaced for this 
purpose. 


(b) (No. 1 cont’d) Clause 5.09 to be 
deleted and the following substituted there- 
for: 


5.10. During the lifetime of this agreement, 
each of the Companies shall pay to the Trustees 
of the ILA Locals 1842-1869 Health and Wel- 
fare Trust Fund, the sum of 8 cents per man- 
hour worked by their respective employees in 
the bargaining unit, the said sums to be used to 
provide vacation benefits in accordance with 
paragraph 26 of the Memorandum of Agree- 
ment, dated October 26, 1961, which provides 
for the establishment of a Board of Trustees 
to be known as the Trustees of ILA Locals 
1842-1869 Health and Welfare Trust Fund. 


(c) Clause 5.10 to be renumbered 5.09, 


(d) Clause 5.11 to be deleted and the 
following substituted therefor: 


5.11. Effective on the signing of this agree- 
ment, each of the Companies shall pay to the 
Trustees of ILA Locals 1842-1869 Health and 
Welfare Trust Fund, the sum of 13 cents per 
man-hour worked by their respective employees 
in the bargaining unit, such sums to be used for 
the purposes set forth in the Memorandum of 
Agreement, dated October 26, 1961, establishing 
the Board of Trustees to be known as the 
Trustees of ILA Locals 1842-1869 Health and 
Welfare Trust Fund. Effective January 1, 1964, 
this contribution shall be increased to 5 cents 
per man-hour worked. 


(e) Delete Clauses 8.04 and 8.05 and 
substitute the following therefor: 

8.04. An aggrieved employee may present his 
grievance orally to the foreman concerned. If 
a satisfactory settlement is not reached at this 
meeting, then within three working days, the 
grievance may be presented in writing to man- 
agement, who will consider it in the presence 
of the aggrieved employee and the chairman of 
the grievance committee, together with the 
union business agent, if his presence is requested 
by either party, and render its decision in writ- 
ing within three working days. Representatives 
of other Companies may be present at this 
meeting. Should no satisfactory settlement of 
the grievance be reached, then at any time 
within 10 days of the meeting with manage- 
ment, either party may submit the same to a 
referee as provided in Clause 8.06, unless both 
parties agree to submit the grievance directly 
to arbitration as provided in Clause 8.07. 
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8.05. Any dispute between the parties arising 
from the interpretation, application, adminis- 
tration or alleged violation of the agreement, 
will be treated as a grievance if referred by 
one of them to the other within the time lim- 
ited in Clause 8.03. The parties shall meet forth- 
with to attempt to settle the grievance, and if 
they cannot reach a satisfactory settlement at 
such meeting, either party may within five 
working days thereafter, submit the same to a 
referee as provided in Clause 8.06, unless both 
parties agree to submit the grievance directly 
to arbitration as provided in Clause 8.07. The 
submission to a referee or to arbitration, as 
the case may be, shall be in writing and shall 
set out the subject-matter of the grievance. 

8.06. (a) When either party notifies the other 
that it wishes to submit a grievance to a 
referee, the grievance will be referred to one 
chosen from either Panel “A” or Panel “B” of 
Referees annexed hereto, provided that such 
grievance has been properly carried through 
the provisions of Clause 8.04 or 8.05. 1f the 
grievance is one which requires immediate con- 
sideration and settlement, and involves steve- 
doring knowledge and experience, it will be 
referred to one of the two referees in Panel 
“A” in alternate order, unless the referee 
whose turn it is to act is employed by the 
Company involved in the grievance, in which 
case the grievance shall be referred to the other 
referee. The referee so appointed shall imme- 
diately convene a meeting and make a deter- 
mination, which shall be followed by and be 
binding on the parties and the employees 
affected, unless and until it is altered or 
reversed by a board of arbitration. 

(b) If the grievance submitted to a referee is 
not of the type described in Paragraph (a) of 
this Clause, it will be referred to one of the 
referees in Panel “‘B” in alternate order. Upon 
being notified of the grievance, the referee shall 
convene a meeting as soon as reasonably pos- 
sible and shall make a_ determination within 
five working days of notification of his appoint- 
ment, and such determination shall be followed 
by and be binding upon the parties and the 
employees affected, unless and until it is altered 
or reversed by a board of arbitration. 

(c) If a referee of either panel refuses or is 
unable to act, the other one on the same panel 
shall be appointed unless the parties mutually 
agree to appoint one of the other panels. 

(d) If either the Union or the Company 
affected is dissatisfied with any determination of 
a referee, [the grievance] may be submitted to 
arbitration, as provided in Clause 8.07, at any 
time within 10 working days of the making of 
such determination. 

8.07. Any grievance concerning the interpre- 
tation, application, administration or alleged 
violation of this agreement, which has been 
properly carried through the provisions of 
Clauses 8.04 or 8.05, will be referred to arbitra- 
tion at the request of both parties, and a deter- 
mination of any such grievance made by a 
referee pursuant to Clause 8.06 will be referred 
to arbitration at the request of either party. A 
board of arbitration shall be composed of one 
person appointed by the Company, one person 
appointed by the Union, and a third person to 
act as chairman, chosen by the other two mem- 
bers of the board. If the two appointees are 
unable to agree on a chairman, the Minister of 
Labour of the Dominion of Canada will be 
requested to appoint a person to act as chair- 
man. The majority decision of a board of 
arbitration chosen or appointed in the above 
manner, or the decision of the Chairman when 
failing a majority decision, shall be binding on 
both parties and on the employees. 
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(f) Delete Clause 8.06 and substitute the 
following therefor: 


8.08. Neither the referee nor the board of 
arbitration shall have any power to alter or 
change any of the provisions of this agreement, 
or to substitute any new provisions for any 
existing provisions, or to give any decision 
inconsistent with the terms and provisions of 
this agreement. 


(g) Renumber Clause 8.07 as 8.09. 


(h) Add new Clause 8.10 as follows: 


8.10. It is understood and agreed by the 
parties hereto that representatives of any of 
the Companies may be present at any step of 
or [any] meeting convened pursuant to _ the 
grievance and arbitration procedure provided 
herein. 

(i) Renumber Clauses 8.08 to 8.12 inclusive 
as 8.11 to 8.15 inclusive, and change the 
word “settled” where it appears in 
present Clause 8.09 to read “resolved.” 
Schedule “A” to this agreement to be 
changed as follows: 

The sum of $2.13 to be changed to $2.29 
The sum of $3.20 to be changed to $3.44 
The sum of $4.26 to be changed to $4.58 
The sum of $8.52 to be changed to $9.16 
The date April re tte to be changed to 


January 1, 196 
to be changed to $2.38 


The sum of $2.1 
The sum of $3.28 to be changed to $3.57 


9 
3.28 
The sum of $4.38 to be changed to $4.76 
The sum of $8.76 to be changed to $9.52 


2. Settlement Pay 

Each Company shall, as soon as possible 
after ratification hereof, pay to every em- 
ployee 10 cents for every hour worked by 


— 


(j 


such employee for such Company from 
January 1, 1963, to the date when the new 
agreement comes into operation. This pay- 
ment shall not be made to any employee 
who is no longer available for work covered 
by the collective agreement, provided that 
if an employee died before the date of 
ratification hereof, any settlement pay that 
would have been due to him shall be paid 
to his estate or personal representative. 


3. Panels of Referees 


The Panels of Referees for the purpose 
of the grievance procedure and the order 
of the names shall be as follows: 


Panel “A”: Panel pb 
H. H. VanBuskirk Harry W. Arthurs 
J. Kearney Thomas C. O’Connor 


Dated at Toronto, Ont., this 9th day of 
July, 1963. 


For the Union: 

C. E. Rampersaud 
E. A. Clarke 

W. Egan 


For the Companies: 
W. L. Cochrane 

J. Schroeder 

H. R. Wright 
Albert Pye 
ieatsteen 


Report of Board in Dispute between 


Hamilton Shipping Company Limited, Yorkwood Shipping and Trading 
Company Limited, Eastern Canada Stevedoring Company Limited, Cullen 
Stevedoring Company Limited, Pittston Stevedoring Corporation of 


Canada Limited, Brown and Ryan Limited 


and 


International Longshoremen’s Association 


The Board of Conciliation and Investiga- 
tion appointed under the Industrial Relations 
and Disputes Investigation Act to deal with 
the dispute between the parties hereto met 
in Toronto on April 15 and 16, and on 
June 10 and 20, last. As this Board had 
also been appointed to deal with a dispute 
between certain stevedoring companies 
operating in Toronto Harbour and Local 
1842 of the International Longshoremen’s 


Association, and since many of the issues 
in contention were similar, the Board, on 
consent of all parties, heard the two dis- 
putes together. 

During the negotiations, extensive and 
comprehensive oral agreements were ad- 
vanced by the Union and the Companies, 
and considerable documentary evidence was 
adduced. Two main areas of conflict devel- 
oped between the parties. Most of the effort 


Ss SS a a a eet 


During July, the Minister of Labour received the unanimous Report of the Board of 
Conciliation and Investigation established to deal with a dispute between Hamilton Shipping 
Co. Ltd., Yorkwood Shipping and Trading Co. Ltd., Eastern Canada Stevedoring Co. Ltd., 
Cullen Stevedoring Co. Ltd., Pittston Stevedoring Corporation of Canada Limited, Brown 
and Ryan Limited, and Local 1654 of the International Longshoremen’s Association, 


Hamilton. 


The Board was under the chairmanship of His Honour Judge P. S. MacKenzie, Walker- 
ton, Ont. He was appointed by the Minister in the absence of a joint recommendation from 
the other two members, W. J. Whittaker, Q.C., Toronto, and A. Andras, Ottawa, nominees 
of the Companies and Union, respectively. The Report is reproduced here. 
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of the Board and counsel was directed to 
the attempt to find a mutually satisfactory 
solution to the problems raised by the di- 
vergent views with regard to the conduct 
of operations in these fields of the industry. 

The members of the Board are pleased 
to report that, during conciliation, the 
parties were able to reach an acceptable 
basis of settlement of these differences, and 
as a result, all other matters in dispute were 
satisfactorily concluded. 

An agreement was arrived at, which the 
bargaining committee and the Companies 
signed, and in which each recommended to 
their respective principals that all outstand- 
ing issues be settled on the basis of the 
memorandum. 

The memorandum of agreement is in- 
cluded herewith and forms part of this 
Report. 

The Board of Conciliation unanimously 
recommends that all issues be settled on the 
terms of the said memorandum. 


All of which is respectfully submitted. 


(Sgd.) P. S. MacKenzie, 
Chairman 


(Sed.) J. Whittaker, 
) Member 


(Sgd.) A. Andras, 
Member. 


Dated at Walkerton, Ont., this 12th day 
of July, 1963. 


Memorandum of Settlement—Hamilton 


The parties hereto hereby agree to recom- 
mend the following to their respective 
principals as a settlement of all matters in 
dispute. 

1. Changes in Renewal of Agreement 


That the collective bargaining agreement 
between them dated August 18, 1961, be 
renewed for a period commencing on date 
of signing, and expiring December 31, 1964, 
subject only to the following changes: 


aig lausege3:9 byt be deleted and the 
following substituted therefor: 

At the opening of each operating season, OF 
at any other time should it become necessary, 
the Companies as a group shall discuss with 
the Union the number of gangs (herein referred 
to as regular gangs) expected to be necessary 
to handle the normal operations during the 
season, and at that time, shall name persons 
from among the Union membership who shall 
be the foreman and sub-foreman respectively, 
of each gang. 


(b) Add the following sentence to Clause 
a.05% 


The work week for rotation purposes to be 
from Monday morning to Sunday midnight. 


(c) Add the following sentence to Clause 
3.08: 
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Under no circumstances will a Union man 
leave his gang to fill any position in an irregular 
or Non-Union gang, except a position as fore- 
man, winchman or signalman. 


(d) Delete Clause 3.09 and_ substitute 
the following therefor: 


In the event that a foreman is discharged 
or quits, or is not available for work, his place 
will be taken by the sub-foreman, or if neither 
of them is available, then the Company shall 
name a new foreman in his place, who, on 
becoming a foreman, and so long as he acts as 
foreman for that particular gang, shall have 
the right of selection set forth in Clause 3.04 
and subject to the provisions of paragraph 3.10. 


(e) Add the following as Clause 3.13: 


Men who are formed into regular gangs will 
at all times report for work when their gangs 
are called out. If any man is unable to report 
for work due to illness or any other cause, he 
will be required to inform his foreman in suffi- 
cient time so that a replacement may be 
informed to report for work. All gang mem- 
bers will report to their foreman at the gate 
not later than 10 minutes prior to starting time. 


(f) Clause 5.09 to be deleted and the 
following substituted therefor: 


5.10. During the lifetime of this agreement, 
each of the Companies shall pay to the Trustees 
of ILA Locals 1842-1869 Health and Welfare 
Trust Fund the sum of 8 cents per man-hour 
worked by their respective employees in the 
bargaining unit, the said sums to be used to 
provide vacation benefits in accordance with 
paragraph No. 26 of the Memorandum of 
Agreement, dated October 26, 1961, which pro- 
vides for the establishment of a Board of 
Trustees to be known as the Trustees of ILA 
ene 1842-1869 Health and Welfare Trust 

und. 


(g) Clause 5.10 to be renumbered 5.09. 


(h) Clause 5.11 to be deleted and the 
following substituted therefor: 


5.11. Effective on the signing of this agree- 
ment, each of the Companies shall pay to the 
Trustees of ILA Locals 1842-1869 Health and 
Welfare Trust Fund, the sum of 13 cents per 
man-hour worked by its respective employees in 
the bargaining unit, such sums to be used for 
the purposes’ set forth in the Memorandum of 
Agreement, dated October 26, 1961, establishing 
the Board of Trustees to be known as the 
Trustees of ILA Locals 1842-1869 Health and 
Welfare Trust Fund. Effective January 1, 1964, 
this contribution shall be increased to 15 cents 
per man-hour worked. 


(i) Add the following as Clause 6:10: 


After the 10th day of November in each year, 
when all regular gangs are fully employed, 


gangs may be interchanged between Companies 
during a working period. However, each em- 
ploying Company must guarantee the two-hour 


minimum referred to in Clause 6.04. 
(j) Change the word “settled” where it 
appears in Clause 8.09 to read “resolved.” 


(k) Add the following as Clause 8.12: 


Any man who is consistently absent from 
his gang without just cause may, after due con- 
gultation between the Union and the Com- 
panies, be removed from his gang and placed 
on the spare list. 


(1) Renumber present Clause 8.12 as 
Clause 8.13. 
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(m) Schedule “A” to this agreement to 
be changed as follows: 


The sum of $2.13 to be changed to $2.29 
The sum of $3.20 to be changed to $3.44 
The sum of $4.26 to be changed to $4.58 
The sum of $8.52 to be changed to $9.16 
The date April 1, 1962, to be changed to 
January 1, 1964 
The sum of $2.19 to be changed to $2.38 
The sum of $3.28 to be changed to $3.57 
The sum of $4.38 to be changed to $4.76 
The sum of $8.76 to be changed to $9.52 


2. Settlement Pay 


Each Company shall, as soon as possible 
after ratification hereof, pay to every em- 
ployee 10 cents for every hour worked by 
such employee for such Company from 
January 1, 1963, to the date when the new 
agreement comes into operation. This pay- 
ment shall not be made to any employee 
who is no longer available for work 
covered by the collective agreement, 
provided that if an employee died before the 


date of ratification hereof, any settlement 
pay which would have been due to him 
shall be paid to his estate or personal rep- 
resentative. 


3. Referee 
The Referee for the purpose of the 


grievance procedure shall be Capt. P. A. 
Kelley 


Dated this 9th day of July, 1963. 


For the Union: 

Peter James Campbell, President 
Robert Smethurst 

Allan Rideout, Vice-President 


For the Companies: 
B. J. B. Tice 

Jo Lees 

H. R. Wright 

J. Schroeder 

T. Green 

W. L. Cochrane 


Canadian Railway Board of Adjustment No. 1 
Releases Decisions in Five Recent Cases 


The Canadian Railway Board of Ad- 
justment No. 1 last month released decisions 
in five cases heard in June. 

The first dispute was over the removal 
of three firemen-helpers from the firemen’s 
seniority list when they accepted permanent 
hostling assignments and were placed on 
the hostlers’ seniority list. 

The second dispute concerned firemen’s 
Claims for pay for an extra day a month 
when they were not called for work, as had 
been the practice. 

The third was over a switcher crew’s 
claims for pay at wayfreight rates for time 
spent operating a snowplow. 

The fourth and fifth disputes were over 
the company’s reducing yard assignments 
from six to five days. 

The contention of the employees was 
sustained in the first and third cases; re- 
jected in the second. Although the fourth 
and fifth cases concerned the same type 
of dispute, the decision was in the em- 
ployees’ favour in the fifth but not in the 
fourth. 

The five cases, Nos. 807 to 811, are 
summarized below. 


Case No. 807—Dispute between Ontario 
Northland Railway and Brotherhood of 
Locomotive Firemen and Enginemen over 
the removal by the company of the names 
of three firemen-helpers from the firemen’s 
seniority list when they were placed on the 
permanent hostlers’ list. 
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Three firemen were successful applicants 
when all hostling assignments were re- 
bulletined as five- or six-day assignments 
and three relief assignments were added. 
They were then placed on the permanent 
hostlers’ seniority list, and their names 
deleted from the firemen’s seniority list. 
The Brotherhood contended that the three 
should ‘have their seniority as firemen 
restored. 

The union in its contention quoted an 
article of the agreement which stipulated 
that no change would be made in the 
Seniority status of an employee unless the 
change were concurred in by the General 
Chairman. That concurrence had not been 
given in this case, it said. It also con- 
tended that the company had violated 
another article of the agreement by appoint- 
ing additional permanent hostlers without 
making any arrangement with the General 
Chairman. 

The union further quoted an article of 
the agreement concerning the employment 
of firemen with a seniority date prior to 
February 17, 1958 on diesel locomotives in 
other than passenger service, contending 
that this rule constituted a contract between 
the Brotherhood and the company with 
regard to such firemen which guaranteed 
the preservation of their right to promotion 
as enginemen. 

The three firemen concerned in the dis- 
pute had been deprived of their contractual 
rights without regard to their wishes and 
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without the concurrence of their accredited 
representative, the union stated. 

The company contended that when the 
firemen had been placed on the permanent 
list of hostlers their names had rightly been 
deleted from the list of firemen, since they 
had exercised their seniority rights to a per- 
manent position in another classification 
and therefore could not continue to hold 
rights as firemen also. 


The contention of the employees was 
sustained and the seniority of the three 
firemen was restored. The Board urged the 
parties to agree on a basis on which firemen 
with seniority prior to February 17, 1958 
bidding in hostlers’ positions would not 
lose their rights to promotion as engine- 
men. 


Case No. 808—Dispute between Canadian 
National Railways (Atlantic and St. Law- 
rence Regions) and Brotherhood of Loco- 
motive Firemen and Enginemen, ex parte, 
concerning claims of seven firemen-helpers 
to pay on account of their not being called 
to work an extra day a month when such 
extra day’s work was available. 

Seven firemen-helpers protested that they 
had not been called to work an extra day 
a month—a customary practice for firemen- 
helpers in yard service in the Atlantic and 
St. Lawrence regions—since the implemen- 
tation of the five-day week. Instead, firemen 
from the spare board were called to fill 
the assignments. The seven submitted claims 
for pay for the work they had missed. 

“Tt is quite obvious the company has 
forced a reduction in pay on the, employees 
affected,” the Brotherhood said in its con- 
tention. 

The employees based their argument on 

an article in the agreement that reads: 
“Regularly assigned firemen and helpers 
may be permitted to work one extra day 
each month at pro rata rate; arrangement 
for this extra day to be agreed to between 
the local chairman and the locomotive fore- 
man.” 
_ The union contended that this rule, in 
effect, gave regularly assigned employees a 
claim to an extra day’s work a month 
when the work was available. The company 
took the position that the application of the 
provision in the article in question was of 
a permissive nature and was in no way 
mandatory, and that consequently it did not 
establish entitlement to an extra day a 
month by inference or otherwise. 

This case was re-heard by the Board in 
the presence of a referee, whose decision 
constituted the decision of the Board. 

The referee in his decision pointed out 
that neither of the parties in the case had 
“reached for a purely literal meaning” of 
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the disputed article of the agreement, “but 
each [had] made references to [its] labour 
relations meaning . . . in the light of its 
origin in the collective relations of the 
parties.” He then proceeded to examine 
the circumstances in which the article was 
framed when, in 1955, after the Maybank 
Conciliation Board had made its report, the 
company and the union agreed on a five-day 
week on terms designed to maintain weekly 
pay formerly earned in a six-day week. 

When the five-day week issue came up 
in 1955, the referee said, the Maybank 
Board was faced with the question of 
whether to recommend the 20-per-cent wage 
increase—given to other trades when they 
gained the five-day week to maintain the 
same take-home pay as for a six-day week— 
on rates as they were before April 1, 1952, 
on which date an increase of 12-per-cent 
had been given, followed in February 1953 
by a further increase of 1 per cent, or on 
rates as they were in 1955 with the 12 per 
cent and the 1 per cent included. 


The Board recommended the lower rate 
base, and “as some compensation” for the 
lack of equivalence in take-home pay for 
a five-day week, it also recommended that 
“regularly assigned firemen should be per- 
mitted to work one extra day per month 
at straight time, such extra day’s work to 
be arranged between the various locomotive 
foremen and local chairmen,” the referee 
said. 


In translating this recommendation into their 
collective agreement the parties dropped the 
Board’s language of “should be permitted” 
and substituted the language of “may be per- 
mitted”. Obviously, what happened was that 
the company regarded the recommendation as 
giving it a discretion which became clearly 
reflected in [the Article cited], and the Brother- 
hood regarded the recommendation as imposing 
an obligation (so long as work was available) 
which was not attenuated by the change in 
language in the article. 

For the Brotherhood, the use of “may” 
and the reference to local “arrangements” 
merely carried out its understanding that the 
work opportunity would be given if work was 
available, and it might not be available in 
some regions or areas. 

For the company, these words underlined 
its conviction that assignments providing for 
an extra day per month could be made or 
withdrawn as its operating convenience dic- 
tated. It pointed out that in some areas, for 
example, in Sydney, Nova Scotia, assignments 
were never set up with an extra day per month 
opportunity, (although presumably work was 
available there), and in the Prairie and Moun- 
tain Regions they were discontinued in 1960 
without protest... 

In adjudicating on the present claim, the 
Board and Referee must start with the language 
of the agreement which is not couched in 
obligatory terms and which, so far as it has a 
history, does not show a course of obligatory 
implementation. We cannot be certain in the 
light of these factors whether the Maybank 
Board intended a peremptory obligation once 
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work was available rather than a form of 
accommodation. But, whether it be the former 
or the latter, the terms of [the Article cited] 
point to the latter and it is unnecessary to 
speculate on whether the parties deliberately 
intended to water down what the Maybank 
Report may conceivably have intended as a 
contractual right of the employees. In either 
case, the conclusion must be that the Brother- 
hood’s claim fails. 


The referee’s award constituted the deci- 
sion of the Board of Adjustment. 


Case No. 809—Dispute between Canadian 
National Railways (Great Lakes Region) 
and Brctherhood of Railroad Trainmen 
over the claims of a conductor and crew 
in road switcher service for pay at way- 
freight rate when they were required on 
two occasions to operate a snowplow. 


A conductor and crew were regularly 
assigned to a road switcher run Palmerston- 
Listowel and return, and Palmerston-Dur- 
ham and return, with Palmerston as home 
terminal. Each leg of the assignment was 
within the 30-mile radius specified in the 
article of the agreement that defined pay 
and working conditions applicable to train- 
men in road switcher service. The article 
called for a particular rate of pay in recog- 
nition of the right given to the company to 
run trainmen “in and out through their 
regularly assigned initial terminal without 
regard for rules defining completion of 
trips.” 

On two occasions the conductor and crew 
were required to operate a snowplow. They 
submitted claims for wayfreight rates for 
the mileage in snowplow service. The com- 
pany declined the claims. 

The union contended that the rule that 
defined rates of pay and working conditions 
applicable to trainmen assigned in road 
switcher service applied only when trainmen 
were performing the regular switching serv- 
ices to which they were assigned. Before 
the crew started out with the snowplow 
they had already completed the duties of 
their assignment and should have been 
released from duty, the Brotherhood argued; 
and when they left their initial terminal in 
snowplow service, they were no _ longer 
governed by rules applying to road switcher 
service but were working on a new tour of 
duty in a class of extra road service, and 
were entitled to the rate of pay provided 
in other articles of the agreement. 

The company, in its contention, cited an 
article of the agreement that reads: “Train- 
men performing more than one class of road 
service in a day or trip will be paid for 
the entire service at the highest rate appli- 
cable to any class of service performed .. . 

Snowplow service, the company said, was 
a class of road service and was paid for 
at wayfreight rates, and on each of the 
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occasions mentioned in the dispute the 
snowplow service was performed during the 
hours, and within the designated limits of 
the crew’s regular assignment, and was paid 
for on a continuous time basis at the higher 
road switcher rate for the entire tour of duty. 

The company also contended that there 
was nothing in the article quoted by the 
union that precluded the use of an assigned 
road switcher crew in snowplow service 
during part of their regular day. In such 
circumstances, the company said, snowplow 
service was in fact a “class of road service,” 
as referred to in the article quoted above, 
and had been properly paid for at the “high- 
est rate applicable to any class of service 
performed.” 

The case was re-heard by the Board in 
the presence of a referee, whose award con- 
stituted the Board’s decision. 

In seeking to reconcile the article of the 
agreement on which the company relied 
with the article on which the union rested 
its case, the referee pointed out that the 
former was a general provision, while the 
latter was a particular one. “It is a rule of 
common sense,” he went on to say, “that 
an agreement must be construed, so far 
as possible, to give effect to all its provi- 
sions; and that, accordingly, a _ general 
provision which in terms is broad enough 
to cover particular situations will be read 
subject thereto if this is reasonably neces- 
sary to give effect to the different terms 
covering the particular situations.” 

Road switcher assignments are specially 
treated in the article cited by the union, 
the referee said, “and where such an assign- 
ment (as is the case here) falls within that 
article, the provisions governing it should 
be applied as against limiting or contradict- 
ing general clauses. 


It follows that extra road service beyond 
the regular road switcher assignment must be 
limited to service to make up the monthly 
guarantee, and, where ordered otherwise, the 
road switcher crew is entitled to additional 
compensation according to the class of extra 
service. This is all the more appropriate in 
this case where the road switcher assignment 
is not one to be performed within fixed hours 
and where the conductor and crew were ordered 
out on snowplow service from their home 
terminal without being required to do any 
further switching. The two claims here are 
accordingly allowed, and adjustment in com- 
pensation will be made. There was no dispute 
that snowplow service is payable at wayfreight 
rates, but redress to [the conductor] and crew 
will take account of the compensation already 
paid to them for the disputed service. 


Case No. 810—Dispute between Canadian 
Pacific Railway Company (Prairie and Paci- 
fic Regions) and Brotherhood of Locomotive 
Engineers, ex-parte, over the company’s 
action in reducing six-day yard assignments 
for engineers at Sutherland, Sask., to five 
days a week. 
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The right of the Canadian Pacific Railway 
Company unilaterally to reduce six-day yard 
assignments of engineers to five-day assign- 
ments when there has been no change in 
operational requirements was contested by 
the Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers. 


When the company reduced engineers’ 
yard assignments at Sutherland, Sask., from 
six to five days a week during the period 
November 19 to December 16, 1962, two 
engineers submitted claims for payment for 
the days denied them during the period 
because of the reduction. The company 
declined the claims. 

A second dispute arose when the com- 
pany, effective with the change of time- 
table, April 28, 1963, put engineers in the 
Sutherland yard on a five-day instead of a 
six-day week. Both disputes were heard 
together in the presence of a referee, whose 
award becomes the decision of the Board. 

In both disputes, the union said the com- 
pany had violated an article in the agree- 
ment defining “five-day week” contending 
that the article provided the Brotherhood’s 
local representatives with the option of 
arranging with the railway’s local represen- 
tatives for six-day assignments where serv- 
ice is required six days a week. 

The company interpreted the same article 
as giving it the unrestricted right to estab- 
lish five-day assignments in yard service. 
The decision in the dispute, therefore, 
turned entirely on the correct interpretation 
of the article. 

As the referee said in his award, “The 
contention of the Brotherhood, shortly 
stated, is that the contract between the 
parties has since 1954 entitled the engineers 
to a six-day week, volume of work per- 
mitting. Not only (according to the Brother- 
hood) was this undertaking written into 
the agreement in 1954 and continued to 
date, but practice has verified it. The com- 
pany’s position is that the agreement can- 
not be so construed, but on the contrary 
it gives the company the unrestricted right 
to establish a five-day week.” 

The referee in his award set out the 
whole of the disputed article. Some of its 
main provisions are: A work week of five 
consecutive days of eight hours each is 
established with two days off in each seven; 
the work week will be established in accord- 
ance with the railway’s operational require- 
ments; and all regular or regular relief 
assignments for yard service engineers shall 
be for five consecutive days per work week 
of not less than eight consecutive hours 
per day. 

The “pivotal clause of the agreement,” 
the referee said, was the one reading: “In 
cases where day off is to be filled which is 
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not made part of a regular assignment, such 
day (or days), by arrangement between the 
representatives of the company and the 
organization will be filled by the regularly 
assigned engineer and paid at pro rata 
rates.” A note appended to this clause 
said that “the assignment may be set up 
aS a six-day assignment, and will be bul- 
letined as such, specifying the day off. 
This will apply to regular relief assignments 
as well as to regular assignments. Seven-day 
assignments are not contemplated under 
this arrangement .. .” 

The referee pointed out that evidence 
showed that during the negotiations which 
resulted in the drawing up of the disputed 
article the Brotherhood had insisted that 
“the negotiation of a five-day week was 
not intended to reduce the engineers’ oppor- 
tunity to work six-day assignments where 
the jobs could be so worked, and this 
position was underlined by the Brother- 
hood’s acceptance of pro rata rates rather 
than premium rates for the sixth day.” 

As the negotiations drew to a close, 
however, the referee said, “it became a nice 
question whether the parties were talking 
in terms of six-day obligation or a six-day 
accommodation which might or might not 
continue. To put the matter bluntly, what 
the parties finally agreed to must be viewed 
first in the terms of the contract that was 
the product of their negotiations; and even 
if secondary references are in order, they 
do not commend themselves in this case 
as Offering any help.” 

A reading of the article, the referee said, 
“makes it manifest that a yard engineer’s 
days off may be made part of another’s 
regular or regular relief assignment, but 
equally they could be made part of his 
own tour of duty, save . . . that seven-day 
assignments are discouraged.” 

Referring to the clause that “provides 
for arrangements on the local level that an 
engineer’s day off may become a working 
day for him, bulletined as such and paid 
for at pro rata rates,” the referee said: 


There is nothing in this clause which says 
that arrangements once made must continue 
in all circumstances. The obligatory feature of 
the clause, represented by the phrase “will be 
filled,” is conditioned by the opening words, 
“in cases where day off is to be filled which 
is not made part of a regular assignment”... 
And it is also conditioned by the specification 
of arrangements between local representatives 
of company and Brotherhood . . . To put 
the matter simply, a regularly assigned yard 
engineer who is on a five-day week with two 
days off in seven can rightly claim a sixth 
day’s work per week only if the company 
requires that day to be worked and does not 
make it part of another regular assignment. 

Nothing in the facts in the two cases in 
hand brings them within this scope of [the 
disputed article]. The company is free to decide 
that it will not fill days off; equally, it may fill 
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them as part of another regular assignment. In 
neither situation is a Tegularly assigned en- 
gineer entitled, as to right, to a sixth day of 
WOrkY ae. 


“It follows, therefore,” the referee ruled, 
“that the claims of the Brotherhood must 
be disallowed.” 


Case No. 811—Dispute between Canadian 
Pacific Railway Company (Prairie Region) 
and Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen 
and Enginemen, ex parte, over the claim of 
two firemen for payment for time lost by 
reason of the company’s shortening of their 
regular assignment from six to five days per 
week. 

Case No. 811 was re-heard by the Board 
in the presence of the same referee as in 
Case No. 810; his award constituted the 
decision of the Board. And the case turned 
partly on the interpretation of an article 
in the firemen’s agreement that was almost 
identical with the disputed article in the 
engineers’ agreement cited in Case No. 810. 


The dispute arose when the company 
reduced firemen’s yard assignments at 
Sutherland, Sask., from six to five days a 
week during the period November 19 to 
December 16, 1962. Two firemen submitted 
claims for payment for the days denied them 
during the period because of the reduction. 
The company declined the claims. 


The referee pointed out that the claims 
of the two firemen resulted from the same 
reduction in shifts as did the claims of 
the two engineers in Case No. 810. The 
firemen’s arguments, however, went farther. 
They relied in addition on an article that 
had its origin in the settlement between the 
parties on June 16, 1958 of the strike on 
the issue of retention of firemen on diesels 
in freight and yard service. 


This article provided that firemen with 
a seniority date prior to April 1, 1956 
would have “the right to work in their turn 
as firemen, up to 3,800 miles per month in 
freight service or six days per week in 
yard service to the extent that positions 
as firemen are available in their seniority 
territory on locomotives of a type to which 
firemen were previously assigned and in a 
class of service previously calling for the 
assignment of firemen.” 


The referee pointed out that the settle- 
ment arrived at by the parties in June 1958 
extended preferred protection to employees 
with a seniority date prior to April 1, 
1956; and that the Brotherhood at that 
time “relied strongly on the company’s 
submissions to the [Kellock] Royal Com- 
mission as justifying the Brotherhood’s 
contention that there was, in effect, a 
guarantee that assignments could continue 
to be for six days.” 
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He pointed out also that for firemen 
with seniority later than April 1, 1956, the 
company had proposed a guarantee of only 
five days’ pay for yardmen; and from this 
he argued that “the suggested inference... 
was that the guarantee of five days’ pay for 
this less preferred group could only mean 
that the most preferred group would have 
six-day assignments, not as a matter of 
discretion or of convenience, but as a matter 
of right.” 

Unless the article inserted in the fire- 
men’s agreement to settle the diesel dispute 
led independently to the conclusion that 
six-day assignments were promised to the 
firemen, it had to be construed in the light 
of the article common to both the firemen’s 
and engineers’ agreements. And when so 
construed, it cannot have “any greater effect 
as a stipulation of employee rights” than 
the common article itself, the referee said. 

He went on to point out that the con- 
cluding clause of the agreement of June 16, 
1958, by which the additional article was 
introduced, “provides that where there is 
conflict the terms of this agreement shall 
supersede all previous agreements, rulings 
or interpretations.” 


The words used in the additional article 
were the company’s words, the referee said, 
“ond, in the circumstances of their use as 
a proposal for compromising the dispute 
about retention of firemen, there is no 
reason to water down their plain meaning.” 
There was no indication in those words, 
as there was in the words of the article 
common to the firemen’s and engineers’ 
agreements, of any alternative course of 
action open to the company, or of any need 
of making arrangements with the company. 


“Indeed, the use of the phrase ‘will have 
the right to work’ conveys at once an im- 
perative for the company and a suggestion 
that there was no such ‘right’ previously,” 
he said. 


The referee decided that the Brother- 
hood’s claim was sustained under the addi- 
tional article, and he directed that the two 
firemen, both of whom had a seniority date 
prior to April 1, 1956, should be com- 
pensated for the loss of one day a week 
according to their claim. He also directed 
that they should be put on a six-day week 
assignment as long as there was available 
work at Sutherland. 

The referee noted that his decision in 
this case conflicted with the decision of 
the referee in Case No. 797 (L.G., Jan., 
p. 53), who ruled that the additional article 
did not amend or alter the article defining 
the five-day week. He defended his deci- 
sion, however. 

(Continued on page 823) 
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LABOUR LAW 


Legal Decisions Affecting Labour 


Ont. Court of Appeal rules secondary picketing illegal “per se” 
and B.C. Supreme Court holds that B.C. Trade-unions Act 
prohibits secondary picketing. Alta. Supreme Court finds one 
part of Labour Act is not applicable to governors of University 


In Ontario, the Court of Appeal, reversing 
the judgment of the Chief Justice of the 
Ontario High Court, enjoined secondary 
picketing of a retailer’s store, stating that 
peaceful secondary picketing is illegal per se, 
and finding as additional grounds for injunc- 
tion the intention to induce a breach of 
contract, damages to retailer’s business and 
an unlawful conspiracy to injure the retailer 
in his trade. 

In British Columbia, the Supreme Court 
upheld an injunction against peaceful picket- 
ing away from an employer’s place of 
business, as such picketing, even when the 
strike is lawful, is prohibited under the 
B.C. Trade-unions Act. 

In Alberta, the Supreme Court upheld the 
ruling of the Alberta Board of Industrial 
Relations that the Board has no authority 
to certify a trade union as a bargaining 
agent for a unit of employees of the Univer- 
sity of Alberta and held that the board of 
governors of the University, acting under 
the University Act, is not subject to certifica- 
tion and collective bargaining provisions of 
the Alberta Labour Act. 


Ontario Court of Appeal .. . 


. . . enjoins picketing of retailer, stating 
that secondary picketing is illegal “per se” 


On February 27, the Ontario Court of 
Appeal allowed an appeal from the judg- 
ment of Chief Justice McRuer of the On- 
tario High Court (L.G., May, p. 401) and 
ruled that if there is a common-law right 
of communicating information peacefully by 
secondary picketing, such right must give 
way to the retailer’s right to trade, which 
is a more fundamental right for the benefit 
of the community at large than the right of 
secondary picketing, which benefits only a 
particular class. 

Further, it was held on appeal that there 
was a contract between the retailer and the 
manufacturer, that the picketing was in- 
tended to induce a breach of contract, that 
the picketing was a “besetting” of the 
retailer’s place of business causing or likely 


to cause damage and that the picketing 
was in contravention of the provisions of 
the Criminal Code since it was not only 
for the purpose of communicating or obtain- 
ing information. 

The situation arose out of a labour dis- 
pute between Deacon Brothers Sportswear 
Ltd. of Belleville, Ont., and the Amal- 
gamated Clothing Workers of America, 
the collective bargaining agent for the em- 
ployees. The retailer and its own employees 
were not, in any way, involved in the dis- 
pute! The iréetailerr did « sell;saswpart’ of tits 
stock-in-trade, clothing manufactured by the 
Deacon company. The company, after a 
report by a conciliation board, refused to 
conclude a collective agreement with the 
union, which was certified on August 12, 
1960 to act as the collective bargaining 
agent for the employees of the company. 

The retailer stated in an affidavit that a 
union representative visited his shop and 
requested him to cancel any orders he had 
with the Deacon company; the retailer re- 
fused. The retailer also maintained that at 
that time there were no orders with the 
company. Several days later, the shop was 
picketed and this, it was contended by the 
retailer, would have a detrimental effect on 
business. 

The union official stated in an affidavit 
that the union wished to avoid strikes and 
in lieu preferred to conduct educational cam- 
paigns to acquaint its members and the 
public generally with the desirability of 
purchasing goods made in shops represented 
by that union. 

He swore he visited the retailer, viewed 
a garment order and at the same time re- 
quested the retailer to call or write the 
company and protest the fact that its goods 
were not union-made. The union official 
stated also that he returned in the company 
of another union official to inquire whether 
the order from the company had been 
received and whether the retailer had 
thought about his request. 

When the retailer did not accede to the 
union request, his shop was picketed, by 
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not more than two picketers at any one 
time. They carried only one placard, on 
which the following was printed: “Atten- 
tion Shoppers—Deacon Bros. Sportswear 
Ltd. sold at Hersee’s—made by non-union 
labour—protect your own standards of liv- 
ing. Look for the Amalgamated Union label 
when you buy men’s and boy’s apparel.” 
The words “Deacon Bros. Sportswear Ltd” 
and “Hersee’s” and “non-union labour” were 
printed larger than the other words on the 
placard and this disparity in size enabled 
these words to be read at a glance whereas 
greater attention was required to read the 
others. 


In the Court of Appeal, Mr. Justice Ayles- 
worth, when considering the apparent con- 
flict in the affidavits, held that an order had 
in fact existed and that the union represen- 
tative had attempted to induce the retailer 
to cancel its order with the Deacon Com- 
pany. 

In his judgment in the Ontario High 
Court, Chief Justice McRuer held that there 
had not been a conspiracy to bring about 
a breach of contract between the retailer 
and the company and that there had not 
been an attempt to injure the retailer in 
his trade. He also ruled that the union’s 
predominant motive was to benefit the 
union and that there was no _ contract 
between the retailer and the company. The 
union, he felt, was exercising a common-law 
right to peacefully communicate information 
and there was nothing to substantiate the 
allegation that the union was committing an 
actionable nuisance. 


Mr. Justice Aylesworth, as indicated, 
held that there was a contract between 
the retailer and the company and that the 
union representatives, acting individually at 
least, tried to induce the retailer to break it. 
He thought the chief purpose of picketing 
was to force the retailer's hand and “thus 
indirectly to bring pressure to bear upon 
the Deacon Company.” 


Mr. Justice Aylesworth held that there 
were many persons who, because they were 
members of some union, would respect the 
picket line. Moreover, he felt the presence 
of pickets would deter private citizens not 
directly interested in the labour movement 
from doing business with the retailer. 


Mr. Justice Aylesworth was of the opinion 
that the material on the placard showing 
who supported the “campaign” and the way 
the sign was printed linked the manufacturer, 
the retailer and non-union labour. On this 
point he said: 

To me, and I should think to anyone seeking 


to do business at the [retailer’s] premises, the 
inference is unmistakable—Hersees is in a dis- 
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pute of some kind with organized labour; don’t 
become involved! I think any other conclusion 
iS, unrealistic: see. 

He went on to say that the retailer’s fear 
of damage caused by the picketing was 
justified. 


On this aspect of the case, Mr. Justice 
Aylesworth summarized his conclusions and 
maintained that there was a contract of 
which the union was aware and which it 
attempted to induce the retailer to break 
by picketing the shop, that the picketing 
was a “besetting” likely to cause the retailer 
damage and that, since the picketing was not 
for the purpose only of “obtaining or 
communicating information,” it was unlaw- 
ful according to the provisions of the 
Criminal Code (Section 366) and therefore 
ought to be restrained. 


Even if the picketing was lawful as being 
picketing carried on for the purpose only 
of communicating information, Mr. Justice 
Aylesworth was of the opinion that it ought 
to be restrained. The retailer had a right 
lawfully to engage in its business; the picket- 
ing had caused or was likely to cause dam- 
age to the retailer and, for this reason, 
the right of secondary picketing, if such a 
right exists, must give way to the retailer’s 
right to trade. He held that the right to 
secondary picketing is exercised for the 
benefit of a particular class, while the right — 
to trade is a right far more fundamental 
for the benefit of the community at large. 


He added: “If the law is to serve its 
purpose then in civil matters just as in 
matters within the realm of the criminal 
law, the interests of the community at large 
must be held to transcend those of the 
individual or a particular group of indivi- 
duals.” 

Mr. Justice Aylesworth noted that the 
decisions brought to his attention were 
cases concerning secondary picketing in 
which there was some element of unlawful- 
ness involved such as intimidation, nuisance 
or inducement of breach of contract. How- 
ever, he deduced from these decisions a 
trend towards absolute prohibition of second- 
ary picketing. He viewed these judgments, 
in particular the decision of the Supreme 
Court of Canada in A. L. Patchett & Sons 
Ltd. v. Pacific Great Eastern R. Co. (L.G. 
1959, p. 395) as declaring secondary picket- 
ing to be illegal per se. 


The Court of Appeal reversed the judg- 
ment of Chief Justice McRuer and restrained 
the union from watching, besetting or 
picketing the retailer’s place of business. 
Hersees of Woodstock Ltd. v. Goldstein et 
al, (1963) 38, D.L.R. (2d), Part 7.05.44. 


’ 
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British Columbia Supreme Court... . 


. . . enjoins peaceful picketing away from 
the sole place of business of an employer 


On November 9, 1962, Mr. Justice Ver- 
chere of the British Columbia Supreme 
Court, renewing until trial an ex parte 
injunction restraining peaceful picketing, 
held that under the British Columbia Trade- 
unions Act peaceful picketing in pursuance 
of a lawful strike is prohibited when not 
limited to the primary employer’s place of 
business. 


Further, the Court held that although 
full disclosure of all material facts is a 
condition of granting an ex parte injunction, 
the employer’s false assertion and non-dis- 
closure of company’s involvement in unfair 
labour practices is not a ground in itself for 
refusing an ex parte injunction to prevent 
a breach of Section 3 of the Trade-unions 
Act. 


Coles Bakery Ltd. operated a bakery at 
17515 56A Avenue in Cloverdale, B.C., 
which address was the only place of the 
company’s business, operations and employ- 
ment. Bread and bakery products of the 
company were sold to independent retail 
outlets in various communities and the com- 
pany had no interest, direct or indirect, in 
any of these retail outlets. A labour dispute 
between the company and Local 468 of the 
Bakery and Confectionary Workers’ Inter- 
national Union of America led to a legal 
strike and picketing. 


On October 5, 1962, an ex parte injunc- 
tion was granted restraining the union from 
picketing the premises of any of the com- 
pany’s customers, persuading anyone not to 
deal in or handle the company’s products, 
or doing business with the company, and 
from interfering with the contractual rela- 
tions of the company with any other person 
or corporation, except at the company’s 
place of business, which is 17515 56A 
Avenue, Cloverdale. 


At the time of expiration of the ex parte 
injunction, the company applied for the 
renewal and continuation of the injunction 
until the trial. 


The union opposed the application on 
two main grounds. The first ground was 
that, in applying for an ex parte injunction 
and later for the renewal of injunction, the 
company, in its submissions, suppressed 
some material facts. In effect, the company, 
in its submission, claimed that it had never 
dismissed any employee because he was 
engaged in legitimate trade union activities 
and that the statement to this effect in the 
pamphlet circulated by the union was un- 
true. The company’s submission failed to 
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disclose that in 1959 and 1961 the Labour 
Relations Board had found it proved that 
the company had unlawfully sought, by dis- 
missal, to induce two employees from be- 
coming or continuing to be members of 


the union and ordered them to be rein- 
stated. 


Nor did the company disclose that in 
1961 the Board gave its consent to the 
prosecution of the company for failure or 


neglect to reinstate one of the above- 
mentioned employees. 


The union, on this ground, claimed that 
the disclosure of all material facts was 
essential for granting an ex parte injunction. 
A reference was made to Kerr on law of 
injunctions (pp. 557-8) where, regarding 
an application for an ex parte injunction, it 
was stated that “there must be no conceal- 
ment or misrepresentation, but all the facts 
must be brought before the Court which are 
material to be brought forward”. 


Mr. Justice Verchere did not sustain 
the first ground of union opposition to the 
injunction. His reasoning on this matter 
was as follows: The granting of an ex parte 
injunction against picketing was directed 
against an alleged breach by the union of 
Section 3 of the B.C. Trade-unions Act 
which, in Subsection (1), provides that in 
case of a legal strike a union may 
at the employer’s place of business, operations 
or employment, and without acts that are other- 


wise unlawful, persuade or endeavour to per- 
suade anyone not to 


(a) enter the employer’s place of business, 
operations, or employment; or 


(b) deal in or handle the products of the 
employer; or 


(c) do business with the employer. 


Subsection (2) states that such acts are 
prohibited “except as provided in Subsection 


Gla 


In the opinion of Mr. Justice Verchere, 
the injunction as granted sought to prohibit 
an asserted breach of Section 3 of the 
Trade-unions Act. In these circumstances, 
the question of the truth or untruth of 
some statement made in the union’s pamph- 
let or the company’s denial or non-disclosure 
of some previous unfair labour practices 
were not material facts to the issue at bar 
and not a ground in themselves for refusing 
the award or renewal of an injunction to 
prohibit a breach of Section 3 of the Trade- 
unions Act. 


The union’s second ground for the refusal 
of the injunction was that pickets walking 
up and down the main street of Cloverdale 
carrying placards bearing the words “Coles 
bread produced by strike breakers behind a 
legal picket line” and distribution from 
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house to house in Cloverdale, Surrey and 
Nanaimo of a union pamphlet headed “Facts 
about the Bakery Strike in Cloverdale” were 
not acts which could or should be enjoined. 


The union further argued that Cloverdale 
generally was the company’s place of busi- 
ness, operations or employment, that the 
strike was legal under the Labour Relations 
Act, that it was lawful under Section 3(1) 
of the Trade-unions Act for the union to 
persuade or endeavour to persuade at any 
place in Cloverdale anyone not to do the 
things referred to in Section 3(1), and fi- 
nally, that the words in the Section “place 
of business, operations, or employment” 
should be construed in a popular sense, 
especially as the pickets walking up and 
down the main street of Cloverdale with 
placards were not interfering with anyone 
other than the company in question. 


In dealing with this argument, Mr. Justice 
Verchere noted that the company operated 
a bakery at 17515 56A Avenue, Cloverdale, 
and that was the company’s only place of 
business, operations or employment, and 
the company had no interest, direct or in- 
direct, in any of the independent retail out- 
lets in various communities where the com- 
pany’s bread and bakery products were sold. 


Mr. Justice Verchere pointed out that in 
Koss v. Konn (L.G. 1962, p. 69), Mr. 
Justice Tysoe pointed out that the true 
object, purpose, and nature of subsection 
(2) of Section 3 of the Trade-unions Act is 
protection of the liberty of a person to 
carry on his legitimate business in the 
province and the right to the use of his 
premises without interference, except when 
he is an employer who is himself involved 
in a legal strike or a lockout. The evil with 
which the subsection is intended to grapple 
is the interference with the lawful business 
and operations of a person who is not him- 
self involved as an employer in a legal 
strike or a lockout. 


Mr. Justice Verchere, in the case at bar, 
interpreted Mr. Justice Tysoe’s judgment as 
the prevention of what might be called 
“secondary picketing” and the prevention of 
consequent interference with the business 
and operations of a person not involved as 
an employer in a legal strike or lockout. 


Further, Mr. Justice Verchere stated that 
the placards carried by the pickets on the 
main street of Cloverdale, which is not the 
street on which the bakery in question is 
situated, were intended to persuade persons 
not to do business with the company or 
handle its products. Such interference with 
the company’s business relations was un- 
lawful within the context of the Koss v. 
Konn ruling. 
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Further, as the picketing on the main 
street of Cloverdale was not at the “employ- 
er’s place of business, operations, or employ- 
ment” because the pickets were walking up 
and down the whole street generally, such 
picketing, in the opinion of Mr. Justice 
Verchere, should be restrained until the trial. 


Finally, Mr. Justice Verchere dealt with 
the union’s argument that the distribution 
of the pamphlets to private households in 
various communities should not be inter- 
fered with, because to do so would con- 
stitute an interference with or suppression 
of free speech. In his opinion, in so far 
as the distribution of the pamphlets con- 
stituted no more than a dissemination of 
information, such distribution was not 
objectionable. It is only when it constitutes 
or comprises a means of persuading or at- 
tempting to persuade others not to do things 
recited in Section 3(2) of the Trade-unions 
Act that it comes within the purview of the 
Act and then, as Mr. Justice Tysoe pointed 
out in the judgment referred to above, the 
effect, whatever it is, of limiting free speech 
Is a purely incidental one. 


The distribution of the pamphlets did not 
take place at the company’s place of 
business, but was widespread not only in 
Cloverdale but in other communities, with 
the result, pointed out by the company; of 
inducing some customers to stop buying the 
company’s bread and other bakery products. 
Consequently, in Mr. Justice Verchere’s 
opinion, such an interference with the com- 
pany’s lawful business was prohibited within 
the context of Koss v. Konn decision. 


The Court renewed the injunction to con- 
tinue until the trial. Coles Bakery Ltd. v. 
Bakery and Confectionery Workers’ Inter- 
national Union of America, Local No. 468, 
and B.C. Federation of Labour (1963) 36 
DLR(2d) se PRart d0n pin772: 


Alberta Supreme Court... 


. . » rules University not subject to parts 
of Labour Act dealing with certification 


On May 14, 1963, Mr. Justice Riley of 
the Alberta Supreme Court, in certiorari 
proceedings, dismissed an application by 
Local 862 of the National Union of Public 
Employees to quash a decision of the 
Alberta Board of Industrial Relations. 
The Court upheld the Board’s ruling that 
the University of Alberta cannot be required 
to enter into collective bargaining in order 
to conclude a collective agreement and that 
the board of industrial relations has no 
power to certify under Part V of the 
Alberta Labour Act a trade union as a 
bargaining agent for a unit of university 
employees. 
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Further, the Court held that the provi- 
sions of Part V of the Alberta Labour Act 
regarding certification and collective bar- 
gaining were not intended to interfere with 
the powers of the board of governors of the 
University of Alberta to hire and dismiss 
university employees and to regulate the 
terms and conditions of their employment, 
as provided under the University Act. 


Reviewing the circumstances of the case, 
Mr. Justice Riley noted that, if the union 
was certified as a bargaining agent of 
university employees under the Alberta 
Labour Act, the parties would have to 
negotiate a collective agreement containing 
provisions with reference to rates of pay, 
hours of work or other terms or conditions 
of employment. Any dispute arising on 
these matters would have to be referred to 
conciliation proceedings which, if unsuccess- 
ful, might lead to a strike or lockout. If a 
collective agreement was eventually reached, 
it would have to contain a provision for a 
final settlement (normally by an independent 
three-man board) of all grievances arising 
out of such matters as job definitions, pro- 
motions, allocation of work, interpretation 
of clauses relating to wages, fringe benefits 
and others. 


Further, Mr. Justice Riley noted that the 
University of Alberta has throughout the 
years taken the position that it may meet 
with an organization representing its ap- 
pointees and entertain their representations, 
but that it may not divest itself of the 
ultimate powers and discretions which are 
imposed upon the board of governors by 
the University Act; nor can an Act of 
general application such as the Alberta 
Labour Act derogate from the specific 
provisions of the earlier special Act such 
as the University Act. 


Among the powers and _ discretions 
granted by the University Act, and of which 
the University would be divested by the 
application of Part V of the Alberta Labour 
Act, are: the power of appointment of a 
vice-president, deans of all the faculties, 
the librarian, the bursar, the registrar, the 
professors, teachers and instructors of the 
University, or of any such officers or ser- 
vants as the Board deems necessary to 
appoint for the proper conduct of the 
business of the University; the power to 
fix the salaries or remuneration of all mem- 
bers of the teaching staff and officers and 
servants appointed by the University; the 
power to provide, with the consent and 
approval of the Lieutenant Governor in 
Council, for the retirement and superan- 
nuation of all University appointees; the 
power to remove from office at the dis- 
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cretion of the board of governors the mem- 
bers of the teaching staff and other officers 
and servants of the University. 


The issue before the Court narrowed to 
the question to what extent the provisions 
of a special Act, such as the University 
Act, are affected by the provisions of a 
subsequent general Act, such as the Alberta 
Labour Act, and the doctrine involved was 
the application of the principle “generalia 
specialibus non derogant’, enunciated most 
forcibly in Blackpool Corpn. v. Starr Estate 
CO mul 92 2) AGE 2 i. 


The doctrine is discussed at some length 
in Maxwell on Interpretation of Statutes, 
LUth.ed.5..Darh/6: 


Generalia specialibus non derogant, or, in 
other words, ‘where there are general words in 
a later Act which are capable of reasonable and 
sensible application without extending them to 
subjects specially dealt with by earlier legisla- 
tion, you are not to hold that earlier and special 
legislation indirectly repealed, altered or dero- 
gated from merely by force of such general 
words, without any indication of a particular 
intention to do so.” In such cases it is presumed 
to have only general cases in view, and not par- 
ticular cases which have been already other- 
wise provided for by the special Act. Having 
already given its attention to the particular sub- 
ject and provided for it, the legislature is rea- 
sonably presumed not to intend to alter that 
special provision by a subsequent general enact- 
ment unless that intention be manifested in 
explicit language, or there be something which 
shows that the attention of the legislature had 
been turned to the special Act and that the 
general one was intended to embrace the special 
cases provided for by the previous one, or there 
be something in the nature of the general one 
making it unlikely that an exception was 
intended as regards the special Act. In the 
absence of these conditions, the general statute 
is read as silently excluding from its operation 
the cases which have been provided for by the 
special one. 


In Blackpool Corpn. v. Starr Estate Co., 
a special Act of Parliament (Blackpool 
Improvement Act, 1917) was passed relat- 
ing to the compulsory acquisition of land 
by the Corporation of Blackpool and setting 
forth in some detail the manner in which 
the owners of property which had been 
expropriated should be compensated. Two 
years later, Parliament passed the Acquisi- 
tion of Land (Assessment of Compensa- 
tion) Act, 1919, which established quite a 
different method of establishing compensa- 
tion for expropriated lands. 

The new Act provided specifically that 
its provisions should apply to all expropria- 
tions under any statute, whether passed 
before or after the new Act, and that the 
provisions of all expropriation Acts or 
orders should have effect only subject to 
the new Act and only so far as they were 
consistent with it. Notwithstanding these 
provisions, it was held in the Blackpool 
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Corpn. case that the earlier Act was un- 
affected by the subsequent general legisla- 
tion. In this respect, Viscount Haldane 
held: 


. . . whenever Parliament in an earlier statute 
has directed its attention to an individual case 
and has made provision for it unambiguously, 
there arises a presumption that if in a subse- 
quent statute the Legislature lays down a gen- 
eral principle, that general principle is not to 
be taken as meant to rip up what the Legisla- 
ture had before provided for individually, 
unless an intention to do so is specially de- 
clared. A merely general rule is not enough, 
even though by its terms it is stated so widely 
that it would, taken by itself, cover special 
cases of the kind I have referred to avis 
Individual rights arising out of individual treat- 
ment are presumed not to have been intended 
to be interfered with unless the contrary is 
clearly manifest. 


Mr. Justice Riley noted that the Univer- 
sity of Alberta was incorporated by an Act 
of the Alberta legislature in 1906. That 
statute was reenacted in 1910 and the 
present powers and discretions conferred 
upon the board of governors and mentioned 
above are almost as those found in the 
1910 legislation. On the other hand, general 
statutory provisions for certification of bar- 
gaining agents and collective bargaining 
were introduced in Alberta only in 1937, 
with the passage of the Freedom of Trade 
Union Association Act and The Industrial 
Conciliation and Arbitration Act in 1938, 
out of which there evolved slowly the pres- 
ent Alberta Labour Act. These later general 
enactments make no specific reference to 
the earlier special University Act, which 
must therefore remain unaffected by their 
provisions. 

In summing up, Mr. Justice Riley stated 
the general principle that where a subse- 


quent general enactment can be sensibly 
applied without interfering with, altering or 
derogating from the special Act, it will be 
so construed. Hence, without doing violence 
to the Alberta Labour Act a court can quite 
properly find that the provisions of Part V 
of the said Act were not intended to apply 
at all to the exercise by the board of 
governors of the University of Alberta, 
under Section 25 of the University Act, of 
its powers to hire and dismiss employees 
and to regulate the terms and conditions 
of their employment, their rates of pay, 
pension benefits and so on. 

Mr. Justice Riley added that it is quite 
open to the board of governors of the 
University to meet and negotiate with its 
employees and to make agreements with 
them concerning such matters as above- 
mentioned outside the Alberta Labour Act, 
and it does, of course, follow that em- 
ployees of the University are not restricted 
by the University Act from joining any 
organization of their choosing. It is merely 
the collective bargaining machinery pro- 
vided by Part V of the Alberta Labour Act 
that is inapplicable. 

In conclusion, the Court dismissed cer- 
tiorari application and held that the decision 
of the Alberta Board of Industrial Rela- 
tions, to the effect that the University of 
Alberta employer-employee relations are 
not subject to Part V of the Alberta Labour 
Act, did not represent any excess of its 
jurisdiction and there was no error in law. 
National Union of Public Employees, Local 
862, v. Board of Industrial Relations and 
Governors of University of Alberta, (1963), 
42 WWR, Part 9, p. 560. 


Recent Regulations under Provincial Legislation 


Manitoba raises minimum wage rates. Four provinces issue new 
apprenticeship regulations. B.C. sets out revised safety standards 


In Manitoba, amendments to the regula- 
tions under the Employment Standards Act 
increased minimum wage rates by 9 cents 
an hour, to 75 cents in urban areas and 70 
cents in rural districts. 

In Alberta, the first apprenticeship rules 
for the baking trade were issued, and, in 
Saskatchewan, the trade of refrigeration 
and air conditioning was brought under 
the Apprenticeship and Tradesmen’s Quali- 
fication Act and the first regulations for 
the trade were published. 

Other new apprenticeship regulations pro- 
vided for the compulsory certification of 
barbers in Ontario and of auto mechanics 
in the Corner Brook area of Newfoundland. 
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In British Columbia, revised regulations 
under the Fire Marshal Act set out detailed 
safety requirements for compressed-gas sys- 
tems. 


Alberta Apprenticeship Act 


In Alberta, the Provincial Apprenticeship 
Board recently issued its first apprentice- 
ship rules for the baking trade, which was 
declared an apprenticeable trade last 
October. 

In line with the usual practice, the new 
regulations (Alta. Reg. 230/63, gazetted 
June 29) lay down requirements with 
respect to eligibility, term of apprenticeship, 
quotas, courses of study, certificates of 
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progress, hours and minimum wages, many 
of which are similar to provisions in other 
apprenticeship regulations. 

To be eligible for apprenticeship in the 
baking trade, an applicant must be at least 
16 years of age and have completed Grade 
X or its equivalent. An applicant who has 
not Grade X standing, however, may be 
accepted on the recommendation of the 
Local Advisory Committee and the approval 
of the Director of Apprenticeship, after 
appropriate examination. 

The term of apprenticeship is the same 
as for the cooking trade—three years, 
including the three-month probationary 
period, with the customary allowance for 
vocational or technical training, or previous 
experience in the trade. 

The ratio of apprentices to journeymen 
is one to three, except that an employer 
who engages one journeyman or who is 
himself a journeyman may employ one 
apprentice. If circumstances warrant it, the 
Local Advisory Committee may also recom- 
mend that additional apprentices be em- 
ployed. 

In keeping with other provincial appren- 
ticeship rules, the regulations stipulate that 
apprentices in the baking trade must attend 
the prescribed educational classes. The em- 
ployer, in turn, is obliged to give every 
apprentice the instruction and practical 
training necessary to develop a skilled 
journeyman. By arrangement with the 
Director, an apprentice may be transferred 
temporarily to another establishment to 
learn a branch of the trade not carried on 
by his employer. 

As in other designated trades, an appren- 
tice must pass the prescribed trade tests 
and examinations, and receive a satisfactory 
report from his employer and the trade 
school, before he may be granted an 
annual certificate of progress or a final 
certificate of qualification as a journeyman. 


During the first 12 months, an apprentice 
baker must be paid at least 50 per cent of 
the prevailing journeyman’s rate. After 12 
months service and successful completion 
of first-year technical training, the mini- 
mum wage payable to an apprentice is 65 
per cent of the journeyman’s wage, increas- 
ing to 80 per cent after 24 months service 
and successful completion of second-year 
technical training. 


Apprentices are to work the same hours 
as journeymen. 


British Columbia Fire Marshal Act 

A major revision of British Columbia’s 
regulations governing the sale, installation, 
maintenance, carriage and use of com- 
pressed-gas systems, issued under the Fire 
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Marshal Act, was gazetted as B.C. Reg. 
98/63 on June 27, replacing B.C. Reg. 
A930 39% 

In 17 divisions with 7 appendices, the 
revised regulations lay down very detailed 
installation requirements for specific types 
of appliances and equipment, for cylinder 
systems and container systems, and for tank 
trucks and other equipment used to trans- 
port compressed gas. In addition, they set 
out general safety rules designed to protect 
workmen as well as consumers and the 
general public. 

Earlier administrative control provisions 
have also been incorporated with some 
changes. Dealers are again forbidden to 
sell a compressed-gas system that has not 
been approved and, as before, every sales- 
man and installer is obliged to see that a 
permanent marker showing the name of 
the manufacturer and the trade name is 
securely attached to every assembled com- 
pressed-gas system. 

Only approved cylinders, containers and 
equipment may be used in any compressed- 
gas system. 

Permits are again required before any 
compressed-gas system may be installed, 
and a new provision forbids a dealer to 
supply compressed gas unless he is sure 
that an installation permit has been 
obtained. 

As before, the regulations forbid any 
person without a permit to construct or 
operate a bulk plant, or to operate a service 
station, or to install any pump or measuring 
device to be used for the purpose of dis- 
pensing compressed gases. 


Manitoba Employment Standards Act 


Amendments to the regulations under the 
Manitoba Employment Standards Act, in- 
creasing the minimum wage by 9 cents an 
hour to 75 cents in urban areas and to 70 
cents in rural areas, and changing a few 
other conditions of employment, were 
gazetted August 3 to take effect from date 
of publication. 

The new minimum rates apply to em- 
ployees of 18 years and over. For persons 
under 18, the minimum remains 48 cents 
an hour, regardless of location. 

The only change in geographic coverage 
is that the urban rate (75 cents an hour ) 
now applies in the local government district 
of Mystery Lake, as well as in Greater 
Winnipeg, the cities of Brandon and Por- 
tage la Prairie, the towns of Flin Flon and 
Selkirk, and in summer resorts from May 
to September. 

The section regulating night work of 
women has been amended, with the result 
that employers are now required to provide 
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female employees with free transportation 
if their work period starts or ends between 
the hours of 12 midnight and 6 a.m. 
Formerly, transportation had to be provided 
only if the shift ended during the period 
specified. 


The provision forbidding an employer to 
require a female employee to work longer 
than five hours without a meal period was 
amended ‘to make it applicable to men as 
well as women. 


Employers who hired employees to do 
homework were required to notify the Min- 
ister of Labour and to maintain records. 
This section has been repealed. 


Newfoundland Apprenticeship Act 


New regulations under the Newfoundland 
Apprenticeship Act applicable to the motor 
vehicle repair trade in the Corner Brook 
area were gazetted July 9, to take effect 
from the date of publication. 


Every employer or self-employed person 
in this area who is engaged in or who 
employs persons in the motor vehicle or 
auto body repair trades must register with 
the Provincial Apprenticeship Board. 


Subject to certain exceptions, no person 
may work as an auto mechanic or auto 
body repair man after January 1, 1964 
unless he holds a certificate of qualification 
in the trade. 


The exceptions are: (1) apprentices; (2) 
persons between 16 and 21 years of age 
with authorizations from the Board per- 
mitting them to work up to three months 
in any year without entering into an ap- 
prenticeship contract; and (3) tradesmen 
who have been granted permits to continue 
working without a certificate of qualification. 


Since 1960, auto mechanics in the 
Avalon Peninsula have been required to 
hold certificates of qualification. 


Ontario Apprenticeship Act 


New regulations under the Ontario Ap- 
prenticeship Act, providing for the com- 
pulsory certification of barbers and laying 
down requirements for apprentices in the 
barbering trade, were gazetted as O. Reg. 
157 to 159/63 on June 29. 


The new regulations implement some of 
the recommendations of the Select Com- 
mittee on Manpower Training. Although 
mainly concerned with apprenticeship in 
the building trades, the Committee felt that 
its recommendations for compulsory cer- 
tification and other changes in the ap- 
prenticeship system should be extended also 
to occupations such as barbering. Its report 
also recommended that in the barbering 
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and hairdressing trades, provision should 
be made for complete training in schools 
as well as under an apprenticeship program. 


In line with these recommendations, the 
system of voluntary certification, previously 
in effect for barbers, has been replaced by 
compulsory certification. It is now com- 
pulsory for every person engaged in the 
barbering trade, other than a registered 
apprentice or a person employed for a 
probationary period, to hold a certificate of 
qualification, which must be renewed an- 
nually. In Ontario, certificates of qualifica- 
tion are compulsory in only two other 
trades, motor vehicle repairer and_hair- 
dresser. 


Except for setting a minimum age of 16, 
the regulations lay down no qualifications 
for apprentice barbers. However, the 
general regulations applicable to apprentices 
in all the designated trades stipulate that 
apprentices must have a high school en- 
trance certificate or Grade 8 standing or 
its equivalent (Revised Regulations of 
Ontario, Reg. 17). 


An apprentice barber must attend the full- 
time educational day classes in barbering 
provided at the Provincial Institute of Trades 
in Toronto. 


In addition, the employer must give the 
apprentice at least 1,280 hours of training 
each year in the subjects listed in the 
schedule. These include not only instruction 
in the skills of the trade, but also subjects 
such as sanitary science, shop management 
and professional ethics. 


The subjects of examination for an 
apprentice barber are the subjects prescribed 
for the course in barbering at the Provin- 
cial Institute of Trades and the course of 
training in the schedule. An applicant for 
a certificate of qualification must also pass 
these examinations. 


As before a quota is imposed. An em- 
ployer may hire only one apprentice barber 
for every five journeymen employed in a 
shop. 

Persons who do not wish to register for 
training under the apprenticeship program 
for barbers may, as before, learn the trade 
by enrolling in a barber school. Such 
schools are also subject to regulation under 
the Apprenticeship Act. 


Saskatchewan Apprenticeship and 
Tradesmen’s Qualification Act 


In Saskatchewan, the trade of refrigera- 
tion and air conditioning was added to the 
list of trades designated under the Appren- 
ticeship and Tradesmen’s Qualification Act, 
effective August 1, and the first trade rules 
were issued. 
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In the regulations (O.C. 1083/63, gazetted 
July 5), the term “refrigeration and air con- 
ditioning trade” is defined as the “installa- 
tion, service maintenance, repair or altera- 
tion of refrigeration or air conditioning 
systems, including brine circuits but not 
including chilled water circuits.” 

To obtain a certificate of journeyman’s 
status in the refrigeration and air con- 
ditioning trade, an applicant must have at 
least 8,000 hours of experience in the trade, 
including time credits for appropriate trade 
training. 


The ratio of apprentices to journeymen 
in any establishment is one to one, except 
that an employer who does not employ 
one journeyman is allowed one apprentice. 


A provincial quota is also set. The total 
number of registered apprentices may not 
exceed one third of the total number of 
journeymen engaged in the refrigeration 
and air conditioning trade in the province. 


In line with the practice in other trades, 
a small shop owner who is not a journey- 
man and wishes to improve his skill is 
allowed to enter into a contract of appren- 
ticeship with the Director of Apprenticeship. 





Examine Effects of N.Y. Electricians’ 25-Hour Week 


The New York State Department of 
Labor has examined the effects of the 
25-hour work week won last year by New 
York City electricians (L.G., March 1962, 
prs? )s 

The 25-hour work week was not as 
drastic a change as the public thought, 
the Department pointed out, because the 
union members in the construction industry 
were working six hours a day at straight 
time and one hour at overtime—a total 
of 35 hours. Under the new contract they 
work five hours at straight time and one 
hour of overtime—a total of 30 hours. The 
actual drop in working time, therefore, was 
only five hours a week. 

To win the hours reduction, the union 
agreed to various steps to reduce labour 


costs and committed itself to eliminating 
the extra hours of overtime that might 
follow the elimination of five hours from 
the work week. 

The union agreed to stagger starting 
times to conform to those of other building 
tradesmen, to accept a secondary pay rate 
for small residential jobs, and to make 
changes in its apprenticeships program. It 
agreed to recruit 1,000 apprentices; at the 
time of the survey, because of the level 
of construction activity, about 820 were at 
work. 


The reduction in the work week appar- 
ently created between 800 and 1,000 new 
jobs, which obviously were filled by appren- 
tices; the lower rates paid to apprentices 
has helped keep labour costs down. 


ee ee Se a ee ee eee 


Railway Board of Adjustment 


(Continued from page 814) 


The agreements are quite identical and no 
sensible distinction can be made that different 
documents or different parties are involved. 
There is the obvious fact that the same 
agreement between the same parties cannot 
mean two different things at the same time. 
It would appear therefore to be reasonable 
that a later arbitrator should follow the 
decision of a predecessor on the same agree- 
ment if there is to be any finality at all in 
labour arbitration. 

He is not, however, bound to do so, being 
as free as his predecessor to assess the issues 
independently; only policy, not law, dictates 
the desirability of uniformity and finality be- 
tween the same parties under the same agree- 
ment. What should the policy be? Certainly, 
it should not be to disagree in a close case, 
even if one would have come to another 
conclusion if he were the first arbitrator. 
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But if the later arbitrator is firmly of opinion 
that the earlier one was wrong and, especially 
if, as here, he is unable to find in the earlier 
arbitrator’s award any reasoning to support 
the view with which the later arbitrator dis- 
agrees, then it would be a denial of the duty 
of independent adjudication to follow the 
earlier award merely to show consistency. 


He also said that he was aware that his 
decision in this case might cause difficulties, 
“especially in relation to the different posi- 
tion of the locomotive engineers” as affected 
by his decision in Case No. 810. “But,” he 
said, “one cannot flinch from applying, 
according to considered conviction, terms 
of an agreement simply because the con- 
sequences may be troublesome for one of 
the parties.” 
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UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE—NATIONAL EMPLOYMENT SERVICE 


Monthly Report on Operation of 
the Unemployment Insurance Act 


Claimants for unemployment insurance benefit at end of June 


were nearly 20 per cent fewer than at end of May but slightly 
more than total at end of June of last year, statistics* show 


Claimants for unemployment insurance 
benefit numbered 220,300 on June 28. This 
was nearly 20 per cent below the total of 
270,900 on May 31, but slightly above the 
214,300 reported for June 29 last year. 


Between 35 and 40 per cent of the 
claimants at the end of June this year had 
begun to claim during the month. 


Initial and Renewal Claims 


Initial and renewal claims filed in June 
numbered 82,800, this being 33 per cent 
fewer than the 122,900 filed in May and 
about 10 per cent below the total in June 
1962. Some 75,600, or more than 90 per 
cent, of the 82,800 cases represented separa- 
tions from employment during the month. 


Beneficiaries and Benefit Payments 


The average weekly number of benefi- 
ciaries in June was estimated at 168,800, 
compared with 387,600 in May and 190,000 
in June last year. 


Payments during the month amounted to 
$16,000,000, compared with $41,100,000 in 
May and $18,700,000 in June 1962. 


The average weekly payment was $23.68 
in June, $24.12 in May and $23.45 in June 
1962. 


Insurance Registrations 


Insurance books or contribution cards 
have been issued to 4,155,421 employees who 
have made contributions to the Unemploy- 
ment Insurance Fund at one time or another 
since April 1. 





* See Tables E-1 to E-4, pages 854-855. 


On June 30, registered employers num- 
bered 336,728, a decrease of 1,083 since 
May 31. 


Enforcement Statistics 


During June, 12,398 investigations were 
conducted by enforcement officers across 
Canada. Of these 8,795 were spot checks 
of postal and counter claims to verify the 
fulfilment of statutory conditions, and 211 
were miscellaneous investigations. The re- 
maining 3,392 were investigations in con- 
nection with claimants suspected of making 
false statements to obtain benefits. 

Prosecutions were begun in 313 cases, 127 
against employers and 186 against claim- 
ants.* Punitive disqualifications as a result 
of false statements or misrepresentations by 
claimants numbered 1,762.* 


Unemployment Insurance Fund 


Revenue received by the Unemployment 
Insurance Fund in June totalled $28,391,- 
481.17, compared with $27,340,190.23 in 
May and $27,501,857.13 in June 1962. 

Benefits paid in June totalled $15,986,- 
895.44, compared with $41,146,623.27 in 
May and $18,709,181.42 in June 1962. 

The debit balance of the Fund on June 30 
was $24,777,135.85; on May 31 it was $37,- 
181,721.58. On June 30, 1962 there was a 
credit balance of $28,643,838.46. The de- 
ficit in May and June this year was covered 
by loans from the Minister of Finance. 





* These do not necessarily relate to the investi- 
gations conducted during this period. 


a ee ears Pe A on OT Dies .vewoee JUN ae 

In a comparison of current unemployment insurance statistics with those for a 
previous period, consideration should be given to relevant factors other than numbers, 
such as the opening and closing of seasonal industries, increase in area population, 
influence of weather conditions, and the general employment situation. Claimants should 
not be interpreted either as “total number of beneficiaries” or “total job applicants.” 

A claimant’s unemployment register is placed in the “live file” at the local office as 
soon as the claim is made. As a result, the count of claimants at any given time inevitably 


includes some whose claims are in process. 
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Monthly Report on Placement Operations 
of the National Employment Service 


Vacancies notified by employers to Na- 
tional Employment Service offices during 
July, some 137,400 in all, showed the 
usual seasonal increase over the preceding 
month’s total but were lower than that 
of July a year ago. The decrease from 
July 1962 of 10.8 per cent was divided 
almost equally between the sexes: jobs for 
men dropped 10.6 per cent, and those for 
women, 11.2 per cent. 


Total vacancies during the first seven 
months of 1963 reached 782,100, some 
82,900 short of the number during the same 
period in 1962, but substantially higher than 
the numbers reported in the years 1957 to 
1961. 

Placement activity in NES offices in July 
followed a similar pattern to that of vacan- 
cies. Placements numbered 115,000, of 
which 73,600 were male and 41,400 female. 
These figures represent a decrease of 14.8 
per cent from July 1962, comprised of a 
13.9-per-cent decrease in male placements 
and a 16.4-per-cent increase in female place- 
ments. 


Total placements in the first seven months 
of 1963 numbered 628,700, which was 
98,400 fewer than in the same period of 
1962 but 48,200 more than those in 1961. 


Some 4,700, or 4.0 per cent of the place- 
ments in July involved the movement of 
workers from one area to another. 


All five regions show decreased place- 
ments compared with those of July 1962, 
although, with the exception of the Pacific 
Region, the rate of the year-to-year decrease 
was much smaller than that in June. 

Regionally, July placements, with per- 
centage changes from last year, were as 
follows: 


Atlanticnet iia. 6;900 s2ete — 9.8 
Ouebecsser Ve 26500 ©. ae —11.5 
Ot aril =. ee 3S 700 eer — 6.1 
Piatto. ak on ee PA i 4819 i setae —16.8 
Pacinien, 26 333 21;600) 2005.2 —29.4 


Indications are that placement operations 
are levelling out at a point about midway 
between those of 1961 and 1962. 


Decisions of the Umpire under 
the Unemployment Insurance Act 


Decision CUB 2171, June 3, 1963 


Summary of the Main Facts: The claim- 
ant filed an initial application for benefit 
in Toronto on September 5, 1962, and was 
registered for employment as a labourer. 
He stated that he had last worked as such 
with P (industrial roofing) in Toronto 
from August 28 to August 29, 1962, at a 
rate of $2.10 an hour, 84 hours a day. He 
gave the following reason for separation: 

I left because the fumes from the pitch made 
me sick. I can’t work with that material any 
more because it makes me sick to my stomach. 
I had never used pitch before. I had worked 
as an asphalt roofer previously. Unemployed 
from 30 August 1962 to date. 


The employer said: “Workman has left 
because he could not stand pitch, which is 
frequently used in roofing.” 

The claimant also stated that, from 
February 1962 to August 24, 1962, he was 
employed by O (hot asphalt roofing) 
as a roofer at a wage of $2.10 an hour, 
and had left this employment because he 
wanted to take another job. 
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On September 17, 1962, the insurance 
officer disqualified the claimant from receipt 
of benefit (1) from September 2 to Septem- 
ber 29, 1962, and (2) from September 2 
to October 6, 1962, for having left the 
aforementioned employments without just 
cause within the meaning of Section 60(1) 
of the Act. 


On September 21, 1962, the claimant 
appealed to a board of referees and stated 
that he had left O because he was 
offered better pay at P ($2.75 vs 
$2.10). His reason for leaving P——— was: 


I had to leave P. because of my health. 
I was not able to stand the fumes of the pitch 
that the above company used, it was hurting my 
eyes aS well as my stomach. A fellow worker 
of mine left P for the same reason, and 
is as far as I know still collecting unemploy- 
ment insurance. I’m willing to go to a doctor 
for an examination. 














On September 25, 1962, the local office 
wrote to the claimant requesting medical 
evidence that he had been required to leave 
his employment with P . He was also 
asked to clarify the fact that the rate of 
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pay reported by P. was $2.10 an hour 
and not $2.75 as the claimant had stated. 

On October 4, 1962, the claimant sub- 
mitted a medical certificate dated October 
2, which reads: 


... I saw him first on the 27th of August 
1962 when he complained of irritation and 
burning of his face, neck, hands and arms.... 
I felt that this skin inflamation, which was 
quite acute, was the result of something with 
which he was in contact. I felt that if it should 
continue or become worse, that he should stop 
the type of work which he was doing and which 
was the likely source of the irritant. The in- 
flamation had been present then for four or five 
days and [was] getting worse. 

I saw him again on the 4th of September, at 
which time he was much improved, but the skin 
was now dry and scaling. I understand he had 
stopped work on the 28th August with improve- 
ment within two days. I am sure that the source 
of his trouble was at work. He has not been 
disabled but certainly cannot work exposed to 
the same fumes. 


On October 9, 1962, the insurance officer 
obtained from O , by telephone, the 
following information: 


The claimant worked here off and on for 
over two years, doing hot asphalt roofing work. 
He did not show up for work on Monday 27 
August 1962 and did not give any reason. He 
did not ask for an increase in pay nor did he 
complain to the employer in any other way. 
This employer heard later [claimant] was work- 
ing for P , but as far as knew, 
he had found this job after leaving his firm. 











On the same date, P was also con- 
tacted, and it said that the claimant’s rate 
of pay was $2.10 an hour. This firm was 
unable to establish the exact date the 
claimant was offered employment. 


The board of referees first examined the 
claimant’s case on October 23, 1962, and, 
in view of the conflicting evidence in the 
dates mentioned in the medical certificate, 
the hearing of the case was adjourned 
pending clarification thereof. 


The following letter, dated October 25, 
1962, was sent to the local office by the 
claimant’s physician: 


I have become aware that my letter regarding 
the above named must be confusing and not 
contributing nor helpful to you nor my patient. 
This present letter is being submitted with 
some corrections and reasons for inaccuracies. 

The time that I first saw him was actually 
on 29 August 1962. I was completing my 
vacation . No notes were made at that 
time. However, I do recall being in Sault 
St. Marie on 27 August and I arrived home 
on the 29th and saw him that same evening. 

At that time there was marked redness and 
thickening of the skin of his face, neck, upper 
chest and forearms almost to the elbow. I 
also recall that he complained of throat. ir- 
ritation. I felt that his symptons were due to 
some irritant to which he had been exposed 
during the previous several days. I advised him 
to discontinue the type of work he was doing 
as it appeared to be the source of his irritation. 
[The doctor then repeated essentially the last 
paragraph of his Oct. 2 certificate.] 
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The claimant was present when the board 
of referees heard his case in Toronto on 
November 16, 1962. The board’s unanimous 
decision reads: 


The claimant appeared and was accompanied 
by Mr. A as interpreter. The oral evidence 
brought out the fact that the use of pitch is 
sometimes specified by a contractor for roofing, 
although it is not generally used. However, it 
is not unusual that the occasional roof is put 
on with this material. The claimant’s inter- 
preter agreed that the irritation is usually 
temporary and passes away within a day or 
two. The claimant has been in the hot roofing 
business for a period of over three years. It 
was felt by the board members that he must 
have had contact with this material at other 
times. The board also considered additional 
evidence in the form of a medical certificate 
from the claimant’s doctor dated Oct. 2/62 
and marked exhibit No. 9. 

. .. We would therefore agree to the dis- 
qualification in question (1), ie., that he 
voluntarily left his employment with O on 
24 August 1962, without just cause, and in 
regard to question (2), we are agreed that 
he voluntarily left his employment with P 
on 29 August 1962, without just cause. 

. . . The claimant’s appeal is dismissed on 
both counts and the disqualifications imposed 
by the insurance officer are upheld. 


On December 26, 1962, the following 
additional information was supplied at the 
request of the local office: 


_ The only difference between these two jobs 
is in the material used, one is pitch and other 
tar. The handling of the job, etc., is carried 
out in the same manner. Pitch apparently has 
a poisonous ingredient which some people 
are allergic to. Both jobs performed in same 
manner as described in D.O.T. under the head- 
ing of Roofer (Asphalt, Tar & Gravel). 











On January 3, 1963, the claimant’s union 
wrote: 


In reference to your letter of December 18, 
1962, please be advised that this chap came 
into the union office looking for work. He 
made application to join the union and in turn 
he was sent to work for P 

Your letter states he was going to be paid 
$2.75. Our rates for roofers are $3.05, as- 
sistants, $2.45 and labourers, $2.10 an hour. 


It may be possible that this man was hired 
at the labour rate. 


On November 22, 1962, the union 
appealed to the Umpire. The claimant gave 
the following as grounds for his appeal: 


During the three years I have been working 
in the roofing business, the first time I ever 
worked with pitch was with P. “ST 'left" my 
employment with O to take employment 
with P to better myself, as [the latter] 
paid $2.75 an hour and was a closed union 
shop, while O paid only $2.10 an hour 
and did not have a union contract. 

















Considerations and Conclusions: There is 
no proof in the record that when the 
claimant left his employment with O 
to accept work in his usual occupation with 
another employer, he knew or should have 
known (a) that the new employment in- 
volved the use of a different kind of 
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product and (b) that he was allergic thereto. 
Therefore, as the claimant also had a 
definite prospect of other continuing em- 
ployment, I consider that he has shown 
“just cause” for voluntarily leaving his em- 
ployment with O and decide to remove 
the disqualification which was imposed on 
him in respect of the period September 2, 
1962 to September 29, 1962. 


As to the disqualification which was im- 
posed on the claimant in respect of the 
period September 2, 1962 to October 6, 
1962, there is evidence that, contrary to 
the finding of the board of referees, the 
claimant never “had contact with this 
material (pitch) at other times.” As there 
is satisfactory evidence also that he was 
very allergic to that substance, I fail to 
see how he could have continued to work 
for P. after August 29, 1962. I con- 
sequently decide to remove this disqualifica- 
tion also. 


The union’s appeal is allowed. 


Decision CUB 2184, June 26, 1963 


Summary of the Main Facts: The claim- 
ant filed an initial application for benefit 
at the Ottawa local office of the Unemploy- 
ment Insurance Commission on August 30, 
1962, and was registered for employment 
as a warehouseman. He had worked for 
G from 1952 to July 31, 1962. The 
claimant’s reason for separation from the 
said employment reads: “I was released due 
to shortage of work—looking for work 
since.” 


According to the application, he followed 
the occupation of checker and his rate of 
pay was $1.76 an hour. : 


In the confirmation of separation (Form 
UIC 479), the employer gave the following 
reasons for separation of the claimant: 


Due to present physical and mental condi- 
tions, was unable to be present at work. Ab- 
senteeism caused us to release him. Good 
worker while at work. If condition improved, 
possibly would rehire at a later date. 











A request for further information re- 
garding the aforementioned separation was 
sent to the claimant and to the employer 
by the local office on September 10, 1962. 
The claimant replied as follows: 


I was informed by my foreman at C that 
they were laying me off due to the fact that 
I was losing too much time by reason of 
illness, which I was suffering from at the time. 
I had been under a doctor’s care for a 
period of time before this, and was under 
severe tension. My doctor at this time told 
me that I should not be remaining at this type 
of work as it did not seem to blend with my 
capabilities or ambitions. If any further infor- 
mation is required, I would be only too pleased 
to furnish same. 
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The employer replied: 

[Claimant] was informed that any further 
absenteeism would result in severance of em- 
ployment with the company. On January 17, 
1962, he reported back to work after two days 
[absence, saying] that he had been off ill. 
[The company reported additional repeated 
absences, for most of which time the claimant 
was paid. Shortly after March 27, he was 
reported by his doctor to be fully recovered 
and able to work. Claimant was given several 
warnings about subsequent continued ab- 
senteeism and lateness in reporting for work.] 
June 26th—off, no pay; July 4th, one half day 
absent, no pay. He was then advised to take 
one week’s vacation and get himself in fit 
condition to come back to work and be able 
to fill his job, or resign. On vacation July 15 
to July 21, with pay. The following week, 
was off two days and was replaced when he 
did come back. 


The insurance officer disqualified the 
claimant and suspended benefit from August 
26, 1962, on the ground that he had failed 
to prove that he was capable of work, 
as he became incapable of work by reason 
of illness before he became entitled to 
receive benefit (Sections 54(2)(a) and 66 
of the Act). 


The claimant appealed to a board of 
referees on October 4, 1962, and said: 


_.. 1. I was discharged by my employer on 
July 29, approximately. 

2. I received advice by letter of September 
24 that I was disqualified from benefits. 

3. Between the above dates, which is nearly 
two months, at no time was I advised that I 
could be eligible for benefits by presenting a 
doctor’s certificate certifying that I am or was 
capable of employment. 

4. Had I been conversant with the above 
information, the necessary papers could have 
been produced to substantiate my claim. 

5. I claim that by the lack of instructions 
from the employment office, I have been 
penalized through no fault of my own but 
rather by lack of direction. 

6. As I consider myself capable of employ- 
ment, and having been steadily employed for 
the past 11 years without any previous claim, 
I consider that I should be entitled to some 
benefits or a type of employment of a satis- 
factory nature. 

I wish to advise that I would be pleased to 
attend the hearing of this appeal. 

P.S. Last week, after being advised that I 
was not capable of work, I was sent to the 
second floor for employment, but on present- 
ing myself, was advised that nothing was avail- 
able, which seems to add another contradiction 
to my situation. 


In the “Submission to Board Referees” 
(Form UIC 571A), the insurance Officer 
stated: 

The insurance officer reviewed the informa- 
tion contained in the claimant’s file and that 
in his appeal, but could effect no change in 
his original adjudication and noted that, al- 
though the claimant is aware that a medical 
certificate. is required, he has to date not 
produced this document. 
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The unanimous decision of the board of 
referees, which heard the case in Ottawa 
on November 6, 1962, reads: 


The claimant appeared before the board. 
He corroborated the employer’s statements 
regarding his absenteeism. From January 1962 
until July 1962, his work record indicated 
repeated absences due to illness, and [he] finally 
was discharged. On 7 September 1962, it is 
to be noted that the employer indicated that 
if the physical and mental condition of the 
claimant were to improve, it is possible he 
would be rehired at a later date. The board 
pointed this out to the claimant, and further 
submitted that he should produce a medical 
certificate from the doctor who attended him 
between January and July 1962. 


. The board submits that, from the 
evidence before us, the claimant has not proven 
that he was capable of work from the 26 
August 1962 and subsequently. 


. . . The appeal of the claimant is dismissed 
and the decision of the insurance officer is 
upheld. 


A medical certificate dated November 6, 
1962, which was received on November 20, 
1962 reads: 

The above-named was under my care from 


Feb. 7 to April 15, 1962. At the end of that 
period he was fit to work. 


The claimant applied to the chairman of 
the board of referees for leave to appeal 
to the Umpire, and said that the insurance 
officer and the board of referees erred on 
three counts in finding that the appellant 
was not capable of work on the Sth of 
August 1962 in that (1) There was no 
admissible evidence before them on which 
such a finding could be made. (2) They 
had accepted the statement of the employer, 
who was not a competent person to make 
definitive statements as to the physical and 
mental condition of an employee. (3) The 
officer and the board had accepted the 
evidence of non-professional persons as to 
his condition, in preference to the appel- 
lant’s own evidence. 


The claimant added: 


It is respectfully submitted that the learned 
chairman should grant leave to appeal for the 
following reasons: 


1. There are two important questions of 
principle that should be clearly defined, namely: 

(a) Should an insured person be required 
to submit any evidence other than his personal 
presence and his own statement that he was 
fit for work on the relevant day in order to 
satisfy Section 66 of the Unemployment In- 
surance Act, when there is no admissible 
evidence before the insurance officer or the 
board of referees to the contrary? 

(b) Should the insurance officer or the board 
of referees be free to accept the evidence of 
nonprofessional persons as to the physical and 
mental condition of an insured person when 
determining whether the insured person has 
complied with Section 66 of the Act? 

2. The appellant is an introverted and in- 
experienced young man with no appreciation 
of the background or nature of the Unemploy- 
ment Insurance Commission’s necessary admin- 
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istrative procedures, and had no understanding 
of the significance of the appeal procedure and 
the documents associated therewith, and was 
unable to adequately prosecute his appeal in 
person. [He] is not a member of a labour 
union or other trade association and hence 
did not have the advice and counselling that 
a union member would have in similar cir- 
cumstances. The appellant has had the advice 
and assistance of a solicitor since the judg- 
ment of the learned board of referees, and will 
be assisted by counsel in the presentation of 
his appeal before the learned Umpire. 


Leave to appeal to the Umpire was 
granted to the claimant by the chairman 
of the board of referees, who stated: 


The board concurred with the decision of 
the insurance officer. The decision was based 
on the evidence of the employer, the oral 
evidence and lack of medical evidence sub- 
mitted by the claimant. The claimant now 
alleges that the nature, method of adducing 
and weight of evidence [do] not support the 
decision. In the opinion of the chairman, there 
is a fundamental principle involved in this 
case, i.e., the board may only arrive at a 
decision based on evidence before them and 
the onus is on the claimant to produce evidence 
to support his claim. 


The claimant’s lawyer wrote a letter to 
the manager of the local office on January 
23, 1963, wherein he said: 


. . . I have been in touch with the physician 
who attended him during his illness last spring, 
and as this doctor left private practice the 
Ist of May, he is reluctant to make any state- 
ments concerning [claimant] other than that 
presently on file. 


With a view of reinstating [claimant] as an 
insured person, I arranged to have him ex- 
amined by his family doctor, who was not 
involved in the illness last spring because he 
was out of town at the time [claimant] required 
attention. I understand that he is aware of 
the history and he has been good enough to 
provide us with the enclosed certificate dated 
the 21st of January. 


I believe that this is sufficient evidence to 
at least reinstate [claimant] as an insured person 
as of the Ist of January, and I believe that it 
should support an application for reinstatement 
as of the Ist of September 1962, or at the 
latest the Ist of October 1962. 

I believe, on consulting your records, you 
would agree that [claimant] has been most 
anxious to obtain work and has done everything 
that your office has required of him in an 
effort to obtain work. I would again emphasize 
the fact that his files do not reveal that he is 
blind in one eye and that he failed to obtain 
employment from job opportunities opened 
to him because of the fact that his visual de- 
ficiency made him unsuitable . . . 

; I really believe this young man is 
deserving of your consideration and I earn- 
estly hope that your insurance officer will see 
fit to reinstate him as an insured person. 


The medical certificate referred to in the 
above letter is dated January 21, 1963, and 
reads: 

I examined the above named at his home 
today and find him physically fit to work. 
He’s been able since January 1, 1963. From 
his history, I believe he was capable of work 
since September 1962. 
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The local office notified the claimant in 
a document dated February 5, 1963 (Form 
UIC 555D) that his claim for benefit was 
allowed effective December 30, 1962. 


On February 14, 1963, the manager of 
the local office wrote to the claimant’s 
lawyer and stated: 


. . . On the basis of the further evidence 
secured, the regional claims office advised as 
follows. The ... claim for benefits has been 
allowed effective the 30th of December 1962. 
This was based on the medical deposited on 
the 25th of January 1963. Prior to this medical 
there was no evidence of capability on file. It 
is also noted that the doctor has not indicated 
the nature of the illness nor the reason of his 
frequent absences from work. It is also noted 
that he was given a week off in July for rest 
but was also absent two days in the following 
week. 

It is also pointed out that, unless the claimant 
can produce strong evidence of capability or 
a reasonable explanation of his absences from 
work, no further action can be taken. Based 
on this new decision, would you please advise 
whether or not the claimant wishes to proceed 
with his appeal to the Umpire. . 


The claimant’s lawyer replied on Feb- 
ruary 18, 1963, and said: 


. . . I have discussed the matter with my 
client and he feels that he would like to 
proceed with his appeal to the Umpire. We 
premise this attitude on the fact that it would 
appear that his absenteeism or his inaccurate 
statements on his application for benefits could 
only have resulted at the very most, in my 
opinion, to a six-week suspension. The reinstate- 
ment indicated in the above letter is dated 1? 
weeks from the date that a suspension would 
have expired. 

As [claimant] is still unemployed and his 
background indicates limited training for re- 
employment, I have suggested to him that he 
consider undertaking further training in the 
rehabilitation courses presently being [recom- 
mended] by the National Employment Service. 
I have instructed him to inquire of your office 
on his next weekly visit as to how he may 
be considered for such training .. . 


On April 9, 1963, the claimant’s solicitor 
requested an oral hearing, which was held 
in Ottawa on May 22, 1963. During the 
hearing, the claimant’s solicitor revealed 
that the claimant’s illness was in the nature 
of a “nervous breakdown” and that he had 
not been under medical treatment since 
April 1962. 


Considerations and Conclusions: There 
are no hard-and-fast rules of general 
application for deciding whether or not a 
claimant is capable of work. It is necessary 
to consider each case on its merits. Section 
54(2)(a) of the Act, however, places on a 
claimant the onus of proving that he is 
capable of work, i.e., capable of doing 


work under such conditions that there is 
a reasonable possibility of his being able 
to obtain work and to keep and perform 
it in the ordinary manner (CUBs 267, 
1077 and 1787). 

As a general rule, when no restrictions 
appear to be connected with a claimant’s 
declared physical or mental capability for 
work or with his employability within the 
normal labour market, the brief statement 
which he is called upon to make in each 
weekly report to the local office, viz., “I 
was capable of, and available for, work on 
each day .. .,” is accepted at its face value 
and, together with the claimant’s registration 
for work and attendance at the local office 
as directed, is regarded as sufficient proof 
of that which is required to be proven under 
Section 54(2)(a) of the Act. However, 
mere compliance with the aforementioned 
requirements cannot be so accepted and so 
regarded when restrictions on the claimant’s 
employability appear or are found to exist. 


One such restriction is when, as in the 
present case, a claimant has lost his em- 
ployment by reason of illness, as this fact 
raises a presumption that he is not capable 
of work. This presumption, however, may 
be rebutted by other evidence, particularly 
medical or other reliable evidence that the 
claimant is physically or mentally fit for 
work of a different type or evidence that 
he has, in fact, been genuinely employed 
subsequent to his loss of employment by 
reason of illness. 


In the present case, the claimant has 
adduced no evidence that he was employed 
subsequent to July 31, 1962. In the first 
one of the two medical certificates forming 
part of the record, the doctor states that 
the claimant was fit to work on April 15, 
1962, that is, prior to July 31, 1962. The 
other medical certificate is merely to the 
effect that the doctor, who, before January 
21, 1963, had never been consulted by the 
claimant for the illness by reason of which 
he had lost his employment on July 31, 
1962, “believed” that the claimant was 
capable of work during the period for which 
he was disqualified from receiving benefit. 


The aforementioned evidence, in my 
view, is not sufficient to rebut the pre- 
sumption that the claimant was not capable 
of work during the period in respect of 
which he was disqualified from receiving 
benefit under Section 54(2)(a) of the Act. 


I consequently decide to dismiss the 
claimant’s appeal. 


a 
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LABOUR CONDITIONS IN FEDERAL GOVERNMENT CONTRACTS 


Wage Schedules Prepared and Contracts Awarded during July 


Works of Construction, Remodelling, Repair or Demolition 


During July the Department of Labour prepared 251 wage schedules for inclusion 
in contracts proposed to be undertaken by departments of the federal Government and 
its Crown corporations in various areas of Canada, for works of construction, re- 
modelling, repair or demolition, and certain services. In the same period, a total of 197 
contracts in these categories was awarded. Particulars of these contracts appear below. 

In addition, 194 contracts not listed in this report and which contained the General 
Fair Wages Clause were awarded by Central Mortgage and Housing Corporation and 
Defence Construction (1951) Limited and the Departments of Defence Production, 
Public Works and Transport. 

A copy of the wage schedule issued for each contract is available on request to 
trade unions concerned or to others who have a bona fide interest in the execution of 
the contract. 

(The labour conditions included in each of the contracts listed under this heading provide 
that: 

(a) the wage rate for each classification of labour shown in the wage schedule included 
in the contract is a minimum rate only and contractors and subcontractors are not exempted 
from the payment of higher wages in any instance where, during the continuation of the work, 


wage rates in excess of those shown in the wage schedule have been fixed by provincial 
legislation, by collective agreements in the district, or by current practice; 


(b) hours of work shall not exceed eight in the day and 44 in the week, except in 
emergency conditions approved by the Minister of Labour; 


(c) overtime rates of pay may be established by the Minister of Labour for all hours 
worked in excess of eight per day and 44 per week; 


(d) no person shall be discriminated against in regard to employment because of his 
race, national origin, colour or religion, nor because he has made a complaint with respect 
to alleged discrimination.) 


Contracts for the Manufacture of Supplies and Equipment 


Contracts awarded in July for the manufacture of supplies and equipment were as 
follows: 


Department No. of Contracts Aggregate Amount 
Defence Construction (1951) Limited ............ 1 $413,406.00 
Detence. Production 2 =. 2 eee 143 680,194.00 
Post, OMCE te ei eee ee ek ee ee, 2 10,874.00 
Royal Canadian Mounted Police .................... 2 4,107.75 
TUAUSPOTL SS. cn came ee 1 be 1250 


(The labour conditions included in contracts for the manufacture of supplies and equip- 
ment provide that: 


(a) all persons who perform labour on such contracts shall be paid such wages as are 
currently paid in the district to competent workmen; and if there is no current rate, then 
a fair and reasonable rate, but in no event shall the wages paid be less than those established 
by the laws of the province in which the work is being performed; 





The Fair Wages and Hours of Labour legislation of the federal Government has the 
purpose of insuring that all Government contracts for works of construction and for 
the manufacture of supplies and equipment contain provisions to secure the payment of 
wages generally accepted as fair and reasonable in each trade or classification employed 
in the district where the work is being performed. 

The practice of Government departments and those Crown corporations to which the 
legislation applies, before entering into contracts for any work of construction, remodelling, 
repair or demolition, is to obtain wage schedules from the Department of Labour showing 
the applicable wage deemed to be required in the execution of the work. These wage 
schedules are thereupon included with other relevant labour conditions as terms of such 
contracts to be observed by the contractors. 

Wage schedules are not included in contracts for the manufacture of supplies and 
equipment because it is not possible to determine in advance the classification to be 
employed in the execution of a contract. A statement of the labour conditions which 
must be observed in every such contract is, however, included therein and is of the same 
nature and effect as those which apply in works of construction. 

Copies of the federal Government’s Fair Wages and Hours of Labour legislation 
may be had upon request to the Industrial Relations Branch of the Department of 
Labour, Ottawa. 
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_(b) the working hours shall be those fixed by the custom of the trade in the district, 
or if there be no such custom, then they shall be fair and reasonable hours; 


(c) overtime rates of pay may be established by the Minister of Labour for all hours 
worked in excess of those fixed by custom of the trade in the district, or in excess of fair 
and reasonable hours; 


(d) no person shall be discriminated against in regard to employment because of his 
race, national origin, colour or religion, nor because he has made a complaint with respect 
to alleged discrimination.) . 


Wage Claims Received and Payments Made during July 


During July the sum of $1,528.16 was collected from four contractors for wage 
arrears due their employees as a result of the failure of the contractors, or their sub- 
contractors, to apply the wage rates and other conditions of employment required by 
the schedule of labour conditions forming part of their contract. This amount is for 
distribution to the 98 workers concerned. 


Contracts Containing Fair Wage Schedules Awarded during July 


ATOMIC ENERGY OF CANADA LIMITED 


Deep River Ont: John Kovacs, exterior painting of houses, garages & heating plant. 
Pinawa Man: Nelson River Construction Ltd, construction of process water mains, 
stage 1, Whiteshell Nuclear Research Establishment. 


CENTRAL MORTGAGE AND HOUSING CORPORATION 


Charlottetown P E I; Jack Rawek Ltd, exterior painting of houses (VR 1/48). 
Campbellton N B: C H Boutilier, exterior painting of houses (VR 1/48 & 2/48). Saint 
John N B: Patterson’s Ltd, installation of electric ranges, Rockwood Court. Amos Que: 
Yvon Gauthier, exterior painting of housing units. Montreal Que: Charney Bros, exterior 
painting of Montreal North Housing project; Charney Bros, exterior painting of Montreal 
West housing project; Filterlite All Weather Aluminum Ltd, supply & installation of 
aluminum storm windows, Benny Farm; Filterlite All Weather Aluminum Ltd, supply 
& installation of aluminum storm windows, Cloverdale Park Apts; Filterlite All Weather 
Aluminum Ltd, supply & installation of aluminum storm windows, Les Appartements du 
Blvd Pie IX; Malaket & Fils, installation of electric ranges, Benny Farm housing project. 
Cornwall Ont: John R Sauve, exterior painting of housing units, Brookdale Terrace. 
Lindsay Ont: Noren Construction Ltd, construction of housing units, site works & land- 
scaping. Ottawa Ont: Ottawa Mechanical Services, conversion of heating system, Strath- 
cona Heights. Pinawa Man: Brincheski Bros, construction of laterals for 34 houses, 
AECL Job 46; Evan Contracting Co Ltd, landscaping of housing units (AECL Job 44); 
Brincheski Bros, construction of water & sewer laterals for 16 housing units (AECL 
Job 50). Shilo Man: J H From Landscape Gardeners, site improvements & planting for 
houses & school (DND 4/61 & 5/61), Camp. 

In addition, this Corporation awarded fourteen contracts containing the General Fair 
Wages Clause. 


DEPARTMENT OF CITIZENSHIP AND IMMIGRATION 


Miramichi Indian Agency N B: La Construction Acadienne Ltee, construction of 
four classroom IDS, Burnt Church Reserve. Bersimis Indian Agency Que: Georges 
Deschenes, construction of 15 basements, Bersimis IR; Michaud & Marcotte Inc, plumbing 
installation in 15 houses, Bersimis IR. Pointe Bleue Indian Agency Que: Regional 
Asphalte Ltd, construction of driveways, concrete sidewalks, sodding or seeding & chain 
link fencing, La Tuque IRS. Seven Islands Indian Agency Que: L Desrosiers & Freres 
Inc, interior renovations, Seven Islands IRS. Walpole Island Indian Agency Ont: F A 
Stonehouse & Son Ltd, road construction, Walpole Island IR. Clandeboye Indian Agency 
Man: F W Sawatzky Ltd, construction of one classroom addition & teachers’ residence, 
Little Black River. Meadow Lake Indian Agency Sask: Botting & Dent Ltd, renovation 
of mechanical services, Beauval IRS. Blackfoot Indian Agency Alta: C Bolderhey Con- 
struction Co, miscellaneous repairs to Old Sun IRS. Lesser Slave Lake Indian Agency 
Alta: R R Cunningham Construction, construction of five Indian homes, Sturgeon Lake 
Reserve. Saddle Lake Indian Agency Alta: Gordy’s Construction, gravelling of roads, 
Saddle Lake IR. Stony-Sarcee Indian Agency Alta: Reimer & Brunner Builders Ltd, 
construction of six Indian homes, Sarcee Reserve. Babine Indian Agency B C: Stevenson 
Construction Co Ltd, construction of two classroom addition & staff residence for 
Kispiox Reserve IDS. Kamloops Indian Agency B C: Ocean Park Plumbing & Heating Ltd, 
plumbing improvements, Kamloops IRS. 
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DEFENCE CONSTRUCTION (1951) LIMITED 


Hopedale (Labr) Nfld: Pinsent Construction Co Ltd, structural modifications to 
radar towers. Summerside P E I: Kenneth Mills, ground development (seeding & sodding), 
RCAF Station. Cornwallis N S: Mosher & Rawding Ltd, construction of boat landing 
facilities, Annapolis Royal, HMCS Cornwallis. Dartmouth N S: Malach Roofing & Floor- 
ing Ltd, repairs to roof of hangar, RCNAS Shearwater. Halifax N S: Canadian Comstock 
Co Ltd, replacement of cast iron valves, HMCS Stadacona. Shelburne N S: Kenney 
Construction Co Ltd, structural & mechanical repairs to cradle in marine railway 
drydock, Naval Base. Sydney N S: Western Plumbing & Heating Co Ltd, replacement of 
cast iron valves, Point Edward Naval Base; Conniston Construction Co Ltd, replacement 
of traverses, Point Edward Naval Base. Chatham N B: Cambrian Construction Ltd, 
construction of workship bldg with services, RCAF Station. Moncton N B: Morin & 
Plante Co Ltd, re-roofing hangars Nos 1 to 7 inclusive & drill hall bldg No 16, Lake- 
burn. Bagotville Que: Malach Roofing & Flooring Ltd, roofing of hangar No 5, RCAF 
Station; Provincial Construction Co, sand sealing & repairs to runway 18-36, RCAF 
Station. Moisie Que: Conniston Construction Co Ltd, construction of timber retaining 
wall, RCAF Station. Valcartier Que: Grinnell Co of Canada Ltd, installation of automatic 
sprinkler system in Command Medical Depot, Camp. Camp Borden Ont: Varcoe Bros 
Ltd, resurfacing of roads. Kingston Ont: Roseboro Construction & Equipment Ltd, 
renovation of indoor rifle range, bldg No 25, RMC; McBride & Marrison, installation of 
stairways to attics in 153 PMQs & replacement of heating ducts in 92 PMQs, Fort Henry 
Heights; T A Andre & Sons Ltd, renovation of washrooms, Bldg B-2, Vimy Barracks. 
Petawawa Ont: Burnley Contracting Co Ltd, exterior painting of 776 PMQs & two 
bldgs, Camp Econo Heating (Ottawa) Ltd, installation of forced air oil furnaces in 98 
MQs, Camp; Dominion Bridge Co Ltd, construction of elevated water tank, Camp. 
Shilo Man: A W Homme Ltd, erection & completion of Steelox type bldgs, Camp. 
Winnipeg Man: Malcom Construction Co Ltd, construction of two stores bldgs, Fort 
Osborne Barracks. Boundary Bay B C: Continental Painters & Decorators Ltd, exterior 
painting of 97 PMQs. Comox B C: Cochrane Fuel & Trucking Ltd, grading & seeding, 
RCAF Station. Esquimalt B C: Farmer Construction Ltd, alterations to Bldg 27, HMC 
Dockyard. Vancouver B C: Fred Welsh & Son Ltd, replacing wood stave water line, 
Jericho Beach. 

In addition, Defence Construction (1951) Ltd awarded two contracts containing 
the General Fair Wages Clause. 


DEPARTMENT OF DEFENCE PRODUCTION 


Goose Bay (Labr) Nfld: Canadian Vickers Ltd, repairs to refractory linings, insulation 
& outer casing of boiler, heating plant. Summerside P E I: Arnold Cameron, interior 
painting of 21 PMQs, RCAF Station. Cornwallis N S: L W Jackson & Son, renewal of 
hot-water storage tanks, Bldgs 34-6, 34-9 & 34-10, HMCS Cornwallis. Greenwood N Se 
G W Sampson Construction Co Ltd, interior painting of PMQs, RCAF Station Green- 
wood. Halifax N S: Charles W Marriott, landscaping & construction of concrete walks, 
PMQ area, Windsor Park; Northern Roofing & Metal Workers (1961) Ltd, renewal 
of roofing & flashings, Bldg 19, HMC Dockyard. Bagotville Que: Lajoie & Frere Enr, 
replacing roofs on two bldgs, RCAF Station; Potvin & Simard Enr, paving of roads, 
RCAF Station. Hull Que: Cameron & Turner Reg’d, re-roofing of Armouries. Levis Que: 
Albert Tavara, painting of Armoury. Montreal Que: Charles Duranceau Ltd, repair & 
resurfacing of concrete ramps & loading platforms at No 4 Works Coy, RCE, 6769 
Notre Dame St E; Beaver Asphalt Paving Co Ltd, resurfacing roads in depot area, No 
4 Works Coy, RCE, 6769 Notre Dame St E. Quebec Que: Marbo Enr, installation of 
sirens. Valcartier Que: A P Green Firebrick Co Ltd, repairs to boiler room, CARDE; 
Beaver Asphalt Paving Co Ltd, seal coating of paved roads at Camp. Angus Ont: West 
Electrical Contractors Ltd, replacing Hydro poles at 13X Depot Detachment, RCAF 
Station. Camp Borden Ont: L T Bristow Plumbing & Heating Ltd, installation of air 
conditioning unit in No 8 hangar, RCAF Station. Centralia Ont: Cardinal Painting & 
Decorating Co Ltd, interior painting of PMQs, RCAF Station; Walmsley Bros Ltd, 
repairing, widening & resurfacing of PMQ driveways, RCAF Station. London Ont: 
Len J McCarthy, exterior painting of PMQs. Petawawa Ont: Dibblee Construction Co 
Ltd, repairs to landing strips, Camp. Picton Ont: Wm Kuypers, waterproofing & repairs to 
concrete caps, Camp; Arthur A Sills & Son Ltd, roof repairs, Camp. Toronto Ont: 
Warren Bituminous Paving Co Ltd, resurfacing roads, walks & parking area, RCAF 
Staff College. Fort Churchill Man: Federal Joint Sealing Co (Canada) Ltd, routing 
& cleaning of cracks & application of asphalt compound, RCAF Station. Shilo Man: 
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Fort Rouge Floor Surfacing & Building Maintenance, refinishing hardwood floors in 
PMQs, Military Camp; Nationwide Steeplejacks, repainting of jump tower, two water 
towers & two signal masts, Camp; Klean Rite Services, cleaning furnace duct work in 
PMQs, Camp. Edmonton Alta: Dominion Gunite Ltd, raising, levelling & repairing 
sidewalks & steps, Griesbach Barracks; Roof, Floor, Wall Maintenance Ltd, repairs to 
built-up roofs & copings at Griesbach Barracks. Victoria B C: Plaza Paint Pot, exterior 
painting of PMQs, Work Point Barracks. 


In addition, this Department awarded 117 contracts containing the General Fair 
Wages Clause. 


NATIONAL CAPITAL COMMISSION 
Hawthorne Ont: Malloff Ltd, construction of railway bridge over Green Creek. 


NATIONAL HARBOURS BOARD 


Montreal Que: Charles Duranceau Ltee, construction of north-west approach, section 
1A, Champlain Bridge. Quebec Que: Frs Marquis Ltee, construction of grain elevator 
annex. Churchill Man: The Carter Construction Co Ltd, construction of machine shop 
& warehouse bldg. 


PROJECTS ASSISTED BY FEDERAL LOAN OR GRANT 


Cooksville Ont: Harrison Construction (Ontario) Ltd, construction of sanitary trunk 
collector sewer on Atwater Ave from Cawthra Rd to South Westerly limit. Newmarket 
Ont: Russell Construction Ltd, construction of sludge sewage treatment plant. Charleswood 
Man: Nelson River Construction Ltd, construction of sewage lagoon. Lac du Bonnet Man: 
R B McLeod & Co Ltd, construction of sewage treatment facilities. Pilot Mound Man: 
Borger Bros (1963) Ltd, construction of sewage treatment facilities. Rossburn Man: 
Rans Construction Co Ltd, construction of sewage treatment facilities. Winnipeg Man: 
Peter Leitch Construction Ltd, extensions to north end sewage treatment plant (contract 
“A,” primary treatment works). 


DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC WORKS 


Burnt Point (Long Cove) Nfld: H Drover & Co Ltd, construction of breakwater. 
Englee Nfid: Twillingate Engineering & Construction Co Ltd, reconstruction of canal 
wall. La Scie Nfld: Babb Construction Ltd, breakwater repairs. Lewisporte Nfld: M & T 
Construction Co Ltd, construction of RCMP detachment bldg. Main Brook Nfld: Gid 
Sacrey Ltd, wharf repairs. Miles Cove Nfld: Pelley Enterprises Ltd, construction of landing 
wharf. Roddickton Nfld: Gid Sacrey Ltd, shed replacement. St Anthony Bight Nfld: Gid 
Sacrey Ltd, breakwater reconstruction. Spoon Cove Nfld: H Drover & Co Ltd, wharf 
reconstruction. Georgetown P E I: Matheson & MacMillan Ltd, paving of railway wharf. 
Launching Pond P E I: Edmond A Arsenault, repairs to north breakwater. Little Sands 
P E I: Douglas & MacEwen, repairs to north breakwater. Robinson’s Island (Rustico) 
P E I: Edward MacCallum, beach protection. Rock Point P E I: Edmond Arsenault, 
breakwater repairs. Alder Point N S: MacDonald & MacKeigan, construction of wharf. 
Bay Du Vin River N B: Wm J Kerr Ltd, wharf repairs. Cap Rouge Que: Les Entreprises 
Cap Diamant Ltee, construction of protection works (Lot 169-29P); Les Entreprises Cap 
Diamant Ltee, construction of protection works (Lot 70). Gaspe (Sandy Beach) Que: 
Elias Blouin, wharf maintenance & improvements. Gatineau Que: Modern Building Clean- 
ing Services of Canada Ltd, interior cleaning of Post Office Bldg. Les Mechins Que: 
Yvon Verreault, wharf repairs. Mont Louis Que: Jean Paul Lapointe, Commercial Wharf 
repairs (lighting system). Montreal Que: Auguste Lessard Construction Ltee, construction 
of Hochelaga postal station. Perce Que: Grande Riviere Construction Enrg, construction 
of protection works. Quebec Que: Maurice Laverdiere Inc, mechanical alterations in New 
Postal Terminal; Les Entreprises “Luber,” stucco repair, exterior repainting & window 
replacement, Governor General’s Residence, The Citadel; Cambrian Construction Ltd, 
alterations to old postal terminal. Riviere du Loup Que: Construction St Patrice Inc, 
wharf repairs; Tracy Construction Inc, wharf improvements (ferry facilities). St Andre 
de Kamouraska Que: Construction St Patrice Ltee, reconstruction of inclined plane. 
St Augustin (Plage St Laurent) Que: Paul Emile Alain, construction of protection works 
(Lot No 537-23). St Ours sur Richelieu Que: Welco Construction Inc, construction of 
retaining wall. St Simeon Que: T C Gorman Construction Co Ltd, construction of ferry 
facilities. Sorel Que: Sorel Mill & Builders Supply Ltd, construction of gangway in Yacht 
Basin. Tadoussac (Anse Tadoussac) Que: Lucien Tremblay, wharf repairs. Collin’s Bay 
Ont: G A Crowe Construction, wharf repairs. Gravenhurst Ont: Wilbert Lloyd Jackson, 
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interior cleaning of new post office bldg. Midland Ont: Wilchar Construction Ltd, con- 
struction of federal bldg. Niagara-on-the-Lake Ont: Bar-Way Marine Ltd, construction 
of Customs wharf. Oshawa Ont: Alnor Earthmoving Ltd, harbour improvements— 
approach road to & filling behind east harbour wharf. Ottawa Ont: J R Statham Con- 
struction Ltd, general alterations, Sir Charles Tupper Bldg, Confederation Heights; 
Independent Coal & Lumber Co Ltd, removal of ashes from the CEF, Cliff St, Con- 
federation Heights, Plouffe Park & Tunney’s Pasture; R & R Construction, alterations 
& additions to washroom facilities for ground floor, Supreme Court Bldg; Honeywell 
Controls Ltd, improvements to heating system, Food & Drug Laboratory, Tuney’s 
Pasture; Beaudoin Construction Ltd, roof repairs, RCMP Headquarters Bldg, Tremblay 
Road. Parry Sound Ont: Stellmar Contracting Co Ltd, repairs to wharf approach 
(smelter wharf). Port Credit Ont: Tru-Line Construction Co Ltd, harbour improvements 
(fenders). Churchill Man: The Carter Construction Co Ltd, roofing, fire protection & 
painting, RCMP Detachment Quarters. Winnipeg Man: Westeel Products Ltd, repairs to 
helicopter landing, roof area, General Post Office Bldg. Jasper National Park Alta: J A 
Moulson Construction Ltd, grading, culverts & base course, Mile 115-125, Banff-Jasper 
Highway; Standard Gravel & Surfacing of Canada Ltd, paving, Mile 125-140, Banff-Jasper 
Highway. Bella Bella B C: D Robinson Construction (1952) Ltd, construction of 
school & residence, Bella Coola Agency. Mansons Landing B C: Greenlees Piledriving 
Co Ltd, float & gangway renewal. New Westminster B C: Dawson & Hall Ltd, addition 
to bldg, Segregation Area B7, B C Penitentiary. Refuge Cove B C: Greenlees Piledriving 
Co Ltd, float renewal & extension. Sidney B C: Greenlees Piledriving Co Ltd, harbour 
improvements (Beacon Ave). Sointula B C: L K Creelman Co Ltd, approach & float 
renewal. Steveston B C: Greenlees Piledriving Co Ltd, construction of mooring facilities 
& dredging for Dredge 322 equipment. Fort Good Hope N W T: A W Homme Ltd, 
installation of bulk oil storage facilities. Fort Simpson N W T: Poole Construction Co 
Ltd, construction of apartment bldg & bungalow. Fort Smith N W T: Russell’s Painting 
& Decorating, repainting of federal housing units. Yellowknife N W T: Russell’s Painting 
& Decorating, repainting of federal housing units. Whitehorse Y T: Whitehorse Painting 
& Decorating, interior repairs & repainting of residences at Riverdale & Valleyview sub- 
divisions. 

In addition, this Department awarded 52 contracts containing the General Fair 
Wages Clause. 


THE ST. LAWRENCE SEAWAY AUTHORITY 


Beauharnois Que: Annett Chemicals Ltd, chemical grouting of No 1 fender boom 
& lower crossover tunnel, Upper Lock. Near Cote Ste Catherine Que: Grant-Mills Ltd, 
construction of mooring facilities at Station 937+00, South Shore Canal. St Lambert 
Que: Hill-Clark-Francis (Quebec) Ltd, supply & erection of steel frame bldg, St Lambert 
Lock; Concrete Repairs & Waterproofing Co Ltd, grouting of cable galleries & crossover 
tunnel, St Lambert Lock. Cornwall Ont: Sprayturf Ltd, seeding of landscaped areas, 
Cornwall Island Approaches, International Bridge. 


DEPARTMENT OF TRANSPORT 


Gander Nfld: Coast to Coast Painters Ltd, modifications to incinerator chimney, 
International Airport. St John’s (Torbay) Nfld: Nordbec Construction Inc, construction 
of VOR bldgs & services, Airport. Fourchu Head N S: G J Forgeron, construction of 
dwelling. Halifax N S: Diamond Construction (1961) Ltd, resurfacing of existing hard 
surfacing, International Airport. Point Prim N S: Central Construction Co, construction 
of various bldgs & demolition of existing combined dwelling, light tower, etc, Light- 
station. Sydney N S: Lynk Electric Ltd, relocation of North Sydney Marine Station. 
Fredericton N B: E J Ludford Line Construction Ltd, replacing approach lighting towers 
on approaches 15 & 33, Airport. Saint John N B: McNamara Construction of Nova 
Scotia Ltd, extension of runway 05-23, Airport. Blanc Sablon Que: Nordbec Construction 
Inc, establishment of NDB bldg & services. Grindstone Island M I Que: Frank Delaney, 
construction of two dwellings & related work. Montreal Que: Arno Electric Reg’d, 
installation of underground power supply, International Airport; Lackie Bros Ltd, dis- 
mantling of AASR tower & transportation & re-erection at London, Ont. St Eustache, 
St Jean & Sherbrooke Que: Arno Electric Reg’d, modifications to VOR bldgs & associated 
work. Sept Iles Que: H J O’Connell Ltd, resurfacing runways 14-32, 10-28, taxiways & air- 
craft apron & surface treatment of runway 6-24, Airport. Malton Ont: Kovacs Construction 
Co Ltd, construction of post office bldg, Toronto International Airport. Sault Ste Marie Ont: 

(Continued on page 840) 
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PRICES AND THE COST OF LIVING 


Consumer Price Index, August 1963 


The consumer price index (1949=100) 
rose 0.3 per cent from 133.5 to 133.9, a 
new high, between July and August. The 
August index was 1.9 per cent above the 
August 1962 index of 131.4.* 


Increases occurred in the food, housing, 
clothing, transportation, and health and 
personal care indexes. The recreation and 
reading index was unchanged and the 
tobacco and alcohol index declined frac- 
tionally. 


The food index rose 0.5 per cent, from 
132.5 to 133.2, as higher prices were 
recorded for a wide range of items, includ- 
ing bread, milk, eggs, beef and pork. Price 
declines were generally limited to sugar, 
coffee, poultry and most fresh fruits and 
vegetables, particularly tomatoes. 


The housing index increased 0.3 per 
cent, from 135.9 to 136.3. A rise in the 
shelter component outweighed a decline in 
the household operation component. In 
shelter, rents were unchanged but the home- 
ownership index was up as several items 
increased, including fire insurance rates. 
The drop in the household operation index 
reflected sale prices for furniture as well 
as lower prices for floor coverings and 
utensils and equipment. Prices were higher 
for textiles and household supplies and 
services, including insurance on household 
effects. 

The clothing index increased 0.2: per cent, 
from 115.7 to 115.9, as higher prices for 
men’s and women’s wear and piece goods 
offset decreases for children’s wear. The 
footwear index was unchanged. 

The transportation index increased 0.2 
per cent, from 140.7 to 141.0. Higher prices 
for gasoline in most areas of Canada offset 
fractionally lower prices for 1963 model 
cars and minor price decreases for auto- 
mobile rates in some Maritime cities. 

The health and personal care index rose 
0.1 per cent, from 162.6 to 162.8, as a 
result of generally higher prices for phar- 
maceuticals and personal care items. 

The recreation and reading index was 
unchanged at 148.8. Price increases for 
bicycles and admissions to sporting events 
in the recreation component were balanced 
by lower prices for camera film. 

The tobacco and alcohol index declined 
0.1 per cent, from 118.2 to 118.1. Fractional 
decreases in cigarette prices balanced some- 
what higher prices for alcoholic beverages. 





* See Table F-1, page 857. 
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City Consumer Price Indexes, July 1963 


Consumer price indexes (1949=100) rose 
in eight of the ten regional cities between 
June and July.* In Halifax the index was 
unchanged; in Saint John it declined. 


Increases ranged from 0.2 per cent in 
Edmonton-Calgary to 0.8 per cent in St. 
John’s; the decline in Saint John was 0.1 
per cent. 


Indexes for food rose in all cities, the 
increases ranging from 0.8 per cent in Saint 
John to 2.6 per cent in Toronto. Indexes 
for housing were lower in eight cities, higher 
in one and unchanged in one. Clothing 
indexes rose in two cities, fell in three, and 
remained unchanged in five. The transporta- 
tion and health and personal care indexes 
were higher in three cities, lower in four, 
and unchanged in three. Recreation and 
reading indexes rose in six cities, fell in 
three, and remained unchanged in one. The 
tobacco and alcohol index rose in Winnipeg; 
in all other cities it was unchanged. 


Regional consumer price index point 
changes between June and July were: St. 
John’s +0.9 to 120.91; Toronto +0.9 to 
135.5; Winnipeg +0.8 to 130.9; Ottawa 
--0.7 to 134.5; Montreal +0.6 to 133.4; 
Saskatoon-Regina +-0.6 to 129.0; Vancouver 
+0.5 to 132.3; Edmonton-Calgary +0.2 to 
127.8; Saint John —0.1 to 134.0. Halifax 
remained unchanged at 132.0. 


Wholesale Price Index, July 1963 


Canada’s general wholesale index (1935- 
39=100) rose 0.2 per cent in July to 246.2 
from 245.8 in June, and was 2.0 per cent 
above the July 1962 index of 241.4. 

Five major group indexes advanced in 
July, two declined, and one was unchanged. 

The animal products group index rose 
1.6 per cent to 261.6 from 257.5, the wood 
products group index rose 0.4 per cent to 
324.5 from 323.2, and the non-ferrous 
metals group index climbed 0.4 per cent 
to 197.8 from 196.9. The index for non- 
metallic minerals products group edged up 
0.2 per cent to 189.0 from 188.6 and the 
iron products group also 0.2 per cent to 
2531SHiromy 253.2: 

The textile products group index dropped 
0.8 per cent to 246.3 from 248.2, and the 
vegetable products group index declined 
0.7 per cent to 230.3 from 232.0. 

The chemical products group index was 
unchanged at 190.4. 





* See Table F-2, page 857. 
+On base June 1951=100. 
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The price index of farm products (1935- 
39=100) advanced 0.3 per cent, from 
229.0 to 229.8, in the four weeks ended 
July 26. The animal products index rose 
1.2 per cent, from 283.4 to 286.3, reflecting 
higher prices on both eastern and western 
markets for eggs, steers, hogs and raw 
wool, and for cheesemilk in the East. Sharp 
decreases occurred for lambs, and more 
moderate declines for calves both east and 
west. The field products index eased 0.9 
per cent, from 174.9 to 173.3, as lower 
prices for oats, rye, wheat and barley in 
the East, and hay on both markets offset 
increases for potatoes both east and west, 
peas in the East, and flax in the West. 

The residential building materials price 
index (1935-39=100) advanced 3.2 per 
cent in July to 312.5 from 302.9 in June. 
On the 1949=100 base, it moved up to 
137.1 from 132.9. 


The non-residential building materials 
price index (1949=100) rose 2.5 per cent 
to 137.6 from 134.3. 


U.S. Consumer Price Index, July 1963 


The United States consumer price index 
(1957-59=100) advanced 0.5 per cent in 
July, moving up to 107.1 from 106.6. It 
was the second sharp advance in two 
months—the increase in June was 0.4 per 
cent—and moved the index to a record 
high. 

Increased food prices were the largest 
single factor in the rise during the month. 


British Index of Retail Prices, June 1963 


The British index of retail prices (Jan. 
16, 1962—100) was unchanged at 103.9 
between mid-May and mid-June. 





Publications Recently Received 
in Department of Labour Library 


The publications listed below are not for 
sale by the Department of Labour. Persons 
wishing to purchase them should com- 
municate with the publishers. Publications 
listed may be borrowed by making applica- 
tion to the Librarian, Department of 
Labour, Ottawa. Students must apply 
through the library of their institution. 
Applications for loans should give the 
number (numeral) of the publication de- 
sired and the month in which it was listed 
in the LABouR GAZETTE. List No. 179 


Annual Reports 


1. BRITISH COLUMBIA. DEPART- 
MENT OF INDUSTRIAL DEVELOP- 
MENT, TRADE, AND COMMERCE. Re- 
port for the Year ended December 31, 
1962. [Victoria?] Queen’s Printer, 1963. Pp. 
43. 


2. CANADA. CIVIL SERVICE COM- 
MISSION. Annual Report, 1962. Ottawa, 
Queen’s Printer, 1963. Pp. 35. 


3. CANADA. DEPARTMENT OF CITI- 
ZENSHIP AND IMMIGRATION. STATIS- 
TICS SECTION. Immigration Statistics, 
1962. Ottawa, 1963. Pp. 29. 


4. CANADA. DEPARTMENT OF LA- 
BOUR. ECONOMICS AND RESEARCH 
BRANCH. Strikes and Lockouts in Canada, 
1961. Ottawa, Queen’s Printer, 1963. Pp. 33. 
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5. CIVIL SERVICE ASSOCIATION OF 
CANADA. OTTAWA-HULL LOCAL 
COUNCIL. Annual Report, 1962. Ottawa, 
1962.4Pp2 16, id. 


6. MANITOBA. DEPARTMENT OF 
INDUSTRY AND COMMERCE. Annual 
Report, Department of Industry and Com- 
merce and Manitoba Development Authority 
for Period ending March 31st, 1962. Win- 
nipeg, 1963. Pp. 49. 


7. ONTARIO. WORKMEN’S COMPEN- 
SATION BOARD. Annual Report, 1962. 
Toronto, Queen’s Printer, 1963. Pp. 107. 


Economic Conditions 


8. CANADIAN INSTITUTE ON PUB- 
LIC AFFAIRS. Economic Planning in a 
Democratic Society? [Report of the] 9th 
Winter Conference. Edited by T. E. H. 
Reid. Toronto, University of Toronto Press, 
1963. Pp. 88. 

Conference held in Toronto, February 8-10, 
1963. Sponsored by the C.I.P.A. and the CBC. 

The articles in this book fall into three 
sections: the compatability of economic plan- 
ning with free enterprise; the nature of eco- 
nomic planning; and, what kind of economic 
planning for Canada? 


9. NATIONAL INDUSTRIAL CON- 
FERENCE BOARD. Jobs, Profits, Eco- 
nomic Growth. Prepared for the 47th 
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Annual Meeting of the Conference Board, 
May 15th, 16th and 17th, 1963, the Waldorf 
Astoria. New York, 1963. Pp. 34. 


10. NATIONAL INDUSTRIAL CON- 
FERENCE BOARD. Managing Capital Ex- 
penditures, by Norman E. Pflomm. New 
York, c1963. Pp. 148. 

Reports the experience of 346 manufacturing 
companies in the management of capital ex- 
penditures. Contains separate chapters on 
each of the major functions of capital expendi- 
ture control: capital budgeting, authorizing 
penditures, monitoring projects in progress, 
and post-completion auditing. Another chapter 
examines ‘‘the various techniques employed to 
measure project profitability and discusses the 
pros and cons of each.” Uses case studies 
throughout the report. 


Fringe Benefits 


11. HENLE, PETER. Current Trends in 
Fringe Benefits. [An Address] before Labor- 
Management and Capital Planning Con- 
ference Chicago, March 16, 1962. 
Washington, 1962. Pp. 18. 


12. U.S. BUREAU OF LABOR STATIS- 
TICS. Employer Expenditures for Selected 
Supplementary Remuneration Practices for 
Production Workers in Mining Industries, 
1960. Washington, GPO, 1963. Pp. 78. 

“Provides estimates of expenditures for 


selected supplementary practices in 1960 in the 
[U.S.] mining industries.” 


13. U.S. OFFICE OF WELFARE AND 
PENSION PLANS. Welfare and Pension 
Plans Statistics, 1960. Washington, 1963. 
Bpwet: 

The Welfare and Pension Plan Disclosure 
Act (U.S.), which took effect January 1, 1959, 
stipulated that the administrator of each wel- 
fare and pension plan must file an annual report 
on the plan with the Secretary of Labor 
within 120 days after the end of the fiscal or 
policy year of the plan. “These annual reports 
must contain, among other data, the amount 
of contributions made to the plan by employers 
and by employees, the amount of benefits paid 
under the plan, the assets of the plan, the 
amount paid in insurance premiums, and the 
number of employees covered by the plan.” 
This booklet contains tables for plans for 
which reports were filed in 1960. 


Incentive Plans 


14. BROWN, WILFRED BARLES DUN- 
CAN. Piecework Abandoned; the Effect of 
Wage Incentive Systems on Managerial 
Authority. London, Heinemann, 1962. Pp. 
119 

The author, chairman of the Glacier Metal 
Company, explains why his company aban- 
doned the piecework system and changed to 
hourly rates. 


15. CANADIAN LABOUR CONGRESS. 
RESEARCH DEPARTMENT. Off-Shift 
Bonus Clauses in Manufacturing and Min- 
ing. [Ottawa, 1960?] Pp. 29 
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16. CARNER, DONALD C. A Program 
for Hospital Incentives. Madison, Wis., 
Center for Productivity Motivation, School 
of Commerce, University of Wisconsin, 


1962, Pp. 70. 
The author describes an incentive plan 
(Memorial Employees Retirement Incentive 


Trust [MERIT]) in effect at the Memorial 
Hospital of Long Beach, Calif., whereby re- 
tiring employees receive a lump sum of money 
or an annuity as desired. 


Industrial Disputes 


17. EDITORIAL RESEARCH  RE- 
PORTS. Strike Action and the Law, by 
Richard L. Worsnop. [Washington] 1963. 
Pp. 67-83. 

An examination of present American labour 
legislation as it touches on industrial disputes, 
with proposed changes that have been sug- 
gested by various individuals and bodies. 


18. U.S. BUREAU OF LABOR STATIS- 
TICS. Work Stoppages, Metropolitan Areas, 
1952-61. [Washington, n.d., 1963?] Pp. 25. 


Contains statistics about the number of 
stoppages, workers involved, and man-days of 
idleness for about 200 metropolitan areas. 


Industry—Location 


The following two surveys were prepared 
and published by the Industrial Develop- 
ment Branch of the Department of Industry 
and Development of the Province of Alberta 
in Edmonton in 1963. 


19. Survey of [Town of] Brooks. Rev. 
1962. Pp. 14. 


20. Survey of [Town of] Olds. Rev. 1962. 
i poy ed Py, 


International Agencies 


21. CANADA. DEPARTMENT OF EX- 
TERNAL AFFAIRS. Canada and _ the 
United Nations, 1961. Ottawa, Queen’s 
Printer, 1962. Pp. 133. 


22. EUROPEAN COMMUNITIES. IN- 
FORMATION SERVICE. The Facts, Com- 
mon Market, Coal and Steel Community, 
Euratom. Brussels, 1962. Pp. 24. 


23. EUROPEAN CONFERENCE OF 
MINISTERS OF TRANSPORT. Eighth 
Annual Report. Paris, 1962. Pp. 86. 

Describes activities in the year 1961. 

24. UNION FOR THE CO-ORDINA- 
TION OF THE PRODUCTION AND 
TRANSMISSION OF ELECTRICITY. Ten 
Years of Activity, 1951-1961. Paris, Organi- 
zation for Economic Co-operation and 
Development [19627] Pp. 32 [4]. 

Text in English and French in parallel 
columns. 

The Union consists of 42 members from 8 
European countries (Austria, Belgium, France, 
Italy, Luxemburg, the Netherlands, Switzerland 
and West Germany). The aims of the organiza- 


tion are “1. To keep electricity supply opera- 
tors informed of the latest developments in 
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generating equipment and transmission lines; 
2. To find better ways of running interconnected 
plans in parallel; 3. To press for administrative 
measures in favor of international power ex- 
change.” 


Labour Laws and Legislation 


25. INTERNATIONAL ASSOCIATION 
OF GOVERNMENTAL LABOR OFFI- 
CIALS. Labor Laws and their Administra- 
tion. Proceedings, 45th Convention of the 
International Association of Governmental 
Labor Officials, Little Rock, Ark., August 
27-30, 1962. Washington, GPO, 1963. Pp. 
202. 


26. PARKER, REGINALD. A Guide to 
Labor Law; Basic Facts, Questions and 
Answers, Pertinent Statutes. New York, 
Praeger,419517 Ppsi34. 

Partial Contents: The History of Labor Law: 
a Summary. Outline of the Taft-Hartley Act 
of 1947. Outline of the Labor-Management 
Reporting and Disclosure Act of 1959. Collec- 
tive Bargaining in General Selection of the 
Union’s Bargaining Representative. The Col- 
lective-Bargaining Agreement. Employer Unfair 
Labor Practices. Union Unfair Labor Practices. 
Union Liability. The Impact of the Labor- 


pc eh Reporting and Disclosure Act of 


Labour Organization 


27. CANADIAN MARITIME UNION. 
[Proceedings of] First Biennial Convention 
held at Canadian Labour Congress Heaa- 
quarters, Ottawa, Ontario, February 9th and 
10th, 1963. Ottawa, 1963. Pp. 25. 


28. FOENANDER, ORWELL DE RUY- 
TER. Trade Unionism in Australia, Some 
Aspects. Sydney, Law Book Co. of Aus- 
tralasia, 1962. Pp. 215. 

An examination of trade unions and trade 
union legislation in Australia. 

29. INTERNATIONAL LONGSHORE- 
MEN’S AND WAREHOUSEMEN’S UN- 
ION. The ILWU Story; Three Decades of 
Militant Unionism. 2d ed. San Francisco, 
1963. Pp: 88. 


30. LITWACK, LEON F. Ed. The Amer- 
ican Labor Movement. Englewood Cliffs, 
N.J., Prentice-Hall, 1962. Pp:7176. 


A book of readings giving some idea of the 
development of the American labour movement. 
It includes excerpts from Congressional hear- 
ings, editorials and periodical articles. 


Labouring Classes 


31. THE DUKE OF EDINBURGH’S 
COMMONWEALTH STUDY CONFER- 
ENCE ON THE HUMAN CONSEQUEN- 
CES OF THE CHANGING INDUSTRIAL 
ENVIRONMENT IN THE COMMON- 
WEALTH AND EMPIRE. 2nd, CANADA, 
1962. Conference across a Continent; an 
Account. Toronto, Macmillan, 1963. Pp. 
Bye 

Conference held May 13-June 6, 1962. 
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Nearly 300 men and women from 37 Com- 
monwealth countries and territories travelled 
from Montreal to Vancouver visiting various 
communities where there was a single indus- 
try, a dominant industry, or diversified indus- 
tries. Delegates representing management and 
labour studied the problems of people and 
the communities in which they lived in relation 
to the industrial environment. 


32.- EDITORIAL “RESEARCH ~ RE- 
PORTS. Retraining for New Jobs, by Wil- 
liam B. Dickinson. [Washington] 1962. Pp. 
775-792. 

A brief look at retraining programs for 
unemployed workers, both in the U.S. and in 
Europe. 


33. FARMER-LABOUR-TEACHER IN- 
STITUTE. A Report of the Fifteenth An- 
nual Farmer-Labour-Teacher Institute, Pre- 
sented by Saskatchewan Occupational Group 
Council, June 29-July 2, 1962. [Regina, 
1963?) Pos 56: 


34. INTERNATIONAL SOCIAL  SE- 
CURITY ASSOCIATION. Volume and 
Cost of Sickness Benefits in Kind and 
Cash. (Annex to Report 2). National Mono- 
graphs. (Replies to the I.S.S.A. Question- 
naire). Geneva, 1961. 2 vols. 

At head of title: Report II—Annex (ISSA/ 
MSC/VII). International Social Security Asso- 
ciation. 14th General Meeting, Istanbul, 23-30 
September 1961. 


35. SCHNEIDER, BETTY V., H. The 
Older Worker. Edited by Irving Bernstein. 
Drawings by Bill Tara. Berkeley, Institute 
of Industrial Relations, University of Cali- 
fornia, 1962. Pp. 98. 


An examination of the difficulties facing 
older workers such as age bars in hiring, 
insufficient job skills, declining capabilities, etc., 
and a brief outline of some of the things being 
done to meet the problems of the older 
worker. 


36. ZWEIG, FERDYNAND. The Worker 
in an Affluent Society; Family Life and 
Industry. London, Heinemann, 1961. Pp. 
268. 


The author interviewed 672 workers in 5 
large companies to study the mutual impact 
of family life and industry and to enquire 
into working and living conditions of the 
industrial worker as they have been affected 
by developments since World War II. 


Productivity of Labour 


37. Bulletin on Industrialization and Pro- 
ductivity. No. 6. New York, United Nations, 
Department of Economic and Social Affairs, 
19 Gash Dia las 


Partial Contents: Adaptation of Processes, 
Equipment and Products. Industrial Develop- 
ment in the United Nations Development De- 
cade. Training for Industrial Production of 
Prototype Machinery. United Nations Fellow- 
ships for Industrial Development. 
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38. CLAGUE, EWAN. Productivity and 
Employment in the Railroad Industry. [An 
Address] before the Railway Systems and 
Management Association, Chicago, Novem- 
ber 28, 1962. Washington, 1962. Pp. 14. 


39. Progress in measuring Work. Wash- 
ington, Executive Office of the President, 
Bureau of the Budget; for sale by GPO, 
1962. Pp. 67. 

Consists of a selection of papers and dis- 
cussions from a five-day conference, the purpose 
of which was to aid Federal agencies in 
measuring and improving their productivity. 
The conference, sponsored by the U.S. Bureau 
of the Budget, was held January 29 to Feb- 
ruary 2, 1962. 

40. U.S. BUREAU OF LABOR STATIS- 
TICS. Indexes of Output per Man-Hour for 
Selected Industries, 1939 and 1947-61; An- 
nual Industry Series. Washington, GPO, 
1962. Pp. 44. 


Professions 


41. ENGINEERS JOINT COUNCIL. 
ENGINEERING MANPOWER COMMIS- 
SION. Engineering Manpower; a Statement 
of Position. New York, 1963. Pp. 63. 

Contents: Historical Background. Present and 
Projected Position. Advanced Degrees. Engi- 
neering Technicians. Demand during the Next 
Decade. Science vs. Engineering Enrollments. 
Technical Manpower in Russia and Red China. 

42. U.S. CIVIL SERVICE COMMIS- 
SION. Federal Career Directory; a Guide 
for College Students. Washington, GPO, 
1962. Pp. 84. 


Comments on U.S. Federal employment in 
general and Federal agencies and their pro- 
grams. Includes brief job descriptions of major 
Federal career occupations, with an‘ index of 
job descriptions by position title, and an index 
of job descriptions by major field of study at 
college. 


Universities and Colleges 


43. CANADIAN. UNIVERSITIES 
FOUNDATION. RESEARCH AND IN- 
FORMATION SERVICE. Admission to 
University, 1962. Ottawa, 1963. Pp. 4. 

English and French text, the latter inverted 
and with special title page. 

44, EDITORIAL RESEARCH RE- 
PORTS. College Dropouts, by Helen B. 
Shaffer. [Washington] 1962. Pp. 695-711. 


Suggests reasons for student drop-outs in 
college and ways of dealing with the problem. 


Wages and Hours 


45. U.S. BUREAU OF LABOR STATIS- 
TICS. Deferred Wage Increases and Escala- 
tor Clauses, 1952-63. Washington, GPO, 
1963. Pp. 61. 


This report contains articles on the subject 
of deferred wage increases and escalator clauses 
relating to the years 1957 to 1963 from the 
Monthly Labor Review. It also contains four 
earlier postwar studies dealing with wage 
escalation. 
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46. US. WOMEN’S BUREAU. Equal 
Pay Facts. Revised January 1963. Washing- 
ton, GPO, 1965. Polder, 


Women—Employment 


47. BRITISH FEDERATION OF UNI- 
VERSITY WOMEN. Opportunities for 
Girls and Women in Science and Tech- 
nology. 2d ed. London, 1961. Pp. 42. 


48. INDUSTRIAL TRAINING COUN- 
CIL. Training Girls in Industry. London, 
1902. bp. aul: 

Sets out certain principles for employers 
to follow in the training of girls, and shows 
the way this training is carried out in a num- 
ber of companies and industries, and points 
out the advantages gained from the training. 

49. U.S. WOMEN’S BUREAU. Memo 
on Job-finding for the Mature Woman. 
Rev. 1963. Washington, GPO, 1963. Folder. 


50. WORLD OF WORK CONFERENCE 
ON CAREER AND JOB OPPORTUNI- 
TIES, HOWARD UNIVERSITY, WASH- 
INGTON, D.C., 1962. Report. Washington, 


U.S. Dept. of Labor, Women’s Bureau, 
1963. Pp. 36, 
This conference, sponsored by the USS. 


Women’s Bureau, was an inter-racial conference 
of young women concerned with career and 
job opportunities. 


Miscellaneous 


51. BONNER, ARNOLD. British Co- 
operation; the History, Principles, and Or- 
ganization of the British Co-operative 
Movement. Manchester [Eng.] Co-operative 
Union, 1961. Pp. 540. 

This book is concerned with the British 
co-operative movement from its beginnings in 
the early 19th century to date. 

52. BRITISH ASSOCIATION FOR 
COMMERCIAL AND INDUSTRIAL 
EDUCATION. Report Writing. 2d ed., 4th 
imp., rev. London, 1963. Pp. 24. 

A brief outline of how to prepare, arrange, 
write and revise a report. 

53. CANADA. NATIONAL RESEARCH 
COUNCIL. ASSOCIATE COMMITTEE 
ON THE NATIONAL BUILDING CODE. 
Housing Standards, Canada, 1963. Ottawa, 
1963. Pp. 240. 


54. DOUGLAS, WILLIAM ORVILLE. 
Freedom of the Mind. [Chicago?] American 
Library Association [distributed by] Public 
Affairs Pamphlets [New York 1962] Pp. 44. 


55. HUTCHINSON, JOHN G. Managing 
a Fair Day’s Work; an Analysis of Work 
Standards in Operation. Ann Arbor, Bureau 
of Industrial Relations, University of Michi- 
gan, 1963. Pp. 275. 


“Most of the materials presented [in this 
book] are based upon research in the making 
and using of work standards in the automobile 
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industry.” This study investigates and analyzes 
current practices in the setting and administra- 
tion of production standards and considers the 
part played by managers and unions in produc- 
tion standards. 


56. HYATT, DAVE. Public Relations: 
a Handbook for Business, Labor, and Com- 
munity Leaders. Ithaca, New York State 
School of Industrial and Labor Relations, 
Cornell University, 1963. Pp. 94. 

“Tt is the author’s hope that readers may 
gain (1) a quick overview of the field of 
public relations; (2) a brief glimpse of some 
of the public relations practices and procedures 
of American business concerns, labor union, 
and social service organizations; and (3) some 
practical hints on how to utilize the tools of 
public relations.” 


57. MEIJ, JACOB LOUIS. Ed. Mechani- 
zation in Agriculture. Amsterdam, North- 
Holland Publishing Co., 1960. Pp. 379. 

Deals with agricultural mechanization in 
Europe and in the U.S.; mechanization as it 
affects farm management, Jabour, small farms, 
and marketing organizations; and, financing 
mechanization on the farm. 

58. OLSEN, FREDERICK. Thermal JIn- 
sulation for Buildings; Report prepared for 
the OECD. Paris, Organization for Eco- 
nomic Co-operation and Development, 
1962. Pp.) 146. 





59. OLSON, BERNHARD EMMAN- 
UEL. Faith and Prejudice; Inter-group 
Problems in Protestant Curricula. New 
Haven, Yale University Press, 1963. Pp. 
451. 

This book ‘“‘describes and evaluates how four 
representative Protestant groups portray other 
racial, ethnic, and—more particularly—treligious 
communities.” 


60. UNITED NATIONS. COMMISSION 
ON INTERNATIONAL COMMODITY 
TRADE. Commodity Survey, 1962. New 
York, 1963. Pp. 129. 


61. UNITED NATIONS. DEPART- 
MENT OF ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL 
AFFAIRS. The Physical Planning of Indus- 
trial Estates. New York, 1962. Pp. 54. 


“The industrial estate is usually an organiza- 
tion set up to assemble, improve and subdivide 
tracts of land, and frequently to erect factory 
buildings, in advance of or following demand, 
which are either for sale or for lease to pros- 
pective occupants.” This study discusses such 
physical planning considerations as transporta- 
tion, provision of utilities, layout of the estate, 
factory buildings, and urban industrial develop- 
ment and redevelopment. Includes conclusions 
reached at the United Nations Seminar on 
Industrial Estates in the ECAFE Region. 








Labour Conditions in Government Contracts 


(Continued from page 834) 


Mutual Electric Co Ltd, supply & installation of power primary cables to new terminal 
bldg, Airport. Windsor Ont: Whelpton Electric Ltd, replacing approach lighting tower 
on approach 07. Fort Churchill Man: Lacey Construction Ltd, construction of extension 
to Operations Bldg & related work. Winnipeg Man: Schumacher-Mackenzie Co Ltd, 
installation of power to weather surveillance radar tower, International Airport. Calgary 
Alta: D A Dowling Construction Ltd, construction of precision approach radar & related 
work, Municipal Airport. Princeton B C: Stevenson Construction Co Ltd, construction 
of VOR tacan bldg & related work. Victoria B C: Dawson Construction Ltd, con- 
struction of car park & roads, International Airport. Cambridge Bay N W T: Yukon 
Construction Co Ltd, installation of bridge crane & related work in power house. 
Inuvik N W T: Huber Electric Ltd, provision of ring grounding system & related 
work, Airport; Huber Electric Ltd, installation of airport lighting facilities. Watson 
Lake Y T: General Construction Co, Division of Standard Gravel & Surfacing of 
Canada Ltd, resurfacing of runway 08-26, aircraft apron & taxiways, Airport. Whitehorse 
Y T: Dawson Construction Ltd, surface treatment of runway 13L-31R & strengthening 
& reconstruction of runway 13R-31L, Airport. 


In addition, this Department awarded nine contracts containing the General Fair 
Wages Clause. 
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LABOUR STATISTICS 


Tables A-1 to A-3—Labour Force 


Table B-1—Labour Income 


Tables C-1 to C-6—Employment, Hours and Earnings 


Tables D-1 to D-5—Employment Service Statistics 
Tables E-1 to E-4—Unemployment Insurance 
Tables F-1 and F-2—Prices 

Tables G-1 to G-4—Strikes and Lockouts 





A—tLabour Force 


TABLE A-1—REGIONAL DISTRIBUTION, WEEK ENDED AUGUST 24, 1963 


(estimates in thousands) 


Source: DBS Labour Force Survey 











Atlantic ; Prairie British 
—— Canada Region Quebec Ontario Region Columbia 
Loopy OOURELIOLCOne ir cieteirerersteiereke icteicreia ts 7,016 628 1,966 2,548 1,228 646 
IN Grier eee eosin Basvole oiehelony Sc 5,094 475 1,446 1,815 893 465 
IW eT mene tees cits acute nieve’ esetacel ore 1,922 153 520 733 335 181 
ES aeGhisn vag Coabeeae Sour Cones 865 84 254 294 160 73 
OE IARV CATS Sema ren ekatroeie fe Fie 906 93 301 289 151 72 
Qb=44 VATS 5 ee. ches Meee ciaslte de « 3,011 251 851 deals 509 282 
Avil ashes Oa. omen aactean BeOae 2,024 179 509 766 366 204 
GoORVeAcarAN Cs OVE eet. aceite! sie. = 210 21 51 81 42 15 
HEE RUERTC TT ot cai Ca ee 6,746 593 1,858 2,476 1,205 614 
AY ES etreae mehr teane-xckrtitne Crore areca 4,883 446 1,360 1,759 876 442 
IW QTC Meine uae ae och merehitreh ates 1,863 147 498 vay; 329 172 
INOTICUICUTes SMR Re cols « si Meo fas 774 42 160 205 340 27 
INon=eaericulturews acces sce eee 5,972 551 1,698 2,271 865 587 
iPardWiorkerss.se ss «cies serene laches 5,538 491 1,562 2135 815 535 
Ise ee: eer, ee 5 Aer ei ee 3,878 357 Lalita 1,477 552 381 
INVOUMTnen pein th. cence teria oe 1,660 134 451 658 263 154 
Unemmployedi wie «fe sects Seen cre 270 35 108 72 23 32 
Mier gage eee tai Mee tre ais Wis Drat 29 86 56 Wil 23 
WIG TAL GTi Meee ce eh eh Ae aie re oeiaie 59 : 22 16 2 3 
Persons not in the Labour Force........ 5,489 637 1,632 1,810 899 5ll 
Ming aeinas tel: Sh eee coer eee 1 akg 155 328 333 182 119 
NAeiaaird) 9 ER RAE en, SS rere AN eH) 482 1,304 1,477 717 392 

















*T.ess than 10,000. 
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TABLE A-2—AGE, SEX AND MARITAL STATUS, 
WEEK ENDED AUGUST 24, 1963 


(estimates in thousands) 


Source: DBS Labour Force Survey 











20-64 years 

















14-19 ay 65 years 
—— Total as e Men Waa ei ang. ever 
persons | Married Other Married | Other person 
Population 14 years of age and over®)..... 12,505 1,923 3,629 970 3,736 906 1,341 
Ihab aunt Orc@as:)-incieseeqitics aren Rekee ace 7,016 865 3,523 879 903 636 210 
Enplowedin +k rceiecor ocean crecee 6,746 792 3,427 816 889 617 205 
Wnemploved sucsecce ame cre ames 270 73 96 63 14 19 : 
INOtine ADOUDLOrCe: ea deaese cee ire tee. 5, 489 1,058 106 91 2, 833 270 Ast 
Participation rate ©) 
1963, August:246. Rana.e perce seb eco es 56.1 45.0 97.1 90.6 24.2 70.2 15.7 
July 202 es wee oe ie eter ee 56.4 46.9 97.0 91.1 24.1 69.4 15.7 
Unemployment rate) 
LOGS eATICUSt Ces eee eee eet er Aa 3.8 8.4 2.7 aes ete 3.0 * 
Tuly*205h. Some eee erm eee 4.2 10.4 yet 1.8 1.5 3.0 = 








(.)Exeludes inmates of institutions, members of the armed services, Indians living on reserves and residents of the 
Yukon and Northwest Territories. 

(2)The labour force as a percentage of the population 14 years of age and over. 

@)The unemployed as a percentage of the labour force. 

*Less than 10,000. 


TABLE A-3—UNEMPLOYED, WEEK ENDED AUGUST 24, 1963 


(estimates in thousands) 


Source: DBS Labour Force Survey 














August July August 

ae 1963 1963 1962 
‘Total tinemiployed Mia..-S atic deerceoe cca ee OTE oleae eee aes 270 293 280 
Oni temporary dayot up tow0ldayenematisetce coeeeee cee ae ane: 18 15 67) 
Withoutsworleand seekinatworkawanscees . con. sete ine orle eae. See ae 252 278 263 
Seeking-Tull-time:mwork: suscscse coee ase ee ceo eee ae eee: 239 258 247 
Secking par t=-timienwvorlkc. se pastes states ee ee eee. ee 13 20 16 
Seeking under i monthis. serenade eae ce eee ee OE Oe Se 75 92 72 
Seeking l=scnronthe: cae. whe aan ee RE eee ae 95 94 102 
Seeking 4-6 monthsas Ger danias ssn trae oie one kis ance: Sree ae 30 33 31 
pecking more than .OmMOnbHss see rec eee mn tee eee ene ate ie 52 59 58 
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B—Labour Income 


TABLE B-1—ESTIMATES OF LABOUR INCOME, BY INDUSTRY 
Norse: Monthly and quarterly figures may not add to annual totals because of rounding. 
($ Millions) 


Source: Dominion Bureau of Statistics 








Monthly Totals Quarterly Totals@ 








Trans- 





























hr and portation, fe ne Supple- 
onth oie Manu- Storage Construc- i SENS Men; ‘ 
Mining fncburing ae ey Forestry 5 e a laepe Trade (including tary Aakels 
Conmunie Govern- | Labour 
cation®) ment) | income 
1958—Total.... 527 4,823 1,685 270 Olea 307 | 2,360 4,303 (27 \elor poe 
1959—Total.... 552 5,096 1,785 288 1,279 332 | 2,528 4,652 743 | 17,459 
1960—Total.... 560 5,246 1,810 326 1,214 348 2,640 5,099 795 | 18,251 
1961—Total.... 554 5, 404 1,861 285 1,224 362) 2040 5,596 824 | 19,068 
1962—Total.... 570 5, 808 1,910 306 1,326 384 2,884 6,079 867 | 20,359 
1962— 
Uneaten eee 49.0 497.6 LOL 5s | etm Setpee ee liek erie = « Sel sneer oor cil bie eee eeallc ote oa alae eee ee Dore 
ANN ee ees ote 49.4 490.4 LTE Le) eee en I We ae Oe | OR ee aeons cee Aree rece, 1,738.0 
AMCUSTSea ate t 49.1 496.1 166.8 85.8 403.5 99.6 | 726.5 1,518.9 | 220.1 |1,753..5 
September..... 48.5 503.9 GAB S ELE €, AWA in sie oe eekeal s- taz oh ss egcifiage, weve snallaratetesal orcas a fil heneleouentva.s 1,780.5 
October........ 47.9 498.9 EGY ad em ee | A) a ERS TRS || I: et Rm Meats Sey Mein Ine ena AEs 1,764.8 
November..... 47.6 495.2 162.0 86.1 336.0 99.5 | 750.6} 1,556.8 | 221.4 |15743.0 
December..... 46.6 481.5 IRS /( aie CA, Oe Ss Alleyne, SR SF 21 we eee || Ase een amen lle Seca ry |e ee 1,692.5 
1963— 
Vanuaryssee se 47.5 484.4 a7, ered Kean Soe ee Ai eames, SE 2S 5) | Se ae (BRL et | a ene a 1,699.4 
February 47.8 488.7 Le 6 68.0 272.8 97.2 731.9 1,603.0 222.1 |1,699.8 
iIMareh.aece 47.0 493.9* OD sete eee BI Se: 4 SNS) Ba 4 ep ||, Cone ae Iba cura racee)| Ree ee Mr] eee Ee oe 
JNO at lees Fok 46.7 503.2 GOR Ta ee elt, Ms ORRIN. PP rave lbeeredee teastalll eee ace asl en 1,746.8 
Maye occ ac 48.1 514.9 165.7 68.4 344.3 102.3 || 762.8 1,667.0 | 228.0 |1,807.9 
JUNE. ce sae 49.0 522.6 GON Zin | etl cs oP 5, SRW ete vats oh nevaral| atta. s.stouee a5) lerolmesats. cor | eae 1,857.4 
| | 
Seasonally Adjusted 
1958—Total.... 527 4,823 1,685 270 sla 307 | 2,360 4,303 727 | 16,521 
1959—Total.... 552 5,096 1,785 288 1,279 Soc aEoOLS 4,652 743 | 17,459 
1960—Total.... 560 5,246 1,810 326 1,214 348 | 2,640 5,099 795 | 18,251 
1961—Total... 554 5, 404 1,861 285 1,224 362 | 2,740 5,596 824 | 19,068 
1962—Total.... 570 5, 808 1,910 306 1,326 384 | 2,884 6,079 867 | 20,359 
1962— 
June, Pag wee 48.0 484.3 IL OR Tigi a Rebs cease weit oer Nei eoeree osral srnecde 246 eomantbats Iersrasbethans 1,694.6 
VU Veeees tees 48.4 486.4 15S Vien ox elles Cape pe ea lloead. oh, ayes ca ewcullovers ctterarealisrsRuRN 2, sboce Sis |S epee Rees 1,703.6 
ANT USUNER aloe 48.1 487.3 159.7 79.3 332.5 97.0 | 724.9 1,582.4 | 218.2 |1,709.2 
September... 47.8 489.8 1 SA) a eer oe a rape esc cet eacrccke ts Scagetasl ox cota pate lle tcemahs ageee-ahe eosin at agers 1,712.8 
October...... 47.6 491.5 TGS OD eee eee eee eich Stacie we & cto nnes auaicl| Seances cies [eromgoenaie aes | reer ce 422.8 
November... 47.4 494.3 160.6 74.0 334.8 99.4 | 733.6 1,558.6 | 220.4 |1,728.7 
December... 46.8 494.3 1 GRAF Nope ecrarc teed ltcncccectet ae tyra PescesaenePovaveyetal] qietersrels.olall cae aes, rae aravertketsc ok 
1963— 
January ose: 48.1 499.5 1G Ano | ee ote |B BPR al eet Sor crab ctealloPatet tenant forana teat stetsresal| Rt aeperonctons 1,771.4 
February.... 48.7 500.6 164.6 77.4 348.4 ONS a tole t ipOLon’ 225.4*11,768.8 
Manche seta: 47.6 bOShoF LS AS | Pee ee iar tote eysyasl eee eesBotacstares Po cue cecal excveteretetows ou lncor aaa ott UGE 
IA DIM eee vasa 48.6 508.7 1S On| EMM poner erate peat Har p22 8 es Coen [Peay atreaven |leeestara aca veal] ost yet onet Rede 1,789.8 
Misty eee 48.0 510.7 164.7 78.4 346.0 LOZSOm Ozer 1,686.5 | 227.8 11,794.6 
IMU coon ner 48.0 508.4 Hd eal | Pc Peas ee ee es tchaea lites as, gece ave lca ls roomie ecto ein¥s Ge ceil ier ct we okenace ,794.7 











4) Quarterly figures are entered opposite the middle month of the quarter but represent quarterly totals. 
(2) Includes post office wages and salaries. 
(3) Figures in this column are for total labour income, Canada, but are not totals of the figures in the remaining 


columns of this table, as figures for labour income in Agriculture, Fishing and Trapping are not shown. 
*Revised. 


tPreliminary. 
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C—Employment, Hours and Earnings 


Tables C-1 to C-3 are based on reports from employers having 15 or more employees; 
at June 1963 employees in the principal non-agricultural industries reported a total 
employment of 3,037,808. Tables C-4 and C-5 are based on reports from a somewhat 
smaller number of firms than Tables C-1 to C-3. They relate only to wage-earners for 
whom statistics of hours of work are also available whereas Tables C-1 to C-3 relate 
to salaried employees as well as to all wage-earners in the reporting firms. 


TABLE C-1—_EMPLOYMENT, PAYROLLS AND WEEKLY WAGES AND SALARIES 


Source: Employment and Payrolls, DBS 





Industrial Composite®) Manufacturing 
a ane see ee 
1949-100 - 
Year and Month augree Average 
Average Wa a4 Average Weekly 
Weekly B Weekly Wages 
Employ- and 
: Wages Galeries Employ- Wages and 
oe and ment and Salaries 
Salaries Salaries 
Averages 
95 76 ie ae aioe erie cle trates 122.6 158.1 67.93 115.8 159.1 69.94 
LOD Stee ree eee MeL Nets. 6 hide 117.9 163.9 70.438 109.8 165.3 72.67 
TNO) cane eg Let 5 ee are an SD es aoe 119.7 171.0 73.47 TAT 172.5 75.84 
LOGO), ee tote ee Peace eee ed re 118.7 176.5 75.83 109.5 177.8 78.19 
LD G1 ees wes ast Peete ceecsiieheareeere io is eciae 118.1 181.8 78.11 108.9 183.6 80.73 
1962— 
TUN Gt peek ee TEN ae tars ERS 125.0 188.7 81.05 116.4 190.4 83.72 
RIERA eas eos OE St: oa a gli Oe 125.8 188.3 80.90 1a 189.1 83.13 
TAIT Han eee Ae ee ay ens oO Ee 127.0 188.1 80.80 117.6 187.9 82.62 
DEDLEM Del wee ea eat ine ry 126.5 189.5 81.40 Tes 190.8 83.91 
October ees My fon tee tee ccm 125.4 189.9 81.57 115.9 191.8 84.34 
INovemilbersssnicc corse. ciciomerene 124.3 189.8 81.53 114.7 192.3 84.55 
Mecamibersceminman tan iittote Anca 120.2 182.6 78.45 110.9 183.6 80.71 
1963— 
January cae. ceaertnee ecertee 117.8 190.6 81.80 111.6 193.5 85.09 
TG once Siey era acactore Are icverio aft otras 117.4 192.9 82.87 11222 194.2 85.41 
IG REV CI oWenercl oot Het eeu et Eee ante Ee 193.1 82.96 112.8 195.5 85.95 
Aira Seas on sche eRe ees (1h es amo Batts 119.3 194.4 83.53 Wilesay¢ 197.2 86.72 
May Se). ae AN eps er ae 123.6 194.8 83.69 116.3 197.4 86.80 
JTS | AER Se ci eee eons oe eh aiecre eden 1272 194.6 83.62 118.7 196.3 86.30 


“)Jneludes (1) Forestry (chiefly logging), (2) Mining (including milling), quarrying and oil wells, (3) Manufacturing, 
(4) Construction, (5) Transportation, storage and communication, (6) Public utility operation, (7) Trade, (8) Finance, 
apace ee estate and (9) Service (mainly hotels, restaurants, laundries, dry cleaning plants, business and recrea- 
tional service). 


*Revised. 
tPreliminary. 
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TABLE C-2—AREA SUMMARY OF EMPLOYMENT AND AVERAGE WEEKLY WAGES 
AND SALARIES 


(1949=100) (The latest figures are subject to revision) 


Source: Employment and Payrolls, DBS 


Employment Index Numbers Average Weekly Wages 
and Salaries 
Area ee 
June May June June May June 
1963 1963 1962 1963 1963 1962 
Provinces $ $ $ 
ING WiOUNC aM ine cise q ce cee da hat ene geese emnne css 149.6 132.8 145.6 76.86 75.19 73.68 
Prince Maward Tsland. oii a0 0s oases ects teeny 142.8 te feu 150.9 58.88 59.92 57.73 
Legis cL aoig es: 0s aia Seeaie ie Saree Oe eae arene ee 96.9 94.0 98.4 68.57 68.55 66.59 
ING WirERTUNS VIC Kapip en ces nactotayess wacie shepeuepasaleice dh eke cues o's 107.6 101.4 110.8 67.62 66.69 65.23 
OWI hie. LS ids 20 5 es Gon ee ee ee eee 126.7 1220 124.8 80.48 81.38 78.47 
Ontario shea 4 SORT EO Se DS OCC ieien tear? eee ae 129.0 126.5 125.7 87.00 87.05 84.29 
IW Gap sip, Sot cutis Cen RICHER RCE eee OIE, aon RII 115.2 112.2 114.4 78.11 77.45 75.69 
Saglcabe le win aeere ve dsc ens oc a fe Ae as ot Sn sss goed 129.3 13283 79.83 78.29 77.68 
Alberta (including Northwest Territories)........... 165.3 160.2 164.7 84.51 83,54 82.54 
British Columbia (including Yukon)................. 122.7 119.4 119.1 91.91 90.65 88.26 
Canad aa ets att cae sk ee 127.2 123.6 125.90 83.62 83.66 81.05 
Urban Areas 

PSG AOI 7 ceo an loe-t UCD AS DORE Ras ce een cee 149.6 147.4 144.0 64.86 63.11 62.37 
SS VGLELE IY Oia PPE Sent s eiate careers cust cs SRA elo ueislesaie evelDieana 83.8 82.4 82.0 80.78 83.18 82.62 
lebih. 8 condo boalae Mane an Coe ERED ao ee meio meee 121.7 119.6 125.0 71.40 70.36 68.27 
INO GOON EIR et riche aratecaiete ou Bs oh oetecis «0 enter aah s <> 105.3 103.6 WORT 65.56 63.89 62.53 
SHALOM AMP icin titee.c co-oeiees 6 scab cclea ed « 106.8 106.9 107.9 68.89 68.50 65.83 
C@hicombin—JOnGUlere. Maja 2. sets kes «cle cree sce = shila? 107.2 MSS 103.17 100.98 106.95 
OTe DSC Re ene ists ac THY Sed as. WANTS Lickel wes 130.0 127.6 12219 ALLE 73.10 68.71 
SHErOnOo lke Merrie Oe Lae ePie ae cite ectAatah a iese shee s ils} 3 110.4 111.4 69.78 ile 22 67.85 
PSVakasyiaHeUPE NG #5 cic.o Gea OnE DIG Dae Oeuok wbio GROG Oo oe 104.0 100.8 106.3 91.92 94.25 90.60 
AMES REC TVCTS Mecho Meet eels ae. Grer oa occ arte eo0e aie: s « 119.8 118.9 121.5 77.64 76.47 Dal 
MEU TNTTV ONG Wal lL Stee eytan met rokete. oor cya aon Pacteaco-o og selec aes 88.2 85.8 81.8 69.40 68.85 67.33 
IMEGr Grea ake MeN eatic Srtate fois cians Ma ee sie hielo ena ies 128.7 12058 82.34 83.36 80.41 
Ottawa — Eine ee. ee ntitee sucka as oe gat sec 139.0 137.6 et eyi Cus Tet 75.59 
RECHT rs OFA ee PRE ae ee see tatirer seat ece ta Meehan) ag vecadeibfe toe ass 126.3 122.9 118.8 81.40 81.92 78.05 
Peter bOLOur Hees i tet aete ss fost aie ssc Séfe Satan « 102.9 99.3 97.6 92.86 92.79 90.27 
COS a Wiis ee ene Saeko fet ofecat si tie’ ail Saat. Es dee ieee sir 202.8 203.6 189.4 102.14 106.76 102.09 
MNOLONLOGST a een ha. tome cance ade ecm atau mEenS, « 143.1 141.2 138.4 87.97 87.73 85.05 
ELA TUTPON CER ce, oC, rae Ee Ma alaia IS ae ene ete 119.8 117.8 116.3 92.15 92.67 90.01 
Sie Gav hanineseepee sty. seeder «clays da Seats cers esses es 116.9 115.0 TB} 34 95.86 97.78 91.94 
INGave tia Ua Uae veneer tn abet We tte. acrsransrehieetsraiotare tmrelsves 6 108.7 102.3 105.3 80.25 82.11 81.30 
Tau clone eens vote Merete cc he ie tte os ote eas ae 90.4 88.3 Baz 80.07 81.07 75.18 
Cuellar errno SUIT aa de nin cites oie foe res leans 133.2 130.6 126.2 76.49 76.99 75.30 
(Gili Sane Aan EOE Gates Wane cher cata aahite cuss ae valerie: 122.2 119.5 118.5 74.74 Homo Hsyseatl 
TGIECHONEL terete. Leet ecto antag ee Saas Ses teaie 6 141.8 138.6 132.8 78.96 78.35 77.70 
UGS UV ete patter ots oes eit co apoinierl Saree cisle ac sl Sage ew 126.8 146.2 94.02 93.10 92.58 
ibaa Da TUNIS IS ah Pcie AIOE becio dt. 0 HEED CRIES c CICERO mr cae 90.9 89.3 89.5 74,21 74.53 71.94 
OU OL ea ee ee cele MR LAO costs Meas 38. oe eRe 145.8 142.7 138. 80.31 79.14 77.30 
NSPE TUIS Sores Slice ance Slr ERED cE IC ECORI te einen NeMia et 136.2 eae Ul 110.57 107.94 103.95 
WATS OLS tee mene. NCES ocho MOAI sales aaa.eeheene 79.3 Hie 74.1 93.54 96.36 92.12 
SanltastertViariomena sb. Amecehd ochcscevarets sacos eete 154.4 149.9 151, 1 109.81 106.75 101.32 
Horta william—PorbeArthures oxi «settee ey crim a 110.9 agian iLL} 84.50 84.20 81.36 
\Wkaianye%etid, «so otek tl Ge oact ghee OBA UACORE® GaAane oar 114.6 ities 113.2 74.68 74,22 72.86 
RELI eee NSE ck Ce ttn teeters Saue setae 149.0 145.4 147.0 (hsisli 77.09 75.83 
Sas eu OL er Remened teee sce tece tte te cick: teeta aint axe above Miarevataters 148.0 145.4 144.5 74.90 73.57 73.50 
LDS WATE caontoodBnana dagger Gab EDA SRHGe Grea onc 210.2 206.4 208.9 79.39 78.68 78.19 
(GENET 8 via Gicic HSE OIG IG. IEG HED COC Ocnum Penna 183.8 180.6 184.2 84.01 82.70 81.93 
AVA COUV CLM Rr sith ine nce ati clesisiad hematite cs 2 eel 119.1 116.2 89.92 88.90 86.43 
WALTON ao UM Bacio eek acieee Aer Gn Stee Beco 119.2 116.9 118.7 83.85 81.82 81.36 


Sus TET SO nn 
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TABLE C-3—INDUSTRY SUMMARY OF EMPLOYMENT AND AVERAGE WEEKLY 
WAGES AND SALARIES 
(1949=100) (The latest figures are subject to revision) 
Source: Employment and Payrolls, DBS 
Norte: Information for other industries is given in Employment and Payrolls 








Employment Average Weekly Wages 
sae and Salaries 
ndustry = Le ee | a a eee ee 
June May June June May June 
1963 1963 1962 1963 1963 1962 
: . $ $ $ 
Forestry (chiefiy loggimg)........................-. 724 48.6 75.0 85.40 81.89 79.30 
Mining oo eo rec he tn eis Coe es Ee IE 116.9 113.7 121.0 101.35 101.72 98.79 
Metalumining 3 Ano. eee. ere oe iceman ote memes 129.7 128.5 135.1 102.22 102.39 100.32 
Grol tee ke ei tee Bek on 67.7 66.9 70.7 82.54 83.93 80.72 
Other imetal ee eee ae ee ee brates 187.4 185.8 195.0 108.82 108.57 106.92 
EVUGIS: pe eeeeee ae onset RAS So Us cP R Chen ae 82.1 78.2 85.3 107.29 107.68 104.87 
Coal SP ecco Oe Oe er nie oa eee o. 39.0 38.2 40.8 78.64 81.05 79.72 
Oil and: naturalieasen anemone. steko 257.9 241.1 266.9 124.95 124.90 120.59 
INon-mile tal saa seete Pee ot ore co ion te het cece 160.8 Toles 162.1 89.33 90.11 83.62 
Manufacturing?) 2 erence fit eee ee oes 118.7 116.3 116.4 86.30 86.73 83.72 
Durablelsoodsaene nt  e  e eee 124.1 1222 12120 93.08 93.66 90.20 
INonedurable goods tseaq4u: osteo atte eee 114.2 ie 112.5 80.14 80.36 77.88 
Hoodiandabeverages werner rier ere rere eee 123.5 ING. 122.8 75.43 76.10 73.34 
Méat products.c: i. eye. sa olen nes te bin. 138.8 133.8 136.5 86.80 87.37 84.72 
Canned and preserved fruits and vegetables 113.9 94.0 115.7 63.17 C(I 62.51 
Grammoilliproductsa sere eee enn eer 93.0 91.2 102.2 83.66 84.27 81.82 
Bread and other bakery products............... 115.3 D2 iB. 74.00 72.49 7 BY, 
Distledjandimalti liquors seeeeeses ene. 98.6 95.7 100.5 107.60 106.10 103.81 
Tobacco and tobacco products. ......2.-...+..2.-. 84.7 87.9 83.9 88.81 85.56 86.01 
Rubber products sete rer een ee 112.2 111.8 108.2 90.21 88.42 87.55 
Iteather products= he ceevee oe oe ane = nets. 87.9 87.1 88.8 56. 82 56.62 55.62 
Boots and shoes (except rubber)...............-. 94.0 93.1 96.5 54.46 54.17 53.50 
Otherdleatheriproductae. .citete ieee ee. 77.0 16.3 74.8 62.06 62.06 60.56 
Textile products (except clothing)................. 85.1 84.2 82.3 68.34 68.53 66.52 
Cotton yarn and broad woven goods............. 74.0 (Pr 73.6 65.15 64.61 62.98 
Woollen-zoods\ tae ae ee ee eee. 64.2 64.0 63.6 63.44 63.51 62.82 
Synthetic textilesand silk: 9. .5.00.-..2... 000... 98.0 97.3 91.1 74.89 Vimy TAS, 
Clothing \(textilerand'fun)mee eae eee 94.4 92.8 92.3 52.59 53.74 51.15 
Men'sclothing sen eae ee a ee ok 99.3 97.8 96.5 51.18 §2.72 50.19 
Women!siclothing sep ein eee: oe eee 98.9 97.5 95.6 52.98 54.70 51.25 
Kat. POOdS ANE S Sea e ree. ee Ree ee 75.2 73.4 74.6 52.88 Donal 51.50 
Wood products&s..+ teeeeen bie week een 114.4 109.9 W133 74.69 73.63 71.36 
maw and planing mille Wy.....5..a-hans: o- .unieen 118.5 Ma. Lie ECL 75.66 73.30 
UTHICUTE ee. ee Ae oeieee.. B a 120.2 117.5 i 7a0 70.86 71.30 69.20 
Other wodd products, 0 <..ch + fetes ode shoe os 82.2 80.6 86.5 66.63 65.79 63.87 
Paper prodtictss.- ieee es Neh ie ok Mk. 131.1 Ite 129.2 101.438 101.02 98.70 
Pulprandipapersmill sien) see. ene 131.5 Wf? 129.1 109.17 108.76 106.66 
Other paper productaticn .. dual... do<foness. 130.0 127.4 129.5 82.64 82.48 79.71 
Printing, publishing and allied industries.......... 127.5 126.2 127.3 93.27 93.72 90.93 
Trontandistectiproducts saeren eee amen d1 720: 115.7 LEVEES 97.79 98.72 95.68 
Agricultura bimploments: Goi hom, gadowadoeres an on 72.4 75.0 59.2 101.15 105.97 99.09 
Fabricated and structural steel.................. 155.5 156.5 164.2 101.07 98.99 99.52 
Hardware and tools iit aii sate. < sds oe Ae | 116.3 114.7 109.9 86.21 87.05 84.06 
Heating and cooking appliances................. 104.4 108.0 107.9 85.92 83.43 82.28 
Tron icastini gaint: + eee OOD. 3. Le WED 103.9 102.2 97.6 91.87 93.99 90.98 
Machinery, industrial machinery................ 137.6 135.1 125.5 93.58 93.81 91.41 
EE ary sIrOnran cis teelieer te vette. = a. a 133.9 132.0 128.0 112.45 114.37 108.69 
Sheet metal productetion. atovedadsxs0.chedies. 123.6 119.9 122ea 95.75 95.36 95.21 
Wire. and swine productas® ..... 9.04)... 4,00.084.. 117.3 117.0 113.0 98.69 97.44 94.72 
Transportation Eqiuipmente eae et eee 116.7 117.6 114.6 100.71 102.94 96.38 
ALECTAlt and parts eee eye eee ey ty Ae 227.0 229.0 253.0 101.87 100.98 97.61 
Motor vehicles asa 0 Dray ReD Me ehei stots ee eee she sete 129.1 130.1 iltiyg al 115.64 122.62 Ae 
Motor vehicle parts and accessories.............. 132.5 133.6 11322 94.37 99.21 89.82 
Railroad and rolling stock equipment........... 52.7 51.9 58.0 89.44 87.14 85.68 
Shipbuilding and repairing...................... 149.8 154.0 151.0 94.95 94.39 90.93 
Non-ferrous metal products. ..................... 129.2 125.9 127.9. | "07,911 207,0000| ace ee 
JUDD OUND HAAUTOIROYS NCES. seo Soc HAA coGebenaneador 146.3 141.5 146.8 94.08 94.12 91.43 
Brass and copper products..............eceeseee: 109.3 107.2 106.0 92.47 92.12 88.73 
Srielting and Tehning «ich ecsdemacoaice Li eedece, 141.5 137.6 142.5 107.83 106.30 106.01 
Electrical apparatus and supplies.................. 155.2 153.2 150.8 91.44 91.11 89.51 
Heavy electrical machinery..................0.. 117.4 114.6 111.5 99.08 98.78 97.66 
Telecommunication (a Mah apoolanens aravbenecmcecuer 278.7 275.9 272.5 87.85 87.65 86.30 
Non-metallic mineral products.................... 160.3 155.4 157.7 91.79 91.65 89.64 
Gley productatgew se tene te eet ee 92.7 91.3 96.5 82.53 82.66 79.51 
Glass and glass products........................ 183.0 177.3 173.6 87.34 87.29 85.14 
Products of petroleum and coal.................... 144.4 142.7 143.5 | 127.04 | 126.39 | 120.02 
Petroleum refining and products................. 146.3 | 145.0 | 144.9 | 128.33 | 127.46 | 121.48 
Chemin prodactanciyer Meee oo... a) 138.4 | 137.4 | 136.8 | 101.31 | 101.10 | 98.64 
Medicinal and pharmaceutical preparations...... 125.6 124.9 124.6 90.40 89.58 85.83 
‘Aciday alkalis and salta (400... soddlieus. 164.7 160.7 163.7 | 112.96 | 112.50 | 109.02 
Other chemical products..0....2s.<000s00ccce0e. 135.3 135.0 133.9 100.38 100.44 98.66 
Miscellaneous manufacturing industries............ 152.2 151.2 145.3 76. 23 75.94 73.53 
Construction ae. cate eae eae 132.8 : 
Building and general engineering................... 128.9 o # 1 fs hu oath af ce 
Highways, brid gesranadistreetsa. aan eee 139.2 130.6 144.2 81.75 79.89 77.15 
Electric and motor transportation............. 147.2 144.3 125.8 89.20 88.52 85.95 
DOEVICE. oe ny aarti so SR es aoe eR ee ee 172. 
Hotels and restaurants...............000ccceeeeees 149 j if " 13 % ier it "86 43.04 
Laundries and dry cleaning plants................. 142.5 140.2 132.9 52.52 52.82 50.72 
Industrial composite. ........................0.... 127.2 123.6 125.0 83.62 83.66 81.05 
ee OOS Be Ow Le 
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TABLE C-4—HOURS AND EARNINGS IN MANUFACTURING, BY PROVINCE 
(Hourly Rated Wage-Earners) 


Source: Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings, DBS 


Nore: Information on hours and earnings by cities is obtainable from Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings, DBS 


(The Jatest figures are subject to revision) 








Average Hours Worked 


Average Hourly Earnings* 





June 

1963 
INewaoun Gland pwrenye i thlocs sect ssierec es 45.7 
IMO EROCOUA AR Cet ohtt. deities cate sas es 41.7 
BNONVA ES RUNS WACK S Weert a. Serr. ole coe his = at0.c 41.1 
QUGE CIEE 0c Meee hire cis cide oe ce bab scl 41.3 
(CUTIE ec eg Oe ee 41.0 
IMPRINT OD Amer hea emrete hush cteeieveyeis eile te a daca 40.4 
DAS KATCHE WAL noes riche oes oe soo sc. 39.7 


Alberta (includes Northwest Territories) 40.3 


British Columbia (includes Yukon 
TG eto BES ho ugGde acs Bee ORO oeen ae 38.4 





May June June May June 
1963 1962 1963 1963 1962 
ih cme ase tl 
42.9 42.4 1.48 1.60 1.55 
41.6 41.5 1.65 1.67 1.63 
41.7 41.3 1.60 1.59 1.57 
41.8 41.8 1.77 1.72 1.72 
41.3 41.3 2.04 2.06 1.97 
40.2 40.1 1.81 1.81 1.75 
39.1 39.9 2.C2 2.02 2.00 
39.6 40.8 2.04 2.08 2.00 
38.2 38.2 2.36 2.35 2.27 





*Includes shift differential, premium pay for overtime, pay for paid holidays, pay for paid sick leave if paid through 
payroll but not if paid under insurance plan, incentive Ronus but not annual bonus. 


TABLE C-6—EARNINGS AND HOURS OF HOURLY RATED 
WAGE EARNERS IN MANUFACTURING 


Source: Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings, DBS 








Period 





Monthly Asv erage 953.5 «fore ve cic ciate ss oats siieas 0 6 oasis 
Mromullive sey Clas Cpl O50 ey. tees te crete Gersig wlelere- sisisie ofae tere 
Migr tinier Acreras Gal OG mycteer te osteitis afc s:3t8 em © 
MonunlvAcy era cen OGL. 2 .grcks soo pas doce es os seinie ne’ 
IMonthilye Atv era gel 962 higoe- sha. dete vis clsie 2 6) sass acicimicres 


Last Pay Period in: 
OG 2 JT Ore tpeye etc ede chew ote aPal ors, ahs shakes Greate uke bes 


PAIS USA: HRT. Sota nak Bshrc cle <ialetede «to cichs. ays ais eepomta. « 
OCCO DEL. etek ie fic oo Hater onsale Gove Go oes 


Index Number of 
Average Weekly 


Hours Average Average 
Worked | Hourly | Weekly Woeues, Tahaan 
Per Week | Earnings Wages Current 1949 
Dollars Dollars 
$ $ 

40.2 1.66 66.77 160.0 127.7 
40.7 (e) 70.16 168.1 132.8 
40.4 1.78 71.96 172.4 134.5 
40.6 1.83 74.27 177.9 NBG 7 
40.7 1.88 76.55 183.4 140.1 
41.1 1.88 Taneoe 185.7. 141.8 
41.0 1.87 76.72 183.8 139.9 
41.0 1.86 MO kd 182.5 139.3 
41.4 1.88 77.61 185.9 141.4 
41.3 1.89 77.96 186.8 141.6 
41.2 1.90 78.09 187.1 141.8 
31.38 1.94 72.34 Lisee lejos? 
40.7 1.92 78.26 187.5 141.9 
40.7 1.93 78.45 187.9 142.3 
40.9 1,93 79.01 189.3 143.1 
41.0 1.95 80.05 191.8 145.0 
41.2 1.95 80.25 192.3 144.8 
40.9 1.95 79.62 190.8 142.9 


Nore:—The index of average weekly wages in 1949 
wages in current dollars by the Consumer Price Index. 
adjusted figures see Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings. 


*Revised. 
Preliminary. 
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dollars is computed by dividing the index of average weekly 
For a more complete statement of uses and limitations of the 
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TABLE C-5—-HOURS AND EARNINGS, BY INDUSTRY 
(Hourly Rated Wage-Earners) 
Source: Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings, DBS 
(The latest figures are subject to revision) 





















































Average Weekly Average Hourly Average Weekly 
Hours Fiarnings Wages 
Industry eS SS Ee 
June | May | June | June | May | June | June | May | June 
1963 1963 | 1962 1963 1963 1962 1963 1963 1962 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 
LN ie ore Ab a SEB os Bonn in ce: 41.6 | 42.2 | 42.0 | 2.24] 2.22 | 2.19 | 93.14 | 93.83 | 92.04 
AVA ee ea Erase itn ar ae teva svcred ote ez eves anchors oop) autem iceccs 41.5 | 42.2 | 41.9 | 2.338 | 2.30 | 2.28 | 96.53 | 97.08 | 95.46 
OGY. 5 tea PANS ce oP rac ey Ear nd ee 42.01 438.5] 42.5 1.82 1.80 UA Mekal Thee) uel ey 
Otherimetal hayes nite cnet ae eee 41.3 | 41.7] 41.7} 2.52 | 2.49 | 2.47 |103.99 |103.93 | 102.88 
HG SOs aes cB o. doh ac Pcie is, cere ALOU Ale7 le ALO 2s 1 2.10 | 2.09 | 86.53 | 87.65 | 87.36 
Goalies as sill kae Booeee ce ic keene 40.9 | 42.3 42.5 1.85 1.88 1 S4o | oe (9.28 ees oos 
Oillandina tural cash .2: see oe eee ae 41.1 40.6 | 40.9 | 2.58 | 2.54 | 2.51 1104.07 |103.29 | 102.70 
INonsmetalete 248s ce ode oe ee eee ee AZ 8) 42.0 | 4276) | 208s 2e04 1.95 | 86.97 | 87.08 83.01 
Mamutacttring 0 8.66 oc coe en ee 40.9 | 41.2 | 41.1 | 1.95 | 1.95 | 1.88 | 79.62 | 80.25 77.52 
Durable coodsinsnceec poten cent ee ener A 4ae ty AL, Toll Pay ole eo ook 2.11 2.04 | 87.36 | 88.19 | 84.91 
Nondurable s0G0S.2 <4 a.0cee ta. sds. eee 40.4 40.6 | 40.6 1.79 09 L573: | f2e208) 72. 50s eaOe4s 
Hoodvandibeverdges..0.0....25. co. 4 en es AV 2 Ads 41.2 mys 1.69 1.63 | 68.90 | 69.60 | 66.94 
Mestiproducts ist... 6... .0uu eee cn wee 41.8 | 41.6 41.3 1.99 | 2.01 1.94 | 83.33 | 83.70 | 80.18 
Canned and preserved fruits and vegetables.| 37.5 | 38.7 | 40.3 1.42 1.45 15345) 532070) 504128 oes 12 
(ramen Ul produyets sts. ete oe eee 42.4 43.0} 42.6 1.85 1.86 1.83 | 78:.62°| 79.88 |) 77.91 
Bread and other bakery products........... 42.0 | 41.5 | 42.3 1.64 1.61 1554, | 692.007) 66.977) 165.20 
IBiIScuitsiandyerackerss..1.1o) bee ae.1 soe see 40.2 39.8 40.3 1.46 1.48 1.40 | 58.57 | 58.79 56.54 
Mistilledilranionssec tee eee nee oe 42.8} 40.6] 42.1 AAS) Qe2e We Deere | Ojeda 09 040) 98) 49 
Maltliquors Aa Pee ce. : Aah ee 2 40.0 | 39.9 | 40.2] 2.47 | 2.461 2.35 | 98.99 | 98.02 | 94.49 
Tobacco and tobacco products................| 38.7 38.4 3928. | 2.17 2.10 2.01 | 83.94 | 80.54 80.11 
Rubber products. sss oo o eee 41.8 42.0 | 42.4 1.99 1.98 1.95 | 83.13 | 83.10 | 82.55 
Henther products.§..0.ce... dee ob. tee ee 38.9 | 39.2] 39.9 leas ihe 1.28 | 51.61 | 51.57 | 50.90 
Boots and shoes (except rubber)............ 38.5 | 38.6] 40.0 1,28 1.28 1.23 | 49.45 | 49.27 | 49.18 
Other leather products........:......:..... S0at | 40ho | ole” 1.42 1.41 1.38 | 56.54 | 56.77 | 54.94 
Textile products (except clothing)............. 42.1 42.4 42.3 1.46 1.46 1.42 | 61.55 | 62.00 60.05 
Cotton yarn and broad woven goods........ 40.9 | 40.3] 40.3 1.48 1.49 1.46 | 60.72 | 60.09 | 58.78 
Woollenscoodsin we. ecient eines 20M Ase 44.0 1235 Laas Uae [yeaa IT ayaa 
Synthetic textilesjand silk..................] 420691) 43.6 | 43/4 a 1.56 1.51 | 67.01 | 67.88 | 64.80 
Clothinga(textile ancditur)s.. sae se SY ARES || oiste alll sypglss 1.26 1.26 1922") 405114) 48.159) 46. 12 
IM@nTShCLO tain ota erent, ery ie a arte Ciel Sie) somes il 2s 1.26 1.21 | 46.37 | 47.61 45 .68 
Wionientsiclotning= nes eee aoe een Sue |) elakey | aise 1.36 1.34 1.30 | 46.95 | 48.77 46.01 
ante Oo dss... asec cate ete eiocat eh nee 41.0 41.1 40.9 ely 1.18 1.14 | 48.10 | 48.69 46.76 
SV MOOG PROGUCKS hs folic tires: Se ee One 41.5 41.1 41.9 1.72 170 1.64 | 71.24 | 70.02 68.70 
pawandyplaningywmalls, seuss. aoe 41.0 40.3 41.4 1.83 St 1.74 |.75.01 | 738.19 71.95 
uC yure cect ee ee, oe ee ee, Sa 42.0] 42.7 42.6 1.55 1,54 1.51 | 65.29 | 65.60 | 64.36 
Othenwood:products...... ses een eee ASD 4224 |CeAgg 1,42 1.43 1.36 | 61.38 | 60.46 | 59.03 
ADeL PT OGUEES. crcl serra tease oe oe ee aoe AU Sele ale, 49 10 252900 a 2.2810 ooo Onn olall Goal palo 3NA5 
Bulpiendepapersnn) swe ee eee ee 42.0 41.8 42.0 | 2.46 2.46 2.41 1108.24 |102.61 | 101.09 
Other paper products.e-5).. 425 ee ee 41.5 | 41.5 | 41.4 1.81 1.81 TGR oneal aol 73.01 
Printing, publishing and allied industries...... 38.5 | 38.8 | 938.9 | -2.389 72040 2731 4°99. 12°) 93.93") “80. 85 
Sinonrandiusteelsproductsie.-. ane eee eee 41.4 41.7 41.8 2.20 2.26 2a 8) Gsalial 94. 16 91.18 
Agricultural implements......... 41.3 42.0 41.9 2.84010 2038 2.19 | 96.34 | 99.92 91.86 
Fabricated and structural steel............. 42.1 41.5 AQ. a 2 22 2.19 2.18 | 98.52 | 90.76 92.58 
Plardwane-andivools). seen 2 a nee 43.0} 43.1 43.1 1.87 1.87 1.81 | 80.28 | 80.68 | 78.31 
Heating and cooking appliances............. 41.0 40.0 41.1 1.90 1.89 Son i tend la vioeoe 75.92 
Iouscastinos eres wi. a eh oe ee eee Alani) 42.3 AQ.8 |) 2. Loy 22138 23060) S81 sel) GO. 18ulleRzeoe 
Machinery industrials eaees sae 41.8 | 42.1 42.1 2.LORe 2e Ut 2.04 | 87.87 | 88.66 | 86.00 
Primmaryaironandssteel,m oe et meee aes 40.7 41.1 40.5 De Oil 2.69 2.58 |108.81 |110.66 | 104.49 
Sheet metal products.......................| 41.8 41.7 42.8 Digslig Dh, aby 2.14 | 90.84 | 90.22 91.83 
Wire andi wire products. . o...c6.24-he~ oeapa| 42.3) 42.3 1) 41.81 2.90010 9.97 Ne Oaidi! OS 96 | 91.94 | 89.24 
+ Transportation equipment, 6.0. eee eee 41.3 42.6 41.4 2.29 Deol! 2.20 | 94.67 | 98.28 91.19 
marcraitand patts....4.i. 65) acdc eee. 40.8 41.4 41.0 Daas Pipa 2.14 | 91.16 | 91.64 87.61 
Motomajeniclest =... ence oe eee 42.5 | 45.5 | 43.2} 2.52 | 2.59] 2.46 |107.24 |117.69 | 106.05 
Motor vehicle parts and accessories......... 40.6 42.5 41.4 2.19 2.24 2.09 | 88.83 | 95.13 86.50 
Railroad and rolling stock equipment...... 40.5 39.9 39.7 Paes) 2.14 2.10 | 87.80 | 85.35 83.44 
Shipbuilding and repairing.................. 41.2 Al .7 41.1 2.29 Pa Phi) 2.19 | 94,28 | 93.75 89.93 
*Non-ferrous metal products................... 40.8 40.8 40.5 2.25 2.21 2.22 | 91.77 | 90.16 89.74 
Aluminumproducts.:)...8555.,..... cme 41.3 41.4 41.5 2.01 2.00 1.93 | 83.01 | 83.01 79.90 
rass and copper products.................. 41.5 41.3 40.9 210 2.09 2.03 | 87.25 | 86.44 82.90 
Simeltingiand refining... .J)<8!)........000.. 40.3 | 40.4] 40.0] 2.53 | 2.46 | 2.51 |101.90 | 99.37 | 100.18 
*Electrical apparatus and supplies.............. 40:8 |) 40.6 | 41.1 1.95 1.95 USO1) T9050 19.07 78.36 
Heavy electrical machinery and equipment.| 41.3 41.0 41.2 2.19 | 2.19 2.15 | 90.18 | 89.63 88.49 
Telecommunication equipment............. 40.1 40.0 40.5 1.74 1.74 Laide? 692765) 69. 75 69.95 
*Non-metallic mineral products............... 43.6 | 43.7 | 43.8 1.98 1.97 1.92 | 86.08 | 85.93 | 84.09 
Clayaproductss eee ee Ae oe 42.8 42.8 43.1 ero 1.79 Tae Zola On7o 74.25 
Glass and glass products................... 41.0 41.4 41.2 2.00 1.98 1.92 | 82.03 | 82.11 78.98 
Products of petroleum and coal............... 42.2 41.8 41d" 2.760 25 74a ee Qn6ds | TGeosmit ta GgmeL09. bo 
Petroleum refining and products............ 42.2 41.9 41.3 | 2.80 | 2.77 | 2.69 |118.38 1116.05 | 111.20 
hemical DLOCUCtS ee cee ee nate ee 41.0 41.1 41.2 2.18 2.16 2.11 |} 89.36 | 88.73 86.88 
Medicinal and pharmaceutical preparations.| 40.0 | 39.6 | 40.2 0 1.69 1.64 | 68.09 | 66.81 65.78 
Acids, alkaligand salts... V4... 4.0.2 e.2. 40.6 | 40.3} 40.5.) 2.51 2.50 | 2.41 |101.96 |100.88 | 97.86 
Miscellaneous manufacturing industries........ 41.2 41.4 41.2 1.60 1.60 1.55 | 65.88 | 66.23 63.86 
Professional and scientific equipment....... 40.2 | 40.5] 40.5 1.94 1.95 PeSou|) Sek lan Coos On merOd 
Construction............ rigs rbot em ide sta 41.9 | 41.3 | 42.0 | 2.11 | 2.13] 2.04 | 88.42 | 88.04] 85.66 
Building and general engineering.............. 40.4 40.7 40.9 On eo 2.23 | 93.82 | 94.49 91.44 
Highways, bridges and streets............... 44.4 42.4 44.0 1.78 1.80 VATS O6RlP 762 ol 75.46 
Electric and motor transportation........... 44.4 | 44.3 | 43.5 | 2.01 | 2.01] 1.98 | 89.33 | 89.14] 86.34 
SOLvyice enc sme oe ee Ce ne 38.0 | 38.1 | 38.6 | 1.13 | 1.14] 1.09 | 43.04 | 43.56 | 42.04 
Hotels and restaurants...................0055 37. 37.6 38.2 1.09 1.10 1.05 | 40.89 | 41.5 40.07 
Laundries and dry cleaning plants............ 40.1 40.8 40.5 1.08 1.08 1.05 | 43.45 | 44.08 42.47 


*Durable manufactured goods industries. 
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D—National Employment Service Statistics 


Statistics presented in the following tables relate to registrations for employment and 
vacancies notified by employers at NES offices. These data are derived from reports 
prepared in National Employment Service offices and processed in the Unemployment 
Insurance Section, DBS. See also Technical Note, page 652, July issue. 


TABLE D-1—UNFILLED VACANCIES AND REGISTRATIONS FOR EMPLOYMENT 


(Source: National Employment Service, Unemployment Insurance Commission) 























} Unfilled Vacancies* Registrations for Employment 
Period 
Male Female Total Male Female Total 
End of: 
August G5 Serer a eee Ses. cher: 10,012 13, 446 23, 458 237,319 106, 423 343, 742 
August iKO55)) es Sie. . Oe eee ae 16,741 18, 466 35, 207 172, 417 96, 074 268, 491 
August POGOe ee ye Bites fers. 13,748 14, 427 28,175 236, 969 117,044 354,013 
August TROT ae et Oe 3 ee ae a eee 14, 963 17, 850 32,813 216, 245 104,695 320, 940 
August MO 02a iene wise. 25. oe 21,214 21,256 42,470 198, 639 96, 606 295, 245 
Septem bere 9625. asskisctite. «a2 s+ te « 20,197 20,658 40, 855 188, 844 97 , 890 286, 734 
October UV ee i Seer | 2 ae eeeemes 20 137 17,399 37,536 232,316 105, 488 337, 804 
INowem Dern 1962) cc: cbndtiien a ans a eke 22,0771 19, 204 41,281 328, 801 127,955 456,756 
HD Sceml DerMMLG Ooi wac0t <iteltte ns ces te 14, 281 13, 638 27,919 473,575 137, 429 611,004 
January ING ae 28 > Se Bae 13, 419 12-532 25,951 579, 205 163, 880 743, 085 
ebruary: @l903... 0. b.cAtete «coc sche 13, 412 13, 930 27,342 591, 207 163, 864 755,071 
March 1963) EE eck 16, 085 16, 459 32,544 584, 889 158, 307 743,196 
April NOGS sey echor dette caraas te 24,675 20, 458 45,133 502,327 149,907 652, 234 
May OOS ee hoe AER EL aise Aboud) « 22,865 21,723 44,588 341, 869 130, 084 471, 953 
June NOOSE poo tenth lotas coe ols: 20,201 21,726 44,997 261, 541 127, 631 389,172 
July OCS ee eee cata. oh = 22,483 19,210 41,693 241,040 122,354 363,394 
August MOG cobra eh Pee crc atee.ot 25,610 23, 946 49,556 208, 509 106, 482 314,991 








@) Latest figures subject to revision. 
* Current Vacancies only. Deferred Vacancies are excluded. 


TABLE D-2—REGISTRATIONS RECEIVED, VACANCIES NOTIFIED AND PLACE- 
MENTS EFFECTED DURING THE YEAR 1959-1962 AND DURING MONTH JULY 
1962-JULY 1963 


(Source: National Employment Service, Unemployment Insurance Commission) 




















Registrations Received Vacancies Notified Placements Effected 
Year and Month + 
Male Female Male Female Male Female 
TOOTS heal Glatt Gecno enseieornae tee eucea RS 2,753,997 15037050 753,904 421,927 661, 872 324, 201 
LO GUMYICAI ok «ee ee nes bas 3,046,572 1,107,427 724,098 404, 824 641, 872 316, 428 
PO OUSIVGAT re hecho cans 3,125,195 1,106,790 836, 534 469,119 748,790 371,072 
NO ODE VICAT eye ota cheeses 3,177, 423 ieee alla 1,010,365 544,795 897 , 285 438,471 
LOGQUI lye. eee ee ee Leds « 251,079 114, 963 97,147 56, 863 85,399 49,523 
TOGZPAUGUS i rate cetoe ecko ect 236,921 104, 366 102,784 63,558 89,871 50, 865 
epcern Weer. ceases 220,755 98, 476 96,217 50,615 91,653 42,692 
Octo beriee snc aster e iia © 272,614 103, 871 101,603 45,949 89,619 38, 324 
IN[Ohiderenl oe) ee ogee Aaa de 321, 696 113,014 86, 859 43, 840 74,957 33,481 
IecembpeL wee ween wes 338, 121 94,533 58, 253 40,470 57,541 39,613 
1OGSEJANUSIVerwenars cece ; 331,104 111, 102 56,086 35, 963 46, 669 28,117 
Ke DRUAL VAS SAE bi ace 211,442 75,073 47,295 31, 852 39,378 23,755 
Na TG linea nate ateiers «on: 209, 852 73,346 54, 427 35,090 42,942 24,990 
AMGi NaI Bue de kes BR eae 210, 392 81,258 77,524 39,149 58,986 26,378 
VE ay Sremeonmearetsc ake SoG si fas 215.307 90, 643 100, 832 45,049 88,778 S2rone 
URING Sis, ae ee Rie 210,727" 96, 469° 77, 8472 43, 6877 67, 4827 34, 041 
UCT aoe etc o Cee 3 eee 235, 602) 110, 746) 86, 824 50,519 73,561 41,398 





“)Preliminary subject to revision 
tRevised. 
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TABLE D-3—PLACEMENTS EFFECTED, BY INDUSTRY AND BY SEX, DURING 
JULY 1963 


(Source: National Employment Service, Unemployment Insurance Commission) 

















Change 

Industry Group Male Female Total from 
July 1962 
Agriculture, Fishing, Trapping....................--.---s2eeee- 14,608 10 ,307 24,915 —6,280 
BOreStry ce eee ea eee aictones 2930 39 2 5969 — 330 
Mining, Quarrying and Oil Wells.......................-2.000: 839 69 908 -—- 
Metal Mining iy. Oe See ew et emer ae ea ere 453 11 464 — 1387 
Piels:, eo a ee ce ca ee oe ree ote oes 148 30 178 + 55 
NonsMetalsMining icy sees ie enlaces ae arene ereaetstarense Piece eters ioe 146 2 148 + 54 
Quarrying, Clay and Sandubits: s.csscsee sence ree cea eisai 35 3 38 — 49 
Prospecting sce serie tate a ekis oe ote eo eee nec Eee 57 23 80 + 2 
Manufacturing (052. 4..- cb screens <6 dea ce amnnns cee eke wie ties sietere 13 ,856 9 ,382 23 5238 —2 278 
Moodsiand Beverages... errs «caer cee cess = sine Gee sie eis 2 stare 2,692 3,888 6, 580 + 513 
Tobaccomnd Lobaceo eroducts:..5. eee eens + ae eee ee are 9 23 32 — 116 
Rubber Protects... eae cess owe 6 ee ees es at iets ook 94 54 148 — 24 
[eather ProGuets..2. Ames ote cuits he aieere ts crores ern terre 103 223 326 — 167 
Textile Products (except clothing) 444 338 782 — 149 
Clothing; Gextilevand:iur)i Se | ..4) eee ae os om see eee ie aioe 312 1,749 2,061 — 482 
Wood. Productstasc cece teed nite ae ra aee cnc Made Seca ches 1,878 240 2,118 — 266 
Paper: Products stoi. circ ot eet oo he Ne Aa oo ol Sinus cee Reatsiene eg 17221 324 1,545 + 192 
Printing, Publishing and Allied Industries..................... 397 439 836 — 149 
Lromand | Steel:Broducts teers... iene eee ae eee oar 2,683 358 3,041 — 935 
FEransporvatiom Mui pmienteesssca de. ceca Ge celiteeeer as ee 1,545 220 1,765 — 223 
INon-PerrouseMetall Productetes...arcnee seeeeces eet ee mone ee 611 159 770 — 135 
Hlectrical Apparatus and supplies ec ees tes acc ase eee nee 397 463 860 — 149 
INon=VWetallieiMineral seroductss.. 45 ems on cess eee re 537 112 649 — 1388 
Products o1 Petroleum and Goal acme as gece cecie sei nnioes 92 11 103 + 1 
Chemical: Products...) tees 6 de eee ane esi oe cet 396 290 686 + 33 
Miscellaneous Manufacturing Industries.................-...00- 445 491 936 — 134 
CONSURUCTION Ae eerie aie ee ce era oe nee eee nee eer eee 12 ,102 253 12,355 —3,492 
Genera liContractors teece ceo nee or ee Tae tee 7,697 167 7,864 —2,958 
Special TradeiContractors.c; cscstk eas tee ole eee 4,405 86 4,491 — 534 
Transportation, Storage and Communication.................. 5,665 394 6,059 —2,660 
LTANSPOCtatlon meee ree eae eee re ee eee 5, 202 226 5,428 —2,407 
STORAGE neon. one tceerce © Sete a Rte eines teen (ta et Cn a eee 359 66 425 — iI7 
Communica tion went. sia ere ones are ee ee 104 102 206 — 136 
Public Utility: Operation 3.4.4. <2-« seen ee d- s e 312 62 374 — 140 
Trades. 5. 25468 fo erie an oe eee eos Se a eee 7,965 5 532 13 ,497 —1,457 
WWDOLGRIG oe ie cere kre wees oe ckies sos as See ge oe eee 3,470 1,791 5,261 — 445 
UG ta TR ere peer n ctnok Meret tee Ss Mi nat ane ns eee Re 4,495 3,741 8,236 —1,012 
Finance, Insurance and Real Estate.........................0.- 537 1,059 1,596 — 196 
Service....... Pe TOS Geen eA Gen ore es, Ct erie ieee: RET? 14,747 14,301 29 ,048 —3,055 
Commiunityson Rublic Service: sede eee. seen eee oes. nee ee 775 1,224 1,999 — 465 
Government Servi cose eateries eiteteirsitecraan errant ee toe 3,575 946 4,521 + 96 
Recreation: Servigesr. «+. 0.5 -SUbeMewr = sds.sms Geen 6 on Lae Re 2,664 283 2,947 + 105 
Business Servide ack suxcco ees soiree rrr eens deck ania 2,991 1,018 4,009 —1,155 
Personal Service see see ero oe eae ea eee ee te ce 4,742 10, 830 15,572 —1,636 
GRAND; TOTAL. ee eee oe eee ios bce 73,061 41 ,398 114,959 —19,963 





NOTE: Revised figures for placements effected during June in the Agriculture, Fishing 
and Trapping industry group, published in the August issue, are as follows: Male 10,661, 
Female 6,202, Total 16,863. Change from June 1962 is +1,859. 
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TABLE D-4—REGISTRATIONS FOR EMPLOYMENT, BY OCCUPATION AND BY SEX, 
AS AT JULY 31, 1963 


(Source: National Employment Service, Unemployment Insurance Commission) 








F Registrations for Employment 
Occupational Group 





Male Female Total 

Professional & Managerial Workers...o..0 0.000.600 060000000 oes sie-e ociveaaeee 9,049 2,271 11,320 
KGS IOTICAIAW Or OTS se rerterg ss sierocssaye sie 6 Sclerosis Ga cS Sinisa ANS da See 17,693 43,475 61,168 
SALCSAVVOLK CIS meme coerce sieve ares hoses craters oh snus, aisle Re taag areef estas 7,287 14, 467 21,754 
Personal & Domestic Service WorkerS..............cccccscccccvscccceces 26, 548 21,689 48, 237 
GAIN en ae emi reiaae Teena as ces calee sc slers Nels tls cose, cra erasers otihee thesayarasahais 896 10 906 
NoTICO Une IS hing mEOrestryn (luxy lOPs) tects ¢ acicte eietecicse y ae nla rebels 5,718 967 6,685 
Slillediandusemi-s killed WOrkerss o.. ssece 6 ce ve cece: aes citts © oe clacrcre sion 85,169 14, 456 99,625 
Food and kindred products (incl. tobacco)................ssseeeeeee 854 422 1,276 

PRO xtA LES MCLOUMUT GH CUC sa cerser sels cts eis e-o eines pahein SPs teieite tomer rasta ars 1,800 8,070 9,870 

PA periand MUI Der DLOMUCES. «2. oes. a yan See 0 30 Obes Hane, ob S4ipield tee 6,911 118 7,029 
nl pepapeG Nel sprim cng) cee ccce\sicts cic hel ielsivisiaselows oie etre vissersi oekacass che, ae 961 343 1,304 
Weathergancdplen thercproGUCts. ccc aslec a «\deteaysverrene soe ote here teres ae iaterre ome 811 769 1,580 
Stone mc avec c ASS PLOGUCLS. ...cc.cacre oe oereiolass ajecisie Cerne eee n s/oienciow are 218 31 249 
MMR GOMADM I Stary oo crs cute ooo cuss AO hoa ac anc te Ot oie SOAS abi 12,642 1936 13, 878 
IDIOT |: 6 atts BEERS Oe OSE Gtr OEE & ORO ee eee ata 1,730 1,300 3,030 
ALANS POLL ACIONVe Gul PIMeM Grewia slerarain cts ees siazeieie sieco ote a aie oisKe or laaterole, oo 1,607 46 1,653 

1 BIN OTR 5 55 Hs ie ooe EOS EG COORONG GIRS: So bc GOR e LR a cian eee enna mee 1,690 —_ 1,690 

CS ONSULUC LONE Prot Te eater ce stevia sate. ose ote co ePeias tes ais toe teiete vis @ ieee Ioes: « 14,940 4 14,944 
PLrANSpPOLtasioni(exCepuSCHINeN) cass «ce, blers'o.c icles oot eiiee meee cleiets 15, 984 104 16,088 
Commuunrestionsicc PUbIG ULL IGuy,. ac cn vessels as ciehers hee ete eis oie electors 506 8 514 
PLATA CLANGESEL VICE stan ares sisi eicic.c-ctere a nsheitotnsiele ou yonie ea ete ins a6 alee 3,732 1,140 4,872 
Othermskiliediand semi-skilled. .cccs: sista wenieisscidtes casemate eineas 14, 447 643 15,090 
IPGIROO, nod cand GOO AO TROOP SORT GO CR CAR CU OCmnrS aa nacre ay 1,695 215 1,910 
PND LEM MICOS) aer rae Taye nce io retsc dare seve reiclsi also eter tersisisvskallastlor’, field siuiete’ # avsteiaeie dus 4,641 if 4,648 
Nein Kall Pe Chios OLS Meeker Sets tes crete corse os cyatere sce aie trons Gus fanitls-e oreo ieis ov SY RIN 88,675 25,015 113,690 
IGOGESTICMCODACCOMY netteh cio ciccrele cities (eieoais aie trlefochels es aie eheieieisie a oalefe cote 3,321 6,193 9,514 
Him Derecw UA Sr PrOduUCtSme menses cc ¢ cicocistarexo(eraicrciel «1 1a.¢ sislela's sce sie a iehe afc 5, 888 328 6,216 
IMO OLAS OLAS Ses a RPO ROE OO CIOS te tte DEORE: Tae GOI arr Cea 3,927 485 4,412 
COOTRPTNOTIONS 64.06 Bnet aS ISAs ee nO De Ce Sarees ane 33,565 _ 33,565 
@themunsicdllediworkers ence stcctecs ce ects cclewiciia sch ep sec sce ¢ cate ae 41,974 18,009 59, 983 
GRAND AT O DATS. pec sce lore ote akelaysrarie cre hes See NaF ewig ace she Me 241 ,035 122 350 363 385 


4) Preliminary—subject to revision. 
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TABLE D-5—REGISTRATIONS FOR EMPLOYMENT, BY LOCAL OFFICE AREAS, 
AT JULY 31, 1963 


(Source: National Employment Service, Unemployment Insurance Commission) 








Office 


Newfoundland................... 
Comer: Brook ja.n.ceine.cs aes eee 
(Granciabigilsiean nen mes eee ecto 
GAO Sic eat eee ce ser trate 


Prince Edward Island............ 
Charlottetawnrne. so. dateh. seer 
SuwraMiersrd|els . inv de weiss eaters 


Nova Scotiaatis. cess. shes cee 
ASCITES Unc epasie hacen eickie ee ee 
Bridgewater nempesysisne sen eee 
Elia aha 7s mer ean reres wins ts ac hey eee 
WEMWICINIGSS | erccctacsenie octave sre eee cama 
Kentivill eva aac ectceawnac eee 
AVELDOOM Reema ere erties 
iINe@w: GlaszOwrsceye-ce ee fel siel serene 
vo) rv boed an ORs | Wea a CRE eBo wno ae 
SivGne yas sesame avec career 


JETUTCO He ace At es ere rere Ite 
Vario thw tas ae aac Ceres 


New Brunswick.................. 
Bathurst aie meen cae nee he eee 
Campbellton feceons. sso here 
Bydanindstonn agree tk eee 
INE CEPECUOIIN. ne serait terse ete 
IMinGO. eeu ah ens cone eee 


INGWCastle: tn. tte nach ee 
Saiib GON As sees ae eee 
St: Stephen? -paposc. seek ee 
DISSEX Sc) oe ee eee ene 


Woodstock =. octtucn oon .ae oe 


Bocking haan eens eer eee 
(Caisapscd (Gen. eee enn oe 
Chandlers. | iivere ue aen tne re 


Dolbeautes eee ee 


Marnh aimee ere ae ae ee eee 


WaceMiéraniticacrs. rua eine 
dar Malo gies eens. cha cee 


Mia rope -3...raene eines oe ae 


MOntMAgIIy, . eee tener 
Montréal) pc ort hn eee 


Québec cesses eee ase Lee 


Rivisrerduy loupe. .0.ee ee ee 
TUOUCEV SL Peer tee cei ee eee ee 
ROUY Tani ere aie aaa es 
Ste. Agathe des Monts........... 
St. Anne de Bellevue............ 
Stes nGreseusen aa. eee es, 


Stan Canteen ccate can cere ees 
Sep tslles tac ema is hae 


Slawinl samen nine ee 
DPRETDLOOKE taneiae ces center ein 


852 





Registrations 
a) Previous 

Year 
July 31, | July 31, 

1963 1962 
8,157 7,691 
1,214 2,441 
591 625 
6,352 4,625 
1,217 1,328 
540 700 
677 628 
12,318 13,181 
545 640 
459 561 
4,060 3,977 
223 267 
1,039 1,045 
190 332 
1,523 1,500 
444 548 
1, 886 2,380 
565 668 
816 720 
568 543 
11,416 11,079 
890 835 
797 844 
634 773 
1,199 1,218 
234 455 
2,902 2), 055 
887 917 
2,711 2o20 
475 324 
275 190 
412 443 
121,222 | 109,770 
1,568 1, 807 
291 290 
391 430 
1,178 906 
490 407 
548 751 
977 1,136 
2101 1,870 
324 275 
942 735 
py fs) 1,425 
278 326 
229 299 
689 701 
1,590 1,696 
2,043 1,600 
3,045 2,587 
2,200 2,151 
417 428 
435 386 
606 526 
562 692 
1,611 1, 496 
740 703 
429 475 
356 274 
633 999 
400 431 
762 785 
50,541 42,052 
542 465 
653 599 
8, 851 9, 227 
1, 267 1,682 
oie iis 
1,019 1,274 
1,981 1,646 
241 218 
673 541 
1,700 1, 422 
1,220 1,410 
2,326 1,978 
1,554 1,009 
ils ils} 1,088 
2,849 2,686 

3, 878 3,662 | 








Registrations 
Office a) Previous 
Year 
JUlivcol med Uivaa ts 
1963 1962 
Quebec—Concluded 
Sorell. So peste eaiea ae eee 1,083 927 
‘Thetionad Mines cement emer 1,342 1,001 
‘Trois-Rivietess. occ ee eee 3,556 3,492 
Val a’ Oree ree aarti 1,530 1, 282 
Malley field; qae>- aca eceneen 2,026 1,386 
VAIGCOTIA VIG ee eo eteeoe eee 1,374 Ne ike 
VilleiSt. Georges... ohease 1,162 1,230 
Ontario... Aces oe ee 127,555 | 117,216 
AINPTIOINS cee eee eee 206 188 
Barrie oe tae otic oat ee ree 832 940 
Bellevillet. = nee ceeeee 1,393 1,014 
Bracebridgeyan.ceee sti mearenie 274 379 
BTAMUDLON, syste toe te eee oe 1,635 1,091 
Brantiord s.e.cnsee ees eee 1,674 1,896 
Brockvillea52 ee eee 306 427 
Carleton Placer. sme eee 268 162 
Cha thant tee. ee eee eee 2,430 2,380 
Cobourgt tae eee eee 766 882 
@olling woodem. create 617 380 
Corvyalll 56h bene eee eee 1, 482 SAVE 
Mllotiake 2a een ee eee 306 309 
MOrteHiries..< see een tee eee 492 338 
Hort Hrancesyac eee nee 180 241 
ortaWilliam? eae ee eee 1,203 1,145 
Galt 4h sore ee eee 829 839 
Gansnoduce eae eee 126 154 
GoderiGhisn:. aeatect ose eee: 213 267 
Gniel phir crete eee 1,094 15129 
Jtamiltont 2s escent eee eas 8,723 7,980 
Hawkesbury. 2080s; eee 340 280 
Kapuskacin paysite tte ee 643 640 
Kenora, t% ieee oe ee eee 356 353 
Kingstontt ete ere ee 1,339 1,592 
Kirkland tuakeses aan ce tees 618 485 
Katchener.= weh:eo. ce 2,246 2,014 
eamunie tones eeeer ee ieee 972 651 
Lindsay? ac eset ara ee oe 698 739 
Listowel. cane here eee eee eee 184 173 
Tiondons joe ea ee ee eee 3, 483 3,270 
bong Branch eee eee 3,016 2,599 
Midiandl ations Bo. 3 eee eee ee 437 382 
INaDATeE. sto ats eee eee 259 229 
New, liskeard ea) sae. eee een 316 354 
Ne witiarketmassa. se ee eee rene 933 1, 202 
Niagara: Biallg.p caee cee eee 1,199 1, 222 
North Bay as. ct cence een ere 684 681 
Oakville: SA et te ee eee 665 497 
Orillia, oe Aree ete ee ee 618 449 
Oshiwacetro: eee eee 10, 850 8,597 
Ottawa pate es eRe Oe 4,555 3,765 
Owen Sound samen eee erent 908 813 
Parry. Soun dena eee ee 160 294 
Pembroke. 3 3a ere 801 908 
Perth:s: on erect. atin ane 327 338 
Peterborough). 1 2%. oe 1,894 2,084 
Picton si, Seek: eee. a eee 127 125 
PorteAnthursencep ate ee eee 1, 267 1,250 
iPortu@olborie sqm eee OL7 524 
Prescotts cence eee 437 376 
Rentrew .2)-2eesecne ce: See 341 219 
Sty Catharines ere ieee 4,813 4,438 
St. homias ese ey eee eee 657 731 
Samia. 3 See ee eee 1,549 1,360 
Saultiste. VMarieusenn eee eee 1,564 US ealy 
Simcoe taut eee ee 1,598 1,913 
SlouxsLookouwt seme a ee eee 109 
Smiths Mallsq-caene ase eee 248 342 
Stratford): its. ee cee 465 576 
Sulrgeon Hall sae eee eee 432 477 
Sudburysiasteecoo ee eee 3, 805 1,790 
APillsoniourg teen cere eee 725 849 
Timamins) 4.07 ee eee 1, 230 1,113 
Totont0s, <shannteee ee eee 28, 424 25,637 
‘Trenton *e.cct nt eee 647 587 
Walkerton) (45.00 eee 312 429 
Wallaceburg. eee een 610 Gye 
Welland: 2:25. 2:.40e Ne a eee 1,913. 1,493 
Westoniens s -nicter « tain 2, 876 2,573 
Windsores.2 eet ieee eee 8, 875 9,424 
Woodstock.:.0:.caeveee ce tenes 573 572 
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TABLE D-5—REGISTRATIONS FOR EMPLOYMENT, BY LOCAL OFFICE AREAS, 
AT JULY 31, 1963 


(Source: National Employment Service, Unemployment Insurance Commission) 
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Registrations Registrations 
Office (1) Previous Office (1) Previous 
Year Year 
July 31, | July 31, July 31, | July 31, 
1963 1962 1963 1962 
ManitoD ase res ee eee eis 15 ,635 12,817 || British Columbia................. 38, 756 37,292 
SPAT LOM eter serer a aie) cre ois ss raereca yagi axe 808 956 Thallium eee mee ye ieie ciate aeseererriete 616 710 
ID Aion neccme came NOOmo meeoOOCks 464 461 Courtenavienadnassnctunoutss sone 504 779 
AGREE Relat ve verdefcids wate a 141 129 @ranbroo eateseiadee Gest hese aes 500 562 
Portage la Prairie 465 515 Mawson Oreeksvgae. «ccs acts nen 971 909 
EE HGP asa Coe ee toe cei os 184 209 Duncan Sean eee ne ee 515 831 
AWM DEED CS) Maver starstafe, ocho aah) ace. a-elsiers 12,973 10,547 Kamil OOpsanaee aretha. crore os 792 726 
GGL a win alcs weer truth yeceseccics terete ObRee re 633 496 
Saskatchewan...............-.--- 8,349 8,616 L.G aa badts | Peete so ee Ree amar cae 84 83 
ID SHEE sett. b cic outs, cements ce 119 151 Mission (Git yin a aesretereueisy cusses 521 658 
PAN GyclmMinstere settee ates sce «2 12 126 INE VahineO eee neem Meee oC Uaioe oar 653 895 
IM@one JAW cae eile stesisr ice od 653 624 INGISON sa et Pcigooais eee eens 438 410 
North Battleford 556 433 News Westminster... ......sm ease 5, 355 5,821 
IBEINCSTA LOGE: s Ae ater alii see ake os 1, 267 973 Pentietonts ean knee 745 735 
[HGR oo ane deo nude coe Geena aide 2,808 2,528 Por teAl Pernt eric eversnseiteeperscrie 551 580 
SHSICaOOM Ah jtie Mime Aeterna «aches 1,916 2,537 Prince Georgesr minsccuecista bree: 1,032 989 
Swit: @urrent. cesses ee cates. «s/s 217 323 Ierince Ruper lem cnrecu tei ner 662 484 
\Wienidellsiy 5g0 98665 05 .0dodnedae Ber 110 147 elahise\te) ln ape ng ae Ree Ooo aT 277 234 
BVO TP KGOR Sette cA HO wt oaie le wise 25 591 774 @iresneleccpeemts. seven ibe ae 461 576 
MCSE pe te es ce See Aree cere 529 452 
VNU Sc eee Geen c atom on ciate Ake 19,369 18 ,869 Witt COUV GES sa this cactus 19,061 16,819 
IBEW TAT Woidets 6 5 See Oe ore cima Hoe 261 303 WeENON Ee tere ae dates aceon ere 700 834 
Galvanycten cost pre sera. eae 6, 103 5,816 ViGbOL ae ate ee trace ee craters + 2,873 2,449 
Drum he lleras 4 des asia sina stots tee 219 295 Whitehorse iad s facts us ler neeaiaes 283 260 
AEE GLIA GIN OME myers erste © See Siete wee 9,290 9,078 
BEWG ke) ices Soa a AO ee ee 168 SHON MOAMAM Beaks cca caine ee eect 363,394 | 337,859 
(GT ANC OMETAITION soudleiice ne errie = oe 707 592 
Leth bridgev. S22 258sescnacses <r 1,064 1,129 Vs eae sev clario wikis sieccieyerbetey emacs 241,040 224, 452 
Medicine Elatresase ees cif cies sarees 735 587 
SCE Ce lee eae creer nieve he iets 822 717 HIGTAALER Sy ateew cio Soe a eteieen oncracecters 122, 354 113, 407 








(1) Preliminary subject to revision. 
) Includes 268 registrations reported by the Magdalen Islands local office. 
(3) Winnipeg includes Sioux Lookout as of November 1, 1962. 
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EK—Unemployment Insurance 


Unemployment insurance statistics are concerned with numbers of persons covered by 
insurance and claimants for benefit at Unemployment Insurance Commission local 
offices. The data are compiled in the Unemployment Insurance Section, DBS from 
information supplied by the UIC. For further information regarding the nature of the 
data see Technical Note, page 856. 


TABLE E-1—ESTIMATES OF THE INSURED POPULATION UNDER THE 
UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE ACT 


Sources: Statistical Report on the Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, DBS 











End of: Total Employed Claimants 
an Ms yA cic. oa ecatane arom area ote nhc ee ee 5. eee 3, 963, 000 3,692,100 270, 900 
a Apel LP 5 cin re yaderanevaleheneie ore rons tale Giotto Ris ee. 4,149,000 3,583, 100 565,900 
Mar CHa rok. cies terornte wrananch ceisharclekomteroucars MORE ae ee as 4,223,000 3,537,700 685, 300 
February 4,246, 000 3,525, 500 720,500 
January 4,241,000 3,537,900 703, 100 
2—December 4,212,000 3,620,000 592,000 
se Re niber 4,094, 000 3,719, 800 374, 200 
October 3,991,000 3,746,900 244,100 
September 3,977,000 3,779, 200 197, 800 
AU BUSES gs wcarsiaevrsterere tere orc onde tarevemnitc SARTO ea ee 3,995,000 3,796,300 198,700 
aD UU Fie deters sararovace taretoxaiovors ate vale icyerleti ai cloxs =: oe ee ee. 3,976, 000 3,764,000 212,000 
BUDO! Me ag p.o os kiseraheronis wine wrerglee titel ohh, Chae ine a mae bere 3,954, 000 3,739,700 214,300 
IND EUV sot hie Sesteier eves eve oravagavacs felons teers eens aR RT ee eae 3, 889, 000 8,625,100 263, 900 


——_- --—_———————— 


TABLE E-3—INITIAL AND RENEWAL CLAIMS FOR BENEFIT, BY PROVINCE, 
JUNE 1963 


Source: Statistical Report on the Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, DBS 


e—e—=——=e@®@—000——@OOD@aD@T*s#sCoa@@(“$wowwTzwooTTW9TT9]CTH0TC0D eee 
: Disposal of Claims and Claims Pending 
Claims filed at Local Offices at Radon 











Province Total | Entitled | _ Not 
Total* Tnitial Renewal | Disposed to re Pending 

oft Benefit Fenest 
Newfoundland ja....2:cceoeeee eek 2,008 1,480 528 1,959 920 1,039 960 
Prince Edward Island............. 304 198 106 273 192 81 113 
INGVAS COLA wy eae ee eee gene oe 3,544 2,666 878 3,028 2,057 971 1,425 
New Brunswick... oss senee ee 2,607 1,764 843 2,875 1,981 894 767 
Quebec ck sae ae pee te 27,136 17, 283 9,853 28,015 19,314 8,701 10, 503 
Ontarions see its seer 29,729 18,721 11, 008 29, 850 20,158 9,692 10,519 
Manitobate sea. .fhe eee nee 2,804 1,993 811 2,948 1,966 982 990 
Saskatchewan: ac. . beeen ane 1,290 923 367 1,353 857 496 477 
Atbertawey teu ike wes uy eee st 3,925 2,631 1,294 4,016 2,694 lpoze 1,782 

British Columbia 

(incl. Yukon Territory)......... 9, 455 5,959 3,496 9,985 6, 462 3,523 2,553 
Total, Canada, June 1963...... 82, 802 53, 618 29,184 84,302 56,601 27,701 30, 089 
Total, Canada, May 1963...... 122,911 85, 696 37,215 137, 289 106, 845 30, 444 31,589 
Total, Canada, June 1962...... 93, 484 59,216 34,268 97,652 65,781 31,871 27,216 


i a eae 


* In addition, revised claims received numbered 31,169. 


t In addition, 32,212 revised claims were disposed of. Of these, 2,821 were special requests not granted and 2,136 
appeals by claimants. There were 8,298 revised claims pending at the end of the month. 
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TABLE E-2—CLAIMANTS CURRENTLY REPORTING TO LOCAL OFFICES BY NUM- 
BER OF WEEKS ON CLAIM, PROVINCE AND SEX, AND PERCENTAGE POSTAL, 
JUNE 28, 1963 


(Counted on last working day of the month) 
Source: Statistical Report on the Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, DBS 





Number of weeks on claim J 29 
Py aumes Total (based on 20 per cent sample) Percent- 1962 ’ 
and Sex claimants age total 

1-4 5-13 14-26 SLY Postal | claimants 

GAIN ANDAULRS. ORE. : PINE ack 220,260 82,426 62,749 47,631 27,454 31.6 214,311 
IMA STS Eo ce ee eteadncuck ass aso 142,117 55, 592 40,781 28,980 16,764 33.5 136, 524 

UG MUATG Ese nee ce cine: 78,143 26, 834 21,968 18,651 10,690 28 77,787 
Newfoundland... .........- 6,230 EY 1,630 2,058 810 68.1 6,678 
LSE ee eee: 5,319 1,460 1,412 1,752 695 70.8 5,633 
Memalet....eeer test see 916 277 218 306 115 52.6 1,045 
Prince Edward Island 805 297 221 173 114 60.1 749 
SLO saeehes Bee eees | Sate 491 163 159 111 58 66.2 466 
lteitleed. a MebosMbadese 314 134 62 62 56 50.6 283 
INOveusCOllagectyen. 2 ores 11,307 3,702 3,463 2,538 1,604 37.9 10,181 
Ble reee ee cee ntccnrc te 8,578 2,941 Qe Toll 1,789 1,097 36.8 7,582 
Blemalemiacttee vox cee 2,729 761 712 749 507 41.4 2,599 
(Nie wa acum swil Clan saaiiicee: 9,295 2,453 3,651 2,000 1,191 49.6 8,568 
Male tae a. Shia. . aol ee 6,786 1, 807 ou0s2 1.275 50.5 6,185 
Henman oe reese ers 2,509 646 619 725 519 47.0 2,383 
Quebecks. ire 4... Rt 69,712 27,128 20,479 14, 109 7,996 29.2 66,079 
UMN eS al See See eats oem 47 , 239 18, 925 13,721 9 647 4,946 30.9 43,579 
Wena lew Ment. 22,473 8, 208 6,758 4,462 3,050 25.6 22,500 
Ontariousy vatec eres oc 71,046 28,677 19, 244 13, 647 9,478 PAST 71,161 
IMS eae aehe eater aiocotinctevere 41,055 emo 10,673 7,216 5,405 DB as 40,914 
Pomalezry...s29 eet 29,991 10,916 8,571 6,431 4,073 23.9 30, 247 
Manitoba: Se aoe nee teat 10, 803 4,045 2,876 S202 620 28.7 9, 890 
Males tateroontes aps tiss 7,002 2,813 1,862 1,996 331 24.7 6,168 
ITOK: ae Ge ea 3,801 1,282 1,014 1,266 289 aay Ik 3,722 
Saskatchewan. secenidasni 4,535 1,290 1,209 1,243 793 43.1 5,010 
Malai Noeiaih cs Noaioe 2,457 636 734 574 513 48.0 2,861 
Moemale es. cw ae. 2te 2,078 654 475 669 280 afc) 2,149 

A Dertacetater tei: sees ci. : 12,089 3,651 3,626 3, 504 1,308 63.1 11,983 
Malet. 2th ateees 8,162 2,611 2,497 2,240 814 67.7 7,928 

JE acttl ies Oe: 5 ae tye bare road 1,040 1,129 1,264 494 53.6 4,055 
British Columbia 24, 433 9,446 6,350 5, 097 3,540 25.0 24,012 
[Mini cre tet ssy Mes erepeisuers.® 15,028 6,475 3,940 2,380 7 ORS} 28.1 15, 208 
Hoemalaseer eee ceee te 9, 405 2,971 2,410 Petey 1,307 19.9 8,804 





* The bulk of the cases in this group were on claim from 27-39 weeks. 
Note: Values less than 50 subject to relatively large sampling variability. 


TABLE E-4—BENEFIT PAYMENTS, BY PROVINCE, JUNE 1963 


Source: Statistical Report on the Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, DBS 


oa 
Weeks 0 
Province Paid* Benefit 
Paid 
$ 
sig eee re ene ee ale cee a ca re a Pe 
Ea temmvsliang tk pee od SoU wed See BS oR ERBRS soho bse otebencsccdroccudeemnaptC i 20,527 472,494 
Divas iehaene Iba bob sotadn SoU eeanomol dso bobonoeu choy ccoyoUroduoOnoUuO GUSTO o aE Dian 55,286 
INTO COLL ee te ete eine cite aciarels Wholeiaiale siararmleisicie = «= pls SRR CEE 35, 135 775,591 
INVavg BRT A ALCS. ono 6 Oa o bole DOs OHO Felon Ao ono p Sein ie ciemiOG DD Ond a DOnGr a cor gn 30, 902 699, 580 
CRRA ORE Tee EE CII Sete ire nt wre oc ry ee ae a ce a ae 217,013 5,254,471 
(OTMSTIASD. . wooo aa nly o Ane G cpm eto teu Mia ea AOebigio Omics cir oid o MOT aaa Gia marc CEO ci 213, 626 5,000,344 
WIRE TA Site, auc salon Asda noe onde bb AAO OS oan en Coco NONE COC OCeOnOn si wicnOOCCr aOR GE Sua mr 30, 855 718, 058 
Riva ercira arb Wh, 4a 45 Shoo bana osad79 PO dd On NUD DD AUUnt Ans DOO CONO0 > COT MnmOC oC aumTG cg 15,702 357,779 
INT oc eae veh Sen See aicie oinin ee Sigto DISS karla sod Cie Ga COU OO ce Ra Uae a eae ae 37, 968 939,939 
British Columbia (including Yukon Territory)..........-.+2:ssecrseesere er eeee cess 70,763 1,713,352 
atal Canada, Prue 1008 aussie artic ween 1 eaiginie tee esse the wae reese wee 675, 263 15, 9886, 894 
Potals Cumada, May 100. cen + «spear amie otio min iewinne ne sieigiaie «ermine 8a 0ie 1,705, 628 41,146,612 
Potala Canada, June 10025 2. caves t sn erage asians sabes ss meas eee nr oe ti 797,975 18,709,179 


* “‘Weeks paid”’ represents the total of complete and partial weeks of benefit paid during the month. 
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Technical Note to ‘'E” Tables 


Under the Unemployment Insurance Act 
contact between the claimant and _ the 
Unemployment Insurance Commission is 
made through a network of local offices. The 
statistics in Tables E-2 to E-4 relate mainly 
to local office claim operations. 

Upon separation from employment, a 
person wishing to file a claim for benefit 
applies to the nearest local office of the 
Commission in person or by mail. An ap- 
plication for employment is taken by the 
Employment Branch of the local office and, 
if a suitable vacancy exists, a referral is 
made. If suitable employment is not avail- 
able, a claim for benefit is taken by the 
Insurance Branch. 

If the person applying for benefit has had 
no previous entitlement established, an 
initial claim will be taken and entitlement 
computed, otherwise a renewal claim will 
be filed. Initial and renewal claims thus con- 
stitute an advance notice by a claimant that 
he wishes to draw benefit. In some cases 
where employment is found immediately, 
however, the claimant may not return to 
prove unemployment. 

The total of initial and renewal claims 
(Table E-3) thus approximates the number 
of new separations from insured employ- 
ment during a month. To the extent that 
an initial claim is taken from a person who 
has exhausted his benefit and seeks re-estab- 
lishment of further credits, the total 
would, however, constitute an overstatement 
of the volume of new separations. 

Claims in the category “entitled to bene- 
fit’ include initial claims established on 
which no disqualification was imposed, and 
renewal claims allowed, no disqualification. 
Claims “not entitled to benefit” consist of 
failures on initial claims due to insufficient 
contributions, and, in addition, disqualifica- 


tions imposed on either initial or renewal 
claims. Claims not completely processed at 
the end of a month are shown as pending. 

Claimants are required to report weekly, 
except postal claimants, who may report 
every two weeks. Data on claimants cur- 
rently reporting to local offices are obtained 
from a count of individual unemployment 
registers in the current file at the month-end 
(Table E-2). Once a claim is taken, the 
document on which the record of current 
activity is maintained is placed in the cur- 
rent file and becomes dormant only after 
the scheduled reporting pattern has been 
broken twice in succession. The count of 
weeks of proved insured unemployment is 
begun again simultaneously with a new 
renewal claim and with initial claims, 
except those representing re-computation of 
additional credits. In these latter cases, the 
count is cumulated from the claim taken 
at the time the employment terminated. 

Information on payments (Table E-4) is 
provided by Treasury offices of the Unem- 
ployment Insurance Commission and relates 
to payments made during a month. In some 
cases, however, the compensated unemploy- 
ment would have occurred in a prior month. 
Data cover partial as well as complete weeks 
of unemployment. 

Estimates of the insured population 
(Table E-1) are based on a count of persons 
either working in insured employment or 
on claim at June 1 each year. Monthly 
estimates are based on the June count of 
persons employed projected, by industry, 
using employment indexes from Employ- 
ment and Payrolls (Employment Section, 
Labour Division, D.B.S.). To these employ- 
ment data are added the number of claim- 
ants reported at month end, as described 
above. 
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F—Prices 


TABLE F-1—TOTAL AND MAIN COMPONENTS OF THE CONSUMER PRICE INDEX 
1957 Weighted 
(1949 =100) 


Calculated by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


Total Food 





1059S Yeo rence ae ociens oso 127.2 12202 
J OGU SY Gar ert eee os sae vs Bae 128.4 122.6 
NO GIE=eViGR Te meee. treet steaeueeus 129.2 124.0 
1962=— Vien baw ce ewes ed: 130.7 126.2 
1962 —— ANI OUSi et Snaeiis aeeula ae 131.4 128.4 
DepvemDer seme st pc. 131.0 126.8 
Octobebeeeun nce eas. 1316 Ee 
INO VEIN Delors vas snc cae 131.9 Pilla 
Wecemiber wae sre eee: 131.9 127.8 
LOGS VanUAT AP eee tae. roo. 132.0 129.0 
IRE DEUS V cease ees egs @ sos eel 129.4 
Wiigelokes. Ss 4 ae Se Soares ie earall 128.9 
7 oR ial hl, 132.3 128.9 
IW hich tan hoon oe) 2 ae & Sins 128.53 
ARETE Ce poet arly Seni 2 8 ane BE 132.8 129.7 
djl ide Rom ough v Reg oie & ono 132.5 
EX TIO US Gee Rae ire Biss, ene ore 133.9 BRI 


131. 


132. 
133. 
134, 


135. 
135. 
135. 
135. 
135. 


135. 
135. 
136. 
136. 
136. 
136. 
135. 
136. 


o wn © Cor 


womeoodoocrcoess NID PRR 





109. 
ry. 
112. 
113. 


112. 
113. 
115. 
116. 
115. 


114. 
114. 
115. 
115. 
115. 
116. 
115. 
115. 





Housing | Clothing 


SONOONDOnN waoownl On or (>) “I 











Health 
Transpor- and 
tation Personal 

Care 
140.5 151.0 
141.1 154.8 
140.6 1o5e3 
140.4 158.3 
140.8 158.2 
140.3 158.2 
139.9 160.0 
140.6 159.8 
140.2 159.8 
139.8 159.8 
139.6 159.9 
139.6 159.9 
139.2 162.1 
140.6 162.6 
140.3 ez ev 
140.7 162.6 
141.0 162.8 











Recre- 
ation 


and 


144, 
145. 


DOWnooanc bw oOom oo oo 


4 


Reading 


Alcohol 


113. 
115. 


ePrmeoOoaoncoeoe ananorc co w io) co 


TABLE F-2—CONSUMER PRICE INDEXES FOR REGIONAL CITIES OF CANADA AT 
THE BEGINNING OF JULY 1963 

















(1949 = 100) 

All-Items Higanie 
meer Food | Housin Cloth- orta- 

July June July & ing geen 

1962 1963 1963 

4) St. John’s, Nfld.} 117.3 120.0 120.9 119.0 10525 112.5 123.6 
1S ents ere COE 130.3 132.0 132.0 128.9 133.0 125.9 138.7 
Saint Wonneyasccere 131.8 134.1 134.0 132.2 ils ia 123.9 145.3 
Montreales eanenc: Lowe: 132.8 133.4 138.3 134.8 107.5 159.8 
Ottawarcencrr a: 131.9 133.8 134.5 133.3 137.0 120.3 152.8 
“MONOD. 2. eee ee 132.6 134.6 135.5 131.9 139.9 121.5 135.4 
NWinnipereaee cso rate 129.5 130.1 130.9 131.5 128.1 120.8 134.3 
Saskatoon-Regina..} 127.9 128.4 129.0 129.4 127.0 129.1 134.6 
Edmonton-Calgary | 126.4 127.6 127.8 125.9 126.8 124.5 129.3 
Vancouver......... 129.8 131.8 t32a0 132.6 134.4 119.8 139.8 


Health | Recrea- 





and tion 
Personal and 
Care | Reading 
156.7 154.1 
163.2 165.7 
187.2 154.1 
169.3 143.4 
169.1 143.0 
159.5 185.6 
174.8 139.5 
145.4 147.1 
164.1 145.7 
150.6 148.8 


oe ee ee ee eS 
N.B. Indexes above measure percentage changes in prices over time in each city and should not be used to compare 


actual levels of prices as between cities. 
(1) St. John’s index on the base June 1951=100. 
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G—Strikes and Lockouts 


Statistical information on work stoppages in Canada is compiled by the Economics 
and Research Branch of the Department of Labour on the basis of reports from the 
Unemployment Insurance Commission. The first three tables in this section cover strikes 
and lockouts involving six or more workers and lasting at least one working day, and 
strikes and lockouts lasting less than one day or involving fewer than six workers but 
exceeding a total of nine men-days. The number of workers involved includes all workers 
reported on strike or locked out, whether or not they all belonged to the union directly 
involved in the disputes leading to work stoppages. Workers indirectly affected, such as 
those laid off as a result of a work stoppage, are not included. For further notes on 
the series see page 103, January issue. 


TABLE G-1—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS, 1958-1963 








Strikes and Lockouts in Existence During Month or Year 
Strikes and |—22—- 


Lockouts Duration in Man-Days 
Month or Year B eginning Strikes and Workers 
me eee Lockouts Involved Man-Days Tet inc, 
Working Time 

LOSS soe o0 cares aren cies tte c Beinee aeave 251 259 111,475 2,816, 850 0.25 
i ee EA Oe Ae ee COME me oe Otome 201 216 95,120 2,226,890 0.19 
TOGO SS ca. hice sees See ee come ema tee 268 274 49,408 738,700 0.06 
Hoc nS cnc Clo cta acd oom cae aneno.: 272 287 97,959 1,335,080 Oza 
L9G 2. ad orace. cit Rech aye Ble Daas ona areieeiasie sc 290 311 74,332 1,417,900 (ela 
1962¢ Tuliyycck mee SATs er ae See erin ste 26 48 16, 867 133,580 0.12 
ANIBUS tse a8 aoe eter Sees okey aera ack 37 57 11,565 74, 380 0.06 
epteniuberi.. ma ceras sone caer: 23 47 10,509 121,930 0.12 
Octoben:2 45. Meer: ns rere ee 22 44 10,031 121,230 0.11 
Novemberts/o.:taacnia et seme esa 29 47 9,525 75,270 0.06 
Wecéimiberk.< ok eek eee eee 14 28 3,565 55,110 0.05 

* LOGS ce) ATU Ys ete eine serait totes Meise sere atsiotere 9 24 4,559 79,780 0.07 
PSDTUST Vicon oaecto nets Gaerne ee 22 Sif 7,002 75,280 0.07 
March ieores vere an titn Sicke eeieer 18 32 5, 207 34, 080 0.03 
PAULL oe eat, hes PA MEET ce cea 25 42 8, 562 47,180 0.05 

Ile yrcsteerte eres. ceoncr ea Sema c cetera seco) a 28 44 6,214 30,300 0.02 

UALTIG Saetee storie ots ole eis Seer fe ese ee 40 63 7,302 78, 400 0.07 

Stil vt etee re eee oon re cen oretene ere 27 61 17,101 181,030 0.15 


* Preliminary. 


TABLE G-2—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS, TABLE G-3—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS, 


JULY 1963, BY INDUSTRY JULY 1963, BY JURISDICTION 
(Preliminary) (Preliminary) 
Strikes : Strikes 

Workers Man- Adah bree Workers Man- 

Industry ete: Involved| Days Jurisdiction be bars die Involved} Days 

HOLESUIY sNews craters aiavorn s [de eee icons Seno a oe oe Newtahdiana 9 93 1.070 
MineS..........+0eeeeeee 4 1,008 14,410 Prince Edward Island. .|........../.cccee000. caedinee 
Manufacturing........... 27 6,409 72,920 oye Pots Foe ee 14 ee AAT PER ora ct site ocd clo tues 
: ew Brunswick...f.. 8. 96s .ce.08 es | 6 See ere 

ee oF gee ie Fa) a a Quebec... &.253-.1..8 0 8 1,636 | 23,240 

ranspn. & utilities..... 6 2,673 6,710 Onteriohe. a: Comme 39 7,870 | 97,780 
ELT aGesent cs tere eae 5 139 1,060 ee TEE Don MOR TE OT Cee Crete Seer eee eee eee 

; askatchewan........... 2 253 1,710 

aoe EYste ise ere Cee etete tele ete lente ee ; See See ce eter a tee - be Alberta: uate eae 9 265 2" 690 

CFVICE.. 0s sees scenes 6 0 British Columbia....... 4 4,693 | 51,230 

ubliericimanistr a tioneeel| seme leesae oer | ketene Hederalessse.e eee 4 2,291 3,310 

All industries....... 61 17,101 181,030 All jurisdictions..... 61 7 lUOut 181,030 
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TABLE G-4—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS INVOLVING 100 OR MORE WORKERS, JULY 1963 











(Preliminary) 
Industry Duration in Starting 
= Man-Days Date Major Issues 
Employer Union Workers me cs 
— Involved ‘Accus |e cereus Resalts 
Location July mulated| 2ation 
Date 
MINES 
Metal , 
Solbec Copper Mines, Steelworkers Loc. 6256 175 | 3,100 | 18,890 | Mar. 1 |Wages, union security, other 
Stratford Centre, Que. (AFL-CIO/CLC) July 26 |benefits in first agreement~ 
11¢ an hr. increase immedi- 
ately, 4¢ July 23, 1964. 
East Malartic Mines and Steelworkers Loc. 4796 720 | 8,860 | 8,860 | July 3 |Wages, check-off, pension 
Barnat Mines, (AFL-C1IO/CLC) July 22 |fund study, union security, 
Norrie, Que. seniority ~ Wage increases, 
granting of check-off, forma- 
tion of committee to study 
wages, insurance, and wel- 
fare benefits. 
MANUFACTURING 
Food and Beverages 
David & Frere, Commerce Employees 529 7,410 | 12,170 | June 17 |Wages, hours~5¢ an hr. in- 
Montreal, Que. Federation (CNT U) July 22 |crease retroactive to May 23, 
1962, 3¢ an hr. on basic rate 
from July 19, 1963, 7¢ from 
May 25, 1964; hours of work 
to be studied. 
Bee Association of B.C., | United Fishermen (Ind.) 4,600 | 49,290 | 49,290 | July 17 |Wages, other benefits~ 
= (So COELS U <a PO des coearese ees 
Metal Fabricating 
Hart & Cooley Ltd., Steelworkers Loc. 3952 105 1,400 | 4,240 | May 22 |Wages, modified incentive 
Fort Erie, Ont. (AFL-CIO/CLC) July 22 |bonus plan~3¢an hr. increase 
on day rate, 2¢ an hr. on in- 
centive bonus. 
Transportation Equipment 3 : 
Northwest Industries, Machinists Loc. 1579 rhs 2,530 7,950 | May 31 |Wages, seniority rights~3¢ 
Edmonton, Cold Lake, (AFL-CIO/CLC) July 16 jan hr. increase Dec. 1, 1962, 
Namao, Alta. 2¢July 1, 1963, 3¢ Dec. 1, 1963 
and 2¢ July 1, 1964; com- 
pany’s seniority practice to 
be written into agreement. 
Non-Metallic Mineral Products 
Domtar Construction Brick and Clay Workers 240 1, 440 1,440 | July 24 |Wages~ 
Materials, Loe668 (AB E-ClO/CLO@)IF I eis cee 
Cooksville, Ont. 
CONSTRUCTION ‘ 
Toronto & District Marble, |Bricklayers Loc. 31 (AFL- 556 | 12,230 | 21,820 | May 31 |Wages, retention of present 
Tile & Terrazzo Con- CIO/CLC), Terrazzo (200) (Fa) Te ne Terris system of hiring~ 
tractors’ Assoc., Workers’ Helpers Loc. 
Toronto, Ont. 56 (AFL-CIO) 
Toronto and District Trade {Plasterers Loc. 117 253 1,270 | 5,570 | June 6 |Wages~10¢ an hr. immedi- 
Contractors’ Assoc., (AFL-CIO/CLC) July 9 jately, 10¢ Jan. 1, 1964, 10¢ 
Toronto, Ont. May 1, 1964; 2% increase on 
holiday pay. 
Kingston Builders’ Exchange, |Several construction 400 | 1,600} 8,000 | June 7 |Wages in new agreement~ 
Kingston and area, Ont. unions July 8 |Wage increases. 
Several general contractors, |Bricklayers Loc. 7 330 | 2,050 | 5,350} June 17 |Wages, hiring of non-union 
Ottawa, Ont. (AFL-CIO/CLC) July 11 |workers by sub-contractors 
; ~10¢ an hr. increase immedi- 
ately, 10¢ Nov. 1963, and 5¢ 
May 1964; preference sug- 
gested to union labour on 
sub-contracts. 
Poole Construction, Labourers Loc. 890 150 | 1,350 | 1,950 | June 25 |Non-union sub-contractor~ 
Saskatoon, Sask. (AFL-CIO/CLC) July 15 |Injunction issued, return of 
workers. 
Canadian Bechtel, Plumbers Loc. 800 176 360 360 | July 2 |Jurisdictional dispute~Re- 
Capreol, Ont. (AFL-CIO/CLC) July 5 |turn of workers pending set- 
, tlement. 
Ontario Hydro Electric, Various unions 325 980 980 | July 4 |Prolonged negotiations, 
Douglas Point, Ont. (33) July 9 |working conditions~ Return 
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of workers, referral to con- 
ciliation. 
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TABLE G-4—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS INVOLVING 100 OR MORE WORKERS, JULY 1963 


(Preliminary) 


eee 
eee SSS oe.) 


Tnduste Duration in Starting 
sae an Man-Days Date Major Issues 
. orkers |————————____- = = 
Layer ee Involved iA: Termi- Results 
eh July ceu- | nation 
Location mulated Date 
Toronto & District Builders’ |Carpenters various locals 4,200 | 63,000 | 63,000 | July 8 |Wages~15¢ an hr. immedi- 
Exchange (AFL-CIO/CLC) July 29 |ately, 5¢ an hr. plus 5¢ wel- 
Toronto and area, Ont. fare May 1, 1964; 8¢ Dec. 1, 
1964; older workers to be 
hired in ratio of one in eight 
hirings. 
Hamilton Builders’ Sheet Metal Workers 100 | 1,500 1,500 July 11 |Wage rates for third class 
Exchange, loey568 (A RE-CIO/CLE} ae eer roofers~ 
Hamilton, Ont. 
Several plumbing contractors, |Plumbers Loc. 527 150 300 300 | July 19 |Wages~Wage increase of 35¢ 
Kitchener area, Ont. (AFL-CIO/CLC) July 23 Jan hr. 
TRANSPN. & UTMITIES 
Transportation 
Several automobile dealers, |Teamsters Loc. 847 132 | 2,900 | 23,840 | Feb. 6 |Union security, voluntary 
Toronto, Ont. (APL-CIO/CLC) Vu ee | of Tay ee ee dues check-off ~ 
Shipping Federation of B.C., |Longshoremen and Ware- 1,700 1,700 1,700 | July 19 |Wages, other benefits~ Re- 
Vancouver, New Westminster,|housemen various locals July 20 |turn of workers, negotiations 
Port Moody, B.C. (CLC) to continue. 
Various stevedoring firms, I.L.A. Loe. 1842 500 | 1,500 | 1,500 | July 23 |Intra-union dispute over elec- 
Toronto, Ont. (AFL-CIO/CLC) July 26 |tion of business agent~Elec- 
tion settled, return of 
workers. 
Power, Gas and Water 
Ontario Hydro (Richard Canadian Operating 250 500 500 | July 14 |Demotion of two employees 
Hearn Generating Station), |Engineers Loc. 101 (Ind.) July 16 |~Return of workers, griev- 
Toronto, Ont. ances to be negotiated. 
TRADE 
Loblaw Groceterias, Retail Clerks Loc. 244 103 360 360 | July 26 |Wages, fringe benefits~ 
Ce aie geass and: Moose (A FL-€1O/CECG) 9) 7 Pe | errr 
aw, Sask. 


Figures in parentheses indicate the number of workers indirectly affected. 
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Department of Labour Today 


Winter House Building Incentive Program 
Department’s Special Services Branch administers new program 


that provides $500 cash incentive to encourage house building 
during four winter months, December 1, 1963 to March 31, 1964 


Under the new Winter House Building 
Incentive Program, the federal Government 
provides through the Department of Labour 
a direct payment of $500 in cash to the 
owner-builder or the first purchaser of a 
house on which the major part of the con- 
struction is completed during the period 
from December 1, 1963 to March 31, 1964. 


The $500 payment applies to single 
houses, and to each unit in multiple resi- 
dential buildings of not more than four 
units, built solely for year-round residential 
use within the above-mentioned specified 
time limits. A four-unit building, for exam- 
ple, qualifies for an incentive payment of 
$2,000. 

The recipient of a cash payment for 
eligible house construction projects can use 
the money as he wishes. Payment of the 
incentive will be made to a person who has 
an eligible housing unit built by a con- 
tractor, builds it himself or acts as his own 
contractor, or is the first purchaser of an 
eligible house built by a merchant builder. 


To be eligible under the program, a 
house must be built between December 1, 
1963 and March 31, 1964. Construction 
may proceed to the first-floor joist stage 
before December 1, and outside painting, 
walks, driveways and landscaping may be 
completed after March 31. 


Dwellings have to meet the normal stand- 
ards of adequate housing and comply with 
local bylaws. 


The Incentive Program is intended to 
stimulate winter employment in the building 
industry and at the same time increase 
employment in the industries and trades 
supplying building materials. 


To Obtain Incentive 


To obtain the incentive, a person must 
first make application to the Special Serv- 
ices Branch, Department of Labour, for 
a certification as a winter-built home. The 
Branch will arrange to have the site in- 
spected. This first inspection will be to 
see that the building has not advanced 
beyond the first-floor joist stage, or the 
equivalent, before December 1. 

If work on the house is to begin before 
December 1, the application must be made 
no later than November 10. Work that 
begins after December 1 must not proceed 
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before the first-floor joist stage until it 
has been inspected; the application should 
be made at least 15 days before the date 
the inspection is wanted. 

A final inspection will be made on or 
before March 31 to ensure that the building 
has been completed and that it meets the 
requirements of the program. 

The conditions of eligibility for the 
winter house-building incentive, which are 
given on the back of the application for 
certification, specify that: 

—Eligibility is limited to single detached 
dwellings and to multiple-dwelling-unit 
structures containing not more than four 
self-contained units, which must be built 
solely for year-round residential use. 

—Each dwelling unit must consist of 
four or more rooms and contain adequate 
heating and sanitary facilities, as well as 
adequate space for cooking, eating, living 
and sleeping. 

—Electrical facilities, where available, 
and a means for heating water for domestic 
use must be provided. Sanitary facilities 
must be separate from all other space and 
must include an adequate means of water 
supply and sewage disposal. 

—RMiulti-unit residential structures must 
have, for each unit, a separate exit to the 
exterior or to a common hallway leading 
to the exterior, and facilities similar to 
those specified for single dwellings. 

—The general standard of construction 
must be at least equivalent to that of Part 
9 (Housing) of the National Building Code 
of Canada, and the dwelling must comply 
with local municipal bylaws and provincial 
legislation. 

When a house has been completed and 
certified as a winter-built house, the person 
who wants to receive the incentive must 
apply to the Special Services Branch. The 
Branch will supply a form that will provide 
for a declaration to the effect that the 
applicant is the first owner of the building. 
When the form is returned the payment 
will be made promptly. 

Application forms may be obtained from 
any local National Employment Service; 
Post Office (where there is no NES office); 
Central Mortgage and Housing Corporation 
offices; or directly from the Special Services 
Branch, Department of Labour, Ottawa 4. 
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From the Labour Gazette, October 1913 


50 Years Ago This Month 


Amendment of Canadian immigration laws to prevent evasion 
urged at annual convention of Trades and Labour Congress 


A greater influx than ever before of 
tradesmen, such as mechanics and clerks, 
for whom there was least opportunity had 
coincided with a falling off in employment, 
the Executive Council of the Trades and 
Labour Congress of Canada told the 29th 
annual Convention of the Congress, held 
in Montreal on September 22-27, 1913. 
The Laspour GAZETTE of October 1913 
published a lengthy report of the con- 
vention. 

The Council asserted that there was 
evidence that Canadian immigration laws 
had been evaded and laxly administered, 
and it urged that the laws be amended to 
prevent such evasion or misrepresentation. 

The TLC had distributed throughout the 
British Isles and the continent of Europe 
a circular describing conditions in Canada, 
the Council recalled, and the appearance 
of this circular had led the Dominion 
Government to issue an order to its agents 
in Europe discouraging the immigration of 
mechanics. 

The credentials committee reported that 
339 accredited delegates were at the meet- 
ing: 262 delegates from 156 local unions, 
49 representing 26 Trades and Labour 
Councils, 24 representing a like number of 
international organizations, one delegate 
each from the British Columbia Federation 
of Labour and the Alberta Federation of 
Labour, and two fraternal delegates, from 
the American Federation of Labor and from 
the British Trades Union Congress. 

Owing to the large number of French- 
speaking delegates present, which made it 
necessary to conduct the business of the 
meeting in French as well as English, a 
translator was appointed. 

The Executive Council said that in April 
1913 an application from the Canadian 
membership of the Amalgamated Society of 
Carpenters and Joiners for affiliation with 
the Congress had been refused, the reason 
given being that the Congress could not con- 
tinue to have in affiliation any organization 
that was not recognized by the American 
Federation of Labor. (The Amalgamated 
Society had previously been affiliated with 
the AFL but, owing to its failure to 
amalgamate with the United Brotherhood 
of Carpenters and Joiners, its charter had 
been revoked.) 
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“Under the heading of Armaments, the 
Executive stated that the education of the 
workers in the real reasons for big armies 
and navies is having a wonderful effect 
towards the peace of the world, as far as 
international wars are concerned, and re- 
ferred to the sensational charges which 
had been made as to the methods of 
armament manufacturers to secure busi- 
ness,” the GAZETTE said. 

The resolutions committee reported fav- 
ourably on a resolution opposing union 
men’s joining the militia. In view of “the 
way in which the militia were being used 
in Vancouver Island to coerce the workers 
into submitting to the conditions imposed 
on them by the mine owners,” the resolution 
asked the Congress to place itself on record 
“as being opposed to union men joining 
the militia,’ and approved the action of 
certain international unions which forbid 
members to be connected with the militia. 

A resolution asking for the repeal of 
the Industrial Disputes Investigation Act 
was recommended for adoption by the 
resolutions committee and was passed by 
the convention. But, the GAZETTE’s report 
continued, “The Secretary-Treasurer of 
Congress a moment later asked that the 
resolution be again taken up, which request 
was adopted without dissent. The Secretary 
stated that it was apparent that there was 
no possibility of having the law repealed, 
as many labour organizations were in favour 
of its retention, one of which was the 
Order of Railroad Telegraphers, which had 
withdrawn its affiliation from the Congress 
owing to the stand taken in regard to this 
statute. 

“In view of the statement of the Secre- 
tary, the chairman of the resolutions com- 
mittee moved an amendment to change the 
resolution so as to ask for the amendment 
of the Act instead of repeal.” 

The Vice-President pointed out that the 
Executive Council, acting on instructions 
given by two previous conventions, had 
asked the Government to amend the law; 
and he said that he could not see the 
wisdom of asking for the repeal of a law 
that had been of service to some branches 
of the organized labour movement. He then 
moved an amendment to the amendment 
to the effect that the action of the two 
earlier conventions should be re-affirmed, 
and his motion was adopted. 
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NOTES OF CURRENT INTEREST 


35 Designated Areas Qualify for Federal Assistance 


Thirty-five designated areas across Canada 
that have qualified for special measures of 
federal Government assistance in economic 
or industrial development were listed last 
month in a joint announcement by the 
Minister of Industry and the Minister of 
Labour. 


The areas have been so_ designated 
because they are experiencing high levels 
of unemployment and slow rates of growth. 
The list includes most of the localities 
designated as eligible for assistance under 
the former special capital cost allowance 
program. A number of new areas have been 
added. 


In making the announcement, the 
Ministers referred to the formation of the 
Area Development Agency of the Depart- 
ment of Industry, which is designed to 
help in the economic development of the 
designated areas. The agency will work in 
close collaboration with other federal 
agencies, with provincial and municipal 
authorities, and with industrial and com- 
mercial interests in dealing with such areas. 

In examining the various areas into which 
the country has been divided, the help of 
the National Employment Service has been 
enlisted, the announcement said. All NES 
areas will be reviewed each year by the 
Department of Labour, and the addition of 
new areas and the removal of ones that have 
ceased to qualify will be announced by 
that department. 


The programs designed to stimulate 
employment in the designated areas that 
have so far been announced include: pro- 
posed new and important tax concessions 
to manufacturing and processing industries 
as an inducement to set up in such areas, 
the expediting of government construction 
projects for the coming winter, and an in- 
crease in the incentive payments for proj- 
ects approved under the Municipal Winter 
Works Incentive Program. 

Three tax incentives proposed for the 
designated areas are: a three-year exemption 
from income tax for new _ enterprises; 
accelerated capital cost allowances on new 
machinery and equipment acquired for use 
in certified new manufacturing and process- 
ing enterprises, at the rate of 50 per cent 
on a straight line basis, instead of the usual 
20 per cent on a diminishing balance basis; 
and an accelerated capital cost allowance 
on new buildings acquired in designated 
areas, at the rate of 20 per cent on a straight 
line basis, instead of the normal 5 per cent 
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on a diminishing balance basis for most 
buildings. 

The conditions under which a National 
Employment Service area may qualify as 
a designated area, according to the an- 
nouncement, are one or other of the follow- 
ing: 

It must have been classified by the De- 
partment of Labour as a labour surplus area 
for at least half of the months May to 
October during the past eight years, and 
must have experienced a growth in the 
volume of employment less than half the 
national average during the same period, 
or 

It must have been classified as a labour 
surplus area for a third of the months May 
to October during the past eight years, and 
must have suffered a decrease in employ- 
ment during the same period, or 

It must have been classified as a labour 
surplus area for at least half the months 
May to October during the past eight years, 
and must have suffered a decrease in em- 
ployment in each of the past three years. 

Another provision, however, prevents an 
area from being designated under certain 
stated conditions which are considered to 
show that unemployment in the area is 
diminishing satisfactorily. 

The areas now classified as “designated” 
comprise one in Newfoundland, seven in 
Nova Scotia, five in New Brunswick, thir- 
teen in Quebec, eight in Ontario, and one in 
Alberta. 

The 35 designated areas: Corner Brook, 
Nfld.; New Glasgow, Sydney, Sydney Mines, 
Amherst, Springhill, Inverness, and Liver- 


pool, ” N.S.:) -Canippellton. yMinto, 2 St 
Stephen, Sussex, and Woodstock, N.B.; 
Rouyn, Shawinigan, Mont Laurier, La 


Tuque, St. Jean, Dolbeau, Jonquiere, Port 
Alfred, Louiseville, Causapscal, Matane, La 
Malbaie, and Val d’Or, Que.; Brantford, 
Cornwall, Windsor, Pembroke, Timmins, 
Wallaceberg, Elliot Lake, and Chatham, 
Ont.; and Blairmore, Alta. 


C.A.A.L.L. Honours Elliott Wilson 


W. Elliott Wilson, Q.C., Chairman of 
the Manitoba Workmen’s Compensation 
Board and a former deputy minister of 
labour of the province, was named an 
honorary president of the Canadian Associa- 
tion of Administrators of Labour Legislation 
at its 22nd annual conference. Before assum- 
ing his present position in 1962, Mr. Wilson 
took an active part in the work of the 
C.A.A.L.L., serving two terms as president. 
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OECD Examiners Review State of Canada’s Technical Manpower 


Under the auspices of the Committee for 
Scientific and Technical Personnel of the 
Organization for Economic Co-operation 
and Development (OECD), a five-man 
review team visited Canada last month. The 
Department of Labour convened a one-day 
special meeting of the Advisory Committee 
on Professional Manpower to meet the 
team. 

A program for the periodic review of the 
scientific and technical manpower problems 
of individual OECD member countries was 
begun in 1958. The purpose of the review 
program is to assist the national authorities 
of the country reviewed to assess the size 
and nature of its future technological man- 
power needs, and to provide a forum for 
discussion with experts from other OECD 
member countries of the policies and 
practices that seem to be necessary to meet 
these needs. 

There are three stages to a review. First, 
data is collected and a “briefing paper” is 
prepared. Then, an examination is made by 
two or more distinguished “examiners” (not 
citizens of the country under review), who 
visit the country to make observations and 
hold discussions with government authori- 
ties, legislators, educators, and prominent 
scientists and engineers. The examiners’ 
report forms the basis for a “confronta- 


tion meeting,” at which representatives of 
the country reviewed discuss with the 
examiners and with members of the Com- 
mittee for Scientific and Technical Per- 
sonnel the critical observations and recom- 
mendations put forward in the report. 

A report summarizing the discussions at 
the confrontation meeting is later published. 


In the words of George L. Payne of the 
OECD Secretariat, the first stage of the 
review “points up the need but does not 
supply the answer. The second round gives 
more analysis, at greater depth and over a 
more limited area, in order to answer the 
question the first stage was not able to 
answer: what is the country’s balance sheet 
of needs and supplies of scientific and 
technical personnel?” 


Other members of the review team in 
addition to Mr. Payne were: Roger 
Grégoire, formerly Director of the European 
Productivity Agency and now a consultant 
in the Development Department of OECD; 
Dr. Ralph W. Tyler, Director, Center for 
Advanced Study in the Behavioral Sciences, 
Stanford University; Dr. G. Norman Burk- 
hardt, F.R.I.C., Assistant to the Vice-Chan- 
cellor, University of Manchester, England; 
and John E. Vaizey, an _ educational 
specialist from Worcester College, Oxford. 


British Incomes Commission Reports on 3 More Agreements 


Three more agreements affecting the 
construction industry in Great Britain, all 
of which provide for the introduction of 
a 40-hour week without loss of pay, are 
examined in the second report of the 
National Incomes Commission. The Com- 
mission found that all three agreements 
would have the effect of increasing wages 
beyond the range of 3 to 33 per cent that 
it had adopted in its first report (L.G., 
July, p. 550) as the long-term rate of 
increase in national production per head 
of the working population. 

The first report dealt with two agreements 
in the same industry that also provided for 
a 40-hour week without loss of pay. 

The first of the agreements considered 
in the second report was between the two 
sides of the National Joint Industrial Coun- 
cil for the Electrical Contracting Industry; 
namely, the National Federated Electrical 


Association and the Electrical Trades 
Union. 
The Commission calculated that the 


average annual increase in wages provided 
in this agreement would amount to about 
4 per cent; when the compensatory increase 
to prevent loss of pay from the hours reduc- 
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tion is included, the cost of work would 
increase between 5 and 6% per cent a year. 

The only special circumstance in this 
case that might, from the point of view 
of the national interest, justify this exces- 
sive wage increase, the Commission said, 
was the past history of time-wasting 
practices in the industry and the prospect 
of their future renunciation. The Commis- 
sion thought there was a real prospect that 
a pledge given by the union to eliminate 
time-wasting on sites might, if fulfilled, 
result in the saving of about two hours a 
week that had hitherto been unproductive. 
The Commission emphasized, however, that 
such practices ought never to have existed. 

The second agreement reported on by 
the Commission was between the Associa- 
tion of Heating, Ventilating and Domestic 
Engineering Employers and the Heating and 
Domestic Engineers’ Union. In this industry, 
the report said, since the beginning of 1961 
craftsmen had been paid at a higher rate 
than in the building industry, and the 
Commission had no doubt that the reduction 
in the normal working week from 42 to 
40 hours would result in a straight increase 
in wages, and would not mean more leisure 
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for the workers. With the heavy and grow- 
ing load on the industry, the Commission 
said, a general reduction in hours actually 
worked could not be expected. 

Including the increase in wages to com- 
pensate for the shorter normal work week, 
the report concluded that the total average 
annual rate of increase would be 4.7 per 
cent. The actual increase, it pointed out, 
would be somewhat higher, because after 
the introduction of the 40-hour week an 
extra two hours would have to be paid for 
at overtime rates. In addition, although the 
agreement had much to commend it, it 
provided in three years wage increases that 
should have been spread over at least 
four. 

The third agreement was between the 
two sides of the National Joint Council for 
the exhibition contracting industry, the 
National Association of Exhibition Con- 
tractors on the one hand and, on the other, 
the Amalgamated Society of Woodworkers, 
the Amalgamated Society of Painters and 
Decorators, the Sign and Display Trades 
Union and the National Federation of 
Building Trades Operatives. 

Regarding this agreement, neither side 
had elected to give evidence before the 
Commission, and that body had _ been 
dependent entirely on the information sup- 
plied by the Government. The Commission 
found that in this case the reduction in 
normal weekly hours provided for in the 
agreement was unlikely to have any other 
effect than that of a straight increase in 
wages. This reduction involved a com- 
pensatory increase in hourly rates of 5.2 
per cent for craftsmen and 5.7 per cent 
for labourers. Weekly earnings would be 
still further increased by the greater num- 
ber of hours payable at overtime rates. 
The Commission found that there was no 
evidence of any special circumstances to 
justify increases substantially greater than 
3 to 33 per cent range, and it pronounced 
the agreement to be contrary to the national 
interest. 

The final chapter of the report dealt with 
the subject of profits. The Commission said 
that it had been unsuccessful in its attempt 
to get statistics on profits in the electrical 
contracting, and the heating and ventilating 
industries. From this they concluded that 
the national interest urgently called for a 
survey of the policies and practices relating 
to pricing, profit margins and dividends in 
the separate branches of the construction 
industry. 

The Commission recognized that profits 
differed in their nature from wages, being 
a contingent and not a contractual receipt; 
that is, being the reward for the capital 
invested in a business, for the risks that 
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had to be accepted in earning the profits, 
and for the skill and enterprise with which 
the affairs of the business had been con- 
ducted. : 

Nevertheless, profits were derived from 
the production of goods and services just 
as much as wages were; and consequently 
were subject to the fundamental principle 
of an incomes policy, which was to keep 
the rate of increase in money incomes 
within the long-term rate of increase in 
national production. 


New Canadian Union Formed 
By Merger of Two Others 


A new Canadian union, the Canadian 
Union of Public Employees, was formed 
last month by the merger of two others in 
the CLC, the National Union of Public 
Service Employees and the National Union 
of Public Employees, at a convention in 
Winnipeg. 

CUPE will have a membership of close 
to 88,000, making it the largest national 
union in Canada, and of all unions in 
Canada, second only to the United Steel- 
workers. 

The joint merger convention was pre- 
ceded by separate conventions held the day 
before by each of the two unions, at which 
the merger agreement was proposed for 
ratification. The NUPSE delegates voted 
almost unanimously in favour of the 
merger, but there was strong opposition by 
a group of the NUPE delegates. When the 
vote came, 232 voted in favour and 71 
against. 

Later, 10 delegates from the Toronto 
Civic Employees Union, Local 43 of NUPE, 
marched out of the founding convention as 
a protest. The causes of their antagonism to 
the merger were said to be mainly the in- 
creased dues and an allegated restriction of 
local autonomy. 

Stanley A. Little, President of NUPSE, 
was installed as CUPE’s first President. 
Robert Rintoul, National Director of 
NUPE, became Secretary-Treasurer of the 
new union. The salary attached to each 
Office is $12,000 a year. 

NUPE, chartered by the TLC in 1955, 
grew from a federation of civic employee 
unions in Ontario and British Columbia. Its 
membership was concentrated among muni- 
cipal and hospital employees. 

NUPSE, which was first organized as the 
National Organization of Civic, Utility and 
Electrical Workers within the old Canadian 
Congress of Labour and changed its name 
to the National Union of Public Service 
Employees in 1952, was originally concerned 
mainly with employees of hydro-electric 
utilities but later took in civic employees. 
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Second Survey of EDP in Canada 


Two and a half years after first survey in. 1960, Department 
finds more than three times as many electronic computers in 
Canada and about three times as many full-time EDP positions 


There were 303 electronic digital com- 
puters operating in Canada on July 1, 1962, 
more than three times the number two and 
a half years earlier—on January 1, 1960, 
there were 89. 


This is the report given in the latest bul- 
letin in the series of studies carried out 
under the Research Program on the Train- 
ing of Skilled Manpower, Report No. 9C, 
A Second Survey of Electronic Data Proces- 
sing in Canada, 1962. 


The third of a series on electronic data 
processing in Canada, it follows Report 
No. 9A, The Current Status of Electronic 
Data Processing in Canada (L.G., May 
1961, p. 444) and Report No. 9B, Electronic 
Data Processing Occupations in a Large 
Insurance Company (L.G., Jan. 1962, 
Piles 

The first report in this series, No. 9A, 
was based on the replies to a questionnaire 
mailed in 1960 to all known EDP users 
in Canada. The 1960 survey “was designed 
to accumulate factual information on the 
number and types of computers in use, the 
sorts and sizes of organizations employing 
computers, the different kinds of work being 
done by this equipment, and the number 
of people employed in the various new 
occupations created by the new systems 
and equipment.” 


Report No. 9C is the result of a second 
mailed survey conducted two and a half 
years later that included all the digital 
computer installations known to have been 
operating in Canada at July 1, 1962. Most 
of the information solicited parallels the 
data collected in 1960 in order that the 
volume and nature of growth in this field 
could be ascertained. In addition, however, 
somewhat more detailed information was 
collected on EDP manpower, and new sec- 
tions have been added on computer per- 
sonnel shortages and on wage and salary 
information in electronic data processing 
occupations. 


Survey Findings 
Among other findings from the second 


survey were the following: 


—The number of persons employed in 
full-time EDP jobs on July 1, 1962 was 


3,437, about three times as many as on 
January 1, 1960, when 1,216 full-time EDP 
employees were reported. 

—An additional 5,107 persons were 
employed full-time in jobs closely associated 
with electronic data processing, ¢€.g., as 
keypunch machine operators, data origina- 
tion and data control clerks. 

—There were 4,683 part-time EDP per- 
sonnel. 

—Among the full-time EDP personnel, 
males outnumbered females four to one. 


Employees Directly Affected 


In the 1962 survey, for the first time, 
the questionnaire asked for the number of 
clerical employees whose employment or 
position had been directly affected by the 
introduction of electronic data processing. 
The total of 11,360 reported by 95 organiza- 
tions represents about 10 per cent of the 
total number of clerical persons employed 
in organizations operating business-type 
EDP installations, the bulletin says. 

It points out, however, that the figure of 
11,360 does not include only clerical 
workers who had lost their employment 
as a result of “office automation,” and 
employees whom computers had rendered 
redundant in their old positions and who 
had undergone retraining and transfer to 
alternative jobs within the same organiza- 
tions. “Rather, the figure is intended to 
include all clerical and clerical supervisory 
personnel whose positions or jobs have thus 
far been affected in any way by EDP, 
from layoffs attributable to automation on 
the one hand to relatively minor changes 
in job content on the other.” 

The report also gives warning that “in 
considering the potential occupational and 
employment impact of EDP, it is impor- 
tant to realize the unreliability of aggregate 
figures.” 

The new report, like the first one, was 
prepared by Dr. John McDonald of the 
Economics and Research Branch of the 
Department, under the general direction of 
Phillip Cohen and J. P. Francis, Director 
of the Branch. 
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Ontario Conference on Automation 


Provincial Minister of Labour announces plans to establish 
foundation on automation to investigate and deal with social 
and human problems associated with introduction of automation 


Plans for the establishment of a founda- 
tion on automation were announced by Hon. 
H. L. Rowntree, Ontario Minister of 
Labour, at the closing session of the Con- 
ference on Automation and Social Change, 
held on September 17 to 19 in Toronto. 
Sponsored by the Ontario Department of 
Labour, the conference was attended by 
about 500 delegates. 


The new foundation, the Minister said, 
would “investigate and deal with the human 
and social problems associated with the 
introduction of automation and a rapidly 
changing technology.” 


Widely differing views of automation 
were expressed by speakers at the confer- 
ence, who came from Britain and the 
United States as well as from Canada. Sir 
Geoffrey Vickers, one of the keynote 
speakers at the conference, said that “many 
jobs—manual, clerical, and supervisory— 
will be taken over by machines in the next 
decade.” He contended that it could not be 
assumed that there would be any work for 
those displaced, even in conditions of full 
employment. 


Russell Harvey, Canadian representative 
of the Office Employees’ International 
Union, said that automation, because its 
aim was to make human beings redundant, 
represented an approaching disaster. And 
A. J. Hayes, President of the International 
Association of Machinists, said automation 
posed a threat “second only to the pos- 
sibility of hydrogen warfare.” 

Ewan Clague, United States Commis- 
missioner of Labor Statistics, told the con- 
ference that automation was not expanding 
as rapidly as was sometimes supposed, and 
that the entire matter of unemployment 
could not be attributed to automation. 

Kenneth Brown, President of the Amal- 
gamated Lithographers of America, thought 
that automation would hit Canada harder 
than elsewhere because “it will be intro- 
duced full-blown.” David Archer, President 
of the Ontario Federation of Labour, 
believed automation would bring a greater 
demand for government intervention at all 
levels of the economy. 

H. L. Shepherd of Canadian Westinghouse 
Co., Limited said that individuals must 
accept the primary responsibility for ad- 
justing to automation. 
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Foundation on Automation 


Hon. H. L. Rowntree, Ontario Minister 
of Labour, explained that the foundation on 
automation would be established and sup- 
ported at first by the Ontario Government. 
But he expressed the hope that it would be 
expanded through the voluntary participa- 
tion of management groups, labour organi- 
zations, universities, and all who were con- 
cerned with the problems of automation. 


“Part of the foundation’s responsibility 
will be an early warning system to limit 
and control undesirable effects of new 
technology. This system will be a clearing 
house through which we will receive 
advance notice of impending changes in 
factories and operations, in order to provide 
us with sufficient time to work out alterna- 
tives to unemployment caused by automa- 
tion,” he said. 


Mr. Rowntree added that the Foundation 
on Automation and Employment would dis- 
cuss the development of such a system with 
the federal Government and the National 
Employment Service. 


The names of nine members of a steering 
committee to plan the establishment of the 
foundation were announced by Mr. Rown- 
tree. Additional appointments would be 
made, he said. The nine members named 
were: 


Prof. Arthur Porter, Chairman, Industrial 
Engineering, University of Toronto; H. L. 
Shepherd, Manager, Training and Salary 
Administration, Canadian Westinghouse Co., 
Limited; Dr. W. D. Wood, professor of 
economics and Director, Industrial Rela- 
tions Centre, Queen’s University; Dr. O. M. 
Solandt, Vice-President, Hawker Siddeley 
Canada Limited; Russell Harvey, Canadian 
representative, Office Employees’ Inter- 
national Union; Dr. F. S. Rivers, Chief 
Director of Education, Ontario Department 
of Education; James Black, Eastern Cana- 
dian Director, Building Trades Department; 
J. B. Metzler, Deputy Minister of Labour, 
Ontario; and S. W. Clarkson, Deputy 
Minister of Economics and Development, 
Ontario. 


Sir Geoffrey Vickers 


After emphasizing that he understood 
automation to mean “the progressive 
replacement of men by machines in the 
field of control,” Sir Geoffrey Vickers 
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predicted that automation would displace 
even the machine minder and the shop 
supervisor, and that a part of the function 
of the works manager would be taken over 
by machines. 

He thought, however, that machines 
would always need the supervision of human 
beings to correct some failure or to repair 
some fault. 

Sir Geoffrey predicted a social revolu- 
tion as a result of automation, but he said 
“we must find a way to assimilate the unem- 
ployed, and a way to distribute goods and 
services free, according to need.” 


The rate of automation should be held 
back in order to prevent a violent social 
upheaval, he suggested. 


Ewan Clague 


Ewan Clague, United States Commis- 
sioner of Labor Statistics, told the con- 
ference there was no sign that the rate of 
productivity had accelerated in recent 
years. Since 1947, output per man-hour in 
manufacturing had gone up fairly steadily 
at a rate of 3 per cent a year, he said (see 
box). 

Mr. Clague said that automation had 
attracted widespread attention recently 
mainly because its impact had hit certain 
sectors of the economy with special force: 
in the past 10 years, 2,000,000 jobs had 
been lost in the United States in manu- 
facturing, agriculture, mining, and construc- 
tion as a result of automation. 


But at the same time, he pointed out, 
the finance and service groups had added 
3,000,000 jobs, and employment by state 
and local governments had increased by 
almost 3,000,000. 


The speaker gave warning that a sharp 
reduction in the average weekly hours of 
work might have an adverse effect on 
employment. “A union demand for shorter 
hours is usually tied to a demand for the 
same weekly pay as before. Any sharp 
reduction in weekly hours to 37, 36 or 35 
hours per week—would raise labour costs 
substantially, and could have the effect of 
reducing employment rather than increasing 
ity” hetsaid: 

Mr. Clague remarked, however, that the 
long-time trend in industry toward shorter 
hours had declined since the adoption of 
the 40-hour week. He also noted that labour 
and management in continuous process in- 
dustries, particularly the steel industry, had 
hit upon other devices for reducing hours 
of work and opening up jobs for their 
unemployed members. He mentioned the 
agreement recently negotiated in the United 
States that provided a three-month vaca- 
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A study by a group of research workers 
that will—in the words of the group’s 
leader—“help to explode the current 
hysteria over automation” has produced 
estimates of productivity growth—as 
measured by output per worker—in United 
States industry, including many industries 
in which attempts at such measurements are 
said to have so far been unsuccessful. The 
figures compiled in the study are published 
in a table in the September 14 issue of 
Business Week. 

A. J. Jaffe, Director of Manpower and 
Population Research at Columbia Uni- 
versity’s Bureau of Applied Social Research, 
is quoted by Business Week as saying that 
the implications of the study go far beyond 
measuring productivity growth. It will help 
to explode “the current hysteria over auto- 
mation,” since it shows that there is noth- 
ing unusual about the recent pace of growth 
in productivity; “productivity growth was 
lower during the 1960’s than it was in the 
F9Z0's 2 

The study also will correct the prevalent 
idea that productivity has been growing 
faster in manufacturing than in the non- 
manufacturing industries. Actually, the 
average is about the same, Mr. Jaffe said. 

The table gives employment figures for 
1950 and 1960 and a projection for 1970 by 
industries ranked according to their produc- 
tivity growth per year. 

Only eight industries—electric utilities, 
aircraft and parts, telephone and telegraph, 
coal mining, chemicals, airlines, radio and 
television, and gas and steam utilities—main- 
tained an annual growth rate of more than 
5 per cent. It is also noteworthy that in all 
but one—coal mining—employment _ in- 
creased in the 1950-60 decade. 

But Mr. Jaffe’s figures indicate that avail- 
able jobs will have to increase faster 
during the 1960’s than they did in the 1950's 
if the United States is not to continue to 
suffer from chronic unemployment. In his 
view, the surest way to bring about full 
employment by 1970 is to shorten the work 
week. 

The Business Week article points out that, 
although Mr. Jaffe’s figures are adequate for 
the main purpose to which the Columbia 
group has put them—projecting employ- 
ment trends—‘“connoisseurs of productivity 
measurement will be quick to caution 
against their uncritical use for other pur- 
poses.” For one thing, it says, the study 
“doesn’t provide separate figures on the 
contributions of capital, labour, and tech- 
nology to productivity growth.” 
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tion with pay every five years for steel- 


workers in the top half of the seniority 
range. 
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He remarked that another proposal 
advanced by some unions was to increase 
the rate of overtime premium pay from 
time and a half to double time. He pointed 
out that statistics of weekly hours in some 
industries during 1962-63 showed that 
employers—‘and perhaps the workers also” 
—preferred the employment of present 
employees at overtime pay to the taking 
on of additional workers when increased 
output was needed. 

The entire matter of unemployment 
could not be attributed to automation, he 
said, because allowance must be made for 
other causes. Statistics showed that nearly 
45 per cent of the unemployed in the first 
half of this year were out of work for 
less than five weeks. “This short-term 
unemployment is not the place to look for 
the impact of automation,” he suggested. 
“Technology is more likely to express itself 
in the elimination of jobs, skills and 
occupations, and therefore in more pro- 
longed unemployment.” 


Kenneth Brown 


Kenneth Brown, International President 
of the Amalgamated Lithographers of 
America, said that automation was likely to 
hit Canada harder than elsewhere because 
when it comes “it will be introduced full- 
blown. The impact will be greater, the 
period for adjustment shorter, the hardships 
sharper.” 

Labour’s first concern now was job 
security, he said. Unions would negotiate 
mergers with other unions in order to avert 
jurisdictional disputes as automation changed 
employment, would institute retraining pro- 
grams, and would press for shorter hours 
and longer vacations. But this was not 
enough. “Greater co-operation and planning 
is required in this country between labour 
and management. I would hope manage- 
ment is ready to work with the unions.” 

D. G. Wilmot, President of Anthes 
Imperial Company, Limited, disagreed with 
Mr. Brown’s view that automation reduced 
job opportunities; but, he said, it was 
providing some terrifying frustrations. 

Long-range planning was needed to pre- 
pare the labour force to meet the effects of 
automation, and economic, social and 
political institutions and educational and 
information facilities must be reappraised, 
he said. 

David Archer 


David Archer, President of the Ontario 
Federation of Labour, contending that 
automation would bring a greater demand 
for government intervention at all levels of 
the economy, said that unions would ex- 
pand their political activity. 
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Unions would seek to enlarge their bar- 
gaining units to include engineering and 
allied workers now excluded, and he pre- 
dicted, labour would invade spheres of 
management’s rights now regarded as 
sacrosanct. 


Mr. Archer predicted that if companies 
insisted on moving plants without regard 
to social consequences it would inevitably 
lead to government intervention. 


“Unions will be endeavouring to pro- 
tect the jobs, or at least the wages of the 
employees,” he said. Some of labour’s 
demands will be for: severance pay, a new 
look at seniority provisions, shorter hours 
or longer vacations, more control over 
apprenticeship and training programs, better 
pension plans, and some form of guaranteed 
annual wage. 


The term “guaranteed annual wage” was 
an “explosive” one, and the use of “annual 
salary” might be preferable. 


Mr. Archer suggested that piecework, 
payment by the hour and other traditional 
methods of remuneration might disappear. 
“Since it will be almost impossible to 
measure anyone’s particular contribution to 
the industry—measured, that is, in terms of 
hours worked or work produced—some 
form of profit-sharing may become more 
popular,” he said. He added that as non- 
productive workers join unions and have 
their say in how profit-sharing shall func- 
tion, union opposition to it might disappear. 


He foresaw greater difficulty in holding 
the allegiance of workers to the union move- 
ment as the traditional bonds of skill and 
association become weaker. “Therefore, 
there will be a continuing demand for 
union security.” 


H. L. Sheppard 


Individuals must accept the primary 
responsibility for adjusting to automation, 
said H. L. Shepherd, Manager of Training 
and Salary Administration, Canadian West- 
inghouse, Co., Limited. Business manage- 
ment was being thrust into a position of 
greater social responsibility in the com- 
munity, but industry could not be ex- 
pected to shoulder full responsibility, or 
pay all the bills for adjusting the work force 
in changing technology. 


It was not management’s business, Mr. 
Shepherd said, to make up for historical 
deficiencies in the school system or for 
individual neglect in acquiring all possible 
basic education. Moreover, since a _busi- 
ness must earn a profit in order to survive, 
develop and grow, industry could be ex- 
pected to take only such action at it con- 
sidered practical and economically sensible. 
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Management, he said, could fairly be 
expected to act in three directions: naming 
those likely to be displaced by automation 
before they were actually displaced; per- 
suading them that they must take steps to 
keep employable; and providing opportuni- 
ties and help so that they could take such 
steps if they chose to do so. 


Mr. Shepherd said that stopping the trend 
to automation was not the remedy. “We 
may usefully try to control the rate of 
application of new technology,” he said, 
“but we cannot halt it; and we cannot look 
to the factory as the main means of absorb- 
ing all the low-skilled in the population.” 


He suggested that one of the more use- 
ful functions for management would be 
forecasting future demands for skills, both 
in quantity and quality. Mr. Shepherd said 
that job forecasting within each company 
was not enough. Because people would be 
entering and leaving the labour market more 
rapidly than in the past, he said that some 
agency would be needed to keep and con- 
stantly revise lists of skills that would be 
needed in the future and of the skills 
available at any given time. “If no effective 
agency exists, then surely managements 
must either set something up by co-opera- 
tive action, or vigorously press for some 
third party to undertake this particular 
task,” he said. 

“Out of such efforts could grow, region 
by region, a rolling or perpetual forecast 
as a guide to placement, relocation, train- 
ing and education in terms of qualities and 
quantities of skills likely to be in demand in 
the future.” 


Russell Harvey 


Russell Harvey, Canadian representative 
of the Office Employees’ International 
Union, told the conference that the aim of 
automation was to make human beings 
redundant, and that it represented an 
approaching disaster. “This very redundance 
excludes him as a consumer,” he remarked. 

In the United States, where 1,000,000 
persons were being displaced each year by 
automation, industry faced the prospect of 
depriving itself of its mass market. (See 
box. ) 

He thought that education alone was not 
a satisfactory answer, since individuals might 
be educated for occupations that would 
cease to exist because of automation. He 
suggested that the short-term impact of 
automation could be eased by special 
redundancy funds in industry, higher 
unemployment benefits and longer periods 
of payment, payment of moving expenses 
for displaced workers, earlier retirement, 
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The loss of 187,000 production workers’ 
jobs each year during the period 1957 to 
1961 was associated with increasing 
productivity; the loss of another 144,000 
was associated with declining output, the 
United States Senate’s labour subcommittee 
was told last month by Leon Greenberg of 
the U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics. 


Statistics based on a new analysis of 
production workers’ jobs in manufacturing 
showed that during the 1957-61 period, out- 
put rose by 7.8 per cent but output per 
man-hour rose by 17.7 per cent, with the 
result that production worker employment 
declined by 8.4 per cent, or 1,094,000 jobs. 
The net decline consisted of an increase 
of 229,000 jobs and a decrease of 1,323,000 
jobs. The net decline consisted of an in- 
crease of 229,000 jobs and a decrease of 
1,323,000 jobs. 

Of the total decrease, Mr. Greenberg said, 
the loss of 747,000 jobs was associated with 
higher productivity; of 576,000, with lower 
output. The employment decline amounted 
to 333,000 production workers’ jobs each 
year during the period. 

The high rates of productivity increase in 

the face of smaller gains in output imply 
a relatively high impact of technological 
change or of other labour-saving factors, 
he said. 
Oe A a RODE Os a EE SS 
and a drastically shortened work week. Even 
these measures, however, would not be 
adequate as long-term answers if what he 
called the aimless, unplanned rush into 
automation continued. 


A. J. Hayes 


A. J. Hayes, President of the Inter- 
national Association of Machinists, one of 
those who spoke at the conference dinner, 
saying that automation “presents a threat 
second only to the possibility of hydrogen 
warfare,” insisted that automation was not 
‘just a new kind of mechanization, but a 
revolutionary force capable of overturning 
our social order.” 

It was pointless, he said, to have 
automated factories pouring out goods with- 
out planning an economy in which these 
goods could be distributed and consumed. 
Society would have to reduce the number 
of hours a person worked, he said. “I sug- 
gest it is quite possible that by 1970 the 
35-hour week will be considered not too 
short but too long.” 


John I. Snyder, Jr. 

John I. Snyder, Jr., President of USS. 
Industries Inc., a producer of automated 
equipment, told the conference: “It is in- 
creasingly clear that the old solutions to 
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technological displacement and unemploy- 
ment, hand-me-downs from the Industrial 
Revolution or even from the Depression, 
just won’t do; they are simply not advanced 
enough to be used to help automation’s 
impact. 

“What we need,” he continued, “are 
totally new ideas, real innovations. This 
need is already urgent; it will be critical 
sooner than any of us would like to admit.” 


People who doubted the seriousness of 
the threat, he said, were living in a world of 
myths, which included such ideas as: that 
automation will actually create jobs; that 
those who lose their jobs to automation can 
be retrained; that a lot of people will be 
needed to build and maintain automated 
equipment; and that displaced workers can 
find jobs in other parts of the country. 


Fewer jobs will be available, he con- 
tended, and many workers were too old or 
not bright enough to be trained. 


Dr. W. D. Wood 


Dr. W. Donald Wood, Director of the 
Industrial Relations Centre of Queen’s 
University, called for a “massive and 
immediate program of fact-finding and 
analysis” to help in dealing with the prob- 
lems of automation, manpower and eco- 
nomic growth. 


“Canadians may have been lulled into a 
false sense of security by the large natural 
resources which we possess,” Dr. Wood 
said. “Our future economic expansion will 
depend even more on the quality of our 
human resources than on our capital and 
physical resources.” 


Canada had no choice but to push for- 
ward with automation because of growing 
international competition, he contended, 
but the very speed of the technological 
change meant human and economic dis- 
location. In the goods-producing industries 
there is an increasing output but decreasing 
employment. 


In a fast-changing economy, the degree 
of mobility is one key to the handling of 
rapid growth, Dr. Wood said. “But in a 
country such as Canada with its vast 
geographic distances, small population, and 
uneven distribution of industry and em- 
ployment, this flexibility is a particularly 
difficult objective to obtain.” 


He pointed to a sharp growth in unem- 
ployment since 1957, but at the same time 
a drop in the rate of economic growth as 
reflected in the Gross National Product. 
During the period 1946-56, the speaker 
said, the average annual increase in GNP 
was 5.6 per cent, but it dropped to 3.3 
between 1957 and 1962. 
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Dr. H. S. Braun 


Canadian industry will pay for not hav- 
ing enough technicians by suffering a loss 
of competitive ability, Dr. H. S. Braun, 
Principal of Lakehead College, told the 
conference. Canada’s shortcomings in 
technological training were not sufficiently 
understood, he said. 


Industry has to sell its goods partly in the 
world market. This demands efficiency, 
which in turn requires longer periods of 
education and training for Canadian youth. 
In Canada last year, he pointed out, about 
four times aS many engineers were turned 
out as technicians. European experience had 
been that the opposite ratio was needed for 
efficiency in industry. 


There was a serious shortage of teaching 
staff, and there was also a failure on the 
part of students and parents to understand 
the need for technical education, Dr. Braun 
said. 

C. Ross Ford 


Vocational training facilities in Canada 
now provide places for about 250,000 
students, but it is estimated that by 1967 
room will be needed for 490,000 students, 
or about double the present capacity, said 
C. Ross Ford, Director of the Technical 
and Vocational Training Branch of the 
Department of Labour. Mr. Ford gave an 
outline of the federal legislation relating 
to manpower development and training, and 
described the various “Programs” under 
which the Government gives assistance to 
the provinces in such training. 


The speaker pointed out that the present 
Government had announced its intention of 
continuing the 75-per-cent contribution 
toward the provincial governments’ expendi- 
tures on approved technical and vocational 
training facilities until each province had 
claimed from the federal Government an 
amount equal to $480 for each person in the 
15-to-19 age group, as determined by the 
1961 census, or until March 31, 1967. After 
that, the federal contribution would be 50 
per cent of provincial government expendi- 
tures. 

Mr. Ford remarked also that under most 
of the programs the federal Government 
reimburses the provinces for 50 per cent 
of their costs of operating approved train- 
ing projects. Under Program 5, which 
provides for the training of unemployed 
persons, the federal contribution of 75 per 
cent of provincial expenditures had recently 
been increased to 90 per cent. 

But training programs alone do not meet 
the needs of an era of rapid technological 
change, he said. “Automation and other 
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industrial changes frequently require dif- 
ficult and far-reaching manpower adjust- 
ments at the individual, the plant and the 
community level. Occupational and geo- 
graphic shifts must often be made if unem- 
ployment is to be avoided.” 

With this in view, Mr. Ford pointed out, 
the Government had announced its inten- 
tion of establishing a manpower consultative 
service, to be administered by the Depart- 
ment of Labour, to assist and encourage the 
establishment by employers and workers of 
manpower adjustment programs. 


The speaker referred to another federal 
program that, he said, was closely related 
to manpower development, viz., the con- 
tinuing program of manpower training 
research conducted by the Department of 
Labour under the direction of a skilled man- 
power training research committee. This 
research, Mr. Ford said, was designed to 
shed light on two important aspects of 
technological change: its general effect on 
employment and output, and some of its 
particular effects on occupations and skill 
requirements. 


Labour Relations Legislation in 1963 


Four provinces amend labour relations laws. Ontario gives 


negotiating rights 


to civil 


servants. Quebec gives first 


reading to consolidation of existing laws into Labour Code 


At the 1963 sessions of their Legislatures, 
four provinces—British Columbia, New- 
foundland, Ontario and Manitoba—made 
changes in laws governing labour-manage- 
ment relations. In Quebec, a new Labour 
Code, which would have consolidated exist- 
ing labour relations laws and introduced a 
number of significant new features, was 
given first reading and held over for further 
study. 


British Columbia amended its Labour 
Relations Act to introduce a speedier, less 
expensive alternative to arbitration. Amend- 
ments to the Newfoundland Labour Rela- 
tions Act introduced new emergency pro- 
cedures for hospital disputes and repealed 
two controversial 1959 amendments. 


In Ontario, provisions dealing with con- 
tinuation of trade union rights when a 
business changes hands were added to the 
Labour Relations Act; the Public Service 
Act was amended to establish negotiating 
machinery for provincial civil servants; and 
minor changes were made in the collective 
bargaining provisions of the Fire Depart- 
ments Act. In Manitoba, two minor amend- 
ments were made to the Labour Relations 
Act. 

British Columbia 


When introducing the amendments to the 
British Columbia Labour Relations Act, the 
Minister of Labour said that the new pro- 
visions were designed to eliminate at least 
two conditions that had contributed to 
industrial unrest and work stoppages in 
the province, namely, the method of re- 
solving grievances and the failure of the 
parties to make provision in their collective 
agreements for the dismissal or suspension 
of employees. 
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Like most other provincial acts, the British 
Columbia Labour Relations Act prohibits 
strikes and lockouts during the life of a 
collective agreement, and makes it man- 
datory for every collective agreement to 
include a grievance procedure providing for 
final settlement, without stoppage of work, 
by arbitration or some other method as 
may be agreed upon by the parties, of all 
differences concerning the interpretation, 
application, operation or violation of the 
agreement. 

The accepted method of settling griev- 
ances has been arbitration, which the 
Minister admitted was not entirely satis- 
factory. He said that in many cases arbitra- 
tion proceedings had become too formalized, 
that they had often been unduly prolonged, 
and that the costs of getting a simple 
grievance settled were frequently excessive 
and imposed a heavy financial burden on 
less prosperous trade unions and employers. 

These objections have been taken into 
account in the amended Act and an alterna- 
tive to private arbitration has been intro- 
duced, which the Minister said would enable 
grievances to be settled more expeditiously 
than previously and at very little cost to 
the parties involved. Under this alternative 
procedure, either party to a collective agree- 
ment may request the Registrar of the 
Labour Relations Board, in writing, to 
appoint an officer of the Department of 
Labour to confer with the parties to assist 
them to settle the difference. If the request 
is accompanied by a statement of the differ- 
ence to be settled, the Registrar may appoint 
an officer as requested or he may refer the 
grievance to the Labour Relations Board. 
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If an officer is not appointed or if the 
officer appointed is unable to settle the 
difference, two courses are open to the 
Labour Relations Board if it considers the 
matter arbitrable. It may (1) refer the 
matter back to the parties for settlement in 
the manner provided in the agreement, or 
(2) inquire into the grievance itself, in 
which case neither the Arbitration Act nor 
any other procedure for the settlement of 
grievances will apply. If the Board decides 
that the matter is not arbitrable, no further 
action can be taken. 


If the Board itself inquires into a griev- 
ance, its decision is final and binding on the 
parties concerned. 


The procedure for enforcing such an order 
is similar to the procedure used in connec- 
tion with unfair labour practices complaints, 
that is, on notification by the employer, 
trade union or other person affected, the 
Board may file a copy of the order in the 
office of the Registrar of the Supreme 
Court, thereby making it enforceable as a 
judgment or order of that Court. 


The Minister emphasized that the new 
grievance provisions were permissive rather 
than mandatory and were not intended to 
disturb any satisfactory procedures now 
being used. The Act specifically states that 
the parties to a collective agreement may 
at any time agree to waive the new pro- 
cedure, in which case it will not apply for 
the term of the agreement. 


A second amendment designed to improve 
labour-management relations in British 
Columbia makes it mandatory for every 
collective agreement to include a provision 
governing the dismissal or suspension of 
an employee bound by the agreement. As a 
result, disputes over dismissals and suspen- 
sions of employees are now subject to the 
grievance procedure. 

Another amendment gives the Labour 
Relations Board, arbitration board or other 
body to whom a grievance has been referred, 
express authority to direct an employer to 
reinstate and reimburse an employee who 
has been improperly discharged or “to make 
such order as it considers fair and reason- 
able, having regard to the terms of the 
collective agreement.” 

Referring to this amendment, the Minister 
stated that there had been instances in the 
past where an arbitration board had found 
an employee to be improperly discharged 
but had failed to order reinstatement. In a 
recent case, a unanimous decision of the 
three members of such a board failed to 
order the employee’s reinstatement and re- 
imbursement because the collective agree- 
ment didn’t specifically authorize it to do so. 
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A final British Columbia amendment 
brought apprentices registered under the 
Apprenticeship and Tradesmen’s Qualifica- 
tion Act within the scope of the Labour 
Relations Act. In connection with this 
amendment, the Minister commented that 
because employers and trade unions often 
voluntarily included apprentices in the 
application of their collective agreements, 
it was considered unrealistic to continue to 
exclude them from the Labour Relations 
Act, adding: 

It is the common practice in other Canadian 
jurisdictions to embrace apprentices under the 
Labour Relations legislation. Too, with the 
rapid growth in the facilities for training adults, 
more persons over the age of 21 may be work- 
ing under apprenticeship contracts, and it is 
unreasonable that these adults should not be 
included in the application of the Labour 
Relations Act. 


Newfoundland 


Amendments to the Newfoundland Labour 
Relations Act provided for the compulsory 
arbitration of hospital disputes in emer- 
gency situations and repealed two 1959 
amendments banning secondary boycotts 
and providing for the dissolution of a trade 
union in certain circumstances. 


The new emergency provisions resulted 
from a strike involving nurses’ aides, maids 
and other employees of a Corner Brook 
hospital, which had been called off after 
a one-man royal commission had been 
appointed to look into the financial aspects 
of the employees’ demands for higher 
wages. When introducing the amendment, 
the Premier said that the Government felt 
it was “necessary and just” to prohibit 
strikes against hospitals, which were in fact 
“strikes against the sick and dying.” 


The new provisions are similar to pro- 
cedures adopted in Alberta in 1960 to deal 
with emergencies resulting from strikes in 
certain essential services, including hospital 
services. They state that, if the Lieutenant 
Governor in Council believes that a state 
of emergency exists in the province or in 
any part of the province in such circum- 
stances that life would be in jeopardy as 
a result of a labour dispute involving 
hospital workers, he may proclaim a state 
of emergency. Upon such a proclamation, 
a strike or lockout would be prohibited and 
the matter in dispute would be referred to 
a board of arbitration for settlement, 
whether or not there had been a conciliation 
board. 


A board of arbitration is not to be 
limited to matters, if any, which have been 
before a conciliation board but may examine 
the dispute de novo. Its decision is final 
and binding on the parties. 
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The arbitration board is to consist of 
a representative of each side, with a chair- 
man nominated by the Minister of Labour. 

Two controversial sections added to the 
Act in 1959 in the aftermath of the loggers’ 
strike were repealed. This action had been 
forecast in the Speech from the Throne, 
which stated: 

In the year 1959, as a result of serious 
breaches of the law resulting from the loggers’ 
strike of that year, this Honourable House 
unanimously enacted legislation applying rigid 
controls to labour unions and labour union 
officials. These controls were modified at the 


session held in 1960. My ministers feel now 
that further modifications may safely be intro- 
duced and amendments with that in view will 
be submitted for your consideration. 


One of the sections withdrawn, Section 
6A, provided for the dissolution of a trade 
union by the Supreme Court, if it appeared 
that a substantial number of its superior 
officers, agents or representatives outside 
the province had been convicted of heinous 
crimes and still retained their positions 
in the union. 

The other section repealed, Section 43A, 
prohibited secondary boycotts, and some 
union leaders had maintained that it could 
be construed to prohibit strikes. The Prem- 
ier said the Government was willing to 
reword it so that there could be no mis- 
understanding. 

Accordingly, it has been replaced by 
provisions similar to those in the British 
Columbia Trade-unions Act spelling out the 
right of a union engaged in a legal strike 
or lockout to maintain peaceful picketing. 
Picketing may take place only during a 
legal strike or during a lockout; it must be 
confined to the employer’s place of business, 
and may be carried on only by the union 
whose members are on strike or locked 
out or by persons authorized by it. Under 
such circumstances, a union may, without 
acts that are otherwise unlawful, persuade 
or try to persuade anyone not to enter the 
employer’s place of business, to deal in or 
to handle his products or to do business 
with him. 

The new picketing provisions also include 
a saving clause not found in the comparable 
British Columbia legislation. It states that 
public expressions of sympathy or support, 
otherwise than by picketing, on the part of 
trade unions or others not directly con- 
cerned in the strike or lockout, and per- 
suasion and endeavours to persuade by the 
use of circular, press, radio or television, 
will not be deemed to be a breach of the 
Act. 

Another amendment reduced the maxi- 
mum fine that may be imposed on a union 
for illegal picketing from $5,000 to $1,000. 
An individual who contravenes the picketing 
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provisions is liable to the same penalty as 
before, a fine of up to $500 or up to three 
months imprisonment in default of pay- 
ment. 

Ontario 


Amendments to the Ontario Labour Rela- 
tions Act provided for the continuation of 
bargaining rights of a trade union where 
a business is sold, and gave the Labour 
Relations Board authority to determine 
which trade union, if any, is the bargaining 
agent where the employees of two or 
more businesses are intermingled. They 
replace a section added to the Act in 1962 
and never put into force. 

The amended Act provides that, if a union 
has entered into a collective agreement 
with an employer or has been certified as 
the bargaining agent for his employees, it 
retains its bargaining rights when the busi- 
ness is sold until the Board directs other- 
wise. If any question arises as to what 
constitutes the like bargaining unit in the 
business of the successor employer, the 
Board may decide the matter. 

Upon application, the Board may also 
settle any conflict concerning the bargaining 
rights of the union representing the em- 
ployees of the predecessor employer and 
the union representing the employees of 
the new employer. It may define the bar- 
gaining unit, making such modifications as 
it considers proper, or it may amend any 
bargaining unit in a certificate issued to 
another union or any unit defined in any 
collective agreement. 

The Board is also given express authority 
to terminate bargaining rights, if it thinks 
that the person to whom the business was 
sold has changed its character so that it 
is substantially different from the business 
of the former employer. 

In cases where a business is sold and 
employees of two or more businesses are 
intermingled, the Board may, upon applica- 
tion, decide what constitutes an appropriate 
bargaining unit, determine which union, if 
any, is the bargaining agent, and make any 
necessary changes in a certificate or in a 
bargaining unit defined in any collective 
agreement. 

Amendments to the Public Service Act 
established negotiating machinery for pro- 
vincial civil servants, making Ontario the 
second province, after Saskatchewan, to 
give civil servants negotiating rights. 

When introducing the amendments, the 
Provincial Treasurer stated: 


This legislation underlines our belief that 
employees of the government have the right, 
and indeed the duty, to play a full part in 
our political and democratic institutions and 
that they enjoy the right to form an association 


and to negotiate on matters concerning their 
terms of employment. 
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Accordingly, the Joint Advisory Council 
has been replaced by the Joint Council, 
which is expressly authorized to negotiate 
such matters as are put on its agenda 
by the chairman at the request of a mem- 
ber. In particular, it may negotiate any 
matter concerning the terms of employment 
of public servants, including working con- 
ditions, remuneration, leaves and hours of 
work, that is not excluded by the regula- 
tions. 

The bill as introduced did not provide 
for exceptions, but an amendment intro- 
duced during passage empowered the Civil 
Service Commission, with the approval of 
the Lieutenant Governor in Council, to 
exclude matters from the agenda by regula- 
tion. Under this authority, matters affecting 
police officers and constables of the Ontario 
Provincial Police Force were excluded in 
June. 


The new Joint Council provisions, the 
Minister said, were the result of a careful 
study of the Whitley Council system of 
Great Britain with amendments designed to 
meet the requirement of the province of 
Ontario. 


The Joint Council is composed of eight 
members of the public service, four repre- 
senting the official side and four the staff 
side, with a non-voting chairman. 


All of the staff members must be recom- 
mended by the Civil Service Association of 
Ontario and one must be an officer of the 
Association. The Minister said that it was 
expected that the four staff members would 
be drawn from broad areas of public service 
employment so that every public servant 
would have his interests represented on the 
Council. 


The chairman is not a member of the 
Joint Council and has no voting rights. The 
vice-chairman, however, must be a member 
of the staff side, nominated by that side. 


The Joint Council is required to meet 
at least four times a year, and a quorum 
consists of the chairman and three repre- 
sentatives of each side. 


Every decision of the Joint Council is to 
be signed by the chairman and vice-chair- 
man, and the chairman must transmit it to 
the appropriate authority to be implemented. 
In case of a deadlock, the chairman must 
refer the matter to the civil service arbitra- 
tion board whose decision will be binding 
on the parties. 


The civil service arbitration board is to 
consist of three persons, one designated by 
the official side and one by the staff side, 
with a chairman appointed by the Lieu- 
tenant Governor in Council for a renewable 
term of two years. As has been indicated, 
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a decision of the arbitration board is bind- 
ing on the parties and must be put into 
effect by the agency concerned. 

The departmental and branch councils, 
which were established to promote consul- 
tation and co-operation at the lower levels 
of administration, will remain in operation. 

The first meeting of the Joint Council 
was held on July 24. The official repre- 
sentatives are the Deputy Minister of High- 
ways, the Associate Deputy Minister of the 
Treasury Department, the Deputy. Minister 
of Education and the Deputy Minister of 
Labour. The Chairman of the Civil Service 
Commission has been appointed Chairman 
of the Joint Council. 

An amendment to the Fire Departments 
Act excluded deputy fire chiefs from the 
collective bargaining procedures of the Act. 
Another new provision makes it clear, how- 
ever, that this exemption applies only to 
the person who has been appointed by the 
council of the municipality to act in the 
place of the fire chief. 


Manitoba 


Two minor changes were made in the 
Manitoba Labour Relations Act. One ex- 
cluded agrologists from the Act, an amend- 
ment that the Minister said had been 
introduced at the request of the professional 
body concerned. Another amendment fixed 
a time limit of one year for commencing 
a prosecution under the Act. 


Quebec 


The new Labour Code, which was given 
first reading in Quebec, would not only 
have consolidated the seven existing labour 
relations laws but would also have intro- 
duced a number of significant new features. 
One of the most interesting of these was 
the proposal to eliminate the conciliation 
board stage entirely in the settlement of 
contract negotiation disputes. 

Other new provisions would have required 
holders of timber-cutting rights to allow 
union organizers access to woods camps 
and, on request, to advance employees the 
money to pay union entrance fees. The 
proposed Code would also have: required 
strike votes to be taken by secret ballot; 
introduced the voluntary, revocable check- 
off; and established a permanent arbitration 
court composed of district judges to decide 
disputes in public services (hospitals, pub- 
lic utilities, etc.). 

As previously indicated, this bill was 
not passed. After first reading, it was 
referred to the Committee on Industrial 
Relations and held over to permit the 
Government to re-examine its provisions in 
the light of representations made at the 
public hearings. 
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Anti-Discrimination Legislation in 1963 


Nova Scotia consolidates its three main anti-discrimination 
laws into Human Rights Act; new Quebec Hotels Act prohibits 
discrimination in hotels, restaurants and camping grounds 


Anti-discrimination measures were adopted 
in two provinces during the 1963 sessions 
of the provincial legislatures. Nova Scotia 
passed the Human Rights Act, which con- 
solidated and strengthened three earlier 
anti-discrimination laws. In Quebec, a new 
Hotels Act prohibited discrimination in 
hotels, restaurants and camping grounds. 


Nova Scotia 


The Nova Scotia Human Rights Act, 
which went into force on March 21, the date 
of Royal Assent, consolidated three earlier 
anti-discrimination laws—the Fair Employ- 
ment Practices Act, the Equal Pay Act and 
the Fair Accommodation Practices Act. One 
important new principle was introduced— 
the prohibition of discriminatory practices 
in the rental of apartments—and the en- 
forcement provisions were strengthened. 

The new Act is the second step taken by 
the Nova Scotia Government during the 
past 12 months to deal with human rights 
questions. In October 1962, an interdepart- 
mental committee on human rights was 
established to deal specially with social 
and economic problems of minority groups. 
When announcing the creation of the com- 
mittee, the Premier stated: 


While the primary concern of the committee 
will be directed toward improving the lot of 
our Negro population, its responsibility will be 
much broader. First and foremost, the com- 
mittee will be expected to study and make 
recommendations as to how the fundamental 
rights of every citizen may be made more 
secure, regardless of race, creed, colour, na- 
tionality, ancestry or place of origin. 


These objectives are reflected in the pre- 
amble to the Human Rights Act, which 
states: 


WHEREAS recognition of the inherent dig- 
nity and the equal and inalienable rights of 
all members of the human family is the founda- 
tion of freedom, justice and peace in the 
world, and is in accord with the Universal 
Declaration of Human Rights as proclaimed by 
the United Nations; 


AND WHEREAS this Legislature in a num- 
ber of enactments has affirmed the principle 
that every person is free and equal in dignity 
and rights without regard to race, religion, 
religious creed, colour or ethnic or national 
origin; 

AND WHEREAS the Government has estab- 
lished an Interdepartmental Committee on 
Human Rights which is engaging in studies 
of the subject of human rights; 

AND WHEREAS it is desirable to enact a 
measure to amend and consolidate the several 
enactments of the Legislature relating to human 
rights; 
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THEREFORE, BE IT ENACTED by the 
Governor and Assembly as follows... 

Discrimination in public places is again 
prohibited. The Human Rights Act pro- 
claims the right of every person and every 
class of persons to obtain admission to and 
enjoyment of the accommodation, services 
and facilities available in any place to 
which the public is customarily admitted, 
and forbids any person to deny this right 
to any person or any class of persons on 
grounds of race, religion, religious creed, 
colour or ethnic or national origin. 


A new provision prohibits any person, 
directly or indirectly, alone or with another, 
by himself or by the interposition of an- 
other, from denying occupancy of any 
apartment in any building, with more than 
four self-contained dwelling units, on any 
of the prohibited grounds. Discrimination 
with respect to any term or condition of 
occupancy on grounds of race, religion, 
religious creed, colour or ethnic or national 
origin is also prohibited. 

(The Ontario Human Rights Code, 1961- 
62, the only other provincial Act to ban 
discrimination in multiple dwellings, restricts 
the prohibition to apartments with more 
than six self-contained units.) 

The publishing or displaying of discrim- 
inatory notices, signs or other representation 
indicating discrimination, or an intention to 
discriminate, is forbidden. 


Discrimination in Employment 


As before, employers or their agents are 
forbidden to discriminate against anyone 
in regard to employment or any term or 
condition of employment. Similarly, pro- 
hibition is continued of the publication of 
advertisements, the circulation of applica- 
tion forms or the making of inquiries, either 
written or oral, in connection with employ- 
ment that express, either directly or in- 
directly, any limitation, specification or 
preference as to race, religion, religious 
creed, colour or ethnic or national origin. 
Also, employers are again forbidden to use 
an employment agency that practices dis- 
crimination against persons seeking employ- 
ment. 

In line with former policies, the Human 
Rights Act also forbids discriminatory 
actions by trade unions. No trade union 
may: exclude any person from full mem- 
bership, or expel or suspend or otherwise 
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discriminate against any of its members, 
or discriminate against any person in regard 
to employment by an employer, on any of 
the prohibited grounds. 

Some exemptions from the fair employ- 
ment practices provisions are again provided. 
As formerly, non-profit charitable, religious, 
philanthropic, educational, fraternal or 
social organizations are exempted. The new 
Act also excludes domestic servants in 
private homes, a group previously covered. 

Discrimination in rates of pay solely on 
the basis of sex is prohibited. The Act 
stipulates that an employer may not pay a 
female employee at a rate of pay less than 
the rate paid to a male employee “for the 
same work done in the same establishment.” 
A difference in rates of pay based on any 
factor other than sex is not, however, 
deemed a contravention of the equal-pay- 
for-equal-work provision. 

Retaliatory action against complainants 
is forbidden. The Human Rights Act stipu- 
lates that no person, employer or trade union 
may evict, discharge, suspend, expel or 
otherwise discriminate against any person 
because he has made a complaint or given 
evidence or assisted in any way in any 
proceeding under the Act. 

As formerly, enforcement procedures are 
to be initiated by the filing of a written 
complaint with the Director, who will either 
look into the matter himself or assign an 
officer of the Department of Labour to 
investigate the complaint. 

If a settlement is not reached through a 
departmental inquiry, the Minister is em- 
powered to appoint a commission of one 
or more persons to ascertain the facts and, 
if the commission finds the complaint a 
valid one, it is authorized to make recom- 
mendations for settlement. A commission 
has all the powers of a commissioner under 
the Public Inquiries Act. 


On receipt of the commission’s report, 
the Minister, as before, has authority to 
issue whatever order is necessary to carry 
out the commission’s recommendations. 


Penalties for violations of the anti- 
discrimination provisions are higher than 
formerly. An individual is now liable to 
a maximum fine of $100; a corporation, 
trade union, employers’ organization or em- 
ployment agency, to a fine of up to $500. 

Enforcement procedures have been further 
strengthened by a new provision giving the 
Minister general authority to apply to the 
Nova Scotia Supreme Court for an order 
enjoining a person convicted of an offence 
from continuing the illegal act. Previously, 
injunction proceedings could be taken only 
against persons convicted of displaying dis- 
criminatory notices contrary to the Fair 
Accommodation Practices Act. 


Quebec 


In Quebec, a new Hotels Act, to come 
into force on proclamation, prohibits dis- 
crimination in hotels, restaurants or camp- 
ing grounds. The Act makes it an offence 
for the owner or keeper of any such estab- 
lishment, either directly or through his agent 
or a third party, to refuse to provide 
any person with food, lodging or any other 
services available to the public, or to dis- 
criminate with regard to the services 
provided, on grounds of race, belief, colour, 
nationality, ethnic origin or place of birth. 

The bill as introduced would have pro- 
hibited hotels from refusing to give lodgings 
to travellers without ‘just cause” or restau- 
rants from refusing food without “reason- 
able cause,” but was amended in passage, 
following representations by a large number 
of church, labour and civic organizations 
who asked that the anti-discrimination 
clause be made more specific. 


Report of Unemployment Insurance Advisory 
Committee for Year Ended March 31, 1963 


Committee again emphasizes the urgent need for revision, with 
the least possible delay, of the unemployment insurance scheme 


The urgent need for revision of the unem- 
ployment insurance scheme with the least 
possible delay was again emphasized by 
the Unemployment Insurance Advisory 
Committee in its report for the year ended 
March 31, 1963, which was tabled in the 
House of Commons on August 2. 

The Committee pointed out that at the 
end of the fiscal year the balance in the 
Unemployment Insurance Fund had been 
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reduced to $9,692,000, compared with a 
balance of $66,598,000 a year earlier; that 
this small balance had been wiped out in 
April, and that the Fund had been enabled 
to continue to pay claims received during 
April and May only by means of loans 
from the Government. At the end of April, 
the deficit that had to be covered by a 
loan was $23,000,000 and at the end of 
May it was $37,000,000, the report said. 
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The Committee was in agreement with 
the opinion expressed by the Senior Actuary 
of the Department of Insurance that there 
was little likelihood of any change in the 
fortunes of the Unemployment Insurance 
Fund during the coming year, and that 
there appeared to be no possibility that any 
amendments to the Unemployment Insur- 
ance Act could significantly affect the state 
of the Fund before the summer of 1964. 

The Committee quoted the Actuary’s 
report to the effect that the Fund might 
be expected to recover from its deficit of 
$37,000,000 at the end of May to an 
amount of about $42,000,000 by December 
1, but that by the end of the 1963-64 fiscal 
year a deficit of $49,000,000 seemed to be 
in prospect, and by the end of May 1964, 
one of about $96,000,000. 

“It would therefore appear to be neces- 
sary to supplement the resources of the 
Fund by some $49,000,000 to enable bene- 
fits to be paid to the end of March 1964,” 
the Actuary said. “Moreover, if contribu- 
tion revenues and benefit payments during 
the months of April and May of 1963 are 
duplicated during the same months of 1964, 
a further $47,000,000 would be needed to 
provide for benefit payments to the end of 
May 1964.” 


If the continued payment of benefits re- 
quired that the Fund should be supplemented 
beyond what had already been provided 
for, the Committee recommended that the 
necessary provision should be made. 

Figures supplied by the Unemployment 
Insurance Commission quoted in the Com- 
mittee’s report, showed that the Fund had 
suffered a loss in each of the four years 
1960 to 1963, but that the depletion had 
been less rapid in 1962 than in either of 
the two previous years. The figure for 1963 
was necessarily incomplete. In 1960 the 
Fund diminished by $133,919,000, in 1961 
by $181,207,000, and in 1962 by $118,- 
087,000. In 1963, the loss up to the end of 
March was $56,905,000. 

Attached to the Committee’s report as 
appendices were: financial and _ statistical 
statements of the Unemployment Insurance 
Commission for the fiscal year ended March 
1, 1963; a report of the Senior Actuary on 
the prospective state of the Unemployment 
Insurance Fund; and a tabulation of 1962 
benefit statistics by the Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics. 

The report, less appendices, is printed 
below. 


Report of the Unemployment Insurance Advisory Committee for the Year Ended March 31, 1963 


To His Excellency the Governor General in 
Council: 

The Unemployment Insurance Advisory Com- 
mittee has the honour to report as follows: 

Section 89 (1) of the Unemployment Insur- 
ance Act requires the Committee to report not 
later than July 31, each year, on the financial 
condition of the Unemployment Insurance Fund 
as at the preceding March 31. 

The Committee met on July 15, 1963, and 
received and considered the following reports: 

(a) from the Unemployment Insurance Com- 
mission, financial and statistical statements for 
the fiscal year ended March 31, 1963, copy of 
yr is appended hereto and marked Appen- 

xX 1, 

(b) from the Senior Actuary, Department 
of Insurance, a report on the prospective state 
of the Unemployment Insurance Fund, copy 
a woth is appended hereto, marked Appen- 

1X Ji, 

(c) from the Dominion Bureau of Statistics, 
a tabulation of 1962 benefit statistics, copy of 
wie is appended hereto, marked Appendix 


The Committee reports that the balance in 
the Unemployment Insurance Fund as at March 
31, 1963, was $9,692,829. This compares with 
the balance in the Fund at the end of each 
of the three preceding fiscal years as follows: 


EATS Se 2 eae Raa $ 9,692,000 
1 2S spac ere A RN 66,598,000 
LOG TR Sek ee Ae. AE Bee 184,685,000 
TOGO ea Siete arcs coageiemn ene: 365,892,000 


The following additional statistics provided 
in the financial statements of the Unemploy- 
ment Insurance Commission are of particular 
interest (see table overleaf): 
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As shown above, the balance in the Unem- 
ployment Insurance Fund at the end of the 
fiscal year was about $10 million. This small 
balance was wiped out in April and the Fund 
was enabled to continue to pay the claims 
received during April and May only by means 
of loans from the Government. At the end of 
April the deficit that had to be covered by 
a loan was $23 million, and at the end of 
May it was $37 million. 

Provision had been made under the Appro- 
priation Act in 1962-63 for a loan up to $25 
million, but this had not been required up 
to the end of the fiscal year at March 31, 
1963. During April and May 1963 loans were 
made under the authority of Orders-in-Council 
1963-547 of April 1, 1963 and 1963-702 of 
May 2, 1963. These loans were covered by an 
item in the 1963-64 Supplementary Estimates 
(tabled on May 29, 1963) empowering the 
Government to lend the Commission up to a 
maximum of $55 million with interest. 

The Special Committee of Inquiry, under 
the Chairmanship of Mr. E. C. Gill, which 
had been appointed in July 1961 to inquire 
into and report upon the suitability of the 
scope, basic principles and provisions of the 
Unemployment Insurance Act and the manner 
of operation thereof, submitted its Report 
including Recommendations to the Governor- 
in-Council in November 1962. 

We are informed that these Recommenda- 
tions are now under consideration by the 
Government but it is not yet known whether 
these will be adopted for consideration and 
approval of Parliament. 
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UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE FUND 


ee cas S—aowa—“oOo>> 7 ——————[v— 








1963 1962 1961 1960 





(in thousands of dollars) 











Increase or decrease in balance from previous year......... —56, 905 —118,087 —181,207 —133,919 
Contributions from employers and employees............. 286, 430 277,789 275,213 228,616 
Contributions from the Government of Canada............ 57, 286 55, 558 55,055 45,723 
Amounts collected in:penalties seas. « ete seo oe oe 103 90 63 52 
Interest Om Inmvestinenta asec: cccissceiee eicctes ewsiu senate 2,466 6,800 9,980 16,855 
Profit or loss onsale oiSCCUTIDICS ares omens sei) eta aatedtaehe « |/sasiermrele orn eienenr L. 622 Tee 209 L. 8,414 
Interest paid /oniloans syste. erence eats eect” |\-'-1- espace eee 2,961 403 IL onty) 
Total-netre VouUle. + seen ee ees eae tea 346, 285 336, 253 332,698 281,215 
Ordinary, benefit payimentseees.. eh: cei = Seek: «7 ete 318,119 352.328 406, 728 320,970 
Seasonal benefit payments. cocci a. cassie Sere orale 85,071 102,411 107,178 94, 264 
Excess of expenditure over revenue.............---..-++0s- 56,905 118.087 181,207 133,919 
FISHING COVERAGE 
Contributions from employers and employees............. 1,207 1,075 SLRs 907 
Contributions from Government of Canada................ 241 215 224 181 
Bene titipa vients seca ceter cere cit tter tet eickeret ote sselctals eke reteiar 10, 882 11,650 11,785 11,024 
OTHER STATISTICS 
No. of initial claims for Unemployment Insurance received. 1,507,000 1,613,000 1,814,000 1,742,000 
Average No. of benefit weeks paid.............--5......54. 13.4 14.3 16.4 16.0 
Averageweelkdly tateyee narnia: fete. Ob adh selcracs ote $24.27 $24.02 $23.12 $21.43 





Accordingly the Committee at this time 
simply endorses the opinion expressed by the 
Actuary in paragraph 19 of his Report that it 
is likely that the operation of the unemploy- 
ment insurance scheme will continue substan- 
tially as at present for the coming year and 
that there appears to be no possibility of any 
amendments to the Unemployment Insurance 
Act significantly affecting the state of the 
Unemployment Insurance Fund before the 
summer of 1964. 


In considering the prospective state of the 
Fund in the intervening period the Committee 
draws attention to the content of paragraphs 
27 and 28 of the Actuary’s Report which read 
as follows: 


“27. If the unemployment conditions of 1963-64 
should prove to be very similar to those 
of 1962-63, it can reasonably be expected 
that the Fund will recover from its deficit 
of $37 million at the end of May 1963 
to an amount of about $42 million by 
December 1, 1963. By the end of the 
fiscal year 1963-64, a deficit of $49 mil- 
lion would seem to be in prospect which 
might increase to approximately $96 mil- 
lion by the end of May 1964. 


“28. It would therefore appear to be necessary 
to supplement the resources of the Fund 
by some $49 million to enable benefits to 
be paid to the end of March 1964. More- 
over, if contribution revenues and benefit 
payments during the months of April and 


May of 1963 are duplicated during the 
same months of 1964, a further $47 mil- 
lion would be needed to provide for bene- 
fit payments to the end of May 1964. In 
the normal course of events, contribution 
revenues should exceed benefit payments 
in the summer months of 1964 under the 
present unemployment insurance scheme.” 


We recommend that if supplementation of 
the resources of the Fund beyond that already 
provided for is required for continued payment 
of benefits, provision should be made for this 
purpose. 


The Committee feels it would be neglecting 
its duty if it did not at this time reiterate its 
concern that action be taken at the earliest 
possible date for revision of the unemployment 
insurance scheme. 

The Committee was assisted in its study of 
the 1962-63 operations of the Unemployment 
Insurance scheme by the information and ex- 
planations provided by the Unemployment 
Insurance Commission, by Mr. J. W. Kroeker, 
Senior Actuary of the Department of Insurance, 
by the officers of the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics and by Mr. H. D. Clark of the 
Department of Finance. 


Respectfully submitted, 


(Sgd.) A. H. Brown, 
Chairman. 


July 15, 1963. 
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Latest Labour Statistics 











Percentage Change 
From 
Principal Items Date Amount 
Previous | Previous 
Month Year 
TGtal, GULL LADOUT JOLCE (A) . cakemwseg). - Weeipecpnme- (000)| September 6,815 — 2.9 + 2.6 
RGD LON EC foes ees scat a cpaingt «72h + -aairgenatt, (O00) pBeptember 6,565 — 2.7 + 2.8 
PRO PIOM LUNG onic tee erage naste in pv es om (000)) eptember 706 — 8.8 — 4.3 
Wonsagticulture..............-----.---....-..(000)) September 5, 859 — 1.9 + 3.8 
Parcdeworlcerivc sorters stele eee leer e ee (000)} September 5, 383 — 2.8 + 3.6 
towork so NOUrsvOr MONG... . 2.0. Adapstonse - (000); September 5,613 + 3.3 + 0.9 
Atmvrork lésathan eo lidurs......... «ie sdek. (000)| September 753 +20.1 +16.9 
Employed but not at work.................(000)| September 199 —71.0 +12.4 
il \arepany es Cay ig to yeeent Rian ae hae ae ee eI as cote (000)| September 250 — 7.4 — 3.9 
ANTALIS cai wer PO ac ioeetac neuen Be ee Ree ee a OR (C00)| September 34 — 2.9 —10.5 
ic pecans. RIM nce er. RES EE, (000)| September 108 0.0 +11.3 
Witt ato Mil. wee. S24). 80. ee SLY (000)| September 57 —20.8 —23.0 
Prairie. wea Ae weer. oo PGES SAR IOR - (000)| September 28 0.0 +15.0 
es Per Geet ee oe ara oe er (600)| September 28 —12.5 — 9.7 
Without work and seeking work................(000)| September pay — 6.0 — 4.1 
On temporary layoff up to 30 days...........-. (000)| September 13 —27.8 0.0 
Industrial employment (1949=100)........60 eee e eee July 127-5 0.0 + 1.4 
Manufacturing employment (1949=100)............. July 116.8 — 1.8 + 1.1 
WL RTOTT Ti ae en ee ee \| ist 6 mos. |f 41,444 — 421.7 
Westined tothe labeurforce../? 1824 ..-%. 00.52... fs} 1968 \ 21,360 a +24.1 
Strikes and Lockouts 
ei teilces ang OCicOlta> team .ixmeclee tear) tlds 3 September 63 +14.5 +31.3 
IN AP aN ove Ga Oe Sua INN, GL Vi guia o4 bast ess Apebio east» => September 9,583 —17.4 — 8.6 
Drea OTA, ATA LN Se os ca par P> th wg nea nes we oo OR September 86, 320 +17.7 —25.8 
Earnings and Income 
Average weekly wages and salaries (ind. comp.)....| July $83 . 34 — 0.4 + 3.0 
Average hourly earnings (mfg.)............+005++++5 July $ 1.93 — 0.5 + 3.2 
Average hours worked per week (mfg.)........----- July 40.8 — 0.3 — 0.5 
Average weekly wages (mfg.)........-.---: 2055003: July $78.57 — 1.4 + 2.4 
Consumer price index (1949=100).........------.+-- September 133.4 — 0.4 + 1.8 
Index numbers of weekly wages in 1949 dollars 
GLOd0 1 00)4. A... dimers. .ont.. greet t..------ July 140.6 — 1.6 + 0.5 
Total labour income..............----+---+- $000,000. July 1,830 — 1.8 + 5.3 
Industrial Production 
Total (average 1949=100).......5...6 ce eee eee ees August 189.7 + 2.8 + 3.4 
Manuideuuane.. gee. recta} gate <<eete «+ ~ yy August 168.7 | + 2.5 + 3.9 
(PEA EO eee ee ee ee eee August 169.3 — 3.6 — 7.2 
Pane Ura les cr es. oc ee nire Fe oh agen ie BS August V6.0 1 or oe + 5.5 
New Residential Construction (b) 
SUAS iy on op OLS Bie he Dee airs leaden? see epeciee ess oe September 10,927 — 2.9 +12.5 
Gompletioner fore. os ee f es ee oe eee ne September 10,814 | +24.5 + 0.9 


























(a) Estimates of the labour force, the employed and the unemployed, are from The Labour Force, 
a monthly publication of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics which also contains additional details of 
the characteristics of the labour force, together with definitions and explanatory notes. 


(b) Centres of 5,000 population or more. 
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EMPLOYMENT REVIEW 


Employment and Unemployment, September 


Employment declined by an estimated 
181,000 to 6,565,000 between August and 
September. 

During the summer months, a _ record 
number of students found temporary jobs, 
and with their return to school this fall, 
employment showed an _ above-average 
decrease for the month. Between August 
and September, the decrease in employ- 
ment of persons 14 to 24 years of age 
amounted to 229,000. This decline was 
partly offset by a gain of 48,000 among 
persons 25 years of age and over. 

Unemployment decreased by 20,000 dur- 
ing the month to 250,000. 

Employment was 180,000 higher than a 
year ago, and unemployment showed little 
change. 

Labour Force 


The labour force in September was 
higher than a year earlier by 170,000, or 
2.6 per cent. For men the increase was 1.3 
per cent and for women, 5.8 per cent. This 
is the third consecutive month in which 
the over-the-year increase in the total 
labour force was of approximately this 
size. During the first six months of 1963, it 
averaged only about 1 per cent higher than 
in the same period last year. 


Employment 


About two-fifths of the employment 
decline between August and September was 
in agriculture. Much of the drop in non- 
farm employment was in the service in- 
dustries. In both agriculture and the non- 
farm industries, the decreases were mainly 
the result of the return of students to 
school. 

Employment in September was sub- 
stantially higher than a year ago. At 
6,565,000, the September estimate repre- 
sented an increase of 180,000, or 2.8 per 
cent, over September 1962. The largest 
part of the advance was in service, manu- 
facturing and trade. 


In the week ended September 21, of the 
estimated 6,565,000 employed, 4,699,000 
were men and 1,866,000 were women. 

Women’s employment has shown a strong 
advance as a result of a renewed upturn 
in recent months in service-producing in- 
dustries. In September, women accounted 
for better than half the year-to-year in- 
crease in employment as opposed to less 
than one-third in June. 


Unemployment 


Unemployment decreased by an esti- 
mated 20,000 to 250,000 between August 
and September, largely as a result of 
students’ leaving the labour’ market. 
Virtually all of the change took place among 
persons under 25 years of age. 

Of the 250,000 unemployed in September, 
some 179,000 had been unemployed for 
three months or less. An estimated 27,000 
had been seeking work for four to six 
months, and 44,000 for seven months or 
more. 

Unemployment in September represented 
3.7 per cent of the labour force, compared 
with 3.9 per cent a year earlier and 4.7 
per cent two years ago. Seasonally adjusted, 
the September unemployment rate was 5.3 
per cent, down from 5.6 per cent in August 
and from 5.7 per cent in September 1962. 

Of the 250,000 unemployed, 192,000 
were men, of whom 96,000 were married 
men. Of the 58,000 unemployed women, 
17,000 were married. 


Labour Market Areas 


During the month, 19 labour market 
areas were reclassified, 16 to a grouping 
denoting a better balance between demand 
and supply of labour. Only one metropol- 
itan area, Calgary, was reclassified from 
Group 3 (balance) to Group 2 (moderate 
labour surplus). (See table, facing page.) 
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CLASSIFICATION OF LABOUR MARKET AREAS—SEPTEMBER 












SUBSTANTIAL 




















MODERATE APPROXIMATE LABOUR 
ane oan LABOUR SURPLUS BALANCE. SHORTAGE 
Group | Group 2 Group 3 Group 4 
CALGARY <—_ Edmonton 
Quebec-Levis Halifax 
METROPOLITAN AREAS ae John’s Tecate 
ancouver- aoa i 
(labour force 75,000 or more) New Westminster Ottawa-Hull 
Toronto 
—» WINDSOR 
Winnipeg 
Oshawa Joliette Brantford 
Lac St. Jean Corner Brook 
Moncton Cornwall 
New Glasgow —»>FARNHAM-GRANBY 
Rouyn-Val d'Or Fort William- 
Saint John Port Arthur 
MAJOR INDUSTRIAL AREAS Shawinigan Guelph 
(abound 25,000-75,000; 60 Sherbrooke Kingston 
ele lige tendo PA IS bh Ate Sydney Kitchener 
per cent or more in non-agri- Trois Rivieres London 
cultural activity) —}NIAGARA PENINSULA 
—»PETERBOROUGH 
—y»SARNIA 
Sudbury 
Timmins- 
Kirkland Lake 
Victoria 
Thetford-Lac Megantic Barrie NORTH 
and Ville St. Georges Brandon BATTLEFORD 
Charlottetown 
MAJOR AGRICULTURAL Chatham 
AREAS Lethbridge 
(labour force 25,000-75,000; 40 Boats ies 
per cent or more in agricultural Red Deer 
activity) Regina 
Riviere du Loup 
Saskatoon 
Yorkton 
Campbellton Bathurst Swift 
Dawson Creek —»BEAUHARNOIS Current 
FREDERICTON Belleville-Trenton Weyburn 
Gaspe Bracebridge 
Lindsay —->BRAMPTON 
Prince George- Bridgewater 
Quesnel Central Vancouver 
Ste. Agathe- Island 
St. Jerome Chilliwack 
ST. STEPHEN Cranbrook 
Valleyfield Dauphin 
Drumheller 
—»)DRUMMONDVILLE 
Edmundston 
Galt 
Goderich 
Grand Falls 
Kamloops 
MINOR AREAS Kentville 
(labour force 10,000 to 25,000) RE tht 
Listowel 
Medicine Hat 
Montmagny 
—>NEWCASTLE 
North Bay 
Okanagan Valley 
Owen Sound 
Group 3 (Concluded) Pembroke 








Stratford Prince Rupert 
—)SUMMERSIDE UEBEC NORTH 

Trail-Nelson SHORE 

Truro —»RIMOUSKI 

Victoriaville St. Hyacinthe 

Walkerton —-»ST. JEAN 
—y»WOODSTOCK, N.B. St. Thomas) _ 

Woodstock- Sault Ste. Marie 

Tillsonburg Simcoe 
Yarmouth Sorel 


Portage la Prairie 





—»-The areas shown in capital letters are those that have been reclassified during the month; an arrow indicates the group from which they 


moved. For an explanation of the classification used, see page 491, June issue. 
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Industrial Fatalities in Canada 
during Second Quarter of 1963 


Deaths from industrial accidents during second quarter of year 
numbered 232, increase of 8 from number in previous quarter 


A preliminary count of reports received 
by the Department of Labour shows that 
there were 232* industrial fatalities in 
Canada during the second quarter of 1963. 

During the previous quarter, 224 fatalities 
were recorded, including 34 in a supple- 
mentary list. In the second quarter of the 
previous year, 258 fatalities were recorded. 

During the second quarter of 1963, there 
were three accidents that each resulted in 
the deaths of three or more persons. On 
April 9, four men were lost when the 
Louisburg, N.S., fishing vessel Elizabeth 
and Leonard disappeared during a fierce 
storm in the Gulf of St. Lawrence. On 
April 6, three firemen were crushed to 
death, or died later of injuries received, 
when a burned-out building in Montreal, 
Que., collapsed on them. On June 7, three 
men died when their aircraft crashed near 
Princeton, B.C. 


The largest number of fatalities, 51, 
occurred in the construction industry. Of 
the 51 fatalities, 15 were in buildings and 
structures, 10 in highways and bridges, and 
26 in miscellaneous construction. 


In the manufacturing industry, 11 of 
the 36 fatalities were in iron and steel 
products, 5 in wood products, 4 in food 
and beverages, 3 each in transportation 
equipment products and non-ferrous metal 
products, 2 each in paper products, non- 
metallic mineral products, products of 
petroleum and coal, and chemical products, 
and 1 each in electrical apparatus products 
and miscellaneous manufacturing products. 





*See Tables H-1 and H-2 at back of book. The 
number of fatalities that occur during a quarter is 
usually greater than the figures quoted in the 
quarterly articles. Information on accidents that 
occur but are not reported in time for inclusion is 
recorded in supplementary lists, and statistics are 
amended accordingly. 





The 29 fatalities that were recorded 
during the second quarter in the trans- 
portation, storage and communication indus- 
try were distributed as follows: 17 in local 
and highway transportation; 5 in railway 
transportation; 2 each in street and electrical 
railways transportation and in water trans- 
portation; and 1 each in storage, telegraphs 
and telephones, and miscellaneous trans- 
portation. 

In the mining and quarrying industry, 
19 of the 29 fatalities were in metal min- 
ing, 2 in coal mining and 8 in non-metallic 
mineral mining. 

The number of fatalities recorded in the 
service industry during the quarter was 23. 


An analysis of the 232 fatalities during 
the second quarter of 1963 shows that 53 
(23 per cent) were caused by falls and 
slips; all but 10 were the result of falls 
from different levels. 


Forty-five fatalities were due to collisions, 
derailments, wrecks, etc.; 25 of them in- 
volved automobiles and trucks, 9 involved 
tractors and loadmobiles, 6 involved air- 
craft, 3 involved railways and 2 involved 
other transport agencies. 


Forty-five fatalities were the result of 
being struck by different objects: 34 of 
these were in the category “other objects” 
such as falling trees and limbs and land- 
Slides or cave-ins, etc.; 7 were caused by 
tools, machinery, cranes, etc., and 4 by 
moving vehicles. 

Twenty-eight fatalities were the result of 
inhalation, absorptions, asphyxiation and 
industrial diseases. 

The remaining 61 fatalities were dis- 
tributed as follows: 24 were the result of 
being caught in, on or between; 19 the 
result of conflagrations, temperature ex- 

(Continued on page 932) 





The industrial fatalities recorded in this quarterly article are fatal accidents that 
involved persons gainfully employed and that occurred during the course of, or arose out 
of their employment, including deaths that resulted from industrial diseases. Statistics on 
industrial fatalities are compiled by the Economics and Research Branch from reports 
received from the provincial Workmen’s Compensation Boards, the Board of Transport 
Commissioners and certain other official sources. Newspaper reports are used to supple- 
ment these. For industries not covered by workmen’s compensation legislation, news- 
paper reports are the Department’s only source of information. It is possible, therefore, 
that coverage in such industries as agriculture, fishing and trapping, and certain of the 
service groups is not as complete as in industries covered by compensation legislation. 
Similarly, a small number of traffic accidents that are in fact industrial may be omitted 
from the Department’s records because of lack of information in press reports. 
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COLLECTIVE BARGAINING REVIEW 


Collective Bargaining, Third Quarter, 1963 


Collective bargaining in Canada during 
the third quarter of 1963 resulted in 60 
settlements applying to bargaining units of 
500 or more employees outside the con- 
struction sector. About 82,000 workers in 
a wide range of industries were covered by 
these settlements. 


Of particular interest was extensive bar- 
gaining activity in the longshoring industry, 
pattern settlements in the logging and pulp 
and paper industries and the establishment 
of a company-wide welfare plan by Do- 
minion Steel and Coal Corporation and the 
United Steelworkers. 


Collective bargaining during the quarter 
in the longshoring industry on the Great 
Lakes and on the East and West Coasts led 
to four major settlements covering about 
4,300 port workers. 


In July, the International Longshoremen’s 
Association concluded a two-year agree- 
ment on behalf of longshoremen in Hamil- 
ton and Toronto. Five companies—Eastern 
Canada Stevedoring, Cullen Stevedoring, 
Pittston Stevedoring, Brown and Ryan 
Limited and Economic Stevedoring—were 
parties to this settlement, which provided 
for wage increases of 10 cents an hour 
retroactive to January 1, 1963 and 9 cents 
an hour effective January 1, 1964, as well 
as an increase from 11 cents an hour to 
15 cents an hour, in two steps, in welfare 
benefits. 


Another two-year agreement was nego- 
tiated by the ILA on behalf of CNR 
stevedores at North Sydney, N.S. This con- 
tract provides for two annual wage increases 
of 4 cents an hour. 


In August, the Railway Clerks negotiated 
a one-year agreement with Canada Steam- 
ship Lines that covers freight handlers, 
checkers and related occupations at several 
Great Lakes ports. In addition to granting 
a wage increase of 6 cents an hour, the com- 
pany agreed to increase its contribution to 
a health and welfare plan from 20 cents to 
35 cents a day. 


In the longshoring industry on the West 
Coast, the International Longshoremen’s 
and Warehousemen’s Union, after more 
than a year of negotiations, in August signed 
two master agreements: with the Shipping 
Federation of British Columbia and the B.C. 
Wharf Operators’ Association (L.G., Sept., 
Dae Ze 


The agreement with the Shipping Federa- 
tion consolidates four previous contracts, 
one covering five deepsea longshoremen’s 
locals and three applying to locals com- 
posed of checkers, grain liners and first aid 
attendants. The Wharf Operators’ agree- 
ment supersedes a number of separate con- 
tracts with individual employers. The 
master agreements are for a term of three 
years, from August 1, 1963 to July 31, 1966. 

Approximately 2,400 port workers at 
Vancouver, New Westminster, Port Alberni, 
Victoria, Chemainus and Prince Rupert are 
covered by these agreements. The majority 
of the workers—deepsea longshoremen who 
load and discharge vessels, marine checkers 
who tally cargo, grain liners who prepare 
vessels for receiving cargoes of bulk grain, 
and first aid men—are covered by the Ship- 
ping Federation agreement. The agreement 
with the Wharf Operators’ Association 
applies to dock and coastwise work. 

The previous Shipping Federation agree- 
ments had expired July 31, 1962; those 
with the Wharf Operators’ Association had 
terminated, on other dates. Initially, the 
two employers’ associations conducted 
negotiations with the Longshoremen and 
Warehousemen separately. Union demands 
for a master agreement covering all phases 
of the industry, and questions concerning the 
size and composition of work gangs as 
operations were being mechanized were 
major issues in the negotiations. 


Conciliation boards were appointed when 
direct bargaining did not resolve the dispute. 
In May, the conciliation board inquiring into 
the dispute between the union and the 
Shipping Federation recommended the 
resumption of direct bargaining, with both 
employers’ associations negotiating parallel 
contracts at the same time and place. The 
Shipping Federation and the Wharf Opera- 
tors’ Association began to bargain jointly 
in June. 

At the end of June, members of the 
union voted in favour of strike action, and 
a one-day work stoppage was called on July 
19. Another strike was scheduled for July 
28, but this was averted by further nego- 
tiations that led to the settlement in August. 


The two agreements provide for general 
wage increases of 15 cents an hour on 
August 1, 1963, 10 cents an hour on Febru- 
ary 1, 1964, 8 cents an hour on August 1, 
1964 and 11 cents an hour on August 1, 





This review is prepared by the Collective Bargaining Section, Labour-Management 
Division, of the Economics and Research Branch. 
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1965. Moreover, higher premiums, ranging 
from 15 to 30 cents an hour, are added to 
wage rates for special occupations. 

Under the agreement with the Shipping 
Federation, provision is made for settle- 
ment pay of $180 for workers at most ports 
employed July 31, 1962 and still employed 
at the time of settlement. The agreement 
with the Wharf Operators’ Association 
makes no provision for settlement pay but 
gives additional wage increases of at least 
60 cents an hour in four steps to achieve 
parity with Shipping Federation wage rates. 

Uniform holiday and vacation provisions 
and welfare benefits are characteristic of the 
settlement, and credits accumulated by em- 
ployees are to be portable between the two 
groups. 

A single welfare plan, financed equally 
by employers and employees, is to be 
established by the end of 1963, and by 
1968, existing pension plans will be con- 
solidated into a single plan. In the mean- 
time, welfare benefits are to be improved to 
the extent permitted by increased contribu- 
tions from employers and employees. 
Furthermore, employers heretofore paying 
less than 16 cents an hour toward pension 
plans are committed to increasing their con- 
tributions to that amount. 

The master agreements provide for a 
three-shift system for the handling of bulk 
cargo—eight hours work or pay being 
guaranteed at straight-time on the day shift, 
seven and a half hours at time and one half 
on the evening shift and six and a half 
hours at double time on the night shift. 
Management has the right to transfer em- 
ployees to different operations in order to 
provide full shift guarantees. However, half 
shift guarantees will apply in the event of 
inclement weather, fog, non-arrival of 
vessels and mechanical failures if the dock 
workers are not ordered to stand by. Under 
the previous Shipping Federation agreement, 
there was only a day shift with a night shift 
when men were available. 

During the first year of the agreements, 
possible transition to a two-shift arrange- 
ment coupled with guarantees is to be 
negotiated without affect on the term of 
the agreements and without recourse to 
strike action or arbitration. 

The agreements specify basic work gangs 
of at least eight men, a reduction from the 
previous gang size of 13 workers, and 
provide for smaller work gangs on special 
operations. 

Outstanding among the terms of the two 
agreements is a new Automation Protec- 
tion Plan. The plan contains provisions to 
ensure no layoffs by reason of technological 
change; an employment guarantee of 35 
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hours a week or 1,820 hours a year unless 
the volume of cargo handling declines; 
retraining, without loss of income, for 
workers affected by mechanization; reloca- 
tion of workers displaced by mechanization 
to different ports. 


The Automation Protection Plan makes 
provision also for supplementary pensions 
for employees retiring before the age of 65. 
A supplementary pension totalling $10,800 
at $300 a month is to be paid to employees 
with 25 or more years of service who are 
retired at age 62 because of technological 
change. For employees with at least 25 
years of service who retire voluntarily at 
age 62, or on normal retirement at age 65, 
or at any age after 15 years of service 
because of disability, the supplementary pen- 
sion will total $7,200 at $100 a month. 
Should a pensioner die before receiving all 
of his supplementary pension, the balance of 
the benefits will be paid to his beneficiary. 


Near the end of September, a conciliation 
board established to assist in negotiations 
between the Montreal, Three Rivers and 
Quebec City locals of the ILA and the 
Shipping Federation of Camada released a 
report containing unanimous recommenda- 
tions. The board recommended two-year 
agreements with wage increases totalling 
19 cents an hour, an additional contribu- 
tion by employers of 3 cents an hour for 
fringe benefits, and new vacation allow- 
ances based on 4 per cent of earnings in- 
stead of the current 8 cents per hour worked. 


Also recommended was an enquiry into 
the administration and operation of the 
Shipping Federation of Canada—ILA Trust 
Funds and the establishment of joint com- 
mittees to study suggested changes in work- 
ing conditions and modifications to the 
pension plan. 


The union had proposed a wage increase 
of 35 cents an hour and the equivalent of 
9 cents an hour for improvements in the 
pension and welfare fund and vacation pay. 

On September 9 and 10, longshoremen 
in Montreal and Three Rivers struck in 
protest against delays in reaching a settle- 
ment. At the end of the month, the ILA 
members rejected the board’s recommenda- 
tions. Approximately 3,800 workers at 
Montreal, Three Rivers and Quebec City 
went on strike October 4, thus bringing 
shipping on the St. Lawrence River to a 
standstill. 

In the British Columbia salmon fishing 
industry, about 10,000 shore workers, tender- 
men and fishermen, represented by the 
United Fishermen and Allied Workers’ 
Union went on strike against member 
firms of the Fisheries Association of B.C. 
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The strike began July 15 after a govern- 
ment supervised strike vote in which the 
tendermen voted against a work stoppage 
but the shore workers in fish processing, 
fresh fish and cold storage plants voted 
for strike action. The prices for various 
species of salmon were the main issue in 
the strike. After three weeks the strike came 
to an end when the tendermen and shore 
workers accepted a one-year contract that 
increases wages by 4 per cent and the 
‘fishermen agreed to arbitration of salmon 
prices. 

In the logging industry in northern 
Ontario, the Carpenters (Lumber and Saw- 
mill Workers) continued negotiations for 
new contracts based on the pattern estab- 
lished earlier in the year. Earlier settlements 
had resulted in two-year agreements giving 
Wage increases of 6 cents an hour for 
hourly-paid workers and 4 per cent for 
piece workers, and reducing the work 
week from 44 to 40 hours with maintenance 
of pay. 

In July, two arbitration boards that had 
been appointed in February after a strike 
by employees of Kimberly-Clark and Spruce 
Falls Power and Paper at Kapuskasing, 
Longlac and Geraldton, Ont. (L.G., April, 
p. 299) handed down their awards. The 
awards apply the pattern for the industry 
to the two companies. 


In the dispute between the union and 
Kimberly-Clark, the company nominee on 
the board dissented on the grounds that, 
as a kraft pulp operation, the company’s 
problems were different from those of a 
newsprint mill. The board enquiring into 
the dispute between the Carpenters and 
Spruce Falls Power and Paper allowed a 
compromise between the union’s demand 
for a five-day work schedule and the com- 
pany’s contention that seven-day operations 
were necessary during the winter hauling 
period if hours of work were to be reduced. 
The board set out a seven-day schedule for 
eight weeks between January 1 and March 
15, with premium pay for work during the 
period. 

During the quarter the Carpenters (Lum- 
ber and Sawmill Workers) signed other 
agreements along the industry pattern with 
Northern Forest Products and Marathon 
Corporation of Canada. 

In the eastern Canadian pulp and paper 
industry, collective bargaining led to 12 
major settlements covering 10,400 workers 
in New Brunswick, Quebec and Ontario. 
Most of the settlements followed the pat- 
tern set in the contracts negotiated in the 
industry earlier in the year. The majority of 
the earlier eastern settlements gave no 
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general wage increases but provided for 
occupational adjustments, higher _ shift 
premiums, amended vacation clauses, new 
pension and insurance schedules and higher 
company contributions to weekly indemnity, 
life, hospital and medical insurance plans. 


The companies that during the summer 
signed two-year contracts along these lines 
were: Bathurst Power and Paper and Fraser 
Companies in New Brunswick; Quebec 
North Shore Paper, Price Brothers and 
Consolidated Paper in Quebec; and K.V.P. 
Company in northern Ontario. The E.B. 
Eddy Company in Quebec signed a one- 
year agreement embodying similar terms. 

Under two-year agreements signed by 
Domtar Newsprint, the Company’s em- 
ployees at Donnacona, Quebec, are to 
receive two annual wage increases of 3 
cents an hour, and at Red Rock, Ont., a 
general wage increase of 2 cents an hour, 
in addition to other benefits. 

The major unions that negotiated most 
of these agreements were the Papermakers 
and the Pulp and Paper Mill Workers. The 
Pulp and Paper Workers’ Federation 
(CNTU) was party to two settlements with 
companies in Quebec. 

In British Columbia a new union, the 
Pulp and Paper Workers of Canada, 
signed one-year agreements with Celgar 
Limited, Watson Island, Rayonier Canada, 
Woodfibre, and B.C. Forest Products, Crof- 
ton, whose employees had previously been 
represented by the Pulp and Paper Mill 
Workers. These agreements, which give a 
general wage increase of 4 per cent, follow 
the pattern of an earlier settlement nego- 
tiated with other plants in the industry by 
the Pulp and Paper Mill Workers. 

On July 17, the United Steelworkers 
signed their first agreement with the Inter- 
national Nickel Company since displacing 
the Mine, Mill and Smelter Workers as bar- 
gaining agent at Sudbury and Port Col- 
borne. About 13,000 workers were covered 
by the settlement. 

The major issues in dispute during 
negotiations had been wages, the type of 
pension plan and union security. The new 
agreement provides for wage increases 
totalling 8 per cent over a period of three 
years. A non-contributory pension plan, 
now part of the agreement, establishes 
normal retirement benefits of $5.75 a month 
per year of service and, until an employee 
qualifies for the government old age 
pension, a supplemental benefit of 50 cents 
a month per year of service. A compulsory 
check-off of union dues, provided for in the 
previous agreement with the Mine, Mill 
and Smelter Workers, is included in the 
new contract. 
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Other features of the settlement include 
an increase from $2,500 to $5,000 in 
group life insurance, with the company 
and employees sharing the cost equally; a 
weekly sickness and accident indemnity of 
$50 payable up to 32 weeks (formerly $40 
payable up to 26 weeks); Physicians Serv- 
ices Incorporated Blue Plan, to supersede 
previous medical insurance arrangements, 
with the company paying 60 per cent of 
the premiums. 


After nearly a year of negotiations, the 
Dominion Steel and Coal Corporation 
signed a three-year agreement with the 
Steelworkers in July that covers about 2,700 
workers at Sydney, N.S. The previous 
agreement had expired July 31, 1962 and 
negotiations were opened the following 
month. The union was seeking, among other 
contract changes, wage parity with major 
steel plants in Ontario, improvements to 
pension and vacation provisions, and job 
security. As negotiations went forward, the 
union membership turned down the pro- 
posed terms of settlement in votes held in 
January, March and June. 


The terms of settlement that were 
endorsed by the union members in mid- 
July include a wage increase of 44 cents 
an hour at the beginning of August 1964 
and higher company contributions toward 
welfare and pension plans. Under.an S.U.B. 
plan, maximum benefits will be $47 a week 
for single employees and $56 a week for 
married employees with dependants. 


In August, the Steelworkers and Domi- 
nion Steel and Coal signed a corporation- 
wide welfare agreement in Montreal that 
supersedes a number of separate welfare 
plans. It will cover about 8,000 employees 
in Sydney and Trenton, N.S.; Wabana and 
Bell Island, Nfid.; at the Montreal and 
Truscon Works in Quebec; and at the 
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Etobicoke and Canadian Bridge Works in 
Ontario. The welfare plan, which is contrib- 
utory, includes group life insurance of 
$4,000 and $5,000, depending on the em- 
ployees’ wage rates, accidental death and 
dismemberment coverage, a weekly sickness 
indemnity of $50 payable up to 26 weeks, 
and hospital, medical and surgical coverage 
consistent with plans in the different prov- 
inces. A union-management committee was 
established under the agreement for the 
purposes of administration and joint con- 
sultation at regular intervals. 


In the Nova Scotia coal mining industry, 
subsidiaries of Dominion Steel and Coal 
Corporation—Dominion Coal, Old Sydney 
Collieries and Acadia Coal—signed two- 
year agreements with the United Mine 
Workers in September, after a year of 


negotiations. Nearly 7,000 coal miners 
are covered by the new contract, which 
replaces agreements that had _ expired 
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In the course of the negotiations the 
union, which had asked for wage increases 
totalling $1 a day, two additional paid 
holidays and three weeks vacation with pay 
in a two-year contract, applied for the 
services of a conciliation board. A board 
was constituted in March under the chair- 
manship of Judge A. F. McKinnon. In a 
majority report, signed by the chairman and 
the union nominee, the board recommended 
wage increases of 30 cents a day retroactive 
to January 1, 1963, 40 cents a day effective 
January 1, 1964, 30 cents a day to take 
effect July 1, 1964, and three additional 
paid holidays, with no change in the exist- 
ing provision for two weeks vacation. 

The recommendations of the board were 
accepted in August by the company and, 
in a vote in mid-September, by the union 
members. 
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Collective Bargaining Scene 


Agreements covering 500 or more employees, 
excluding those in the construction industry 


Part I—Agreements Expiring During October, November and December 


(except those under negotiation in September) 


Company and Location 
Acme, Borden’s & other dairies, Toronto, Ont. 
Assn. Patronale des Inst. Religieuses (5 
hospitals), St. Hyacinthe & other centres, Que. 
Assn. Patronale des Mfrs. de Chaussures, Que- 
bec, Que. 
C.B.C., company-wide 


Cdn. General Electric, Guelph, Peterborough & 

Toronto, Ont. 
(edna Nearcotm, NONtreaL, QU. iat... ce-sgimnsina seen sceene 
Cdn. Vickers. VMiontreal, OUGC.) aoiic- he cgttte- Seaepaat-: 
CNR, CPR & other railways 
CNR, system-wide 
CPR, system-wide 
Cyanamid of Canada, Welland, Ont. ................... 
Ger Davie & cons. Lauzon; Que. -::...077 2a 
Davie Shipbuilding, Lauzon, Que. 
Dominion Corset, Quebec, Que. 
Dominion Stores, Toronto & other centres, Ont. 
Dress Mfrs. Guild (Sportswear Div.), Toronto, 


DuPont of Canada, Shawinigan, Que. ................ 
Eastern Canada Stevedoring, Halifax, N.S. ........ 
Bion tone Civic eA pide save tote aracbeay depp sngsinee eGpye 
i retiaec aldara (Grigg | ape « Sale aaa sanie ton eereen ere 
(EPs OST fee ee Laie, | nn ee ne en ie 
Handbag Mfrs. Council, Montreal, Que. ......... 
Hollinger Gold Mines, Timmins, Ont. 
Marine Industries, Sorel, Que. 
Maritime Tel. & Tel. & Eastern Electric, com- 

pany-wide 
Miramichi River ports shippers, N.B. ................ 
Montreal General Hospital, Montreal, Que. .... 
Northwestern Utilities & Cdn. West. Natural 

Cp an, BEMIS... tee ee 


North york (lL ownship, Ont: 6.05 ..00 00.6 e 
Ottawa City, Ont. 
Ottawa Transportation Commission, Ottawa, Ont. 
Polymer Corp., Sarnia, Ont. 
Quebec Hydro-Electric Comm., Montreal, Que. 
Regina General Hospital, Regina, Sask. ............ 
Royal Victoria Hospital, Montreal, Que. .......... 
Scarborough Township, Ont. 
St. Lawrence Seaway Authority «0.0.0.0... 
Shawinigan Water and Power, province-wide, 


Vancouver City, 
Vancouver City, B.C. 
Winnipeg City, Man. 


Union 
Teamsters (Ind.) 


Service Empl. Federation (CNTU) 


Leather & Shoe Wkrs. Federation (CNTU) 
Maas! Picture Machine Operators (AFL-CIO/ 


UE, (ind:) 

Salaried Empl. Assn. (Ind.) 

Metal Trades’ Federation (CNTU) 
15 Unions (non-operating empl.) 
Trainmen (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Trainmen (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Chemical Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Metal Trades’ Federation (CNTU) 
Metal Trades’ Federation (CNTU) 
Empl. Assn. (Ind.) 

Retail, Wholesale Empl. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Ladies’ Garment Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Papermakers (AFL-CIO/CLC) & Pulp & 
Paper Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Cellulose Wkrs. Assn. (Ind.) 

Railway Clerks (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

I.B.E.W. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Public Empl. (CLC) (clerical empl.) 

Public Empl. (CLC) (outside empl.) 

Leather & Plastic Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Metal Trades’ Federation (CNTU) 


I.B.E.W. (AFL-CIO/CLC) (plant empl.) 
Miramichi Trades & Labour (Ind.) 
Service Empl. Federation (CNTU) 


Empl. Benefit Assn. (Ind.) & Empl. Welfare 
Assn. (Ind.) 

Public Empl. (CLC) (outside empl.) 

Public Empl. (CLC) 

Street Railway Empl. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Oil Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Public Empl. (CLC) (outside empl.) 

Public Empl. (CLC) 

Bldg. Service Empl. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Public Empl. (CLC) (outside empl.) 

Railway, Transport & General Wkrs. (CEC 


Part Il—Negotiations in Progress During September 
Bargaining 


Company and Location 


Bell Telephone, Que. & Ont. ..........::cceceeeeeeeteees 
Bell Telephone, Que. & Ont. ........:.: certs 


Bell Telephone, Que. & Ont. ..........::-:c ees 
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Union 
Cdn. Telephone Empl. (Ind.) (clerical empl.) 
Cdn. Telephone Empl. (Ind.) (communications 


salesmen) 
Cdn. Telephone Empl. (Ind.) (craft & services 


empl.) 
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Company and Location Union 


Bell Telephone, Que. & Ont. 0... cccooesseeeses Traffic Empl. (Ind.) 
Belt Mfrs. Assim’ Montreal.) Quer...c.trccceet tee Ladies’ Garment Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Bowater’s Nfld. Pulp & Pa er, Corner Brook, 
“Nfld, hia etna Pe 2 7 alts .eteatlddant ees. Papermakers (AFL-CIO/CLC), Pulp & Paper 
Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) & others 


Cdn. Steel Foundries, Montreal, Que. ................ Steel & Foundry Wkrs. (Ind.) 
Commission des Ecoles Catholiques, Montreal, 

Ques...nsoddek Dele? asm: Public Service ee Federation (CNTU) 

(maintenance em 

Crane Limited, Montreal, Que. .................::ceee Steelworkers (AFL- CiO/CLC) 
Dominion Oilcloth & Linoleum, Montreal, Que. CNTU-chartered local 
Dominion Steel & Coal, Montreal, Que. ............ Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Dominion Steel & Coal, Trenton, N‘S. ................ Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Dominion Stores, Montreal & vicinity, Que. ........ Retail Clerks (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Domtar Newsprint (Woodlands Div.), Riviere 

Jacques; Cartier, (406. ie au ipectee eects Pulp and Paper Wkrs. Federation (CNTU) 
Domtar Pulp & Paper (Kraft & Boxboard Div.), 

Windsor, Que. eee: es ie scr teres Pulp and Paper Wkrs. Federation (CNTU) 
Dow Chemical, Sarnia, Ont eh een eee Oil Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
DuPont of Canada, Maitland, Ont. cy eae: Chemical Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Food stores (various), Winnipeg & Transcona, 

Mami. chin ee Se eee eee ee ee, Retail Clerks (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Hotel Dieu St. Vallier, Chicoutimi, Que. ............ Service Empl. Federation (CNTU) 
House of Seagram, Que., Ont. & B.C. ................ Distillery Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Kelly, Douglas & Co., Vancouver & other centres, 

BCS Scere hed NL ee ae Empl. Assn. (Ind.) 
Manitoba Hydreesisc i eee ee eee I.B.E.W. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Manitoba Rolling Mill, Selkirk, Man. ................ Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
McIntyre Porcupine Mines, Schumacher, Ont. .. Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Molson’s Brewery, Montreal, Que. .............::::scc08 Empl Assn. (Ind.) 
New Brunswick Power Commission, province- 

WAGE gras cocoon aut the lean eeels, (seats is. ate ese eee I.B.E.W. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Nfid. Employers’ Assn., St. John’s, Nfld. .......... Longshoremen’s Protective Union (Ind.) 
Page-Hersey Tubes, Welland, Olt. re. cet ae he. U.E. (Ind.) 
Quebec Cartier Mining, Port Cartier & Lac 

Jeannine, "Que! etree, eel eee Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Quebec Natural Gas, Montreal, Que. .................- Chemical Wkrs (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Soo-Security Motorways, Ont., Man., Sask. & 

Altay peee5co5 eee ee ee ee ee Teamsters (Ind.) 
T.G.A.? “company-wWidey ste. cesar. 28, ee Air Line Flight Attendants (CLC) 
TC. As, “COMpaN Y= WIGS hy je ce, teers ts tee ete Sales Empl. (Ind.) 
Wabasso Cotton, Grand’Mere, Shawinigan & 

Three, Rivers, (Ques, ks See iied cs. dae a aE es United Textile Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Winnipes Metro, Man, oie vac ds natptast-caecaeetise Public Empl. (CLC) 
Winnipeg Metro., (Transit Dept.), Man. ............ Street Railway Empl. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Conciliation Officer 


Assn. Patronale des Services Hospitaliers (5 
hospitals), Drummondville & other centres, 


01 ee rnp error eT URR RR ew ALLIEN ante OE erennaipnalls om Service Empl. Federation (CNTU) 
CRBC., Company wiles site et ee Public Empl. (ARTEC) (CLC) 
Denison. Mines, PFlliot dake Ont.).... ue. Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Domil Limited, Sherbrooke, Que. . ................:0:000+ Textile Federation (CNTU) 
Dominion Electrohome Industries, Kitchener, 
Ont: ee sano den earns gee re ha Gee APEC Nat. Council of Cdn. Labour (Ind.) 
Employing Printers’ Assn., Montreal, Que. ........ Bookbinders (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Ontarto’ Paper. Therold,- Ont..25- 6st ee Papermakers (AFL-CIO/CLC), Pulp & Paper 


Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) & others 
Shipbuilders (various), Wancouver & Victoria 
BCy (ey eek wettest eee eee Various unions 


Conciliation Board 
Assn. Patronale des Services Hospitaliers, Que- 


bed, Quer wuss ccc eee ee eee coe ats Federation (CNTU) (female 
empl. 
Assn. Patronale des Services Hospitaliers, Que- 4 
eC SOU C ie. Sire wan acct ene ee es ae ' Empl. Federation (CNTU) (male 
; empl. 
BSB). COMPAR Y Wide occa reer eereen oeste nto ee Broadcast Empl. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Fittings Limited, Oshawa, Ont. %............:....2a Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Hospitals (13), Montreal and other centres, Que. Service Empl]. Federation (CNTU) (registered 
nurses) 
KvviP?, Company; Espanola; * Ont an. 4,402... eee (Lumber & Sawmill Wkrs.) (AFL- 
/CLC) 


Shipping Federation of Canada, Halifax, N.S.; 
Saint John, N.B.; Montreal, Quebec & Three 
IIVETSS Que ood cntaacrteendloniven niece: SEE I.L.A. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
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Post-Conciliation Bargaining 
Company and Location Union 


Council of Printing Industries, Toronto, Ont. .... Typographical Union (AFL-CIO/CLC) (com- 
posing room empl. 


Union composing rooms, Toronto, Ont. ............ Typographical Union (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Arbitration 
Ottawa Civic Hospital, Ottawa, Ont. .......0000000... Public Empl. (CLC) 


Quebec Hydro-Electric Comm., Montreal, Que. Office Empl. Assn. (Ind.) 


Work Stoppage 


Dominion Rubber (Rubber Div.),. St. Jerome, 


8 LE ape eRe ee Tein aces eae acta ra g arep ine a Rubber Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Regent Knitting Mills, St. Jerome, Que. ................ Textile Wkrs. Union (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Part Ill—Settlements Reached During September 1963 


(A summary of major terms on the basis of information immediately available. Figures on 
the number of employees covered are approximately.) 


AYERS LIMITED, LACHUTE, QUE.—UNITED TEXTILE WKRS. (AFL-CIO/CLC): 3-yr. agreement 
covering 530 empl.—wage increases of 5¢ an hr. retroactive to June 1, 1963, 4¢ an hr. eff. June 
1, 1964 and 4¢ an hr. eff. June 1, 1965; time and a half after 45 hrs. of work (formerly after 
48 hrs.); vacation pay to be 2% of earnings for employees with less than 5 yrs. of service, 4% 
of earnings after 5 yrs. of service, 5% of earnings after 10 yrs. of service, 6% of earnings after 
20 yrs. of service and 7% of earnings after 25 yrs. of service. 


C.I.L., MCMASTERVILLE, QUE.—CNTU-cHARTERED LOCAL: 3-yr. agreement covering 550 empl. 
—settlement pay of $25 prorated; wage increases of 10¢ to 12¢ an hr., depending on classifica- 
tion, eff. Sept. 26, 1963, 5¢ an hr. eff. Aug. 8, 1964 and 5¢ an hr. eff. Aug. 8, 1965; evening 
and night shift premiums increased to 9¢ and 10¢ respectively (formerly 8¢ and 9¢); rate for 
labourer on Aug 8, 1965 will be $1.93 an hr. 


CONSOLIDATED Paper, GRAND’MERE, QUE.—PAPERMAKERS (AFL-CIO/CLC) & PULP & 
PapeR Mitt Wxrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC): 2-yr. agreement covering 570 empl.—no general wage 
changes; classification adjustments of 1¢ to 3¢ an hr.; evening and night shift premiums increased 
to 8¢ and 11¢ respectively (formerly 7¢ and 10¢); 4 wks. vacation with 8% of annual earnings 
after 20 yrs. of service, eff. Jan. 1, 1964 (at present after 25 yrs.); improvements to sickness 
benefit, group life insurance and retirement income plans; English and French versions of 
agreement to have parity of meaning; rate for labourer $2.03. 


CONSOLIDATED Paper, NICAUBA, QuE.—BuSsH WkRrs., FARMERS’ UNION (IND.): 18-mo. 
agreement covering 500 empl.—wage increases of 7¢ an hr. retroactive to Aug. 24, 1963 and 6¢ 
an hr. eff. Feb. 26, 1964 for hourly-rated employees; piece rate increase of 25¢ per 100 cu. ft. 
solid; rate for stump wood to be $7.45 a cord and rate for unstump wood to be $6.55 a cord; 
rate for labourer on Feb. 26, 1964 will be $1.28 an hr. 


CONSOLIDATED PAPER, PorT ALFRED, QuE.—PuLP & PAPER WKRS. FEDERATION (CNTU): 
classification adjustments arising from wage reopener provided for in agreement, covering 630 
empl., that was due to expire April 30, 1964; agreement extended to April 30, 1965; evening and 
night shift premiums increased to 8¢ and 11¢ respectively (formerly 7¢ and 10¢); 4 wks. vaca- 
tion with 8% of annual earnings after 20 yrs. of service eff. Jan. 1, 1964 (at present after 
25 yrs.); rate for labourer $2.03 an hr. 


CONSOLIDATED PAPER, SHAWINIGAN, QUE.—PAPERMAKERS (AFL-CIO/CLC) & PULP & PAPER 
Mitt Wxrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC): 2-yr. agreement covering 600 empl—no general wage changes; 
classification adjustments of 1¢ to 4¢ an hr.; evening and night shift premiums increased to 8¢ 
and 11¢ respectively (formerly 7¢ and 10¢); 4 wks. vacation with 8% of annual earnings after 
20 yrs. of service eff. Jan. 1, 1964 (at present after 25 yrs.); provision for jury duty allowance 
introduced; improvements to sickness benefit, group life insurance and retirement income plans; 
rate for labourer $2.03 an hr. 


DoMINION CoaL, GLACE Bay, N.S..—MINE Wkxrs. (IND.): 2-yr. agreement covering 5,500 
empl.—wage increases of 30¢ a day retroactive to Jan. 1, 1963, 40¢ a day eff. Jan. 1, 1964 and 
30¢ a day eff. July 1, 1964; additional paid holiday in 1963 plus 2 additional paid holidays in 
1964, making a total of 8 paid holidays; rate for labourer on Jan. 1, 1964 will be $13 a day. 


DoMINION RUBBER (TIRE Div.), KITCHENER, ONT.—RUBBER WKRS. (AFL-CIO/CLC): 2-yr. 
agreement covering 1,200 empl.—wage increases of 6¢ an hr. retroactive to May 5, 1963 and 6¢ 
an hr. eff. May 4, 1964; minimum vacation pay to be $50 a wk. for male employees (formerly 
$40) and $40 a wk. for female employees (formerly $30); monthly supplementary pension 


to be $2.20 per yr. of service (formerly $1.96 per yr. of service) to a maximum of $65; rate 
for janitor on May 4, 1964 will be $1.944 an hr. 


DomTar Pup & PAPER (NEWSPRINT Div.), RED Rock, ONT.—PAPERMAKERS (AFL-CIO/ 
CLC), Puce & Paper Mitt Wxrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) & OTHERS: 2-yr. agreement covering 500 
empl.—general wage increase of 2¢ an hr. eff. May 1, 1964; classification adjustment of 3¢ an 
hr. for mechanical trades; evening and night shift premiums increased to 8¢ and 11¢ respectively 
(formerly 7¢ and 10¢); 4 wks. vacation after 20 yrs. of service eff. Jan. 1, 1964 (at present 
after 25 yrs.); company contributions toward welfare plan increased by $2 a mo. for married 
employees and $1.50 a mo. for single employees eff. May 1, 1963 and to be increased further by 
$2 a mo. for married employees and 75¢ a mo. for single employees eff. May 1, 1964; employee 
contribution toward group life insurance to be 40¢ per $1,000; rate for labourer $2.10 an hr. 
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DONOHUE Bros., CLERMONT, QUE.—CARPENTERS (LUMBER & SAWMILL Wxrs.) (AFL-CIO/ 
CLC): wage increases of 6¢ an hr. for hourly rated empl. and 12¢ a cord for piece rate empl. 
eff. Aug. 1, 1963 arising from wage reopener provided for in agreement covering 600 empl. 
concluded in March (L.G., April, p. 304); rate for stump wood $6.72 a cord and rate for 
labourer $1.18 an hr. 

GooDYEAR TIRE & RUBBER, ST. HYACINTHE, QUE.—TEXTILE FEDERATION (CNTU): 3-yr. 
agreement covering 650 empl.—wage increases of 6¢ an hr. retroactive to June 6, 1963, 6¢ 
an hr. eff. June 1964 and 6¢ an hr. eff. June 1965; 4 wks. vacation after 22 yrs. of service 
(formerly after 25 yrs.); S.U.B. and severance pay plan established; fatigue allowance intro- 
duced; job evaluation plan to be installed jointly. 

HAMILTON City, ONT.—PuBLic EmpL. (CLC) (OFFICE EMPL.): 2-yr. agreement covering 550 
empl.—wage increases of $2.36 a wk. and $2.60 a wk., depending on classification, retroactive 
to Feb. 3, 1963; additional wage increases of $2.36 a wk. and $2.60 a wk. eff. Feb. 2, 1964; 3 
wks. vacation after 12 yrs. of service (formerly after 15 yrs.); 4 wks. vacation after 25 yrs. of 
service (new provision). 

MARATHON Corp., Port ARTHUR, ONT.—CARPENTERS (LUMBER & SAWMILL WKRS.) (AFL- 
CIO/CLC): 27-mo. agreement covering 600 empl.—wage increases of 6¢ an hr. on hourly 
rates and 2% on piece work rates retroactive to Sept. 1, 1962; additional wage increase of 2% 
on piece work rates eff. Sept. 23, 1963; weekly hrs. for day work classifications reduced from 
44 to 40 with maintenance of pay eff. Sept. 23, 1963. 

MINER RUBBER, GRANBY, QUE.—RUBBER WkrsS. (AFL-CIO/CLC): 2-yr. agreement covering 
730 empl.—wage increases of 14¢ an hr. retroactive to July 1, 1963, 2¢ an hr. eff. April 1, 
1964 and 2¢ an hr. eff. April 1, 1965; weekly hrs. of work to be reduced from 45 to 433? with 
maintenance of pay eff. Jan. 1, 1965; night shift premium increased to 7¢ (formerly 5¢); 3 wks. 
vacation after 13 yrs. of service in 1963 (formerly after 15 yrs.) and after 11 yrs. of service in 
1964. 

OLD SYDNEY COLLIERIES, SYDNEY MINES, N.S.—MINE WKRs. (IND.): 2-yr. agreement cover- 
ing 1,000 empl.—terms similar to Dominion Coal settlement. 


PRIcE Bros., KENOGAMI & RIVERBEND, QUE.—PULP & PAPER WkRS. FEDERATION (CNTU): 
2-yr. agreement covering 1,500 empl.—no general wage changes; classification adjustments of 
1¢ to S¢ an hr. for mechanical trades; evening and night shift premiums increased to 8¢ and 11¢ 
respectively (formerly 7¢ and 10¢); 4 wkrs. vacation after 23 yrs. of service eff. Jan. 1, 1963 
(formerly after 25 yrs.) and after 20 yrs. of service eff. Jan. 1, 1964; monthly company con- 
tributions toward welfare plan increased to $6 for married employees (formerly $4.75) and to 
$4.75 for single employees (formerly $4.25) eff. May 1, 1963; monthly company contributions 
toward welfare plan to be increased to $7 for married employees and $5 for single employees 
eff. May 1, 1964; rate for labourer $2.03 an hr. 


E. S & A. ROBINSON (CAN.), LEASIDE, ONT.—PRINTING PRESSMEN (AFL-CIO/CLC): 26-mo. 
agreement covering 550 empl.—wage increases of 5¢ an hr. eff. Sept. 1, 1963 and 5¢ an hr. 
eff. Sept. 1, 1964; 3 wks. vacation after 10 yrs. of service (formerly after 12 yrs.); provision for 
jury duty pay introduced; rate for packer on Sept. 1, 1964 will be $1.77 an hr. 


STANROCK URANIUM MINES, ELLIoT LAKE, ONT.—STEELWoRKERS (AFL-CIO/CLC): 21-mo. 
agreement covering 550 empl—no general wage changes; continuation pay of $6 a mo. for all 
months or fractions thereof worked after Sept. 1, 1963 for a maximum of $96 to be paid to 
employees on the payroll on June 30, 1964 who are laid off following cessation of underground 
production; rate for labourer $2.09 an hr. 

WINNIPEG GENERAL HOosPITAL, WINNIPEG, MAN.—PusLic EMPL. (CLC): 2-yr. agreement 
covering 630 empl.—salary increases of $8 a mo. retroactive to Jan. 1, 1963 and $8 a mo. eff. 
Jan. 1, 1964; 3 wks. vacation after 10 yrs. of service (formerly after 12 yrs.); rate for hospital 
porter after 6 mos. service will be $267 a mo. on Jan. 1, 1964. 
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Older Workers 


Performance of Older Workers 
In Industrial Retraining Programs 


Employers are recognizing that retraining programs can be 
a major step in introduction of technological changes, and 
find that older employees can succeed in retraining courses 


_ Industrial employers are recognizing that 
retraining programs can constitute a major 
step in the introduction of technological 
change. Furthermore, it is becoming more 
generally accepted that older employees can 
be successfully integrated into retraining 
programs. 

A study made in the United States adds 
further weight to these claims. The full 
report of the study was published in June 
by the U.S. Department of Labor (Bulletin 
No. 1368—U.S. Department of Labor 
(BLS) June 1963). The study was made on 
a pilot basis. 

The study covered some 2,200 workers 
in different types of occupations: produc- 
tion workers in an oil refinery; maintenance 
mechanics in an airline: engineers, techni- 
cians and craftsmen in an aircraft factory; 
and operators in a telephone company. 

The four firms chosen were selected 
because they had each kept objective 
measurements of the performance of in- 
dividual workers during retraining and had 
included older workers (over 40) as well 
as younger workers in the various courses. 
Classroom, laboratory and _ on-the-job 
training was included. 

As in most studies, certain limitations 
were recognized. Performance data on tests 
of older trainees were compared with those 
of younger trainees. The question of whether 
the performance of retrained workers met 
the requirements established by employers, 
however, was not taken into consideration. 
Since there was no evidence that any trainee 
was laid off because of test performance it 
was assumed that companies preferred to use 
performance on the job to which the trainee 
was assigned as the yardstick for evaluating 
the benefits from training. This would, of 
course, take into account such factors as 


productivity, attendance, attitude and 
reliability. 

The results reflected the influence of 
expanded educational opportunities in 


recent years. The generally lower educa- 
tional levels of many of the older trainees 
could have been a factor in slowing down 
the speed of learning of some of the older 
trainees. 

Information arising from the study can be 
summarized as follows: 
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(a) The experience of the four companies 
involved shows no factual basis that would 
justify barriers to the entrance of older workers 
to training programs. 


(b) The younger trainees seemed likely to 
respond more readily and learn more quickly, 
particularly when courses were short and em- 
phasis was on rapid acquisition of perceptual- 
motor skills. However, in longer courses, older 
workers more often performed as well or 
better than younger workers. 


(c) Some proportion—sometimes as high as 
40 per cent—of older workers on most of the 
tests analyzed performed better than some of 
the younger workers. 


(d) Retraining constituted a major step in 
the introduction of technological change in 
the four companies studied. 

(e) Through retraining, the companies were 
enabled to make use of the experience and 
knowledge of older workers that had been 
gained within the plant. 

(f) Evidence contradicts the notion that 
older workers cannot learn or be retrained. 
The findings imply that age by itself is not 
a reliable or useful criterion for determining 
the suitability of trainees. 

(g) The findings reaffirm the importance of 
appraising a worker’s adaptability on the basis 
of individual capacity and aptitudes rather 
than on chronological age. 

(h) The study revealed the importance of 
counselling in helping the worker, not only 
in an assessment of his ability, but also in 
allaying his apprehensions about training which 
older workers may fear or resist because of 
its novelty or unfamiliarity. 

(i) Fragmentary evidence suggests that lack 
of education may be a serious handicap for 
older trainees aS compared to younger. Over 
the long run, improvement and extension of 
educational opportunities for both adults and 
youth may be one of the most important 
factors in securing their adaptability as they 
become older. 


The study, while shedding new light on 
the subject, points up the need for further 
research into the potentialities and problems 
of retraining employed older workers. More 
information is needed about special train- 
ing methods, and techniques that can obtain 
the best results from older trainees. It is 
obvious, however, that older workers can 
be successfully retrained and adapted to 
new situations arising from technological 
change. Wider dissemination of existing 
information concerning the ability of older 
persons to learn and to be retrained should 
contribute to an easier adjustment to such 
changes. 
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Civilian Rehabilitation 


Elimination of Architectural Barriers 


Preparation of supplement to National Building Code is urged 
to list desirable requirements for incorporation in buildings 
to make them usable by persons who have difficulty walking 


Getting in and out of buildings can be a 
major problem to disabled or older persons. 
When architectural design calls for long 
flights of steps, narrow doorways and other 
obstructing features, persons with ambula- 
tory difficulties—those on crutches, in 
wheelchairs, with heart conditions, and 
many of our older population—find it dif- 
ficult if not impossible to pursue a normal 
course of life in the community. Minor 
adjustments, which would not interfere with 
normal use, could ease or eliminate the 
problem. 


How Big is the Problem?—The results 
of the Canadian Sickness Survey indicate 
the number of persons in the population 
who suffer from disabling conditions. It is 
estimated that there are more than 1,250,000 
persons with some measure of disability 
and almost 2,000,000 persons over 60 years 
of age. Many of these would benefit from 
easier access to homes and public buildings. 


How to Meet the Problem?—In an 
attempt to find an answer to this problem, 
a meeting was called in Ottawa on Septem- 
ber 5 to consider the desirability of prepar- 
ing a supplement to the National Building 
Code outlining ways of making buildings 
usable by persons with physical impair- 
ments. Representatives of voluntary agen- 
cies, government bodies and professional 


groups concerned with this problem 
attended from all parts of Canada. 
National Building Code—Dr. R. F. 


Legget, Director of the Division of Build- 
ing Research of the National Research 
Council, who was chairman, outlined the 
purposes of the National Building Code and 
how it was prepared. He recounted the 
steps taken to keep the Code up to date. 


He explained that the Code is published 
under the direction of an Associate Com- 
mittee on the National Building Code com- 
posed of about 24 Canadian citizens 
appointed by the National Research Council. 


The Code is an advisory document for 
use throughout Canada. It has no legal 
standing unless and until it is adopted by 
a provincial government or a municipality. 
It is essentially a set of minimum regula- 
tions respecting the safety of buildings, with 
reference to public health, fire protection 
and structural sufficiency. Its essential pur- 
pose is the promotion of public safety 
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through the use of desirable building 


standards throughout Canada. 


Government Departments’ Concern—G. 
W. Peck of the Hospital Design Division of 
the Department of National Health and 
Welfare became involved in the project to 
eliminate architectural barriers through de- 
partmental concern that hospitals should be 
designed to be accessible to all. Publication 
of a Guide for Hospital Building Standards 
had been considered and has now been 
referred to the National Research Council. 

Ian Campbell, National Co-ordinator of 
Civilian Rehabilitation, Department of 
Labour, spoke of the interest of the Depart- 
ment, which is concerned with the effective 
utilization of manpower. Disabled persons 
have many skills and talents and it is essen- 
tial for their own well-being and the well- 
being of the country that they be enabled to 
make their contribution. 

Sometimes simple adjustment to build- 
ings or machinery is all that is needed to 
enable a handicapped person to function 
successfully. Experience has shown that 
when steps have been taken to make build- 
ings more readily accessible and useful 
for handicapped persons, other persons 
quickly appreciate and make use of the 
improved facilities. 


Ideas and Suggestions—Dr. M. G. P. 
Cameron of the University of Saskatchewan 
told of the program carried on in that 
province, as a result of which ramps and 
seating accommodation for persons in 
wheelchairs have been included in churches, 
libraries, hockey arena and at the new 
University Campus in Regina. 

Isidore Weltman, representing the Handi- 
capped Rehabilitation Association, presented 
a number of specific requirements to 
facilitate the use of buildings by persons 
with physical limitations. 

A lively discussion period produced many 
useful ideas and suggestions for future 
action. 

It was the unanimous decision of the 
meeting that the Associate Committee on 
the National Building Code be asked to 
authorize the preparation of a supplement 
to the Code to contain essential and 
desirable requirements to be incorporated 
into buildings to make them usable by 
people with handicaps and by aging persons. 
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Women’s Bureau 


Working Women in New Zealand 


Trends in women’s employment in New Zealand similar to 
those in most economically developed countries—industrialization 
has created a variety of new jobs that women can undertake 


Recent trends in women’s employment 
in New Zealand resemble those in most 
economically developed countries. Increas- 
ing industrialization has created a variety 
of new jobs that women can perform. At 
the same time there has been growing 
acceptance of women in economic activities. 

In October 1962 the number of women 
in employment was estimated to be 227,100, 
which was 24.8 per cent of the total labour 
force, in contrast to 161,700, or 23.3 per 
cent of the total, in October 1946. 

Married women have accounted for a 
considerable part of this growth. In 1956 
their participation rate was 12.9 per cent. 
At the same date 67.8 per cent of single 
women and 17.9 per cent of widows and 
divorcees were in the labour force. Par- 
ticularly noteworthy had been the tendency 
for married women between the ages of 
35 and 60 years to return to gainful work. 

Where women work—Thirty years ago 
one-third of all women at work in New 
Zealand were in the industrial and personal 
services, but by 1956 the proportion so 
employed had dropped to one-ninth. The 
major switch had been into administration 
and professional fields, distribution and 
finance, and manufacturing. These three 
groups in 1956 accounted for nearly 77 
per cent of all jobs filled by women, in 
contrast to 56 per cent in 1926 and 1936. 

What they do—According to the Census 
of 1956, each of the following occupational 
groups employed 10,000 or more women: 
office clerks; saleswomen; typists and stenog- 
raphers; housekeepers, stewards, maids, 
cooks and related workers; tailors, cutters, 
furriers; nurses, health technicians and mid- 
wives; and teachers. 

Professional women other than nurses 
and teachers included 361 architects, en- 
gineers, surveyors and draughtsmen; 766 
physicists, chemists and pharmacists; 307 
biologists, agriculturalists and other scien- 
tists; 199 physicians, surgeons and dentists; 
429 jurists and legal workers; 1,530 clergy; 
190 authors and journalists; and 620 creative 
artists and designers. 

Part-time work—Part-time employment 
of women has grown rapidly since 1945. It 
doubled in the eight years ended October 
1954 and more than doubled in the sub- 
sequent eight years to October 1962. Servic- 
ing industries accounted for most of the 
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gain, the major increases having occurred 
in wholesale and retail trade, hospitals, 
educational services, hotels and restaurants, 
laundries and dry-cleaning services, recrea- 
tion and sport, central government adminis- 
tration, and miscellaneous community and 
business services. 

Equal pay—The Government Service 
Equal Pay Act of 1960 provides for the 
elimination of any differentiation based on 
sex in the wages and salaries of Govern- 
ment employees. 

In other fields of employment the prin- 
ciple is being applied increasingly. For 
example, it is in effect for taxi-drivers, 
tramway employees, performing musicians, 
hospital board pharmacists, jewellers, watch- 
makers, engravers and die sinkers, caretakers 
and cleaners, elevator attendants, storemen 
and packers, fruit and produce store em- 
ployees and retail grocers. 

In professional occupations it is common 
practice for salaries to be set without sex 
differentiation. 

Trade unions—Under the New Zealand 
system, since 1961 awards and agreements 
may contain, by agreement of the parties or 
by support of the majority of the workers 
concerned, an unqualified preference clause 
making membership in a union a condition 
of employment. Consequently, practically 
all non-agricultural workers, except govern- 
ment employees, are bound under their 
contracts of employment to belong to 
unions. This ruling affects women equally 
with men. 

Day care facilities for children—In 1962 
there were 217 free kindergartens in New 
Zealand with 16,625 children enrolled. Nur- 
sery Play Centres, of which in the same 
year there were 173 with 4,979 children, 
also receive government assistance. Both 
these types of day care are for three- and 
four-year old children. Children under three 
are not generally admitted. 

Some 50 privately organized pre-school 
child-care centres are available for children 
under 3 as well as those who are 3 and 4. 

Maternity leave—Provisions for expectant 
mothers are left to the discretion of in- 
dividual employers, and practices vary. In 
the Public Service, maternity leave is 
granted without pay but, within certain 
limits, may be debited, on application, 
against sick leave entitlements. 
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TEAMWORK 





in INDUSTRY 


(Canada) Limited, 
Toronto, Ont., manufacturers of air and 
oil filters for the automotive and aircraft 


Purolator Products 


industries, have enjoyed “good labour- 
management relations for the past 10 years,” 
says a company Official. During that period 
only two disputes have had to go to 
arbitration. 


Assistant general manager G. D. Powell 
thinks that joint consultation meetings de- 
serve the credit for this stable state of 
affairs. “Before taking any action affecting 
the union and our employees, company 
spokesmen sit down with their representa- 
tives to present the situation and then talk 
it over,” explained Mr. Powell. Purolator’s 
100 hourly employees are represented on 
the plant Labour-Management Committee 
by members of Local 14117, United Mine 
Workers of America, District 50. 


Asked to provide a random sample of 
topics discussed at meetings, Mr. Powell 
listed: new equipment, plant operations, 
customer complaints, safety, waste, rumours, 
the current sales picture and business pros- 
pects for the future. “In fact, any topic,” 
he added. 


Joint consultation was written into the 
union-company agreement when the first 
contract was signed in 1952. “Management 
and the union both supported its entry into 
the contract,” continued Mr. Powell. “Com- 
munication of this sort is important but 
we take it for granted here now.” 


Purolator’s LMC is made up of nine 
members, four from management and five 
from the union. Chairman is production 
manager Bruce Kirby. The other manage- 
ment representatives are Mr. Powell, plant 
personnel manager Leo Roach, and com- 
pany treasurer Ed Young. The Mine Work- 
ers’ business agent, Gordon Noble, and the 
members of the union bargaining committee 
form the union’s representation. The monthly 
meetings convened the week after the 
monthly business meeting of Local 14117, 
are strictly informal, and the agenda is 
proposed jointly by company and union 
representatives. 


Brisk methods are employed whenever a 
labour-management relations problem shows 
up a second time. Mr. Powell told Depart- 
ment of Labour representatives of the steps 
taken jointly by labour and management 
whenever problems arise that could threaten 
the company’s 10-year record of good rela- 
tions. Joint action promptly taken is the 
correct way to overcome such problems, he 
said. “Recognition and participation of 
everyone concerned is important—and it 
doesn’t cost anything.” 


Mr. Powell admitted that it is unfor- 
tunately easy for labour and management to 
get off on the wrong foot. “They should 
do more listening to each other,” he de- 
clared. 


Asked what subjects were covered at plant 
Labour-Management Committee meetings 
by company spokesmen and representatives 
of Mine Workers’ Local 14117, Mr. Powell 
answered: “Many problems. They crop up 
by the hundreds. But by talking until they’re 
straightened out, we’ve indirectly avoided 
the big problems.” 


** * * 


Thanks to an employee’s suggestion, 
money and time are being saved on a 
substantial scale at the Windsor, Ont., office 
of the Hydro-Electric Power Commission 
of Ontario. Mrs. Barbara Walkom won an 
award of $933 for an idea that has re- 
vamped the time-keeping routine at the 
J. Clark Keith Generating Plant. Estimates 
are that she has saved Hydro $4,665 a 
year in operating costs. 


Her award citation notes that she de- 
signed “a new standard-size time card which 
provides all necessary information for both 
payroll and accounting operations.” Her 
suggestion eliminates time sheets and greatly 
reduces the considerable amount of time 
formerly required to check time cards, 
make up time records for employees, and 
produce departmental efficiency sheets. Since 
the new cards are now checked by electronic 
devices, the human error inevitable during 
constant checking and rechecking has been 
eliminated. . 

Under the program adopted by HEPC 
in 1957, employees who suggest money and 
time-saving ideas receive 20 per cent of 
the first year’s saving. The Commission has 
awarded $73,590 to employees for 1,811 
suggestions which have saved Hydro $584,- 
299 in the six years since the plan was 
adopted. 


Establishment of Labour-Management Committees is encouraged and assisted by the 
Labour-Management Co-operation Service, Industrial Relations Branch, Department of 
Labour. In addition to field representatives located in key industrial centres, who are 
available to help both managements and trade unions, the Service provides various aids in 


the form of booklets, posters and films. 
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CERTIFICATION AND CONCILIATION 


Certification and Other 
the Canada 


The Canada Labour Relations Board met 
for two days during August. The Board 
issued four certificates designating bargain- 
ing agents, ordered one representation vote 
and approved a mutual settlement between 
the parties concerned in one request for 
review under Section 61(2) of the Act. 
During the month the Board received eight 
applications for certification and allowed 
the withdrawal of three applications for 
certification. 


Applications for Certification Granted 


1. Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Warehousemen 
and Helpers, Local Union 927 of the Inter- 
national Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauf- 
feurs, Warehousemen and Helpers of Amer- 
ica, on behalf of a unit of employees of 
Aero Caterers Limited, Halifax Interna- 
tional Airport, Kelly Lake, Halifax County, 
N SAIC LeGem Septeup:ic/9 81): 

2. Commercial Telegraphers’ Union, C.N. 
System Division 43, on behalf of a unit of 
employees of the Canadian National Rail- 
‘ways employed in the company’s Telecom- 
munications Department in the provinces of 
Newfoundland and British Columbia and 
in the Yukon and Northwest Territories 
(L.G., Aug., p. 694). 

3. Association of Employees of Grim- 
shaw Trucking, on behalf of a unit of 
transport drivers and warehousemen em- 
ployed by Grimshaw Trucking and Dis- 
tributing Ltd., Grimshaw, Alta. (L.G., Aug., 
p. 694). 

4, Beaverlodge District Mine, Mill and 
Smelter Workers Union, Local 913, of the 
International Union of Mine, Mill and 
Smelter Workers (Canada), on behalf of 
a unit of employees of Bachmeier Diamond 
& Percussion Drilling Co. Ltd., comprising 
employees engaged in drilling operations 
for the production of uranium ore in the 
uranium-mining industry (L.G., Sept., p. 
798). 


Representation Vote Ordered 


International Brotherhood of Teamsters, 
Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and Helpers, 
Local 938, General Truck Drivers and 
Transport Drivers, Warehousemen and Help- 
ers’ Union, Local 106, of the International 
Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, 


Proceedings before 
Labour Relations Board 


Warehousemen and Helpers of America, 
applicants, Asbestos-Eastern Transport Inc., 
Asbestos, Que., respondent, and Peter J. 
Wilson, intervener. The Board directed that 
only the name of the applicant appear on 
the ballot. (L.G., Sept., p. 799) (Returning 
Officer: R. L. Fournier). 


Request for Review Received 


National Association of Broadcast Em- 
ployees and Technicians, applicant, Cana- 
dian Marconi Company Limited, Montreal, 
Que., respondent (CFCF-TV), and The 
Association of Canadian Television and 
Radio Artists, intervener (L.G., Sept., p. 
799). The request for review concerned the 
representation and working conditions of 
reporter-writers employed by the. company. 
On August 13, 1963, the three parties con- 
cerned arrived at a mutual settlement, which 
was approved by the Board. 


Applications for Certification Received 


1. District 50, United Mine Workers of 
America Local Union 13946, on behalf of 
a unit of building cleaners and maintenance 
men employed by Central Mortgage and 
Housing Corporation at its Park Royal 
Housing Project, Ville Saint Laurent, Que. 
(Investigating Officer: Miss M-P. Bigras). 

2. District 50, United Mine Workers of 
America Local Union 13946, on behalf of 
a unit of building cleaners and maintenance 
men employed by Central Mortgage and 
Housing Corporation at its Place Benoit 
Project, Ville Saint Laurent, Que. (Inves- 
tigating Officer: Miss M-P. Bigras). 

3. National Association of Broadcast 
Employees and Technicians, on behalf of a 
unit of employees of the Canadian Broad- 
casting Corporation, Ottawa, Ont. (country- 
wide building maintenance group) (Inves- 
tigating Officer: Miss M-P. Bigras). 

4. General Truck Drivers & Helpers 
Union, Local No. 31, of the International 
Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, 
Warehousemen and Helpers of America, on 
behalf of a unit of drivers employed by 
Rempel-Trail Transportation Ltd., North 
Burnaby, B.C. (Investigating Officer: G. H. 
Purvis). 

5. General Teamsters Union Local 181, 
of the International Brotherhood of Team- 


This section covers proceedings under the Industrial Relations and Disputes Investi- 
gation Act, involving the administrative services of the Minister of Labour, the Canada 


Labour Relations 
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Board, and the Industrial Relations Branch of the Department. 
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sters, Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and Help- 
ers of America, on behalf of a unit of 
drivers employed by Rempel-Trail Trans- 
portation Ltd., North Burnaby, B.C. (In- 
vestigating Officer: G. H. Purvis). 

6. District 50, United Mine Workers of 
America, Local Union 13946, on behalf 
of a unit of building cleaners and mainte- 
nance men employed by Central Mortgage 
and Housing Corporation at its Domaine 
Estria & Pavillon Mercier Projects, Mont- 
real, Que. (Investigating Officer: Miss M-P. 
Bigras). 

7. Office Employees’ International Union, 
Local 57, on behalf of a unit of directory 
sales personnel employed by the Bell Tele- 
phone Company of Canada, Montreal, Que. 
(Investigating Officer: Miss M-P. Bigras). 

8. L’Union des Camionneurs, Hommes 
d’Entrepots et Aides, Local 106, of the Inter- 
national Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauf- 
feurs, Warehousemen and Helpers of Amer- 
ica, on behalf of a unit of employees of 


Hubert Transport Inc., Ste. Thérése de 
Blainville, Que. (Investigating Officer: Miss 
M-P. Bigras). 


Applications for Certification Withdrawn 


1. General Truck Drivers and Helpers 
Local Union No. 31 and General Teamsters’ 
Union Local 181, of the International 
Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, 
Warehousemen and Helpers of America, 
applicants, Rempel-Trail Transportation 
Limited, Edmonton, Alta., respondent, and 
Rempel-Trail Transportation Employees 
Association, intervener (L.G., Aug., p. 694). 

2. United Steelworkers of America, Local 
6254, applicant, and Wabush Mines— 
Pickands Mather & Co., Managing Agent, 
and The Arnaud Railway, Pointe Noire, 
Que., respondent (L.G., Sept., p. 799). 

3. United Steelworkers of America, Local 
6285, applicant, and Wabush Lake Railway 
Company Limited, Wabush Lake, Nfid., 
respondent (L.G., Sept., p. 799). 





Scope and Administration of Industrial Relations and Disputes Investigation Act 


Conciliation services under the Industrial Relations and Disputes Investigation Act 
are provided by the Minister of Labour through the Industrial Relations Branch. The 
branch also acts as the administrative arm of the Canada Labour Relations Board in 


matters under the Act involving the board. 


The Industrial Relations and Disputes Investigation Act came into force on September 
1, 1948. It revoked the Wartime Labour Relations Regulations, P.C. 1003, which became 
effective in March, 1944, and repealed the Industrial Disputes Investigation Act, which 
had been in force from 1907 until superseded by the Wartime Regulations in 1944. 
Decisions, orders and certificates given under the Wartime Regulations by the Minister 
of Labour and the Wartime Labour Relations Board are continued in force and effect by 


the Act. 


The Act applies to industries within federal jurisdiction, i.e., navigation, shipping, 
interprovincial railways, canals, telegraphs, interprovincial and international steamship lines 
and ferries, aerodromes and air transportation, radio broadcasting stations and works 
declared by Parliament to be for the general advantage of Canada or two or more of 
its provinces. Additionally, the Act provides that provincial authorities, if they so desire, may 
enact similar legislation for application to industries within provincial jurisdiction and 
make mutually satisfactory arrangements with the federal Government for the administration 


of such legislation. 


The Minister of Labour is charged with the administration of the Act and is directly 
responsible for the appointment of conciliation officers, conciliation boards, and Industrial 
Inquiry Commissions concerning complaints that the Act has been violated or that a party 
has failed to bargain collectively, and for application for consent to prosecute. 

The Canada Labour Relations Board is established under the Act as successor to 
the Wartime Labour Relations Board to administer provisions concerning the certification 
of bargaining agents; the writing of provisions—for incorporation into collective agree- 
ments—that fix a procedure for the final settlement of disputes concerning the meaning 
or violation of such agreements; and the investigation of complaints referred to it by the 
minister that a party has failed to bargain collectively and to make every reasonable effort 


to conclude a collective agreement. 


Copies of the Industrial Relations and Disputes Investigation Act, the Regulations 
made under the Act, and the Rules of Procedure of the Canada Labour Relations Board 
are available upon request to the Department of Labour, Ottawa. 


Proceedings under the Industrial Relations 


and Disputes Investigation Act are 


reported here under two headings: (1) Certification and other Proceedings before the 
Canada Labour Relations Board and (2) Conciliation and other Proceedings before the 


Minister of Labour. 


Industrial Relations Officers of the Department of Labour are stationed at Vancouver, 
Winnipeg, Toronto, Ottawa, Montreal, Fredericton, Halifax and St. John’s, Newfoundland. 
The territory of four officers resident in Vancouver comprises British Columbia, Alberta 
and the Yukon and Northwest Territories; two officers stationed in Winnipeg cover the 
province of Saskatchewan and Manitoba and Northwestern Ontario; four officers resident 
in Toronto confine their activities to Ontario; five officers in Montreal are assigned to the 
province of Quebec, and a total of three officers resident in Fredericton, Halifax and St. 
John’s represent the Department in the Maritime Provinces and Newfoundland. The 
headquarters of the Industrial Relations Branch and the Director of Industrial Relations 


and staff are situated in Ottawa. 
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Conciliation and Other Proceedings 
before the Minister of Labour 


Conciliation Officers Appointed 


During August, the Minister of Labour 
appointed conciliation officers to deal with 
the following disputes: 

1. Shipping Federation of Canada, Inc. 
and Local 1764, International Longshore- 
men’s Association (checkers), Saint John, 
N.B. (Conciliation Officer: H. R. Petti- 
prove). 

2. Canadian Pacific Railway Company, 
Merchandise Services Department, Prairie 
Region, and Brotherhood of Railway and 
Steamship Clerks, Freight Handlers, Ex- 
press and Station Employees (Conciliation 
Officer: J. S. Gunn). 

3. National Harbours Board, Montreal 
Harbour (Police Department and Bridge 
Department) and National Harbours Board 
Police Brotherhood (Conciliation Officer: 
(Ab... Poiricr ).. 

4. Denison Mines Limited, Elliot Lake, 
Ont., and District No. 6, United Steel- 
workers of America (Conciliation Officer: 
T. B. McRae). 

5. Robin Hood Flour Mills Limited, 
Humberstone, Ont., and District No. 8, 
United Packinghouse, Food and Allied 
Workers (Conciliation Officer: T. B. Mc- 
Rae). 

6. The Voice of the East Limited (Radio 
Station CHEF, Granby, Que.) and the 
National Syndicate of Employees of The 
Voice of the East (Conciliation Officer: 
CE. Poirier )- 


Settlements by Conciliation Officers 


1. Canadian National Steamship Com- 
pany Limited, Vancouver, and Seafarers’ 
International Union of Canada (Concilia- 
tion Officer: D. S. Tysoe) (L.G., Sept., p. 
800). 

7. Radio Lac St-Jean Limitée (CFGT), 
Alma, Que., and Le Syndicat des Employés 
de CFGT (Conciliation Officer: C. E. 
Poirier) (L.G., July, p. 602). 

3. Vancouver Hotel Company, Limited, 
and International Union of Operating En- 
gineers, Local 882; International Associa- 
tion of Machinists, Lodge 692; and Inter- 
national Brotherhood of Electrical Workers, 
Local 213 (Conciliation Officer: Cem a 
Currie) (L.G., July, p. 602). 


Conciliation Board Appointed 


Trans-Canada Air Lines, Montreal, and 
Lodges 714 and 1751 of the International 
Association of Machinists (L.G., Sept., Pp. 
800). 
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Conciliation Board Fully Constituted 


The Board of Conciliation and Investiga- 
tion established in July to deal with a 
dispute between Canadian Broadcasting 
Corporation and National Association of 
Broadcast Employees and Technicians (L.G., 
Sept., p. 800) was fully constituted in 
August with the appointment of His Honour 
Judge J. C. Anderson of Belleville, Ont., 
as Chairman. Judge Anderson was appointed 
by the Minister on the joint recommenda- 
tion of the other two members of the 
Board, J. W. Healy of Toronto and Prof. 
Charles Taylor of Montreal, who were 
previously appointed on the nomination of 
the Corporation and Union, respectively. 


Conciliation Board Report Received 


Hull City Transport Limited and Hull 
Metropolitan Transport Limited, Hull, Que., 
and Division 591 of the Amalgamated 
Association of Street, Electric Railway and 
Motor Coach Employees of America (L.G., 
March, p. 227). The text of the report iS 
reproduced below. 


Settlements Reached after Board Procedure 


1. Vancouver Wharves Limited, Van- 
couver, and Local 501 of the International 
Longshoremen’s and Warehousemen’s Union 
(12G,. Aug p. 695): 

2. Shipping Federation of British Colum- 
bia, Vancouver, and International Long- 
shoremen’s and Warehousemen’s Union 
(Locals 501, 502, 503, 504, 508, 506, 507 
and 510) as represented by the Canadian 
Coast Negotiating Committee (L.G., Aug., 
p:.,697). 


Strike Action and Settlement Reached 


Hull City Transport Limited and Hull 
Metropolitan Transport Limited, Hull, Que., 
and Division 591 of the Amalgamated 
Association of Street, Electric Railway and 
Motor Coach Employees of America (see 
above). Strike commenced August 22; set- 
tlement was reached August 29. 


Settlements Reached after Strike Action 


1. Pacific Western Airlines Limited, Van- 
couver, and Pacific Western Airlines Traffic 
Employees Association (L,G., April, p» 311). 
Strike began February 25 and terminated 
August 25. 

2. Pacific Western Airlines Limited, Van- 
couver, and Canadian Air Line Flight 
Attendants’ Association (L.G., April, p. 
311). Strike began February 25 and ter- 
minated August 25. 
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Report of Board in Dispute between 


Hull City Transport Limited and 


Hull Metropolitan Transport Limited 


and 


Amalgamated Association of Street, Electric Railway and 
Motor Coach Employees of America 


(Translation) 


The Conciliation Board appointed under 
the Industrial Relations and Disputes In- 
vestigation Act has completed its investiga- 
tion into the above-mentioned dispute. 

This Board now has the honour to 
submit its report and recommendations. 

Our Board held hearings in Hull and in 
Montreal, and heard the witnesses called 
by the parties. It calls your attention to 
the fact that the parties preferred to proceed 
by a submission in writing only. 

This Board has acquainted itself with the 
submissions of both parties and examined 
the long, complex and difficult evidence. 
The members of our Board have taken the 
time required and necessary to discuss a 
matter involving some difficulties in many 
respects. Their work is now completed and 
its results are hereby submitted. 


1.00 ® Purpose—No difficulty here as 
submissions by both parties are in agree- 
ment. 


1.01 ® No difficulty here as submissions 
by both parties are in agreement. 


2.00 ® Recognition—We have adopted 
the Companies’ submission as we found it 
more to the point. 


3.00 ©@ Jurisdiction—We recommend 
adopting the Union’s submission after 
amending it in its form only. 


4.00 @ Union Security—After having 
examined the submissions of both the Union 
and the Companies, we are unanimous in 
rejecting them. We would rather adopt the 
Rand Formula, and the two sections we 
have drawn up are to that effect. 

lf we adopt the Rand Formula, we feel we 
should do so even to its logical conclusions. 
That is why we are including the initiation 
fees in what each new employee, or any em- 
ployee who is not or does not want to become 


a member of the Union, will have to pay to it. 
We feel that he who benefits from the advan- 
tages of a Union must contribute to its 
administrative expenses. The initiation fees are 
nothing else but the sharing by a person 
joining the Union of the administrative ex- 
penses incurred previously to his joining the 
Union. 

It is then logical to see that all the employees 
share in them. 

However, we have included an important 
reservation so as to avoid the possibility of 
abuses by the Union by requiring it not to 
change, alter or otherwise amend the said 
initiation fees, in connection with new em- 
ployees who have not joined it, without the 
consent of the Company, and this is for an 
evident reason and so as not to create a 
situation which would be inevitably unfair to 
these new employees. 

We feel, moreover, in pursuance of these 
same principles, that the Union must agree to 
accept aS a member every new employee of the 
Company within the time limit provided. 


5.00 ® Vacations with Pay—Having the 
Union’s request and the Company’s attitude 
in mind, we have rewritten this section and 
its wording is based on the federal Annual 
Vacations Act. We feel this is the best 
solution, considering the spirit of the Act 
and the facilities it affords. It is to be 
noted that, on this subject, we only had 
two proposals without comment, and that 
the Company has not submitted any evi- 
dence. We feel that Section 5.00, which we 
have adopted unanimously, fulfills the de- 
sired objectives. 


5.01 ® The Union nominee is in favour 
of its maintenance, and the Company’s 
nominee is opposed to it, giving as the 
main reason for his objection that, in the 
federal jurisdiction and under the federal 
Civil Service Act, the federal civil servants 
do not enjoy such advantages and that 
Paragraph 4 of Section 4 of the Annual 
Vacations Act apparently contained an un- 
common (unusual) principle. 


SS Se = es Ee Se 


During August, 


Suri the Minister of Labour received the Report of the Board of 
Conciliation and Investigation established to deal with 


a dispute between Hull City 


Transport Limited and Hull Metropolitan Transport Limited, Hull, Que., and Division 


591 of the Amalgamated Association of Street, 


Employees of America. 
The Board was under the 


Electric Railway and Motor Coach 


Chairmanship of Mario Du Mesnil, LL.L., Montreal. 


He was appointed by the Minister in the absence of a joint recommendation from the 
other two members, Clement Noel Beauchamp of Hull and Robert Bouchard of Montreal, 
nominees of the companies and union, respectively. 

peLhe majority report, which under the provisions of the Industrial Relations and 
Disputes Investigation Act is the Report of the Board, was made by the Chairman and 


Mr. Beauchamp. A minority recommendation 


was submitted by Mr. Bouchard. The 


majority and minority reports are reproduced here. 
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As Chairman of this Board, I share the 
Union’s point of view and am in favour of 
maintaining this provision and subscribe to 
the reasons given by the Union. In fact, such 
a provision is often found in collective agree- 
ments and, moreover, the notion of statutory 
holidays has changed considerably with the 
years. 

The principle here concerned is one of 
equality, and the federal legislator clearly 
acknowledges it in Paragraph 4 of Section 4 
of the Annual Vacations Act. It seems to me 
that it would be unfair to require an employee 
to take his vacations in a period that includes 
a statutory holiday, thus causing him to lose 
it, while another employee would take his 
vacations in another period and benefit from 
the advantages of the statutory holiday. It 
seems to me that something here would go 
wrong if we shared the Companies’ idea. 

We have examined the European laws on 
this subject and find that they provide exactly 
what we advocate. 


6.00 @ Health and Welfare—The Union 
wishes to add two new items to the existing 
social security provisions: The payment of 
doctor’s fees for visits at home, and the 
payment of doctor’s fees for visits to his 
office. 


The Union nominee sees in this an essen- 
tial addition to any social security measure, 
and feels that we must aim for a complete 
social security plan. 


On the other hand, the Companies’ 
nominee is opposed to the inclusion of 
these new benefits. His idea may be sum- 
marized in this question: Why must the 
employer pay for marginal benefits which 
are sometimes heavy and so hard to con- 
trol? He sees this as an undue and costly 
expansion, which may lead to abuses and 
as contingencies established outside the 
usual plan of the existing system. 


As Chairman of this Board, I am in favour 
of rejecting this Union request, but not 
absolutely, for the same reasons as those of 
the Companies’ nominee. I would be in favour 
of the position of the Union nominee as I see 
in this an essential addition to all social 
security measures. 

There is, however, the matter of cost to the 
employers, and this must be taken into account. 
There has been no evidence as to the cost 
this might involve, and the Union has sub- 
mitted no evidence of any kind on this matter. 

For lack of information and having been 
unable to obtain any precise data, I must, as 
Chairman, recommend adopting the employers’ 
point of view. 


6.01 ® Please note that, in this section, 
we are establishing a joint committee for 
the administration of this group insurance 
plan. 

We strongly recommend to this joint com- 
mittee to study the matter as a whole, to 
obtain tenders from insurance companies and 
to have the essential basic scientific data in 
connection with the cost, benefits and dis- 
advantages of the measures requested by the 
Union, so as to be able to study the plan 
on absolutely positive grounds. We are sure 
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that, as_a result of such a study, the parties 
will easily be able to fill this deficiency. As 
for Section 6.01, we unanimously accept it as 
submitted by the Union, for reasons that may 
be summarized as follows: It is fair and 
normal that such a plan concerning both parties 
be wholly administered by them and that each 
party may be able to control and supervise it 
in its entirety. Besides, this joint committee 
will, by its very nature, bring the representatives 
of the parties together for an exchange of 
ideas, which may, in the long run, only be 
beneficial and productive. 


It is then in the spirit of any collective 
acreement to thus facilitate direct co-operation 
between the parties concerned. 


6.02 ® We are keeping the Union clause 
for the simple reason that it is very specific 
and likely to prevent any possible ambiguity 
and discussion. 


7.00 ® Leave of Absence—As the Com- 
pany has accepted the Union clause as a 
whole, we can only confirm it. 


7.01 ® Same comment as for Section 7.00. 
7.02 ® Same comment as for Section 7.00. 


7.0? @® We are submitting an entirely 
new and amended provision that takes into 
account the facts and the wish expressed by 
the parties in their respective briefs. 


Please note that we have eliminated 
the word “legitimate” and replaced it with 
the word “specific.” This is because the 
word “specific” identifies operation and is, 
ipso facto, the evidence required in such 
a case, and is likely to prevent post facto 
evidence and any dispute on these items. 


We have kept the idea of a limit of 
five employees, as we saw the necessity for 
such a limitation. In fact, if there was no 
such restriction, it could mean the risk 
of seriously interrupting the operations of 
the Company. We have decided on limiting 
the number to five employees instead of 
to three, in view of the Union’s importance 
and special circumstances. We have talked 
over the matter of time limit. We find that 
we cannot, practically, cover all cases and 
that there are some problems of Union 
promotion and exceptional cases. That is 
why we have submitted a provision worded 
accordingly and in which we have provided 
for some definite exceptions. 

We have also provided for a 48-hour 
notice to the Company, as we feel that 
this is genuine and essential. 

In fact, there are numerous cases where 
the Union is aware of and knows in advance 
the dates of the leaves of absence, and it 
is fair and reasonable that it give the 
Company a 48-hour notice of such leaves 
of absence. This is, moreover, but a con- 
sequence of good relations and of the sense 
of well-understood responsibility. 
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Evidently, in the case of grievances and 
other similar cases, there can be no previous 
notice, as they may happen suddenly and 
make the serving of a notice physically 
impossible. 

As far as grievance procedure is concerned, 
and there being no evidence from either party 
on the way grievances are processed, the Board 


has no statement to make and does not try 
to change a situation it knows nothing about. 


7.04 @ We recommend adopting the 
Union provision as amended and [as] such 

. . we submit it. We note that the Com- 
pany has discretionary power in such 
matters and that this is accepted by the 
Union. As to the word “disability” that we 
are using, we wish to state clearly that the 
word must include the impossibility (in- 
capacity) to work as a result of a disease 
or an injury arising out of and in the 
course of employment as well as of any 
other disease. 


8.00 @ Work Week—We have written 
a new provision on this subject, which was 
not adopted unanimously. In fact, the Union 
nominee disagrees, as he finds that six 
days are already too much and claims that 
eight hours of work are sufficient and 
represent a normal day. We regret that we 
do not share the opinion of the Union 
nominee for the following reasons: 

(a) ® Our provision forces a regulation by 


the Company for a more steady work day and 
work week ® 


(b) @ It eliminates all the preambles, as it 
compensates itself and gives the employee a 
steady day, and it leaves reasonable discretion 
to the Company for foreseeable contingencies @ 


(c) @ It reconciles all the concessions that the 
Company wanted to make e 


N.B. ® In its proposal, the Union party 
had omitted to mention overtime. This was 
no doubt through oversight as, in his brief, 
the counsel for the union refers to it, and 
we then can cover this matter as we have 
done. 


9.00 ® Statutory Holidays—We are evi- 
dently keeping New Year’s Day and Christ- 
mas, and adding Labour Day, 1963 and 
Good Friday, 1964. Please note that the 
Union nominee disagrees in this. We are 
only granting a partial increase for the 
following reasons: The increase we are 
granting is nevertheless of 100 per cent 
and, as this already represents a consider- 
able expense, we feel that we should not 
still encumber the Companies’ budget. 


10.00 ® Discipline—You will note that 
we have drawn up an entirely new provision 
on the matter of discipline, and this was 
done following the recommendations of 
both parties. 
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In fact, the previous provisions concern- 
ing discipline were inadequate, as they were 
not clear enough and inevitably brought 
about confusion inherent in the then existing 
structure. 

We recommend to you some clear and 
concise wording that would eliminate specific 
disciplinary measures from the collective agree- 
ment and leave a _ structure suitable for 
administrative purposes. In order to have such 
simplification, the parties should review the 
regulations and co-operate in their revision in 
the very spirit of their agreement to the collec- 
tive agreement. 

11.00 ® Seniority—We have adopted the 
Union provision with certain amendments. 
In Section 11.04, we have decided on 12 
months instead of nine, because, as far as 
layoffs are concerned, the Company had 
itself mentioned 12 months and we feel 
that it is logical to follow the same line. 


We also feel that limiting the layoffs 
and reinstatements to one department is 
sufficient for the Company purposes. 


12.00 ® Promotions—No change. 


13.00 ® Notice Board—We are submitting 
a new provision in order to conciliate the 
right of organizations and the right of 
ownership, and to obtain some practical 
results. 


14.00 ® Grievance Procedure—No change. 


15.00 © Arbitration—There is only one 
amendment to Section 15.02. We are adding 
a time limit concerning the persons herein- 
mentioned, so as to make the selection and 
appointment easier. 


15.04 ® As far as this Section is con- 
cerned, we accept the Union provision 
with added standards, so as to make sure 
that the matter may be settled on the basis 
of certain principles in setting the com- 
pensation quantum. 

16.00 ® Rate of Pay—By a majority 
decision, the Union nominee having dis- 
agreed, we recommend an over-all increase 
of $0.05 and $0.07 for Hull Metropolitan 
Transport Limited and of $0.06 and $0.09 
for Hull City Transport Limited. 


This constitutes a step in the direction 
of wage parity between the two Companies 
and an immediate solution for settling this 
matter. Had it not been for the many 
difficulties of all sorts that parity would 
have caused, we would have granted it 
right now. We feel that we are taking a 
positive step in this direction and that it 
can soon be brought about smoothly. 

In order to arrive at these figures, we have 
drawn our inspiration from the high degree of 
agreement at the conciliation level and the 
latest Union position during the conciliation 
proceedings. 

Neither party has justified the question of 
offered and requested wages. In Hull, it seems 
that the wages have always been lower than 
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those paid by other public transport companies. 
Have they increased similarly to those of other 
companies? That is possible, but there is no 
proof of it. No comparison can then be made 
with the requirements. 

However, we must keep the district in mind 
and not forget that it is the public of the 
disrict who must pay. Moreover, these wages 
can stand comparison with other wages in the 
district. Finally, we consider that the Com- 
pany’s offer is very reasonable and that it 
compares with any other in the industry. 

17.00 © Uniforms—We are adopting 
the Union formula with amendments, and 
the Union nominee only disagrees on the 
amendments. 

18.00 @ Runs and Selections—We must 
say that this matter has been rather hard 
to handle, and that we have adopted now 
the Union provision, now the Company 
provision, now with amendments, now with- 
out any amendment. This matter was not 
explained to us by both sides as it should 
have been, and we are leaving it as such, 
with the amendments as indicated. 

19.00 © Case of Dismissal—As far as 
this section is concerned, we are submitting 
it with certain words amended in line with 
the purposes to be achieved. 

19.01 ® This section confirmed. 

20.00 ® Management Rights—This sec- 
tion concerns discipline and we are can- 
celling it as we feel it is useless. 

20.00 @ Garage Employees—Section 
20.00 unanimously adopted. 

20.01 ® As for Section 20.01, we recom- 
mend the Union provision by majority 
decision, with the Companies nominee’s 
disagreeing as he would like to add the 
words “after 50 hours.” We regret not to 
share his opinion, as it would risk clearly 
jeopardizing the employees’ rights. 

21.00 ® Rules of the Company—tThis 
section concerns discipline and we are 
eliminating it as we feel it is useless. 

21.00 ®@ Duration of the Agreement—As 
far as the duration of the collective agree- 
ment is concerned, we agree that it should 
be in force for a period of two years 
from the day it was signed. The Union 
nominee here disagrees as he feels that it 
should be retroactive to August 1, 1962, 
and be in force for two years from that day. 

The main argument submitted to us 
was that the employees of the Companies 
should not be the only ones to be burdened 
with the present expansion in the district, 
and that the problem of possible financial 
difficulties could not constitute by itself, 
a reason for not receiving (admitting) this 
request. Briefly, that the Companies should 
be assisted by the municipal authorities 
who would carry this burden. 

However commendable this suggestion 
might be, we do not believe that it should 
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be taken into account or considered here, 
as we would feel that we are exceeding 
our jurisdiction. In fact, we must accept 
the facts as they are now, and not as they 
should be or could be. As the Companies 
do not get any assistance from the muni- 
cipality, we must accept this fact as such 
and decide accordingly. 

While recognizing the principle of retro- 
activity, this Board finds, in a majority 
decision, that this principle was not recog- 
nized and sanctioned with a view to situa- 
tions of this kind. In fact, it is more to 
avoid that employees, who have bargained 
in good faith and in proper time, become 
the victims of dilatory moves for which 
they could not be made responsible. Such 
is not the case here. We have no proof 
of this, and the Union does not mention 
it in its brief. 

Moreover, even if, in practice, such retro- 
activity was granted, we feel that the finan- 
cial situation would not allow it to pay the 
amounts required for these purposes. 

Finally, the Companies have only one 
source of income: the public, and it would 
be impossible for them to call upon this 
public to recover these amounts. 

Please note that the Union cannot re- 
quest the retroactivity of this agreement to 
August 1, 1962, for the simple reason that 
the previous one expired on January 1, 
1963. 

(Sgd.) Mario Du Mesnil, 
Chairman 
(Sgd.) Robert Bouchard, 
Member (Dissenting 
report attached) 
(Sed.) C. W. Beauchamp, 
Member. 
Montreal, Que., July 9, 1963. 
(End of Translation) 


Collective Agreement 
[Majority Recommendation] 


1.00 ® Purpose—The purpose of this 
agreement is to define working conditions 
and wages of employees, and to provide 
for the adjustments of disputes that may 
arise between the Companies and the em- 
ployees. 

1.01 ® The Companies agree to treat 
the employees with consideration and with- 
out discrimination, and the Union agrees 
to co-operate with the Companies to ensure 
the proper maintenance and operation of 
the Companies’ business. 

2.00 © Recognition—The Companies 
recognize the Union as the sole collective 
bargaining agent for all the employees 
covered by the two certificates issued to 
the Union by the Canada Labour Relations 
Board dated December 19, 1961. 
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3.00 @ Jurisdiction—This agreement 
applies to all employees of the Companies 
working in or out of Ottawa classified as 
bus operators and garage employees, ex- 
cluding office employees, garage supervisors, 
inspectors and dispatchers. 

4.00 ® Union Security and Union Dues— 
The Companies agree to deduct from the 
first pay of each employee, whether or not 
he is a member of the Union, in each 
month the current Union dues and assess- 
ments required by the constitution and 
bylaws of the Union; and the Companies 
further agree to remit the amount of the 
dues so deducted at the end of each month 
in which such deductions are made and 
this, to the secretariat of the Union. 

The Companies agree to deduct from 
the first pay of any new employee, whether 
he is a member of the Union or not, the 
amount of the initiation fee in the Union 
and to remit the same to the Union at 
the end of the month in which such deduc- 
tion is made or, if the said employee is 
not retained in the Companies’ employment 
until the end of the said month, to remit 
the same to the said employee. 

The Union agrees not to increase, change 
or modify its initiation fee concerning any 
new employee without the Companies’ con- 
sent when said new employee is not a 
member of the Union. 

4.01 ® The Union agrees to accept into 
membership any future employees of the 
Companies within thirty days from the 
date of hiring. 

5.00 ® Vacations with Pay—“The provi- 
sions of the federal Annual Vacations Act 
(6 El. If c. 24) shall apply, except that 
for an employee with 10 or more completed 
years of employment with the Companies, 
the vacation pay shall be in an amount 
equal to 6 per cent of wages of such 
employee and the period of vacation shall 
be three weeks.” 

5.01 ®@ In the event that a statutory 
holiday, as hereinafter defined and set out, 
falls within an employee’s vacation period, 
the provisions of Section 4 (4) of the 
Annual Vacations Act shall apply. 

5.02 ® For the purposes of the applica- 
tion of the above provision, relating to 
vacation with pay, employment with one 
Company shall be deemed to include em- 
ployment with the other Company. 

5.03 ® For the purpose of computing the 
period for which these vacations are earned, 
said period will be from the 1st of May 
to the 30th of April of each year. 

6.00 ® Health and Welfare—The parties 
agree to continue in force the Great West 
Life Insurance Plan presently in force and 
on the same basis as hereinbefore in effect 
as to contributions. 
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6.01 ®@ The contributions of the Com- 
panies and the employees to the Great West 
Life Insurance Plan shall be administered 
by a joint committee composed of three 
representatives of the Companies and three 
representatives of the Union. The contribu- 
tion of each party shall be deposited in a 
district joint bank account in the Caisse 
Populaire. 

6.02 ® The Companies agree to continue 
at their own expense the additional benefits 
contained in Clause 7.03 of the collective 
agreement previously in force between the 
parties and dated December 23, 1960, 
wherein actual sickness and accident insur- 
ance provisions were added to the aforesaid 
Great West Life Insurance Plan. 

7.00 ® Leave of absence—An employee 
is entitled to three days leave of absence 
with pay in the event of his marriage. 

7.01 ® An employee is entitled to three 
days leave of absence with pay in the event 
of the death of his father, mother, brother, 
sister, wife or child. 

7.02 ® The Companies may request proof 
of the facts giving rise to the application 
for leave under. Article.7.00 .or 7.01. 

7.03 ® No more than five employees, 
at any given time, shall be entitled to time 
off without pay for the purposes of attend- 
ing to any specific activity of the Union; 
provided that advance notice of not less 
than 48 hours shall be given to the em- 
ploying Company and provided further that 
such notice shall not be required for the 
purposes of grievance procedures. 

7.04 ® Reasonable leave of absence with- 
out pay may be granted to an employee 
provided that notice of such leave of 
absence shall be given to the Union forth- 
with. Such leave of absence shall not exceed 
three months, except in the case of disability 
or extenuating circumstances. 

8.00 ® Work Week—The ordinary work 
week shall consist of not more than six 
working days of not more than 54 hours 
and an ordinary day shall not be for less 
than nine hours nor more than 10 hours, 
after which work-time, overtime at time 
and a half shall apply and be paid. 

9.00 ® Statutory Holidays—The following 
days shall be considered statutory holidays 
for the purposes of this agreement: 

New Year’s Day 

Good Friday in 1964 

Labour Day in 1963 and 1964 
Christmas Day 

9.01 ® Employees shall, where possible, 
be given leave of absence with pay on 
the aforementioned statutory holidays. 

9.02 ® Each employee who is required 
to work on a statutory holiday shall, in 
addition to his regular pay, receive an 
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extra day’s pay for such work: (a) at 
regular hourly rates if the said statutory 
holiday is part of his regular work week, 
and (b) at the rate of time and one-half 
if the said statutory holiday is not part of 
the employee’s regular work week. 


10.00 ®@ Discipline—The Companies shall 
have the right to make any reasonable 
rules and regulations not inconsistent with 
or contrary to the laws in force from time 
to time or the present agreement as at 
present or as amended from time to time, 
but the Companies shall not have the right 
to discipline any emp!oyee except in con- 
formity with such valid regulations. 

10.01 @ Any such rules or regulations 
shall not come into force, however, until 
three days after a duly certified copy shall 
have been remitted to the Union’s President 
or record or [the] constitutional alternate, 
and a similar copy shall have been posted 
both in the drivers’ room and at the garage. 


10.02 ® The infractions of any such rule 
may give rise to such disciplinary measures 
as are provided thereby, subject under pain 
of nullity to the following procedures: 

(a) The affected Company shall forthwith 
notify in writing the employee and the Union’s 
President or its constitutional alternate, of the 
name of the employee involved, the particulars 
of the alleged violation, and of the penalty it 
proposes to apply. 

(b) Any penalty shall be served without 
delay, subject to the following paragraph. 

(c) The validity or reasonableness of any 
such penalty and of the regulations by which 
it is provided may be made the subject of a 
grievance at the discretion of either the Union 
or the affected employee. 

10.03 @ A Company official must identify 
himself and show his authority before giv- 
ing employees instruction. 


10.04 © In applying penalties for infrac- 
tions of the Companies’ rules, the Com- 
panies and Union agree to adopt the follow- 
ing procedure, to the extent provided in 
such rules: 

(a) Personal reprimand by the Companies’ 
manager or by one of its representatives when 
the situation requires. 

(b) Suspension from work, without pay, for 
a period of one to three days in the case of 
a second offence, provided that this second 
offence happens within a period of 12 months 
from the date of the first offence, otherwise 
the offence will be considered as a first offence. 

(c) Dismissal from the Companies’ service, 
for a third offence, provided that such third 
offence happens within a period of 12 months 
from the date of the second offence, otherwise 
such offence will be considered as a first 
offence. 

11.00 @ Seniority—No employee shall be 
entitled to seniority until he has com- 
pleted three months of continuous service 
with the Companies, after which date his 
seniority shall date back to the date of 
his first hiring. 
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11.01 ® Employees hired on the same 
day shall have seniority established for 
them in the order in which they complete 
their training period. 


11.02 © Seniority shall be established 
on a department basis, and a_ seniority 
list for each department will be prepared 
and posted by the Companies as soon as 
possible after coming into force of this 
agreement, and the seniority list shall be 
revised and posted every six months there- 
after. 


11.03 ® An employee loses his seniority 
if he: 

(a) voluntarily quits the employ of the Com- 
panies; 

(b) is justifiably discharged; 

(c) is laid off for more than a period of 
12 months; 


(d) fails to report for work within seven 
calendar days after being notified by registered 
mail at his last known address to return to 
work following a layoff, or fails to advise the 
Company within the said seven days of his 
intention to return to work. 


11.04 ® An employee does not lose his 
seniority while he is on leave of absence 
granted in accordance with the provisions 
of Article 7, provided that such leave does 
not exceed 12 months. 


11.05 @ Layoffs shall be on the basis 
of seniority in the department, and recalls 
in a department shall be on the basis of 
last off-first recalled, provided the employee 
has not been laid off for more than 12 
consecutive months. 


12.00 ® Promotions—Promotions shall 
be made in the order of seniority, providing 
that the employee has the qualifications 
and ability for such new position. Em- 
ployees promoted to new positions shall 
have a 30-day trial period in which to 
qualify for such position. 


12.01 ® No employee shall be compelled 
to accept a promotion and shall not be 
disciplined or discriminated against by vir- 
tue of his refusal to accept a promotion. 


13.00 ®@ Notice Board—The Companies 
shall maintain one notice board in the 
drivers’ room and another at the garage, 
and the Union may post any Union notice 
pertaining to its business on the said boards 
at any time at its discretion. No Company 
notice shall be posted on the said Union 
notice board. The notice board shall be 
under the jurisdiction of the Union and 
shall not be interfered with in any way by 
the Companies. 


14.00 ® Grievance Procedure—Any com- 
plaint, difference or dispute in respect of 
any matter arising out of this contract or 
the relations between the Companies and 
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the Union or the employees, shall be dealt 
with and governed by the provisions of 
this article. 


14.01 @ Any grievance by the Companies, 
or the Union or an employee, shall be 
reduced to writing on a form supplied 
by the Union and shall be taken up in 
the following manner: 


Step I—By a conference between the shop 
steward and the supervisor or foreman (whoever 
is the superior of the particular employee), and 
such supervisor or foreman shall give his writ- 
ten decision to the shop steward within the 
next two working days. 


Step 2—If the matter is not settled between 
the parties, the person aggrieved may submit 
the case in writing within 15 days to the 
general manager, and if the matter is not 
settled within seven days thereafter, the griev- 
ance may be submitted to arbitration in accord- 
ance with the following arbitration provisions. 


15.00 ® Arbitration—The board of arbi- 
tration shall consist of three arbitrators, 
one appointed by the Union, one appointed 
by the Companies, and the third to be 
appointed by agreement between the two 
aforesaid nominees or, failing agreement, 
by the Minister of Labour of Canada. The 
Union’s and Companies’ nominees shall be 
appointed within five days from the date of 
notice of arbitration, and the nominees shall 
have 15 days within which to attempt to 
agree on the name of the arbitrator [chair- 
man]. If after the expiration of the said 
15 days, the nominees have failed to agree 
as to the chairman, either party may apply 
to the Minister for the appointment of the 
chairman of the arbitration board. 


15.01 ® The board of arbitration shall 
aS soon as possible meet and determine 
the matters in issue submitted to it, and a 
majority decision of the board shall be 
binding upon both parties. 


15.02 ® No person may act as an 
arbitrator who has been an agent, attorney 
or solicitor for the Union or the Com- 
panies during the three months preceding 
the date of the nomination. 


15.03 ® The parties shall bear the ex- 
pense of their own nominee to the board, 
and shall jointly and equally bear the 
expense of the chairman, if any. 


15.04 ® The board of arbitration shall 
not make any decisions inconsistent with 
this agreement and, in dealing with a 
matter in dispute, shall have the right to 
require the reinstatement of any employee 
suspended or discharged, and to order an 
amount of pay or compensation in lieu of 
pay to be paid to such employee, and: 

To order the employee to be reinstated, within 
three days of the service of the board’s 
ordinance to that effect, with all his rights and 
privileges, and pay him, as an indemnity, the 
equivalent of the salary and other advantages 
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of which he was deprived by such dismissal or 
suspension, and the employer shall be bound 
to comply with the board’s ordinance to that 
ye ste employee has worked elsewhere during 
the period of his dismissal or of his suspen- 
sion, the salary that he so earned shall be 
deducted from such indemnity. 

The board may also decide, concerning the 
salary and other advantages, all other measures 
judged appropriate. 

16.00 ® Rates of Pay—The wage scale 
applicable for the term of this agreement 
shall be an increase for all classifications 
of $0.05 and $0.07 for Hull Metropolitan 
Transport Limited and of $0.06 and $0.09 
for Hull City Transport Limited. The $0.05 
and $0.06 increase [to be] for the first year, 
and the $0.07 and $0.09 [increase] for the 
second year. 

17.00 ® Uniforms—The Companies will 
supply or make available to all drivers one 
uniform cap with winter band, one uniform 
jacket, two pairs of uniform trousers, four 
shirts and two ties. 

17.01 © The cap with winter band, four 
shirts and two ties, shall be provided to 
each employee by the Companies once 
every year at the expense of the Companies. 

17.02 ® New employees shall be required 
to pay, at their own expense, for the balance 
of the uniform, this being the jacket and 
trousers. 

17.03 ® Uniforms shall be replaced every 
18 months. 

17.04 ® The Companies shall pay the 
full cost after five years. 

18.00 ® Runs and Selections—As nearly 
as possible, all runs shall be continuous. 

18.01 @© Where it is necessary to divide 
working days into two pieces, such two 
pieces shall be within a period of 12 hours 
in one day, and where there are three-piece 
runs, they shall be within 13-hour periods. 

18.02 ® The value of all schedules runs 
shall not be less than seven hours and not 
more than 10 hours. 

18.03 ® Bookings for all runs shall be 
made every four months. 

18.04 ® Run-selection sheets will be 
posted at least seven days before the com- 
mencement of the selections, and selections 
shall be completed within the next seven 
days. The coming into force of said booking 
shall be seven days after the completion of 
the choice. 

18.05 ® A driver who has signed for a 
run shall keep it for the booking period of 
four months. If it becomes necessary to 
cancel it or to shorten it to a period less 
than seven hours, the Companies shall offer 
the driver a similar run of the same cate- 
gory of work for a similar number of 
hours, and in default, the driver shall 
become a spare according to his seniority. 
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18.06 ® Regular runs that become open 
for more than seven days, through resigna- 
tions, dismissals, leave of absence or ex- 
tended illness, will be filled by the senior 
spare driver who could not book a regular 
run at the regular booking. In case of ill- 
ness, the driver so replaced shall be entitled 
to take back his booking when his illness 
is ended. 

18.07 ® The first five senior men shall 
be entitled to book as spare drivers, but 
if they elect to be such spares, they may 
not take over a regular run under Article 
18.06, but such regular runs shall be filled 
by the next junior people. 

18.08 © On any call-out of a driver or 
compulsory attendance of spares, [such 
drivers] will be paid for a minimum of two 
hours work. 

18.09 @ Employees finishing regular runs 
before 9:00 p.m. may be required to report 
for work for the period from 5:00 a.m. 
to 10:00 am. An employee who finishes 
work between 9:00 p.m. and 12:00 p.m. 
may not be required to report for work 
before 10:00 a.m. Employees finishing work 
after midnight may not be called out before 
3:00 p.m. 

18.10 © Inspectors may not check a 
driver’s cash in a public place, but only in 
a private place or at the Companies’ office. 

18.11 © Regular employees shall report 
five minutes before the commencement of 
their regular bookings. Failing to do so, 
an employee may lose his run for the day. 

If such a regular employee has so lost 
his regular run and if that run starts before 
8:00 a.m., he shall report at 10:00 a.m. for 
booking for the balance of the day, and 
he shall remain at the disposal of the 
Companies for the balance of the day. 
However, if before 10:00 a.m. the dispatcher 
elects to call said driver as a replacement 
on another run, the driver shall be required 
to report for duty when called. 

19.00 © Case of Dismissal—Being im- 
paired during working hours, habitually 
reporting late, theft, damage of Company 
property due to carelessness, drinking 
alcoholic beverages in the bus, accidents 
due to negligence, incivility to passengers, 
drinking in uniform in public places, trans- 
porting people for less than the regular 
fare, taking off without permission or with- 
out notice, or being short in cash lent by 
the Companies, shall be subject to instant 
dismissal. These grounds are not limiting. 

19.01 © In the case of a serious offence 
at work, other than [any of] those set 
forth in Clause 19.00, and which would 
seriously affect the discipline of the em- 
ployees, the Companies will be able to 
summarily deal with the employee and 
even dismiss him. 
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20.00 ® Garage Employees—The Com- 
panies will supply each garage employee, 
free of charge, with two pairs of pants and 
two shirts or two pairs of winter coveralls, 
according to the type of work. The Com- 
panies will pay for cleaning of the same. 

20.01 ® The normal working week will 
be 48 hours divided in six days of eight 
hours each. Time and one half shall be 
paid for all overtime work. 

21.00 ® Duration of the Agreement—This 
agreement shall be in effect for a period 
of two years from the date of the signature 
of the agreement. 


(Sgd.) Mario Du Mesnil, 
Chairman 

(Sed.) Robert Bouchard, 
Member (Dissenting) 


(Sed.) C. N. Beauchamp, 
Member. 


Montreal, Que., July 9, 1963. 


(Translation) 
Minority Report 

The Union nominee, while in agreement 
with several of the collective agreement 
provisions recommended by the Chairman 
of your Conciliation Board, must report 
that he does not concur on all monetary 
provisions, generally. 

The Union, having made many conces- 
sions during direct bargaining and concilia- 
tion proceedings, stated its final position 
before the Board as follows: 

Wages 
1. Hull Metropolitan Transport Limited 


Drivers: 


From August 1, 1962 to July 31, 1963 ...... $1.69 
From August 1, 1963 to July 31, 1964...... $1.75 


Maintenance: 


MEE TOCCHANIC: .ooseg: teeca eterna te rats s Oe¥eecteencss $2.35 

Motor mechanic helper .................-se--seees $1.90 

GeeCIGORTALy Trias. cholate bepeneeneceewoonoe eet tone $1.75 
2. Hull City Transport Limited 

Drivers: 


From August 1, 1962 to July 31, 1963 ...... $1.69 
From August I, 1963 to July 31, 1964...... $1.75 


Maintenance: 


Motor) mechanic Wk... ser... teearsecen. S255 
Motor mechanic helper .........06.0:-cssee.cadeene $1.90 
Smevidern at sitet ae wien tape one $1.75 


The Union nominee cannot recommend 
increases lower than the above, for the 
following reasons. 

Public transportation is a public service 
and, as such, must meet certain standards 
of efficiency and safety for the travelling 
public. These standards are partly regulated 
by government orders and form a part of 
operating costs. 

The owner, private or public, must com- 
ply with these minimum standards, other- 
wise his operating permit is withdrawn. 
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In this instance, public conveyance in 
the Hull area is in the hands of a private 
undertaking. There is nothing in the evi- 
dence to show that it is not giving an 
adequate service. Operating costs would not 
seem to be so high as to place on its 
profit-earning capacity a burden such that 
profits would be impossible. 

Now then, the Union has established, 
with supporting documents, that the wages 
paid by the Hull company are shamefully 
lower than those granted by public trans- 
portation operators in several other cities, 
such as Brantford, Cornwall, Fort William, 
Belleville, Galt, Guelph, Hamilton, King- 


ston, Kitchener, London, Niagara Falls, 
Oshawa, Peterborough, Port Arthur, St. 
Catharines, Sault Ste. Marie, Sudbury, 


Toronto and Montreal. 

In the twin city of Ottawa, bus drivers 
earn $2.07 an hour, as compared with $1.50 
and $1.60 an hour in Hull and district. 

According to the federal Bureau of 
Statistics, the average hourly earnings in 
the public transportation industry in Canada 
in 1962 were $1.98. 

Since there is no special government 
regulation governing wages and working 
conditions in this industry, and since no 
documentary contestation has been made by 
the company nominee, these data must 
therefore serve as a guide to the Con- 
ciliation Board, which is expressly ordered, 
under the authority vested in it, to set 
wage standards. 

In fact, there is but one specific regula- 
tion in the public transportation industry, 
and it is that which is provided in collec- 
tive agreements in other cities. 

I therefore feel, in all equity and good 
faith, that the wages paid by the Hull City 
Transport Limited and the Hull Metropoli- 
tan Transport Limited are below the stand- 
ards and should be at least comparable to 
those received by employees who do the 
same kind of work in other comparable 
cities where collective agreements have 
been signed and, above all, comparable to 
those paid in the city of Ottawa. It is a 
matter of justice. 

This being my stand on the wages that 
should be paid to the Hull public trans- 
portation employees I must, perforce, decree 
a substantial increase in operating costs. 


Higher operating costs could result in 
checking the profits of the two companies 
concerned. If that were the only effect of 
fair and reasonable wages, the companies 
should be satisfied to operate without profit, 
otherwise we would find ourselves in the 
situation where the employee, by accepting 
wages lower than fair and reasonable 
standards, subsidizes the undertaking and 
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the owner’s profits, which is an unfair, 
illogical and inefficacious solution. 

Profits come first and wages second in 
private undertakings. This has resulted in 
a deplorable situation in Hull, where poorly 
paid people must work exceedingly long 
hours in order to make both ends meet. 

Consequently, if the Hull City Transport 
and the Hull Metropolitan Transport com- 
panies cannot meet their fixed costs and 
the costs of fair and reasonable wages based 
on the above-mentioned standards, even by 
increasing their fares, then their operating 
permits should be withdrawn. 

Since public transportation is an essen- 
tial public service, it would then be up to 
the public authorities to intervene. The 
municipality can no longer put up with 
private companies’ continuing to make pro- 
fits at the expense of a great number of 
ill-paid family heads. It must intervene and 
think up such solutions as are likely to 
regularize the working conditions of public 
transportation employees, and this could 
even lead to “municipalization.” 

On the other hand, it would appear from 
the evidence that working conditions offered 
by city-owned public transportation systems 
are better than in private undertakings. 

It should be noted that the Union does 
not, for the time being, demand parity 
with Ottawa, which proves that it is acting 
in good faith. It seeks only a fair increase 
for its members and wage adjustments that 
will place the drivers of the two companies 
on an equal footing (there is a 10-cent-an- 
hour gap to be filled). 

Furthermore, it is inconceivable that the 
two companies should persist in refusing 
their drivers the eight-hour day and the 
48-hour week when the average work week 
for this industry in 1962 was 44.4 hours. 
The 60-hour week is a sweating system 
which must be put to an end. 

To reach a full-employment economy, 
it is imperative that hours of work be 
reduced. Thus are new jobs created. It is 
not unreasonable to ask for good wages 
in return for a fair work week. The com- 
panies in this case are therefore under 
social obligation. 

For these various reasons, the Union 
nominee disagrees with the majority report 
and upholds the position taken by the Union 
concerning wages, hours of work, holidays 
and social benefits. 


(Sgd.) Robert Bouchard, 
Member. 


This 24th day of July 1963. 


Read and noted: 
(Sgd.) C. N. Beauchamp, 
Member. 


This 2nd day of August 1963. 
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LABOUR LAW 


Legal Decisions Affecting Labour 


Ont. Court of Appeal rules that question of law is outside 


Labour Relations Board’s jurisdiction. 


B.C. Supreme Court 


rules on distribution of non-contributory pension fund. Ont. 
High Court enjoins picketing, rules on status of trade unions 


In Ontario, the Court of Appeal upheld 
a certification order and ruled that the 
Ontario Labour Relations Board did not 
have judicial authority to decide a pure 
question of law, and that the Ontario Food 
Terminal Board was not a Crown agency 
and, therefore, as an employer, was subject 
to the Ontario Labour Relations Act. 

In British Columbia, the Supreme Court 
decided what are the rights of various cate- 
gories of union members covered by a non- 
contributory pension plan that was replaced 
by a new plan, and to what extent the 
employers may use a surplus of funds 
accumulated under the original plan to 
finance a new plan. 

In Ontario, the High Court, granting a 
permanent injunction against picketing, held 
that picketing in breach of conciliation 
provisions of the Ontario Labour Relations 
Act was illegal and held the affected union 
individuals liable for damages. Also, the 
Court ruled that, although under the On- 
tario Labour Relations Act a certified union 
is a legal entity, the union in question 
could not be sued in its own name for 
damages and injunction because of the 
Ontario Rights of Labour Act. Consequently, 
the Court granted damages against the 
individual defendants and enjoined their 
acts of picketing. 


Ontario Court of Appeal... 


... rules Ontario board not a Crown Agency 
and is subject to Labour Relations Act 


On March 12, 1963, Mr. Justice Laidlaw 
of the Ontario Court of Appeal dismissed 
an appeal from the decision of the Ontario 
High Court (L.G., Jan., p. 61) and held 
that the Ontario Food Terminal Board was 
not a Crown Agency under its constituent 
act, nor under the Crown Agency Act, 
nor under common law principles, and that 
it was an employer subject to the provisions 
of the Ontario Labour Relations Act. 

Further, the Court held that a pure 
question of law, such as whether a board 
created by a statute is a Crown Agency, 
cannot be determined by the Ontario Labour 


Relations Board, but must be determined 
by a court of competent jurisdiction. 

On June 6, 1961, Local 419 of the Inter- 
national Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauf- 
feurs, Warehousemen and Helpers was cer- 
tified by the Ontario Labour Relations 
Board as the bargaining agent for a unit of 
employees of the Ontario Food Terminal 
Board. 

The Labour Relations Board at the time 
of certification heard counsel from the 
interested parties, and the Food Board 
argued that it was a Crown agent by virtue 
of Section 11 of the Interpretation Act 
and the provisions of the Crown Agency 
Act. The Labour Relations Board assumed 
the judicial power to determine the effect 
of the Crown Agency Act and the status of 
the Food Board at common law. It con- 
cluded that the Board was not a Crown 
Agency and, being an employer, was subject 
to the Labour Relations Act. 

The Ontario High Court had dismissed 
the Food Board’s application for a writ 
of certiorari to quash the certification order. 
The ruling of the High Court had been 
appealed by the Food Terminal Board. 

On appeal, Mr. Justice Laidlaw reflected 
on the judicial power assumed by the 
Labour Relations Board when it held that 
the Food Board was not a Crown Agency. 
He ruled that the Labour Relations Board 
had no right to determine that question, 
since it was a pure question of law that 
could only be determined by a judge 
appointed under the provision of Section 
96 of the B.N.A. Act. He held that a 
provincial board, like the Ontario Labour 
Relations Board, must decide whether it 
will assume jurisdiction to entertain applica- 
tions brought before it, but that its juris- 
diction is subject to challenge by interested 
parties in courts of competent jurisdiction. 


When a question of jurisdiction or a 
question of pure law is encountered, pro- 
ceedings ought to be stayed until a com- 
petent court decides the question. Further- 
more, he maintained that boards estab- 
lished by provincial legislation must refrain 


ee ee ee 


This section, prepared by the Legislation Branch, reviews labour laws as they are 
enacted by Parliament and the provincial legislatures, regulations under these laws, and 


selected court decisions affecting labour. 
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from usurping the functions and powers of 
those courts whose judges are appointed 
only by the Governor General under the 
provisions of the B.N.A. Act. 


Mr. Justice Laidlaw noted that Section 
79 (1) of the Labour Relations Act was 
repealed and replaced by the following 
provision contained in Section 13 of 1961-62 
(Ont), C.. 0G: 

The Board has exclusive jurisdiction to exer- 
cise the powers conferred upon it by or under 
this Act and to determine all questions of 
facts or law that arise in any matter before 
it, and the action or decision of the Board 
thereon is final and conclusive for all purposes. 

But he felt that the section had been 
enacted contrary to established law. 


He reviewed the relevant authorities and 
concluded that the ratio in the Privy Council 
judgment in Toronto v. York Tp. et al, 
[1938] 1 D.L.R. 593, was applicable. The 
York Tp. case held that: 

It is primarily an administrative body: so 
far as legislation has purported to give judicial 
authority that attempt must fail. It is not 
validly constituted to receive judicial authority. 

Mr. Justice Laidlaw maintained that this 
jurisdiction could only be exercised by a 
Superior Court, or a tribunal analogous 
thereto. The constitutional validity of Sec- 
tion 79 (1), as amended in 1962, was not 
in issue, but he ruled that the Labour 
Relations Board did not have judicial 
authority to decide the question of law it 
encountered. Moreover, he added, as obiter, 
that the legislature could not give the 
Labour Relations Board exclusive jurisdic- 
tion to determine any question of law that 
was within the competence and jurisdiction 
of only a validly constituted court. 

The prime issue before the Court of 
Appeal was whether the Food Board was 
a Crown Agency. The Food Board argued 
that it was a Crown Agency, having due 
regard to the relevant cases, the provisions 
of the constituent act, the fact that it was 
controlled by the Crown, the definition of 
Crown Agency in the Crown Agency Act, 
and the meaning of Crown Agency at 
common law. 


Mr. Justice Laidlaw contended that it was 
hard to establish a concrete test to deter- 
mine whether an entity is a Crown agent. 
He said many factors were involved, such 
as the nature of functions performed and 
for whose benefit they were rendered, the 
nature and extent of the powers entrusted 
and the nature and degree of control re- 
tained by the Crown. 


Mr. Justice Laidlaw referred to the objects 
of the Food Board and the powers exer- 
cisable by the Crown and the Board. He 
noted that the original Ontario Food Ter- 
minal Act enacted in 1946 gave the Minister 
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discretionary powers to regulate the objects 
and powers of the Board and to regulate 
the operation of the terminal. 


The Justice believed that the regulatory 
power vested in the Minister under the 
provisions of the original Act was a strong 
indication that the Food Board, as then 
constituted, was a Crown Agency. When 
the Act was amended in 1955, the discre- 
tionary power of the Minister to make 
regulations was terminated. The amend- 
ment gave the Board the power to make 
regulations concerning operation of the ter- 
minal and any other matters necessary to 
implement the provisions of the Act. 


The amended constituent Act created a 
public corporation with the powers to oper- 
ate a public market, and the functions and 
services the Food Board provided were 
public or semi-public in nature. Mr. Justice 
Laidlaw concluded that the Board was a 
corporation wholly free and independent 
in the exercise of its powers, and also free 
from any control by the Crown over its 
expenditures and finances. 


To illustrate the lack of effective Crown 
control to create a Crown Agency, Mr. 
Justice Laidlaw referred to several relevant 
cases and quoted from the decision of Lord 
Justice Denning in Tamlin v. Hannaford, 
[1950] 1 K.B. 18, at p. 25, as follows: 


When Parliament intends that a new cor- 
poration should act on behalf of the Crown, 
it aS a rule says so expressly . .. In the 
absence of any such express provision, the 
proper inference, in the case, at any rate, of 
a commercial corporation, is that it acts on its 
own behalf, even though it is controlled by a 
government department. 


In the above case, there was no act 
similar to the Crown Agency Act, but Mr. 
Justice Laidlaw observed that the decision 
did not conflict with the view that a board 
may be created by legislation as a Crown 
Agency without an express statutory declara- 
tion. He maintained that in each case all 
the relevant provisions in the existing, con- 
stituent acts must be considered to deter- 
mine whether or not a board is a Crown 
agent. 


Mr. Justice Laidlaw dealt with the power 
of the Lieutenant-Governor in Council to 
appoint the Food Board members, and he 
referred to several decisions in which it 
was pointed out that, unless the constituent 
act makes the administrative acts of the 
Board acts of the Crown rather than its 
own acts, there is no Crown Agency. More- 
over, there must be a control retained by 
a Minister or the Lieutenant-Governor in 
Council to veto the acts of the Board 
before the Board can be considered a 
Crown agent. 
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With regard to the annual financial state- 
ment to the Minister of Agriculture, Mr. 
Justice Laidlaw held that it was only for 
the purpose of providing information to 
the Legislature and not in order that certain 
expenditures may be refused. This require- 
ment was not intended to create any control 
by the Crown over the Board. 


The Food Board argued that the Halifax 
v. Halifax Harbour Conr’rs, [1935] 1 D.L.R. 
657, case was applicable. Mr. Justice Laid- 
law held that the case could be dis- 
tinguished on the ground that the degree 
of control retained by the Crown was much 
greater than the case at bar. The court in 
that case held that the Harbour Commis- 
sioners were “subject at every turn in 
executing those powers to the control of 
the Governor representing His Majesty and 
acting on the advice of His Majesty’s Privy 
Council for Canada, or of the Minister of 
Marine and Fisheries.” 


Mr. Justice Laidlaw referred to Metro- 
politan Meat Industry Bd. v. Sheedy et al. 
[1927] A.C. 899, and maintained that the 
fact situations were analogous to those of 
the case at bar. The Board, in that case, 
had discretionary powers over which the 
Crown had retained certain rights to inter- 
fere. However, the constituent act gave 
the Board wide powers to exercise at its 
own discretion without consulting Crown 
representatives. The Court then ruled that 
the Board did not operate in the service 
of the Crown. 


Following the ratio of the Meat Industry 
case, Mr. Justice Laidlaw concluded that 
the Food Terminal Board was not a Crown 
Agency and all the “acts done by it carry- 
ing out the objects for which it was con- 
stituted and incorporated by the statute 
are its own acts as distingushed from acts 
of or for the Crown.” Since the Board was 
not a Crown agent, he ruled that it was an 
employer and therefore subject to the terms 
of the Labour Relations Act. 


The Court of Appeal dismissed the 
appeal. Regina v. Ontario Labour Relations 
Board, ex parte Ontario Food Terminal 
Board, (1963), 38 D.L.R. (2d), p. 530. 


British Columbia Supreme Court... 


. . . determines union members’ rights in 
funds of non-contributory pension plan 


On January 10, 1963, Mr. Justice Brown 
of the British Columbia Supreme Court 
ruled on the rights of union members in 
the funds of a non-contributory employee 
pension plan that was later superseded by 
another plan, and on the rights of em- 
ployers to use the surplus of the existing 
fund to help finance a new plan. 
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On April 1, 1953, the Shipping Federation 
of British Columbia implemented a pension 
plan covering certain longshoremen. The 
union did not exist in its present form until 
1956, although the members of its predeces- 
sor were the beneficiaries under the plan. 
Only the Federation contributed to the 
plan. 


The Canada Trust Company was ap- 
pointed by the Federation as the fund 
trustee. When made a party to this dispute, 
the trust company contended that the 
proceedings against it initiated by the union 
members were barred by Section 15 of the 
trust agreement, which stated: “No person 
other than the Federation may require an 
accounting or bring an action against the 
Trustee with respect to the said Plan or 
the Fund and/or its actions as Trustee.” 


Moreover, the trust company maintained 
that the person for whose benefit the trust 
was created (cestuis que trust) must take 
the burden with the benefits and cannot 
repudiate the conditions on which the trustee 
accepted the trust. 


Mr. Justice Brown dismissed the trust 
company’s arguments and ruled that to 
allow such a contention “would be to oust 
the jurisdiction of the courts entirely.” He 
went on to quote from 9 Hals., 3rd ed., 
p. 352, Para. 825: “An agreement purporting 
to oust the jurisdiction of the courts entirely 
is illegal and void on the grounds of public 
policy.” 

The dispute arose as the result of a 
month-long strike by the union members 
in August 1958. The principal complaint 
was the inadequacy of the pensions. 

In the settlement, the Federation agreed 
to pay into the pension fund a sum equal 
to 16 cents for every man-hour worked. 
The new plan would pay higher benefits 
but was to last only 10 years, whereas 
the 1953 plan was to continue indefinitely. 

On March 10, 1959, an actuary’s valua- 
tion placed the 1953 fund at $2,134,120, 
from which a sum of $479,600 had to be 
set aside for those union members who had 
retired under that plan. The Federation 
maintained that the settlement permitted 
the use of the balance of $1,654,520 to 
finance the new plan. The pensioners under 
the 1953 plan and the union members 
disagreed with this contention, and main- 
tained that under the provisions of the 
1953 plan, the balance of the fund was 
theirs. 

The Federation claimed that it had 
always intended to use the balance to 
finance the new plan and “would not have 
consented to the 1958 settlement otherwise.” 
The union contended that its negotiators 
would not have accepted the strike settle- 
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ment if they had known the Federation 
intended to use the balance to finance the 
new plan. 

When the plan commenced, the Federa- 
tion persuaded the trustee to pay sums, at 
the rate of 16 cents a man-hour, from the 
1953 balance into the new fund. The balance 
would constitute about one half of the 
funds of the new plan and the Federation 
would contribute the remainder. 


The Federation and the union each sought 
to justify their claims on the construction 
of Section 21 of the 1953 plan. The Federa- 
tion maintained that the right to act as 
it did was found in a Paragraph 1 of Section 
21, where it was stated: 

. . It is expected that the plan will be 
continued indefinitel y, but the Shipping Federa- 
tion reserves the right to suspend, discontinue, 
change and modify the plan in any way it 
may consider necessary or desirable should 
future conditions or events in the judgment 
of the Shipping Federation warrant any such 
action. 

The union contended that the 1953 plan 
was discontinued and that the fund must be 
disposed of in accordance with Paragraph 
2 of Section 21, which reads as follows: 


If the plan is discontinued, no further pay- 
ments into the pension trust fund shall be made 
and the Pension Trust Fund shall be disposed 
of or utilized by the Joint Pension Adminis- 
trative Committee for the benefit of retired 
union members eligible to participate in the 
Plan and for the benefit of Union members 
in such manner as the Joint Pension Adminis- 
trative Committee shall at the time of the 
discontinuance in their absolute discretion deter- 
mine as being equitable; provided however that 
if at the time of the discontinuance of the 
plan, after providing for the payment of all 
pensions payable under this plan, there shall 
be a surplus which has arisen by reason of 
actuarial error, such surplus shall be returned 
to the Shipping Federation to be used by it for 
its own benefit or for the benefit of the mem- 
bers of the Shipping Federation as may be 
determined by the Shipping Federation. 


The union argued that, since the plan 
was discontinued, the Joint Pension Adminis- 
trative Committee should be allowed to 
exercise its absolute discretion for the 
benefit of the union members and the retired 
union members eligible to participate in the 
plan. 

Mr. Justice Brown noted that the action 
was brought on behalf of: the union mem- 
bers pensioned off under the 1953 plan; 
the union members of the Joint Adminis- 
trative Committee, which was purportedly 
disbanded by the Federation’s unilateral 
action; and the union members as a whole. 

Mr. Justice Brown could not understand 
the claim of those union members who had 
been pensioned off under the 1953 scheme, 
since their benefits were being paid and a 
sum had been set aside which would cover 
the men actuarially till death. Indeed, he 
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discovered that there would be a surplus 
in that fund. 

It was contended for the pensioned union 
members that they were entitled to a share 
of the excess of funds according to the 
provisions of Section 21. Mr. Justice Brown 
dealt with this contention and ruled that 
Section 21 merely required the setting up 
of a trust fund to ensure that the pension 
would be paid, and as such trust was 
operating, the claim of the pensioned union 
members had to be dismissed. 

The Federation objected to the claims of 
other union members on the ground that 
the new plan was a change or modification 
of the 1953 pension plan contemplated in 
Paragraph 1 of Section 21. Further, the 
Federation maintained that the word “dis- 
continue” used in Paragraph 2 of Section 
21 meant absolute stoppage and since there 
was not an absolute stoppage, then the 
provisions of Paragraph 1 applied. 

The 1953 plan was registered with the 
Department of National Revenue. The Fed- 
eration maintained that the registration was 
only to save taxation on the funds accumu- 
lated. The union contended that one of the 
questions and answers in the registration 
application favoured their interpretation of 
Paragraph 2 of Section 21. The question 
reads as follows: 

15. Discontinuance of Plan: State provisions 
made in the event of discontinuance of plan 
in whole or in part or in the event of bank- 
ruptcy, liquidation or winding up of employer. 

Answer: “Pension Trust Fund will be utilized 
by the Joint Pension Administrative Committee 
equitably for the benefit of eligible retired 
union members, and eligible active union mem- 
bers.” 

The union raised the point on partial 
discontinuance and contended that the 
answer to question No. 15 precluded the 
Federation from saying that the word “dis- 
continuance” in Paragraph 2 of Section 21 
meant absolute stoppage. It was argued 
that the Federation had admitted that the 
same result would follow whether the dis- 
continuance was in whole or in part. 

Mr. Justice Brown was not certain that 
an inadvertent statement to a third party, 
not involved in the proceedings, would bind 
the Federation as against the union. How- 
ever, he felt that it should not be over- 
looked entirely when attempting to deter- 
mine the meaning of Section 21. 

The Federation established by cross- 
examination that it had, when the 1953 
plan was being formulated, consistently 
refused to give the union details of the 
financing of the plan. Mr. Justice Brown 
concluded the Federation was trying to 
show that it had always controlled the 
funds in attempted secrecy in reliance on 
its rights under Paragraph 1 of Section 21. 
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Moreover, Mr. Justice Brown agreed with 
the contention of the Federation that union 
negotiators had the power to agree to the 
new plan, the power given to them by the 
union members, and that the members could 
not afterwards complain about the altera- 
tion. This argument, he felt, was valid but 
only in so far as it applied to the union 
members who did not lose their whole 
equity by the modification in the pension 
plan. 


The union argued that it had reason to 
believe that its total gain on the strike 
settlement was 48 or 49 cents an hour, 
and that 16 cents of this sum was to be 
paid by the Federation for pensions. The 
union said it was intimated that the Federa- 
tion would pay the whole 48 or 49 cents. 
Mr. Justice Brown ruled that an intimation 
was not strong enough to show that that 
was what was meant in the settlement, 
especially when there was no proof that 
the Federation had given its negotiator 
the authority to make an acceptance on 
that basis. 


The Federation maintained it had always 
intended to use the surplus money of the 
1953 fund to finance the new plan. Mr. 
Justice Brown held that the curious wording 
of the pension clause in the terms of the 
strike settlement “the Federation will direct 
to be paid into a pension fund” could hardly 
have escaped the notice of the union nego- 
tiators, and that in order to conclude the 
long negotiations, both parties refrained 
from mentioning the disposition of the 1953 
fund. The union’s silence, he held, could 
only mean that the union intended to 
determine the question by subsequent litiga- 
tion. 

The Federation maintained that a trust 
was established by the 1953 plan and still 
existed, except that the beneficiaries were 
changed by the agreement of the union. 
The union argued a trust cannot be changed 
unless the beneficiaries are aware of the 
full facts. 

Mr. Justice Brown agreed that all the 
union members had an interest in the 1953 
fund at the time of the strike settlement 
and at the end of 1958. He attempted to 
determine which union members would be 
deprived of their interest if the Federation 
used the fund as it desired. 

The evidence did not show a contempla- 
tion that the union members pensioned off 
under the 1953 plan were to get a “wind- 
fall of unexpected money.” 

Mr. Justice Brown held that the union 
members who could have retired under 
the 1953 plan but who retired under the im- 
proved benefits of the new plan were not 
deprived of their trust rights. Moreover, he 
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held that those union members who were 
55 years of age or over at the end of 1958 
would also gain under the new plan, since 
they would retire during its 10-year duration. 
They had no claim in the action as their 
1953 trust was more than honoured. 


The remaining active union members 
had an interest in the 1953 plan, but could 
not have any possible interest in the new 
plan, unless they were retired before the 
age of 65 by reason of industrial accident 
and “the number to be so retired is incal- 
culable and is likely to be very small.” 


In considering the above four classes in 
the light of the provisions of Section 21, 
Mr. Justice Brown ruled that the pensioner 
plaintiffs “do not come under the provisions 
of either the first or second paragraph, as 
there is no alteration or discontinuance in 
so far as they are concerned”; those union 
members who retired under the new plan 
but who could have retired under the 1953 
plan come under Paragraph 1 and their 
pensions have been changed to their own 
advantage; the union members who were 
55 years of age or older at the end of 
1958 come under Paragraph 1 and the 
change has been to their advantage; the 
pension plan of the remaining union mem- 
bers had been discontinued and _ they 
acquired rights under Paragraph 2. 


Mr. Justice Brown held that the 1953 
plan was discontinued in part, but the 
partial discontinuance was a complete dis- 
continuance with regard to those union 
members under the age of 55 at the end 
of 1958. Furthermore, he held that deter- 
mining the interest of the latter class in 
the 1953 fund would be difficult, but that 
it was the duty of the Court to try to do so. 

Mr. Justice Brown settled on the actuarial 
figures given to him and on this basis 
he found that the 1953 fund (less the 
amount to secure the pensioners and a 
proportionate division to take care of those 
over age 55) was impressed with a trust 
in favour of the union members under the 
age of 55 years at December 31, 1958 in 
the amount of $506,110, and ordered that 
the Joint Pension Administrative Committee 
be reconvened to deal with this fund. 

It was ordered that the Federation would 
have the use of all the funds of the 1953 
plan for the new plan, with the exception 
of the $506,110 share and its increment 
and the $479,600 set aside to pay the 1953 
pensions. The trustee was ordered to pay 
the $506,110 and its increment to the Joint 
Pension Administrative Committee. Jones 
et al. v. Shipping Federation of British 
Columbia et al. (1963), 37 D.L.R. (2d), 
DacJ/ 3: 
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Ontario High Court... 
. . . rules trade union a juridical entity 
under the Ontario Labour Relations Act 


On April 8, 1963, Mr.. Justice Spence 
of the Ontario High Court, in an action 
against the Hotel and Restaurant Employees’ 
and Bartenders’ International Union and 
individual defendants, confirmed an inter- 
locutory injunction against picketing pre- 
viously granted by Mr. Justice Landreville 
of the same Court (L.G., May, p. 402) 
and ruled that picketing in contravention of 
conciliation proceedings as prescribed by 
the Ontario Labour Relations Act did con- 
stitute a nuisance and was illegal despite 
the fact that there was no disorder or any 
breach of the peace. 

Further, the Court held that although 
at common law an unincorporated trade 
union cannot sue or be sued in its own 
name, not being an entity known to the 
law, the effect of the Ontario Labour Rela- 
tions Act is to make a union certified 
thereunder a juristic person that can sue and 
be sued in its own name. In view of Section 
3 (2) of the Ontario Rights of Labour Act, 
however, such a union cannot be made a 
party to a tort action for damages and an 
injunction arising out of unlawful picketing. 

Consequently, the Court enjoined the in- 
dividual union officer and union members 
and employees appearing as defendants 
from displaying placards and notices at or 
near the plaintiffs’ premises, and the Court 
granted damages against the individual 
defendants only. 

The Hotel and Restaurant Employees’ 
and Bartenders’ International Union was 
certified as the bargaining agent for the 
employees of two hotels in Sturgeon Falls. 
The collective bargaining with a view to 
conclusion of a collective agreement was 
not successful and, before exhausting con- 
ciliation proceedings as prescribed by the 
Ontario Labour Relations Act, the union 
started picketing. Mr. Justice Landreville 
granted an interlocutory injunction against 
picketing on the ground that picketing in 
breach of the provisions of the Act con- 
stituted a tortious nuisance and was causing 
damages to the hotel business. 

Following the granting of the interlocu- 
tory injunction, the hotels concerned brought 
an action for permanent injunction and 
damages against the union and individual 
persons for unlawful picketing, inducing 
breach of contract, and breach of the 
Ontario Labour Relations Act. 

At the opening of the trial before Mr. 
Justice Spence, counsel for the individual 
defendants moved for an order amending 
the style of cause by striking out the words 
“the Hotel and Restaurant Employees’ and 
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Bartenders’ International Union, C.L.C., 
A.F. of L., C.I.O.,” on the ground that there 
is no such entity known to the law of 
Ontario for purpose of suit. Later this 
motion was modified and counsel merely 
asked for an order that the trade union 
could not be sued in its own name. 


Dealing first with the issue whether a 
trade union could be sued in its own name, 
Mr. Justice Spence stated that it had been 
established that apart from a special statu- 
tory provision, a trade union, being neither 
a person, nor a partnership, nor a corpora- 
tion, could not sue or be sued in its own 
name. 


This conclusion was reached in earlier 
decisions and by Mr. Justice Barlow in 
Can. Seamen’s Union vy. Canada Labour 
Relations Board and Branch Lines Ltd. 
(L:G." 1951, "p.7' 697) 7 rand -was-estated: 
although incidentally (obiter), by Mr. Jus- 
tice Rand in the Supreme Court of Canada 
in Orchard et al. v. Tunney (L.G. 1957, p. 
214)" 


That a trade union may, by the provisions 
of a statute, acquire a juridical personality, 
and may sue and be sued in its own name, 
was demonstrated in Taff Vale R. Co. vy. 
Amalgamated Soc. of Railway Servants, 
(1901) A.C. 426. There Mr. Justice Farwell 
said, and his reasons were adopted in the 
House of Lords: 

Now, the Legislature in giving a trade union 
the capacity to own property and the capacity 
to act by agents has, without incorporating it, 
given it two of the essential qualities of a 
corporation—essential, I mean in respect of 
liability for tort, for a corporation can only 
act by its agents, and can only be made 
to pay by means of its property. 

The Taff Vale case dealt with a trade 
union that was registered under the pro- 
visions of the British Trade Union Acts 
of 1871 and 1876. 


In Canada, Mr. Justice Spence continued, 
there are two examples of a provincial 
Statute’s—the British Columbia Industrial 
Conciliation and Arbitration Act—being 
held to have the same effect of creating 
a juristic person who could be a party to 
an action in its own name. The decisions 
to this effect were: Re Patterson and 
Nanaimo Dry Cleaning and Laundry Work- 
ers Union, Local No. 1 (L.G. 1947, p. 
1500), and Vancouver Machinery Depot 
Ltd. et al. v. United Steelworkers of Amer- 
ica et al. (1948) 4, D.L.R. 518. 


The Court of Appeal in British Columbia 
held in both of these cases that the pro- 
visions of the statute had resulted in the 
creation of a juridical personality that could 
sue and be sued. Mr. Justice Spence added 
that in the case at bar it was admitted by 
counsel that the British Columbia statute 
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and the Ontario Labour Relations Act are 
the same in this matter (in pari materia). 

The matter of legal status of trade unions 
next came before the Supreme Court of 
Canada in International Brotherhood of 
Teamsters, Local No. 213 v. Therien (L.G. 
1960, p. 276). That was an action in which 
an independent contractor sued a union for 
damages caused him by the alleged im- 
proper and illegal actions of the union in 
notifying the company with which he was 
carrying out a contract that the union 
would strike if the company continued to 
deal with the plaintiff, in this way preventing 
him from continuing to work for that com- 
pany. The Supreme Court of Canada unani- 
mously dismissed an appeal from the Court 
of Appeal of British Columbia, which had 
affirmed a judgment of Mr. Justice Clyne 
in favour of the plaintiff. In this connection 
Mr. Justice Locke stated: 

Were it not for the provision of the Trade- 
unions Act and the Labour Relations Act, if 
the union was simply an unincorporated asso- 
ciation of workmen, it would not, in my 
opinion, be an entity which might be sued by 
name, and what was said by Duff J. and 
Anglin J. (with whom Brodeur J. agreed) in 
Local Union v. Williams above referred to 
would apply. Such an unincorporated body 
not being an entity known to the law would 
be incapable of entering into a_ contract: 


(Canada Morning News Co. v. Thompson, 
(toa eese Dien 645, SC, 355). 


The Supreme Court held that the pro- 
visions of the British Columbia Labour 
Relations Act were in effect indistinguish- 
able from the provisions of the earlier 
Industrial Conciliation and Arbitration Act 
considered by the Court of Appeal in Re 
Patterson and Nanaimo Dry Cleaning and 
Laundry Workers, mentioned above, and 
that such provisions did constitute the Inter- 
national Brotherhood of Teamsters as a 
juridical person who could be sued. The 
Court also considered Section 2 of the 
Trade-unions Act, holding that under the 
circumstances in that particular case the 
section was no bar to the action. 


Mr. Justice Spence concluded that a 
labour union certified under the provisions 
of the Ontario Labour Relations Act is a 
juristic person and can sue or be sued, 
subject, however to the provisions of the 
Ontario Rights of Labour Act, and partic- 
ularly Section 3 (2), which provides: 


S. 3 (2) A trade union shall not be made a 
party to any action in any court unless it may 
be so made a party irrespective of any of the 
provisions of this Act or of the Labour Rela- 
tions Act. 

Counsel for the union submitted in the 
case at bar that the provisions of the said 
Section 3 (2) of the Rights of Labour Act 
made inapplicable in Ontario the three 
decisions referred to above. 
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Considering the effect of the Rights of 
Labour Act on the status of trade unions in 
Ontario, Mr. Justice Spence noted that 
Section 3 (2) of the Act has been referred 
to in only three decisions in Ontario, none 
of them of material assistance to the situa- 
tion at bar. 


In Re International Nickel Co. of Canada, 
Ltd.; Shedden v. Kopinak (L.G. 1950, p. 
223), the union was not a party in the case 
but it was the company that applied for 
directions under Section 59 of the Trustee 
Act. Mr. Justice Gale in his ruling followed 
the two British Columbia cases (Re Patter- 
son and Vancouver Machinery Depot) and 
found that a labour union had, by virtue 
of the legislation in Ontario which was in 
pari materia with that in British Columbia, 
a statutory identity and was a legal entity 
separate and apart from the individual mem- 
bers who compose it. In this respect Mr. 
Justice Gale said: 

The quality of being able to sue or to be 
sued is only one of the ingredients mentioned 
by the Court in those cases as indicating the 
creation of this new juridical person. Those 
judgments make it abundantly clear that, 
because of other features implicit in the legis- 
lation, unions have acquired a statutory exist- 
ence hitherto not recognized in law except in 
England, where registered trade unions are 
acknowledged. The Court there intended to 
confirm the new status of local unions because 
of several new attributes, including the right 
to sue and be sued, now granted by statute, 
and merely because our authorities have elim- 
inated the capacity to sue and be sued it does 
not follow that this new creature must be 
repudiated. 

In Bimson v. Johnston et al. (L.G. 1958, 
p. 73), Mr. Justice Thompson of the On- 
tario High Court was considering an action 
by a plaintiff for damages for expulsion 
from a trade union of which he had been 
«a member. The defendants were sued as 
representing the Federated Association of 
Letter Carriers of Canada. With reference 
to the Rights of Labour Act the trial judge 
said: 

Although not raised at trial, the question 
of the application of S.-s. (2) ofS; Siofsthe 
Rights of Labour Act, R.S.O. 1950, c. 341, has 
given me some anxious concern . . . I have 
concluded, after due reflection, that this provi- 
sion has no application to such a case as the 
present, which is in essence an action by one 
member of a Union against all the individual 
members thereof, except himself, concerning 
contractual rights inter se and not against the 
Union per se... 

In Re Polymer Corp. and Oil, Chemical 
and Atomic Workers’ International Union, 
Local@iead (LG. 1961, “p. 379); Chief 
Justice McRuer was dealing with an appli- 
cation by way of certiorari to quash a labour 
arbitration award. With reference to the 
Rights of Labour Act, he said: 


It was argued that it is doubtful if a trade 
union is a suable entity in a court of law, 
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particularly in view of the Rights of Labour 
Act, R.S.O. 1950, c. 341. I cannot find that 
the Rights of Labour Act has any application 
to this case. Section 3 s-ss.(2) and (3) are 
the only provisions of the Act on which any 
argument could be based ... It is not sought 
to make the union “a party to any action in 
any court” nor is the collective agreement 
made “the subject of any action in any court.” 

In the case at bar, counsel for the em- 
ployers argued that the prohibition in 
Section 3 (2) of the Rights of Labour Act 
applies only to making a trade union a 
party, and “trade union” is defined in Sec- 
tion 1 (b) of the same Act as: 

1 (b) ‘Trade union” means a combination, 
whether temporary or permanent, having among 
its objects the regulating of relations between 
employees and employers or between employees 
and employees or between employers and em- 
ployers. 


Although the statute which, according to 
the argument of the defendant, alone gives 
corporate entity to the union in question, 
the Labour Relations Act defines “trade 
union” in Section 1 (1) (j) as follows: 

_1 (1) G) “Trade union” means an organiza- 
tion of employees formed for purposes that 
include the regulation of relations between 


employees and employers and includes a pro- 
vincial, national or international trade union. 


Mr. Justice Spence was of the opinion 
that Hotel and Restaurant Employees’ and 
Bartenders’ International Union falls within 
the definition of the words “trade union” 
as defined in Section 1 (b) of the Rights 
of Labour Act and therefore the provisions 
of Section 3 (2) of the said statute apply 
to the union in question. 


Further, counsel for the employers, re- 
ferring to the prohibition in Section 3 (2), 
argued that the union in question might 
have been made a party to an action irre- 
spective of any provisions of the Rights of 
Labour Act or the Labour Relations Act. 
To support this argument, counsel for the 
employers cited the mention of trade unions 
in other acts such as the Fire Departments 
Act, the Police Act and the Ontario Human 
Rights Code. In the opinion of Mr. Justice 
Spence none of these acts gives to a union 
any of the rights, such as a capacity for 
owning property and acting by agents, 
which involves liability to the extent of 
such property for the acts and defaults of 
such agents, used by Mr. Farwell in the 
Taff Vale case as test and which have been 
adopted by the courts thereafter as being 
the tests to determine whether or not the 
legislation has created a juridical entity. 


On the other hand, Mr. Justice Spence 
adopted the view stated by Mr. Justice Gale 
in Re International Nickel Co.; Shedden v. 
Kopinak: 

I agree with the argument presented by Mr. 
Dubin that by reason of our legislation 
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respecting labour relations a Local Union 
chartered by an International Union has 
recently acquired a statutory identity . .. and 
I see no occasion whatever to deviate from 
the basic reasoning which is essential to the 
judgments of the Court of Appeal of British 
Columbia in those cases, to the effect that 
under similar legislation, Local Unions have 
now acquired, through statute, rights, immuni- 
ties and powers, and by the same token have 
had cast upon them by legislation duties and 
obligations, to such an extent as to clothe 
them with a legal status which is distinct 
from that of their constituent members. 


In Ontario today, Mr. Justice Spence 
continued, such legislation is in the Labour 
Relations Act. That is, therefore, the legis- 
lation that created the union named as 
defendant in the case at bar a judicial 
person, and it is, therefore, the legislation 
which, in the words of Section 3 (2) of 
the Rights of Labour Act, would permit it 
to be made a party to an action and, there- 
fore, the prohibition in that Section is 
a prohibition effective against the naming 
of the defendant union as a party in this 
action. Consequently Mr. Justice Spence 
ruled that the union at bar could not be 
sued in its own name. 


However, Mr. Justice Spence enjoined 
the union officer and union members named 
as defendants from picketing and displaying 
placards and notices, and granted damages 
to the Nipissing Hotel Co. of $1,600, and 
to the Farenda Co. of $1,000, against 
individual defendants only. 


In this respect, the Court ruled that 
picketing of hotels by members of a union 
that had been certified as bargaining agent, 
and by employees on their off-shift hours, 
without going on strike, and despite the 
fact that there was no allegation of disorder 
or any breach of peace, is enjoinable and 
actionable in damages as a nuisance where 
the picketing followed unilateral breaking 
off of negotiations by the union in breach 
of its duty under Section 12 of the Labour 
Relations Act to bargain in good faith, and 
where such picketing occurred without ex- 
hausting the conciliation procedures pre- 
scribed by the Act. 

Further, the Court held that the picketing 
by the employees, in view of the unilateral 
breaking off of negotiations without justifica- 
tion, put them in breach of their obligation 
as part of their contract of service to serve 
their employers faithfully, and the union 
officer who arranged and supervised the 
picketing was liable for inducing breach of 
contract. Nipissing Hotel Ltd. et al. v. Hotel 
and Restaurant Employees’ and Bartenders’ 
International Union et al. (1963) 38 DLR 
(2d)sPartelO spans 
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Canadian Association of Administrators of Labour Legislation 


The Canadian Association of Admin- 
istrators of Labour Legislation, an organiza- 
tion of the federal and provincial depart- 
ments of labour, held its 22nd annual con- 
ference at the Banff School of Fine Arts in 
Banff from August 27 to 30. 


Hon. Raymond Reierson, Minister of 
Labour, Alberta, welcomed the delegates 
and brought greetings from Premier 
Manning. 

Industrial relations was again the major 
topic on the agenda, and the theme of this 
year’s panel discussion was “New 
Approaches in Labour Relations and 
Disputes Settlement.” 


At another session, the conference dis- 
cussed the promotion of safety in industry 
and examined present methods of enforce- 
ment of industrial safety legislation with 
particular reference to the construction 
industry. There were also sessions on mini- 
mum wages and recent developments in all 
areas of labour legislation in Canada. 


The 50 delegates in attendance at the 
four-day meeting included deputy ministers 
and senior officers of the federal and 
provincial departments of labour and 
representatives of the federal Northwest 
Territories Administration, the British 
Columbia Workmen’s Compensation Board, 


the International Labour Office and the 
International Association of Governmental 
Labor Officials of the United States and 
Canada. Three provincial labour Ministers 
also attended the sessions—Hon. Raymond 
Reierson, Alberta; Hon. W. O. Baizley, 
Manitoba; and Hon. H. W. Wedge, Prince 
Edward Island. 

At the closing session, W. Elliott Wilson, 
Q.C., Chairman of the Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Board of Manitoba and a former 
Deputy Minister of Labour of the province, 
was named an honorary president of the 
Association. The retiring president, R. E. 
Anderson, Deputy Minister of Labour, 
Nova Scotia, expressed appreciation of Mr. 
Wilson’s many years of service to the 
C.A.A.L.L., referring particularly to the 
outstanding contribution he had made dur- 
ing two terms as president. 

G. T. Dyer, Deputy Minister of Labour, 
Newfoundland, was elected president of the 
Association for 1963-64. Serving with Mr. 
Dyer on the executive board will be: R. E. 
Anderson, Nova Scotia, immediate past 
president; W. H. Sands, Deputy Minister of 
Labour, British Columbia, Ist vice-president; 
J. B. Metzler, Deputy Minister of Labour, 
Ontario, 2nd vice-president; and Evelyn Best, 
federal Department of Labour, secretary- 
treasurer. 





Ontario Sets Up Women’s Bureau 


The appointment of Mrs. Ethel McLel- 
lan as Director of the Women’s Bureau in 
the Ontario Department of Labour was 
announced last month. Ontario is the first 
province to establish a Women’s Bureau. 

An honours graduate in political science 
and economics from Queen’s University, 
Mrs. McLellan began her working career 


as a securities analyst for a life insurance 
company. 

Six years ago she became women’s 
director of the Highway Safety Branch, 
Ontario Department of Transport. One 
year ago she became executive secretary 
of the Ontario Civil Service Commission. 

The Women’s Bureau in the federal 
Department of Labour was set up in 1954. 





43 U.S. States Enact Labour Legislation in 1963 


Labour legislation was enacted by 43 of 


the 47 states of the United States of 
America whose legislatures met during 
1963. 


Minimum hourly wage rates were in- 
creased in five states: Idaho, Nevada, New 


Hampshire, New Mexico and North 
Carolina. 
Changes in workmen’s compensation 


laws increased disability or death benefits 
in 21 states and strengthened medical bene- 
fit provisions in 11 states. 
Anti-discrimination laws were enacted in 
three states—Hawaii, Iowa and Vermont— 
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and a former voluntary anti-discrimination 
law was made mandatory by Indiana. 

Discrimination on account of age was 
banned by legislation enacted by Hawaii 
and Nebraska; 18 states now have legisla- 
tion barring age discrimination. 

Equal pay laws were enacted in Missouri 
and Vermont. 

The first such enactment in the U.S. in 
the past five years, a “right-to-work” law 
was passed in Wyoming. 

Ten states increased 
benefits. 


unemployment 
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UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE 


NATIONAL EMPLOYMENT SERVICE e 


Monthly Report on Operation of 
the Unemployment Insurance Act 


Claimants for unemployment insurance benefit number 219,000 
on July 31, almost the same as total a month and year earlier* 


Claimants for unemployment insurance 
benefit numbered 219,000 on July 31. This 
figure was very little changed from the 
June 28 total of 220,300 or the July 31, 
1962 figure of 212,000. 


Of the July total in both years, 45 per 
cent had been on claim for from one to 
four weeks, compared with 37 per cent in 
June this year. The higher proportion in 
July is attributed to the annual holiday 
period, in conjunction with layoffs for 
model changeover in the automobile in- 
dustry. The proportion of men on claim for 
this period was substantially greater in 
both years than the proportion of women. 


Initial and Renewal Claims 


Initial and renewal claims filed in July 
numbered 112,900, which was almost 
30,000, about 36 per cent, more than the 
82,800 filed in June but almost the same as 
in July last year. Nearly 95 per cent of the 
July claims were made by persons who had 
separated from employment during the 
month. 


Beneficiaries and Benefit Payments 


The average weekly number of beneficiar- 
ies in July was estimated at 150,800, com- 
pared with 168,800 in June and 150,400 in 
July 1962. 


Payments during the month amounted to 
$15,500,000, compared with $16,000,000 in 
June and $14,500,000 in July 1962. 

The average weekly payment was $23.37 


in July, $23.68 in June and $22.98 in 
July 1962. 


Insurance Registrations 


Insurance books or contribution cards 
have been issued to 4,469,833 employees 





* See Tables E-1 to E-4, p. 947. 


who have made contributions to the Unem- 
ployment Insurance Fund at one time or 
another since April 1. 


On July 31, registered employers num- 
bered 336,907, an increase of 179 since 
June 30. 


Enforcement Statistics 


During July, 11,020 investigations were 
conducted by enforcement officers across 
Canada. Of these, 7,422 were spot checks 
of postal and counter claims to vertify the 
fulfilment of statutory conditions, and 183 
were miscellaneous investigations. The 
remaining 3,415 were investigations in con- 
nection with claimaints suspected of mak- 
ing false statements to obtain benefits. 

Prosecutions were begun in 256 cases, 
140 against employers and 116 against 
claimants.t 

Punitive disqualifications as a result of 
false statements or misrepresentations by 
claimants numbered 1,479.+ 


Unemployment Insurance Fund 


Revenue received by the Unemployment 
Insurance Fund in July totalled $31,811,- 
728.95, compared with $28,391,481.17 in 
June and $31,095,690.37 in July 1962. 

Benefits paid in July totalled $15,506,- 
193.60, compared with $15,986,895.44 in 
June and $14,511,555.80 in July last year. 

The debit balance of the Fund on July 
31 was $8,471,600.50; on June 30 it was 
$24,777,135.85. On July 31, 1962, there was 
a credit balance of $45,227,973.03. The 
deficit in June and July this year was 
covered by loans from the Minister of 
Finance. 





t These do not necessarily relate to the investiga- 
tions conducted during this period. 





In a comparison of current unemployment insurance statistics with those for a 
previous period, consideration should be given to relevant factors other than numbers, 
such as the opening and closing of seasonal industries, increase in area population, 
influence of weather conditions, and the general employment situation. Claimants should 
not be interpreted either as “total number of beneficiaries” or “total job applicants.” 

A claimant’s unemployment register is placed in the “live file’ at the local office as 
soon as the claim is made. As a result, the count of claimants at any given time inevitably 


includes some whose claims are in process. 
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Monthly Report on Placement Operations of the NES 


Placements by National Employment 
Offices during August totalled 111,900. Of 
these, 70,900 or 63.3 per cent were place- 
ments of men; 41,000 or 36.7 per cent, 
placements of women. 

Vacancies notified to employment offices 
by employers numbered 142,300, of which 
87,300 or 61.3 per cent were for males 
and 55,000 or 38.7 per cent for females. 

Both in vacancies notified and placements 
effected, the percentage distribution 
between men and women varied only frac- 
tionally from August 1962. 

August placements requiring the move- 
ment of workers from one area to another 
through the clearance facilities of the 
National Employment Service numbered 
4,000. This represented 3.5 per cent of the 
total placements. 

Regionally, placements during the month 
were as follows: Atlantic—6,800, Quebec— 
26,100, Ontario—38,500, Prairie—17,800, 
Pacific—22,700. 


In comparison with August placements 
of past years, those of 1963 were lower 
than those of 1961 and 1962 but higher 
than any other year since 1956. 

Cumulative placements since the begin- 
ning of 1963 numbered 740,600. This total 
was lower than that for the same period in 
1962 by 14.7 per cent but higher than for 
any other postwar year. 

Following the same pattern as_ place- 
ments, vacancies notified reached a total of 
924,400, a point about midway between the 
1961 and 1962 figures. 


CORRECTION—In the Monthly Report on 
the Operation of the Unemployment Insur- 
ance Act that appeared in the August num- 
ber, a numeral was dropped from the 
penultimate line of the paragraph on page 
728 headed ‘Seasonal Benefit’; the numeral 
“5” should have been “45”, 


Decisions of the Umpire under 
the Unemployment Insurance Act 


Decision CUB 2219, August 2, 1963 


Summary of the Main Facts: The claim- 
ant, married, filed a renewal application 
for benefit dated October 9, 1962, and was 
registered for employment as a waitress. 
The application indicated she had worked 
as waitress at the X Restaurant, 
Charlottetown, at $40 a week from May 
1962 to October 6, 1962, when she was 
“discharged—work shortage.” She stated 
also, “I have no pre-school-age children.” 


The claim was allowed and benefit paid 
until it was learned on a spot-check investi- 
gation that the claimant had neglected to 
avail herself of an opportunity of suitable 
employment. 

In a statement to the Commission dated 
January 23, 1963, the claimant said 


I... was laid off last September from the 
Xx Restaurant. I took a holiday, and after 
my return, applied for U.I. benefits. Since 
filing my claim I’ve got part-time work only 
at the same restaurant...I applied for work 
at Eaton’s before Christmas. I’ve looked 
nowhere else for work. The Z Motel called 
me up on the 15 Jan. 1963, and offered me a 
job as waitress at $30 a week, but I refused it, 
because I’d have to hire a taxi to get there 
and back. That was day work, I believe, for 
three weeks. I will accept work as a waitress, 
hostess, cashier, or as a sales clerk. I will 
not work for less than $30 a week and will 
not leave Charlottetown. I expect to get back 
at the [X Restaurant] for the ist of June 
1963. 
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The employment officer commented: 


February 4, 1963: The job opportunities in 
the Charlottetown area as waitress, hostess, 
cashier or sales clerk at $30 per week are fair. 


March 1, 1963: The work offered claimant... 
by the Z Motel was that of short-order 
cook—hours of duty 3:00 p.m. to 11:00 p.m., 
with rate of pay at $30 per week. Meals pro- 
vided free of charge. 





The insurance officer commented: 


In view of the fact the claimant has been 
unemployed three months, and the employment 
offered was at the prevailing rate, it was felt 
that it was suitable, and the claimant should 
have given it a trial and let the employer 
decide if she was suitable. 


The insurance officer disqualified the 
claimant and suspended benefit from Janu- 
ary 20, 1963 to February 9, 1963, inclusive, 
on the ground that she had, without good 
cause, neglected to avail herself of an 
opportunity of suitable employment with 
the Z———— Motel on January 15, 1962 
(Section 59(1)(b) of the Act). The insur- 
ance officer notified the claimant of the 
disqualification by letter dated March 4. 


In a letter dated March 9, the claimant 
appealed to a board of referees for the 
following reasons: 


...In January I was approached by the 
7Z——— Motel to work as a short-order cook, to 
which I declined, as this is not nor do I want 
it to be my trade. As a result of this, I received 
a letter from the employment office on March 
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7 to say I was suspended for three weeks. I 
wish to appear in person before the board of 
referees to appeal this suspension. 


The claimant’s former employer, X 
Restaurant, in a letter dated March 8, 
stated: 


This is to certify that, [claimant] had been in 
our employ since 1951. [Claimant] was em- 
ployed as cashier and head waitress until 1955, 
then promoted to night manager until 1961. 
[Claimant] was then employed during the sum- 
mer of 1962 as day manager and ceased 
employment at the end of the summer season. 


The majority decision of the board of 
referees, which heard the case in Charlotte- 
town on April 2, 1963, reads: 


Claimant appeared at the hearing and sub- 
mitted that she was not a qualified short-order 
cook, was not directed to this job through the 
National Employment Office, and did not know 
how offer came to be made to her. Her former 
employer had not been asked for a recom- 
mendation. When the Z Motel offered her 
this job, she asked and was given a couple 
of days to consider and she decided that she 
was not capable as a short-order cook. The 
board called Mrs. A , who is in charge at 
the motel, and she submitted that the job 
offered was that of a waitress. 


. . . Claimant, registered as a waitress, has 
been unemployed three months, except for 
some part-time work, has been offered employ- 
ment as a short-order cook for a period of 
three weeks at $30 a week. Section 59 (3) of 
the Act reads as follows: “After a lapse of 
such an interval from the date on which an 
insured person becomes unemployed, and the 
circumstances of the case are reasonable, em- 
ployment shall not be deemed to be not suitable 
by reason only that it is employment of a 
kind other than employment in the usual occu- 
pation of the insured person, if it is employment 
at a rate of wages not lower and on conditions 
not less favourable than those observed by 
agreement between employees and employers 
or, failing any such agreement, than those 
recognized by good employers.” 

It is held in CUB 444: That a short period 
of temporary or casual employment during a 
long period of unemployment does not nullify 
the operation of Section 59 (3) of the Act in 
the calculation of a reasonable period. 

The board submits that three months of 
unemployment is a reasonable interval of unem- 
ployment ... to find employment that claimant 
is willing to accept. Having to hire a taxi is 
not considered an excuse for refusing an offer 
of suitable employment. From the evidence 
heard, it would appear that an offer of em- 
ployment as waitress, which is the registered 
occupation of the claimant, had been made. 
We have to agree with the insurance officer 
that this offer of employment, whether as 
waitress or short-order cook, was at the pre- 
vailing rate for such work in the area, and 
claimant should have given it a trial and let 
the employer decide if she was suitable. 


. . . We uphold the decision of the insurance 
officer and dismiss the appeal. 








The dissenting member of the board said: 
I cannot concur in the majority report sub- 
mitted by my colleagues on the board for the 
following reasons: The claimant was contacted 
by Z—— Motel and offered a position. She 
requested a couple of days to consider and 
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this was granted. On phoning the Z—— 
Motel after this period, she was informed that 
the job was “short-order cook.” This was not 
in her registered occupation nor in the three 
supplementary occupations which she listed. 
These facts came out in questioning the claim- 
ant when she appeared at the hearing. After 
the claimant had left the hearing, a phone 
call to the Z Motel revealed a waitress 
position was what was required at that time. 
I submit the claimant was unaware of this 
when the investigation was made. 

We are concerned with section 59 (1) (b) 
of the Act (suitable employment). In view of 
the difference in qualifications for short-order 
cook compared with the four classifications 
named by the claimant, I submit that the job 
offer was not suitable employment and therefore 
uphold the appeal. 





The claimant appealed to the Umpire 
on April 23, 1963, on the following grounds: 


1. That I am not qualified in any way as a 
short-order cook, never having worked at this 
occupation. 

2. The information which was passed to the 
board from the ’phone call made after I left 
the hearing was contrary to what I was told 
on being offered the job by Mrs. A of 
the Z—— Motel. 

3. My past 9 years employment has been 
in the capacity of night manager. I am also 
qualified as hostess. Waitress is my third choice 
but I would have no objections to waitress 
work especially at this time of year. 





Considerations and Conclusions: On the 
facts before me, and more particularly after 
taking into account the fact that the employ- 
ment offered was on a temporary basis, 
and the fact that the prospective employer 
was seemingly prepared to hire the claim- 
ant notwithstanding her alleged lack of 
experience as a short-order cook, I decide 
to uphold the majority decision of the board 
of referees. 

The claimant’s appeal is dismissed. 


Decision CUB 2224, August 2, 1963 


Summary of the Main Facts: The essen- 
tial facts of the case are summed up as 
follows by the insurance officer in a docu- 
ment dated May 16, 1963, entitled “grounds 
for Insurance Officer’s appeal”: 


1. The claimant made a claim for benefit 
on 16 January 1963, effective 13 January 1963. 
She was last employed by K ~ wkonglat; 
Ont., as a “cookee” until 15 January 1963. 
She gave her reason for separation: ‘Laid 
off—no men in camp because of strike, so 
cookees were not needed.” 

2. The employer confirmed that the reason 
for separation was: “Laid off due to lack of 
work prompted by illegal strike action which 
started 14 January 1963, at 8:00 a.m.” 

3. The circumstances of another claimant... 
are identical to the circumstances of this claim- 
ant, and the two cases could be joined together. 

4. The employer in this case had an agree- 
ment with the Lumber and Sawmill Workers 
Union . . . This agreement was entered into 
in 1960 to remain in effect until 31 August 
1962. Negotiations commenced about 14 August 
1962 between the employer and the union, but 
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no agreement could be reached on a renewal 
of the labour agreement. The employer was 
requesting that the contract be renewed on 
the same terms whereas the union was request- 
ing [specified] changes. 

5. In spite of attempts made by a conciliation 
officer, no agreement was reached between the 
employer and the union, and negotiations were 
terminated. 

6. The workers covered by this agreement 
worked in . . . camps situated on Crown land 
leased to the employer in the vicinity of 
Longlac and Geraldton, Ont. The workers 
covered by the agreement include all employees 
of the company engaged in woods operations 
on the limits . . . The claimant’s occupation 
of cookee was covered by the agreement. 

7. For the Christmas season, approximately 
470 employees had been laid off on 22 Decem- 
ber 1962; 88 of this number were given a 
layoff until May 1963. The rest of the workers 
were instructed to return to work on 9 January 
1963, as work would continue for the rest of 
the month of January. These workers effec- 
tively started work on 9 January 1963, and 
continued at work until the strike occurred 
at 8:00 am. on 14 January 1963. 

8. At 8:00 a.m. on 14 January 1963, pulp- 
wood cutters [and other classifications] took a 
strike action against the employer. This group 
consisted of 365 employees. 


9. Seventeen other workers covered by the 
labour agreement remained on the job, includ- 
ing one hundred and ten workers in the occupa- 
tions of barn boss, cook, camp attendant and 
cookee; workers in the supervisory staff and 
therefore not covered by the labour agreement 
also remained at work... 


10. The workers took this strike action in 
protest against the employer’s refusal to reach 
an agreement on a new contract. It was re- 
ported that the strike was not sanctioned by 
the union executive; however, the union was 
providing financial relief assistance to its mem- 
bers on strike although it was not paying 
regular strike pay. 

11. There was picketing of roads and camp 
sites on the employer’s premises by the strikers, 
but no violence was reported in connection 
with these pickets. 

12. Commencing 18 February 1963 at 8:00 
a.m., approximately 150 hourly paid employees 
returned to work pending an arbitration board’s 
decision The employer reported that 
cutting operations would be suspended until 
after the spring break-up, in view of the late- 
ness of the season, and pulpwood cutters 
would resume work on or about 21 April 1963. 

13. The insurance officer declared the claim- 
ant disqualified from receiving benefit for *the 
period from 16 January 1963 to 16 February 
1963. He considered that the claimant had 
lost her employment by reason of a stoppage 
of work attributable to a labour dispute at the 
factory, workshop or other premises at which 
she was employed, and that she had not 
proved relief from disqualification under Section 
63 (2), since she was employed in one classifica- 
tion (cookee) covered in the agreement under 
dispute, and was therefore directly interested 
in the labour dispute to which the stoppage 
of work was attributable. The insurance officer 
considered, however, that the stoppage of 
work had ceased to be attributable to the 
labour dispute as from Monday 18 February 
1963, and that the disqualification could be 
terminated on 16 February 1963. 

14. The board of referees considered that 
the claimant had not lost her employment by 
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reason of a stoppage of work attributable to 
a labour dispute, and was therefore not subject 
to disqualification under Section 63 of the Act, 
because the workers’ action in stopping work 
was not with the approval of the union. The 
board considered that the claimant had lost 
her employment due to lack of work because 
a group of employees illegally absented them- 
selves from work. On these grounds the board 
of referees allowed the claimant’s appeal. 


In an earlier submission dated April 30, 
1963, the insurance officer had appealed to 
the Umpire and said: “It is submitted that 
the board of referees erred in allowing the 
claimant’s appeal from the decision of the 
insurance officer disqualifying her under 
Section 63 of the Act.” 


The insurance officer’s grounds for appeal 
in the document dated May 16, 1963 read: 


15. The board erred in considering as signifi- 
cant the report that the executive of the 
union had not sanctioned the workers’ strike 
in this case. Whether or not a union is in- 
volved in a stoppage of work is not a deter- 
mining factor. 

16. The board also erred in considering as 
significant the fact that the absence from work 
of the group of employees involved was not 
legal. Whether a strike is legal or illegal is not 
a consideration under the Unemployment In- 
surance Act. 

17. As the lack of work for the claimant in 
this case was clearly due to the fact that the 
workers employed at the same premises had 
stopped work for reasons connected with the 
renewal of their agreement with the employer, 
it is clear that the claimant had lost her 
employment by reason of a stoppage of work 
attributable to a labour dispute at the premises 
where she was employed. 

18. Having found that the claimant was 
directly interested in that labour dispute, the 
board had no alternative but to confirm the 
disqualification imposed in this case. 

19. It is submitted that the insurance officer’s 
appeal should be granted and the decision of 
the board of referees reversed. 


Considerations and Conclusions: In Deci- 
sion CUB 760 the Umpire said: 


It has been stated in many previous decisions 
of the Umpire that the statutory authorities 
under the Unemployment Insurance Act are 
not concerned with the merit of a labour 
dispute. I would add that the question of 
whether a statute has been or is likely to be 
violated is often a matter of opinion, and I 
do not feel that it is within the province of 
the statutory authorities under the Act to deter- 
mine such a question. 


And in Decision CUB 870: 


In conclusion, I would point out to the 
dissenting member of the court that the 
adjudicating authorities under the Act cannot 
deal with the merit of a labour dispute, which 
evidently they would be called upon to do if 
his contention that a distinction should be 
drawn between an authorized strike and an 
unauthorized one were accepted. 


Also in CUB 890: 


It happens not infrequently in labour disputes 
that one of the parties has ground for com- 
plaint as to the methods adopted by the other 


(Continued on page 932) 
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WAGE SCHEDULES 


Wage Schedules Prepared and Contracts Awarded during August 


Works of Construction, Remodelling, Repair or Demolition 


During August the Department of Labour prepared 247 wage schedules for inclusion 
in contracts proposed to be undertaken by departments of the federal Government and 
its Crown corporations in various areas of Canada, for works of construction, remodelling, 
repair or demolition, and for certain services. In the same period, a total of 178 contracts 
in these categories was awarded. Particulars of these contracts appear below. 

In addition, 210 contracts not listed in this report and which contained the General 
Pair Wages Clause were awarded by Central Mortgage and Housing Corporation and 
Defence Construction (1951) Limited and the Departments of Defence Production, 
Northern Affairs and National Resources, Post Office, Public Works and Transport. 

A copy of the wage schedule issued for each contract is available on request to trade 
unions concerned or to others who have a bona fide interest in the execution of the 
contract. 


(The labour conditions included in each of the contracts listed under this heading provide 
that: 

(a) the wage rate for each classification of labour shown in the wage schedule included 
in the contract is a minimum rate only and contractors and subcontractors are not exempted 
from the payment of higher wages in any instance where, during the continuation of the work, 
wage rates in excess of those shown in the wage schedule have been fixed by provincial 
legislation, by collective agreements in the district, or by current practice; 

(b) hours of work shall not exceed eight in the day and 44 in the week, except in 
emergency conditions approved by the Minister of Labour; 

(c) overtime rates of pay may be established by the Minister of Labour for all hours 
worked in excess of eight per day and 44 per week; : 

(d) no person shali be discriminated against in regard to employment because of his 
race, national origin, colour or religion, nor because he has made a complaint with respect 
to alleged discrimination. ) 


Contracts for the Manufacture of Supplies and Equipment 


Contracts awarded in August for the manufacture of supplies and equipment were 
as follows: 


Department No. of Contracts Aggregate Amount 
Defence, Productionig: fue. ee Ade Bence, 164 $652,008.00 
Post: -Office:..i tee i eee eee ve 51,881.83 


Public Works 


(JUDE. TeCOU lu. wots er: eee ie 1 9,838.28 
( July: SCpOrt) ¢sccecdece cist ae ee ee eee 3 23,976.00 
(August report aie sees eee ee. 5 68,041.00 
Royal Canadian Mounted Police ......000....0.......... fi 29,98 327d. 
TPOnSpOLt” Gece ee ch ee 1 8,100.00 


(The labour conditions included in contracts for the manufacture of supplies and equip- 
ment provide that: 

(a) all persons who perform labour on such contracts shall be paid such wages as are 
currently paid in the district to competent workmen; and if there is no current rate, then 
a fair and reasonable rate; but in no event shall the wages paid be less than those established 
by the laws of the province in which the work is being performed; 


ee te ae ee es eee 


The Fair Wages and Hours of Labour legislation of the federal Government has the 
purpose of insuring that all Government contracts for works of construction and for 
the manufacture of supplies and equipment contain provisions to secure the payment of 
wages generally accepted as fair and reasonable in each trade or classification employed 
in the district where the work is being performed. 

_ The practice of Government departments and those Crown corporations to which the 
legislation applies, before entering into contracts for any work of construction, remodelling, 
repair or demolition, is to obtain wage schedules from the Department of Labour showing 
the applicable wage deemed to be required in the execution of the work. These wage 
schedules are thereupon included with other relevant labour conditions as terms of such 
contracts to be observed by the contractors. 

_Wage schedules are not included in contracts for the manufacture of supplies and 
equipment because it is not possible to determine in advance the classification to be 
employed in the execution of a contract. A statement of the labour conditions which 
must be observed in every such contract is, however, included therein and is of the same 
nature and effect as those which apply in works of construction. 

Copies of the federal Government’s Fair Wages and Hours of Labour legislation 
may be had upon request to the Industrial Relations Branch of the Department of 
Labour, Ottawa. 
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_(b) The working hours shall be those fixed by the custom of the trade in the district, 
or if there be no such custom, then they shall be fair and reasonable hours; 


(c) overtime rates of pay may be established by the Minister of Labour for all hours 
worked in excess of those fixed by custom of the trade in the district, or in excess of fair 
and reasonable hours; 


(d) no person shall be discriminated against in regard to employment because of his 
race, national origin, colour or religion, nor because he has made a complaint with respect 
to alleged discrimination. ) 


Wage Claims Received and Payments Made during August 


During August the sum of $11,881.62 was collected from four contractors for wage 
arrears due their employees as a result of the failure of the contractors, or their sub- 
contractors, to apply the wage rates and other conditions of employment required by the 
schedule of labour conditions forming part of their contract. This amount is for distribu- 
tion to the 212 workers concerned. 


Contracts Containing Fair Wage Schedules Awarded during August 


ATOMIC ENERGY OF CANADA LIMITED 


Chalk River Ont: Edward Biederman, painting, 2nd north extension, Metallurgy 
Bldg 465. 


CENTRAL MORTGAGE AND HOUSING CORPORATION 


Saint John N B: Patterson’s Ltd, installation of refrigerators, Rockwood Court. 
Montreal Que: Leonard J Weber Construction, construction of maintenance bldg, Les 
Habitations Jeanne Mance; Flash Electric Inc, installation of electrical circuit in public 
areas, Le Domaine Housing project; Germain Poulin, interior painting of apartment units, 
Le Domaine Housing project; Modern Painting Contractors, exterior painting of housing 
units, Parc Royal & Place Benoit projects. Pointe aux Trembles (Montreal) Que: The 
Broadway Paving Co Ltd, concrete paving & chain link fencing, St. Georges Gardens 
project. Ville St Michel (Montreal) Que: St Lawrence Steeplejacks Co Ltd, exterior paint- 
ing of housing units, Blvd IX Apts; Sestock Construction Ltd, renovations to Blvd Pie 
IX Apts. Pinawa Man: Imperial Construction Ltd, construction of various bldgs, Town- 
site Development. 

In addition, this Corporation awarded 15 contracts containing the Fair Wages Clause. 


DEPARTMENT OF CITIZENSHIP AND IMMIGRATION 


Pointe Bleue Indian Agency Que: Theo Gobeille, painting, Pointe Bleue IRS. Sioux 
Lookout Indian Agency Ont: Hakala Construction, conversion of warehouse into class- 
room, Sandy Lake IDS. Crooked Lake Indian Agency Sask: Northwest Construction Co, 
construction of crossing over Squaw Head Creek, Ochapowace IR. Blackfoot Indian Agency 
Alta: C P Evans, construction of road, Blackfoot IR. Edmonton Indian Agency Alta: 
Thomas Koziak, revisions to freezing equipment, repairs & painting, Edmonton IRS. 
Fort Vermilion Indian Agency Alta: Mike Henitiuk Construction Ltd, construction of 
road, Child’s Lake IR. Saddle Lake Indian Agency Alta: Barry Sheet Metal Co Ltd, supply 
& installation of kitchen equipment, Blue Quills IRS. Stony-Sarcee Indian Agency Alta: 
Allan L Johnston, construction & repairs to roads, Sunchild & O’Chiese IRS. Kwawkewlth 
Indian Agency B C: Ocean Park Plumbing & Heating Ltd, plumbing & staff room improve- 
ments, Alert Bay IRS. Williams Lake Indian Agency B C: Thompson Construction Co 
Ltd, construction of two-classroom school, Alkali Lake IDS. 


DEFENCE CONSTRUCTION (1951) LIMITED 


St Anthony Nfld: Avalon Construction & Enr Ltd, structural modifications to radar 
towers. Greenwood N S: Berken Painting Co, exterior painting of 258 PMQs & 192 
garages, RCAF Station; Vipond Automatic Sprinkler Co Ltd, supply & installation of 
sprinkler system in hangar No 6, RCAF Station. Halifax N S: Parker Bros (1960) Ltd, 
exterior painting of 38 bldgs, Windsor Park. Lawlor & McNab Islands N S: L E Powell 
& Co Ltd, dredging, piling & construction of three huts. Shearwater N S: Trynor Construc- 
tion Co Ltd, gravel surfacing of roads, parking areas & runway shoulders, RCN Air 
Station. McGivney N B: Conniston Construction Co Ltd, construction of ‘Sewage stabiliza- 
tion pond, Camp. Bagotville Que: Atelier de Peinture Inc, exterior painting of 80 PMQs, 
RCAF Station; J R Theberge Ltee, rebuilding concrete hangar apron, RCAF Station. 
Longue Pointe Que: Malach Roofing & Flooring Ltd, re-roofing 10 warehouses. Moisie 
Que: Conniston Construction Co Ltd, grading & seeding, RCAF Station. Valcartier Que: 
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Rosaire Savard, construction of sewage pumping station, CARDE. Camp Borden Ont: 
The B Phillips Co Ltd, repairing & painting water tower; Roelofson Elevator Co Ltd, 
replacing hospital passenger elevator; Joseph Downey & Son, exterior painting of 205 
PMQs; Roseboro Construction Co Ltd, construction of annex to Officers’ Mess. North 
Bay Ont: Peerless Enterprises, Division of Tectum Ltd, re-roofing hangar No 5, RCAF 
Station. Petawawa Ont: Semple-Gooder & Co Ltd, re-roofing of various bldgs, Camp; 
Dibblee Construction Co Ltd, repairs to asphalt pavement, Camp. Picton Ont: Colt Con- 
tracting Co Ltd, structural repairs & re-roofing three hangars. Trenton Ont: Walter F 
MacCormack, exterior painting of 103 PMQs, RCAF Station; H J McFarland Construc- 
tion Co Ltd, construction of Yukon compass swinging base, RCAF Station. Fort 
Churchill Man: Burnley Contracting Co Ltd, painting of various bldgs. Alsask Sask: 
Conniston Construction Co Ltd, surface treatment of roads, RCAF Station. Yorkton 
Sask: Star Blacktop Ltd, surface treatment of roads, RCAF Station. Calgary Alta: Priddy 
Bros Construction Ltd, construction of weapons training bldg, Currie Barracks. Cold 
Lake Alta: J K Campbell & Associates Ltd, re-roofing of various bldgs & hangars, RCAF 
Station. Edmonton Alta: P W Graham & Sons (1963) Ltd, construction of weapons 
training bldg, Griesbach Barracks. Namao Alta: Malach Roofing & Flooring Ltd, re-roof- 
ing of No 7 supply depot, RCAF Station. Penhold Alta: Conniston Construction Co Ltd, 
landscaping, RCAF Station. Aldergrove B C: Blanchet Bros Painters & Decorators Ltd, 
painting married quarters, garages & pumphouse, HMCS Aldergrove. Esquimalt B C: 
Peterson Electrical Construction Co Ltd, replacing street lighting, HMC Dockyard. 
Vancouver B C: The J H McRae Co Ltd, installation of electrical distribution system, 
Jericho Beach. 

In addition, Defence Construction (1951) Ltd awarded one contract containing 
the General Fair Wages Clause. 


DEPARTMENT OF DEFENCE PRODUCTION 


Torbay Nfld: Stokes Construction Co Ltd, supply & installation of window boxes & 
sashes, Bldgs No 2, 4, 8 & 40, RCAF Station. Cornwallis N S: Fred T Cleveland, exterior 
painting of 20 DND (Navy) PMQs, HMCS Cornwallis. Dartmouth N S: Tasco Sheet 
Metal & Roofing Co Ltd, renewal of pitch & gravel roof, Bldg No 2D-2E, RCN Arma- 
ment Depot. Greenwood N S: Wagg & Woodworth Ltd, exterior painting of roof of 
cantilever hangar No 11, RCAF Station. Halifax N S: J L Nichols Contracting Ltd, 
repairs to bldg No 3, Willow Park; Rusco Window Doors (NS), supply & installation of 
windows, Bldg No 7, Willow Park. Mount Uniacke N S: Palmer Refrigeration Ltd, instal- 
lation of air conditioning units in RCAF Transmitter Bldg. St Jean Que: Alsco Montreal 
Inc, supply & installation of screen & storm windows, RCAF Station. Falconbridge Ont: 
Gordon Wright, exterior painting of 36 PMQs, RCAF Station. Lakeview Ont: J J Salt 
Ltd, repairs to exterior walls, Bldgs No 1, 2, 4 & 8 & retaining walls. Trenton Ont: Walter 
F MacCormack, repainting water tank & tower stand pipe, RCAF Station. Uplands Ont: 
Lorne Electric Ltd, increasing of power supply, RCAF Station. Portage la Prairie Man: 
Manitoba Hydro, replacement of power poles, RCAF Station. Winnipeg Man: Aetna 
Roofing Co Ltd, replacement of roof, Bldg No 90, RCAF Station. Dundurn Sask: W J 
English & Co Ltd, re-roofing bldgs, Military Camp. Swift Current Sask: Waterman- 
Waterbury (Swift Current) Ltd, re-roofing of Armoury. Edmonton Alta: Dominion Gunite 
Ltd, repairs to sidewalks, Griesbach Barracks. Suffield Alta: Alberta Janitorial Services, 
cleaning services, Experimental Station; Nick Corradetti, reinforced concrete work 
(bunkers & bases), Experimental Station; Nick Corradetti, construction of test shelters, 
Experimental Station. Esquimalt B C: Victoria Paving Co Ltd, paving of road, south 
gate area, HMCS Naden. Masset B C: Masset Radio & Electric, replacement of com- 
munication cable. Vernon B C: Flor-Lay Services Ltd, resurfacing floors at No 11 Works 
Coy, Military Camp. 

In addition, this Department awarded 86 contracts containing the General Fair 
Wages Clause. 

NATIONAL CAPITAL COMMISSION 


Ottawa Ont: O’Leary’s (1956) Ltd, construction of concrete curbing, Ottawa River 
Parkway; Frazer Duntile Co Ltd, supply & delivery of earth filling, Ottawa River Park- 
way; Interprovincial Paving Co Ltd, bituminous paving, Ottawa River Parkway. 


NATIONAL HARBOURS BOARD 


Montreal Que: Wadco Inc, installation of partial dust control system (phase 11), 
Elevator No 1; Conniston Construction Co Ltd, landscaping & fencing of sections 2, 
4 & 8, Champlain Bridge. 
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DEPARTMENT OF NORTHERN AFFAIRS AND NATIONAL RESOURCES 


St Lawrence Islands National Park Ont: Robert D Mackey Construction Co Ltd, 
construction of sewage disposal system at Mallorytown Landing. Lower Fort Garry Man: 
Rodzen Construction Ltd, construction of museum bldg. Fort Franklin N W T: Yukon 
Construction Co Ltd, supply & erection of warehouse & powerhouse. Yellowknife N W T: 
Solar Construction Co Ltd, modifications to hostel & dormitories at Akaitcho Hall. 

In addition, this Department awarded one contract containing the General Fair 
Wages Clause. 

POST OFFICE DEPARTMENT 


This Department awarded 33 contracts containing the General Fair Wages Clause. 


PROJECTS ASSISTED BY FEDERAL LOAN OR GRANT 


Cooksville Ont: Harrison Construction (Ontario) Ltd, construction of sewer along 
the South Service Road of Lakeshore Road East from Fergus Ave to Alexandra Ave. 


DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC WORKS 


Cape Bay Nfid: Pelley Enterprises Ltd, construction of access road to light station. 
Flatrock Nfld: Sprackling & Reid Ltd, slipway reconstruction. Little Hearts Ease Nfld: 
Avalon Construction & Engineering Ltd, wharf approach repairs. Newman’s Cove Nfld: 
Benson Builders Ltd, wharf reconstruction. Red Cliff Nfld: Benson Builders Ltd, con- 
struction of landing wharf. Rose Blanche Nfld: Benson Builders Ltd, wharf reconstruction 
(bait depot wharf). Terra Nova National Park Nfld: Thompson Construction (Chemong) 
Ltd, grading & base course, Mile 0-5, Eastport Road. Ingomar (Black Point) N S: Shel- 
burne Constructing Ltd, wharf reconstruction. Little Harbour N S: R A Douglas Ltd, 
breakwater reconstruction. Meteghan N S: Mosher & Rawding Ltd, harbour improvements 
(wharf improvements). Shelburne N S: Shelburne Contracting Ltd, construction of federal 
bldg. Three Fathom Harbour N S: Naugle’s Sand & Gravel Co Ltd, construction of 
armour talus. Escuminac N B: Roy John Lloyd, cribwork-breastwork. Port Elgin N B: 
Industrial Construction Ltd, construction of shore protection work, Fort Monckton. 
Baie Carriere Que: L Lavergne Ltd, wharf construction. Carleton Que: General Electrical 
Works Reg’d, installation of wharf lighting system. Dorval Que: Beaver Master Services, 
cleaning interior of old domestic terminal bldg, Montreal Airport; Prieur Entreprises Inc, 
interior alterations to Ist & 2nd floors, post office area, old domestic terminal bldg. 
Etang du Nord (M I) Que: McNamara Construction of Nova Scotia Ltd, harbour 
improvements. Gascons (Ruisseau Chapados) Que: Edgar Anglehart & Philippe Roy, 
harbour repairs. Grande Vallee Que: Eloie Boulay, wharf repairs; Jean Paul Lapointe, 
wharf repairs (Commercial Wharf). Les Escoumins Que: Paul Boucher, repairs to retaining 
wall. Malartic Que: Cadrin & Freres Ltd, wharf repairs. Matane Que: Georges Dubee Ltee, 
wharf repairs (asphalt pavement). Mont-Louis Que: Jean-Marc Laflamme, Commercial 
Wharf repairs. Natashquan Que: Landry Construction Inc, wharf repaits. Paspebiac Que: 
Eugene Beaulieu, wharf repairs. Quebec Que: Maurice Laverdiere Inc, replacement of 
stonewall & granite steps at the Terrace of Governor General, La Citadelle. Riviere au 
Renard Que: Emile Cloutier Enr, construction of protection works. Riviere St-Paul Que: 
Landry Construction Inc, construction of landing pier. St. Denis sur Richelieu Que: Les 
Entreprises Jean R Denoncourt Enrg, construction of retaining wall. Ste Felicite Que: 
La Cie de Construction MFM Ltee, construction of protection works. St Maurice de 
lEchourie Que: Eloie Boulay, wharf repairs. Belleville Ont: Edgar H Bell Construction, 
alterations to federal bldg. Fort Albany Ont: Ron Engineering & Construction Ltd, con- 
struction of school addition, teacher’s residence, powerhouse & related work. Goderich 
Ont: Dean Construction Co Ltd, construction of steel waling. Hawkesbury Ont & Gren- 
ville Que: Planned Renovators Ltd, cleaning & painting Interprovincial Bridge over the 
Ottawa River. Kingston Ont: D J Cox Painting & Decorating, cleaning & painting of steel- 
work of highway bridges, Kingston-La Salle Causeway. London Ont: Northern Roofing 
Co Ltd, roof repairs, Dominion Public Bldg; Energy Controlled Ltd, boiler repairs, 
Dominion Public Bldg. North Bay Ont: Farquhar Construction Ltd, roof repairs to 
federal bldg. Ottawa Ont: O Gregoire Painting & Decorating, interior re-decoration, 
East Block, Parliament Bldgs; E A Crain Construction Ltd, general alterations, “B’ 
Bldg, Cartier Square; Russ Wilson Co Ltd, alterations to heating system & basement 
(phase 2), Rideau Hall; Beaudoin Construction Ltd, installation of metal partitions, Trade 
& Commerce Bldg; Gendron Plumbing & Heating Co Ltd, supply & installation of tanks, 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics Bldg & Standards Laboratory, Tunney’s Pasture. Ottawa 
(Uplands) Ont: P E Brule Ltd, construction of Radio Test Laboratory Bldg. Sarnia Ont: 
Dean Construction Co Ltd, construction of Customs wharf & office. Wikwemikong Ont: 
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Albert Boundy Sheppard & Charles Winston Sheppard, construction of classroom addition 
& staff residence, Manitoulin Island Agency. Winnipeg Man: W W Construction Co Ltd, 
alterations to federal bldg. Lloydminster Sask: V H LaBar, alterations to federal bldg. 
Prince Albert Sask: Botting & Dent Co Ltd, repairs & re-roofing, east & west wings, 
Saskatchewan Penitentiary. Crossfield Alta: Wyatt Construction Ltd, construction of a 
nuclear detonation reporting post for RCMP Detachment Quarters. Elk Island National 
Park Alta: Mamezasz Construction Ltd, grading, culverts, etc, approx 3.5 miles. Jasper 
National Park Alta: Square M Construction Ltd & Coleman Collieries Ltd, grading & 
seal coating, Mile 0-9.5, Medicine Lake—Maligne Lake Road. Ma-Me-O Beach (Pigeon 
Lake) Alta: Square M Construction & Coleman Collieries Ltd, wharf repairs. Peace 
River Alta: Associated Builders, alterations to mail lobby, federal bldg. Redwater Alta: 
P W Graham & Sons (1963) Ltd, construction of nuclear detonation reporting post for 
RCMP Detachment Quarters. Strathmore Alta: D A Dowling Construction Ltd, con- 
struction of nuclear detonation reporting post for RCMP Detachment Quarters. Vulcan 
Alta: Wyatt Construction Ltd, construction of nuclear detonation reporting post for 
RCMP Detachment Quarters. Prince Rupert (Fairview Bay) B C: Jarvis Construction 
Co Ltd, construction of building & site paving, Ferry Terminal (Stage 3). Vancouver B C: 
Two Vets General Maintenance Service, cleaning interior of Postal Station “D,” 1535 
West Broadway. Inuvik N W T: Byrnes & Hall Construction Ltd, addition to garage for 
Dept of National Defence. Mackenzie Highway N W T: Twin Bridges Sand & Gravel 
(1960) Ltd, crushed gravel surfacing, Mile 51.76.6. Yellowknife N W T: Curry Construc- 
tion Ltd, installation of mudroom & porch landing supports, federal housing; Haener- 
Anderson Ltd, fencing & landscaping, various bldgs. 

In addition, this Department awarded 68 contracts containing the General Fair. 
Wages Clause. 

THE ST LAWRENCE SEAWAY AUTHORITY 


Beauharnois Que: Fernand Halle, landscaping (1963) & sodding, Lower Lock. 
Lachine Que: Dominion Bridge Co Ltd, repair & rehabilitation of bridge No 3 (Des 
Seigneurs St), Lachine Canal. Lachine & St Lambert Que: Frost Steel & Wire Co (Quebec) 
Ltd, installation of chain link fencing at Lachine Canal & St Lambert Lock. Montreal 
Que: Planned Renovators Ltd, painting structural steel & metal work, Black’s Bridge, 
Common St. St Lambert & Cote Ste Catherine Que: Bau-Quebec Enrg, maintenance of 
grass & watering of trees, Locks. St Catharines Ont: Eastland Bros (Niagara) Ltd, 
repairs to West Canal Road, south of Lakeshore Road, Welland Canal. 


DEPARTMENT OF TRANSPORT 


Parrsboro N S: Vincent Babin, construction of combined fog alarm bldg & tower & 
demolition of dwelling, fog alarm bldg & shed. Fredericton N B: Schurman Co Ltd, con- 
struction of air terminal bldg, etc & demolition of bldg. Moncton N B: W S McKnight 
Ltd, installation of heating water sphere. Dorval Que: Campbell, Gilday Co Ltd, repairs 
to roofs of various bldgs, Montreal International Airport. Near Granby Que: John F 
Wickenden Co Ltd, construction of NDB bldg & associated work, Roxton Intersection. 
Schefferville Que: Nordbec Construction Inc, installation of identification lights on run- 
way 18-36, Airport. Fort William Ont: Tallman Construction Co Ltd, strengthening of 
runway 07-25, taxiway & apron, Lakehead Airport. North Bay Ont: Fontaine Nursery 
Farms Ltd, landscaping development of air terminal area, Airport. Ottawa Ont: Shore & 
Horwitz Construction Co Ltd, alterations & additions to east wing of air terminal bldg 
& related work, Airport. Port Arthur Ont: Plains City Electric Co Ltd, replacing lighting 
on runway 12-30, Lakehead Airport. Timmins Ont: Triangle Paving Ltd, repairs to 
runway & taxiway, Airport. Edmonton Alta: McCormick Electric Ltd, construction of 
precision approach radar with foundation, services & related work, International Airport. 
Enderby B C: Deitcher’s Construction, construction of two dwellings & garage; W C 
Arnett & Co Ltd, additional clearing & road improvements, VOR & NDB site. Fort Nelson 
B C: General Construction Co, Division of Standard Gravel & Surfacing of Canada Ltd, 
additional development of Airport. Pointer Island B C: Turner Contracting Alberni Ltd, 
construction of dwelling. Baker Lake N W T: Universal Electric, Division of Univex 
Electrical Construction & Engineering Ltd, construction of overhead powerline & distribu- 
tion system. Cambridge Bay N W T: Electric Power Equipment Ltd, installation of 
lighting system on approaches 09 & 27, improvement to power distribution system & 
related work. Halifax N S, Toronto Ont, Winnipeg Man & Edmonton Alta: Whelpton 
Electric Ltd & Scofan Contractors Ltd, fabrication & erection of weather radar towers. 

In addition, this Department awarded six contracts containing the General Fair 
Wages Clause. 
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PRICE INDEXES 


Consumer Price Index, September 1963 


The consumer price index (1949=100) 
declined 0.4 per cent, from 133.9 to 133.4, 
between August and September. The 
September index was 1.8 per cent above 
the September 1962 index of 131.0.* 


A 1.4-per cent drop in the food index 
accounted for most of the decline in the 
index. A more moderate decrease occurred 
in the health and personal care index. 


The housing, clothing, transportation, 
and recreation and reading indexes were 
all at slightly higher levels, and _ the 
tobacco and alcohol index was unchanged. 


The food index declined 1.4 per cent 
from 133.2 to 131.3. Substantial seasonal 
price. *’*decreasés “occurred ° for’ ‘most 
domestically grown vegetables, apples, 
grapes and peaches. Sugar prices were 
sharply lower and price declines were also 
reported for some cuts of beef and pork, 
and for lamb. Prices were higher for eggs, 
fats, canned vegetables and juices and a 
variety of meats. 

The housing index rose 0.1 per cent, from 
136:3° to“136.5,*as ‘a result of increases in 
both the shelter and household operation 
components. In shelter, both the rent and 
the home-ownership indexes were higher. 
In household operation, higher prices were 
reported for coal, furniture, floor cover- 
ings, textiles, utensils and equipment, and 
a number of household supplies. 

The clothing index increased 0.2 per 
cent from 115.9 to 116.1 as higher prices 
for men’s and children’s wear, footwear 
and clothing services offset lower prices 
for women’s wear and piece goods. 


The transportation index edged up 0.1 
per cent, from 141.0 to 141.1, reflecting 
higher automobile operation prices, in- 
cluding gasoline, motor oil, fender repairs 
and brake relining. September prices for 
1963 passenger cars were somewhat below 
August price levels. Prices were also lower 
for tires, muffler replacement and batteries. 


The health and personal care index 
declined 0.1 per cent, from 162.8 to 162.7, 
reflecting lower prices for some personal 
care items. 

The recreation and reading index rose 
0.2 per cent from 148.8 to 149.1. Higher 
prices for bicycles more than balanced 
price declines for television repairs in the 
recreation component. Higher magazine 
prices moved the reading component. 


The tobacco and alcohol index was un- 
changed at 118.1. 


*See Table F-1, page 950. 
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City Consumer Price Indexes, August 1963 


Consumer price indexes (1949=100) rose 
in nine of the ten regional cities between 
July and August.* Increases ranged from 0.1 
per cent in three cities to 0.7 per cent in 
St. John’s. The Vancouver index declined 
0.1 per cent. 

The food indexes rose for these same 
nine cities, the increases ranging from 0.2 
per cent in Toronto to 1.9 per cent in 
St. John’s. The Vancouver food index was 
lower by 0.6 per cent. 

Movements in the housing indexes were 
slight. Increases occurred in three cities, 
decreases in four cities, and no changes in 
the other three. Indexes for clothing rose 
in one city, fell in three cities, and remained 
unchanged in six. For the transportation 
component, five cities showed higher in- 
dexes, three showed lower indexes, and 
two were unchanged. Indexes for health 
and personal care were up in six cities, 
down in three, and unchanged in one. 
Recreation and reading indexes were higher 
in two cities and lower in two; tobacco and 
alcohol indexes were up in one, and down 
in three. 

Regional consumer price index point 
changes between July and August were St. 
John’s +0.8 to 121.77; Halifax +0.5 to 
132.5; Ottawa +0.5 to 135.0; Montreal 
+0.3 to 133.7; Saskatoon-Regina +-0.2 to 
129.2; Edmonton-Calgary +0.2 to 128.0; 
Saint John +0.1 to 134.1; Toronto +0.1 to 
135.6; Winnipeg +0.1 to 131.0; Vancouver 
—0.1 to 132.2. 


Wholesale Price Index, August 1963 


Canada’s general wholesale price index 
(1935-39=100) declined 0.6 per cent to 
244.7 in August from 246.2 in July but 
was 0.9 per cent above the August 1962 
index of 242.6. 

Of the eight major groups, one declined, 
six rose, and one remained unchanged. 

The vegetable products group index of 
222.7 was 3.3 per cent below the July level 
of 230.3, mainly because of price decreases 
for sugar and its products, grains, and fresh 
vegetables. 

The iron products group index of 254.2 
was 0.4 per cent higher than in July. The 
wood products and chemical products 
group indexes both rose 0.2 per cent, to 
325.3 from 324.5 and to 190.2 from 189.8, 
respectively. Both the textile products group 
index and the non-ferrous metals products 
group index rose 0.1 per cent, to 246.6 
from 246.3 and to 198.0 from 197.8, 





*See Table F-2, p. 950. 
+ On base June 1951=100. 
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respectively. The animal products group 
index was practically unchanged at 261.7 
versus 261.6. 

The non-metallic products group index 
was unchanged at 189.0. 


The index of Canadian farm product 
prices (1935-39=100) moved 0.2 per cent 
lower in the three-week period ended 
August 23, declining to 227.7 from 228.2 on 
August 2. The field products index declined 
2.3 per cent, to 167.6 from 171.5, but the 
animal products index rose 1.0 per cent, to 
287.9 from 285.0. 

The residential building materials price 
index (1935-39=100) declined 0.2 per 
cent in August to 311.9 from 312.5 in July, 
and, on the 1949=100 base, also 0.2 per 
cent to 136.8 from 137.1. 


The non-residential building materials 
price index (1949=100) rose 0.1 per cent 


in August to 137.7 from 137.6 in the 
preceding month. 


U.S. Consumer Price Index, August 1963 


The United States consumer price index 
(1957-59=100), after rising sharply for 
two months, levelled off in August; between 
mid-July and mid-August it remained at 
107.1, a record high. 

A decline in food prices offset increases 


in the costs of transportation and recreation. 
In August 1962 the index was 105.5. 


British Index of Retail Prices, July 1963 


The British index of retail prices (Jan. 
16, 1962=100) declined to 103.3 from 
103.9 between mid-June and mid-July. In 
July 1962 the index was 102.5. The decrease 
during the month was the result mainly of 
reductions in the price of fresh vegetables. 





Publications Recently Received 
in Department of Labour Library 


The publications listed below are not for 
sale by the Department of Labour. Persons 
wishing to purchase them should com- 
municate with the publishers. Publications 
listed may be borrowed by making applica- 
tion to the Librarian, Department of Labour, 
Ottawa. Students must apply through the 
library of their institution. Applications for 
loans should give the number (numeral) 
of the publication desired and the month 
in which it was listed in the Lasour 


GAZETTE. List No. 180 
Economics 


1. CORRADO, GIOVANNI BATTISTA. 
The Last Will of a Free Man. II-Four Tests. 
With illustrations by Andel. London, dis- 
tributed by Wm. Dawson & Sons Ltd., [n.d., 
i.e., 1961]. Pp. 239. The author, an Italian 
businessman, presents his ideas about eco- 
nomics. 


2. FRIEDMAN, MILTON. A Theory of 
the Consumption Function. A study by the 
National Bureau of Economic Research, 
New York. Princeton, Princeton University 
Press, 1957. Pp. 243. 


3. RAND CORPORATION. A _ Time 
Series Analysis of Interindustry Demands, 
by Kenneth J. Arrow and Marvin Hoffen- 
berg, with the assistance of Harry Marko- 
witz and Ronald Shephard. Amsterdam, 
North-Holland Pub. Co., 1959. Pp. 292. 
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Education 


4. CANADA. DEPARTMENT OF LA- 
BOUR. Transition from School to Work, 
by Oswald Hall and Bruce McFarlane. 
[Ottawa, Queen’s Printer, 1962, ie., 1963]. 
Pp. 89. 

Describes the results of a study undertaken 
in 1961, tracing the experiences of a group 
of young people (born in 1940) in an Ontario 


city as they passed through high school into 
the world of work. 


Some of the questions examined by the 
authors in their study are: “Who gets where 
in the school system, and how? How are jobs 
found by newcomers to the work world? How 
is school achievement linked to job opportuni- 
ties and to income? Who faces unemployment? 
How effective is guidance in the school system? 
Who proceeds from high school to further edu- 
cation? Do boys and girls fare similarly in 
these matters?” 

5. LAYCOCK, SAMUEL RALPH. Teach- 
ing and Learning; a Textbook in Educa- 
tional Psychology. Toronto, Copp Clark, 
[¢1954}:cPpaeit: 


6. Organization, a Means to Improved 
Instruction; the Lecture Series of the 1962 
Leadership Course for School Principals. 
Edmonton, Policy Committee, Leadership 
Course for School Principals, 1962. Pp. 174. 


7. SCHOLARSHIP AND GUIDANCE 
ASSOCIATION, CHICAGO. The Drop- 
outs; a Treatment Study of Intellectually 
Capable Students who Drop Out of High 
School, [by] Solomon O. Lichter [and others. 
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New York], Free Press of Glencoe, [1962]. 
Ppws0zi 

Relates the experience and findings of a 
three-year treatment study of a group of Chi- 
cago young _people who wanted to leave or 
who left high school. Includes some case 
studies. 

8. U.S. OFFICE OF EDUCATION. Cur- 
rent Expenditures per Pupil in Public School 
Systems; Urban School Systems, 1958-59, 
by Gerald Kahn. Washington, GPO, 1961. 
Pp se; 


9. U.S. OFFICE OF EDUCATION. 
Guide to the National Defense Education 
Act of 1958, by Theodora E. Carlson, 
assisted by Catherine P. Williams. Rev. ed. 
Washington, GPO, 1959. Pp. 32. 


Education, Vocational 


10. U.S. OFFICE OF EDUCATION. 
Educational Objectives in Vocational Agri- 
culture. Rev. ed. Washington, GPO, 1955. 
Pp. 14. 


11. U.S. OFFICE OF EDUCATION. 
Vocational Education in the Next Decade; 
Proposals for Discussions. Washington, 1961. 
Ppmio7: 

Employees—Training 


12. BRITISH ASSOCIATION FOR COM- 
MERCIAL AND INDUSTRIAL EDUCA- 
TION. Industrial Training—whose Respon- 
sibility? Papers presented at the BACIE 
Spring Conference; London, 10th May, 
1962. London, 1962. Pp. 32. 

Contents: Opening Address, by Rt. Hon. 
John Hare, Minister of Labour. The Economics 
of Industrial Training, by Lady Gertrude Wil- 
liams. Responsibility—Lessons from the Con- 
tinent, by F. C. Hayes. Responsibility—an En- 
gineer’s Viewpoint, by Austen Albu. 

13. WOMEN’S GROUP ON PUBLIC 
WELFARE. WORKING PARTY ON THE 
EDUCATION AND TRAINING OF 
GIRLS. The Education and Training of 
Girls: a Study by the Women’s Group on 
Public Welfare. London, National Council 
of Social Service, c1962. Pp. 122. 

The Working Party was set up to consider 
and report on whether, in its opinion, the 
education of British girls fitted them ade- 
quately to play their part as members of the 
community, in their working life, and as wives 
and mothers, and to make recommendations 
on their findings. 


Industrial Relations 


14. HAWAII UNIVERSITY, HONO- 
LULU. INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS CEN- 
TER. Government Intervention in Industrial 
Relations; Source Book. Rev. ed. Edited 
by Harold S. Roberts. Honolulu, University 
of Hawaii, 1962. Pp. 224. 

Examination of U.S. federal and state labour 
laws that are concerned with governmental 
intervention in labour-management relations. 
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15. JOHNSTON, THOMAS LOTHIAN. 
Collective Bargaining in Sweden; a Study 
of the Labour Market and its Institutions. 
London, Allen & Unwin, 1962. Pp. 358. 

Examines labour organizations, employers’ 
associations, the law governing collective bar- 
gaining in Sweden, collective agreements, works 
councils, and wage policies, among other things. 

16. U.S. BUREAU OF LABOR STATIS- 
TICS. Major Union Contracts in the United 
States, 1961. Washington, GPO, 1962. Pp. 
18. Describes basic characteristics of major 
collective agreements in the U.S. 


Industry—Location 


! 17. BRAZER, HARVEY ELLIOT. Taxa- 

tion and Industrial Location in Michigan; a 
Report. [Kalamazoo, W. E. Upjohn In- 
stitute for Employment Research, 19597]. 
Pp. 305-327. 

Reprint of Appendix Chapter B of a book 
entitled The Michigan Economy: its Potentials 
and its Problems, by William Haber [and 
others]. A brief examination of the effect of 
state and local taxes on the growth of industry 
in Michigan. 

18. KRUGER, DANIEL HERSCHEL. 
The Labor Factor in Plant Location in 
Michigan; a Report. (Kalamazoo, W. E. Up- 
john Institute for Employment Research, 
1959?]. Pp. 255-304. 

Reprint of Appendix Chapter A of a book 
entitled The Michigan Economy: its Potentials 
and its Problems, by William Haber [and 


others]. Deals with the quantity and quality 
of labour available and on its cost. 


Labour Laws and Legislation 


The following six reports were prepared 
by the U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics and 
published by the Government Printing Office 
in Washington in 1962 and 1963: 

19. Labor Law and Practice in Bolivia. 
Pp. 38. 

20. Labor Law and Practice in Ceylon. 
Pp. 48. 

21. Labor Law and Practice in Colombia. 
Pp. 47. 


22. Labor Law and Practice in Costa 
Rica. Pp. 43. 


23. Labor Law and Practice in Guate- 
mala. Pp. 32. 


24. Labor Law and Practice in Iraq. 
Pp. 34. 


Labour Organization 


25. GENERAL COUNCIL OF TRADE 
UNIONS OF JAPAN (SOHYO). This is 
SOHYO; its Principles and Activities, 1963. 
Tokyo, 1963. Pp. 104. 


The General Council of Trade Unions of 
Japan (SOHYO), with a membership of 4.3 
million workers, held its first convention in 
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July 1950. This booklet describes how the 
General Council is striving for higher wages, 
better working conditions and employment for 
its workers. 

26. HOROWITZ, DANIEL L. The Italian 
Labor Movement. Cambridge, Harvard Uni- 
versity Press, 1963. Pp. 356. 

A history of the Italian labour movement 
from the second half of the 19th century 
up to the present, showing the influence of 
socialism, the church, fascism and communism 
on labour organization. 


27. INTERNATIONAL TRADE UNION 
SEMINAR ON PROBLEMS AND TECH- 
NIQUES OF INFORMATION WITHIN 
THE TRADE UNION MOVEMENT, GAL- 
WAY, IRELAND, 1961. Final Report, by 
the Division for Social Affairs of OECD, 
Paris, Organization for Economic Co-opera- 
tion and Development, [19627]. Pp. 83. 
Seminar held September 19-22, 1961. 

The program of this seminar included “two 
general reports, defining the needs for com- 
munications in a modern society, and the 
problems of communications within the trade 
unions [and] four technical reports on Press, 


Radio, Television, and Film and Audio-Visual 
Aids.” 


28. NORWEGIAN FEDERATION OF 
TRADE UNIONS. The Trade Union Move- 
ment in Norway. 3rd ed., 1962. Oslo, 1962. 
Pp.02. 


29. U.S. BUREAU OF INTERNA- 
TIONAL LABOR AFFAIRS. Miners’ Inter- 
national Federation, [by Daniel C. Lazor- 
chick]. Washington, GPO, 1962. Prez .g: 

Contains a brief history of the MIF and a 
description and analysis of its structure, con- 
stitution, finances, membership, regional activi- 
ties and external relations, with a chapter on 
its leadership. 


Labouring Classes 


30. INTERNATIONAL UNION OF 
UNITED BREWERY, FLOUR, CEREAL, 
SOFT DRINK AND DISTILLERY WORK- 
ERS OF AMERICA. Know Your Union; 
Steward’s Manual. [Cincinnati, n.d.]. Pp. 40. 
A brief outline of the duties of a shop 
steward. 


31. U.S. BUREAU OF EMPLOYMENT 
SECURITY. Family Characteristics of the 
Long-Term Unemployed; a Report on a 
Study of Claimants under the T emporary 
Extended Unemployment Compensation Pro- 
gram, 1961-1962; Exhaustees, May 1961 
Survey. Washington, GPO, 1963. Ppie3a: 

An examination of the characteristics and 


experience of claimants who had exhausted 
their extended benefit rights. 


32. U.S. BUREAU OF EMPLOYMENT 
SECURITY. Missiles and Aircraft, Labor 
Market Developments. Washington, 1962. 
Ppe20: 
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33. US. BUREAU OF EMPLOYMENT 
SECURITY. Work Force Adjustment to 
Technological Change; Selected Employer 
Procedures. Washington, GPO, 1963. Pp. 
62. 

Contents: Manpower Planning and Prepara- 
tion for Impending Changes. Re-assignment 
and Relocation of Affected Workers. Company 
Training Programs. Minimizing Income Loss 
of Displaced Workers. 


34. U.S. BUREAU OF LABOR STATIS- 
TICS. Employment and Changing Occupa- 
tional Patterns in the Railroad Industry, 
1947-60. Washington, GPO, 1963. Pp. 32. 

“. . . Analyzes employment trends and occu- 


pational changes in the railroad industry in 
the 1947-60 period.” 


35. WEINBERG, EDGAR. The Effects 
of Technology and Automation on Employ- 
ment of the Handicapped. Paper presented 
before the Mountain State Regional Meet- 
ing of the President's Committee on Em- 
ployment of the Handicapped, Pueblo, 
Colorado, June 29, 1962. Washington, 1962. 
Pp. 9. 

Professions 


36. ENGINEERS JOINT COUNCIL. 
ENGINEERING MANPOWER COMMIS- 
SION. Demand for Engineers, with Sections 
on Engineering Technicians and Physical 
Scientists. [A Survey], 1962. New YORK: 
1962.. Pp. 60. 


37. U.S. BUREAU OF LABOR STATIS- 
TICS. Scientific and Technical Personnel in 
Industry, 1960. Prepared for the National 
Science Foundation. Washington, GPO, 
1G TeeP pet os 


Statistics 


38. AMERICAN STATISTICAL ASSO- 
CIATION. BUSINESS AND ECONOMIC 
STATISTICS SECTION. Proceedings, 1962. 
Papers presented at the Annual Meeting of 
the American Statistical Association, Min- 
neapolis, Minnesota, September 7-10, 1962, 
under the Sponsorship of the Business and 
Economic Statistics Section. Washington, 
19631IeP p25 30; 

Some of the topics discussed: The role 
statistics can play in informing public opinion 
about labour-management negotiations; how to 
spot the next recession; full employment and 
fiscal policy; evaluation of survey techniques 
for measuring consumer attitudes; studies of 
errors in economic statistics; measuring long- 
term economic growth; new research on busi- 
ness’ cycle processes; and, measuring the im- 
pact of the European Common Market on the 
U.S. economy. 

39. U.S. CONGRESS. JOINT ECO- 
NOMIC COMMITTEE. Government Price 
Statistics; Report of the Subcommittee on 
Economic Statistics. Washington, GPO, 
1961. Pp. 13. At head of title: 87th Cong., 
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Ist sess. Joint Committee print. Makes 
recommendations for improving the collec- 
tion of U.S. price statistics. 


Supervisors 


40. OHIO. STATE BOARD OF VOCA- 
TIONAL EDUCATION. Using Television 
for Industrial Supervisory Development. 
Columbus, Trade and Industrial Education 
Service, Division of Vocational Education, 
State Department of Education, 1959. Pp. 8. 


41. U.S. OFFICE OF EDUCATION. 
DIVISION OF VOCATIONAL EDUCA- 
TION. Promoting Programs of Supervisory 
Personnel Development; a Guide to winning 
Acceptance of Programs and a Glossary of 
Terms, by Earl M. Bowler. Washington, 
GPO, 1960. Pp. 31. 


U.S. Department of Labor 


42. U.S. DEPARTMENT OF LABOR. 
The anvil and the Plow; a History of the 
United States Department of Labor. [Wash- 
ington, GPO, 19637]. 


43. U.S. DEPARTMENT OF LABOR. 
Challenge and Change; a Brief History of 
the U.S. Department of Labor, 1913-1963. 
Washington, GPO, 1963. Pp. pes 


Vocational Guidance 


44. U.S. OFFICE OF EDUCATION. An 
Approach to Individual Analysis in Educa- 
tional and Vocational Guidance, by David 
Segel, Frank E. Wellman, and Allen T. 
Hamilton. Washington, GPO, 1958. Pp. 39. 


45. U.S. OFFICE OF EDUCATION. 
Guidance, Counselling, and Testing Pro- 
gram Evaluation; Suggestions for Secondary 
Schools, Title V-A, National Defense Edu- 
cation Act of 1958, prepared by Frank E. 
Wellman and Don. D. Twiford. Washington, 
GPO, 1961. Pp. 37. 


Wages and Hours 


46. BAYLISS, FREDERIC J. British 
Wages Councils. Oxford, Basil Blackwell, 
1962aeRp.. 177. 

A survey of the historical development of 
British Wages Councils and a description of 
their operation. 

47. CHAMBER OF COMMERCE OF 
THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA. 
A Shorter Workweek? An Information 
Manual on Key Questions. Washington, 
1962. Pp. 114. A compilation of material 
on the shorter work week. 


48. NEW ZEALAND. DEPARTMENT 
OF STATISTICS. Report on Prices, Wages, 
and Labour Statistics of New Zealand fcr 
the Year, 1961. Wellington, Government 
Printer, 1961. Pp. 72. 
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Miscellaneous 


49. BRITISH PRODUCTIVITY COUN- 
CIL. Work Study in Farming; Twenty Case 
Studies. London, [n.d., 1962?]. Pp. 48. 

A brief look at the way work study has 
improved methods of farm operation in Britain. 


50. CONFERENCE ON APPLICATION 
OF DIGITAL COMPUTERS TO AUTO- 
MATED INSTRUCTION, WASHINGTON, 
1961. Programmed Learning and Computer- 
based Instruction; Proceedings. John E. 
Coulson, editor. New York, Wiley, 1962. 
Ppe29.ls 

“Co-sponsored by Personnel and Training 
Branch and Information Systems Branch of 
the Office of Naval Research, and System 
Development Corporation.” 


51. FRANCE. DIRECTION DE LA 
DOCUMENTATION. Les institutions so- 
ciales de la France. [Rédigé sous la direction 
de P. Laroque. Rev. ed., Paris]. Documen- 
tation francaise [1963]. Pp. 1022. 

Some of the topics discussed in this book 
are social security, public welfare, sickness 
benefits, housing, the family, the care and 
protection of mothers and children, labour 
conditions, education, old age security, and 
social service. 


52. JACOBS, PAUL. Dead Horse and the 
Featherbird: [a Report to the Center for 
the Study of Democratic Institutions. Santa 
Barbara, Calif., Center for the Study of 
Democratic Institutions, 1962]. Pp. 62. 

A discussion of “unwork” in the printing 
trades and in commercial aviation. “Dead 
horse” refers to work done by printers that is 
actually performed and paid for but never 
used. A “featherbird” airman is an additional 
member of the crew in the cockpit of a com- 
mercial American airplane who performs no 
duties but must be paid nevertheless. 


53. KELLY, ROBIN ARTHUR. The Use 
of English for Technical Students. London, 
Harrap, 1962. Pp. 189. 


54. MACHLUP, FRITZ. The Production 
and Distribution of Knowledge in the 
United States. Princeton, N.J., Princeton 
University Press, 1962. Pp. 416. 


55. ORGANIZATION FOR EUROPEAN 
ECONOMIC CO-OPERATION. Demogra- 
phic Trends, 1956-1976, in Western Europe 
and in the United States. Paris, 1961. Pp. 
149. English and French text. French title: 
L’évolution démographique de 1956 a 1976 
en Europe Occidentale et aux Etats-Unis. 


56. ROYAL SOCIETY FOR THE PRE- 
VENTION OF ACCIDENTS, LONDON. 
Building & Construction Regulations Hand- 
book; a Comprehensive Guide to the Safety, 
Health and Welfare Requirements for Build- 
ing Operations and Works of Engineering 
Construction. 6th ed., London, 1962. Pp. 36. 
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57. SASKATCHEWAN. PUBLIC SERV- 
ICE COMMISSION. Annual Report for 
the Fiscal Year, 1961-62. Regina, 1962. 
Pp. 16. 


58. THOLE, HENRY C. Service Station 
Starts in Kalamazoo, 1957-1958; a Study 
of the Problems of Small Business. Kalama- 
zoo, Mich., W. E. Upjohn Institute for 
Employment Research, 1959. Pp. 25. 

The author outlines some of the problems 
encountered by the owners of 17 service 
stations started in 1957 and 1958 in Kalamazoo, 
Mich. Many owners did not look into such 
questions as selection of location, management 
of working capital, finance, accounting, sales 
and labour costs. 


59. TITMUSS, RICHARD MORRIS. 
Income Distribution and Social Change; a 
Study in Criticism. London, Allen & Unwin, 
1962: Pp. 240. 


Partial Contents: The Problem of Definition— 
Income and Income Units. Social Structure and 
the Distribution of Incomes. The Individual 
and the Family. Tax, Time and Kinship in 
the Arrangement of Income. Statutory Income 
and Real Income. The Spreading of Income 
over Retirement. Benefits in Kind. The Need 
for a New Approach. 


60. UNITED NATIONS. SECRETARY- 
GENERAL, 1961- (THANT). Eco- 


nomic and Social Consequences of Dis- 
armament; Report of the Secretary-General 
transmitting the Study of his Consultative 
Group. New York, Dept. of Economic and 
Social Affairs, United Nations, 1962. 2 
volumes. Contents. [v. 1]. Report. [v. 2]. 
Replies of Governments and Communica- 
tions from International Organizations. 

This report studies the resources devoted to 
military purposes, the impact of disarmament 
on national production and employment, on 
international economic relations, examines some 
social consequences of disarmament, and in- 
cludes replies of 20 Governments and com- 
munications from seven international organiza- 
tions. 

61. U.S. CONGRESS. JOINT ECONOM- 
IC COMMITTEE. International Payments 
Imbalances and Need for strengthening 
International Financial Arrangements; Re- 
port of the Subcommittee on International 
Exchanges and Payments . with In- 
dividual Views. Washington, GPO, 1961. 
Pp. 26. At head of title: 87th Cong., 1st. 
sess. Joint Committee print. 

The Subcommittee on International Exchange 
and Payments looked into and reported on the 
questions of “gold and _ balance-of-payments, 
mechanisms for international settlements and 
currency stabilization, and international mone- 
tary policies.” 


re ee ee eee 


Decisions of Umpire 


(Continued from page 921) 


party or as to breaches of agreement, and, as 
stated in many previous decisions, the statutory 
authorities under the Act should not concern 
themselves with the merit of a labour dispute. 


From the foregoing it can be seen that 
the insurance officer’s grounds of appeal are 
entirely in accordance with the established 
jurisprudence. 


I consequently decide to allow the insur- 
ance oOfficer’s appeal. 


Industrial Fatalities 


(Continued from page 884) 


tremes and explosions; 13 were caused by 
electric current; 3 by over-exertion; and 2 
were under the heading “miscellaneous acci- 
dents”. 

By province of occurrence, the largest 
number of fatalities, 87, was in Ontario. 
In British Columbia there were 46, in 
Alberta 27, and in Quebec 19. 

During the quarter, there were 69 fatali- 
ties in April, 82 in May and 81 in June. 
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LABOUR STATISTICS 


Tables A-1 to A-3—Labour Force 


Table B-1—Labour Income 


Tables C-1 to C-6—Employment, Hours and Earnings 


Tables D-1 to D-5—Employment Service Statistics 
Tables E-1 to E-4—Unemployment Insurance 
Tables F-1 and F-2—Prices 

Tables G-1 to G-4—Strikes and Lockouts 


Tables H-1 and H-2—Industrial Fatalities 





A—Labour Force 
TABLE A-1—REGIONAL DISTRIBUTION, WEEK ENDED SEPTEMBER 21, 1963 


(estimates in thousands) 


Sourcs: DBS Labour Force Survey 


ee SeSSoSSsSSSSSSSSon00aa[w—"n"=>$ 





Atlantic Prairie British 

Canada Region Quebec Ontario Region Columbia 
Pee wld DOULEE OLCE tetra niclelsle.cccteleiete/<iajeie =.0s 6,815 618 1,911 2,469 1,198 619 
IMerieeeciee trite tise a ccrecivies cet ss 4,891 463 | 1,383 1,738 864 443 
WiWoy eaves cara S.o.dls Bias OO. DOr encCee 1,924 155 528 731 334 176 
WAST Ovens andere stats ic atelelsieere s\ersi+ = 649 69 205 206 119 50 
OT SO} ea docs a0 SGU D DOOD oe ceae 879 93 293 280 148 65 
AA NOSIS sos oie nyausicialowsie!s) «lbin)e¥ekoseie.nnyene 3,038 252 862 5 en 4 517 280 
ORE Uis eu qc) Male 4 36 32 6y dao hon SS nemoe 2,036 183 503 773 369 208 
65 years and OVEr.).......500.5e85s- 213 21 48 83 45 16 
Iasi NOR7e Ws Jao aded doan snopes meoeoeoe 6,565 584 1,803 2,412 1,175 591 
WW Tob Soar co Ce OIn ee Sono foo Genres 4,699 432 1,298 1,699 846 424 
Vitoria tS.cn Je eorito oO Cone ene prot 1,866 152 505 713 329 167 
UELBR LUT C, Owe \-)- «f <-<inigfeiele 46 + 2-)° 706 39 140 173 334 20 
INGyrEragtnl ings) Boaneggoon SO OpRBOOE 5, 859 545 1,663 2,239 841 571 
Paral WOnKkerssn. a stk ocheinies<6 a 5,383 489 1 bo2 2,068 783 511 
Mien ee cere cee nico arses ies arate 3,726 352 1,071 1,420 523 360 
Women Penraea sci: ties oo nals 1,657 137 461 648 260 151 
Wnemployedsressene ccs tices tales «seis 250 34 108 57 23 28 
Mie tae merercre rere Es SSN ee 192 31 85 39 18 19 
WOME tee te cae ree cs kale were: 5's 58 * 23 18 * * 
Persons not in the Labour Force......... 5,711 649 1,694 1,897 931 540 
If eariee rae re a netstereate oo erecarntsls aro: clatece's 1,330 168 394 414 212 142 
WGI OTe tee ore fe nebo coisiaiateys ovete tonai 4,381 481 1,300 1,483 719 398 


*Less than 10,000. 
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TABLE A-2—AGE, SEX AND MARITAL STATUS, WEEK ENDED SEPTEMBER 21, 1963 
(estimates in thousands) 


Source: DBS Labour Force Survey 





20-64 years 


14-19 65 years 
— Total y aT 8 Men Women SES 
persons | Married | Other | Married | Other | Pet8ons 
Population 14 years of age and over!...... 12,526 1,931 3,643 962 3,702 915 1,343 
Labouriorceno aren ache eevee eee 6,815 649 3,524 832 954 648 PAB} 
Tieploeed # a ota ET St sts AN ne PRMD sc a 6,565 587 3,432 776 938 624 208 
Unemplovedusrsaspecaecctsee Min ate cece 250 62 92 56 16 19 a 
Notiindabourtorce;.cseeec eee oe eee 5,711 1,282 119 130 2,778 272 1,130 
Participation rate? 
FP 1963, DEPtenmiye4@ns leis. weasne ee eee aes 54.4 33.6 96.7 86.5 25.6 7073 15.9 
AUUSG Aaiet peer eet alae ice 56.1 45.0 97.1 90.6 24.2 70.2 ile 
Unemployment rate’ 
1963 goeptemlber 2ises.steaca- nee ees Seif 9.6 2.6 6.7 Ta 3.0 ‘s 
EAU EOL Wonoacens Oseonac rintonkeoe 3.8 8.4 2.7 Ue eG 3.0 ad 
EE eo eh Se oe BR ll al 


Excludes inmates of institutions, members of the armed services, Indians living on reserves and residents of the 
Yukon and Northwest Territories. 


©)The labour force as a percentage of the population 14 years of age and over. 
©)The unemployment as a percentage of the labour force. 
*Less than 10,000. 


TABLE A-3—UNEMPLOYED, WEEK ENDED SEPTEMBER 21, 1963 
(estimates in thousands) 


Source: DBS Labour Force Survey 


Se eee ee 
—__6O©60NMoOmpms$+S —=< —SsSsSsS09mmm93M9m9aSS 


— September August | September 

1963 1963 1962 

ee ee ee Se ee 
Potel unemployed : v7 3,07 eae <n de A VO a ee 250 270 260 
On temporary layoff up'to. 80 dayetue. eee . fetes. 0. nc ee Oe 13 18 13 
Without work and seeking work. «oc, S06: candy ees ests Me 237 252 247 
Seckang till-timie! works, capac vaio la Recor an dis ia en ee 227 239 237 
Deeking part-time Worl. .d.iden Soa hs oes oe NE. oh 10 13 10 
Neekingwunder 1 monthizd, i opuleetitsts wale... oth eee, : 87 75 90 
Decking t-3: month. Pet cc. Sud. het. os bea Oc ee 79 95 77 
peekings4 0 niontlis. fic \ tee ere ne ae eo nail Weeks ee 27 30 30 
Seeking*more than 6 months..c. eos... akc oct eek 44 52 50 
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Year and 
Month 


1958—Total.... 
1959—Total.... 
1960—Total.... 
1961—Total.... 
1962—Total.... 


October...... 


1958—Total.... 
1959—Total.... 
1960—Total.... 
1961—Total.... 
1962—Total.... 


August..... 


October.... 
November... 
December... 


B—Labour Income 


TABLE B-1—ESTIMATES OF LABOUR INCOME, BY INDUSTRY 
Nore: Monthly and quarterly figures may not add to annual totals because of rounding. 
($ Millions) 


Source: Dominion Bureau of Statistics 

















Monthly Totals Quarterly Totals® 
Trans- 
i portation, . inance | Supple- 
rer anu- Storage Construc-| Publi cd cia tame sae Ss 
Mining facturing one Forestry on - ape Trade |(including}| tary She 
Communi- Govern- | Labour 
cation @) ment) | income 
527 4,823 1, 685 270 1,317 307 2,360 4,303 727 | 16,521 
552 5, 096 1,785 288 1,279 332 2,528 4,652 743 | 17,459 
560 5, 246 1, 810 326 1,214 348 2,640 5,099 795 | 18,251 
554 5,404 1,861 285 1,224 362 2,740 5,596 824 | 19,068 
570 5, 808 1,910 306 1,326 384 | 2,884 6,079 867 | 20,359 
..| 49.4 490.4 EGO | evade: carmecPell oe ercva ict one oll eae state Roos al eialevess op ceel | MISHA Coton nee peer 1,738.0 
Be 49.1 496.1 166.8 85.8 403.5 99.6 726.5 1,518.9 220.1 11, 753.5 
Sol eee 503.9 Ie er Ro tai Eo i RC iced cc INCRE Sea I eC ol (at Pe cara eal (a a ../1, 780.5 
ie 47.9 498.9 LGB 2 ays comratter sash take afore: acgace later svete, oie tn! aveval Sa craic Mtetetaesb ater ctata lis nderreraners 1,764.8 
pollens 6 495.2 162.0 86.1 336.0 99.5 | 750.6 | 1,556.8 | 221.4 1,748.0 
Pelee 00 481.5 » Ee ge MR ie) (Se ey tn Mr Me ee) Pog Ry eh 1,692.5 
0) pe BD 484.4 Wf ead el er niall IS Oe Ochoa i see aera (eco Ee en oS Gatien ck 1,699.4 
aa 47.8 488.7 157.6 68.0 272.8 97.2 | 731.9 1,603.0 | 222.1 {1,699.8 
soi ea) 493.9* Ese WS oor aR bo Aner re oe eee ohn ehbe aouon codng anagnous Y, 744.1% 
eet 00 503.2 il) RE ae ete bre ces ow [rr mete non ee opie toned oSaatan cae 1,746.8 
Peo. 514.9 165.7 68. 6* 345.0* 102.5*| 763.7*| 1,668.8*| 228.1*/1, 807.9 
..| 49.2 523.0 ICC I ne eocdal ie, aE oral (3.5 cena Posen Gc OnOE el cacao , 
.-| 49.9 509.5 ICDA | etn ell 4 25 aap eel nceb yr ebrmel Domeemorl ebcopaan ol sebeaoSe 1, 830.2 
ee a eS ee ee ee eS ee 
Seasonally Adjusted 
i I a eae eee ee ee eS ee 
527 4,823 1,685 270 1,317 307 2,360 4,303 727 | 16,521 
552 5,096 1,785 288 1,279 332 2,528 4, 652 743 | 17,459 
560 5, 246 1,810 326 1,214 348 | 2,640 5, 099 795 | 18,251 
554 5, 404 1,861 285 1,224 362 2,740 5,596 824 | 19,068 
570 5, 808 1,910 306 1,326 384 2, 884 6,079 867 | 20,359 
..| 48.4 486.4 JUSS gl | cae Soren See ls 58 oe Rae ih nda Sele Soe Scopiae diaeoob Coase Dosancsc 1,703.6 
ae 48.1 487.3 159.7 79.3 332.5 97.0 | 724.9 1,532.4 | 218.2 |1,709.2 
Kel Gehees) 489.8 GONE bin deo s Hdl ns eon Geil Gena poe o-cc odor ollniccs > racn algo mop oo. 1 Palese 
an 47.6 491.5 TITY) | ee el ape anal edocs Bob) Poked ol boooRecse aio e.6.35 5. 1,722.8 
47.4 494.3 160.6 74.0 334.8 99.4 | 733.6 | 1,558.6 | 220.4 |1,728.7 
46.8 494.3 TIGA So See nel GGA ann Som eogoc bea an oon SOP dl peac> oop bn sodo0 3 1,730.1 
Safe ead 499.5 1s) | ee |S Se cae Ay Sacco ta Oca ah area 1,771.4 
Ties 48.7 500.6 164.6 77.4 348.4 99.8 | 751.7 1,615.7 225.4*|1, 768.8 
Palen eG 503.3* GAS S Tere rete ereM teye tec ote oil re arabe esters silictaretarerer shoal ckeresietone! s1ob>" [snake ete, opets t; i720" 
aa) ehdate 508.7 TIARA oe eI 0) oe ae CA ogo a aacranion ap ol se Sapna 1,789.8 
ee 48.0 510.7 164.7 (heleet fae 346.7* 102.7*| 763.6*| 1,638.2*) 227.9 {1,794.6 
..| 48.2 508.8 NPL) Acaks eels ooton one dm bagel Seen dno dsoe o SuaoouOon mM panos ae 1,799.8 
..| 48.8 507.3 TURD Nie ee in i) ocr eS Nea Aad oto ra da.a| Sa ocunun om lrsontisor 1,779.5 


@) Quarterly figures are entered opposite the middle month of the quarter but represent quarterly totals. 


(2) Includes post office wages and salaries. 
(3) Figures in this column are for total labour income, Canada, but are not totals of the figures in the remaining 
columns of this table, as figures for labour income in Agriculture, Fishing and Trapping are not shown. 


*Revised. 


+Preliminary. 
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C—Employment, Hours and Earnings 


Tables C-1 to C-3 are based on reports from employers having 15 or more employees; 
at July 1963 employers in the principal non-agricultural industries reported a total 
employment of 3,046,230. Tables C-4 and C-5 are based on reports from a somewhat 
smaller number of firms than Tables C-1 to C-3. They relate only to wage-earners for 
whom statistics of hours of work are also available whereas Tables C-1 to C-3 relate 
to salaried employees as well as to all wage-earners in the reporting firms. 


TABLE C-1—EMPLOYMENT, PAYROLLS AND WEEKLY WAGES AND SALARIES 
Source: Employment and Payrolls, DBS 





Industrial Composite) Manufacturing 
ser eS ageirane 
1949-100 — 
Year and Month -_—_ ne —_——___—_—_——_| Average 
Average Wag ae Average Weekly 
Paploy Weekly da Eniploy- Weekly Wages 
t Wages Salaries ment Wages and 
Ter and and Salaries 
Salaries Salaries 
Averages 
LY MN, Betc.c Reece on Te he an ee 122.6 158.1 67.93 115.8 159.1 69.94 
1958 3 Fates cetane cite Orsi devaie crocs re 117.9 163.9 70.43 109.8 165.3 72.67 
LODO a cles cre Phnnead eves ee aire mete 119.7 171.0 73.47 111.1 172.5 75.84 
LOGO 5222S ee, ce oe ee ee eee tke 118.7 176.5 75.83 109.5 177.8 78.19 
LOG ts cease aL eee ee 118.1 181.8 78.11 108.9 183.6 80.73 
1962— 
Dui grote. ee Shih ce ae 125.8 188.3 80.90 115.5 189.1 83.13 
AUQUSE $., Af iicsidt fatiae de ees oe 127.0 188.1 80.80 117.6 187.9 82.62 
Septemiber.s..eiaca.s cot. aie coon 126.5 189.5 81.40 117.6 190.8 83.91 
Octobens: swiss eee 125.4 189.9 81.57 115.9 191.8 84.34 
NOVEIMDERS: ...6K St. Peat Lee 124.3 189.8 81.53 114.7 192.3 84.55 
Deceniber. 4...) soccate carocbeno eae 120.2 182.6 78.45 110.9 183.6 80.71 
1963— 
ANU ce cceca ees OPS 117.8 190.6 81.80 111.6 193.5 85.09 
He Drulaty: eros ek uaaiee face 117.4 192.9 82.87 11272 194.2 85.41 
Marlee onesie oa eee 117.7 193.1 82.96 112.8 195.5 85.95 
7.4) 0) | eet aren. ok ener rae rare SEO a 119.3 194.4 83.53 1IS7 197.2 86.72 
Miaiy Feu tcc eae as ener A Ree 123.6 194.8 83.69 116.3 197.4 86.80 
LUBG *h: cc oe eats eee ae eee 127-5 194.7 83.64 118.9 196.2 86.29 
UN T hcarnetoateh eine: calc ae eee 127.9 194.0 83.34 116.8 194.3 85.42 
mE SL ee Pe ee Eee aaa ee ene 2 et gee 2 


“Includes (1) Forestry (chiefly logging), (2) Mining (including milling), quarrying and oil wells, (3) Manufacturing, 
(4) Construction, (5) Transportation, storage and communication, (6) Public utility operation, (7) Trade, (8) Finance, 
amenenCS en estate and (9) Service (mainly hotels, restaurants, laundries, dry cleaning plants, business and recrea- 
tional service). 


*Revised. 
{Preliminary. 
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TABLE C-2—AREA SUMMARY OF EMPLOYMENT AND AVERAGE WEEKLY WAGES 
AND SALARIES 


(1949100) (The latest figures are subject to revision) 


Source: Employment and Payrolls, DBS 


Area 





Provinces 


DNV eit (vernal | An) Gl eps he Mverey ci cpenat <a co veseioieim Gie-e'at- «ae crbisjovesel= 
Princerks GQ WaALOelslanClan.. pele ti lehe=injos ire iolc'= olor aisieie <a 5 
iNemansliwiiee a Goa sean Vode Omoadiad GeO Sane ae oor ar 
IN (Gaul BUTE Ge ean DESDE OMBS Ue ao oes Gem ioe SanGe 


RTH GRP ONTEN SPLINTS ch ace SiG OD ABOU pe Tee a a 
Alberta (including Northwest Territories)........... 
British Columbia (including Yukon)................. 


COPTT OTE ES os Wine. tis Same eee eo a en ea cee ee 


ONC CONE ee oi are A clad cio dace ole Gciarnates es o's 
STH AICTIN Ac 5 otc Gnd RR Beicicumie eR cs ta icieec seis ice acca 
Gihicoutimi=-JOMQUICTON sae «1 = «hots e + eee witts lee 210 oie 
Ge OGs. tel cacle Samora nine oa en Sennen s chai eee 
Gierloroo le mente iciete cataterate o's wiz nleiere etetes ois) okerssaremahcys' «6% 
SA winiran ee lic slate ites in Gea ee ens se oedels anes 
Tee LEU. CLS nels cities Hele o:ecc srele siesin'e Dasiside wien a nc 
IPyarbauanto neh pene. PARP ee obo Oo Suc Ser scroicnon 
IN gyri etl oy Ao cna geo OHO Dn ORO e OUNCE Sonica conc 
Oy ee ELL Set certs vats cra) ein la hs Olatolela late «aba vetant ores 6re 
Wigston yan cies Sate lores vrais Bees ncaeie yo se WS sa oes 
Peterborough.........ccceescsccceecseeeersesececees 


LT OMGOL 1 eee cis Sedareteis <a ais eho eiete ys sisieie aeiererciee 
Hamilton 
SERiGat MAIN OS ameter hereterseverel cia lates: seit) e1s/a\n1s)o0 atera\e\vie 
Niagara Falls..2......2000cseccecscccesene ee ceereees 
PRAT EL ONC Meee ee wile aero sr aust staletolre cers a eo slain ele es 


aT SOL Meee teh rarcte ose tanevslols:c ahs ci Gietslatel aisinip oieielsivlnre ibs 


CAL CALY dc ee he tinte Pieris ak onda tase phases ee ees 
NAT COULV. GE ie tn oo ING sic de ethontiei sale = 12's velsiarereiais «2 
WALA Wold ols epic elo ct on SOD och Shoe Geb. DOM Oc. an 





Employment Index Numbers 


July 


1963 


June 
1963 


Average Weekly Wages 


July 
1963 


and Salaries 


June 
1963 





NICO ST ROH WN CN RMI WAODODUNMNODONWRANATOR EH AMO HP POD 


149.2 


— 
> 
oa 
bo O10 CODD WO CON AWE WNITONN MORAN OEP NEE PPD TWONADN 


a Se ee ee ae 
ee 
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TABLE C-3—INDUSTRY SUMMARY OF EMPLOYMENT AND AVERAGE WEEKLY 
WAGES AND SALARIES 


(1949=100) (The latest figures are subject to revision) 
Source: Employment and Payrolls, DBS 
Norte: Information for other industries is given in Employment and Payrolls 








Average Weekly Wages 











Employment and Salaries 
Industr 
x July June July July June July 
1963 1963 1962 1963 1963 1962 
$ $ $ 
Mining eee ae Se. oi ee ee 118.2 117.3 121.2 101.95 101.39 98.76 
Metal’mining? Secs eee ee ee 130.8 129.8 136.7 102.96 102.32 100.10 
olla hiee Peete oie Cone ac Se or. Teme Soe eee 67.4 67 Z oes Te ie a nae af 
|e gal 28 eek Ct RE OR Coca coi dat ai AB 189.7 187 : ; 

Fucks nae AESPRPSA CYS Se 2 GO, ASN been Sat elven, Seat 83.1 82.5 84.3 108.31 107.61 104.36 
CLOTH I ae sect EE AEE a = ae eae ee ae Seno NN 38.7 39.0 39.7 82.09 78.90 80.43 
Oilland naturalegageesasaty th ee, oe ee 2 264.3 260.0 266.5 123.96 125.17 118.95 

Non=mietal eet sh teen: oe. cee eee ee 164.3 163.3 159.3 88.91 88.84 84,81 

nufacturing | hse Leh. ck 116.8 118.9 115.5 85.42 86.29 83.13 
ADM. nee Ss ihe otters Sa: Se ese ee eae ee 119.7 124.2 118.3 92.18 93.05 89.54 

NNon-durableg@oodstsas-naee se eee oe 114.4 114.4 113.1 79.50 80.14 77.52 

Hood.and beverages 4s. oie... 4. omen. be 124.7 124.0 126.7 74.14 75.68 72.26 
Meatiproducts tems... eae ee oe oer 138.9 138.5 137.6 85.61 86.92 82.96 
Canned and preserved fruits and vegetables 148.5 114.4 148.7 58.38 64.10 57.09 
Graminillproduciseena mete eee ee nae 93.3 93.2 100.9 83.98 83.69 83.94 
Bread and other bakery products................ 115.1 115.5 113.4 72.79 74.50 70.28 
Distiled/andimaltiliquorsscee cee. ee 98.6 98.7 100.4 106.76 107.86 101.55 

Tobacco and tobacco products..................... 80.0 83.8 81.7 90.12 88.61 86.55 

Rubber products) :: 54.8 -. ase ek eee! 474 1h 105.6 88.50 89.56 85.96 

Leatheriproducts:: 298 a eee tL eee. 87.7 87.9 88.9 56.75 57.15 55.53 
Boots and shoes (except rubber)...... 20 93.7 97.1 55.26 54.96 54.14 
Other leather prodiletes. 3.4...7..a03...24. .@.l... Chan Hifoas 74.2 60.05 61.96 58.80 

Textile products (except clothing)...... auf 85.1 81.6 67.29 68.35 65.79 
Cotton yarn and broad woven goods.. 5 74.1 71.9 63.36 65.16 61.38 
Woollentgoods:. §:: S548. se. Sent) EES. 0 64.2 63.1 62.98 63.44 62.08 
Synthetic textiles and silk....................... ait 98.0 91.5 73.84 74.89 72.07 

@lothing (textile'anditur):...2..5.08!., 1. 5 Be. Ah 94.4 91.7 52.49 52.55 51.63 
Men'siclothingf -0-aaen). sae. te or eee 8 99.3 94.6 51.39 51.32 49.84 
Women’ sictothitig ese. 4c. F,0UT h Re. A 98.8 97.2 53.03 52.79 53.88 
Knit poodset.. ¥.0 Sere ke es 9 10.1 73.6 52.47 52.66 50.23 

Wood producté..: 2. he. te dae: tk eee: 2 114.4 114.7 73.94 74.80 71.10 
Saw andiplaning millet: ; 08. fy. bo ee. sf 118.7 119.4 75.98 77.42 72.63 
Boraiture: 20>... 8 ee ae oe ea) eee 4 119.9 116.7 71.67 70.88 70.02 
Other wood products.34., ).2 .Sukes.. /). 4b whem. 4 81.9 86.7 65.15 66.69 63.22 

Paper products. .:6;.2.ae <2 dertott hit AY eee 9 131.3 129.9 101.42 101.46 98.72 
Bulp and paper mills. je 3.4. .3.h88 <5. Belek. Bo eh 131.0 108.68 109.19 106.11 

Cher paperpro duchy es a. ae eee ee .6 130.2 127.3 83.36 82.69 80.49 

Printing, publishing and allied industries 5 127.5 126.2 92.99 93.19 90.61 

ironvand stecliproducis oe... e eet eee i3 ale 111.8 97.60 97.78 95.75 
Agriculturalamplements... 4d. oe ee .0 72.4 58.7 103.09 101.15 100.39 
Fabricated and structural steel.................. 13 152.7 164.7 99.92 100.99 96.34 
Hardwatt atid toolse aes eRe ee 13 116.6 109.6 85.09 86.21 82.70 
Heating and cooking appliances.................. 8 105.3 108.7 85.58 85.97 82.97 
Trom-castingsy.< 5. ae e 5. oe wet... bom eee es 6 104.1 97.5 92.66 91.91 90.79 
Machinery, industrial machinery................ .3 137.6 124.3 92.52 93.55 91.89 

rimaryiron- and steele ccd 8 ie... 4) Bees 9 133.9 129.2 112.70 112.45 108.73 
Sheet metal products....... 33 123.7 123.0 96.02 95.94 96.38 
ire andiwiré prodictas...... P.eai......2.2.4... a2 117.4 112.9 96.24 98.59 95.31 

“Transportation equipment.................¢.2..... .6 116.7 101.5 99.25 100.57 95.25 
Aircraft Had parts st Be. 1.0 S84. 1 kee D Pet 251.5 100.40 101.78 96.92 
Motor vehicles, VAs ob. ses De cee. .0 129.1 80.1 124.47 115.64 112.28 
Motor vehicle parts and accessories.............. .8 132.5 93.1 94.00 94,51 90.94 
Railroad and rolling stock equipment............ £2) 62.7 Ole2 89.45 89.44 85.93 
Shipbuilding and repairing...................... call 149.8 146.2 94.44 94.09 90.34 

Non-ferrous metal products........................ fo 129.3 129.9 98.41 97.72 95.11 
pluminum producte:.11 tet. s . epohee eeent ee aS 146.7 148.8 94.79 93.95 91.93 
Brass and"copper products: 0 ee ee ao 110.0 105.6 93.76 92.49 90.26 

-- Omehing And we hning sees Seon ee, all 141.4 147.3 108.32 107.52 104.02 

Electrical apparatus and supplies...... A!) 155.3 149.6 90.88 91.49 88.95 

eavy electrical machinery..................... -5 117.4 110.9 99.05 99.48 97.00 
Telecommunication AGT cotecodnodsadcon 20 279.9 270.6 87.19 87.84 86.62 

Non-metallic mineral products.................... A 160.6 157.8 91.16 91.77 88.39 
Clavroductaw a tet eas Os a ee 6 92.7 98.3 81.69 82.53 78.45 
Glass and glass products........................ o2 182.3 169.2 85.53 87.27 82.76 

Products of petroleumyand-coal..2.,-2).2.......... 4 144.4 144.2 125.45 127.04 120.51 
Petroleum refining and products...... 4 146.3 146.0 126.63 128.33 121.76 

Chemical DEOCUCTO Ye ea ee ee v2 138.4 136.3 101.35 101.28 98.70 
Medicinal and pharmaceutical preparations...... A 125.6 122.0 90.19 90.40 85.72 
eds alkalie’‘and ealtsce es 22. eek 6 ee 5 164.7 165.8 112.46 112.96 109.55 
Other chemical productsse. ch.c6esiomee alee 9 135.3 13dieo 100.61 100.34 98.54 

Miscellaneous manufacturing industries....., 23 52a 144.8 74.98 75.52 73.36 

‘Construction............ gia Pease hacer rats Me 138.3 133.7 144.5 91.33 90.63 87.21 
Building and general engineering...... 134.3 129.6 140.4 97.70 96.41 93.96 
Highways, bridges and streets.................... 145.0 140.3 151.3 81.63 81.86 76.73 

Electric and motor transportation................. 146.2 147.3 141.7 87.89 89.19 85.47 

PCR VICO err sine O rowenta So oe 175.1 173.7 164.3 58.40 58.49 56.56 
Hotels and restaurants. elas fore, Sy erat ater MS aie Oe 152.8 150.3 146.0 44.62 44.22 42.75 
Laundries and dry cleaning plants................. 140.9 142.1 132.7 51.61 52.51 49.54 


Industrial composite.............................. 127.5 127.5 125.8 83.34 83.64 86.90 
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TABLE C-4—HOURS AND EARNINGS IN MANUFACTURING, BY PROVINCE 
(Hourly Rated Wage-Earners) 
Source: Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings DBS 
Nore: Information on hours and earnings by cities is obtainable from Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings, DBS 


(The latest figures are subject to revision) 


ee ee 
ee Oee—e—e—eSSSsSsSsSsSsS9ma9(_ DqoOaVao_—— 








Average Hours Worked Average Hourly Earnings* 
July June July July June July 
1963 1963 1962 1963 1963 1962 
$ $ $ 
INewrounc amc metas eisee © «0 orale ore estas 41.1 46,1 39.8 1,54 1.48 Altay 
IN WON LEONE bk fio» oe AGIOS oe hac Abie 40.9 41.8 41.4 aloes 1.65 1.61 
News brunsiwicCkaetn ser 0G ssh ger oe ep 42.0 41.2 42.1 1.60 To0 1.61 
PCO aa vee ork caer ie o> felt apes 0 41,3 41.3 41.6 1.75 Teil 1.70 
(OMiNE hoa SomGAtae oboe Con Ene oon oe oe 40.9 41,1 41.1 2,02 2.04 1.96 
IManitOba secre: sie ces teacte na.< aay 40.2 40.5 40.2 1.82 1.81 1.78 
Sa akcATCHe Wille crac cle ce csi srcia ste o'etelays 39.0 39.7 38.9 2.02 2.02 1.98 
Alberta (includes Northwest Territories) 39.5 40.4 40.2 2.02 2.04 1.98 
British Columbia (includes Yukon Ter- 
TICOBY) eee cee eerie cieis cee pe <rars obs) clehets\ = 37.9 38.4 37.8 2.37 2.36 2.27 


SS Se eS eee ee eee a ee REECE 


* Includes shift differential, premium pay for overtime, pay for paid holidays, pay for paid sick leave if paid through 
payroll but not if paid under insurance plan, incentive bonus but not annual bonus, 
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TABLE C-5—-HOURS AND EARNINGS, BY INDUSTRY 
(Hourly-Rated Wage-Earners) 
Source: Man Hours and Hourly Earnings, DBS 
(The latest figures are subject to revision) 











Average Weekly Average Hourly Average Weekly 
Hours Earnings Wages 
r ee 
pce, July | June | July | July | June | July | July | June July 
1963 | 1963 | 1962 | 1963 | 1963 | 1962 | 1963 1963 | 1962 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 
MUNDI See Fe. Se gergaeic se oss, ne E Roe ne oe 42.3 | 41.7 | 41.8 | 2.24] 2.24] 2.19 | 94.50 | 93.22 | 91.57 
Rigen miniters dink, eee. bee 41.9] 41.5] 41.7] 2.32] 2.32 | 2.98 | 97.33 | 96.491 95.04 
GrOLG Rese er vac ctacin tae cite aac Racer 42'.9') 42.0) 42.3}. 1781 P82: igo. 1651 060 | vOLe0 ula 74. 33 
@thermetal 708 sedewsa emesis Poeun 41.5 | 41.3] 41.5 | 2.52] 2.52] 2.47 |104.51 1103.94 | 102.55 
PUES Pen Pinan acces Cae ee hicle oe eee a2, 41.2)) Ale) 210i io 2. 1 08) 80572) Ryall Seotle 
(CLOG tips iy rele Aemet te tet ele gy EMR one into 43.9] 41.2] 42.7] 1.83 | 1.85 | 1.84 | 80.42 176.10] 78.76 
Oilandina tural gas eesnecce ee teeter 40.8} 41.3] 39.2 | 2.55 | 2.54] 2.51 1104.22 |104.81 | 98.43 
DIGS OE 018) Os Renee Aut d- ec Cr Ech SAS Mee as 43.2 | 42.8] 42.8] 2.05 | 2.03] 1.94] 88.48 | 86.97 82.91 
Manufacturing. 7c dai eo ee 40.8 | 40.9) 41.0] 1.93] 1.94] 1.87 | 78.57 | 79.641 76.72 
ID Urable goods. us... .tore ean tee ee 41.38) 41.4) 41.4] 2.09) 2.11] 2.02 | 86.10 | 87.30] 83.85 
INon-durdislelgoods...: is on once 40.2} 40.5.) 4055.) 1.'78°) 1.79 | 9.73") '71.72.-1°72.99 Vero 18 
Hoodsand beveragess.fisaecn.e..c ccc eae 40.9 | 41.3 | 40.7 | 1.65.]° 1,67. 11.62 | 67.25 1°69.15 165.94 
Megitiproducts ieac-tottcnlccntacten retin 41.5] 41.9] 40.5] 1.98] 1.99] 1.94] 82.10 | 83.37] 78.55 
Canned and preserved fruits and vegetables.| 39.0} 37.6 | 39.6] 1.30] 1.43] 1.26] 50.51 54.01 | 49.97 
Gramaniliproductss).< soe se eee 42.6} 42.2] 42.8) 1.86] 1.87] 1.85 | 79.12 | 78.771 79.19 
Bread and other bakery products.......... 41.7 | 42.1] 41.9] 1.64] 1.65] 1.54 | 68.25 | 69.341 64.67 
Distilledstiquorsae een. on erie 40.1] 42.8) 39.2] 2.29 | 2.28] 2.15 | 91.85 | 97.44] 84.98 
Maltvquorsiasaccocmet acne er tee 40.4} 40.1) 40.3] 2.44] 2.48] 2.33 | 98.65 | 99.401 93.70 
Tobacco and tobacco products............... 38.6 | 38.6 40.1 7A hes |i PE fall PUVA Netees Gisvall AB LIS 81.09 
tb ber prodvcis essa nen ee nae 41.2 | “41.8 41-3.) 2500 1i22, OO | 09-941 182. bY. isa (47 a1 
heather products: iret. tc eae are 39.2 | 39.2] 40.4] 1.32] 1.83 | 1.27} 51.51 | 51.98] 51.15 
Boots and shoes (except rubber)............ 39.7 | 39.0] 41.0 1,28 1.28 1,22 | 50.72 | 50.06 | 50.20 
Other leather products..................0.- 38.0] 39.6] 38.9] 1.40] 1.42] 1.37 | 53.30 | 56.31 | 53.40 
Textile products (except clothing)............ 41.3 42.1 41.7 1.46 1.46 1.41 | 60.29 | 61.58 | 58.89 
Cotton yarn and broad woven goods....... 39.9} 40.9] 39.0) 1.47] 1.48] 1.44 | 58.77 | 60.73 | 56.33 
Woollenscoods 5:4. ater ete cee 42.1] 42.9] 43.2] 1.85] 1.35] 1.31 | 56.87} 57.91 | 56.51 
Synthetic textiles and silk................. 42.0 | 42.6] 43.0] 1.57] 1.57] 1.50] 65.86 | 67.01 | 64.45 
Clothing (textile and fur)...........000.0000.. el | oles aloseon | sle26 1.26 | 1.22 | 47.63 | 47.17 | 46.65 
Meniaclothing epee se eee eke ae Ohl! Mola a cote 1.25 | 1.25] 1.20] 46.89 | 46.82 | 45.29 
Wormenisiclothings..c..ee erred eee 35.9 | 384.5] 36.7] 1.38] 1.36] 1.32 | 49.501 46.94 | 48.59 
IKinitig Gods wereana: ssn aee elcid ee 40.5 | 40.8) 40.7] 1.17] 1.17] 1.13 | 47.54 | 47.68 | 45.80 
Wood products: Ss. areeeccee eee 41.1 AO) Alea AT 1.72 | 1.64 | 70.43 | 71.30 | 67.79 
Saw and planing mills...................... 40.4] 41.1] 40.7] 1.82] 1.83] 1.73 | 73.52 | 75.04} 70.43 
PHI ture hey. ierkik aes deere ee ee 42.6} 42.1) 42.9] 1.56] 1.55] 1.51 | 66.35 | 65.36] 64.81 
Other wood products..............eccseee. 42.3} 43.2] 42.4] 1.41 1.42 | 1.37 | 59.72 | 61.48 | 58.20 
Paperprodivte.c2 60 i kas. cangceue, pen eee 41.8}. 41.8] 41.8] 2.29} 2.299] 2,24 | 95.81 | 93.71 | 93.63 
-7 | 42.0] 41.7] 2.46] 2.46 | 2.41 [102.87 /103.33 | 100.78 
<5) meee tye e420) ce Common ei 1576) | 76226017520 73.99 
-4] 38.5] 38.9] 2.40] 2.39] 2.30 | 92.11 | 92.03 | 90.54 
4) 41.4) 4108) °2.25:)'-2.25 | 2.10 |103.78, | 993217 1.61.93 
-O} 41.31 42.01 2.34] 2.34] 2.19 | 96.12 | 96.34] 99.14 
A} 41.9 | 41.1] 2.91 9.99 109.99 | 91:43. |l03 990s 97 87 
-7| 48.1] 42.6] 1.87] 1.87] 1.80 | 79.94 | 80.46 | 76.67 
-9 |) 41.2] 41.8] 1.90] 1.91] 1.85 | 77.77 | 78.57 | 77.53 
-9 | 41.4] 42.3] 2.12 | 2.13 2.07 | 88.95 | 88.18 | 987.71 
-5/ 41.8] 42.3] 2.10] 2.10] 2.04 | 87.31 | 87.80 | 96.40 
-1 |) 40.7 | 40.4] 2.67] 2.67] 2.59 {109.82 1108.81 | 104.62 
8 | 419.) 42,79 2.97% 9.47 1919.08) 001 77.100, ooLieia oT 
-6 | 42.3} 42.0] 2.18] 2.19] 2.16 | 90.96 | 92.74] 90.81 
0} 41.3.) 40.64 2:23.11 9.99 } 09.47 1:91.43, 194.50 18.88 34 
-6 | 40.9] 40.4] 2.23] 2.93 |<2.13 | 90.54 | 91.08 41> 86.04 
-8) 42.5 | 41.6] 2.57] 2.52 | 2.48 |112.43 1107.24 | 1092 95 
-8| 40.7 |~ 40°56) 2.13 1) 2.19 |22.04 |/87.13, | 89.00. 18-29 ihe 
-5 | 40.5] 39.9] 2.17] 2.17 | 2.10 | 85.77 | 87.80 | 83 93 
-3| 41.2] 40.6] 2.261 2.26] 2.20 | 93.41 | 93.951 99.13 
al 40.7 | 40.9] 2.24] 2.25] 2.18 | 92.28 | 91.56] 89.06 
Oras 3 424 Oe 09g AOL 1.92 | 84.43 | 83.01 | 81.17 
2] 41.5) 41.5} 2.12 | 2.10 | 2.07 | 89.37 |°87.90 85.90 
8} 40.2} 40.3] 2.50] 2.52] 2.43 1102.02 101.52 | 97.97 
7 | 40.8] 41.0] 1.95] 1.95! 1.91 | 79.10 79.54 | 78.09 
-1] 41.3 | 41.2 | 2.18] 2.19] 2.14] 89.70 | 90.29 | 88 05 
.2{ 40.2) 40.81 1.73) 1.73 | 1,72 | 69.64 69.69 | 70.33 
BNL CONIC IE reer ter tka rd er. cree eee 40.4] 40.7] 39.0] 2.00] 2.021 1.93 | 80.82 820382 |) 75.17 
WV IS OIERL ONTO: cn foe te tvs nee ee 43.2) 4k. 8:| 42.7") 2.91 5-9 381 Bo 0 lor ae 91.23 | 90.62 
Miscellaneous electrical products........... AQT OTN Ta |n 412 1.84 1.85 LISL ioe ene One 74.49 
*Non-metallic mineral products............... 43.3 43.6] 43.6 1.97 1.98 1,92 | 85.56 | 86.12 83.65 
Clay produetmsig, wen witwieees tn ees 41.8) 42.8 ( 42.64) 91.7948 4.79 144, 7a |o74aces 76.51 | 73.93 
Glass and glass products................... 40.4 41.0 | 40.9 1.98 | 2.00 1.88 | 80.06 | 82.03 76.79 
Products of petroleum and coal............... 41.8 42.2 42.0 | 2.72] 2.76 2.63 /113.63 |116.63 | 110.56 
Chemical products.ee es. 5.. Fist oee ead snore sie 40.7 40.9 41,1 2.19 2.18 | 2.12 1) 89.09 }%89) 21 87.03 
Medicinal and pharmaceutical preparations.| 39.7 40.0 | 38.9 1.70 P70 1.61 | 67.34 | 68.09 62.53 
Acids, alkalis and salts... suite cries PEs VMN 40.3 40.6 41.1 2.52 | 2.51 2.42 1101.28 |101.96 99.39 
Miscellaneous manufacturing industries....... 41.1 AD 2i|! tale 1.59 1.60 | 1.55 | 65.34 | 65.82 | 63.86 
Professional and scientific equipment...... 40.0 | 40.2 40.2 1.96 1,95 esi vk: yl DE 74.86 
Construction............ uslebeia cra sis, aur eee es 42.4] 41.9] 42.6] 2.11] 2.111 2.04 89.39 | 88.36 | 85.56 
Building and general engineering.............. 41.2 40.4 41.2 | 2.31 2.32 2.23 | 95.18 | 93.68 | 92.00 
Highways, bridges and streets............... 44.6) 44.5] 43.41 1.77] 1.78] 1.70 | 79.07 79.07 | 73.96 
Electrical and motor transportation........_ 43.9 | 44.4) 43.4] 2.03 | 2.01 | 1.97 88.97 | 89.23 | 85.32 
OL VICC. oie pe enh ott eh, en sae ney 38.4 | 38.0] 38.6] 1.12] 1.13 | 1.68 43.15 | 43.04 | 41.69 
Hotels and restaurants. Sais agen era eae icles niet 38.4] 37.6] 38.4] 1.08] 1.09] 1.04 | 41.48 40.88 | 39.89 
Laundries and dry cleaning plants............ 40.2 | 40.0] 40.2] 1.08] 1.09] 1.04 | 43.40 43.49 | 41.90 


* Durable manufactured goods industries. 
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TABLE C-6—EARNINGS AND HOURS OF HOURLY RATED 
WAGE EARNERS IN MANUFACTURING 


Source: Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings, DBS 





ee eeeeeeeoEoooaoooaoaooaaeeeeEeeEEaBaBDDQn>9SSS—0—@—@—@—@=—@$@S SS 


Period 





Mont hitvAneragenl Gowers eile <<! ccc c clave tleteiniete 
MontalysArverage LODO ucts cilsicisles otee's cee melelenie late 
Manthily A weramelQ00 seco at cis 8. orto cists iene ev 
Montidiveasverdteer! UG lean i tetess rosie ssl rts tis es 
Month yeAwerage 1902 ne cite ccilsetellciciletvie/s ss ies s1s1~ 


Last Pay Period in: 

DOD bUiealiys erele ett te vave oh «sav aver=)ctevese’s) sxa'ece telshetel eye ci< ern, ciete 
UATE IE aaa dodo tthe ima bon SCOURS BEBO MeaOO ae: 
Soptemibere rene tee eeiceenc teats aie scee. ster 
CLO DORM iar aes see Sea esse Ree elas 
IN(e Nidal OY eras Ai cus c tohno GO CSO oo Be ROB OIGIOL 
IDG aren oe)e Gas Ga bbiscud Gomounbn ab cipaeeae aoc 


OER. TEROTA Ts nde. 0d Geen oDE edu Un DOOD OCCOpOrE uae 


Index Number of 
Average Weekly 


Hours Average Average wt 
Worked Weekly Weekly Wages (1949=100) 
Per Week | Earnings Wages Cuvier 1949 
Dollars Dollars 
$ $ 

40.2 1.66 66.77 160.0 127eu 
40.7 1.72 70.16 168.1 132.8 
40.4 1.78 71.96 172.4 134.5 
40.6 1.83 74,27 177.9 tie 
40.7 1,88 76.55 183.4 140.1 
41.0 1.87 76.72 183.8 139.9 
41.0 1.86 76.17 182.5 139.3 
41.4 1.88 vain 185.9 141.4 
41.3 1.89 77.96 186.8 141.6 
41.2 1.90 78.09 187.1 141.8 
Seo 1.94 72.34 Wens 131.3 
40.7 1.92 78.26 187.5 141.9 
40.7 1.93 78.45 187.9 142.3 
40.9 1.93 79.01 189.3 143.1 
41.0 1.95 80.05 191.8 145.0 
41.2 1.95 80.25 192.3 144.8 
40.9 1.94 79. 64 190.8 142.9 
40.8 1.93 78.57 188.2 140.6 


Nors:—The index of average weekly wages in 1949 
wages in current dollars by the Consumer Price Index. 
adjusted figures see Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings. 


*Revised. 
{Preliminary. 
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dollars is computed by dividing the index of average weekly 
For a more complete statement of uses and limitations of the 


D—National Employment Service Statistics 


Statistics presented in the following tables relate to registrations for employment and 
vacancies notified by employers at NES offices. These data are derived from reports 
prepared in National Employment Service offices and processed in the Unemployment 
Insurance Section, DBS. See also Technical Note, page 652, July issue. 


TABLE D-1—UNFILLED VACANCIES AND REGISTRATIONS FOR EMPLOYMENT 


(Source: National Employment Service, Unemployment Insurance Commission) 











Unfilled Vacancies* Registrations for Employment 
Period [Sa eee 
Male Female Total Male Female Total 

End of: 

September 1958.2... eee) sees oa ee 9,385 11, 430 20,815 228, 426 107,123 335,549 
September vlGQh0F 4.55 gone epee ee 16, 162 16,792 82,954 160,519 97,261 257, 780 
Séptemiber fl 960s... a aes ee 12,239 13,796 26,035 228,632 115,358 343,990 
September) 1961006 r as. cae oes bake 14, 645 17, 066 31,711 216,358 101, 260 317,618 
September tl962 Aen 4. Pee oe 20,197 20, 658 40,855 188, 844 97,890 286,734 
October? | 19622 ass) oe eee ee 20,137 17,399 87,536 232,316 105, 488 337, 804 
Novembert1962 9a. sa: ees oe 22,077 19, 204 41,281 328, 801 127, 955 456,756 
December 1962. sean: cae cee ee 14,281 13, 638 27,919 473,575 137, 429 611,004 
January Oi ie A SAD, oe ee ee 13,419 12,532 25,951 579,205 163, 880 743,085 
February: 31963592 eee. ae. 13, 412 13,930 27,342 591, 207 163, 864 755,071 
March LOGS MESES och: on eee Bea 16,085 16, 459 32,544 584, 889 158, 307 743,196 
April LOGS RSS: «Ae oR cio de A 24, 675 20, 458 45,133 502, 327 149, 907 652, 234 
May 1963). Bea. Pree wes. 22, 865 223 44,588 341, 869 130,084 471,953 
June oh Ae Mn eee ey eee ee 23,271 21,726 44,997 261,541 127,631 389,172 
July LOGS. EE. eee ae ae OR 22,720 19,096 41,816 241,035 122, 350 363,385 
August 1963) JS re a ee _ 25,610 23,933 49,543 208, 509 106, 482 314,991 
September 1963 0).22. a7 cht eeatsedls co. 24,611 22,034 46,645 187, 793 99,162 286, 955 


ee EE ee ee 


“) Latest figures subject to revision. © 
“Current Vacancies only. Deferred Vacancies are excluded. 


TABLE D-2—REGISTRATIONS RECEIVED, VACANCIES NOTIFIED AND 
PLACEMENTS EFFECTED DURING YEAR 1959-1962 AND DURING 
MONTH AUGUST 1962 - AUGUST 1963 


(Sourcr: National Employment Service, Unemployment Insurance Commission) 


_88NNee——swaoawOww0OwaICOToOOOoono oo 











Registrations Received Vacancies Notified Placements Effected 
Year and Month —_—— 
Male Female Male Female Male Female 
1959—Year. ee oe ee 2,753,997 1,037,536 753, 904 421,927 661,872 324,201 
1960—Veor oe 2 eee 3,046,572 1,107, 427 724,098 404, 824 641,872 316,428 
1961—Vear eee ee 3,125,195 1,106,790 836, 534 469,119 748,790 371,072 
L962 —SVearie swe Teen cnpene is 3,177,423 ea tadeaila 1,010,365 544,795 897, 285 438,471 
1962—August................ 236, 921 104,366 102,784 63,558 89,871 50,865 
1962—September............ 220,755 98,476 96,217 50,615 91,653 42,692 
October ae eee 272,614 103, 871 101,603 45,949 89,619 38,324 
Noveniber.= = .... = 321,696 113,014 86, 859 43,840 74,957 33,481 
December............ 338,121 94,533 58, 253 40,470 57,541 39,613 
1963—January.....--.eces ee 331,104 111,102 56, 086 35, 963 46,669 28,117 
Hebruary scene oes 211,442 75,073 47,295 31,852 39,378 23,755 
March oe tus iatorerteetot norte 209, 852 73,346 54,427 35,090 42,942 24,990 
EA DTI. Oe Pee wa ee ee eo 210,392 81,258 77,524 39,149 58,986 26,378 
Migvy. ee a Wai se 215,307 90, 643 100, 832 45,049 88,778 32,272 
June see eee 210,727r 96, 469r 77, 847r 43, 687r 67, 482r 34,041r 
ALM secretary che amma tsi 235, 602 110,746 86, 824 50,519 73,561 41,398 
AGC See 198, 464 94,109 87, 258 54,999 70,874 41,013 


“)Preliminary subject to revision. 
r.-Revised. 
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TABLE D-3—PLACEMENTS EFFECTED, BY INDUSTRY AND BY SEX, 
DURING AUGUST 1963. 


(Sourcs: National Employment Service, Unemployment Insurance Commission) 


Change 
Industry Group Male Female Total from 

August 1962 
Agriculture, Fishing, Trapping...................0cc0s.se000es- 16,605 8,678 25,283 — 4,340 
OECS UL Yee PORTE, la Ute 8. ia ais, Hhepoveestecoiay ap oneh depanepemevay easrcssts 3,172 32 3,204 — 700 
Mining, Quarrying and Oil Wells............................... 687 65 752 — 292 
IMAGO. Se dye PR IETS. eke SORE OO SOOO oo aan ae ne 441 17 458 _— 61 
HuelSe tenes neigh ce bod ip Rene Gate ee See eee cme ss 124 25 149 - 30 
INfomsl oa AM Simulate) sate <5 eee Rr ee Serer nen ene con Re 51 2 53 _ 98 
Quarrying, Clayrand Sand Pits... . 2.50 sesieianemimiemiareraare sian 52 1 53 47 
[EOS OC bin fared enc tciei PAPE Se clave a. a eter then sievarsseraustibaver sath wtors Gloreds 19 20 39 = 56 
IVER IEUEE SCUUIET IDS Mee cee carat rere cre SRI sce. ois. cetnaraterousutes WR MEN erShowsveccheasrars 13,776 12,690 26,466 — 7,489 
HOGUS ANUS BS VCLA GES as cee tetera a cles a lesunevesekesevalsteraqeeniobey erosional daw 2,578 6, 263 8, 841 — 3,155 
Mo baAccorandelODACCO PFOGUCES. aac. «\..<)eiscesssreausiersfeletatensfeoravorexcreis 24 12 36 — 26 
IB MpI Dee LERRS TSR ICUSD Re Anny Aras ere eee me OOS Go comme rere 100 31 131 — 167 
Sa TCIM ET OCUGUSS enti a tere eee omic. suc eden cua scie lth go saletitessushonsrsite Wienke 197 384 581 — 141 
fhextile; Products (except, CLOCIMINE)).\. . aes. overs ros vasckeusierereieroinus stones 534 421 955 — 179 
(Chon Grau ychneliite) Rae. teanmeee atom aoe ae oC ame ona aoe 451 2,006 2,457 — 422 
Vipiioyave f LEAR OvG I (its ge een aca NG ISR ne TER Tete ee ee ee 2,001 269 2,270 — 461 
HB CIMEZP OCU CUSE ye it certains la cic] ote areve pce cal cvnsocn ns fe foetan Fafods tous MBE 898 345 1,243 — 387 
Printing, Publishing and Allied Industries..................... 370 507 877 _ 75 
romances teclMerOduGusen ts: see ctrcc coe cre iene Grover hee ets vene eyere lene ess 2,364 367 2,731 — 1,144 
PANS POLTATLOMeEE UL UNENt eects, «> 0. eis)sjeVsienoue ei cysysueseroveiets/oraiplofele 1,575 283 1,858 — 359 
INO na Herrous Leta ETO CUCES Mths. cc <0 ete vahe alene tareds snialorose sokebnncaseieven 529 190 719 — 176 
HlectricalADparatus ANG SUPPHES, <0... ceric or ierecusoorenj singe iste 6 inte 495 623 1,118 — 221 
INonsMetalliceViineral Products: sess... ae cenus mate» clas susehs 566 84 650 — 260 
Praductstor Getroleumy and) Coal < . vice jeis ier creserevasensyotenens evose 101d (rere 46 | 18 64 + 6 
@hemicaleeroaducese terse met hier c ce cs shs clearing vaaustondeersls Gre 390 318 708 — 197 
Miscellaneous Manufacturing Industries.................-000005 658 569 15227 — 125 
GOTAS CUT CELG NR er Teh e wo ieres Siayavan chi raenceneonennaesbansroNelleavane 12,165 199 12,364 — 4,158 
Genera lion tRacUuOlse sere crete yao o «bes tokopepewestvaNe ne ouedeneaatadeteronedetenenane 7,656 129 7,785 — 3,048 
Bpecialat rade Contractors se. cele te coe ere aa aeodeees ens 4,509 70 4,579 — 1,110 
Transportation, Storage and Communication.................. 5,437 303 5,740 — 3,142 
BETAS POEUACLOM nett meter erate © eiapere jars) 1s, sxe)oieym sicie erste ci sigo™ ~<fsPase 4,970 181 5,151 — 3,053 
LOLA CCE ert cts enetersratentasls ds sxctnuctraye othe waNategs 349 43 392 _ 32 
@ HHMI CACLOM ste etre Sete Cc re rig hc eis a cicier els ioiora /ebniaie 118 79 197 ~~ 57 
Pari nite Walling Oat WO Bonacuonoconpoe so ucannonoogde douccade acs 307 46 353 _ 88 
ES Oe ee re arercna oie Sieh 40) Sih SUoHOTs ioc sieliay ois ONE Hey Siaubhe sles olarous 75989 4,877 12,466 — 3,348 
Vila Lael Omer mete veer e toner tay ara ronareae eicyshendfegous ova wrecareaas svovers 47 algloge Geel 1,567 4,780 — 1,214 
LEXA ETUt bos cathe Goa GOCE SIRE TR GRDOEE CORON © LOMO InC. mou comput 4,376 3,010 7,686 — 2,134 
Finance, Insurance and Real Estate...................5-05s005: 478 906 1,384 — 172 
(15 1 LYS, ctivis als ethene Se SERIES ROIS CIS ee ce RI ere erie cre 10,658 13,217 23,875 — 5,120 
Community or Public Service........- det. 2-2 veers oie 2 selsie 659 1,235 1,894 — 370 
(CURGISIETIO TL SOAS en anouseseaune bouc oboe onoennApmcn Gb ocoo oor 1,835 631 2,466 + 62 
RVECTOATIOMMSCLV ICOM etter sea ie.c eeatefalel ductor iain etciape' sieloloielotets 1,722 430 2,152 — 1,042 
RS TISINIGASE SOL ViLCOM ete tatetorie cores Grete canvas trestel cater cue '<\s oth aisvs a(ousl spayeye 2,190 1,052 3,242 + 658 
iBfaraerasiisil SMTA Cosa unponoe GOROmOS oa COOn ¢ Holic Oebe Otco Cac amc ess 4,252 9,869 14,121 — 4,328 
COU a0 WO WA bane sca Be Ronen Gout peor ne ors Once 70,874 41,013 111, 887 —28,849 





()Preliminary—subject to revision. 
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TABLE D-4—REGISTRATIONS FOR EMPLOYMENT, BY OCCUPATION AND BY SEX, 
AS AT AUGUST 36, 1963. 


(Source: National Employment Service, Unemployment Insurance Commission) 








Registrations for Employment ) 





Occupational Group 





Male Female Total 

Professional &9Managerial Workers... 5. eieadcic ss sro. vis 010 oe 5.000050 dss’ 8,196 2,303 10,499 
Clerical: Workeratareven seancchiscteoc: eestor ti etore cen he nae ee me 15,642 41,703 57,345 
Bales: Workersueey | i. vctars Macc loc mito taba amine aleemiteioee eae nee 7,020 12,205 19.225 
Personal & Domestic Service Workers............ccsccessccccccceccevees 25,414 18,133 43,547 
SesmMenee sh Races ose ee me cite UN os dea: RL ne ee Cee 814 8 822 
Agriculture, Fishing, Forestry (Ex. log.)..........cscccccccscccscescceecs 4,768 891 5,659 
SkillediandiSemi-skilled: Wiorkers:.ceonecniiacieteie bide helere sicieienseieleeeicicn 73, 562 11,177 84,739 
Food and kindred products (incl. tobacco)...........scceeccccccceees 828 360 1,188 
Textiles; tclot hing Cbe. 20m... she... .cc oe cone oo onioeme eee on onan ee 1,428 5,931 7,359 
umber and lumber products......5... 21.0: ace cielo eevee cesissaicscssaehe 5,801 114 5,915 
Pulp; paperi (incl. printing) ey 2. . 5. cee eee coach cis eer see 954 362 1,316 
Leather andvleather products. «|... 4... 08 tecacniete aewce ce ec eamn nec 730 692 1,422 
Stone, iclayiciglass productes.....\. etc en doen ene oe 203 21 224 
Metalworking aa. oct sari oes can oe eae ie ean ee ee 9,553 844 10,397 
Eleotrica Wee) ceases tetonie oc als. ste sike S oe ona a eee 1,686 888 , 2,574 
Lransportation equipment... a ates. c cee ce ae to thse bennene 1,513 31 1,544 
Mining $35 2000 5 fos oe core kbs ce ee ee ee 978 1 979 
Constructions. G ac cats. ooo soi HEI cee hoes eee ee eee 13, 296 5 13,301 
Transportation (except Seamen)..........cccccescccnccssccscsccccecens 14, 248 103 14,351 
Communications) & publiciutilitys..p250.90. 28 n-. ce seconde eee 424 2 426 
"LYAGe and SELVICE; che Aas = 4 spas aac aes Met peas ee en Eee 3,293 994 4, 287 
Other skilled and semi-skilled.... 13,096 626 1335 (OH 
Horemen: G45. Soe) 3 be Ses ove cae ee ee ee eae 1,497 193 1,690 
Apprentices jic8 wins aba tebe ei cs as o MAE ool Oe toe sew cite ens oer ee 4,034 10 4,044 
Unskilled Workers: *5.:)3 seas. siti'sa tue Mieco Oe Ge x Pew a 73, 093 20,062 93, 155 
Hood ad tobacco: f Rises tk odes eens cee eae 2,172 4,991 7,163 
Lumber &luniber products. 25.6 seeee ence ter bese eee 5,569 260 5,829 
Metalworking avo h os cris ota he cea eee CO ee One ere 3,380 429 3,809 
Constructions 8% 4.6. kc BP ac Ge ae OO ee ool ell ee 27,948 2 27,950 
Other unskilled aor kere be, oc. a. oy MOR. oct ced dhe eee 34,024 14,380 48,404 
GRAND “TOT As occas eae enios ee ee 208, 509 106, 482 314,991 


a ee ee es eee ee 


@)Preliminary—subject to revision. 
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TABLE D-5—REGISTRATIONS FOR EMPLOYMENT, BY LOCAL OFFICE AREAS, 
AT AUGUST 30, 1963 


(Source: National Employment Service, Unemployment Insurance Commission) 


————————————— eee 






























Registrations Registrations 
Office (a) Previous Office a) Previous 

August | 4 ueust August | ateust 
30, 1963 | 31 “i962 30, 1963 31, 1962 

Newiounidlandi... 0.00 sccc..teees 6,177 7,793 Quebec—Concluded 
BGrMErs LOOM, . oe eioteretayelstetels:ote/ers!0 1,090 2,001 SGT el eee rei eats tore a leretel atone) stetetstanetens 1,067 741 
Grand Falls ee circa ereroane ale ctetenrolere 526 849 GMerainvoynolibiste< hon SqoqounLoneDok 1,350 764 
PRT OTB Sete cis crake ia) = ciminioielcVere:s eta 4,561 4,943 ee ae PEIN fore stciointene) stats BP 2,680 
Prince Edward Island............ 1,143 1,225 Al DOT, «roves os ase snes teesavaes 1,195 986 
Charlottetown. ....-0.ccceseseees "571 "721 Valleyfield...........+++++0++250 1,673 1, 223 
PETE ee on cs cabs eo wns « 572 504 Victoriaville.............++++2++: 844 772 
Ville St. Georges.......0.+..0.00- 913 964 

INOW COURA tee aratelcleleiele siclotate/cleteletars 11,055 12,276 
Amberst.........sseeeeseeeccceee 397 458 (Qi itty (hess SoncoUnhcsBeoeermamnogd 110,990 | 102,626 
Bridgewater..........++see+eeee- 455 615 PRT PELOL. cane aie eects siatsiatials ciel oitel= 194 158 
LILA KPO cielere cle tafotetercictasletslo' os 3, 664 3,598 FRANTIC ae. n tate nic eke chatee wvare) wvchettiateyars 750 772 
Inverness.........+-+-seeeeeeeeee 201 257 Pelleville pees scleehctes’. entrees 1,248 980 
Kentville..............5seeeeeeee 783 846 BYaAC@DIid 20. ae cistels </<in'e/ate)efeleiclelote 233 330 
EAVOL DOO lure neers cterate Yar iareiero sole sie! ore 211 239 BTAIMp tom seer ee iwsielstate1e rs» -eterole i=) < 1,260 856 
New Glasgow........+++++s+seee- 1,327 1,168 Bo ranclocd seers orci stsrsisicialsiotn teats 1,508 1,468 
Spring Niece ctela electro tera te oe l= 422 515 Brock villosa sms acts stotsissrerere stators 261 340 
Sydney..........ceeeeceeeeeeeeee 1,874 2,780 @arleton Place secectnts leit. -ltetotetek- 207 94 
Sydney Mines.............--.+-+- 470 657 GEilisrb ba arr ee iaicters lalcteletstetatetaketetale 1,330 868 
RTL OM Me cette crate ste o's otuls. slsrellereteis 678 530 (@Ooreibhy2sr4 26 guana SooodunCAcacn 631 664 
WiarIMO UL titi estes cea os 573 613 @olling woodserwence-t-'leieieteretetelore 495 307 
Gor wallet aie wie cleistalatelate ore) sfsiatal 1,318 tips 
New Brunswick.............--+-> 10,614 11,504 yao blues ce meenteareeieleVetetsteis/s/eteteraters 294 405 
ISSthUrste eters eet ces cle sie cfere tia © 849 842 PROT E LUCIO oti ats, o otelataretoy toterehetetere’- 263 244 
Campbellton 817 1,044 Morbi TanCe sie taste eters srstelevaleretetsl« 178 242 
Edmundston 455 486 IBorty Vitara nas ccc cietelaretenetotelsiotststete 1,028 1,016 
Wrederictonasesce ts os ciel ce'e/e sve 958 1,034 GL Be etter esate Fevetelterstevetetoleters 666 1,114 
GEO em ee tiaras crsiwiavs wee 187 478 GaNANGG Wee sani ce nieite rn ict-leteteroreyer- 84 129 
I Reyaverten) canaob Oban med ote Gone 2,385 pastels (GO ETICH a cetttcs aie ce loetetecsiene'stole stare 193 DPA 
ING wieastle seater ck cre cline cisiee ee 841 985 (GUANO, nociinsnonecoooqocs Dao. 887 1,141 
Gain Gil OM. stadia cists cigiassiciete!<aiejcres 2,499 2,309 elmailitomnseteriasictac ite -ay cle eaisrs 8,817 8,294 
Bia Stephen scents sis cieicieles soi wh 343 283 law KeESDULY. see cic cise ssisisie's eles: 315 298 
Sussex ei teeisiete a eraiaieverainioneis: ss 1078 210 272 Kapuskasing.........¢++s-esee00 606 832 
Wi OGSTOCK ee eer teicicie ateneaiais sterereiate 1,070 1,260 Ken oral eit aed dee heme ome ora 290 307 
AGhici0) Weaneen anions I0pCOCOnOo oe 1,280 1, 446 
OUT TS SO elena ne ore eign oe eGR iors 105 ,943 91,404 Waricland usar tometer nse 401 445 
INOOE bree COICO OO Oe HOLE HIRO 1,508 1,726 WRG BCHENCT oe acisrs ce ereie elelalol= aie ieielsi=i 1, 436 1,305 
IAS beStOSer meme arises s oisteg.ciiaieles 249 267 Weamine bone sac cst crsiele cies iron 492 349 
iin (Coals an on goopooe Ub aoeOUs 337 367 line RE W2 4 onoees go nab onan ones ox 689 640 
PyeauharnoiSiccess seis 2 cele os e105 0s 1,082 626 Teistowelenorcce ae sue saeco. 122 143 
IB vel ela Vado eee, cag aocandao uous 485 423 Ton don sevvecnce eleieists cation dees 3, 163 2,594 
Gausa pscal se scmcs «'-/oio cis eters nec 415 675 Tong Branchisc..eniisiee = a1 eter 2,837 2,261 
Grand lermcmtacrior tis cles icisiae ferese ie 7il 907 WG Glan Giicnck co sesctem siciestesle sl ener 330 340 
(GInicoutiuMlseee cee ee eee ae elena 1,747 1,940 Napanee ccc. yc. ne cinaete ror 232 207 
@owansvilleseeccssoe esas s<ss wee 221 221 INewsbasiceard aceeemincier n= eee 295 232 
eet cr cvto teins otssse ras 795 692 Newmarket. saccen6 on s/o sclera as 561 776 
eat gee AE nA 1,314 ali Niagara Falls.........----++++++> 1,001 904 
MN ge erchalorenral ance 247 304 North Bay-conc snes cites sree eisterernvels 668 774 
209 189 Qailevalles «so crciceena aiete sfovepare’s wrerere'ers 736 771 
698 628 Oriillinee acute ee teeee we reeks 440 405 
SS Oa vi sicterateseTet os 1,386 1,384 (ahiatyra. id acctinae note ee Ue 8,795 
eS oa A ORE 1,950 1,552 Ottawa onc eciowreecrioe oe iileras 4,468 3,418 
ee ccovarticeterousiasinlae 2,642 2,460 Owen Sounds sic ;osc cave sei scisaleres 686 668 
RIE FAHY A sata siaiaeateree 2, 066 2,267 Parry Sound...........++s+ssee05 135 234 
Ss Grate ADIN OO CT as 413 416 IPE DOK: < costo olsieis) sets += els!arel ai 812 921 
Meee PR orn alfscaios aero Glacel 6 385 487 Retiree carter sine ieieleioicrerrerstaiereiersr: 197 232 
a ar efor. acaieicisieis ee; 392 438 Peterborough..........---++se+9: 1,906 1,887 
dae Dan a AIO Eee 522 574 Di Gtr eres loos ore eis ale oie aisle 135 134 
The Pe ste Wan CMOS ROME See TOS 2,020 1,290 Bore AmbhuUreeacceiie ce) enters 1,299 1,308 
ee eek BoA ciel Steraatensie 517 503 Port Golborne sn. < sr oe 100100 oe ese 453 331 
tp ee ee ER OOe 315 236 PrGsCOLEs is cen tae re ne ane tess olka 303 316 
Oe MOOR OO Cee 289 211 TBP OTUEP Wes oo iia nee ate ors) sisva ls ete vovel ole) eters 244 193 
Ee aati ease sale 498 709 St. Catharines 3,045 2,800 
BRE Aer ctatercicie’eistele ie 454 449 Sh OMASe eee welts = «ienetens wistelorer~ 5 

Ls Seah acre eee oka esis oe 706 708 Sarnia hee aoe cota al ania 1,793 1,624 
sk ere Be EO Oe 44,967 34, 084 Sault Ste. Marie 1,574 1,326 
WE yc rar tisyerereiels 5 ITRCOO eee c tenain oie eielote lofererstal avelstete 651 694 
Sie oH ACU ROE Pe 619 598 GioUx LiOOKOUt. ..5 vicieie ce loielolsieretainie uss osetia 116 
Ouebee pte ce cee seen: 8,532 7,774 Smiths Falls...........+cceeeeees 213 238 
PIT OUS Kee retorts ereieieiarals creyareieue 1,340 1,653 SErAttOrd.sjs seis leesieiiv sisal 335 518 
Riviere.du Loup...cess.-<+-ee+- 1,471 1,305 Sturgeon Falls 401 357 
iByal ora yeh aomn co oucotonduedeooo4 893 1,294 Sudbury......-.s.ssceseecceenees 3,603 2,242 
fivay a @: ee ares pee aertee ac ares 1,342 1,370 Tillsonburg......+++++sseeseeeees 173 125 
Ste. Agathe des Monts.......---- 261 242 ITN See clerse ole celeiveteiaeeie wires 932 964 
Ste. Anne de Bellevue.......-.--- 525 492 TP OTONEO | oo oc ciacaia letSailais erelet tin ateaele 26,597 23, 502 
Siren GU WAge a sngen counedeo RED OUner 1,400 1,041 MU Pani LOM se aed os sinrelalelstels cfouete eet ssstetele 554 523 
St. Elyacinthe: ..c.0...00+0s000%- 1,070 694 Wiallcerton siec se-irecines er oeieisiowree 255 268 
iia hearipcee eee int rater cre ste visi 1,354 1,285 Wallaceburg......<+0-.«2ss-sees 346 177 
EPI ETOMIC sentria eh -isists siete =ia/si0* 964 916 Wiallaniclsn. se auk ce cwete ttn etetetertotes 1,307 1, 423 
ORSTES 1 PEEE ee ae es eee 1,047 884 Wie@hoii-a\:is sa, doce earaeeenuaree 2,353 2,119 
Shawinigan. ......<0200ce0seeeer- 2,204 2,464 Win SOM se eeia cies eres aysynse a evererenereiotens 6,705 7,919 
Sherbrooke.....-..cccescccceenes 3,081 2,881 Woodstock.......-2se0ccsseseeees 480 527 
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TABLE D-5—REGISTRATIONS FOR EMPLOYMENT, BY LOCAL OFFICE AREAS, 
AT AUGUST 30, 1963 


(Source: National Employment Service, Unemployment Insurance Commission) 





Dauphin) 4 eae. te ne oe 


"LHe Pass see, Seer 2c. 


HDstevan\. agai prae be ee 


Resa Bi bio ates seks 


Wey burivsa eae oie hoe, sale 
WMaorlton pera hs Svcs veut 


Alberta?) tiene sha co eens bce 


Edson 3) Beet £5 eee 


“) Preliminary subject to revision. 


Registrations 
() Previous 
August ree 
380, 1963 31, 1962 
10,920 11,404 
715 906 
355 362 
106 118 
362 381 
161 201 
9,221 9, 436 
5,984 75142 
114 105 
97 102 
453 506 
407 259 
835 873 
1,566 1,819 
1,688 2,447 
217 D2 
78 82 
529 677 
16,901 15 ,016 
209 254 
5, 835 5,194 
196 282 
7,990 6,365 
152 242 
496 533 
947 897 
553 658 
523 591 








) Includes 393 registrations reported by the Magdalen Islands local office. 
) Winnipeg includes Sioux Lookout as of November 1, 1962. 
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Registrations 
Office (1) P eet 
August ee 
gust 
British Columbia................. 35 4264 34,855 
Chilliwack 1-08 a (ol 863 
Courteriay-Ree. 5. tee eee 610 702 
@ranbrook3en.e ee 352 498 
Dawson Creek... se 803 775 
Duncan...... 630 625 
Kamloopsiteennccctt eee heen 549 638 
Kelowna ik eenwsc.c be eee 539 430 
Kitimat! eee pe ee 89 77 
Mission "Citvan...s tee eee 515 564 
Nanaimo ian: ce Ca eee 749 817 
Nelsons 37 $00 34 Tere cre ae 373 342 
New Westminster................ 4,828 5, 482 
Pentictontseee. (0 pire ee 634 634 
BorteAlbernitl-) ree ee eee 479 517 
PrinceiGeorge.0 ae eee eee 944 1,053 
Prince’ Rupethn.c bee eee 483 394 
Princeton: te aot ee ee 248 229 
Quesnel: teh. 5 eee ee ee 502 543 
rail ko T! MOOR... 8. See ne ee 458 407 
Vancouver 236)... Ae ee ee 17,394 16,194 
Vernon pore 7 eee ee 575 569 
Mictotia Fo See Aisa k a ae oe 2,644 2,297 
Wihitehorseite...5, Rees es 155 205 
CANADA! “046; .0. 4250 eee 314,991 | 295,245 
Males: tts a8. eit ke ae ee 208,509 | 198,639 
Temales), SG: ce bathe eee 106, 482 96, 606 
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K—Unemployment Insurance 


Unemployment insurance statistics are concerned with numbers of persons covered by 
insurance and claimants for benefit at Unemployment Insurance Commission local 
offices. The data are compiled in the Unemployment Insurance Section, DBS from 
information supplied by the UIC. For further information regarding the nature of the 


data see Technical Note, page 856, September issue. 


TABLE E-1—ESTIMATES OF THE INSURED POPULATION UNDER THE 


UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE ACT * 


Source: Statistical Report on the Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, DBS 











End of: Total 
7 (CVA Ee SS Se Ae ee OC UIGIG ORG © OF RINSE ir ere See oor ie are 4,077,000 
lea tae te oaks cea Ts = oo de IMR s hooey SeMibleeiy kee © eam oid 3,996,000 
SNS ae ee Sane ee SS See ne Beet sarees tor wee 4,173,000 
IVES TSII, 2, «oes 3 ihe SNR TD Re eciientr ie a maee ht Mendy Sop S(S eae re 4,242,000 
WSBT cit Sr Sy Sen Ree ee Pee oae mann weer yore otis See Serer 4,264,000 
Januatyecee eee Se Es ce > Sonn Bate Oe i ie" caer, os are 5 Se ae 4,259,000 
(KGS Orava YP es So Oo aed a BRR eos DOOR Osemin’ somamms a.m oc omer 4,223,000 
INI Rifcvaah Bets. MOS aan Ae oo ARIES SOEs GRC CP c Reiepran senor nee 4,110,000 
(Gye nae o-) ,  e eee ere ee te es ee ee 4,009,000 
Groen ee oa. deme: es cates: Seto st soiees esi gaye aes 3,998, 000 
JAAP AIG oo tgosce So deh oe JOS Ta NEON OO OOEEEE C.) Rieaod Op on tame 4,022,000 
ile.) Sole hos Weare NRE Ot Se eieanner teatiee tare years: areata geen 3,996,000 
ARESEE IR Oclera 08 6 PERE Ge Oo SERIO Gici C ROORcipt citric, Hie © o aie cir 3,977,000 
May EE cD ge ict ods a amas «ce 8 OBR sig coe v gale aes. « 4,084,100 


*Revised on the basis of book renewal at June 1, 1962. 


Employed 


3, 856, 700 
3,725,100 
3,607,100 
3,556,700 
3,543,500 
3,555, 900 
3,631,000 
3,735,800 
3,764,900 
3,800,200 
3, 823,300 
3,784,000 
3,762,700 
3,653,300 


Claimants 


220,300 
270,900 
565, 900 
685, 300 
720,500 
703, 100 
592,000 
374, 200 
244,100 
197,800 
198,700 
212,000 
214,300 
430, 800T 


+The number of persons reporting to local offices as claimants during the first two weeks of book renewal. For 


other months, the claimants are as shown in Table E-2, 
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TABLE E-2—CLAIMANTS CURRENTLY REPORTING TO LOCAL OFFICES BY 
NUMBER OF WEEKS ON CLAIM, PROVINCE AND SEX, 
AND PERCENTAGE POSTAL, JULY 31, 1963 


(Counted on last working day of the month) 
Source: Statistical Report on the Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, DBS 











Number of weeks on claim July 31 
(based on 20 per cent sample) Percent- 1969 ; 
Provi nd Sex a ge i a ea Rt ei OS age 
TOveee 8 claimants 27 or Postal me 

1-4 5-13 14-26 more (*) claimants 

Canada ars cstt stron te nee ee 218,974 98,100 57,549 36, 469 26, 856 29.2 211,975 
Male crete eee aoe. 140,675 67,968 35,034 21,600 16,073 30.4 134,611 
RGMIBIG. niacin sem res chs « 78, 299 30,132 22,515 14,869 10,783 27.1 77,364 
Newioundland | ctisauswbene ke <0 saps 5,021 1,637 1,493 1,009 882 62.6 5, 883 
Milan ccttie sce eres 4,010 1,401 1,143 757 709 65.2 4,848 
WUTC CBE i i rh Satay he een et 1,011 236 350 252 173 52.0 1,035 
Prince Edward Island...............- 806 |} 308 259 116 123 65.3 819 
Malone eter ee ee 504 191 176 66 71 72.8 528 
SCL E ielrns I tee ar» ohck eR ge 302 117 83 50 52 52.6 291 
INOWanccOnlaens taster ceras Gees sie 5 9,129 3,015 2,858 1,831 1,425 39.4 9,927 
HLOLG ccertiectcers acer Thentere ee aa eee 6,616 2,208 2,179 1,334 895 39.7 7,458 
REIHANO.c tie te cee eee ccteche 2,513 807 679 497 530 38.8 2,469 
New Brimswick: 6-7. thes wees se scd 8,141 3,175 2,245 1,786 935 47.3 8,159 
BIOtS San seis te Mee ee rote eiok ne 5,798 2,375 1,552 1,345 526 48.7 5,971 
Moring Lo sep ec. crroen wou eieredioetis ct 2,343 800 693 441 409 43.7 2,188 
Qusbee. fea teehee ee eek 66,712 27,104 20,551 11,611 7,446 26.8 63,101 
Maleyeee: t. EGe Me BE 4 27 43,914 18,740 13,142 7,501 4,531 27.9 40,449 
Petiala tees uc, cect but ob es 22,798 8,364 7,409 4,110 2,915 24.9 22,652 
Ontnerose susie en tat oes Ge 85,663 46,346 | 18,856 11,386 9,075 23.6 79,693 
Males shar ett a5 Ree coe es 54,233 32,801 10,344 5,907 5,181 23,4 48,552 
THONIMIGH Ones wat teak Sel ae itch G 31, 430 13,545 8,512 5,479 3,894 23.9 31,141 
ESTE UN 0S WR eee tr ee 7,406 2,325 1,988 1,894 1,199 28.3 8,526 
MIG cree erie rene nee ree 4,063 1,221 1,128 1,101 613 31.6 5,021 
Peninlees ec. ite eed Weak 3,343 1,104 860 793 586 24.2 3,505 
DaSKAtCHOWAMnc4066 ci cninavciecs oss . 3,844 1,385 911 847 701 40.8 4,482 
CUES: ee oy 2 Eon ake Se ee 1,914 686 416 421 391 45.2 2,238 
Menvale icy. taasale pans Gcencesect 1,930 | 699 495 426 310 36.4 2,244 
Albertata.n hen tends sos leaecas 10,310 3,844 2,529 1,996 1,941 61.0 9,937 
RIGS erred es rang os OES Recs 6,370 2,392 1,444 1,116 1,418 65.4 6,117 
POAC: Moran tits aietmesGes dakeeks 3,940 1,452 1,085 880 523 54.0 3,820 
British Cola bins u5..aeic sak en ees 21,942 8,961 5,859 3,993 3,129 22.2 21,448 
IME Ses Sere Saat satanic anes nines cae 13, 253 5,953 3,510 2,052 1,738 23.8 13,429 
Poeninles ey 20 sc Wee ce ars eau? 8, 689 3,008 2,349 1,941 1,391 19.9 8,019 


—————— Ee dt 


*The bulk of the cases in this group were on claim from 27-39 weeks. 
Note: Values less than 50 subject to relatively large sampling variability. 
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TABLE E-3—INITIAL AND RENEWAL CLAIMS FOR BENEFIT, BY PROVINCE, 
JULY 1963 


Source: Statistical Report on the Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, DBS 


laims fil Disposal of Claims and Claims Pending 
Claims filed at Local Offices at End of Month 


Province Total Entitled ee 


Total* Initial | Renewal | Disposed to 
oft Benefit 





ANDREI «ce comeye =: 1 Aye Go, oes See 4,375 2,811 1,564 4,349 2,940 1,409 1,808 
British Columbia (incl. Yukon Territory) 10,165 6,380 3,785 9,734 6,417 OVouT 2,984 
Motalm@ana an slye LOGS. <tc ecu ais + 112,856 72,302 40,554 | 101,592 73,090 28,502 41,353 
Total, Canada, June 1963............. 82,802 53,618 29,184 84,302 56,601 27,701 30,089 
Total, Canada, July 1962............- 112,362 69,450 42,912 | 103,169 74,578 28,591 36, 409 





*In addition, revised claims received numbered 33,257. 


+In addition, 32,482 revised claims were disposed of. Of these, 2,934 were special requests not granted and 2,048 
appeals by claimants. There were 9,073 revised claims pending at the end of the month. 


TABLE E-4—BENEFIT PAYMENTS, BY PROVINCE, JULY 1963 


Source: Statistical Report on the Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, DBS 


ee 
ee oooooe——eeoaooaoaoaoaoaoaoaoaoaoaoaaaaamaaSaeESeawawwawawaeSe=_oowwwe=~«=@w@a=— ee SS —aoaoamam~m—~m— 





Amount of 
Province Weeks Benefit 
Paid* Paid 
$ 

INT ei UATECL Lear Gl Mme Ee ochs wig A ins, 0\sfoie ain seis Glo/e neces elisiarasa oie 0i0.w 010.6 419 apsroeveysvenoveraveraimiensuare 14,502 332,544 
jetnced i ebeonc ll brite!) ee leiden Ree Rann Gute oe HAO COMED DO Coad C DUnODSr aC aoOrser 2,905 57,386 
INGOT ULSTER eters cenictatate toto reiclc.s stelc’t s/siele eels ole cle) cisin: slsleie sleisislelsls ei@isrelsiee 9.¢ 56.50 32,502 715, 864 
INfayee lBighaia ele. de are > Cae Oe GREED odie chido dr GOON nm cmOron nner Gabo acr in icmp ok 27,907 618, 135 
Qe TRE eeetsea tere tetere aicietels ees sha talp chat sya los euclayafoue Syace}ouesshaie) sible ai-esaroiore isis \e/0\s/4\0\sh0.o1e-0[e 0/0] siRiaterey sheila 216, 808 5,130,618 
OCLC ee ee crs SE fat ss njai avsvenetore ovo usvetateses sn cleiostye/sialere elshs, eioia)e\90)</hn eieleieis' 227,170 5, 285, 360 
herr vce Bee ere es Tov crate coke cletele whan Sie tral deine aie Bye tng © ei otmin ols ofelstareis) eleva =e) hiusoisisye sla shale 26,404 603, 909 
SL ePeG ILO VATU ree Pe ictal oe: See tpovavat cre ete tate) nals al¥. ove Gin. bie) ole is ialeidhslsiainrel wie ejwiafeser sree) stale ature 13,875 306,581 
EAM rer Geren re eee pcte: Meise Coat >. 9 SPs Seta nichts ovale wise process: stole efebete: viele «i gisyeyatal ev eie's oloene 34,367 829 , 286 
British Columbia (including Yukon Territory).........--.s2 esses eeeeeeeeeeecerees 67, 154 1,626,509 
Total, Canada, July 1963...........0ececececececeeecesecntereencereeecs 663, 594 15,506,192 

Total, Canada, June 1963..........0.ecee cece ese ee rer ceececernecrceccere 675, 263 15,986, 894 

Total, Canada, July 1962...........:.cececececerenreceresesereceeeeces 631, 485 14,511,553 


peel) 5 Ael | 8 ee a 


*“‘Weeks paid’’ represents the total of complete and partial weeks of benefit paid during the month. 
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F—Prices 


TABLE F-1—TOTAL AND MAIN COMPONENTS OF THE CONSUMER PRICE INDEX 
1957 Weighted 
(1949 =100) 


Calculated by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 








Health | Recre- 
Total | Food | Housing | Clothing |T™2sP0r-) , and | ation aga 
Care | Reading cious 


1959 Y CAY jatar ee. tape eeiee cs 127.2 122.2 131.5 109.7 140.5 151.0 144.4 113.8 
1960-—Y Cal san igee's osigee em is.< 128.4 122.6 132.9 111.0 141.1 154.8 145.6 115.8 
1061——VGatten. ci)... Nepean 129.2 124.0 133.2 112.5 140.6 155.3 146.1 116.3 
1OG2——Y Ganrac)e siecis ow pertar-l- 130.7 126.2 134.8 113.5 140.4 158.3 147.3 117.8 
1962—September.............. 131.0 126.8 135.2 113.3 140.3 158.2 147.6 118.0 
CLODER: waste saan tense 131.5 127.2 135.4 115.6 139.9 160.0 147.8 118.0 
INovemibeta.. o-eecree-tr 131.9 127.7 135.6 116.0 140.6 159.8 148.2 117.8 
December. s.senane cas 131.9 127.8 135.7 115.8 140.2 159.8 148.2 117.8 

LOGS Janiary tractor eats secs 132.0 129.0 135.9 114.7 139.8 159.8 148.6 117.8 
Hebruaryieca- orice: 132.1 129.4 135.9 114.8 139.6 159.9 148.6 118.0 
Marchitv.ii aie vc sree: 132.1 128.9 136.0 115.6 139.6 159.9 148.6 118.0 
ADI Se cee eee 132.3 128.9 136.0 115.7 139.2 162.1 148.0 Wie 

MBY ats 'e rove cette events 132.3 128.3 136.0 115.6 140.6 162.6 148.8 117.8 

JUNC curarers arses isco erenclees 132.8 129.7 136.0 116.0 140.3 162.7 149.3 117.8 

PUY sos wren ea eae ee 133.5 132.5 135.9 115.7 140.7 162.6 148.8 118.2 
AUBURN» cote ce eertaeceeie at 133.9 133.2 136.3 115.9 141.0 162.8 148.8 118.1 
Peplem Det aaeiaae ar alee 133.4 131.3 136.5 116.1 141.1 162.7 149.1 118.1 





TABLE F-2—CONSUMER PRICE INDEXES FOR REGIONAL CITIES OF CANADA 
AT THE BEGINNING OF AUGUST 1963 








(1949 =100) 
All Items ‘ Ha Recre- | Tobacco 
- ; rans- an ation 
August July August Food | Housing | Clothing portation] Personal] and Rae 
1962 1963 1963 Care | Reading 7 
WSt. John’s, Nfld..| 118.7 120.9 12 ae 121.3 115.4 112.5 123.6 156.9 154.1 101.1 
Halitage 2 o). nee 131.3 132.0 132.5 130.7 133.2 125.2 137.9 163.9 165.7 124.3 
Saint Jolin. esse 13200 134.0 134.1 133.7 1312 123.9 143.1 186.5 154.1 124.5 
Montreal........... 131.6 133.4 133.07 138.9 134.8 108.3 159.3 169.2 143.5 118.4 
Ottawanaot.ct ee 132.4 134.5 135.0 134.8 137.0 120.3 NGI i 169.2 142.8 123.9 
FRorontoted.: cenn ae BBY I 135.5 135.6 132) 139.7 121.4 136.2 160.3 185.3 IEPA 
Winnipeg........... 129.4 130.9 131.0 132.4 128.0 120.8 134.3 174.8 139.5 125.5 
Saskatoon-Regina..}| 128.3 129.0 129.2 130.0 127.0 129.1 134.7 145.6 147.1 119.5 
Edmonton-Calgary.| 126.5 127.8 128.0 126.6 126.6 124.5 129.6 163.9 145.7 119.4 
Vancouver.......... 129.7 132.3 132.2 131.8 134.7 119.4 140.3 150.7 149.4 120.9 
a eee ee ee ee 


N.B. Indexes above measure percentage changes in prices over time in each city and should not be used to compare 
actual levels of prices as between cities. 


St. John’s index on the base June 1951=100. 
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G—Strikes and Lockouts 


Statistical information on work stoppages in Canada is compiled by the Economics 
and Research Branch of the Department of Labour on the basis of reports from the 
Unemployment Insurance Commission. The first three tables in this section cover strikes 
and lockouts involving six or more workers and lasting at least one working day, and 
strikes and lockouts lasting less than one day or involving fewer than six workers but 
exceeding a total of nine man-days. The number of workers involved includes all workers 
reported on strike or locked out, whether or not they all belonged to the union directly 
involved in the disputes leading to work stoppages. Workers indirectly affected, such as 
those laid off as a result of a work stoppage, are not included. For further notes on 


the series see page 954. 


TABLE G-1—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS, 1958-1963 


Strikes and 


Lockouts 


Month or Year Beginning 


During Month 


Strikes and Lockouts in Existence During Month or Year 


Duration in Man-Days 


Strikes and Workers Por Gente 
or Year Lockouts Involved Man-Days Estimated 
Working Time 

TAS, sagan Occ oD SO See a ORES EO ln ic eee 251 259 111,475 2,816,850 0.25 
G5 Oe es. eee eee | A ON 201 216 95,120 2, 226,890 0.19 
TOC OR te oe ee ee cies FER de ce meats 268 274 49,408 738,700 0.06 
SOLIS LAA Sl ees ther Une ee 272 287 97, 959 1,335,080 0.11 
LOG 2 ee ne ree a Sc cicuetrs Ac ecke wis kins 290 311 74,332 1,417,900 0.11 
DOG QRARIDUIStE eee as ooh maaan codteenr. cab 37 57 11,565 74,380 0.06 
Septembereem ences sacte te. sisen = 23 47 10,509 121,930 0.12 
OGTODERA een Pen rkters Gxtee aceon Ore 22 44 10,031 121,230 0.11 
INO Ver OI Mere Peaesscc hah satn. ac 29 47 9,525 75,270 0.06 
IDECeMber ements net «sears tee oe a 14 28 3,565 55,110 0.05 
“AGT 2 AP RTE Rais bon ood CORRS cach Sorin Eero 9 24 4,559 79,780 0.07 
IGTORAT VR emer te Sievere ate foasi¥e sxaxencsele 22 By 7,002 75, 280 0.07 
Migr GhMeeette tits «citi w.ecle cre seca’ 18 32 5, 207 34,080 0.08 
PAUL aean, vakratts a a Saree wis oe salspetonsand 25 42 8,562 47,180 0.05 
Vane a eso Cos EN tags cee 28 44 6,214 30,300 0.02 
UNG ee Rt ee eR 40 63 7,302 78,400 0.07 
FULL Vince ee es tok esas sa 27 61 17,101 181, 030 0.15 
PATI USU TRE te Math aichersinaie: send were si 28 55 11,597 73,340 0.06 





*Preliminary. 


TABLE G-2—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS, 
AUGUST 1963, BY INDUSTRY 








(Preliminary) 
Strikes WwW 

orkers Man- 

Industry L cee Involved} Days 
MORES nomen ues 1ocnes ol SO0gGdeRD | Sonpose d6ol soomcsae an 

IMINGS #7 tafser wcicicebereci: 2 100 2,150 

Manufacturing........... 27 6,721 30, 820 

@onstructiones. oct ass 15 4,346 34,600 

Transpn. & utilities..... 5 292 3,110 

UTA O Aerie nrerccccicort 6 138 2,660 
IkbiE HIVES, eoaamectcechiied |onine sored Spence nial esc acc 
Seema eaec Sn OE = RIA es eters lero cc Ge nial foe noe crrnerne 
Parbliciacmainistrationees |aa-cetie- a | eta n+ 2 ole aan + elerle 

All industries....... 55 11,597 73,340 


(a ED 
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TABLE G-3—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS, 
AUGUST 1963, BY JURISDICTION 











(Preliminary) 
Timadiction a Pek Workers Man- 
Mth ch dae Toakoute Involved Days 
Newfoundland.......... 1 36 610 
Prince ed ward elslari cen emcee rte erelltcteielsteopstersielllevevareteereteter= 
TINT VD COE Le ce rrr cial ater etext lls ote seven peuteetieyl coe teen attiecars 
New Brunswick......... 2 117 970 
Quebecs.. 2: FoRe See Mate 10 3,126 36, 220 
ORATION is aoe eos 30 2,734 19,810 
Manitoba.c.ccecedeasies« 1 6 380 
Saskatchewan........... 1 103 2,000 
Alberta. sevins «an etter 4 599 4,300 
British Columbia....... 4 4,683 8,300 
Bederala.. so csctee ae take 2 133 750 
All jurisdictions..... 55 11,597 73,340 
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-4—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS INVOLVING 100 OR MORE WORKERS 
Se ema AUGUST 1963 








(Preliminary) 
Gaaice Duration in Starting 
sh asad ges Man-Days Date Major Issues 
P orkers a= is 
papi Since Involved Accu- Ter mi= Result 
Location August mulated caer 
SPACES 
d everages 
Fisheries Association of B.C., | United Fishermen 4,600 | 6,570 | 55,860 | July 17 |Wages, other benefits~4% 
B.C. Coast. (Ind.) Aug. 3 |wage increase. 
Leather ; : 
Dominion Luggage, Leather and Plastic Work- 102 610 610 | Aug. 23 |Wages, statutory holidays, 
Weston, Ont. ers) Wocs.s (AB E-CIO/ 4 i)” 9 he Oy a libecaeee ey: overtime, vacations~ 
CLC) 
Textiles : 
Hafner Fabrics of Canada, Textile Federation 202 910 910 | Aug. 14 |Discharge of one employee 
Granby, Que. (CNTU) (12) Aug. 18 |following disagreement with 
foreman~ Return of workers 
pending decision of arbitra- 
tor. 
Knitting Mills : 
Regent Knitting Mills, Textile Workers’ Union 650 | 10,400} 10,400 | Aug. 13 |Wages, hours, working con- 
St.-Jerome, Que. Loc. 1475 fee ae. ~ ie ls eae cee ditions~ 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 
W ood ; 
Bellerive Veneer & Plywoods,|CNTU 180 270 270 | Aug. 30 Wages, hours, working con- 
Mont-Laurier,@ue. iio (0% =) ) Guar” =) - See. | 6 eo lee PR Se ae ditions~ 
Non-Metallic Mineral Products : 
Domtar Construction Brick and Clay Workers 240 | 2,400} 3,840 | July 24 |Wages, hours~5¢ an hr.Rin- 
Materials, Loc. 668 Aug. 16 |crease immediately, reduc- 
Cooksville, Ont. (AFL-CIO/CLC) tion in hours in two stages 
with maintenance of take- 
home-pay. 
CoNSTRUCTION 
Toronto & District Marble Bricklayers Loe. 31 556 | 3,340 | 25,160 | May 31 |Wages, retention of present 
Tile & Terrazzo Contractors’|(AFL-CIO/CLC) (250) Aug. 12 {system of hiring~Immedi- 
Assoc., Terrazzo Workers’ Help- ate increase of 10¢ an hr; 5¢ an 
Toronto, Ont. ers Loc. 56 (AFL-CIO) hr. Jan. 1, 1964, 5¢ May 1, 
1964, 5¢ Nov. 1, 1964, 5¢ 
May 1, 1965 and 10¢ Nov. 1, 
1965; establishment of joint 
committee to settle problems 
as they arise. 
Hamilton Builders’ Exchange, |Sheet Metal Workers Loc. 100; 1,000} 2,500 | July 11 |Wage rates; wage differ- 
Hamilton, Ont. 568 (AFL-CIO/CLC) Aug. 16 jentials~10¢ an hr. on ac- 
ceptance, 10¢ an hr. Feb. 16, 
1964, 10¢ June 15, 1964; in- 
creased rates for travelling 
and living allowances outside 
zoning areas. 
Various construction Building Workers’ 1,500 | 22,500 | 22,500 | Aug. 7 | Wages, hours, pension plan, 
contractors, _ Federation (CNT U) Aug. 28 |union security~10¢ an hr. in- 
St. Jean and vicinity, Que. crease on signing of contract, 
12¢ Jan. 1, 1964, 13¢ July 1, 
1964, 10¢ Jan. 1, 1965, 10¢ 
July 1, 1965; reduction in 
hours, 5¢ an hr. to pension 
fund by both parties, paid 
vacations, other benefits. 
Association of Electrical I.B.E.W. Loc. 254 529 | 3,170} 3,170 | Aug. 23 |Wages, paid holidays, sub- 
Contractors, (APL-CIO/CLC) = guile ee Fe ee ae sistence allowance for work 
Calgary, Alta. in parks area~ 
Foundation Company, Plumbers 117 410 410 | Aug. 27 |Re-instatement of two fore- 
Sault Ste. Marie, Ont. (APL-CIO/JCLC): » abeetp A) 0 "Aree onal sees eee men, other grievances~ 
Hamilton Electrical I.B.E.W. Loe. 105 583 | 1,460} 1,460] Aug. 28 |Enlargement of free travel- 
Contractors’ Assoc., (AFL-CIO/CLC) 21D --—~)-+ yew e laa ling zone~ 
Hamilton and area, Ont. 
Pioneer Construction, International Operating 233 700 700 | Aug. 28 |Signin first agreement~ 
Sudbury, Ont. Enginerrs Loc. 793 ae + Bae ny igs ara 
(AFL-CIO) 
Miron Limited, CNTU 450 230 230 | Aug. 28 |Dismissal of one employee 
Montreal, Que. Aug. 28 |for cause~Referral to arbi- 
tration. 
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TABLE G-4—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS INVOLVING 100 OR MORE WORKERS, 
AUGUST 1963 


(Preliminary) 


oo ooooeoeqeyeneyeywyqeqeqeq=$S$S$S$q$q$q””m0m090@909.Ss>$[$_\<_? >. 


Industry 
Employer Union 


Location 





Transpn. & Utmitms 
Transportation 

Several automobile dealers, 
Toronto, Ont. 


Hull City Transport and Street Railway Employees 
Hull Metropolitan Transport,|Loc. 591 (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Hull and area, Que. 


Teamsters Loc. 847 
(Ind.) 


TRADE 

Loblaw Groceterias, 

Regina, Saskatoon, Moose 
Jaw, Sask. 


Retail Clerks Loc. 244 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Workers 
Involved 


Duration in Starting 
Man- Days Date Major Issues 
Termi- - 
Accu- : Result 
August nation 
mulated Date 


—— | | | 





6 |Union security, 


voluntary 
dues check-off~ 


eee eeee08 


730 730 | Aug. 22 |Wages~ Wage increases. 
Aug. 29 
360 | 2,360 | July 26 |Wages, fringe benefits~ 


aeneee0e 


ee ee 


Figures in parentheses indicate the number of workers indirectly affected. 
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Technical Note to “G”’ Tables 


Statistical information on work stoppages in 
Canada is compiled by the Economics and 
Research Branch of the Department of Labour 
on the basis of reports from the Unemployment 
Insurance Commission. The first three tables in 
this section contain data covering strikes and 
lockouts involving six or more workers and 
lasting at least one working day, and strikes 
and lockouts lasting less than one day or 
involving fewer than six workers but exceeding 
a total of nine man-days. 


The developments leading to work stoppages 
are often too complex to make it practicable 
to distinguish statistically between strikes on 
the one hand and lockouts on the other. How- 
ever, a work stoppage that is clearly a lockout 
is not often encountered. 


The data on workers involved include all 
workers reported on strike or locked out, 
whether or not they all belonged to the unions 
directly involved in the disputes leading to 
work stoppages. Where the number of workers 
involved varied in the course of the stoppage, 
the maximum number is used for monthly totals, 
but adjustments are made for changes reported 
in the number of workers involved in work 
stoppages extending over two or more months. 
Workers indirectly affected, such as those 
laid off as a result of a work stoppage, are 
not included in the data on workers involved. 
Their number, however, if any, is shown in 
parentheses for the major work stoppages listed 
in Table G-4. The data in parentheses are 
those reported at an early stage of the work 
stoppage, and they refer only to the plant 
or premises at which the stoppage occurred. 


Duration of strikes and lockouts in man- 
days is calculated by multiplying the number 
of workers involved in each work stoppage by 
the number of working days the work stop- 
page was in progress. Where the number of 
workers involved varied significantly in the 
course of the stoppage, an appropriate adjust- 
ment is made in the calculation as far as this is 
practicable. The duration in man-days of 
all stoppages in a month or year is also shown 
as a percentage of estimated working time, 
based on the corresponding monthly figure or 
annual average figure for non-agricultural paid 
workers in Canada. The data on duration of 
work stoppages in man-days are provided to 
facilitate comparison of work stoppages in 


terms of a common denominator; they are 
not intended as a measure of the loss of 
productive time to the economy. For con- 
venience of expression, however, duration in 
man-days is on occasion referred to as “time 
loss” in reviews based on this series. 

The data on the distribution of work stop- 
pages by industry in Table G-2 follow the 
Standard Industrial Classification, D.B.S. (1960). 

In Table G-3 work stoppages are classified 
according to jurisdiction, whether federal or 
provincial. This is done on the basis of the 
governmental agency that intervened in the 
dispute. Where there was no such intervention 
the classification is, wherever possible, on the 
basis of the agency that previously dealt with 
labour matters in the establishment involved. 


Work stoppages involving 100 or more 
workers are listed in Table G-4, which shows 
in each instance the employer(s) and the 
location of the premises at which the work 
stoppage occurred, the union(s) directly in- 
volved or concerned in the dispute, number of 
workers involved, duration in man-days, starting 
date (the first day on which normal operations 
were affected) and termination date. For 
work stoppages that are terminated by mutual 
agreement, the termination date is usually the 
day on which work was resumed. Work stop- 
pages that have not been resolved in this way 
are aS a rule considered terminated, for statis- 
tical purposes, at the date by which it was 
established that two-thirds or more of the 
workers involved had either returned to work, 
or had found work with other employers, or 
had been replaced by new employees; or the 
date by which it was reported that the opera- 
tions affected by the work stoppage would not 
be resumed. Also shown in Table G-4 are the 
major issues, as far as known, that led to 
work stoppage, and the result, ie., the terms of 
settlement of major issues where a settlement 
was reached when the work stoppage ter- 
minated, or the circumstances in which the 
work stoppage came to an end. 


While the methods used to obtain data on 
work stoppages preclude the likelihood of 
major omissions, it is not always possible, 
particularly on a preliminary basis, to obtain 
precise information in detail. Consequently the 
information in this section may not be accurate 
in all respects. 


a 
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H—Industrial Accidents 


TABLE H-1—INDUSTRIAL FATALITIES IN CANADA, BY TYPE OF ACCIDENT AND 
INDUSTRY, DURING THE SECOND QUARTER OF 1963 














(Preliminary) 
& 
ie Ee 
A, p> » o 
Q, tS) np 
s| 3 <8} 2 
R1S|®# eae 
Type of Accident © sod ge ize) cas tao aet Ree a 
5 ale|z|s{s g|s FI 
ac) 8 | © S asa =) 3 
a= oO &0 = = ° co) rm) n 
bef S&S P| a0 we ad Q,9 (>) o Oo 5) Q 
S| hl-s|8)/2)a] 20 /a/a] si e/318 
Blea lelals| sere ts lee pals 
A)/Qi/H(/SISlO les (SA /e/Blal]Pla 
Striking against or stepping on Objects. 2......... 6.000. fe cele ce fe cee enee [ec e efectos eee ele nec [eeeferesfecee|enss loons 
Struck by: 
(a): tools) machinerya Cranes; tC came. see or lero naire Iba era bs neue 1 3 1 N64 IF ertcat boatston. ff 
(by) pmovine -velaiclest em. -..«.-)seme nehotatanetets atatets cre eros lcd Ieee [esi a abet cea i oo el ae (ete le: Al * Si. 1 4 
(CO) Gulnere WoreCisase deacons oo ccongobogEeduaabeaore 1 8) fea eelan 0 4 8 1 1 1 4 34 
Caught in, on or between machinery, vehicles, ete.....| 4] 1 ]....| 6 3 3 1 1 24 
Collisions, derailments, wrecks, ete...............00-- 6 IEG Worcs een oe 3 9 16 }. 5 5 45 
Falls and slips: 
COP snd Gig & ANeegc ends 7a ee ener ee eee ae 1 1 il 1 jell Spee [po 2 3 10 
oy anon bites IE awodads oSiiddies Gaon a acm 2 3 Calls ooh PAG] alte} 4 1 ath amet 2 43 
Conflagrations, temperature extremes and explosions. .|.... eles oe: Hf 2 il 3 3 19 
Inhalation, absorptions, asphyxiation and industrial 
GISCASCS oe. Se ease PN ele essapactiase ap ogels avele oles ois OD Neves be) | LO 3 1 RE (ice eesicreal act bilo oc 28 
WlSCtrie: CULTOMU Ge ele «cw ete ee Hlaretr cer ete Wot cverae yal avers. aleve ee LR Fe: Nhe cos 2 Zi lie 2 1 LD ee ee 1 13 
OV CTHO RET OTM se. PII Lo. aisle, occlows ore meee recurs fer siedgullavarscs, leterene |= nu TS a ig eee Bos es (As 3 1 3 
INMHSC MEMEO USTACCIOECIS. «cc oc o> vcieccrs os 0 cs cutonste een cemen|feteaectilierstet el | puecave |ienegeren tete-eci tnatensDl ovevensacte Won auonel leaeeme eter 2 2 
Total: oe eMetrics. sre tas efter 15 | 18 | 10 | 29 | 36 | 51 | 29 Cilel tales n2selee ealeoas 


* Of this total 163 fatalities were reported by the various provincial Workmen’s Compensation Boards and the Board 
of Transport Commissioners; details of the remaining 69 were obtained from other sources. The number of fatalities that 
occur during a quarter is usually greater than shown, as not all fatalities are reported in time for inclusion in the quarterly 
tables. Fatalities not recorded in the quarterly tables are included in the annual tables appearing in the May issue. 


TABLE H-2—INDUSTRIAL FATALITIES, BY INDUSTRY AND PROVINCE, 
DURING THE SECOND QUARTER OF 1963 


(Preliminary) 





ge & 
° I . ° = 
Industry 3 = a Ps 5 43 F = 3 SS SE 3 
Z Z Z ey iS) = nm <x Oo | Z| a 
INST URAIRS, noowcohh ove peep ricnsnee ec olsnuuds Ni MP core eleasverts 8 1 FAAI| Does Corepod iGreen eee Iter 15 
Lovaing hse ec eae ries [aes ge ete foo eee 5 ot Fee ee sail ak ene 13), iste 18 
Fishing and Trapping..........--.-- Gal lj conde | fal Ae tee | SAE od [er 35 ol cox. Ao el qnicicens Momento (OSD 10 
Mining and Quarrying.........-.-+-[eeeessferees: Gris smeee 2 LO. ieee oe 1 6 Tall As cae 29 
IManutacturingaereereen te lretrairt 3 2 1 1 2 16 33 1 2 De eres 36 
Construction..... sees Kooas 1a \erges 1 4 5 22 Dill aan 8 Silene 51 
Transportation, Storage an om- 
asdation Bee Abe er : ORY a), eel eters Heme (8 ePehsicns TBR. cts 4 11 4 1 4 AN eee 29 
jeer albta) Wanbbhnlesi, gas codacaounrd sedoonl deus 4laoe aor AE eevee 1 Ss Ae Ss | sis oh li 107 Sen oe 6 
GWG ete oo pdadscbovieebhacdundllocnoo eljondce 4 briana! paso ond mio S 1 1 4 Sule arne« . 
i ancen. 6. 5 eee er Meee cao. tte soe |ssaees | 2 | Reta: beatae al eae Ales seed: 
Berties Iie bens oer tin nLGe Jeaebon OF eo COG OOO Oia |> Cocina | ine irae 5 6 33 1 3 See 23 
icles sitio, Mame re tt fren oo cent area [eons + Parentage: Seep ra ae ees 
"To tall Sane tercaete nictsteires te eraieke 7 3 14 6 19 87 14 9 27 AGA rereserave PRY A: 


* See footnote to Table H-1. 
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CANADIAN OCCUPATIONS MONOGRAPHS 


NEW FORMAT... . Price 25¢ 
Printing Trades 

Careers in Engineering 

Careers in Natural Science 

Electrical and Electronic Occupations 
Office Occupations 

Careers in Library Service 

Careers in Drafting 

Technicians in Science and Engineering 


In Preparation: 

Careers in Social Welfare 
Mining Occupations 
Metal-Working Occupations 
Careers in Health Service 
Careers in Construction 


OLD FORMAT (Quantity limited) .... Price 15¢ 
Optometrist 

Lawyer 

Forge Shop Occupations 

Tool and Die Makers 

Railway Careers 

Welder 

Careers in Home Economics 

Occupations in the Aircraft Manufacturing Industry 
Careers in Construction 

Careers in Meteorology 

Teacher 

Physical and. Occupational Therapist 


Prices are for single booklets. Orders for 100 or more 
of the same title, allow a 25-per-cent discount. Orders 
must be paid in advance by postal money order or cer- 
tified cheque made payable to the Receiver General of 
Canada and addressed to: The Queen’s Printer, Ottawa. 


CANADIAN OCCUPATIONS FILMSTRIPS 


The Department of Labour has prepared the following filmstrips in collaboration with the National 
Fiim Board. These may be purchased from the National Film Board, Box 6100, Montreal. Prices 
in Canada: $4.00 for colour; $2.00 for black and white. 


Plumber, Pipefitter and Steamfitter (b & w) 


Careers in Engineering (colour) 

The Social Worker (b & w) 
Bricklayer and Stone-Mason (b & w) 
Printing Trades (b & w) 

Careers in Natural Science (colour) 
Careers in Home Economics (b & w) 
Motor Vehicle Mechanic (b & w) 
Mining Occupations (b & w) 
Draughtsman (b & w) 
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Careers in Construction (b & w) 

Machine Shop Occupations (b & w) 
Sheet-Metal Worker (b & w) 

Careers in Meteorology (b & w) 

Medical Laboratory Technologist (colour) 
Teacher (colour) 

Office Occupations (colour) 

Electrical and Electronic Occupations (colour) 
Careers in Library Service (colour) 
Electronic Computer Occupations (colour) 
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Price 0) cents: 
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Department of Labour Today 


Aid to Areas of High Winter Unemployment 


Announce new program of assistance to supplement earlier one 
for 35 development areas. List of 45 areas that can qualify 
includes 14 development areas designated earlier, 31 new ones 


The federal Government last month 
designated 45 areas that are eligible to 
receive special assistance under a new pro- 
gram to reduce heavy unemployment during 
the winter. This program supplements the 
economic or industrial development program 
applying to a total of 35 areas of high 
year-round unemployment and slow growth, 
announced jointly in September by the 
Minister of Industry and the Minister of 
Labour (L.G., Oct., p. 864). 


The new program applies to areas with 
heavy winter unemployment and the list 
of eligible areas includes 14 that were 
among the 35 designated development areas 
announced in September. 


The program, announced last month in 
the House of Commons by Hon. Allan J. 
MacEachen, Minister of Labour, provides 
for: 


1. A supplementary federal winter con- 
struction program. 


2. An additional federal contribution 
under the existing Municipal Winter Works 
Incentive. Program, (L.G.,. Sept.,. p.. 770): 
The federal contribution in these areas, as 
in the 35 development areas, will be 60 
per cent of direct payroll costs of approved 
winter works projects; elsewhere the con- 
tribution is 50 per cent. 


“The purpose of the supplementary 
government construction program and the 
higher percentage for municipal works is 
to help alleviate the problem of high winter 
unemployment,” the Minister said in his 
announcement. “The designation of areas 
for purposes of the area development pro- 
gram was not primarily concerned with high 
winter unemployment, but rather with areas 
of long-term unemployment and_ slow 
growth.” 


Based on NES Registrations 


The areas eligible under the new program 
have been determined on the basis of 
registrations for employment at National 
Employment Service offices in this way: 
they are the areas in which the average 
ratio of NES registrations to the esti- 
mated number of paid workers has been in 
excess Of 25 per cent in the three winter 
months—January, February and March— 
during the years 1961, 1962 and 1963. 
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The 35 development areas previously 
designated were determined on a different 
basis. Because assistance to this group of 
areas is primarily intended to stimulate 
year-round employment, NES applications 
during the summer months were used in the 
determination. 

Among the provinces, Quebec has the 
largest number of the 45 areas with 15, and 
Manitoba has the smallest number, with 
one. 

The 45 Areas 


The 45 areas are: 


Newfoundland—Grand Falls, St. John’s, 
Corner Brook”. 


Nova Scotia—Inverness*, Springhill*, 
Yarmouth, Amherst*, Bridgewater, New 
Glasgow*. 

Prince Edward  Island—Summerside, 
Charlottetown. 

New Brunswick—Bathurst, Campbellton’, 
Newcastle, Woodstock*, Edmundston, 
Moncton. 


Quebec—Gaspe, New Richmond, Chand- 
ler, Causapscal*, Matane*, Maniwaki, 
Rimouski, Mont Laurier*, La Malbaie*, 
Forestville, Sept-Iles, Riviere-du-Loup, Baie 
Comeau, Thetford Mines, Megantic, St. 
Georges, Chicoutimi, Dolbeau*, Jonquiere*, 
Port Alfred*, Roberval, Alma. 

Ontario—Sturgeon Falls, Bracebridge. 

Manitoba—Dauphin. 

British Columbia—Kelowna, 
Vernon. 

The area covered in each case is that 
served by the National Employment Serv- 
ice office in the places named. 


Penticton, 


Other Programs 


The new program is the latest in a series 
of steps taken by the Government to com- 
bat unemployment, all of which are being 
administered by the Department of Labour. 

Earlier programs included the older 
worker employment and training incentive 
(L.G., Sept., p. 791), the winter house 
building incentive (L.G., Oct., p. 862), 
the Municipal Winter Works Incentive Pro- 
gram (L.G., Sept., p. 770), and the estab- 
lishment of a Manpower Consultative Serv- 
ice (page 999). 





*These areas are included also in the list of 
designated development areas. 
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From the Labour Gazette, November 1913 :.. 


OU Years Ago This Month 


Report of provincial Royal Commission on labour conditions 
in British Columbia is published. Parcel post is established 


A report of an inquiry into labour condi- 
tions in British Columbia by a provincial 
Royal Commission was published in the 
LABOUR GAZETTE Of November 1913. 

An example of the statements made in 
the report: “Hosmer is prosperous. The 
miners are largely foreigners. It was testi- 
fied that during January they sent to their 
home countries $9,000, or 25 per cent of 
the payroll; in February, $8,000; March, 
$7,700; April, $8,400, and May $11,200. In 
addition to this they keep on deposit in the 
savings bank at Hosmer about 9 per cent 
of their earnings. 

“They live in a state of rude plenty, but 
are contented with rather poor houses, and 
cannot always be prevented from taking 
their drinking water out of the creek into 
which they run their sewage.” 

One of the chief complaints the Com- 
mission heard “at all railway points” was 
about the payment of time checks by rail- 
way contractors. “The contractors on the 
Grand Trunk Pacific, moved by a desire 
to get rid of gamblers and illicit liquor 
dealers, adopted about a year ago a policy 
of not paying time checks except directly 
to the men in whose favour they were made 
out. This effectually prevented the time 
checks from being stolen or from being 
obtained from the men while intoxicated, 
but it also involved the difficulty that 
frequently a man would have to walk from 
50 to 100 miles before reaching the con- 
tractors’ headquarters, which was the only 
place where he could get his money. 

“The consensus of opinion appears to be 
that if the time checks were negotiable it 
would be at any rate the lesser of the two 
evils, as merchants and others along the 
line would then be willing to cash them...” 


10-Hour Day 


At Prince Rupert, the Commission found 
that the city was paying 45 cents an hour 
for general labour for an eight-hour day. 
“On the other hand, in certain work which 
is being done by contract, such as heavy 
rock cuts, the contractors are paying 374 
cents an hour for labour and are working 
a ten-hour day. This figures out at $3.75 a 
day paid by the contractors for ten hours 
and $3.60 a day paid by the city for eight 
hours. 

“There is considerable difference of 
opinion among the working men as to which 
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system they prefer, those who argue for 
the ten-hour day pointing out that weather 
conditions prevent steady employment and 
militate seriously against their total earnings 
during the year...It was further pointed 
out that the men who are willing to work 
the ten hours for the slightly increased wage 
are mostly men whose native language is 
not English...” 

“At Ladner,” the report said, “a good 
deal was heard about the fishing industry; 
which on the Fraser River has fallen largely 
into the hands of the Japanese. Peace is 
preserved between the Japanese and the 
whites by defining as far as possible thé 
sections of the river in which each may 
fish 280” 


Most of the fishermen, it appeared, did 
not rely wholly on fishing to make a living; 
but apparently some did little else. “The 
ordinary white fisherman who works hard 
for a few weeks and spends his money 
quickly is inclined to attribute his poverty 
to the competition of the Oriental.” 


Mounted Police Pay Raise 


An amendment to the Royal North West 
Mounted Police Act by which substantial 
increases in salaries and wages were granted 
was reported in the GAZETTE, and the old 
and new scales were given. 


The pay of a commissioner was increased 
from $3,000 to $4,000 a year, and that 
of an assistant commissioner from $2,000 
to $2,800; superintendents’ salaries were 
increased from $1,800 to $2,200, and those 
of inspectors from $1,400 to $1,600. The 
pay of staff sergeants was raised from a 
range of $1.75 to $2 to a range of $2 to 
$2.50 a day. Constables had their pay raised 
to $1.25 from $1 a day; and buglers, under 
18 years of age, got 75 cent a day instead of 
50 cents. “Artisans and others specially 
employed” had to be content with the 75 
cents a day they had been getting before. 


Parcel Post 


During the session at which the Mounted 
Police Act was amended, Parliament also, 
in the words of the GAZETTE’s report, estab- 
lished a “parcel post... for the conveyance 
of parcels of all kinds, including farm and 
factory products. No parcel may exceed 11 
Ibs. in weight or be greater in size than 
72 inches in length and girth combined.” . 
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NOTES OF CURRENT INTEREST 


Minister Orders Vacation Pay Paid Direct to Seamen, Not SIU 


Hon. Allan J. MacEachen, Minister of 
Labour, on October 7 revoked approval of 
vacation pay arrangements affecting the Sea- 
farers’ International Union of Canada and 
42 Great Lakes shipping companies. He 
directed in effect that the vacation monies 
be paid by the employers directly to the 
seamen instead of to the SIU. 


Under the Annual Vacations Act, pro- 
vision in collective agreements for the 
granting of a vacation with pay may be 
approved by the Minister on joint applica- 
tion of the parties to the agreement. In such 
cases, the approved methods instead of those 
contained in the Act govern payment of 
vacation pay. 

The Industrial Inquiry Commission on 
Disruption of Shipping (L.G., Sept., p. 775) 
disclosed that certain conditions laid down 
under the terms of the approval had not 
been met—specifically, a provision for 
setting up a joint board of trustees composed 
of representatives of the SIU and of the 
employers. Such a board was to have given 
the employers lists of employees receiving 
vacation pay and the amount each employee 
received. 


The Minister’s revocation of approval 
also affects employers transmitting vacation 
pay to the union who had not applied for 
his approval. 


In the “Notice to Employers, Employees 
and Trade Unions in the Maritime Trans- 
portation Industry,” the Minister directed 
that: 


1. Each employer is no longer to pay 
vacation pay to the Central Fund, but is to 
hold such vacation pay for direct payment 
at the proper time to the employee, as is 
provided by the Annual Vacations Act. 


2. The officers of the Seafarers’ Inter- 
national Union of Canada are to return to 
each employer the vacation pay that was 
sent by that employer and which is being 
held in the Central Fund for the persons 
employed by that employer during the cur- 
rent shipping season and past shipping 
seasons. 


3. In returning the vacation pay of 
employees to the employer for direct pay- 
ment to the employee at the proper time, 
the union is to submit lists of employees 
and amounts of vacation pay due each. 
Where it is not possible to locate em- 
ployees, payments shall be made to the 
Annual Vacations Pay Suspense Account 
as provided in Section 7 of the Regulations 
under the Annual Vacations Act. Each em- 
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ployer should carefully check such lists 
against his records in order to ensure that 
discrepancies may be corrected. 


4. The Seafarers’ International Union of 
Canada is also to send any balance remain- 
ing in the Central Fund being administered 
by trustees appointed by the union to the 
Minister of Labour for deposit in the 
Annual Vacations Pay Suspense Account. 


UIC’s James McGregor Elected 
To International Committee 


James McGregor, Director of Unemploy- 
ment Insurance for the Unemployment In- 
surance Commission, has become the first 
Canadian elected to a three-year term as 
vice-chairman of the unemployment insur- 
ance committee of the International Social 
Security Association. He is the only repre- 
sentative from North America on _ the 
executive of the Committee. 


Mr. McGregor has been associated with 
the UIC in Canada since 1942, when he 
became supervisor of the insurance branch 
in Toronto. In 1946 he was made assistant 
chief claims officer at the Commission’s 
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head office in Ottawa, where, with succes- 
sive appointments, he has remained. In 
1956 he became Director of Unemploy- 
ment Insurance. 

The ISSA, founded in 1927, represents 74 
countries. It is affiliated with the Inter- 
national Labour Organization and embraces 
national social security institutions, social 
security and mutual benefit fund organiza- 
tions, and government departments admin- 
istering one or more branches of social 
insurance. Its objective is the development 
of social security and improvement of 
technical and administrative methods. 

The ISSA’s unemployment insurance com- 
mittee is one of seven permanent technical 
committees. 


William Sefton of Steelworkers 
Dies on Organizing Trip in West 


William Henry Sefton, a staff member 
of the United Steelworkers in Toronto and 
brother of Larry Sefton, Director of District 
6 of the Steelworkers, died on October 27 
at Langenburg, Sask., while on an organ- 
izing trip to the mining and refining opera- 
tions at Yarbo, a potash mining district 
140 miles east of Regina. He was 48 years 
old. 

Mr. Sefton, who joined the staff of the 
United Steelworkers in 1942, was the first 
secretary-treasurer of the Ontario Federa- 
tion of Labour when it was affiliated with 
the former Canadian Congress of Labour. 
For many years chairman of the political 
action committee of the Toronto and 
District Labour Council, he played an 
active part in the Ontario section of the Co- 
operative Commonwealth Federation, and 
as secretary of the Ontario New Democratic 
Party. 


CLC Appointment 


A. L. Hepworth, formerly program 
director of the Overseas Institute of Canada, 
has been appointed Assistant Director of 
the Legislative and Government Employees 
Department of the Canadian Labour Con- 
gress. 

Mr. Hepworth became a member of the 
Canadian Brotherhood of Railway Trans- 
port and General Workers in 1935, and 
held various offices in his local union. In 
1945, he became executive assistant of the 
national union, and in 1953 he was 
appointed its director of education. He was 
a member of the executive board of the 
All-Canadian Congress of Labour in 
1938-39: a delegate to the Montreal Labour 
Council; president of the Ottawa, Hull 
and District Labour Council; and secretary 
of the CCL national committee on educa- 
tion. 
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ILO Assignment 


Jean Philip of St. Laurent, Que., Educa- 
tion Director, Quebec Region, Textile 
Workers’ Union of America, has taken 
up a six-month assignment for the Inter- 
national Labour Office. He will serve as 
workers’ education expert in Algeria. 


CBRT Quits Non-Op Rail Unions’ 
Joint Negotiating Committee 


The Canadian Brotherhood of Railway, 
Transport and General Workers last month 
cut its ties with 14 other unions with whom 
it had formed the Joint Negotiating Com- 
mittee for the non-operating employees of 
Canada’s major railways. New contract 
negotiations between these railway unions 
and the railways opened November 1. 

William J. Smith, President of the CBRT, 
reportedly wanted one group of employees 
that is represented by his union to be 
excluded from the joint national negotia- 
tions. He requested that the CBRT be 
allowed to negotiate separately for its mem- 
bers—about 1,000 strong—who are in the 
CNR dining, sleeping and parlour car serv- 
ice, so that contract rules applying to this 
group could be revised. 

Mr. Smith said the revisions were neces- 
sary in view of important changes in rail- 
road operations, and that the agreement 
covering this group had not been brought 
up to date since 1948. 

Frank Hall, Chairman of the Joint 
Negotiating Committee, said he regretted 
the CBRT decision, but believed it was 
impossible to allow one group of one union 
to be negotiated for separately from the 
joint national negotiations. 

The CBRT, which represents some 21,000 
employees in the CNR system and has a 
total membership in Canada of more than 
34,000, will now negotiate on its own behalf. 


United Shoe Workers Affiliate 
With Canadian Labour Congress 


The United Shoe Workers of America 
(AFL-CIO) has been accepted as an 
affiliate of the Canadian Labour Congress. 
The affiliation was approved by the CLC 
Executive Council at a meeting last month. 

The union has membership in Galt and 
London, Ont. The 1963 edition of the 
Department’s annual publication, Labour 
Organizations in Canada, places its mem- 
bership in Canada at 200. 
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National Productivity Council Issues Second Annual Report 


“A cornerstone has been laid, it can be 
said, in the foundation of a new spirit of 
consultation between Canadian labour and 
management at the national, provincial and 
local levels and at the industry and plant 
levels.” So states the Second Annual Report, 
1962-1963 of the National Productivity 
Council, issued last month, in a chapter 
entitled “Labour-Management Relations.” 

The 92-page report, which has “A Year 
of Advance” as its theme, consists of two 
parts. Part I deals with organization and 
operation of the Council, and Part II with 
its programs and activities. Other chapter 
headings are provincial and local councils, 
Mission to Europe, work study and manage- 
ment techniques, training and retraining, 
applied research, and economic studies. 


In the belief that good labour-manage- 
ment relations are “one of the most impor- 
tant routes to greater productivity and 
economic growth,” the Council has pro- 
moted this concept by fostering joint labour- 
management consultation—through the 
extension of the labour-management in-plant 
committee system and through labour-man- 
agement seminars. 


The Council had determined at an early 
stage that a “serious gap in communica- 
tions” existed between labour and manage- 
ment, states the report. “The two groups 
rarely come together for discussions away 
from the collective bargaining table. Man- 
agement and labour representatives rarely 
participated in joint conferences. Manage- 
ment leaders seldom were seen or heard at 
labour conferences and it was even more 
rare for labour leaders to be invited to 
attend and participate in management con- 
ferences.” 


The Council proceeded to try to improve 
this situation, by bringing labour and man- 
agement together through more in-plant 
committees, labour-management  confer- 
ences, and seminars. In joint efforts with the 
Labour-Management Co-operation Service 
of the Department of Labour, the Council 
has encouraged the establishment of in- 
plant labour-management co-operation com- 
mittees in more plants and industries. 


(Some 1,700 committees had already 
been established through the work of the 
Department. The Department also con- 
ducted conferences for the discussion of 
labour-management problems at Winnipeg, 
Cornwall, Kitchener, London and Ville La 
Salle, at which the establishment of further 
in-plant committees and other matters 
relating to labour-management relations 
were discussed by labour, management and 
government representatives. ) 
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The Council sponsored conferences, dis- 
cussions and seminars at the national, 
provincial and local levels. Joint labour- 
management seminars were held at King- 
ston, Halifax, Saskatoon and Montreal. At 
the industry level, as a result of the success- 
ful national seminars, a two-day labour- 
management seminar was instituted by W. 
N. Hall, President of Dominion Tar and 
Chemical Co. Limited (Domtar) (L.G., 
Feb., p. 110). A similar seminar was held 
at the E. B. Eddy Co. plant in Hull, Que., 
in February 1963. 


In addition to the provincial councils 
established in eight provinces, as announced 
in the first annual report (L.G., Nov. 1962, 
p. 1263), the early establishment of coun- 
cils in the two remaining provinces, New- 
foundland and British Columbia, is under 
discussion. Local councils have been formed 
in five centres and many others are in the 
discussion stage. The provincial and local 
councils are assisted by regional offices of 
the National Productivity Council. 


Describing the Council’s activity in the 
promotion of work study and management 
techniques, the report briefly defines work 
study as follows: “work study is the 
systematic, objective, and critical examina- 
tion of all factors governing the operational 
efficiency of any specified activity in order 
to effect improvement.” It then states that 
the three elements in this examination are 
method study, work measurement, and hu- 
man relations. 


The Work Study program under the 
Council’s Sub-Committee on Work Study 
and Management Techniques and the Na- 
tional Work Study Director has made rapid 
progress during the past year, the report 
States. The program is operating at the 
national, regional, industrial and plant levels 
“throughout Canada” in two phases: first, 
the promotion of work study, and second, 
the application of work study. 


The Council has also stressed the import- 
ance of training and retraining during the 
past year, in view of technological changes 
in industry. Through its Sub-Committee on 
Training and Retraining, it has fostered the 
use of such programs in industry. The Coun- 
cil also promoted new training programs 
developed by the Small Business Branch of 
the Department of Trade and Commerce. 

The Sub-Committee on Applied Research 
has under way an intensive program of 
study to determine the state of applied 
research and development in Canada. 
Three studies of specific industries—elec- 
tronics, minerals, and primary iron and 
steel—have been completed and published 
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during the past year. The results of the 
studies “confirm the Council’s belief in the 
importance of industrial research to the 
national economy.” 

In April 1962, the Council appointed a 
Special Committee, which it directed “to 
enquire into and report upon broadening 
the terms of reference of the Council to 
engage in economic studies, the nature and 
extent of the economic studies proposed, 
and the establishment of a national forum,” 
the report states. Implementation of the 
Special Committee’s. recommendations on 
these matters have been held in abeyance, 
however, pending the establishment of the 
new Economic Council of Canada. 


‘Get All the Education You Can’ 
CCA President Advises Youth 


“The majority of the unemployed today 


are the unskilled . . . The prospects for the 
well-educated and the highly skilled, on 
the other hand, are quite bright . . . The 


federal Department of Labour estimates 
that each year of high school adds $238 
a year to an income. High school graduates 
will earn $42,000 more during their life- 
time than grade school graduates.” 

Speaking at a meeting last month of the 
Saint John Builders’ Exchange, Thomas A. 
Somerville, President of the Canadian Con- 
struction Association, thus advised young 
people to get as much education as possible. 

He pointed out that at the end of the 
war, in 1945, some 70 per cent of the 
available jobs were unskilled ones. “Today, 
the unskilled jobs account for only 30 per 
cent and we expect in the next 10 years or 
so to see them make up only 10 per cent,” 
he stated. 

Mr. Somerville also urged the construc- 
tion industry to promote apprenticeship 
training, as many opportunities for the 
young exist in construction and many train- 
ing facilities are now provided. 


Credit Unions Increase in 
Number and Membership 


There was a net gain of 102 in the num- 
ber of credit unions in Canada in 1962, 
according to Credit Unions in Canada, 1962, 
published by the Economics Division, 
Canada Department of Agriculture. 
Chartered credit unions now total 4,784. 

The 4,431 credit unions who provided 
membership figures reported a total of 
2,906,902 members, an increase of about 
6 per cent over the 1961 membership of 
2,740,251. 

Assets of the reporting credit unions rose 
from $1.509 million in 1961 to $1.666 
million in 1962. 
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Old Age Assistance Recipients 
Increase During Third Quarter 


The number of persons in Canada receiv- 
ing assistance under the Old Age Assistance 
Act, and the number receiving disabled per- 
sons’ allowances both increased in the third 
quarter this year. The number receiving 
blind persons’ allowances decreased during 
the quarter. 


Old Age Assistance—The number of per- 
sons in Canada receiving assistance under 
the Old Age Assistance Act increased from 
103,310 at June 30 to 103,890 at September 
30, 1963. 


The federal Government’s contributions 
under the federal-provincial scheme totalled 
$9,513,803.30 for the quarter, compared 
with $9,480,718.04 in the preceding quarter. 
Since the inception of the Act, the federal 
Government has contributed $308,038,- 
140.37; 

At September 30, the average monthly 
assistance in the provinces ranged from 
$58.73 to $62.93. In all provinces and the 
Territories the maximum assistance paid 
was $65 a month. 


Disabled Persons’ Allowances—The num- 
ber of persons in Canada receiving allow- 
ances under the Disabled Persons Act in- 
creased from 50,712 at June 30 to 50,900 
at September 30. 

The federal Government’s contributions 
under the federal-provincial scheme totalled 
$4,884,548.47 for the quarter, compared 
with $4,885,423.65 in the preceding quarter. 
Since the inception of the Act, the federal 
Government has contributed $117,948,- 
505.9%, 

At September 30, the average monthly 
allowance in the provinces ranged from 
$63.34 to $64.60. In all provinces and the 
Territories the maximum allowance paid 
was $65 a month. 


Blind Persons’ Allowances—The number 
of blind persons in Canada receiving allow- 
ances under the Blind Persons Act decreased 
from 8,595 at June 30 to 8,582 at Septem- 
bere30. 

The federal Government’s contributions 
under the federal-provincial scheme totalled 
$1,210,365.78 for the quarter, compared 
with $1,215,983.96 in the preceding quarter. 
Since the inception of the Act, the federal 
Government has contributed $42,993,859.25. 

At September 30, the average monthly 
allowance in the provinces ranged from 
$58.73 to $63.75. In all provinces and the 
Territories the maximum allowance paid 
was $65 a month. 
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Deputy Ministers Conference on 
Manpower Development and Training 


First such meeting in many years held to discuss problems 
in developing Canada’s manpower resources, training programs 


now in effect, current 


The first meeting of its kind in many 
years, provincial Deputy Ministers of 
Labour and of Education met last month 
with the federal Deputy Minister of Labour 
and federal Department of Labour officials 
to discuss problems in the development of 
Canada’s manpower resources, present and 
future manpower development and training 
programs, and the current status of the 
programs. 


Known as the Federal-Provincial Deputy 
Ministers’ Conference on Manpower 
Development and Training, the meeting was 
held on September 30 and October 1. Dr. 
George V. Haythorne, federal Deputy 
Minister of Labour, presided. Hon. Allan 
J. MacEachen, Minister of Labour, greeted 
the conference delegates. 


Delegates proposed that standards of 
achievement in the various training pro- 
grams be recognized across Canada to 
facilitate articulation or movement of 
graduates from one program to another; 
the apprenticeship period be shortened by 
giving more of the training in vocational 
high schools; a central agency be established 
or the Department of Labour designated to 
co-ordinate research; and that a follow-up 
of graduates from training programs be 
undertaken. A school for administrators 
of technical and vocational training pro- 
grams was proposed by C. R. Ford, 
Director, Technical and Vocational Train- 
ing Branch, federal Department of Labour. 


Delegates received a brief report of a 
review team on scientific and technical per- 
sonnel sponsored by the Organization for 
Economic Co-operation and Development 
(L.G., .Oct.. p. 865). They also © dis- 
cussed and reviewed a wide range of 
subjects concerning manpower development 
and training in Canada: objectives, chang- 
ing needs and issues; existing training pro- 
gram areas, including training of the 
unemployed; and factors in the implementa- 
tion and co-ordination of manpower 
development and training programs under 
the federal-provincial assistance agreements. 


OECD Report 


A brief report on OECD investigations 
into professional manpower requirements 
and corresponding educational needs for 
achieving and continuing technological 
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status of federal-provincial programs 


Deputy Ministers of Education attend- 
ing the Federal-Provincial Deputy Min- 
isters Conference on Manpower Devel- 
opment and Training were: B. Scott Bate- 
man, Manitoba; J. F. K. English, British 
Columbia; P. J. Hanley, Newfoundland; 
R. F. Harvey, Saskatchewan; F. E. 
MacDiarmid, New Brunswick; Malcolm 
MacKenzie, Prince Edward Island; H. P. 
Moffat, Nova Scotia; William R. Stewart, 
Ontario; and W. H. Swift, Alberta. 

Deputy Ministers of Labour attending 
were: R. E. Anderson, Nova Scotia; N. 
D. Cochrane, Manitoba; G. G. Duclos, 
New Brunswick; H. §. Elkin, Saskat- 
chewan; James B. Metzler, Ontario; and 
K. A. Pugh, Alberta. 

J. L. Pagé, Deputy Minister of Ycouth, 
Quebec, also attended. 


innovations and scientific progress, and on 
the Organization’s recent survey team’s 
work in assessing Canadian conditions in 
this context, was given by two members of 
the team. They were George L. Payne of 
the OECD Scientific Directorate and Roger 
Grégoire, Council of State, France. 

The necessity for manpower develop- 
ment was underlined by the fact that the 
OECD had planned or hoped for a 50-per- 
cent productivity increase by 1970 for the 
member countries in total. To achieve 
such growth requires technical innovations 
and technological progress, as well as 
scientific research. All this “makes extra- 
ordinary demands” on education systems, 
said Mr. Payne. 

Mr. Grégoire said the team had found 
important developments taking place in 
technical education in Canada. He under- 
lined the necessity of good liaison between 
education and the economy—pointing out 
that it is necessary to make certain that 
industry is getting the type of people it 
needs. 

Dr. W. R. Dymond 


A discussion of objectives, changing 
needs and issues in manpower development 
and training in Canada followed the 
presentation of a paper by Dr. W. R. 
Dymond, federal Assistant Deputy Minister 
of Labour. 

In connection with training, among the 
factors he pointed out was the need to 
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distinguish between the requirements of the 
economy and those of the individual; these 
were not always identical and at times 
require reconciliation, he said. 

He stressed the importance of education 
in today’s rapidly moving technological 
world. “The quantity and quality of trained 
and educated manpower resources are as 
important a factor in Canadian economic 
development and growth as are material 
and capital resources,’ Dr. Dymond as- 
serted. 

He emphasized that education should be 
basic and not just preparation of an 
individual for “the first job,” as the nature 
of his jobs would change several times 
throughout his lifetime. Education and 
training should not be restricted to youth, 
he stressed, but should include also those 
already in the labour force. Basic credits 
from the various programs should be trans- 
ferable from one education and _ training 
program to another. 

In referring to apprenticeship, Dr. 
Dymond pointed out that there is a great 
divergence of opinion concerning it, that 
some improvements or changes in it are 
necessary, and that it could be integrated 
more closely with other forms of training. 

He also stressed the necessity of research 
for the shaping of policies and programs, 
and that better ways must be developed for 
communicating the research findings. 


Training Programs 


© OR. 9Ford, Director, Technical and 
Vocational Training Branch, federal De- 
partment of Labour, introduced a review 
of existing training program areas, specif- 
ically, adult training, high school technical 
and vocational training, and post-high-school 
technical training. 

He emphasized that adults form a very 
large group from the training standpoint, 
and that the need for their training and 
retraining would continue to exist as long 
as technological change takes place. 


Training of Unemployed 


Training of the unemployed under Pro- 
gram 5 of the federal-provincial agreements 
covered some 38,000 persons last year. 
About 5,000 more were referred to private 
trade or commercial schools by the National 
Employment Service. The total should be 
doubled, to some 70,000, for the current 
year, according to R. H. MacCuish, Assist- 
ant Director, Technical and Vocational 
Training Branch. 

He stressed the importance of the Basic 
Training for Skill Development courses in 
the federal-provincial assistance programs, 
and reported that about 10,000 unemployed 
persons last year took these courses to up- 
grade themselves in general education. 
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Training in Industry 


The subject of training in industry was 
introduced by Mr. MacCuish. He empha- 
sized that it was better to train a person— 
upgrade or retrain him—before he lost his 
job, rather than afterwards, and that such 
training should be broadened. He men- 
tioned the “Leaside” program of training 
by-mdusiry Cla: Feb, p: 1087. 


Apprenticeship 


The topic of apprenticeship training was 
cvened for discussion by William Hurd, 
Technical and Vocational Training Branch. 
Ke showed the validity of apprenticeship 
training by pointing out that the principle 
was also being widely applied in other 
fields: it was used in accountancy and nurs- 
ing, and the co-operative training as 
practised at Waterloo University, for 
example, was another application of the 
principle. He believed that more thought 
should be given to integrating the purposes 
of apprenticeship and vocational high school 
training. 


High School Programs 


High school technical and _ vocational 
training programs as a discussion subject 
were introduced by D. C. Dickson, Techni- 
cal and Vocational Training Branch. He 
pointed out that Progam 1—Vocational 
High School Training—in the federal-pro- 
vincial programs was no longer on the “old 
basis of half a day a week,” although many 
employers still thought of it that way. It 
now calls for more intensified training, he 
said. 


Post-High-School Programs 


Initiating the subject of post-high-school 
technical training, G. F. Vail, Technical 
and Vocational Training Branch, referred 
to statements in the Report of the Ontario 
Select Committee on Manpower Training 
that stressed the importance of technician 
training in Canada. 

He reported that, at the end of 1962, there 
were about 12,000 full-time students taking 
training in one- to four-year post-high- 
school technical courses in Canada, an 
increase of 4.1 per cent over the 1961 
figure. About 3,000 of these graduated in 
1963. It is estimated that, in 1966, the 
output of technician-trained graduates from 
the institutes of technology will total about 
4,000. 

“Our most urgent need in post-secondary 
technical education across Canada today is 
for the development of co-operative train- 
ing schemes between industry and institutes 
of technology,” he said. 
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Co-ordination of Programs 


Under the subject of the implementation 
and co-ordination of manpower develop- 
ment and training programs, Mr. Ford 
dealt with the problem of staffing. To staff 
the training facilities under three of the 
federal-provincial programs, which together 
provide some _ 140,000 student places, 
requires about 5,000 teachers, 250 princi- 
pals and 500 shop directors. 


He then outlined current progress in train- 
ing technical and vocational staff, and 
emphasized the shortage of administrators 
for the new programs. 


Mr. Ford recommended that Training 
Programs for administrators be established. 


Research 


The research aspect of implementing and 
co-ordinating programs was outlined by 
Dr. P. H. Casselman, Chief, Manpower 
Resources Division, Economics and 
Research Branch, federal Department of 
Labour. He stressed that research should be 
conducted objectively, and showed how it 
can be used to advantage—and should be 
used—as a fundamental part of practically 
every phase of manpower development and 
training. 

Dr. Casselman described the major steps 
involved in a well-balanced research pro- 
gram, and dealt with the major areas requir- 
ing research in order to provide informa- 
tion for determining and implementing man- 
power and training policies. 


To facilitate articulation between pro- 
grams, to promote a student’s movement or 
advancement from one program to an- 
other, Mr. MacCuish and others recom- 
mended that standards of achievement be 
recognized in the various programs across 
the country. As to discussion of actual 
standards, it was announced at the Con- 
ference that the subject would be taken up 
at a meeting of principals of institutes of 
technology and of directors of technical 
and vocational education, to be held later 
in the month (see following story). 


Discussion 


In the discussion following the intro- 
duction of the various agenda _ subjects, 
delegates brought out numerous points, of 
which a few were: 


—To help shorten the apprenticeship 
period, more of the training should be given 
in schools, especially vocational high 
schools. 


—In training for the unemployed, with 
a few special exceptions, there were general- 
ly no waiting lists in most areas of Canada. 


—For the success of training programs 
and for securing the co-operation of in- 
dustry, initiative at the local level was 
important and necessary, said W. R. 
Stewart, Ontario Deputy Minister of Educa- 
tion. 


—If local needs in the training of unem- 
ployed could not be identified, then the 
Basic Training for Skill Development 
course should be given, it was suggested by 
Dr. Dymond. 


—Overlapping of courses could be 
avoided, for example, by designating cer- 
tain training as pre-apprentice training, 
credit for which would shorten a student’s 
apprenticeship period, suggested K. A. Pugh, 
Alberta Deputy Minister of Labour. 


—tThat the federal Department of Labour 
co-ordinate the research of the provincial 
Departments of Education and of Labour 
was proposed by Dr. J. F. K. English, 
Deputy Minister and Superintendent of 
Education, British Columbia. 


—A follow-up on graduates of all train- 
ing programs was suggested by Joseph L. 
Pagé, Deputy Minister, Quebec Depart- 
ment of Youth. 

—Financial assistance in the form of 
bursaries and grants for students who need 
it can be provided through the federal- 
provincial programs, Dr. Haythorne pointed 
out. Assistance is available also for extend- 
ing a teacher’s training. 


Almost 17 per cent of all Canadian industrial establishments reported some 
organized training programs in the year ended May 31. The incidence was 8 per 
cent in establishments employing 15 to 50 persons and 25 per cent in those employ- 
ing more than 50, according to a survey conducted jointly by the Department of 
Labour and the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 

Out of almost 2,000 establishments reporting organized training programs, 
66 per cent had apprenticeship training programs, 36 per cent had other programs 
at the skilled tradesman level, 30 per cent at the first-line supervisor level, and 


18 per cent at the technician level. 


There were more than 12,000 apprentices in training in the 12 months ended 
May 31. Additionally, there were 18,000 other trainees at the skilled tradesman 
level, 7,000 at the technician level, and 13,000 at the first-line supervisor level. 
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First National Conference of 
Institute of Technology Administrators 


Conference participants propose the designation “Diploma of 
Technology” to identify graduates of institutes of technology 
and recommend that it be given recognition all across Canada 


In the first conference of its type, princi- 
pals of institutes of technology from across 
Canada and administrators of provincial 
programs of technical and vocational edu- 
cation met on October 16 and 17 in 
Ottawa with the Director and staff of the 
Technical and Vocational Training Branch, 
federal Department of Labour. 

The delegates were welcomed by Dr. 
George V. Haythorne, Deputy Minister of 
Labour. Dr. C. R. Ford, Director, Technical 
and Vocational Training Branch, Depart- 
ment of Labour, presided over the sessions. 
Dr. G. Fred McNally, Chairman of the 
National Technical and Vocational Train- 
ing Advisory Council and former Chan- 
cellor of the University of Alberta, also 
attended. 

As a result of their discussion of a wide 
range of topics associated with the institute 
of technology area of education and train- 
ing—or education of technicians at the post- 
high-school level—the conference partici- 
pants unanimously recommended that the 
level of achievement or the qualification 
obtained by a graduate of an institute of 
technology should be designated by a 
‘Diploma of Technology,” and that such 
diploma should be _ recognized across 
Canada. 

The letters “D.T.,” for “Diploma of 
Technology,” or the abbreviation “Dip. T.” 
should be used after a graduate’s name as 
the standard abbreviations to indicate the 
achievement or qualification and should 
be recognized in all areas of Canada, they 
recommended. 

To help create a better understanding by 
the general public and others of what 
institute of technology education and train- 
ing really mean, the delegates tentatively 
drafted two brief statements expressing 
the philosophy and purpose behind such 
training. 

After assessing the day-release system and 
other methods used for further technical 
training of those already employed, dele- 
gates concluded that the block-release 
system was often preferable to day release, 
but agreed that this entire subject required 
further attention. 
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Other conclusions reached at the meet- 
ing were that: 


—The increased use of correspondence 
courses as an aid in technological training 
for those not able to attend classes should 
be investigated, and the availability of 
government correspondence courses should 
be publicized more widely. 


—More publicity, and of the right kind, 
is required to make technological educa- 
tion better understood by society, and the 
production of an informative, authentic film 
for this purpose should be undertaken. 


Among additional topics discussed by the 
delegates were: curriculum development; 
the exchange of information between insti- 
tutes of technology; research requirements; 
scholarships and bursaries; training through 
extension, day release, “sandwich” (co- 
operative) and correspondence courses; the 
need for Canadian textbooks for institutes 
of technology; and new subjects for inclu- 
sion in technological curricula. 


Further discussions dealt with the value 
of joint conferences between personnel from 
industry and from institutes of technology, 
the value of advisory committees, and the 
requirements of instructional staff. 


Dr. C. R. Ford 


There are now 39 institutes of technology 
across Canada, the number will reach 40 
during the next year, and many more are 
foreseen for the years to come, Dr. Ford 
stated. 


He again emphasized the necessity of 
national recognition of achievement in the 
technological training field as in other edu- 
cation areas, and also pointed out that the 
federal Government and the Technical and 
Vocational Training Branch were interested 
in and concerned with the training and 
maintenance of a competent Canadian la- 
bour force as a whole, and not with the 
operation of schools as such. 

A report by the Technical and Vocational 
Training Branch on the present status of 
technological education across Canada 
estimated that by 1966 the output of 
“technician trained” graduates from insti- 
tutes of technology would be about 4,000. 
The report pointed out that graduates in 
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such courses as merchandising, fashion 
design, commercial art and secretarial 
science were not being classified as techni- 
cian trained. 


“The requirement ratio of semi-profes- 
sionals to professionals is an ever-increasing 
one,” the report stated, in comparing the 
approximately 6,600 students who graduated 
from the science-based faculties at Cana- 
dian universities in 1963 with the number 
of technological graduates or technicians 
given above. Usually, one or more tech- 
nicians are required for every engineering 
or science-based university graduate. 


Designation of Qualification 


Much discussion centred on the designa- 
tion to be given qualification obtained in 
this type of training (it was brought out 
that it involved both “education and train- 
ing”), and on the point that a selected 
designation should be nationally recognized. 
It was not a question of “certification,” 
pointed out Dr. Ford, but some standard 
method should be adopted to identify the 
qualification obtained under this type of 
training. (For details of technician or 
technological training, see also “National 
Advisory Committee on Technological 
Education,” p. 208, March issue.) 


The delegates voted unanimously to adopt 
a “Diploma of Technology” as_ the 
Canada-wide standard to designate the 
achievement or qualification obtained by a 
student graduating from an institute of 
technology. They further adopted the let- 
ters “D.T.” (standing for Diploma of 
Technology) and, as an_ alternative 
acceptable choice, the abbreviation “Dip. 
T.” for use after a graduate’s name to 
indicate the achievement or qualification. 


Purpose and Philosophy 


The delegates also adopted two tentative 
brief statements to set forth the philosophy 
and purpose respectively of technical train- 
ing or technological education (see boxes). 
The statements are intended to help create 


Philosophy Behind Technological Education 


That a form of education is required 
which assists a person in the acquirement of 
the ability to perform scientific and/or 
engineering tasks of a_ specialized non- 
professional nature, which, in their execu- 
tion, require an intensive application of a 
comprehensive knowledge of the mathe- 
matics, science, systematized procedures 
and techniques related to the particular 
specialty. 

—First National Conference of Institute 

of Technology Administrators 
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Purpose of Technological Education 


Education for technician _ training 
at the post-high-school level should be 
such as to develop the ability to apply 
engineering, scientific, business, or pro- 
fessional concepts to trade, industrial, 
business, or professional techniques and 
practices in the chosen field. It must not 
be so narrow that it prohibits reasonable 
understanding of concepts nor so broad 
that it forfeits the ability to transact in 
specific terms on a practical basis. 

This requires a balance between the 
theoretical and practical portions of the 
training and presupposes the length of 
course to be completely adequate to 
provide the required foundation for the 
chosen career. 


—First National Conference of Institute 
of Technology Administrators 


a much better understanding, by parents, 
prospective students, the general public and 
others, of what institute of technology 
training at the post-high-school level really 
is and what it sets out to accomplish. 


Development of Curricula 


In a discussion on the development of 
curricula, it was pointed out that an insti- 
tute of technology student must be given 
training on a broader base than that given 
to a specialized industry-trained technician. 
It was also suggested that, even if the first 
year of instruction was the same for all or 
a number of courses in an institute, the 
student should have some laboratory or 
shop training during that year in the sub- 
ject of his choice. 


On the standardization of curricula within 
a province, it was shown that the 11 insti- 
tutes of technology in Quebec use the same 
instruction program for the respective 
courses. 


In discussing the exchange of curriculum 
and other information among the institutes 
across Canada—many of which are plow- 
ing new ground in their areas—delegates 
concluded that it should be a direct ex- 
change, and be on a voluntary basis. It 
was shown that there already was such an 
interchange of information in many cases. 

Exploring additional avenues to provide 
technical training for those already em- 
ployed, the delegates discussed the strong 
and weak points of the various systems in 
use. 

Some institutes of technology provide 
excellent night courses that lead to credits 
equivalent to those of the day courses, but 
it was pointed out that it was often very 
difficult for students, and took them too 
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long, to follow through with such a pro- 
gram. Some delegates were convinced, how- 
ever, that, as night school students are 
usually more mature, they could assimilate 
the instruction in fewer periods than could 
their day school counterparts. 


The day-release system did not fit the 
requirements of industry in many cases, 
delegates reported, and the institutes and 
some other schools are attempting to meet 
this problem by arranging semesters that 
favour a block-release system instead. For 
example, a 10-month course may be divided 
into two definite five-month parts, and a 
student who is already employed can leave 
his work for five months to attend school, 
return to work, and in the following year 
take the second five months of the course. 
This results in less disruption in a plant’s 
working schedule, and favours more con- 
centrated and continuous study. The type 
of release system to be applied must rely 
chiefly on the nature of industry in the 
area, it was pointed out. 


Other Discussions 


On the subject of correspondence courses 
as an aid in technological training, delegates 
agreed that this was a field requiring 
further attention and, particularly, that 
greater efforts should be made in publiciz- 
ing the courses that are already available, 
and at reasonable rates, from the provin- 
cial departments of education. Delegates 
were given a Department of Labour book- 
let, Canadian Technical & Vocational 
Correspondence Courses, which lists courses 
available through the provincial govern- 
ments. 

More publicity is required to explain 
institute of technology training to the pub- 
lic, and to make better known the efforts 
of educational systems in general, it was 
suggested at the conference. Delegates 
recommended exploration of the possibilities 


Ministers of Education Urge More 


The Standing Committee of Ministers of 
Education of the Canadian Education 
Association, meeting in Quebec City during 
the Association’s annual convention, 
adopted two resolutions dealing with tech- 
nical and vocational training. 


One resolution asked for a “more ade- 
quate system of financing” educational pro- 
grams that receive federal subsidies, either 
by means of arrangements for sharing 
sources of revenue between the federal and 
provincial governments, or through grants 
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of producing an authentic, informative film 
on technological training, for showing to 
the general public and others. This had to 
be done properly, it was stressed, or it 
could do more harm than good. The 
object, it was believed, should be informa- 
tion of the public, and not recruitment of 
students per se. 

Additional fields that might be covered in 
regular courses of study in institutes of 
technology were explored by the delegates, 
who were aware that even the existing 
courses need continually to be brought up 
to date to keep pace with technological 
developments. 

Some of the additional fields discussed 
were work (time and motion) study, in- 
dustrial production study, instrumentation 
and automatic control systems, nuclear 
technology, data processing, and _ in- 
dustrial design. It was mentioned that some 
of the older institutes are already offering 
such courses or their equivalents. 

The value of symposia—meetings in 
which representatives from industry and 
from one or more institutes discuss com- 
mon training problems and requirements— 
was emphasized at the conference. A 
symposium conducted at Ryerson Institute 
of Technology in Toronto was cited as a 
successful example. 

Much of the credit for the success of 
the institutes and their programs should 
accrue to the many advisory committees 
who assist on the local and provincial 
levels, delegates emphasized and went on 
record in stating so. In numerous cases, 
business and professional people were giving 
their advisory services free of charge. 

It was suggested that a similar meeting 
be held about a year hence, and Dr. Ford 
announced that an invitation had been 
received from the Southern Alberta Institute 
of Technology, Calgary, to hold the next 
conference there. 


Federal Aid for Vocational Schools 


of a more general nature than those 
provided under the present federal-provin- 
cial agreements. 

The second resolution urged that during 
the life of the current Technical and Voca- 
tional Training Agreement, provision be 
made for a “substantial increase” in sup- 
port of the schools that resulted from the 
encouragement given by the “generous” 
capital grants under the Agreement, and 
in support of the operation of vocational 
high schools. 
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Legislation Dealing with Apprenticeship 
and Trade Training Enacted in 1963 


eS Del & 
Act;"*B.C! "provides “for 


During the 1963 sessions, several prov- 
inces enacted legislation to promote the 
training of more skilled workers. 


Prince Edward Island passed the Ap- 
prenticeship and Tradesmen’s Qualification 
Act, which is patterned after other provin- 
cial acts of the same name. British Columbia 
amended its Apprenticeship and Trades- 
men’s Qualification Act to provide for the 
compulsory certification of tradesmen. An 
amendment to the Ontario Apprenticeship 
Act repealed the age limit for apprentice- 
ship. A minor amendment to the Ap- 
prenticeship Act was adopted in Manitoba. 


Prince Edward Island 


Prince Edward Island enacted the Ap- 
prenticeship and Tradesmen’s Qualification 
Act, replacing the Apprenticeship Act of 
1944, which was largely inoperative. 


The new Act, which is similar to other 
provincial acts of the same name, provides 
for the training of apprentices and the 
voluntary certification of tradesmen. 


An officer of the Department of Labour 
with the title of Director of Apprenticeship 
and Tradesmen’s Qualification is responsible, 
under the Minister, for the administration 
of the legislation and for the supervision of 
all apprenticeship plans. 


As in most other jurisdictions, an 
Advisory Board whose members will include 
an official of the Department of Labour, 
an Official of the Department of Education 
and an equal number of employer and 
employee representatives is to be appointed 
with authority to designate trades as suit- 
able for apprenticeship and to approve ap- 
prenticeship plans and _ contracts’ of 
apprenticeship. 


To permit greater flexibility, the Lieuten- 
ant Governor in Council may, on the recom- 
mendation of the Board and the Director 
and with the approval of the Minister, limit 
the application of the Act or regulations to 
a specified area. A similar provision is 
contained in the Newfoundland and Nova 
Scotia acts. 


Once a plan of apprenticeship training 
has been declared to apply to a particular 
trade or in a specified area, no person may 
enter into a contract of apprenticeship in 
that trade or area except in accordance with 
the legislation. An employer who hires a 
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enacts Apprenticeship and Tradesmen’s 
compulsory certification of tradesmen 


Qualification 


person eligible for apprenticeship is required 
to notify the Director, who, in turn, must 
inform the employee of his rights. 


As well as providing for individual con- 
tracts of apprenticeship, the Act permits 
apprenticeship to be carried on under a col- 
lective agreement between an employer 
and a trade union or under a private in- 
dustrial program, provided the plan has 
been approved by the Director, after con- 
sultation with the Apprenticeship Board. 

Except for setting a minimum age of 16, 
the Act lays down no qualifications for 
apprentices, leaving such matters as exami- 
nations, certificates and allowances to be 
dealt with by regulation. 

As in most jurisdictions, provision is made 
for the voluntary certification of tradesmen 
already engaged in the designated trades. 

The Board is authorized to establish an 
advisory and examining committee in 
respect of any trade. Such a committee is 
to be composed of at least three persons, 
with an equal number of employee and 
employer representatives and an impartial 
chairman. The functions of an advisory and 
examining committee are to prescribe and 
conduct examinations for certificates of 
proficiency in a trade. 

Provision is also made for issuing certif- 
icates of proficiency, with or without 
examination, to persons who have qualified 
in other jurisdictions. Tradesmen holding 
a valid certificate of proficiency may not be 
required to take an examination in order 
to obtain a licence required under a muni- 
cipal by-law. 


British Columbia 


Amendments to the British Columbia 
Apprenticeship and Tradesmen’s Qualifica- 
tion Act deleted all references to age, 
removed the two-year restriction on con- 
tracts of apprenticeship and provided for 
the compulsory certification of tradesmen. 

When introducing the new legislation, 
the Minister of Labour said that the pur- 
pose was to “increase the skills of B.C.’s 
labour force through a greatly expanded 
apprenticeship program, as well as _ to 
provide greater assurance to the public that 
the tradesmen employed throughout the 
province are competent and well-qualified.” 
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The provisions forbidding the employment 
of minors under the age of 15 in a 
designated trade and prohibiting the employ- 
ment of minors 15 years and over except 
under a contract of apprenticeship have been 
replaced. The Act now states that no per- 
son may be employed in a designated trade 
unless under a contract of apprenticeship or 
unless he holds a current certificate of 
apprenticeship or a current certificate of 
proficiency in the trade. 


The Minister said he did not expect that 
the removal of the minimum age limit 
would materially affect the number of per- 
sons entering into contracts of apprentice- 
ship but it would make it possible for boys 
under 15 years who were uninterested in 
school subjects but who had an aptitude 
for a trade to work under a contract of 
apprenticeship. 


The Minister pointed out also that the 
former policy of restricting apprenticeship 
training programs to persons between the 
ages of 15 and 21 years had been incon- 
sistent with the basic principle of the Act, 
which was to train persons to meet future 
requirements for skilled tradesmen. 


The Act, as before, recognizes that there 
are many persons over 21 years employed 
in the designated trades who are fully 
qualified even though they have not served 
under a formal contract of apprenticeship 
or have not received training in vocational 
or technical schools. It again gives the 
Minister of Labour discretionary authority 
to grant permits authorizing such persons to 
continue in the trade without entering into 
a contract of apprenticeship or taking the 
examinations necessary to qualify for a 
certificate of proficiency. 


Formerly, the minimum term of ap- 
prenticeship was two years unless a shorter 
period was approved by the Minister on the 
recommendation of the Provincial Appren- 
ticeship Committee. This restriction has 
been removed, because it was felt that there 
were many trades such as baker, bartender, 
butcher, cook, to name a few, that do not 
require a two-year training period. 


The system of voluntary certification now 
in effect in the refrigeration, radio, tele- 
vision and electronics and the automobile 
mechanics trades, which the Minister said 
had proved disappointing, is to be replaced 
by a compulsory system, which is to be- 
introduced gradually. 


The Lieutenant Governor in Council is 
given discretionary power to make regula- 
tions requiring all persons employed in a 
designated trade or in a specified area to 
hold certificates of proficiency, except 
registered apprentices, persons employed 
for a probationary period or persons with 
special permits from the Minister. Regula- 
tions providing for the registration of em- 
ployers and self-employed persons engaged 
in the designated trades are also authorized. 


Ontario 


In Ontario, an amendment to _ the 
Apprenticeship Act removed the age limit 
of 21 years for persons desiring to become 
apprentices in any of the designated trades. 

The change had been recommended by 
the Royal Commission on Labour-Manage- 
ment Relations in the Construction In- 
dustry and by the Select Committee on 
Manpower Training. When introducing the 
amendment, the Minister of Labour said: 
...It is my expectation that this amendment 
will encourage young men who have attained 
the age of 21 years and have not had training 
at a skilled trade to reassess their opportuni- 
ties and undertake to learn a trade. As long as 
the upper age limit was in effect many young 
men could not avail themselves of the train- 


ing which is being offered under the apprentice- 
ship system. 


Manitoba 


The Manitoba Apprenticeship Act was 
amended to provide for the appointment 
of alternate members of the Provincial 
Apprenticeship Board and a vice-chairman 
so that the Board may have meetings at 
regular intervals. The Board will continue to 
have an equal number of employer and 
employee representatives and two mem- 
bers representing the Department of Labour 
and the Department of Education. 


More than 2,500,000 Japanese workers are now covered by the country’s 
minimum wage law, the Japanese Labour Ministry reports. 

The minimum wage law is aimed primarily at small industries, which employ 
a labour force totalling about 10,000,000 workers. 

When minimum wage legislation was first introduced, the Government’s target 
was 25-per-cent coverage of small industries. The target was reached six months 


ahead of schedule. 
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A Message from the Minister of Labour 


I am glad to have this opportunity 
to draw the attention of Labour 
Gazette readers to the special section 
on Human Rights published in this 
issue to mark the fifteenth anniversary 
of the Declaration of Human Rights, 
an anniversary being celebrated in 
Canada as in other member nations of 
the United Nations. 


On December 10, 1948, the United 
Nations General Assembly adopted and 
proclaimed the Universal Declaration 
of Human Rights “as a common 
standard of achievement for all peoples 
and all nations, to the end that every 
individual and every organ of society, 
.... Shall strive by teaching and educa- 
tion to promote. respect for these rights 
and freedoms and by progressive 
measures, national and international, 
to secure their universal and effective 
recognition and observance, both 
among the peoples of Member States 
themselves and among the peoples of 
territories under their jurisdiction.” 


Among the Canadian labour laws 
that have a bearing on, and were partly 
inspired by the Universal Declaration 
of Human Rights are those that pro- 
hibit discrimination on account of 
race, national origin, colour or religion 
in all matters that affect a person’s 
opportunity for employment. To coin- 
cide with the anniversary of the Dec- 
laration, the Department has pub- 
lished a pamphlet outlining the various 
Canadian anti-discrimination laws and 
Canadian administrative practices. The 
pamphlet is designed to assist interested 
individuals and organizations to gain 
a knowledge of protection under Cana- 
dian law against discrimination. 


To supplement these laws, the De- 
partment of Labour has conducted an 


expanding program of educational pub- 
licity, a program conceived to assist in 
creating a beneficial effect on the atti- 
tudes of mind that give rise to acts of 
discrimination, and designed to teach 
people to see things in their true light, 
and thus to weed out the roots of dis- 
crimination: prejudice and intolerance. 
Many people tend to fall in with the 
prevailing social patterns, either un- 
thinkingly or to avoid conflict. The 
more discrimination is practised the 
more such people will look upon it as 
acceptable. The more discrimination 
is checked by law, the less respectable 
it becomes. It is therefore the moral 
influence of anti-discrimination laws 
that is relied upon quite as much as 
their coercive or punitive effects. Dis- 
crimination on account of race, colour 
or religion is, in a considerable degree, 
the outcome of prejudice, which in 
turn is the child of ignorance or mis- 
understanding. One way of combatting 
it, therefore, is to try to dispel ignor- 
ance and clear away misunderstanding; 
hence the Department’s educational 
campaign. 

Unfair employment practices and 
other acts of discrimination no longer 
have the strength they once had in 
Canada, and I firmly believe that the 
avenues of the future should be in- 
creasingly open to policies that are 
more in accord with the ideals of free- 
dom and democracy in Canada. I 
therefore urge the readers of the 
Labour Gazette to take an interest in 
what my Department is trying to do to 
remove the handicaps under which 
some of our less fortunate countrymen 
still labour. 


Allan J. MacEachen, 
Minister of Labour. 
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The Universal Declaration of Human Rights 
Fifteenth Anniversary 


The Universal Declaration of Human 
Rights is a document of our times and for 
our times.* It was prepared by a United 
Nations Commission under the chairman- 
ship of Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt, and adopted 
by the General Assembly on December 10, 
1948, with no opposing votes and only eight 
abstentions. The General Assembly pro- 
claimed it to be “a common standard of 
achievement for all peoples and all nations.” 


The Universal Declaration ranks with the 
great documents in human history that 
stand as landmarks in the advance of man- 
kind into larger freedom. It begins with 
the affirmation that “all human beings are 
born free and equal in dignity and rights.” 
It then asserts that everyone is entitled to 
the rights and freedoms set forth “without 
distinction of any kind, such as race, colour, 
sex, language, religion, political or other 
opinion, national or social origin, property, 
birth or other status.” 

Articles 3 to 21 enumerate the civil and 
political rights which have been generally 
accorded recognition in the western demo- 
cratic tradition—the right to life, liberty and 
security of person; freedom from slavery; 
freedom from arbitrary arrest; freedom from 
torture; the right to a fair trial; freedom of 
movement; freedom of thought, conscience 
and religion; freedom of opinion and 
speech; the right of association and 
assembly; and other similar rights. 

Then the Declaration, going beyond the 
traditional guarantees of rights and free- 
doms against possible interference by other 
men or by the state, formulates the social, 
economic and cultural rights which, in 
advanced societies, are coming to be 
regarded as indispensable if freedom is to 
have reality. These include: the right to 
social security; the right to work, free from 
discrimination and in return for a just and 
reasonable remuneration; the right to a 
standard of living adequate for health and 
well-being; the right to an education; and 
the right to participate freely in the cultural 
life of the community. 

Finally, the Declaration asserts that only 
in a social and international order governed 
by the rule of law and the principles of 





* The complete Universal Declaration of Human 
Rights was published in the November 1958 number 
of the Lasour GazETTE, an issue that included a 
“Special Section on Human Rights” as this publica- 
tion’s contribution to the commemoration of the 
tenth anniversary of the Universal Declaration. The 
special section was then made available as a 
reprint, copies of which may still be obtained. 
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mutual respect can human rights be fully 
observed. Rights carry with them a duty 
to the community, a respect for the rights of 
others, and a regard for the principles and 
purposes of the United Nations. All states 
are obliged to refrain from any activity 
aimed at the destruction of the rights and 
freedoms enunciated in the Declaration. 


A Continuing Struggle 


The Universal Declaration rests firmly 
on the articles in the United Nations 
Charter which affirm the promotion of 
equal rights of all people and all nations to 
be the central objective of the world organ- 
ization. And the Charter, it must be remem- 
bered, echoes the goals proclaimed by the 
leaders in the war against Nazism and 
Fascism. 


At San Francisco, the pressure of the 
representatives of many voluntary organ- 
izations and of the smaller nations, raised 
the priority of human rights in the final 
draft of the Charter. The frightful experience 
of Hitler’s extermination camps, the surge 
of the colonial peoples for an independent 
life, the insistent hopes of millions in the 
under-developed lands are the _ historical 
realities behind the bold words of the De- 
claration. The Declaration, therefore, must 
be seen as more than a collection of noble 
aspirations: it is a weapon in the ongoing 
struggle for human rights. 

Some lawyers are inclined to dispute the 
legal force of the Declaration since it is 
only the first part of an intended three-part 
International Bill of Rights. The two in- 
completed parts are the Covenants of Hu- 
man Rights (which when drafted and ratified 
would have the status of multilateral 
treaties) and the Measures of Implementa- 
tion. Other legal experts take the position 
that since the Declaration may be regarded 
as an expansion of the human rights articles 
of the Charter it has the same binding 
effect as the Charter. But whatever its legal 
interpretation, its impact on international 
and national efforts to advance human rights 
cannot be denied. 


Within the United Nations itself, the 
Declaration added a new moral authority 
to actions taken on questions involving 
human rights. Resolutions of the General 
Assembly and other U.N. bodies cited the 
Declaration on questions of racial discrimi- 
nation, forced labour, slavery, and the rights 
of peoples to self-government. Without wait- 
ing for the more comprehensive guarantees 
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of human rights which would be contained 
in the Covenants, U.N. bodies such as the 
Commission on Human Rights, the Com- 
mission on the Status of Women and several 
of the Specialized Agencies proceeded to 
draft international conventions to cover 
specific rights. 
The list of these conventions is an im- 
pressive one: 
1950—Convention Relating to the Status 
of Refugees. 
1952—-Convention on the Political Rights 
of Women. 
1952—International Telecommunications 
Convention. 
1954—-Convention of the Status of State- 
less Persons. 
1956—Supplementary Convention on the 
Abolition of Slavery. 
1957—Convention on the Status of Mar- 
ried Women. 
1958—Convention on Discrimination in 
Employment. 
1962—Convention on Consent to Mar- 
riage, Minimum Age for Marriage, 
and Registration of Marriage. 


The Rights of Women 


In one field particularly—improvement 
in the status of women—the work of the 
United Nations, backed by the authority of 
the Universal Declaration, has had revolu- 
tionary results, not only in the emerging 
nations but in the advanced nations as well. 
Some of the United Nations activities have 
had great educational value. Since 1956 
governments have been requested to report 
every three years on the development of 
human rights in their respective countries. 
In 1962 sixty-seven states responded. 

Global studies have been carried out 
under the Commission on Human Rights 
in such fields as discrimination in education 
and in religion, freedom from arbitrary 
arrest, administration of justice and the 
rights of children born out of wedlock. Of 
great significance have been the Human 
Rights Seminars conducted in various parts 
of the world to bring together high govern- 
ment officials and judicial authorities to 
study specific problems of human rights. 
Since 1953, eighteen such seminars have 
been conducted—eight in Asia and the Far 
East, five in the Americas, four in Europe 
and one in Africa. Not only have they had 
considerable educational influence but they 
have in some instances had a direct effect on 
legislation and judicial practice. 


Rights Enforced in Europe 


The Declaration has turned out to be 
an important source of law. The Japanese 
Peace Treaty (1951), the Special Statute of 
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Trieste (1954), and the Franco-Tunisian 
Convention (1955) all pledged one or both 
parties to act in accordance with the prin- 
ciples of the Universal Declaration. 

Even more significant was the Convention 
for the Protection of Human Rights and 
Fundamental Freedoms drafted by the 
Council of Europe in Rome in 1950. In the 
Preamble it was specifically stated that the 
purpose of the Convention was “to take the 
first steps for collective enforcement of 
certain rights stated in the Universal 
Declaration of Human Rights.” The Con- 
vention, after enumerating the civil and 
political rights to be guaranteed by the 
signatories, provided for a Commission of 
Human Rights and, for the first time in 
history, a Court of Human Rights to which 
individuals as well as states might bring 
their complaints. 

New nations drafting their constitutions 
and older nations revising their constitutions 
or enacting legislation have turned to the 
Declaration as a model. West Germany 
drew on Articles 15 and 16 when drafting 
its basic law to cover marriage rights and 
rights of nationality. Nine new African 
states have made reference to the Declara- 
tion in their constitutions. Four Latin 
American countries—Paraguay, Argentina, 
Bolivia and Panama—have passed legisla- 
tion drawn directly from articles in the 
Declaration to cover such rights as national- 
ity, copyright, education and freedom from 
discrimination. 

The Legislature of the Province of 
Ontario cited the Declaration in the Pre- 
amble to its Fair Employment Practices Act 
(1950) and the Fair Accommodation 
Practices Act (1954). In New York State, 
the Philippines, The Netherlands, Belgium 
and Italy, judges have cited the Declara- 
tion in decisions and opinions in cases hav- 
ing to do with discrimination on the basis 
of sex, unlawful detention, the right to 
life, liberty and security of person, and the 
rights of stateless persons. 

Affirmation of economic, social and cul- 
tural rights is placed on an equal basis with 
the affirmation of traditional civil and polit- 
ical rights in the Declaration. A resolution 
passed by the General Assembly in 1950 
asserts that a man who was deprived of his 
economic, social and cultural rights could 
not be considered free. 


Economic and Sccial Rights 


This principle found striking support in 
the reports and the Declaration of the 
International Commission of Jurists at its 
New Delhi conference in 1959. After insist- 
ing that every legisature “should endeav- 
our to give full effect to the principles 
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enunciated in the Universal Declaration of 
Human Rights,” the conference declared 
that “the Rule of Law is a dynamic concept 
... Which should be employed not only to 
safeguard and advance the civil and political 
rights of the individual in a free society, but 
also to establish social, economic, educa- 
tional and cultural conditions under which 
his legitimate aspirations and dignity may 
be realized.” 

This “dynamic concept’, implicit both in 
the Charter and the Universal Declaration 
has been finding corporate expression in the 
legislation and the economic and _ social 
planning of the emerging nations, intent on 
mobilizing their physical and human 
resources to provide a freer and more 
abundant life for their peoples. 

And even more directly, its impact is to 
be seen in the increasing activities of 
member nations and of the United Nations 
and the Specialized Agencies to organize 
programs of technical assistance and eco- 
nomic co-operation behind the efforts of 
the emerging nations. The ultimate objec- 


tives of the U.N. Development Decade are 
the affirmation of human dignity and the 
enlargement of human freedom. 


Toward a World Community 


Dag Hammarskjold, in his last official 
message, listed as the main principles and 
purposes of the Charter to which member 
states are committed equal political rights, 
equality of economic opportunities, and the 
rule of law. In projecting these principles, 
binding in the life within states, into the 
international area, the Charter, said Ham- 
marskjold, “takes a first step in the direc- 
tion of an organized international com- 
munity.” 

And P. E. Corbett wrote in The 
Individual and World Society: “The welfare 
of the individual in society should be 
recognized as an end in itself and the pur- 
pose of all organization, national and inter- 
national. But the direct effort to promote it 
may also prove the speediest road to 
general and enduring peace.” 


—_World Review, monthly publication of 
the United Nations Association in Canada 


U.N. Commission on Human Rights 


The Universal Declaration of Human 
Rights, whose 15th anniversary is being 
marked December 10, was drafted by the 
United Nations Commission on Human 
Rights, established in 1946. Canada is now 
a member of the Commission.* 

The Human Rights Commission could be 
considered the main agency through which 
the United Nations’ human rights program 
is carried out. Its original terms of reference 
are extensive. The Commission submits pro- 
posals, recommendations and reports to the 
Economic and Social Council regarding: 

(a) an international bill of rights; 

(b) international declarations or conventions 
on civil liberties, the status of women, freedom 
of information, and similar matters; 

(c) the protection of minorities; 

(d) the prevention of discrimination on 
grounds of race, sex, language or religion; 


(e) another matter concerning human rights 
not covered by items (a), (b), (c), and (d). 


Once the Universal Declaration of Hu- 
man Rights was completed and adopted in 
1948, the Commission concentrated on 
drafting international covenants on human 
rights and in 1954 completed the prelimin- 
ary texts of a Draft Covenant on Civil and 
Political Rights and a Draft Covenant on 





* Canada was elected for a three-year term begin- 
ning January 1, 1963. Miss Margaret Aitken of 
Toronto is Canada’s representative on the Com- 
mission. 
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Economic, Social and Cultural Rights. These 
were sent, through the Economic and 
Social Council, to the General Assembly. 
They have been considered, article by 
article, at the sessions of the General 
Assembly held since 1955. The final drafting 
by the General Assembly has not yet been 
completed. 

The Universal Declaration of Human 
Rights inspired a number of international 
conventions concluded under the auspices 
of the United Nations and the specialized 
agencies. These include the Convention 
Relating to the Status of Refugees (1951), 
the Convention Relating to the Status of 
Stateless Persons (1954), the Convention 
on Political Rights of Women (1952), the 
Convention on the Nationality of Married 
Women (1957), the Supplementary Con- 
vention on Slavery, the Slave Trade and 
Institutions and Practices Similar to 
Slavery (1956), the Convention concerning 
the Abolition of Forced Labour (1957), the 
Convention concerning Discrimination in 
respect of Employment and Occupation 
(1958), and the Convention against Dis- 
crimination in Education (1960). 

The human rights program that has 
developed and is developing in the United 
Nations is, to a large extent, conceived 
within the framework of the Universal 
Declaration of Human Rights. 
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Human Rights in Canada, 1958-1963 


Developments Since 10th Anniversary of Universal Declaration 


In the five years since the 10th anniver- 
sary of the Universal Declaration of Human 
Rights in 1958, developments have taken 
place in Canada in the fields of civil and 
political rights and economic and _ social 
rights. 

Apart from the _ specific legislative 
measures taken to remedy certain situations 
or to safeguard certain rights, notable 
advances were made in education, com- 
munity action, research and the publication 
of substantial articles dealing with human 
rights in the Canadian setting. 

In the five years, there has been increased 
Canadian participation in international 
efforts to advance human rights throughout 
the world. 


Bill of Rights 


When the 10th anniversary was cele- 
brated, the proposal to enact a Canadian 
Bill of Rights in the form of a federal 
statute was being discussed. A bill had been 
introduced in Parliament and held over 
for a later session; in the meantime it was 
widely circulated for discussion and com- 
ment. [It was re-introduced with some 
changes and passed by Parliament in 1960. 

The Bill of Rights recognizes and declares 
that there have existed and shall continue 
to exist in Canada, without discrimination 
by reason of race, national origin, colour, 
religion or sex, certain human rights and 
fundamental freedoms: the right of the 
individual to life, liberty, security of the 
person and enjoyment of property, and the 
right not to be deprived thereof except by 
due process of law; the right to equality 
before the law and the protection of the 
law; freedom of religion; freedom of 
speech; freedom of assembly and associa- 
tion; and freedom of the press. 

Further, it provides that no law enacted 
by the Parliament of Canada is to be so 
construed as to infringe any of these rights 
and freedoms, unless it is expressly declared 
by an Act of Parliament that it shall 
operate notwithstanding the Bill of Rights. 

In particular, no law of Canada shall be 
construed or applied so as to— 

(a) authorize or effect the arbitrary 
detention, imprisonment or exile of any 
person; 

(b) impose or authorize the imposition of 
cruel and unusual treatment or punishment; 

(c) deprive a person who has 
arrested or detained 

(1) of the right to be informed promptly 
of the reason for his arrest or detention, 


been 
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(ii) of the right to retain and instruct 
counsel without delay, or 

(iii) of the remedy by way of habeas 
corpus for the determination of the 
validity of his detention and for his 
release if the detention is not lawful; 


(d) authorize a court, tribunal, com- 
mission, board or other authority to com- 
pel a person to give evidence if he is denied 
counsel, protection against self crimination 
or other constitutional safeguards; 

(e) deprive a person of the right to a 
fair hearing in accordance with the prin- 
ciples of fundamental justice for the deter- 
mination of his rights and obligations; 

(f) deprive a person charged with a 
criminal offence of the right to be pre- 
sumed innocent until proved guilty accord- 
ing to law in a fair and public hearing by 
an independent and impartial tribunal, or of 
the right to reasonable bail without just 
cause; or 


(g) deprive a person of the right to the 
assistance of an interpreter in any proceed- 
ings in which he is involved or in which he 
is a party or a witness, before a court, 
commission, board or other tribunal, if he 
does not understand or speak the language 
in which such proceedings are conducted. 

Invoked in Court Cases 

Although the Bill of Rights extends only 
to matters coming within the legislative 
authority of the Parliament of Canada, in 
the short time it has been in effect it has 
been invoked in numerous cases, but it 
has not often caused a law to be construed 
so as to affect the outcome of the case. 

In February 1961, the Bill of Rights was 
successfully invoked before the Quebec 
Superior Court in Lafleur v. Guay and 
Minister of National Revenue. The case 
dealt with an income tax inquiry and the 
refusal to allow the subject of the inquiry 
to appear alone or through his solicitors at 
the inquiry and a failure to give notice of 
the hearings. Section 2 of the Bill of Rights 
was invoked, the section which reads: “... 
no law of Canada shall be construed or 
applied so as to (e) deprive a person of 
the right to a fair hearing in accordance 
with the principles of fundamental justice 
for the determination of his rights and 
obligations.” 

The Court held that the Canadian Bill of 
Rights was applicable to every law of 
Canada, save where the particular law con- 
tained a declaration that it should apply 
notwithstanding the Bill of Rights, and there 
was no such declaration in the Income Tax 
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Act. Consequently, by Section 2(e) of the 
Bill of Rights, the Income Tax Act must 
be construed and applied so as not to 
deprive a person of the right to a fair hear- 
ing in accordance with the principles of 
fundamental justice for the determination of 
his rights and obligations. This right to a 
fair hearing, the Court added, covered 
hearings before administrative tribunals, 
and consequently the plaintiff could not be 
‘denied the right to be present at the inquiry 
into his affairs and to make representa- 
tions through his solicitors. The decision of 
the Superior Court was upheld by a majority 
decision in the Court of Queen’s Bench in 
January 1963. The decision of the appeal 
court has been appealed to the Supreme 
Court of Canada. 

In two cases which reached the Supreme 
Court of Canada* involving detention and 
deportation orders under the Immigration 
Act, the provision of the Bill of Rights that 
declares “the right of the individual to 
life, liberty, security of the person and 
enjoyment of property, and the right not 
to be deprived thereof except by due process 
of law” was invoked. In both cases the 
Court held that the person concerned had 
not been deprived of her liberty save by due 
process of law, the order having been issued 
in accordance with statutory authority. 

In a case involving unlawful possession 
of explosives, the Ontario Court of Appeal 
held that Section 80 of the Criminal Code, 
in putting the onus of showing lawful 
excuse upon the accused, does not infringe 
the presumption of innocence declared by 
Section 2(f) of the Bill of Rights. Allow- 
ing an appeal by the Attorney-General 
from the acquittal by a magistrate’s court 
on a charge of having an explosive sub- 
stance in possession without lawful excuse, 
the Court of Appeal held that, under Sec- 
tion 80 of the Criminal Code, the accused 
is not deprived of the right to be presumed 
innocent until proved guilty according to 
law. The law, the Court stated, stipulates 
that, upon proof that the accused has the 
explosive substance in his possession, he 
shall be liable to conviction unless his 
possession can be justified by lawful excuse. 
Nevertheless, it is only after conclusion 
of the evidence, if any, for the defence, 
as well as the evidence for the Crown, that 
the trial tribunal is in a position to find 
his guilt or innocence. The presumption of 
innocence, the Court continued, remains 
until the whole evidence is before the court. 
If the accused elects to adduce no evidence, 
or if the evidence he adduces fails to sup- 





* Rebrin v. F. W. Bird and Minister of Citizen- 
ship and Immigration [1961] 27 DLR (2d). 622; 
Louie Yuet Sun v. Her Majesty the Queen [1961] 
§.C.R. 70, 
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port the defence of lawful excuse, then in 
either case he may be convicted according 
to law*. 

A similar conclusion was reached by the 
same Court in the case of Regina v. 
Sharpe dealing with a presumption created 
by the Opium and Narcotic Drug Act 
against an accused in_ possession of 
narcotics.+ 

In July 1962, the Saskatchewan Court of 
Appeal quashed an information because it 
was lacking the details of the circumstances 
of the alleged offence to identify the trans- 
action referred to, which was contrary to 
the specific provisions of the Criminal Code 
and the Canadian Bill of Rights. In the 
reasons for judgment, one of the judges 
stated that it is a fundamental principle of 
criminal law that an accused person should 
be able to tell from the information or 
indictment the precise nature of the charge 
against him.t 

Also in 1962, the Appellate Division of 
the Alberta Supreme Court confirmed that 
a provincial Attorney-General, when he 
intervenes in a criminal action launched by 
a private prosecutor, is entitled, in his 
discretion, to enter a stay of proceedings 
under Section 490 of the Criminal Code, 
and in such a situation the private prose- 
cutor had not been deprived of his rights and 
privileges under the Canadian Bill of Rights. 

The Court of Appeal agreed with the 
reasoning of the trial judge, who held 
that the action taken by the provincial 
Attorney-General in withdrawing the 
charges did not abridge any right of an in- 
dividual to equality before the law and the 
protection of the law as guaranteed by 
Section 1(b) of the Canadian Bill of 
Rights. Also, the Court of Appeal agreed 
with the stand taken by the trial judge that 
Section 2(e) of the Canadian Bill of Rights, 
which postulates “the right to a fair hear- 
ing in accordance with the principles of 
fundamental justice for the determination 
of his rights and obligations,” does not em- 
brace the right to prosecute charges founded 
on sufficient evidence.§ 

More Important Result 

Probably a more important result of the 
Bill of Rights has been to direct attention 
of members of legislative bodies, govern- 
ment officials, educators and students and 
the public generally to fundamental prin- 
ciples. Some thoughtful writing on the 
questions raised by it has been published 
in the period. 





* Regina v. Guertin [1961] OWN 134; 

+ Regina v. Sharpe [1961] OWN 261. 

t Shumiatcher v. Attorney-General for Saskatche- 
wan, |1962] 39 WWR 577. 

§ Regina ex rel Graham v. Leonard. [1962] 39 WWR 
343. 
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The March 1959 issue of the Canadian 
Bar Review contained eight articles dealing 
with the proposed Bill of Rights or related 
matters. Professor F. R. Scott’s lectures at 
Carleton University in 1959 in the Alan 
B. Plaunt Memorial Lectures series were 
published under the title Civil Liberties and 
Canadian Federalism.* 

An article by J. C. Martin in the Winter 
1961 issue of the Journal of the Inter- 
national Commission of Jurists, “Preventive 
Detention in Canada,” dealt with provisions 
for arrest without a warrant and the 
procedures subsequent to arrest, the use of 
habeas corpus as a means of questioning the 
legality of detention, and the sentence of 
preventive detention for habitual criminals. 

An article by the Hon. Ivan C. Rand in 
the April 1961 Osgoode Hall Law Journal, 
“Except by Due Process of Law,” dealing 
with the provision “due process” in the 
Bill of Rights, described the history and 
the application of the concept in the United 
States and Great Britain and set out the 
author’s views of its scope and meaning. It 
pointed out that, in inserting this provision 
in the Bill of Rights, Parliament had pre- 
sented to judicial tribunals an opportunity 
to build up a Canadian jurisprudence on 
this concept. 

The three volumes of Current Law and 
Social Problems, a series founded by the 
Faculty of Law in the University of Western 
Ontario, have provided a new forum for 
presentation of research in law and related 
social sciences and most of the articles so 
far published have touched on some impor- 
tant aspect of human rights. 

An article by Paul W. Bruton in the 
McGill Law Journal (No. 2, 1962), “The 
Canadian Bill of Rights: Some American 
Observations,” is a useful discussion of 
the differences in scope and operation of 
a bill of rights in the form of a statute and 
one embodied in a constitution. 


Political Rights 


One of the recurring problems in securing 
political rights relates to adequate repre- 
sentation in legislative assemblies when 
there is rapid shifting of population from 
rural to urban areas. It has been necessary 
in a number of provinces in recent years to 
adjust the boundaries of electoral districts 
to give fair representation to urban popula- 
tion; in others, the matter is under con- 
sideration. Adjustments have traditionally 
been made on an ad hoc basis after con- 
sideration of reports of committees com- 
posed of members of the Legislature. 

Manitoba departed from this method in 
its 1955 legislation, making provision for a 





* University of Toronto Press. 
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regular review of electoral divisions at 10- 
year intervals and establishing a commission 
to report to the Legislature on the changes 
that ought to be made in accordance with 
principles set out in the legislation, which 
include a requirement to hold public hear- 
ings. These principles were incorporated in 
the Electoral Divisions Act of 1957 which 
divided the province into 57 electoral divi- 
sions and provided for a further review in, 
1967. 

A Bill to Provide for an _ Electoral 
Boundaries Commission for the Readjust- 
ment of Representation in the House of 
Commons was introduced in April 1962. 
This Bill would have established a com- 
mission consisting of five members, includ- 
ing the Chief Electoral Officer of Canada, 
to be appointed at the time of each decen- 
nial census. The Bill set out rules that the 
commission was to apply in preparing its 
report; the commission was required to 
complete its report not later than one year 
after the returns of the decennial census 
were available. 


The 25th Parliament prorogued before 
this Bill had been dealt with. The Speech 
from the Throne at the beginning of the 
26th Parliament stated that the redistribu- 
tion of electoral districts was overdue and 
Parliament would be asked to authorize the 
establishment of a commission to under- 
take the task. The Government has recently 
stated that it will proceed with this matter 
as soon as possible. 


Another question relating to political 
rights which has arisen in the period has to 
do with the amendment to the Labour Rela- 
tions Act in British Columbia which pro- 
hibits trade unions from using initiation 
fees and membership dues, whether paid 
by payroll deductions or directly to the 
union, for political purposes. In a case that 
went to the Supreme Court of Canada,j a 
union attacked the legislation on the grounds 
that it did not fall within the field of labour 
relations, but had to do with the political 
activity of trade unions; that it was legisla- 
tion in relation to federal elections; that it 
sought to curtail fundamental rights of 
Canadian citizens essential to the proper 
functioning of parliamentary institutions; 
and that for these reasons it was ultra vires 
of the provincial Legislature. The Supreme 
Court held, with three judges dissenting, that 
the legislation was within the powers of 
the province. 

In its decision that the Act was within 
provincial powers, the Court stressed the 
different position of a certified trade union 





t Oil, Chemical and Atomic Workers International 
Union, Local 16-601 v. Imperial Oil Limited and the 
Attorney-General of British Columbia, (unreported). 
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from that of a purely voluntary association 
of individuals. As a result of certification, 
the union attains a legal status in that it 
becomes the bargaining agent for a group 
of employees, all of whom are brought into 
association with it, whether as members or 
as persons whom it can bind by a collective 
agreement even though not members. It is 
empowered to make binding agreements 
which can require union membership as a 
condition of employment and the con- 
sequent payment of union dues. 


By conferring such power upon certified 
trade unions, the Court said, the Act had 
materially affected the civil rights of in- 
dividual employees. In its view, the same 
legislature can protect an individual’s civil 
rights by providing that he cannot be com- 
pelled to assist in the financial promotion 
of political causes with which he disagrees. 


The question of political contributions 
from trade union funds arose because the 
constitution of the New Democratic Party, 
adopted at the Party’s founding conference 
in 1961, provides for “affiliated membership” 
of trade unions and other organizations in 
the Party, as well as for individual mem- 
bership. Membership is open to an organiza- 
tion which, by official act, undertakes to 
accept and abide by the constitution and 
the principles of the Party and is not 
associated or identified with any other 
political party. A trade union or a regional 
section of a trade union, or a local of a 
trade union, may apply for affiliated mem- 
bership in respect of its members. 

The constitution provides that for 
affiliated members there shall be a per 
capita fee of 5 cents per member per 
month. It further states that any member 
of an affiliated organization may, at any 
time, officially notify his organization that 
he does not wish a per capita payment to 
be made to the Party on his behalf, and the 
organization shall forthwith cease to make 
such payment. 

It may be a significant fact that, although 
the constitution of the Party accepted the 
principle of the freedom of the individual 
trade union member not to contribute, no 
machinery was devised, as is the case in 
Great Britain, by which this principle could 
effectively be carried out at the local union 
level. 


Social Security 


The major advance in the social security 
field in the past five years has been the 
extension of hospital insurance throughout 
Canada. In 1958, the legislation authorizing 
federal contributions was in effect and 
agreements had been entered into with five 
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provinces. All provinces and the Territories 
now have hospital insurance schemes operat- 
ing with federal assistance, the last prov- 
ince, Quebec, having joined in 1961. 

In Saskatchewan, a universal compre- 
hensive medical care insurance program 
financed from premium collections and 
Government appropriations, authorized in 
1961, went into force on July 1, 1962, 
making Saskatchewan the first province to 
initiate such a plan. In Alberta, a Govern- 
ment-subsidized prepaid Medical Insurance 
Plan went into force on October 1, under 
which comprehensive medical services are 
available to residents of the province 
through the doctor of their choice and 
through an insurance firm of their own 
selection under a government-established 
maximum allowable premium, with pro- 
vision for financial contributions by the 
Government toward premium payments for 
those in defined income levels. Other prov- 
inces are now considering methods of pro- 
viding for medical care on a comprehensive 
basis. A federal Royal Commission was 
appointed in 1961 “to inquire into and 
report upon the existing facilities and the 
future need for health services for the 
people of Canada and the resources to 
provide such services.” 


The problem of retirement income has 
received a good deal of attention in the 
period. The payments under the Old Age 
Security Act to all persons 70 years of 
age and over were increased in 1962 and 
since October 1, 1963 have been at the 
level of $75 a month. The question of 
regulation of private pension plans received 
intensive study in the province of Ontario in 
the last three years. Federal proposals for 
a nation-wide contributory retirement plan 
are under consideration. 

During this period a new national pro- 
gram of rural development was introduced 
with the enactment of the Agricultural 
Rehabilitation and Development Act. The 
purpose of the legislation is,, 10, INekease 
income and employment opportunities in 
the rural areas of Canada and to promote 
better land use and soil and water conserva- 
tion. It authorizes the Minister of Agricul- 
ture to enter into agreements with the pro- 
vincial governments whereby the federal 
Government will provide financial and other 
assistance or both for approved projects to 
carry out the purposes of the Act. Where 
projects for the alternative use of land or 
for rural development are undertaken, the 
program may include projects for the train- 
ing, relocation and re-establishment of 
people from lands affected by the projects. 
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Anti-Discrimination Measures 


Respect for human rights for all people 
without distinction of any kind is being 
interpreted in Canada as involving not only 
the absence of discrimination in the form of 
legislation or other Government action, but 
also positive measures to provide remedies 
for persons discriminated against by private 
action. By 1958, Parliament and the Legis- 
latures of six provinces had passed fair 
employment practices Acts forbidding dis- 
crimination in employment on grounds of 
race, colour, religion or national origin, and 
equal pay Acts prohibiting discrimination 
in rates of pay based on sex. Since that time, 
two additional provinces have passed equal 
pay Acts. 


The Fair Employment Practices Acts for- 
bid discriminatory action by trade unions 
as well as by employers. No union may 
exclude anyone from membership, or expel, 
suspend or otherwise discriminate against 
any of its members because of race, colour, 
religion or national origin. 

In 1958, fair accommodation practices 
Acts were in effect in Ontario and Saskatch- 
ewan. Since then, four other provinces have 
enacted similar legislation—New Brunswick 
and Nova Scotia in 1959, Manitoba in 1960 
and British Columbia in 1961. The purpose 
of these Acts is to provide that the 
facilities, accommodation and services of 
places that are customarily open to the 
public—hotels, restaurants, barber shops, 
theatres, etc.—must not be denied to any- 
one because of his race, creed, colour, 
national ancestry or place of origin. In 1961, 
the Ontario Act was amended to prohibit 
discrimination in the rental of apartments 
in buildings having more than six units. In 
1963 Nova Scotia prohibited discriminatory 
rental policies in buildings with more than 
four self-contained dwelling units. 


Changes in the method of administra- 
tion have also occurred during this period. 
There has been a commission charged with 
an educational program in Ontario since 
1958, but important changes were made in 
1962 when the anti-discrimination legisla- 
tion in Ontario was consolidated into a 
Human Rights Code and the Ontario Hu- 
man Rights Commission was given responsi- 
bility for its administration and enforce- 
ment. In October 1962, the Government of 
the province of Nova Scotia established an 
Interdepartmental Committee on Human 
Rights. In 1963, the Nova Scotia Legislature 
consolidated its fair employment practices, 
fair accommodation practices and equal pay 
legislation into one enactment, the Human 
Rights Act. 
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Although all the  anti-discrimination 
legislation mentioned above provides some 
kind of sanction against a person who fails 
to comply with it, the major purpose of 
the legislation is remedial action and changes 
in the employment or rental policy to bring 
it into line with the Act. 

The significance of anti-discrimination 
legislation is not only that it provides a 
remedy for those with sufficient strength 
and conviction to complain, but also that 
it focuses attention upon the principle of 
equal opportunity. The pamphlets and other 
material available from the agencies which 
administer such legislation are being in- 
creased and more widely distributed. Partic- 
ularly there may be mentioned a new pub- 
lication of the federal Department of 
Labour entitled, Protection Under Law 
against Employment Discrimination (see 
page 986), and a booklet recently issued 
by the Nova Scotia Department of Labour 
entitled Human Equality. In addition to its 
regular bulletin, Muman Relations, the 
Ontario Human Rights Commission has 
published a number of pamphlets and book- 
lets, including Guide for Employers in 
English, French and Italian, and a pamphlet, 
Human Rights are in Your Hands, in Eng- 
lish and French. 

The legislation also stimulates examina- 
tion of discriminatory behaviour and _ its 
causes. Students at the University of Toronto 
School of Social work, with the support of 
the Ontario Human Rights Commission, the 
Toronto Labour Committee for Human 
Rights and the Personnel Association of 
Toronto, undertook a group research pro- 
ject in 1961 on discrimination in employ- 
ment in Ontario. The report which the 
group made in May 1962 indicated that a 
great deal more is required to be done, 
both in the administration and enforcement 
of the Act and in education, research and 
dissemination of information. The Human 
Rights Commission is taking steps to insure 
a continuing research program. 

During the period 1961-62 the Institute 
of Public Affairs of Dalhousie University 
undertook a detailed demographic survey 
of the Negroes in Halifax City. The pur- 
pose of the study was to establish an 
organized body of facts concerning the 
conditions of life of the Negro and the 
nature and intensity of his problems. The 
report, published in 1962, threw much light 
on his problems of employment, education 
and housing. 


Economic Security 


The ideal stated in the Universal 
Declaration that everyone shall have the 
right to work, to free choice of employ- 
ment, to just and favourable conditions of 
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work, and to protection against unemploy- 
ment continues to present a challenge in 
Canada, both from the standpoint of the 
right to work and of the right of protection 
against unemployment. 


A combination of factors, including 
changes in the rate of the country’s 
economic growth and accelerating tech- 
nological change, has led to a considerable 
increase in the general level of unemploy- 
ment over the past decade, particularly 
during the winter months. With the changes 
in the economic climate, the system of 
unemployment insurance put into effect 
in 1940 for the support of the unemployed 
has been found to be inadequate to cope 
with the heavy demands placed upon it. 
Along with high unemployment, a further 
problem presented itself in that the country 
suffered from a shortage of certain tech- 
nical skills. 


All governments in Canada have applied 
themselves to the study and solution of 
these urgent and serious problems. 


In 1960, a Special Committee of the 
Senate was appointed to study manpower 
requirements and utilization in Canada and 
directed to give particular attention to the 
growth of the economy and other factors 
influencing employment opportunities, in- 
cluding technological changes, and _ the 
growth and characteristics of the labour 
force. 


In recognition of the relationship 
between education and training and unem- 
ployment, the Ontario Legislature in 1962 
set up a Select Committee on Manpower 
Training, which made a thorough study of 


the provinces’s education and_ training 
system. 
In 1963 the Government of Ontario 


sponsored a conference on automation and 
social change. 


The Gill Committee of Inquiry was 
appointed in 1961 to inquire into the 
operation of the Unemployment Insurance 
Act. The report of this Committee indicated 
that, while there was an urgent need to re- 
examine the procedures. presently in 
effect, no system of unemployment insur- 
ance can cope with heavy and prolonged 
unemployment in a manner that is at the 
same time financially practical and socially 
defensible. The report therefore emphasized 
the necessity of reaching positive solutions 
to the problem of unemployment. Included 
in its recommendations was a proposal for 
a basic re-organization of the role and 
operations of the National Employment 
Service. Legislation on unemployment in- 
surance is now under consideration in the 
light of this report. 
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In addition to the positive steps taken 
by provincial governments to relieve the 
problem of seasonal unemployment and to 
promote the economic and_ industrial 
development of the province, the federal 
Government has embarked on a compre- 
hensive program designed to step up the 
rate of Canadian economic growth, to 
stimulate employment and to reduce the 
scale of unemployment. 


In the field of training and manpower 
development, greatly increased _ capital 
assistance has been given in recent years 
for the provision and extension of training 
facilities, and the Government of Canada is 
co-operating with the provinces in the 
development of an expanded technical and 
vocational training program. The Govern- 
ment is ready to share in a variety of train- 
ing programs and in some cases is provid- 
ing a larger share of provincial costs than 
heretofore. 


In recognition of the need for better 
basic education, three provinces raised the 
statutory school-leaving age during the 
1958-63 period. In 1959, Prince Edward 
Island raised the school-leaving age from 
15 to 16 years. In 1961, Quebec raised the 
compulsory school attendance age to 15 
years. At the same time it provided for 
free education up to and including Grade 
11, the university entrance level. To encour- 
age parents to keep children in school 
longer, the Quebec government also adopted 
legislation which provided for the payment 
of a schooling allowance, irrespective of 
need, to the mother of every student 16 to 
18 years who attends school regularly. In 
1963, Manitoba raised the compulsory 
school attendance age to 15, and made 
provision for it to be further raised to 16 
in 1965. 

The federal Government has also taken 
steps to help deal with disruptions in em- 
ployment caused by technological and other 
industrial changes. Through a Manpower 
Consultative Service in the Department 
of Labour, provision is being made to 
assist management and labour to plan for 
and make appropriate manpower adjust- 
ments arising out of such changes. 


Labour Relations 


The right of employees to retain their 
status as employees during the course of a 
legal strike was upheld by the Supreme 
Court of Canada in the Royal York Hotel* 
case. The recognition of legal strikes in the 
labour legislation of all provinces implies 
the recognition of retention by the employee 





* Canadian Pacific Railway Co. v. Zambri (1962) 


34 DLR 654. 
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of his status as an employee for the pur- 
pose of the Act, but the Royal York Hotel 
case was the first occasion on which the 
issue had been authoritatively dealt with by 
the highest court. 

In this period, too, there have been im- 
portant developments in the law concern- 
ing picketing, both through case law and 
by legislation. In 1959, in the Trade-unions 
Act, the Legislature of British Columbia 
attempted to define the limits of legal 
picketing and made a union liable in 
damages resulting from picketing other than 
as permitted by the Act. The Act permits 
persuasion in the case of a legal strike by 
members of the union on strike or persons 
authorized by it, at the employer’s place 
of business. The effect is to make secondary 
picketing illegal and picketing in support of 
an illegal strike illegal. When the Act was 
applied in the Koss v. Konn caset, the 
British Columbia Appeal Court made a 
distinction between “information” and 
“persuasion” and held that informational 
picketing was not made illegal by the Act. 


In an article dealing with individual 
rights in the context of labour relations that 
appeared in the August 1963 issue of the 
Canadian Bar Journal under the title ‘“Col- 
lective Bargaining and Individual Rights,” 
Professor Bora Laskin stated that “It is 
possible in today’s climate of opinion to 
be a proponent of individual employee rights 
without being hostile to collective bargain- 
ing.” He touches on a number of questions 
that trouble those who accept collective 
bargaining as a necessary institution for 
effectively securing some very important 
human rights but are still anxious about 
the rights of the individual. Among other 
matters, he examines the question of how 
far the employee is completely in the 
hands of his union and his employer with 
respect to the administration of the col- 
lective agreement, including its machinery 
for grievance adjustment and arbitration. 


International Co-operation 


Canadian participation in the efforts of 
international organizations to advance hu- 
man rights has enabled representatives of 
Canada to work with other countries to- 
wards agreed objectives and has, at the 
same time, sharpened consideration of hu- 
man rights issues within Canada. 

Besides the twelve specialized agencies 
(including the ILO, WHO and UNESCO) 
of which Canada is a member, in the years 
since 1958 Canada has served or is serving 
a term in a number of the commissions 
concerned with particular aspects of human 





t Koss v. Konn et al (1961), 36 WWR 100. 
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rights. Canada was a member of the Com- 
mission on the Status of Women for the 
first time for the period 1958-1960, is now 
a member of the Social Commission for a 
four-year term which began in 1961, and is 
serving aS a member of .the Executive 
Board of UNICEF for the period 1962-64. 

Canada was elected to membership of the 
Commission on Human Rights for a three- 
year period beginning in 1963. At the 1963 
session, the first in which Canada partici- 
pated, the Commission discussed reports 
on freedom from arbitrary arrest and 
detention, freedom and non-discrimination 
in the matter of religious rights and 
practices, and freedom and non-discrimi- 
nation in the matter of political rights. The 
Commission also prepared a draft declara- 
tion on elimination of racial discrimination. 

During the 1958-63 period, Canada had 
to consider what action to take on one of 
the fundamental human rights instruments, 
the ILO Convention on the Abolition of 
Forced Labour, adopted by the International 
Labour Conference in 1957. Under the 
terms of this Convention, ratifying countries 
undertake to suppress and not to make use 
of any form of forced labour as: a means 
of political coercion or education, or as a 
punishment for holding or expressing 
political views or views ideologically op- 
posed to the established political, social or 
economic system; a method of mobilizing 
or using labour for purposes of economic 
development; a means of labour discipline, 
a punishment for having participated in 
strikes; or aS a means of racial, social, 
national or religious discrimination. On the 
basis that there is no legislation in effect 
in Canada that would be inconsistent with 
or in contravention of the provisions of the 
Convention, and that systems of forced 
labour are entirely repugnant to our social, 
economic and political institutions, Parlia- 
ment approved the ratification, in 1959. 
Canada is now one of the 64 states that 
have ratified this Convention. 

Another important ILO Convention in 
the human rights field is the Discrimina- 
tion in Employment and Occupation Con- 
vention, adopted in 1958, which calls upon 
member states to declare and pursue a 
policy of non-discrimination in employment 
and occupation. The question of ratification 
of this Convention is now under considera- 
tion. 

A noteworthy addition to the literature 
on the manner in which trade unions func- 
tion in countries with different economic 
and social systems is the series of factual 
surveys relating to freedom of association 
which the International Labour Office has 
carried out, beginning in 1959. The pur- 
pose of the surveys is to give a full picture 
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of the conditions affecting the theory and 
practice of freedom of association in coun- 
tries that were prepared to invite the Office 
to carry out comprehensive and independent 
studies, and the task of the survey team 
is not to judge the situation in a given coun- 
try or to say whether the conditions were 
good or bad, but to describe and explain 
them. 

Six surveys have been completed and 
reports issued: on the trade union situation 
in the United States (1960); in the U.S.S.R. 
(1960); in the United Kingdom (1961); 
in Sweden (1961); in Malaya (1962); and 


in Burma (1962). These reports add sub- 
stantially to the opportunities for studying 
essential questions about the relationship of 
governments and trade unions as they have 
been worked out in a number of nations. 
Among international studies that are 
adding to an extremely useful world litera- 
ture on protection of human rights are the 
Study of Discrimination in Education (1957) 
and the Study of Discrimination in the 
Matter of Religious Rights and Practices 
(1960) prepared with the authorization of 
the U.N. Commission on Human Rights. 


U.N. Subcommission on Prevention of Discrimination 


In 1946 the Commission on Human 
Rights established a Subcommission on the 
Prevention of Discrimination and the Protec- 
tion of Minorities to make studies and 
recommendations. The Subcommission is 
composed of 14 persons selected by the 
Commission subject to the consent of their 
governments. Members serve in their capa- 
city as individuals and not as representa- 
tives of their governments. 

The Subcommission assisted in the pre- 
paration of the Universal Declaration of 
Human Rights, and drafted articles for 
insertion in the international Covenants on 
Human Rights. 

In recent years the Subcommission has 
been systematically studying concrete aspects 
of discrimination in various walks of life. 
The subjects chosen for special study have 


been: discrimination in education, discrimi- 
nation in employment and occupation, dis- 
crimination in the matter of religious rights 
and practices, discrimination in the matter 
of political rights, and discrimination in 
respect of the right of everyone to leave 
any country, including his own, and to 
return to his country. 


In 1960 the Subcommission completed its 
consideration of a study of discrimination 
in the matter of religious rights and 
practices, which had been prepared by one 
of its members. It sent the study, together 
with a series of draft principles on freedom 
and non-discrimination in the matter of 
religious rights and practices, to the Com- 
mission on Human Rights. This was 
examined by the Commission in 1962 and 
again this year. 


Ontario Human Rights Code 


An illuminated scroll carrying excerpts 
from the Ontario Human Rights Code has 
been distributed throughout the province 
for display in public buildings, schools, 
churches, offices, hotels, summer resorts, 
community buildings and business estab- 
lishments. 

The Code, which went into force on 
June 15, 1962, is a consolidation of 
Ontario’s four principal anti-discrimination 
laws—the Fair Employment Practices Act, 
the Female Employees’ Fair Remuneration 
Act, the Fair Accommodation Practices Act 
and the Ontario Human Rights Commis- 
sion Act. 

The Human Rights Code did not intro- 
duce any new principles. Its aim, the poster 


says, is “to create a climate of understand- 
ing and mutual respect among our people, 
so that all will be afforded the unhampered 
opportunity to contribute their maximum 
to the development and enrichment of our 
province.” 

The 12-by-18 inch poster, distributed by 
the Ontario Government, is printed in four 
colours on shell finish stock. It gives the 
first four articles of the Code. These 
articles forbid: the display of any notice or 
sign that indicates discrimination; discrimi- 
nation in regard to accommodation or em- 
ployment; and discrimination in admission 
to, or continuation of membership in a 
trade union. 


aS 
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Protection under Law against 
Employment Discrimination 


Last month the Department of Labour 
published a new booklet on Fair Employ- 
ment Practices (see box). 

The following has been excerpted from 
the new publication: 

Canadian laws against discrimination are 
all fairly recent even though Canadian con- 
cern with discrimination is not. In_ this 
country, as in others, specific fair employ- 
ment practices laws had to wait for the 
development of socially oriented labour 
legislation in general. The history of such 
legislation goes back to the latter part of 
the 19th century. The increasing recognition 
of the value and dignity of labour led to 
the enactment in industrial countries of 
some legislation designed to protect the 
interests of the wage earner. An industrial 
worker in Canada at the turn of the 
century was heir to certain rights won for 
him during the latter part of the 19th 
century. 

With the development of Canada as an 
industrial country and the gradual recogni- 
tion of the state’s responsibility to protect 
its citizens from infringement of their 
fundamental rights, laws were enacted both 
federally and provincially—for instance 
the Conciliation Act of 1900, the Fair Wage 
Resolution of the same year, several pro- 
vincial factories acts, coal mines regulations 
acts, Workmen’s compensation acts, and 
similar acts. 

These laws and the many that followed in 
the next forty or fifty years were answers 
to obvious needs that had become more 
pressing as Canada became _ increasingly 
industrialized. The need for FEP laws was 
not so obvious at the turn of the century. 

The earlier laws were intended to safe- 
guard the rights of all. It was only as 
protection for these general rights became 
more widespread and accepted that the 
plight of special groups in the community 
was thrown into relief—those groups which 
were being excluded from the enjoyment 
of the rights and privileges to which they 
were entitled because of their race or 
colour or religion or national origin. 

In the last twenty-five years the develop- 
ment of our social conscience has been 
steady. If anything, it has been accelerated 
by our participation in global warfare. We 
have seen and judged the injustice and 
intolerance that created wars and_ that 
they created. As a nation and as individuals 
we have learned more of the world and its 
people. Knowledge is the great enemy of 
prejudice. 72. 
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The Department's new booklet on fair 
employment practices, Protection Under 
Law Against Employment Discrimination, 
brings together fer the first time informa- 
tion on all federal and provincial fair 
employment laws in Canada and on other 
acts and regulations containing fair em- 
ployment provisions. 

A Canadian can seek protection against 
discrimination in a variety of ways. The 
booklet sets forth these scurces of pro- 
tection, which vary depending on _ his 
employment, the province in which he 
lives and other circumstances. 

The provisions of each federal and 
provincial fair employment practices law 
are examined. The booklet explores the 
way in which other laws and regulations 
can protect Canadians against discrimina- 
tion when, for instance, they use employ- 
ment services, apply for technical and 
vocational training, or seek rehabilitation 
services for the disabled. It also outlines 
the protection contained in federal 
Government supply contracts. 

In addition, the booklet covers fair 
accommodation and other antidiscrimina- 
tion laws. It contains sections on the 
efforts of governments, unions and other 
organizations to combat prejudice through 
education, and on the programs of inter- 
national bedies working to reduce dis- 
crimination and to promote human rights. 





A major development in Canada during 
the past two decades, and particularly in 
the past decade, has been the enactment of 
legislation designed to eliminate discrimi- 
natory practices in employment and other 
areas. 


In 1944, Ontario enacted the Racial Dis- 
crimination Act, making it an offence to 
display or publish any notice, sign, symbol 
or other representation expressing racial or 
religious discrimination. In 1947, Saskat- 
chewan passed a Bill of Rights Act which 
asserted certain civil rights that were to 
be enjoyed by all persons without dis- 
crimination because of race, creed, religion, 
colour or ethnic or national origin. These 
included the right to obtain and retain 
employment. No enforcement procedures 
other than provision for a court action were 
set out in these laws, and no administrative 
agency was established to secure compliance 
with their provisions. 


Between 1950 and 1960 Parliament and 
six Provincial Legislatures passed Fair 
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Employment Practices Acts prohibiting dis- 
crimination in employment on grounds of 
race, colour, religion or national origin. 
During the same period, also, Parliament 
and eight provinces enacted legislation to 
prevent economic discrimination against 
women workers solely on grounds of sex. 
The Canadian Bill of Rights, a Federal Act 
of Parliament, was passed in 1960. In 1962, 
Ontario codified existing anti-discrimination 
legislation in the fields of employment, pub- 
lic accommodation and multiple dwellings 
into the Ontario Human Rights Code. In 
1963, the province of Nova Scotia also 
codified its existing anti-discrimination 
legislation. In 1962, the Federal Civil Serv- 
ice Act was amended and includes an anti- 
discrimination clause forbidding discrimina- 
tion on the basis of race, colour, religion or 
national origin. . 

In general, in the administration of these 
Canadian laws, penalties have been invoked 
only as a last resort, after discussion and 
conciliation have failed to bring about a fair 
settlement. When our laws were passed it 
was felt, correctly as it turned out, that most 
Canadian employers did not want to dis- 
criminate, and that most of the cases of 
discrimination that took place were caused 
by misunderstanding, by a baseless fear of 
unfavourable reactions from customers or 
clients. or simply by an outmoded hiring 
policy that no one had got around to chang- 
ing. For that reason, the effectiveness of 
our anti-discrimination laws cannot be 
measured by the comparatively few prose- 
cutions that have taken place. 


Who is Protected? 


In varying degrees, all Canadians find 
some legal protection against discrimination 
in employment. The protection of the in- 
dividual’s rights and liberties contained in 
common law and the Criminal Code, for 
instance, applies equally to all without 
regard to race, colour, religion or national 
origin. 

The Canadian Bill of Rights, within its 
jurisdiction, spells out the right of everyone 
to the basic freedoms, without any restric- 
tion based on individual differences. 

However, in the specific area of fair 
employment practices there is no single law 
that protects everyone in this country against 
discrimination in employment at all times. 
In this area, as in others, our federal 
structure makes this impossible, since jur- 
isdiction is often divided between the federal 
and provincial governments and all the 
authorities have not legislated to the same 
extentiup Lownow:”. a; 

At the present time there are in force 
Fair Employment Practices Acts that cover 
those working in undertakings under the 
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jurisdiction of the federal Government and 
of six of the provinces—Nova Scotia, New 
Brunswick, Ontario, Saskatchewan, Mani- 
toba and British Columbia. 


The federal law is the Canada Fair Em- 
ployment Practices Act, passed in 1953. 
Like other federal laws in the labour field, 
it applies, generally speaking, to employers 
and unions in businesses and _ industries 
within the legislative jurisdiction of the 
Parliament of Canada. For instance, the 
jurisdiction of the Act extends to such 
undertakings as railways, airlines, banks, 
broadcasting and telegraphs, and other 
undertakings of an interprovincial or inter- 
national nature. About 500,000 employees 
are covered by its provisions. 


The Act does not apply to employees of 
the Federal Government itself, but the 
federal Civil Service Commission, which 
governs the employment of about 200,000 
federal employees across the country, fol- 
lows an Official policy of non-discrimination 
in hiring and in promotion and there is an 
anti-discrimination clause in the Civil Serv- 
ice Act. Section 33 of this Act states that 
the Civil Service Commission “shall not 
discriminate against any person by reason 
of race, national origin, colour or religion.” 


The FEP Act states that no employer 
shall refuse to employ, or continue to 
employ, or otherwise discriminate against 
any person in regard to employment or 
any term or condition of employment, 
because of his race, national origin, colour 
or religion. Further, an employer is not 
to use any employment agency which 
practices discrimination against persons 
seeking employment. 


Employers are not to make written or 
oral inquiries or to use application forms 
relating to employment which express 
directly or indirectly any limitation, specifi- 
cation or preference based on race, 
national origin, colour or religion, except 
where based on a bona fide occupational 
qualification. There are similar provisions 
against discriminatory advertising. 


The Act also forbids discriminatory 
actions by trade unions. No trade union 
may exclude anyone from full membership, 
or expel, suspend or otherwise discriminate 
against any of its members, or discriminate 
against any one in regard to his employ- 
ment because of race, colour, national origin 
or religion. ... 


Each of the six provincial Acts applies 
to employers and unions within the boundar- 
ies of the province who are not within 
federal jurisdiction. They are all basically 
similar to the federal law already described, 
and protect persons against the same kinds 
of discrimination in the same circumstances. 
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34th Annual Meeting of the 
Canadian Chamber of Commerce 


Plenary sessions on “Aspects of Canadian Welfare Program” 
and on international trade are the only two reported on here 


Some 800 delegates from all parts of 
Canada attended the 34th annual meeting 
of The Canadian Chamber of Commerce, 
held in Quebec City October 6 to 9. 

The theme of the meeting was “Program 
for Economic Growth.” A session devoted 
to Canadian welfare programs and one on 
international trade are the only ones 
reported on here. The meeting adopted 
a policy declaration for the year ahead; it 
will be presented to the federal Cabinet, at 
which time it will be reported in the 
Labour Gazette. 

The panel session on “Aspects of the 
Canadian Welfare Program” was under the 
chairmanship of W. J. Adams, Chairman 
of the Canadian Chamber’s Health and 
Welfare Committee. Speakers were Dr. R. 
M. Clark, Professor of Economics, Uni- 
versity of British Columbia, and C. A. L. 
Murchison, Commissioner, Unemployment 
Insurance Commission. 

The panel session on “International 
Trade” was presided over by Dr. H. F. 
Hoerig, Chairman of the Canadian Cham- 
ber’s Foreign Trade Committee. Speakers 
were Sir Nutcombe Hume, KBE, MC, 
London, England, Chairman, Charterhouse 
Investment Trust Ltd.; R. W. Macdonald, 
Detroit, Mich., Vice-President, International 
Division, Burroughs Corporation; and Carl 
A. Pollock, Kitchener, Ont., President, 
Dominion Electrohome Industries Limited. 


President’s Address 


“Only through economic growth, firmly 
based and strongly buttressed, can we find 
answers to the economic problems that face 
us,” said Victor Oland, Chamber President, 
in his keynote address to the convention. 
He pointed out that the theme of this year’s 
annual meeting was “Program for Economic 
Growth.” 

One “great and growing” problem has 
to do with taxation, Mr. Oland said. The 
Canadian tax system has grown as a result 
of constantly increasing revenue needs at 
all levels of government. “The trend of 
government expenditures in Canada has 
shown an almost amazing upward trend 
in the postwar years. Per capita taxes, as a 
per cent of national incomes, have nearly 
doubled in a little more than thirty years, 
and expenditures have more than doubled.” 

When the tax burden bears so heavily 
on business that opportunities for growth 
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are destroyed, immediate action must be 
taken. “There is little, if any, recognition 
of the fact that a cut in tax rates can result 
in greater tax revenues. Forty-per-cent tax 
on $100,000 amounts to more than a 50- 
per-cent tax on $70,000. 

“Tf the cut in tax rates reduces costs to 
the point where the product becomes com- 
petitive, domestically and abroad, then all 
the contributors to expanded sales will 
benefit—including government,” the Cham- 
ber President said. 

If government expenditures continue to 
rise at the pace of recent years, “a dis- 
proportionate share of the national product 
will be siphoned off into government chan- 
nels, to the detriment of the private sector,” 
he said. 

The Chamber was particularly concerned 
that an ever-increasing share of government 
expenditure is being directed to the support 
of consumption at the expense of capital 
accumulation and investment. “If the Cana- 
dian economy is to maintain a satisfactory 
rate of growth, there must be more 
emphasis on increased savings, capital in- 
vestment and productivity, and less on new 
welfare programs.” 

Mr. Oland reminded the delegates that 
a session of the meeting was being devoted 
to two matters in the field of social wel- 
fare: old age security and unemployment 
insurance. 


General Manager’s Report 


To assure a winner, teamwork is neces- 
sary, and labour, business and government 
have an important role to play in working 
together toward the common goal of speed- 
ing our economic growth, said D. L. 
Morrell, General Manager of the Chamber, 
in his annual report. 

“Step up our growth rate and the way is 
opened for jobs for all who wish to work, 
and for a better standard of living for 
everyone.” 

What is wanted, he said, is “a more co- 
ordinated effort by all members of 
Canada’s economic team and a recognition 
of the common goal of increased economic 
growth.” 

In a review of the “national business 
scene,” Mr. Morrell declared that, after an 
uncertain start in the first six months of 
the year, business throughout the nation is 
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now making new gains, and it appears that 
business will operate into 1964 with greater 
confidence. 


Among the encouraging trends he listed 
these: 


—The rise in new orders for machinery 
and equipment; 

—The expansion in total capital spend- 
ing; 

—The heavy sales that, together with 
another bumper grain crop, will increase 
farm income to record levels; 


—The revival in secondary manufacturing 
and the 20-per-cent rise in manufacturing 
export sales this year; 


—The all-time record set by construction 
contract awards; 


—The increase, possibly of more than 
7 per cent, in corporate profits. 


Although some forecasters anticipate a 
downturn in 1964, “present trends do not 
point in that direction,” Mr. Morrell con- 
tinued. “Forces now at work indicate a 
year of slowly rising business activity.” 

Canada is now in a stronger economic 
position than for some months, he said. 
“Our competitive position is improved since 
the dollars is no longer overvalued; we have 
had good gains in productivity and a 
relatively stable price level.” 

Then the Chamber’s General Manager 
cautioned that the competitive advantage 
gained from the devaluation of the dollar 
was non-recurring, and that in the future, 
price and quality will be decisive in foreign 
markets. Additions to costs by such pro- 
grams as the proposed wage-related federal 
pension scheme could check current suc- 
cesses in export markets. 


Aspects of the Canadian Welfare Program 
C. A. L. Murchison 


The Unemployment Insurance Fund 
could be restored to solvency by imple- 
mentation of certain recommendations of 
the Committee of Inquiry into. the Unem- 
ployment Insurance Act and Regulations— 
the Gill Committee. C. A. L. Murchison, 
Commissioner of the Unemployment In- 
surance Commission, explained to the 
Chamber of Commerce annual meeting how 
the deficit in the Fund might be overcome. 

Implementation of six of the Gill Com- 
mittee’s main recommendations would, Mr. 
Murchison had calculated, overcome the 
estimated annual deficit that would result 
from adoption of other reductions having 
the effect of reducing revenue. 

The six recommendations were those 
dealing with broadening of coverage of the 
Act, withdrawal of coverage for fishermen, 
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. In a country which boasts one of 
the highest living standards in the world, 
there should be no citizen denied food, 
clothing, shelter and adequate medical 
care. 


However, all too often in Canada the 
existence of these needs has been the 
excuse to introduce massive welfare plans 
which sweep all citizens within their 
scope, both those who need help and 
those who do not; which have tried to 
give something to every voter whether 
he needs it or not. 


Under our’ parliamentary system, 
government bills involving handouts have 
always been passed by Parliament with 
little or only minor amendment. In the 
United States, on the contrary, no mat- 
ter what was promised during an election, 
legislation is subjected to a thorough 
scrutiny, with public hearings and expert 
study. Administrative proposals can, and 
often are defeated when study in such 
detail proves them to be unsound. 


Perhaps this accounts for the difference 
in welfare expenditures in Canada and 
the United States. The United States is, 
I submit, covering the areas of need at 
least as well as we are in Canada, and 
yet in Canada we spend 12 per cent of 
the total of personal incomes on welfare 
as compared with only 7 per cent in the 
U.S. and, incidentally, 8 per cent in 
Britain, the so-called welfare state. 


—W. J. Adams, Chairman, Chamber of, 
Commerce Health and Welfare Committee 





reduction of the maximum duration period 
for payment of benefits, reduction in the 
amount of seasonal benefit payments by 
removal of persons with a regular unavoid- 
able off-season, reduction in allowable 
earnings while drawing benefit, and with- 
drawal of benefits now paid to claimants 
taking approved courses of vocational 
training. 

In the most recent five-year period, 1958- 
63, Mr. Murchison said, the total amount 
paid in benefits was $2,265,701,500, and 
the total revenue to the Fund from all 
sources was $1,531,194,183. “It will thus 
be seen that the outgo exceeded income by 
$734,507,317, an average annual shortfall 
of $146,901,463. The job to be done is to 
produce legislation that will have the effect, 
ultimately, of closing the gap between outgo 
and income and thus restore solvency to 
the Fund.” 

He then, step by step, constructed for 
the meeting “what might be called an 
estimated profit-and-loss statement.” 
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He began on the loss side of the ledger. 
One of the Gill Committee’s recommenda- 
tions was that government contributions to 
the Fund be discontinued. Another was that 
seasonal benefits no longer be a charge on 
the Fund. If these two recommendations had 
been in effect during the five years he had 
used as a base for his sample the net 
annual deficit would have been approxi- 
mately $96 million. 

If benefit rates had been raised this deficit 
would have grown by another $58 million 
but if contribution rates had also been in- 
creased, as also recommended, this addi- 
tion to the deficit would have been cut 
back to $6 million. The total deficit to this 
point would have been $102 million. 

He now turned to the profit side of the 
ledger and to the six recommendations that 
would increase revenue. If coverage had 
been broadened to include federal and pro- 
vincial civil servants, municipal employees, 
employees of hospitals and charitable insti- 
tutions, teachers, and those whose annual 
earnings exceed $5,460, the net credit to 
the Fund during the five years would have 
been about $51 million annually. 

The annual average loss from fishermen’s 
benefits has been $9 million. 

“On the basis of the experience gained 
over the last five years it is possible to 
estimate that the fixing of the maximum 
duration [of benefit] at 26 weeks would 
result in a saving to the Fund of approxi- 
mately $17 million a year.” 

The application of seasonal regulations 
such as those described by the Gill Com- 
mittee would produce an annual saving to 
the Fund of $38 million. “A plan based on 
insurance principles should be required only 
to provide indemnity for loss,” Mr. 
Murchison said. “It cannot be held that a 
person has lost wages during an idle period 
when his past work pattern shows that he 
had no expectation of working during that 
period.” He then distributed a chart to 
show the effect of the application of the 
suggested regulations. 

The recommended reduction in allowable 
earnings to 25 per cent of the benefit rate 
would result in a saving to the Fund of an 
estimated $5 million a year; the recom- 
mended discontinuance of benefit payments 
to persons undergoing training, and their 
replacement by training allowances from 
other sources, would relieve the Fund of an 
estimated $5.7 million a year. 

The total of these savings is $125.7 mil- 
lion, compared with the figure of $102 mil- 
lion on the other side of the ledger. 

Mr. Murchison warned his hearers that 
the Gill Committee had made it clear that 
restoration of the Unemployment Insurance 
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Fund to a_ state of solvency could be 
achieved only by acceptance and imple- 
mentation of all its main proposals on 
unemployment insurance. The Committee’s 
recommendations offered, he said, “a 
package deal’? whereby sound insurance 
principles might be fully restored to the 
unemployment insurance plan. 


Dr. R. M. Clark 


Proposed federal and provincial pensions 
legislation should be held in abeyance until 
a non-political committee can re-examine 
the question, the meeting was told by Dr. R. 
M. Clark* in a paper entitled “Old Age 
Security.” 


In a democracy, he said, “pensions belong 
in politics but should be discussed looking 
beyond immediate partisan welfare to the 
lasting benefit of the nation.” 


At the moment, instead of comple- 
mentary legislation, the Quebec, Ontario 
and federal Governments each has legisla- 
tion with a different approach, he pointed 
out. 


The question today, Dr. Clark said, is: 
if a larger share of income is to be given 
to pensions, should it be done through 
employer plans or government pensions? 
To judge the competing policies he had 
established certain criteria: 


1. The spending power of the retired 
population should at all times be a high 
fraction of the average consumer spending 
power for the whole nation. 


2. To the extent that retirement spending 
power would result from private savings, 
there must be individual equity. 


3. Individuals with incomes above sub- 
sistence level have a responsibility to save 
for their old age. 


4. There should be means-test type of 
state assistance for the needy. 


5. The residual role of government is to 
bridge the gap between the general spend- 
ing power of the population as a whole and 
the spending power that can be provided by 
private resources of the retired population. 


6. Since the capacity to provide pensions 
through private means is limited by earning 
levels during working years, and it will be 
more difficult to save if earnings are low, 
for most people born in the same year the 
differences in spending levels available after 
retirement will tend to be wider than dur- 
ing working years. The state should not 
widen these differences by relating benefits 





*Professor of Economics, University of British 
Columbia, and author of Hconomic Security for the 
Aged in the United States and Canada, a two- 
volume report prepared for the federal Government 
in 1960. 
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to prior earnings; instead it should provide 
flat benefits with supplements based on a 
means test. 


7. In an economy where the price level 
has risen, the private resources spending 
power varies inversely with age: the oldest 
retired will tend to have the lowest spending 
power, all the more so if the state has been 
slow to recognize its responsibilities in this 
area. 


8. Pensions legislation should be as simple 
as is consistent with fairness. 


9. Pensions legislation should be _ uni- 
form in essentials across the _ nation. 
Pensions should not be a barrier to free 
movement anywhere. 


10. Administration costs should be kept 
at a minimum consistent with benefits. (He 
estimated the cost of present federal old 
age pension at one third of one per cent, 
that of the proposed Canada Pension Plan 
at two per cent of benefits.) 


11. Distribution of the costs of pensions 
in a government program should be as 
equitable as possible between successive 
generations. Despite initial political advan- 
tage, future generations should not be asked 
to subsidize their predecessors. 


12. State pension plans should be financed 
in such a way that the public is aware of 
the costs so that they can choose among 
plans and even opt for lower taxes. 


Among other statements made by Dr. 
Clark were these: 


—There is a real need for reforming the 
means-test programs that we have in 
Canada. 

—There needs to be a reform of the fin- 
ancing of the present flat-rate pension 
because the public cannot see who is pay- 
ing for what. 

—The present system of financing the flat- 
rate pension has been a failure; a minority 
of employers, the corporations, are profit- 
ing. 

—The federal Government should stay out 
of contributory pensions with graduated 
benefits. 

—There should be contracting out at the 
federal level if a present pension plan is 
superior. 


In introducing the Canada Pension Plan, 
Dr. Clark charged that the federal Govern- 
ment made an obvious attempt to “head 
off” the Ontario and Quebec plans. 

In the question period after his address, 
Dr. Clark said there were two ways to link 
pensions with the changing value of the 
dollar, by relating them to some index 
and by revising them from time to time. 
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He pointed out that the consumer price 
index had gone up 34 points but the old 
age pension had risen more than 50 per 
cent, from $40 to $75. 


International Trade 


At a plenary session on “International 
Trade,” the subject was discussed by three 
speakers: from Canada, Britain and the 
United States. 


The Briton, Sir Nutcombe Hume, KBE, 
MC, Chairman of the Charterhouse Invest- 
ment Trust Limited, of London, said that 
the British exporter regards the Canadian 
market as more hostile to his products than 
almost any other in the world. 


The American, R. W. Macdonald, Vice- 
President, International Division, Burroughs 
Corporation, criticized both his own and 
the Canadian Governments’ attempts to dis- 
courage the export and import of capital. 


The Canadian, Carl A. Pollock, President, 
Dominion Electrohome Industries, and 
Immediate Past President of the Canadian 
Manufacturers’ Association, said that al- 
though the principle of free trade is “one 
to which we can all pay homage, its 
practical and unrestrained application at 
this time is hardly in the cards for Canada.” 


Sir Nutcombe Hume 


At the outset of his address, Sir Nut- 
combe Hume emphasized that the health of 
world trade, the prosperity of peoples and 
markets “with whom we may not even do 
business,” and the standard of living of the 
underdeveloped countries are vital factors 
in the future well-being of our economies. 
And the gap between the developed and 
the underdeveloped areas of the world is 
widening. 

The disparity between the standard of living 
of those few of us fortunate enough to live in 
the industrialized west and the majority of 
mankind is horrifying. Aid cannot solve the 
problem, though it can contribute to an initial 
pump priming. 

Stability of raw material and food prices 
through international agreement could eliminate 
the violent fluctuations which bedevil the 
economies of countries dependent on primary 
products, and an improvement in the terms of 
trade for the primary producer would obviously 
help. There is, however, no real chance of 
raising the standard of the hundreds of mil- 
lions of people living in these underdeveloped 
countries substantially unless they industrialize 
rapidly and find export markets for their 
manufactured goods. 

For them free trade on a reciprocal basis 
provides no answer. If the highly developed 
western countries take this problem seriously, 
as they should, they must be prepared to accept 
the inconvenience and hardship involved in 
accepting freely the manufactures of these 
countries while permitting them to protect their 
nascent industries heavily for the time being.... 
I see no other way in which the western worl 
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can effectively help the underdeveloped coun- 
tries to advance as rapidly as they should. On 
the closing of the gap between the “haves” 
and the “have nots,” the future peace of the 
world, as well as its prosperity, may well 
depend. 


Sir Nutcombe asked three questions: 


1. Are we willing to make sacrifices in the 
interests of international trade as a means of 
improving the lot of humanity—as opposed to 
seeking merely our own immediate advantage 
from it? 

.. Do we realize sufficiently the urgency and 
vital importance of such sacrifices in our own 
long-term interest? 


3. Can the West afford indefinitely artificial 
restrictions of its trade with the Eastern bloc 
on ideological grounds? And how far is that 
desirable even on those grounds? 


With the statements he had made thus far 
as background, he turned to a “more 
limited” problem: the trading pattern 
between the United Kingdom and Canada. 
It was here that he declared that the British 
exporter finds the Canadian market more 
hostile to his products than almost any other 
in the world. 


“The advantages enjoyed by the American 
exporter from proximity and from similarity 
of consumer choice are understood and 
accepted, but if Canada is genuine in its 
wish to trade with the United Kingdom it 
is not unreasonable to expect that other 
obstacles should be minimized,” he said. 


R. W. Macdonald 


Mr. Macdonald spoke on U.S. trade 
policy and objectives, U.S. capital invest- 
ment in all areas of the world and US. 
foreign economic and military aid pro- 
grams. These programs recognized the 
importance of self-reliance of the in- 
dividual economies and, working together, 
the U.S. helped to promote increases in 
the internal standards of living, increases 
that were followed by substantial increases 
in foreign trade. He believed that the prob- 
lem of trade was tied in with the problem 
of stimulation of economic activity of 
friends and allies and also of some who may 
not at the moment be considered as friends. 


He emphasized that increases in eco- 
nomic activity, income and trade depend 
largely on increases in capital investment, 
from both internal and external sources. It 
was here that he criticized recent attempts 
by both the Canadian and American Govern- 
ments to restrict the import and export of 
capital. 


Carl A. Pollock 


“Canada’s desire to co-operate in further- 
ing the objective of freer trade among the 
nations of the world must necessarily be 
reconciled with national policies designed to 
stimulate and develop rather than inhibit 
our all-important manufacturing industries,” 
said Carl A. Pollock. 

“The principle of free trade is one to 
which we can all pay homage, but its 
practical and unrestrained application at 
this time is hardly in the cards for Canada. 
I think it is essential that this be plainly 
recognized and honestly admitted.” 

The immediate objective of every major 
trading nation is to pay its way, i.e., “wind- 
ing up each year in the black.” But Canada 
has for the past decade been one of the 
least successful nations in this regard: the 
last year in which the value of her exports 
exceeded that of her imports was 1952. 

The crux of Canada’s balance-of-pay- 
ments problem is the adverse balance run 
up each year with the United States, Mr. 
Pollock said. And a large part of the 
“enormous” deficit with the United States 
“results from the fact that Canadians are 
still buying in the States many items that 
could and should be made in Canada”. 

Because much of the purchasing in the 
United States is done by Canadian sub- 
sidiaries of U.S. companies, their co-opera- 
tion in switching to or developing Canadian 
sources of supply wherever possible “is 
fundamental to any radical improvement in 
Canada’s balance-of-payments position.” An 
increasing number of companies are doing 
this and if more can be induced to do so, the 
resulting reduction in our adverse mer- 
chandise trade balance with the U.S. would 
open up many new job opportunities in 
Canada. 

Mr. Pollock then said that a Canadian 
trade policy must rest on three funda- 
mentals: 

1. Expansion of manufacturing industry 
as the key factor in national growth 
and employment of a rapidly expanding 
labour force and in the continued growth 
of our population, not least through the 
retention in Canada of Canadians with the 
skills and abilities the country needs; 

2. Reversal of annual deficits on the bal- 
ance of payments current account; and 

3. Continued co-operation with all other 
free nations in the promotion of trade, 
economic growth and fiscal stability. 
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95th Trades Union Congress 


In one resolution urges General Council not to support any 
incomes restraint policy that did not control profits, and in 
another, declares complete opposition to any wages restraint 


Close to 1,000 delegates, representing 
more than eight million members in 176 
unions, met for the 95th Trades Union 
Congress in Brighton, England, from 
September 2 to 6. 


On wage restraint and national economic 
planning, subjects of the major debate dur- 
ing the week-long conference, the delegates 
adopted three resolutions: 


1. An amended policy statement on 
economic development, drafted by the 
General Council, that emphasized the neces- 
sity of an expansion of real purchasing 
power (before being amended, the state- 
ment had accepted the view of the National 
Economic Development Council that it 
Was necessary to ensure that ‘money 
incomes as a whole—wages, salaries and 
profits—trise less ravidly than in the past”); 


2. A composite motion that urged the 
General Council not to support any in- 
comes restraint policy that did not include 
control of profits and capital gains; 


3. A brief resolution that “This Con- 
gress declares its complete opposition to 
any form of wage restraint.” 


The Congress also: 


—Passed a resolution calling for the 
nationalization of industries such as steel, 
highway transport, aircraft, shipbuilding 
and electrical engineering. 


—Endorsed the 40-hour week in place of 
the current work week of 42 to 44 hours. 


—Expressed concern over evasions of 
the Factory Act, in that two of five 
accidents reportable under the Act were 
not being reported. 


—Resolved to ask the Government to 
provide an immediate increase in pensions 
and benefits for sick, injured, widowed and 
retired persons. 


—wWas told by William Mahoney, Cana- 
dian Director of the United Steelworkers 
of America, fraternal delegate from the 
Canadian Labour Congress, that the trade 
union movement must find new ways of 
dealing with international corporations. 


Fred Hayday, TUC Chairman, presided 
over the Congress. At the close of the con- 
vention, the General Council elected G. H. 
Lowthian as Chairman for the next year 
(see box). Mr. Lowthian is Chairman of 
the TUC regional Advisory Committee for 
the South of England. 
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Economic Planning and Wage Restraint 


Much discussion at the convention centred 
on economic planning and wage restraint. 
After four hours of debate, the Congress 
overwhelmingly approved the General 
Council’s report on economic development 
and planning, a report that supported 
participation in talks with the National 
Economic Development Council on wages, 
salaries and profits; adopted by a substantial 
majority a resolution rejecting any national 
incomes policy that did not include control 
of profits and capital gains; and, ignoring 
the recommendation of the General Coun- 
cil, carried by a slight majority a motion 
declaring complete opposition to any form 
of wages restraint. 


The General Council’s policy statement 
had to be amended before it could gain 
acceptance. Before amendment, it declared 
the Council’s acceptance of the view of the 
N.E.D.C. that incomes must rise less rapidly 
than in the past. In the amendment, the 
words “the General Council accept the 
view of N.E.D.C.” were deleted and the 
words about a less rapid rise in incomes 
were given as a statement of N.E.D.C. 


The original statement read: 


... The National Economic Development 
Council report on “Conditions Favourable to 
Faster Growth,” while emphasizing the need 
to run the economy at a high level of demand 
and the social and economic advantages of full 
employment, drew attention to the ways in 
which a high level of employment. coupled 
with a slow increase in productivity have 
affected wage costs and raised export prices 
faster than those of Britain’s main competitors. 


The General Council accept. the view ex- 
pressed in that report that it is necessary to 
ensure that money incomes as a whole (wages, 
salaries and profits) rise less rapidly than in 
the past . . . They also endorse the conclusion 
reached in the report that such a policy can 
succeed only if those concerned are convinced 
that it is a necessary part of a wider program 
for growth of real income, and that restraint 
by one section of the community will not 
result merely in a gain by other sections... 


The amended report read: 


The achievement of more rapid economic 
expansion would require more_ exports. This 
was why the N.E.D.C. pointed to the 
desirability of creating a situation in which 
money incomes (profits as well as wages and 
salaries) did not rise more rapidly than out- 
put. As the N.E.D.C. emphasized, the pur- 
pose of this would be to achieve a program of 
faster growth, and to secure a much faster 
rise in real incomes per head than in the 
past: even its present target of 4 per cent 
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New Chairman 


The General Council elected G. H. 
Lowthian, MBE, CBE, as Chairman for the 
coming year. He is also Chairman of the 
TUC Regional Advisory Committee for 
the South of England. 

Mr. Lowthian began his labour career 
as a bricklayer apprentice. He joined the 
Amalgamated Union of Building Trade 
Workers in 1928 and became the Union’s 
General Secretary in 1951. He was elected 
to the TUC General Council in 1952. 

He was recently Chairman of the TUC 
group on the Minister of Labour’s National 
Joint Advisory Council, which concerns itself 
with employment and industrial relations. He 
has been much interested in social welfare, 
especially in health and social insurance. 
He is a Director of Remploy, a non-profit 
company set up to permit disabled persons 
to obtain and retain suitable employment, 
and was Chairman of the Industrial Train- 
ing Council in 1960-61, having served on 
this body since its founding. In January 
1963, the new TUC Chairman was appointed 
a part-time member of the British Transport 
Docks Board. 





per annum (and the aim must be to raise this 
target) would enable real incomes to be 
doubled in a little over 20 years. 

... One of the necessary factors in 
economic growth must, indeed, be an expan- 
sion of real purchasing power. To restrain 
real increases in wages and salaries could 
defeat such a program. 


Equally, to allow prices and profits to rise 
unchecked would undermine the foundations 
of a policy of planned growth... 


Strong opposition to the original state- 
ment came from the leaders of some of the 
strongest and largest unions, including 
Frank Cousins, General Secretary of the 
Transport and General Workers’ Union of 
1,330,000 smetmbers: 7B... ede ult 
General Secretary of the United Society of 
Boilermakers; and Sir William Carron, 
President of the 1,000,000-member Amal- 
gamated Engineering Union. 

In appealing for acceptance of the Gen- 
eral Council report, George Woodcock, 
TUC General Secretary, seemed to be 
directing his speech to union members 
rather than to their leaders. He told the 
Congress: “We want to expand produc- 
tion. We want to avoid inflation, increase 
economic growth, and to create a situation 
in which expanding trade opens up 
opportunities for unions to increase wages, 
leisure, and benefits for their members.” 

After Mr. Woodcock had spoken, J. K. 
Dutton, General Secretary of the Associa- 
tion of Scientific Workers, introduced the 
composite motion. The resolution expressed 
concern over the N.E.D.C. advocacy of 
policies to ensure that wages, salaries and 
profits rise substantially less than in the 
past because experience had shown that 
such policies did not limit profits or capital 
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gains, only wages and salaries. The motion 
also urged the General Council to refuse 
to give support to any government incomes 
policy that did not include control of profits 
and capital gains. 

Then, so that all three resolutions could 
be debated together, the resolution opposing 
any form of wage restraint was introduced 
by E. J. Hill, General Secretary of the 
United Society of Boilermakers. 

In the debate, some union spokesmen 
said they saw no contradictions in the three 
motions, and would vote for all three. 
Others said their union would vote for the 
General Council’s report and the composite 
motion but not for the Boilermakers’ resolu- 
tion. And others said they would vote for 
the Boilermakers’ motion and the com- 
posite resolution but against the Council’s 
report, because it was not compatible with 
the motions. 

Frank Cousins told the delegates the 
TGWU would support the General Coun- 
cil’s report, the resolution by the Boiler- 
makers, and the composite motion by the 
Scientific Workers. He emphasized: “How- 
ever much we disguise it, we as trade union- 
ists will not be a party to wage restraint.” 
Mr. Cousins modified his stand by adding 
that, should a Labour Government come to 
power, he would agree to wage restraints if 
requested by such a government to do so. 

Card votes* were called on all three 
motions. The General Council’s report was 
approved 7,474,000 to 629,000, a majority 
of 6,845,000. The composite motion was 
approved by 5,994,000 to 2,015,000, a 
majority of 3,979,000. The Boilermakers’ 
resolution owas. carried, 4,283,000 to 
3,903,000, a majority of 380,000. 

The Congress, in a motion following the 
wage-restraint debate, opposed any attempt 
by a government to override union negotia- 
tion machinery by referring agreements to 
the National Incomes Commission, and 
declared that unions would refuse to accept 
decisions by the Commission on matters 
arbitrarily referred to it. 


Chairman’s Address 


“If our faith in planning is sustained, and 
if it is reinforced by evidence that other 
sections of the community are ready to 
comply with the requirements of planning, 
we will prepare ourselves for adjustments 
in our policies and our practices to suit the 
changing situation,” declared Fred Hayday, 
Chairman of the TUC General Council, 
in his address opening the conference. No- 
body in Britain today denied the need for 
economic planning, he said. 





* Trades Union Congress delegates vote for the 
entire membership of their unions. 
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Referring to the Government’s proposals 
for the planning of economic growth as 
devised by the National Economic Develop- 
ment Council, Mr. Hayday pointed out that 
planning did not end with the production 
of a blueprint that would be intended to 
last a lifetime; it called for continuous 
shaping and reshaping of plans. 

This posed special problems for the 
unions, however, unless they were con- 
tinuously supplied with reliable information 
on which to base their programs, he stated. 
Also, in a democratic movement, it was 
not enough to draft a plan, “it must become 
known and understood and acceptable to 
all who will have a hand in carrying it 
through to success.” 

For unions to play this part, it might be 
necessary for them to engage and train more 
specialists for research, education, and 
publicity than they have been accustomed 
to in the past. This could result in heavy 
drains on the financial resources of some 
unions, Mr. Hayday pointed out. He then 
proceeded to offer a suggestion on how this 
problem might be solved: amalgamation of 
unions, with the attendant pooling of 
resources. 

Amalgamation, however, should not be 
imposed, it should be voluntary and sub- 
ject to democratic acceptance. Comparing 
union amalgamations with those in in- 
dustry, he asserted: “There are no take- 
over bids in trade unionism. What is more, 
it is an oversimplification of the problem 
to believe that a series of straightforward 
mergers is its only solution.” He said he was 
impressed by the willingness of union 
leaders to examine the possibilities in struc- 
tural changes in their unions. 

Dealing with collective bargaining, he 
urged that it not be confined to the pay 
envelope, but that bargaining and joint con- 
sultation be made to embrace a wide range 
of issues of mutual concern, such as safety 
and health, procedures for promotion and 
dismissals, and the training of new recruits 
of any age. 

The TUC leader pointed out that unions 
were too often still at a disadvantage in 
various areas of economic activity, quoting 
industrial research as an example. If they 
could participate in industry’s research 
efforts to the proper extent, they would 
be able to assess the value of new materials 
and techniques, and play their role in the 
promotion of progress. 


Nationalization 


The conference adopted, with only little 
debate, two resolutions on nationalization 
and referred three others to the General 
Council. 
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Small TUC Membership Gain 


TUC membership rose by 2,457 to 
8,315,332, compared with an increase of 
13,000 the previous year. Had the Associa- 
tion of Broadcasting Staffs not affiliated 
with the Congress, there would have been 
a net decrease this year of about 6,500 
members. 


Women members increased by 28,957, 
despite a reduction of 10,748 in the cotton 
industry. Male membership dropped by 
26,500. 

The largest increase has been among non- 
manual workers, with a rise of 24,002, for 
a new total of 310,681, giving it 10th place 
for size among the 18 TUC membership 
groups. 


The delegates unanimously passed a 
resolution calling for public ownership of 
industries such as road transport, aircraft, 
steel, shipbuilding, and electrical engineer- 
ing. 

The> TUG reiterated its. belief sin® the 
“popular control of key industries as a 
means for creating a more democratic 
society” The resolution asked that there 
be an element of public ownership and 
control of privately owned industries that 
required state aid. 

Motions calling for the nationalization of 
industrial life insurance, the construction 
industry and the pharmaceutical industry 
were referred to the General Council. 


Other Resolutions 


Endorsing a 40-hour work week in place 
of the current week of 42 to 44 hours, the 
Congress believed the shorter work week 
was essential because of technological 
developments. A composite motion was 
adopted that recommended approaches to 
the Government and employers’ organiza- 
tions, and underlined Congress determina- 
tion to press for the 40-hour week. 

Debating social insurance and industrial 
welfare, delegates were disturbed over dis- 
closures made in the House of Commons 
that the Factories Act was being evaded— 
two out of five accidents reportable under 
the Act were not being reported. 

The Congress resolved to request that 
the Government provide an immediate in- 
crease in pensions and benefits for sick, 
injured, and retired persons. It also reaf- 
firmed its objective of securing a national 
occupational health service, and passed a 
composite motion urging the General Coun- 
cil to press for such a service and for it 
to conduct an inquiry into the effects on 
health of various new materials and com- 
pounds used in various industries. 
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William Mahoney 


The trade union movement in the in- 
dustrialized areas of the world must 
find new ways of dealing with large inter- 
national corporations, William Mahoney, 
Canadian Director of the United Steel- 
workers of America, who was fraternal 
delegate to the TUC from the Canadian 
Labour Congress, told the delegates. Unions 
must co-operate internationally to bargain 
effectively with such firms, he pointed out. 
This was an important reason why Cana- 
dian workers joined international unions. 

Tracing union history, he explained the 
connection between Canadian and United 
States unions, and then outlined the pro- 
gress and set forth the status today of 


organized labour in Canada, and the pecu- 
liar problems that have always confronted it. 

The trend of unions in Canada, he said, 
was not to have a great variety of services 
provided by a central labour congress— 
although the Canadian Labour Congress did 
provide certain centralized services, even 
if these were not elaborate—but the 
development of a pattern of fewer but 
larger units, “each of which has a well- 
developed Canadian headquarters’ staff 
specializing in the problems of one in- 
dustry or group of associated industries.” 

The United Steelworkers policy was an 
example of this trend; Canadian members 
of this international union were given serv- 
ice from Canadian headquarters in Toronto, 
and United States members received service 
from the Pittsburgh headquarters. 


British Contracts of Employment Act 


British workers given statutory right to notice on termination 
of employment. Similar provisions in Canadian laws compared 


Legislation designed to give employees 
greater job security was recently passed by 
the British Parliament. When the Act is 
declared in force, workers to be discharged 
will have to be given notice, graduated 
according to length of service, with a 
minimum of one week. 


Previously, most manual workers in 
Britain received a notice of only one week, 
regardless of their length of service, and in 
industries such as construction and ship- 
building they could be dismissed without 
any notice. 

Legislation with similar provisions 
exists in only three provinces in Canada— 
Manitoba, Saskatchewan and Quebec. The 
compulsory notice period is one week in 
Saskatchewan; in the other two provinces 
it varies with the pay period. The remaining 
provinces follow the common-law principle 
that reasonable notice must be given by 
either side. 


This year’s International Labour Con- 
ference adopted a Recommendation con- 
cerning termination of employment, which 
sets out terms of dismissal; among other 
standards, it provides for a reasonable 
period of notice or compensation in lieu 
of notice and, where practicable, for time 
off during the period of notice to find 
other employment. 


To deal with another aspect of termina- 
tion of employment—where it is caused by 
technological change—a new Manpower 
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Consultative Service is being set up in the 
Department of Labour to assist employers 
and unions who are facing this problem. 


Contracts of Employment Act, 1963 


The Contracts of Employment Act, 1963, 
was given Royal Assent on July 31 but 
at the time of writing had yet to be declared 
in force. 

The Act has a twofold purpose: it estab- 
lishes a minimum period of notice to 
terminate employment and requires em- 
ployers to give their employees a written 
statement detailing the main terms of the 
employment contract. 

The Act will apply generally, to employ- 
ment in both industry and commerce. It 
covers any employee who normally works 
for his employer for 21 hours or more in 
a week. The Minister of Labour may, how- 
ever, by order reduce below 21 the weekly 
hours of employment necessary to qualify 
for rights under the Act. 


Minimum Period of Notice—Under the 
Act, an employee is entitled to receive and 
is required to give notice after 26 weeks 
or more of continuous employment with 
one employer. The period of notice that 
must be given by an employer varies with 
the employee’s length of service. An em- 
ployee is entitled to at least one week’s 
notice if his period of continuous employ- 
ment is less than two years. After two 
years continuous employment, the employee 
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has a right to at least two weeks notice, and 
after five years, to at least four weeks 
notice. Rules for determining the length 
of an employee’s period of employment, and 
for seeing whether it has been continuous, 
are set out in Schedule 1 of the Act. 

All workers who leave their jobs after 
being continuously employed for 26 weeks 
or more must give at least one week’s 
notice. This period does not increase with 
length of service. 

The law would not preclude either party 
from waiving the right to notice or from 
accepting a payment in lieu of notice. The 
Act also permits employment contracts to 
be terminated, by either party, without 
notice when the conduct of the other war- 
rants it. 


Computing the Period of Employment— 
Schedule 1 of the Act provides that an 
employee’s period of employment is to be 
calculated in weeks, and periods preceding 
the date on which the Schedule comes into 
force are to be counted. 

A week in which the employee works for 
21 hours or more or is under a contract 
that normally involves employment for 21 
hours or more weekly counts toward his 
period of employment. A week in which an 
employee is away sick or is absent because 
of a lay-off or circumstances such that he is 
regarded as continuing in employment will 
still count, even though he works for fewer 
than 21 hours or is not under a contract 
that normally involves employment for 21 
hours or more weekly; but a period of sick- 
ness will break the continuity of employ- 
ment if it exceeds 26 weeks. 

Absence due to a strike or lockout before 
the Act comes into force will not affect the 
continuity of employment; but after the 
Act comes into force, continuity will be 
broken if the employee takes part in a 
strike that is in breach of his contract of 
employment. Continuity is not broken when 
an employee’s absence from work is due 
to a lockout by the employer. 

In certain cases (e.g., where a business is 
transferred to another person, or an em- 
ployer dies and his business is continued by 
his personal representatives or trustees, or 
where there has been a change of partners) 
a change of employer is not to affect the 
employee’s continuity of service. 


Minimum Pay during Period of Notice— 
Provisions affecting an employee’s right to 
pay during the period of notice are set out 
in Schedule 2 of the Act. These set out 
the entitlement of employees who during 
the term of notice do not work their normal 
working hours because of shortage of work, 
illness, or holidays and of employees, such 
as commercial travellers, who do not have 
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normal working hours. The principle under- 
lying these provisions is that the employee 
should be paid not less than he would have 
received had he worked his full normal 
hours. 

The employer’s liability does not apply 
where the employee has a right under his 
contract of employment to notice that is at 
least a week longer than the minimum 
required by the Act. 

An employee who has normal working 
hours and who works at least those hours 
during the period of notice must be paid 
his regular pay. The rights of such em- 
ployees, who constitute the great majority 
of workers, are safeguarded by their con- 
tracts of employment, and no reference is 
made to them in the Schedule. 

With regard to absence due to shortage 
of work, illness or holidays, the Act 
distinguishes between cases where the 
employee’s pay does not vary with the 
amount of work done, i.e., where the em- 
ployee is paid on a time basis, and cases 
where remuneration varies in amount with 
the work done, e.g., where the employee is 
on a piece-rate system or is paid by com- 
mission. 

When wages do not vary with the amount 
of work done, and the employee takes his 
holidays or is away sick during the period 
of notice, or no work is provided for him 
by his employer, he is entitled to a sum 
equal to the amount payable had he been 
actively employed for full normal working 
hours. 

When wages vary with the amount of 
work done, the employee in similar cases 
must be paid his average hourly rate of pay 
in the period of four weeks ending with 
the last complete week before notice was 
given. Sick pay, holiday pay or any other 
payments made by the employer to the 
employee must be taken into account in 
the calculation of the employer’s liability. 
The employer’s liability does not arise 
unless and until the employee leaves the 
employer’s service. 

Employees who do not have normal work- 
ing hours are entitled to be paid for each 
week of the period of notice at their average 
weekly rate during the 12-week period end- 
ing with the last complete week before 
notice was given. Weeks in which the em- 
ployee worked fewer than 21 hours are not 
considered. The average must be based on 
at least eight weeks and, where necessary, 
weeks before the start of the 12-week 
period may be taken into account. 

The obligation to make such a payment 
depends upon whether the employee was 
ready and willing to do work of a reason- 
able nature and amount. The employee, 
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however, is entitled to payment for periods 
missed due to sickness or injury and for 
absence while on authorized holidays. 


The employer would not be liable for 
any period during which the employee was 
on requested leave, nor would he be liable 
if, after giving notice to terminate the con- 
tract, the employee took part in a strike. 


Written Particulars of Employment 
Terms—In order that workers may have a 
clear understanding of the terms on which 
they are employed, an employer is required 
to give each employee who normally works 
for him at least 21 hours weekly a written 
statement of the main terms of his employ- 
ment, unless the terms are already set out 
in a written contract. The statement is to be 
given not later than 13 weeks after the 
employment begins. 

The statement must contain the names of 
the parties, the date employment began, 
the rate of pay and the intervals at which 
it is paid, conditions relating to hours of 
work, holidays and holiday pay, sickness 
and sick pay, pensions and the length of 
notice to be given by either party. The 
Minister of Labour may add to the list of 
terms about which written particulars must 
be given. If there are no particulars to be 
entered concerning any of these matters, 
the statement must say so. 

When the employment contract is for a 
fixed term, the expiration date must be 
stated. If there is any change in the relevant 
terms of employment, the employer must 
inform the employee within a month after 
the change. A statement may refer the 
employee for some or all of the terms of 
his employment to another document (such 
as a collective agreement or a notice) 
provided that it is reasonably accessible to 
the employee. If the employer undertakes 
to keep the document up to date by record- 
ing future changes as they are made, the 
employee need not be notified so long as 
each change is recorded within one month. 

If an employee resumes work with the 
Same employer after an interval of six 
months or less on the same terms as before, 
a new statement need not be given. 

Persons already in employment on the 
date this section of the Act is brought into 
force must be given a statement contain- 
ing the required particulars within 13 
weeks after that date. A written statement 
need not be given to any employee whose 
employment terminates before the end of 
the 13-week time limit set by the Act. 

The penalty for failure to comply with 
the requirements regarding written state- 
ments or for the making of a false state- 
ment is a fine, not exceeding £20, or, for 
repeated failure to comply, a fine not 
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exceeding £100. Provisions as to offences 
impose liability on both company officials 
and the company. 


Exclusions—The provisions of the Act 
do not cover registered dockworkers and 
certain classes of fishermen and seamen. 
The Minister of Labour is empowered, 
by order, to alter or revoke these exclusions 
and to exclude other categories of employ- 
ments from the Act. 


Effect of Act—In discussing the Con- 
tracts of Employment Bill in the House of 
Commons, the Minister of Labour stated 
that at present the majority of manual 
workers in Great Britain had a right 
to only a week’s notice, no matter how 
Jong their service, and in some industries, 
such as construction and _ shipbuilding, 
workers could virtually be dismissed with- 
out notice. He said that the Government for 
the first time was intervening in the con- 
tracts between employers and workers, and 
that millions of workers would benefit from 
the right to notice conferred by the Bill. 


With regard to the contention that many 
employees in certain industries with a high 
labour turnover would not benefit from 
the right to notice, because they would not 
have the necessary 26 weeks service, the 
Government emphasized that in laying down 
a statutory minimum, regard must be had 
to the whole field of employment, and that 
one outcome of the Bill might be that, by 
the laying down of a statutory limit, better 
arrangements by way of collective agree- 
ments would be encouraged. 


Canadian Provisions Concerning Notice 


Until now, legislation with similar provi- 
sions has not been widely adopted in 
Canada. Three provinces, however, have 
enacted some provisions dealing with notice. 


In its Employment Standards Act, Mani- 
toba prohibits the termination of employ- 
ment without notice that is at least as long 
as the period in respect of which one regular 
instalment of wages is paid. The require- 
ment is applicable to both employers and 
employees. 


Shorter notice is permitted when there 
is an established practice of which there is 
general knowledge on the part of the em- 
ployees. To establish such a practice, each 
employee must receive written notice of 
the terms of the practice from the em- 
ployer, who must also post a notice in 
a conspicuous place setting out the terms 
of the practice. One month after the above 
requirements are met, the practice becomes 
established. Each new employee must be 
informed of the practice by written notice 
at the start of employment. 
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If wages are paid less often than once 
a month, reasonable notice must be given. 
Notice of termination is not required if an 
employee is hired for a fixed period. 

Under a procedure laid down in the Act, 
complaints alleging termination of employ- 
ment without proper notice may be referred 
to the Minister of Labour for settlement. 

Under the provisions of the Saskatchewan 
Minimum Wage Act, an employee who has 
been employed continuously for a period of 
three months or more may not be dis- 
charged or laid off, except for just cause, 
unless he has been given at least one week’s 
written notice. A week’s wages may be 
paid in lieu of notice. 

For the period of notice, the employee 
must be paid the amount he actually earned 
during the week or be paid a week’s normal 
wages exclusive of overtime, whichever is 
greater. Where the weekly wage of an 
employee varies, his normal weekly wage 
is to be calculated by averaging his earnings 
in the four weeks prior to the notice, dis- 
charge or layoff date, exclusive of any pay- 
ment for overtime. 

The provisions of the Act do not affect 
provisions in a contract of service calling 
for more than one week’s notice or more 
favourable compensation during the notice 
period. 

In Quebec, Section 1668 of the Civil 
Code requires domestic servants, journey- 
men or labourers hired for an indefinite 
period by the week, month or year, to give 
or be given notice to terminate their em- 
ployment. Employment by the week calls 
for at least a week’s notice, by the month 
at least two weeks notice, and by the year 
at least one month’s notice. The employer 
may discharge his duty to give notice by 
making a payment to the employee equal 
to the wages he would have earned during 
the notice period. 

Under the Quebec Collective Agreement 
Act, several decrees require notice to be 
given on termination of employment. 

The remaining provinces follow the com- 
mon-law principle of reasonable notice by 
either party. The term “reasonable” is 
usually determined by the normal pay 
period. 


ILO Recommendation 


In the international field, the Forty- 
Seventh Session of the International Labour 
Conference (1963) adopted a Recommenda- 
tion concerning termination of employment 
at the initiative of the employer (L.G., 
Aug., p. 689). 

On the matter of notice, the Recom- 
mendation proposes that not only should 
a worker whose employment is to be 
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terminated be given a reasonable period 
of notice or compensation in lieu of notice, 
but that he should, as far as practicable, 
be granted a reasonable amount of time 
off, without loss of pay, during the period 
of notice, to find other employment. On 
termination, he should be entitled to receive 
on request a certificate from the employer 
setting forth the dates of engagement and 
termination, and the type or types of work 
on which he was engaged. 


A further provision states that, in case 
of dismissal for serious misconduct, a period 
of notice need not be required, but in such 
circumstances dismissal should take place 
only where the employer cannot in good 
faith be expected to take any other course, 
and only after the employee has had a 
chance to state his case. The employer 
would also be expected to act within a rea- 
sonable time after becoming aware of the 
worker’s misconduct. A worker’s right to 
appeal against dismissal would be deemed 
to be waived if an appeal was not instituted 
within a reasonable time after notification. 


The Recommendation also deals with the 
problem of the reduction of the work 
force and suggests certain means of averting, 
or minimizing, the effects of the reduction. 


Manpower Consultative Service 


As part of a government program to deal 
with unemployment, training and employ- 
ment security, the Department of Labour 
of Canada has recently set up a Man- 
power Consultative Service to assist em- 
ployers and unions who are faced with 
serious problems of worker displacement 
and unemployment as a result of tech- 
nological change. This program is based on 
a recognition that the primary responsibility 
for dealing with technological change and 
its impact at the plant or office level rests 
with management and labour, but that the 
Government, through advice, assistance and 
the provision of an appropriate financial 
incentive, can play an effective part in the 
encouragement of research and in co- 
ordinating the work of government place- 
ment and training agencies. 

The program requires joint consultation 
and research by management and unions 
before any manpower displacement occurs. 
The Minister of Labour, through the Man- 
power Consultative Service, upon recelv- 
ing advance notice of industrial changes that 
will have adverse effects on employment, 
is authorized to provide a research incen- 
tive, i.e., to pay one half of the costs in- 
curred in studying the manpower effects of 
the changes and in the development of 
appropriate manpower adjustment programs. 

(Continued on page 1020) 
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EMPLOYMENT REVIEW 


Employment and Unemployment, October 


Employment was maintained from Sep- 
tember to October this year; in previous 
years it has almost always declined during 
this period. An estimated 6,576,000 persons 
were employed in October, compared with 
6,565,000 in September. 

Unemployment increased seasonally by 
15,000 during the month to an estimated 
265,000. Unemployment in October repre- 
sented 3.9 per cent of the labour force com- 
pared with 4.3 per cent a year earlier and 
49 per cent two years ago. In September 
the rate was 3.7 per cent. 

Seasonally adjusted, the October unem- 
ployment rate was 5.3 per cent, unchanged 
from the previous month. 

From a year earlier, employment was up 
250,000 or 4.0 per cent, and unemployment 
down 18,000. 

The estimated labour force in October 
was 6,841,000, an increase of 232,000, or 
3.5 per cent, from a year earlier. 


Employment 


Between September and October, non- 
farm employment showed an above average 
increase for the period, offsetting the usual 
large seasonal drop in farm employment. 
In non-farm industries, employment rose 
by 57,000, which compares with an average 
September-October increase of 25,000 dur- 
ing the past five years. 


During recent months job opportunities 
for women have increased substantially, 
largely as a result of expansion in the 
service industries. In October the number 
of employed women was higher by 136,000, 
or 7.8 per cent, than a year earlier; em- 
ployed men increased by 114,000, or 2.5 
per cent? 

Employment increases in service and 
manufacturing accounted for most of the 
year-to-year gain in total employment. In- 
creases occurred also in construction and 
trade. In the primary industries, employ- 
ment levels showed no appreciable change 
over the year. 

Employment was considerably higher 
than a year ago in all regions, except in 
the Atlantic region, where there was little 
change. Quebec showed the largest increase, 
Siseper? cent. 


Unemployment 


Unemployment rose from 250,000 to 
265,000 between September and October, 
a normal increase for this time of year. 
The increase was mainly among men 25 to 
44 years of age. 

Of the 265,000 unemployed, some 
192,000 had been unemployed for three 
months or less. An estimated 30,000 had 
been seeking work from four to six months, 
and 43,000 for seven months or more. 

Unemployment rates were somewhat 
lower than last year in all five regions. 


LABOUR MARKET CONDITIONS 








Labour Surplus 








Approximate Balance| Labour Shortage 
Labour Market Areas 1 2 3 4 
Oct. Oct. Oct. Oct. Oct. Oct. Oct. Oct. 
1963 1962 1963 1962 1963 1962 1963 1962 
Metropolitanmesms te noes earl cee a ee 5 6 7 Gid” T Eae eae Les. eens cheno 
Major Industrial..............+ 2 1 13 18 11 Cg ape a ates sae h <apeeeee 
Major Aerial (araleewee ace nee Mec eeeen Gee 2 2 12 12> Url. atelier 
MinO¥ (352. dRG Ad eeee te so i 1 16 21 39 36 ry gael lather eee Ale 5, 
LOCALE Pri eee cine e 3 2 36 47 69 61 PSR |S SRE ck ook 
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CLASSIFICATION OF LABOUR MARKET AREAS—OCTOBER 








SUBSTANTIAL 


LABOUR 
— SURPLUS 


Group | 


APPROXIMATE 
BALANCE 


LABOUR 
SHORTAGE 


Group 3 Group 4 


a 
———— | Le 


METROPOLITAN AREAS 
(labour force 75,000 or more) 


MODERATE 
LABOUR SURPLUS 
Group 2 
Hakiil-TON <— 
Quebec-Levis 

St. John’s 


Vancouver-New 
Westminster-Mission City 


Edmonton 
Halifax 
Montreal 
Ottawa-Hull 
Toronto 
Windsor 
Winnipeg 


LAC ST. JEAN<— 


Oshawa 


MAJOR INDUSTRIAL AREAS 
(labour force 25,000-75,000; 60 


per cent or more in non-agri- 
cultural activity) 


MAJOR AGRICULTURAL 
AREAS 
(labour force 25,000-75,000; 40 


per cent or more in agriculture) 


CORNER BROOK oo 
CORNWALL <— 
FARNHAM-GRANBY <— 
Joliette 

Moncton 

PENINSULA ge 
Rouyn-Val d’Or 

Saint John 

Shawinigan 

Sherbrooke 

Sydney 

Trois Rivieres 


VICTORIA 7 is 


RIVIERE DU LOUP <— 


Thetford-Lac Megantic 
and Ville St. Georges 


London 
—>NEW GLASGOW 


Brantford 
Fort William- 
Port Arthur 
Guelph 
Kingston 
Kitchener 


Peterborough 
Sarnia 


Sudbury 
Timmins-Kirkland Lake 


————————————— | "=" 


Barrie 
Brandon 
Charlottetown 
Chatham 
Lethbridge 
oose Jaw 
NORTH 
BATTLEFORD <— 
Prince Albert 
Red Deer 
Regina 
Saskatoon 
Yorkton 


—_ ee |K  — | _| _EEt 


PRINCE GEORGE- 


QUESNEL 


MINOR AREAS 
(labour force 10,000 to 25,000) } 


4 


BATHURST << 
Campbellton 
CHILLIWACK. <— 
Dawson Creek 
DRUMMONDVILLE <— 
Gaspe 
Lindsay 
OKANAGAN VALLEY 
PRINCE RUPERT 
RIMOUSKI 
Ste. Agathe- 

St. Jerome 
ST. JEAN 
St. Stephen 
SOREL 
Valleyfield 
VICTORIAVILLE 


pet 


—)FREDERICTON 


Swift 
Current 
Weyburn 


Beauharnois 
Belleville-Trenton 
Bracebridge 
Brampton 
Bridgewater 
Central Vancouver 
Island 
Cranbrook 
Dauphin 
Drumheller 
Edmundston 


Galt 

Goderich 

Grand Falls 
Kamloops 

Kentville 

Kitimat 
Lachute-Ste. Therese 
Listowel 

Medicine Hat 
Montmagny 
Newcastle 

North Bay 

Owen Sound 
Pembroke 

Portage la Prairie 
Quebec North Shore 
St. Hyacinthe 

St. Thomas 

Sault Ste. Marie 
Simcoe 

Stratford 
Summerside 
Trail-Nelson 

Truro 

Walkerton 
Woodstock, N.B. 
Woodstock-Tillsonburg 
Yarmouth 








—-»The areas shown in capital letters are those that have been reclassified during the month; an arrow indicates the group from which they 
moved. For an explanation of the classification used, see page 491, June issue. 
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latest Labour Statistics 


SS a ae es 
Percentage Change 





Doe From 
Principal Items Amount 
Oct. 19/68 Previous | Previous 
Month Year 
Total civilian labour force (A). 10... see eee ener cece (000)| October 6,841 | + 0.4 + 3.5 
Employed. (a<2. acseeaetes O42 + pee es (000)} October 6,576 | + 0.2 + 4.0 
Agrioulture)¢<.fse08): arrays see (C00)} October 660 | — 6.5 + 1.7 
Non agriculture. &cfoo or te ote arueneess (000)| October 5,916 + 1.0 + 4,2 
Paid -workersectee sae. oo ee ais (000); October 5,414 + 0.6 + 4.1 
At work 35 hours or more..........- (000)| October @ 3,872 —31.0 —29.9 
At work less than 35 hours.......... (000)} October @ 2,515 | +234.0 +286.3 
Employed but not at work.......... (000)| October 189 | — 5.0 +21.9 
Uinemployedi.n osc neesee 6 We ce ay arco (000)} October 265 | + 6.0 = 6;4 
Pree an CIC « «ides 1c SEs Se wp ha eit tae (000)| October 4] +20.6 — 2.4 
Quehees sores es Fe eres one ae ate (000)| October 100 | — 7.4 — 8.3 
Ontarionek Ae ES ee ete (000)} October 66 | +15.8 — 3.0 
Pinner er are ee (600)} October 26 +13.0 —10.4 
Paces. os Sk ee a ee (000)} October 32 +14.3 — 8.6 
Without work and seeking work............. (000)| October 253 | + 6.8 — 5.3 
On temporary layoff up to 30 days........... (000)} October 12 eRe e7 —25.0 
Industrial employment (1949=100).... 06.0 cc cece cennees August 129.9 + 1.7 + 2.3 
Manufacturing employment (1949=100)........... August 119.9 + 2.6 + 2.0 
Immigration. 4.2.20 om Cee ts Se eee Tee ist 9 Mos. 1963 69, 344 — +22.6 
Destined to the labour force............ 1st 9 Mos. 1963 34, 730 — +21.8 
Strikes and Lockouts 
Strikes and lockouts, cuca 0+ uate cornet in ee October 81 +28 .6 +92.9 
Nos ol workers anvyolvediaees se ctaeeeice er ett te October 24,861 | +159.4 +149.7 
Durationiin manda yer es. «ct ann teen iano October 137,450 | -+59.0 +27.2 
Earnings and Income 
Average weekly wages and salaries (ind. comp.)..| August $83.27 0.0 + 3.1 
Average hourly.eamings (mig.)>...... 5.2.2.5 e000 August $ 1.93 0.0 + 3.8 
Average hours worked per week (mfg.)........... August 40.9 + 0.5 — 0.2 
Average weekly wages*(mig.)..—.. 0. 2: see ere August $78.86 | + 0.6 + 3.5 
Consumer price index (1949=100)................. October 1338.6 | + 0.1 + 1.6 
Index numbers of weekly wages in 1949 dollars 
(1.040 = 100 )3.9 seein ain ne Meets or ae August 141.6 | + 1.0 + 1.7 
Motalelaboursincome- eee veces ere $000,000.| August eval + 2.2 + 6.7 
Industrial Production 
Total average: 1949 =100 it cisee a. Oeeenniemnne September 204.3} + 7.8 + 5.5 
Manufdctiritigvents aceisecone 1scacama eee September 182.8 + 8.4 + 5.4 
Durables... Rete wc 0G as ey a ee ore September 181.6 | +14.1 + 5.8 
INON-Cara bles. pie cattek cca nbn sie revere September 183.8 + 4.1 + 5.0 
New Residential Construction (b) 
SS USr isis Sil is eee at errs SRE LEER armen the dae October 11,099 | + 1.6 + 2.1 
Completions:<3 <<a. Sen eee ta ae one ck bon es October 10,851 + 0.3 — 7.7 
Under Construction muerte oes oraee ee cea cee October 70,278 + 0.3 +12.3 





(a) Estimates of the labour force, the employed and the unemployed, are from The Labour Force, a 
monthly publication of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics which also contains additional details 
of the characteristics of the labour force, together with definitions and explanatory notes. 


{b) Centres of 5,000 population or more. 


(1) The distribution by hours worked for the week ended October 19, 1963 is abnormal due to the 
presence of thanksgiving in the reference week. 
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Civilian Rehabilitation 


International Seminar on Vocational Rehabilitation 


World Commission on Vocational Rehabilitation, 


of which 


Canada’s National Co-ordinator is Chairman, meets in Denmark 


The World Commission on Vocational 
Rehabilitation held its first International 
Seminar on Vocational Rehabilitation in 
Copenhagen last July, after the Ninth World 
Congress of the International Society for 
Rehabilitation of the Disabled. 


The WCVR was established in 1960 as 
an integral unit of the International Society. 
Ian Campbell, National Co-ordinator of 
Civilian Rehabilitation, Canada, is Chair- 
man. 


Among the concerns of the WCVR are 
employment of the handicapped, vocational 
guidance and counselling, vocational train- 
ing, vocational selective placement, sheltered 
employment, homebound employment, 
rehabilitation in workmen’s compensation 
and social insurance programs, and preven- 
tion of permanent disability. 


In his opening remarks, K. Bundved, 
Minister of Social Affairs in Denmark, 
stated: 


It is natural that the problems concerning 
vocational rehabilitation in the various coun- 
tries must be definitely influenced by the 
structure of the economy and progress in 
technical development and administrative 
traditions. Nevertheless, each country partici- 
pating in this task is confronted with common 
basic problems. 

Many of these common problems come from 
the fact that successful solution is dependent 
upon a full understanding of the real meaning 
of rehabilitation followed by effective co- 
ordination between many professions, and 


between government and voluntary organiza- 
tions. 


Co-ordination of Vocational Rehabilita- 
tion Services—In discussion of a paper on 
co-ordination of vocational rehabilitation 
services, it was generally conceded that 
co-ordination must take place at two levels: 
at the administrative level and at the case, 
patient or individual level. 


It was thought that there are three major 
requirements for effective co-ordination at 
the administrative level. There must be: 


1. One central authority in the community 
responsible for the rehabilitation of the handi- 
capped; 

2. An interdepartmental committee within 
government composed of the central authority 
and a senior officer from each of the depart- 
ments and ministries concerned with vocational 
rehabilitation; and 

3. A communication mechanism in the form 
of a council or committee composed of repre- 
sentatives from government and the voluntary 
agencies, with the central authority a member, 
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to determine and evaluate the objectives and 
services of all existing agencies, to develop 
good lines of communication between existing 
agencies, and to determine the need for new 
services and recommend priority in their imple- 
mentation. 


Co-ordination at the case level requires a 
central authority with sufficient staff to 
provide a case-co-ordinating service to the 
individual handicapped person, and to be 
responsible for: 

(a) assisting the individual in the develop- 


ment of a realistic rehabilitation objective in 
co-operation with all agencies concerned; 


(b) enabling the individual to utilize his own 
and all existing resources in the community 
in an integrated manner to achieve the planned 
employment objective; 


(c) follow-up to ensure achievement of the 
objective or to alter the objective as dictated 
by changes in circumstances of the individual 
and his environment. 


Training for Vocational Rehabilitation 
Counsellors—A paper on training for voca- 
tional rehabilitation counsellors stated that 
the prospective vocational rehabilitation 
counsellor should have training in social 
work and in business administration. 


Many participants believed that training 
in social work provided the best base for 
the prospective vocational rehabilitation 
administrator. 


Training for Vocational Instructors—The 
paper on training for vocational instructors 
concluded that: 

1. A certain system should be developed in 
each country for minimum _ standards of 


required qualifications for different vocational 
teachers and instructors. 


2. It is easier to give the necessary teacher 
training to a skilled worker than to teach the 
skills to a qualified teacher. 


3. The vocational teacher should have at 
least six years experience in industry—and 
keep it up to date—and basic teacher train- 
ing. 

4. The vocational instructor who will be 
teaching any handicapped persons should have 
the opportunity of learning the limitations and 
capacities of different categories of handi- 
capped persons. 

Training for Supervisory Personnel in 
Sheltered Workshops—Dr. A. A. Heering 
of The Netherlands said that supervisory 
people in sheltered workshops must have a 
good knowledge of the resources in the 
community and the ability to use them 
effectively. Dr. Heering told of the special 

(Continued on page 1020) 
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Older Workers 


Study of the Problems of Aging 
Commission on Moral Issues and Social Problems of the Board 
of Evangelism and Social Service of the Baptist Convention 
Of Ontario and Quebec publishes comprehensive study of aging 


A comprehensive study of the many 
problems of aging, sponsored by the Com- 
mission on Moral Issues and Social Prob- 
lems of the Board of Evangelism and Social 
Service of the Baptist Convention of Ontario 
and Quebec, was published earlier this year. 

The study, by Winnifred M. Rosewarne of 
Ottawa, covered many aspects of the broad 
field of aging in Canada, including em- 
ployment of the older worker, social 
security, retirement and preparation for 
retirement, health, housing and institutional 
care, and recreational services. 

Mrs. Rosewarne pointed out that youth 
has been glorified out of all proportion to 
its usefulness to society. She stated that 
this has given rise to many false ideas 
about older people, the so-called “Myth of 
Old Age.” She emphasized the need in our 
society for considering older persons as 
individuals rather than as a group. 

In discussing the employment difficulties 
of older workers, the author explained that 
the myth about older workers has influenced 
many employers to such an extent that even 
people of 40 can experience difficulty in 
finding employment. She refutes many of 
these myths by pointing out that industrial 
studies show that: 

1. There is lower labour turnover among 
older people. Thus decreases in labour costs 
can be made by hiring and retaining older 
workers; 

2. Productivity often reaches its peak in 
the fifties; 

3. Absenteeism rates are lower among 
older workers; 

4. Accident rates are lower among older 
workers; 

5. Increased costs to pension plans of 
hiring a limited number of older workers is 
likely to be insignificant in relation to 
total pension costs and this is offset by the 
productivity and general stability of the 
older worker; 

6. Learning ability does not depend upon 
chronological age. 

Mrs. Rosewarne dealt with the need of 
many people in their sixties or older to 
keep actively employed. She suggested that 
idleness could cause erosion of the per- 
sonality. 

For retired people she had several ideas 
for active use of leisure time: 

1. Attend night classes for adult educa- 
tion in the high schools or at universities; 
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2. Pursue some study that the retired 
person never had time for previously, but 
always wished to do; 

3. Prepare a family geneology and 
history; 

4. Participate in community efforts; 

5. Participate in church activities; 

6. Organize a “handy-man club” which 
will do gardening, painting, window clean- 
ing, etc. 

7. Pursue a hobby, not just for killing 
time, but one that arouses the enthusiasm 
of the hobbyist. Hobbies can sometimes be 
money-makers. 

8. Consider learning and enjoying a 
second career. 


The author of the study also had some 
sound economic advice for working people 
in preparing for eventual retirement. She 
suggested consideration of the following: 

1. Participation in a pension plan or pur- 
chase of government annuities during 
productive years; 

2. Taking out life insurance early in life 
while premiums are low; 

3. Buying a home; a paid-up home can 
be a valuable asset for old age. (The study 
shows that in 1951, about half of those 
over 60 owned their own homes). If the 
home is too large for an old couple, part 
of it may be rented and become an added 
source of income. 


Commenting on the needs in the fields of 
geriatrics and gerontology, the author 
stated: “The medical profession at large 
has a responsibility for procuring good 
health for old age. It has prolonged the life 
span, but more research needs to be done 
in gerontology and geriatrics to make those 
added years healthy ones. It is no benefit to 
anyone or to society just to keep people 
alive into their eighties or nineties unless 
the time so gained is to some extent com- 
parable with the previous span in enjoyment 
and “im purpose?. .2.. 

A considerable section of the report 
dealt with the subject, “Housing for the 
Aged.” This section described in consider- 
able detail the provisions for housing and 
institutional care for the aged in certain 
areas of Canada. 

Pertinent excerpts from this study are 
available in mimeographed form, at no 
charge, from the Division on Older Workers, 
Department of Labour, Ottawa. 
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Women’s Bureau 


Women Engineers in the U.S.S.R. 


About 29 per cent of engineers and close to 35 per cent of 
engineering students in the U.S.S.R. are women, report shows 


About 29 per cent of the engineers em- 
ployed in the Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics are women. Of these, 16 per 
cent have advanced qualifications. 

In 1960, the Caroline Haslett Memorial 
Trust sponsored a tour of the U.S.S.R. by 
two British women to look into the factors 
giving rise to this high proportion. Their 
report, Women Engineers in the U.S.S.R.,* 
looks at the education, employment and 
prospects of women engineers in that 
country. Here are some of their findings. 

Women in the U.S.S.R. have had a 
limited right to attend higher educational 
courses since 1905. They have had full 
access to universities since 1917. The rate 
of entry of women into engineering schools 
increased rapidly after the First World War 
with the all-out effort to overcome the 
technical deficiencies of the country as a 
whole. The present proportion of women 
engineering students—33 to 35 per cent— 
has been maintained since 1940. 

Engineering is taught in polytechnical 
institutes, reached through a “streaming” 
system in secondary schools or after a 
period of employment in industry. Place- 
ment in the various institutes and faculties 
of engineering depends upon a combination 
of individual preference and over-all plan- 
ning, without respect to sex. The same 
equality of opportunity applies in placement 
and employment. 

Most women engineers are employed 
in the textile and food industries but they 
are found in all branches of the profession. 
Engineering economics—which _ includes 
the expanding field of computer technology 
—design, laboratory work, research and 
teaching are most preferred by women. 
The number of women in senior engineer- 
ing positions is not in the same proportion 
as their number in engineering, but the fact 
that they hold about 10 per cent of the 
senior positions is impressive. 

For the most part, physical requirements 
are no obstacle to the employment of 
women as engineers. They are forbidden 
to work, however, in a few areas con- 
sidered harmful to health, for instance, 
where heavy machinery must be lifted or 
operated or underground work is necessary. 
Men and women receive equal pay. 

For mothers, child care facilities are 
available during working hours or for over- 
night and extended periods, if necessary. 
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Communal meal services exist at work and 
frequently at home. Domestic appliances 
are becoming accessible. But even with 
these aids the dual tasks of work and 
home are heavy. 

Maternity leave is paid by an employer 
for a period of four to six months. Further 
unpaid leave may be taken and a post must 
be kept open for the employee for a total 
period of a year. Arrangements are made 
for the work of the engineer concerned to 
be taken over by someone with similar 
qualifications. If the engineer going on 
leave is a key member of a team, she 
returns periodically or is visited at home to 
discuss the progress of the project. 

Girls appear to have no _ inhibitions 
about tackling technical work. Scholastic 
results for boys and girls are about the 
same, although girls appear to be more 
conscientious and systematic in studies. 
Boys tend to work hard at subjects they 
like and to neglect those they do not. But 
this difference is marked only in the first 
three years of study. 

There was some feeling, too, that men 
and women have different approaches to 
responsibility at work—that women tend to 
be more serious and to worry more. This is 
an asset in research but a handicap if 
serious decisions have to be made. These 
differences diminish, however, as women 
become more senior in their jobs. 

Acceptance of women as_ engineers 
appears to be the key factor in accounting 
for engineering’s popularity among women. 
Teaching institutions and industries accept 
them on the same basis as men. Male 
engineers accept them as colleagues and 
as seniors. Parents regard engineering as 
a good career for women and encourage 
their daughters to pursue it. 

Most important of all, engineering as an 
occupation is accepted by women them- 
selves, They are enthusiastic about their 
work and show no fear of being less at- 
tractive or less eligible for marriage because 
of it. In fact, the authors say, “Young 
men know quite clearly that if they marry 
engineers, the girls are almost certain to 
continue with their careers after marriage 
and motherhood—the men still marry 
them!” 





*By L. S. Souter and R. Winslade. Published by 
the Caroline Haslett Memorial Trust, 25 Foubert’s 
Place, London W.I. 
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COLLECTIVE BARGAINING REVIEW 


Bargaining Calendar for i964 


Collective agreements covering 500 or more employees, listed by month in which they terminate, 
Excludes agreements in the construction industry 


JANUARY 
Company and Location Union 
Bindery. roomuemployerss LOromtos Ontire. ca eeeee st ee econ res Bookbinders (AFL-CIO /CLC) 
Dupuis) Freres, Montrealy Oienee cress. eeratescseccsemeer ccesregarees+7-cosereyeeet a Commerce Empl. Federation (CNTU) 
Hamilton General Hospitals, Hamilton, Ont...................:::0scccsseerseeeees Public Empl. (CLC) 
Vancouver General Hospital, Vancouver, B.C.................:cssesesseseseesees Public Empl. (CLC) 
FEBRUARY 

Consolidated Mining & Smelting, Kimberley & Trail, B.C................. Mine, Mill & Smelter Wkrs. (Ind.) 
Dominion Textile, Montmorency, Sherbrooke, Magog & Drum- ; ; 

MOnGVillE: (Ovi)! Ba he eee ee ean eae ee ee ee reese Textile Federation (CNTU) 
Dominion Wextiles Montreal NOuc wee eee eee cena eae United Textile Wkrs. (AFL-CIO /CLC) 


Glove Mfrs. Assn., Loretteville, Montreal, St. Raymond & St. Tite, 
ye SRR See Ain SNP MORI no at RR NS Bp ORR le MP cr Clothing Wkrs. Federation (CNTU) 


Que. : 
Hospitals (10), Montreal & district, QUe............:eeesesseees reer teesenensterees Service Empl. Federation (CNTU) 





InternationaleNickel  hompsonmylalcn sci sentient ceeee eee ae Mine, Mill & Smelter Wkrs. (Ind.) 
Mors Emmitedyezs Mors sales. ielalitia xen Nicene since emtyseeeecansnce eeeeete Teamsters (Ind.) & Bakery Wkrs. (CLC) 
Montreali€ottonssy alleyiieldOues...0 eee rete ee ee ee United Textile Wkrs. (AFL-CIO /CLC) 
Northern Blectric Londons ©Onta e ee Empl. Assn. (Ind.) (plant empl.) 
Vancouver Police Commissioners Board, Vancouver, B.C................. B.C. Peace Officers (CLC) 
MARCH 
Assn. Patronale du Commerce (Hardware), Quebec, Que................. Commerce Empl. Federation (CNTU) 
Auto dealers, garages, (various), Vancouver; BiC........002......ccsesecceeees Machinists (AFL-CIO /CLC) 
ANitomaticr Electric Brockville m © nite sce ereeetente ee teetee eee ree I.U.E. (AFL-CIO /CLC) 
B:C. Telephone) ant ie... ee ee a ee ec ee B.C. Telephone Wkrs. (Ind.) 
Burns é&i€o. (Eastern) eisatchenens Oniteenrseee ease tetas nee Packinghouse Wkrs. (AFL-CIO /CLC) 
Burns) é@os (6 plants) Western: @anad cde ensreenaeeres: oeneten oneness Packinghouse Wkrs. (AFL-CIO /CLC) 
Canada Packers /(Siplants)s Ganada=widewewe cette ere Packinghouse Wkrs. (AFL-CIO /CLC) 
Cdn. General Electric, Cobourg, Oakville, Peterborough, Toronto, 
Ont. Soe ie nea Co Meee a ind ts Be Wis Ax St 8 ETE 4 I.U.E. (AFL-CIO /CLC) (plant & salaried empl.) 
Cdn. General Electric, Montreal & Quebec, Que...............:.--0.....-sc0s00 I.U.E. (AFL-CIO /CLC) 
Cdn- Vickers (Engineering Div,)) Montreals@ erm. eases cereeeeeees Boilermakers (AFL-CIO/CLC), Machinists 
(AFL-CIO /CLC) & others 
CNR, System=Wwid e% 3c cc ee eee ee, ee Firemen & Enginemen (AFL-CIO/ 
CPR sys tema=wider staeecss eect reese ere ee ee Locomotive Engineers (Ind.) 
Cluett Peabodyskatchener c&: Stratfords Onbteeee ate < sce Amalgamated Clothing Wkrs. (AFL-CIO /CLC) 
Dominion Enemecnrineeachines Oem. eee ees see nee ee eee Machinists (AFL-CIO /CLC) 
Domtar Newsprint. Dolbeaus Oue!. ee ee ee eee Bush Wkrs., Farmers’ Union (Ind.) 
bevemiBrost,lorontoyOmtaets ts eee ee I ee Chemical Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Manitoba: Telephone ciseecs ae ee et eee eer sere I.B.E.W. (AFL-CIO /CLC) (traffic empl.) 
ManitobasPelephone pe .c.5 ee ee ee Man. Telephone Assn. (Ind.) (clerical & mainten- 
ance empl.) 
Ontario Hydro company-wide wer eer eee Cee Public Service Empl. (CLC) 
Philips Electronics. Weasiden Ontarians I.B.E.W. (AFL-CIO /CLC) 
RCA "Victor;, Montreal Quel ae ee ae eee ees I.U.E. (AFL-CIO /CLC) 
Ready-mix concrete companies, Toronto, Ont...............ce:cssccsceeecsseeees Teamsters (Ind.) 
Swilt'Cdna(6 plants);s@anada-widel.....-ces eee eee ... Packinghouse Wkrs. (AFL-CIO /CLC) 
Toronto, City; Ont eacech eet Bee see ee eee haa ae Fire Fighters (AFL-CIO /CLC) 
Toronto: City O nti e ee Public Empl. (CLC) (inside empl.) 
TOLOntO! Cityy Omite Soper ork ee ee tener oinc cn Public Empl. (CLC) (outside empl.) 
Toronto: Metror7Ontes. 8 eons enc ce eee ee i ec ee a Public Empl. (CLC) (inside empl.) 
Toronto) MetroemOntiresse ee cee ee Public Empl. (CLC) (outside empl.) 
APRIL 
Anglo-Nfid. Development, Bowater’s Nfld. Pulp & Paper & Nfid. 
Contractors; Assn» SNild Wee, semen. Men ies | ie 8 Carpenters (AFL-CIO /CLC) (loggers) 
B:CeHotelsvAssnenV ancouvenyb: G. see e eee ee Hotel Empl. (AFL-CIO /CLC) 
Canada Steamship Limes, Ont & Que tiers ete rst. acest ene Railway Clerks (AFL-CIO /CLC) 
Cdn. British Aluminum, Baie Comeau, Que..................:cccccceccseceoeneeeee Metal Trades’ Federation (CNTU) 
Cdny Cetinese, Drummondville, OuC.we tte es Textile Wkrs. Union (AFL-CIO /CLC) 
CNRS Sys temawide, 5h aad titans eh eRe ee eats, oo, See Locomotive Engineers (Ind.) 
Edna WestinchousesHamiltonsOnt-se eee eee ee U.E. (Ind.) 
Cascapedia Mfg. & Trading, Gaspe Peninsula, Que..............cccccesseee Bush Wkrs., Farmers’ Union (Ind.) 
Collingwood Shipyards, Collingwood, Ont...........cccsccsssssssesesesesesesees CLC-chartered local 
Dominion Stores, Hamilton & other centres, Ont............ccc0cccccceceeseees Retail, Wholesale Empl. (AFL-CIO /CLC) 
Domtar Pulp & Paper (Howard Smith Paper Div.), Cornwall, Ont..... Papermakers (AFL-CIO /CLC) & Pulp & Paper 
Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO /CLC) 
BB Geddy, ll sOue er: yest ee ek: ee a ol Me eee ee ee Papermakers (AFL-CIO/CLC), Pulp & Paper 
f f Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO /CLC) & others 
FishertestAssns @iColdistorace Coss Ce nen eee United Fishermen (Ind.) & Native Brotherhood 
’ : (Ind.) (shore wkrs.) 
Fisheries Assn., Tee sevnae ves et aaaretenr gy tater naire: Caner encet Grrgeet oereees ice ent e United Fishermen (Ind.) (tendermen) 
Food Stores (various), Vancouver, Victoria & New Westminster, 
B.Ca a Bef ase dette cen boaseiak Bp eae eR Re eto eee herons Retail Clerks (AFL-CIO /CLC) 
Halifax Shipyards (Dosco), Halifax & Dartmouth, N.S........... 0000000 Marine Wkrs. (CLC) 





_ This review is prepared by the Collective Bargaining Section, Labour-Management 
Division, of the Economics and Research Branch. 
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Company and Location 
Kimberly-Clark Paper, Terrace Bay, Ont 


eee ee ee eee eee ee ee eneeeeeteeseeeseeneeeesee 


Ontario-Minnesota Paper, Fort Frances & Kenora, Ont 


eee eee e een eeeenee 


Power Super Markets, Hamilton, Oshawa & Toronto, Ont 
Provincial baper, WnoroldsOmtiveeee te, .eratcetcte res -cchs-cnccsnacasnencoerucesser= 
CERCA Ey Oe aN ah aie kaso nsmesk tain vdneonab es -yevontedesunbandeinanesansnesen 
Queber City, Que. ice rp. eee aie sd tontesd Aida cad lasatenetionedacdseccenasvgnuensnnvonsen 


Rolland Paper, Mt. Rolland & St. Jerome, Que 


Spruce Falls & Kimberly-Clark, Kapuskasing, Ont 


Sta Wawrence Corps cbasteAMeous,, Oued, cn..scessccsste-sasnusorsterteareesancevsontees 


ALUMI COMOMm@AnaG aw Atviday OUCareteunietess:s22---<c-s-cs5esesseceseesenss 
Aluminum Co. of Canada, Ile Maligne, Que.................. 
Atuminuns Co. of Canada, Kingston) Ontiirrcrccccs:po.cses00 
Anglo-Nfid. Development, Grand Falls, Nfid 


Bakeries (various), Greater Vancouver, B.C...........:cccseeseessseseneeseeeees 
Breweries (various), Winnipeg, Man.............ccceeeeressctserseerereseneenseeaee 
Ganada Steamship Eines; @nt:(S& Que. ici. 0 o.oo... scons csecencnssessesensezseonees 
Clothing Mfrs. Assn., Farnham, Quebec & Victoriaville, Que......... 
GRRAMSV STE WIG entree arene ae io nee. severe snes enccomdnme ade earuag aa e-necr 
Gaspesia woods contractors, Chandler, Que.............cccccssseserenereeeeeeeees 
Imperial Tobacco & subsidiaries, Ont. & (@ }bT Reena intndseeoareen scooa aS 
NEM. Paterson) & Sons) Ont. 82 Que... 02 ioc cccececece. sve cntecesnvsencensheenceness 


Safeway, Shop-Easy & others, Victoria, Vancouver & New West- 


minster, B.C 
Tamper Limited, Lachine, Que............ccccccesesessereseeseeeterenenetensenensnerens 


Aluminum Co. of Canada, Shawinigan, Que 
Associated Clothing Mfrs., Montreal, Que...........ccecceeceeeeeteerseeneeserees 
GdnniGelanese, SOrely Quek. Miiicoseccseecscoescoasesesceerieeestucesacecesranssassesevaccens® 





Celgar, Rayonier Canada & B.C. Forest Products, Watson Island, 


WOOO LD Te rare CRONE OM) ES Caress certs cscs ceevacecseceeroes<qaseuswst Soseenseenanaceracseenzee 
Cloak Mfrs. Assn., Toronto, OMt..............:.cceecccesscesceonccorsovensoveeseencees 


Courtaulds Canada, Cornwall, Ont............cccccceeeseeeteteeeteenserssseneeeeeneens 


CPR, SYStEM-WiIE. ...........ccceeectssseseesessesssesseeeceeessssesscsesecsesssneneneensnenacncee® 


Dominion Glass, Redcliff, Alta.............:ccessssscsssseeeeesseeeenneeeessssersseseenaes 
Forest Industrial Relations, B.C. COaSt............:ccccsscessseeeee sees eteneeeetenes 
Hamilton Cotton & subsids., Hamilton, Dundas & Trenton, Ont..... 
Ladies Cloak & Suit Mfrs. Council, Montreal, Que.........ccsssereeeess 
MacMillan, Bloedel & Powell River & others, BICnCOaStsune ners 
MacMillan, Bloedel & Powell River & others, Bi@ncOas tears 
Motor Trans. Ind. Relations Bureau (car carriers), Ont.............0 
Pacific Press, Vancouver, B.C............::ccesccsrceerecsscessseneerscenseessesaeesvarsesnees 
Scott-LaSalle, Longueuil, Que.............cccscesceeeeeneessenseeseeseeenneeneenacencensees 
TOA, Camada-wide ii). v.c.c-ceecctececcsosncseccacersonecseevrcorseasoassncennensoatensonressonsease 
United Keno Hill Mines, Elsa, Y.T 
University of Saskatchewan, Saskatoon, Sas ete oe rete ceranemowioeceasseess 


Algoma Ore Properties, Wawa, OMnt..........cccecscseseeereterenensseerenenenenes 
Algoma Steel, Sault Ste. Marie, Ont..............cseeeete esters tseseneseneneneneetens 
Coal Operators’ Assn., Alta. & B.C.........ssceceessseetereterenseesessenenenenenenes 
Consolidated Paper, Les Escoumins, Que...........c::sssseseseesererereenenerstrens 
Consolidated Paper, Ste-Anne de Portneuf, Que...........:-sesrceeesrees 
Montreal Transportation Commission, Montreal, Quer ccsetcetess-eee 
John Murdock, St. Raymond, Que.............cceceseescesesseeetetesnsenseneensens 
New Brunswick Telephone. ..............cc0:ccecceseeseeeseersceresnneensenssarseeneesseneees 
Saguenay Terminals, Port Alfred, Que.............::csssesssssesteneneseneneneeseress 
Sask. Wheat Pool (Country Elevator Div.), Sask.........:s0s:seereees 
Stelco (Canada Works), Hamilton, CO YR Ryeccacoyenachc PoE REE OR eet: 
Stelco (Hamilton Works), Hamilton, (Oats | le eee eee ao ehe oper peanedusoasacin 
Stelco, Montreal, Que.............sccsssssccrssesssarsessssassenssensesresssensnenensecnannees 


Abitibi Power & Paper, northern Omtario............csecsseseeeseereeeesessenesens 


Atlantic Sugar Refineries, Saint John, N.Bu..........::ees esses eeeetereie 
B.C. Hydro & Power Authority. .........scccceccceseeeecserteeeeenesenenenenenaneeens 
Campbell Chibougamau Mines, Chibougamau, 
Canada Wire & Cable, Leaside, Ont................-+ neayessabestensodiepntnnnass 
Domtar Newsprint (Nipigon Woodlands Dept.), Nipigon, 


Great Lakes Paper, Fort William, Ont.............:::s:essssssererenerenetetecsteees 


Interior Forest Labour Relations Assn., SOUthenm wb Gans reeeses 
McCormick’s Ltd., London, Ont............ccssesseererersensetseserenseneenecnsensnnes 
Northern Forest Products, Port Arthur, Ont...........cs:ssseresererseesseseseres 


Northern Interior Lumbermen’s Assn., B.C 
Okanagan Shippers’ Assn., Okanagan Valley, BiG wer ercnanccnr 


Spruce Falls Power & Paper, Kapuskasing, Ont..........:00-se-seeeeeee 
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Union 


Pulp & Paper Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO /CLC) & 


I.B.E.W. (AFL-CIO /CLC) 


Papermakers (AFL-CIO/CLC), Pulp & Paper 


Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO /CLC) & others 
Butcher Workmen (AFL-CIO /CLC) 


Pulp & Paper Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO /CLC) 


Municipal & School Empl. Federation (Ind.) 
(inside empl.) 

Municipal & School Empl. Federation (Ind.) 
(outside empl.) 

Papermakers (AFL-CIO/CLC), Pulp & Paper 
Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO /CLC) 

Papermakers (AFL-CIO/CLC), Pulp & Paper 
Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO /CLC) & others 

Pulp & Paper Wkrs. Federation (CNTU) 


Metal Trades’ Federation (CNTU) 

Metal Trades’ Federation (CNTU) 

Steelworkers (AFL-CIO /CLC) 

Papermakers (AFL-CIO/CLC), Pulp & Paper 
Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO /CLC) & others 

Bakery Wkrs. (CLC) 


Brewery Wkrs. (AFL-CIO /CLC) 


Seafarers (AFL-CIO) 

Clothing Wkrs. Federation (CNTU) 
Trainmen (AFL-CIO /CLC) (dining car staff) 
Bush Wkrs., Farmers’ Union (Ind.) 

Tobacco Wkrs. (AFL-CIO /CLC) 

Seafarers (AFL-CIO) 


Butcher Workmen (AFL-CIO /CLC) 
I.U.E. (AFL-CIO /CLC) 


Metal Trades’ Federation (CNTU) 
Amalgamated Clothing Wkrs. (AFL-CIO /CLC) 
Textile Wkrs. Union (AFL-CIO /CLC) 


Pulp & Papers Wkrs. of Canada (Ind.) 
Ladies’ Garment Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Textile Wkrs. Union (AFL-CIO /CLC) 

ee ea Firemen & Enginemen (AFL-CIO/ 
Glass & Ceramic Wkrs. (AFL-CIO /CLC) 
Woodworkers (AFL-CIO /CLC) 

Textile Wkrs. Union (AFL-CIO /CLC) 
Ladies’ Garment Wkrs. (AFL-CIO /CLC) 
Papermakers (AFL-CIO /CLC) 

Pulp & Paper Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO /CLC) 
Teamsters (Ind.) 

Newspaper Guild (AFL-CIO /CLC) 

Empl. Assn. (Ind.) 

Machinists (AFL-CIO /CLC) 

Mine, Mill & Smelter Wkrs. (Ind.) 
CLC-chartered local 


Steelworkers (AFL-CIO /CLC) 

Steelworkers (AFL-CIO /CLC) 

Mine Wkrs. (Ind.) 

Pulp & Paper Wkrs. Federation (CNTU) 
Pulp & Paper Wkrs. Federation (CNTU) 
Railway, Transport & General Wkrs. (CLC) 
Bush Wkrs., Farmers’ Union (Ind.) 
1.B.E.W. (AFL-CIO /CLC) (traffic empl.) 
Metal Trades’ Federation (CNTU) 

Sask. Wheat Pool Empl. (CLC) (operating empl.) 
Steelworkers (AFL-CIO /CLC) 

Steelworkers (AFL-CIO /CLC) 

Steelworkers (AFL-CIO /CLC) 


Carpenters (Lumber & Sawmill Wkrs.) (AFL- 
CIO /CLC) 

Bakery Wkrs. (CLC) 

Street Railway Empl. (AFL-CIO /CLC) 

Steelworkers (AFL-CIO /CLC) 

U.E. (ind.) 

Carpenters (Lumber & Sawmill Wkrs.) (AFL- 
CIO /CLC) 

Carpenters (Lumber & Sawmill Wkrs.) (AFL- 
CIO /CLC) 

Woodworkers (AFL-CIO /CLC) 

Millers (AFL-CIO /CLC) 

Carpenters (Lumber & Sawmill Wkrs.) (AFL- 
G1O}/CLC) 

Woodworkers (AFL-CIO /CLC) 

CLC-chartered local 


Carpenters (Lumber & Sawmill Wkrs.) (AFL- 
CIO /CLC) 
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SEPTEMBER 


Company and Location Union 
Continental Can, Chatham, Toronto, Ont. & eke ae Bee Beck = Steelworkers (AFL-CIO /CLC) 
& EB Washing Machine, London, Toronto, 
OTL EMG eee at Fi: t z a : re 7B 15 oe Pen er ei ater ochre Steelworkers (AFL-CIO /CLC) 


i b ree Ort 28, BE ee veaevens: hasenceteee teres Steelworkers (AFL-CIO /CLC) 
elie pane cee ete oe - Railway, Transport & General Wkrs. (CLC) 






inci Ete Quek ee ea co iach tae ohasteset esanenereneatens } ; 
Sasi GASWGe en eat Sed cvaaun states deat es era aenihatnt dee ado awss Soandetyaezogeaes Sask. Govt. Empl. (Ind.) (classified services) 
SaskatchewanyGovt. Telephones trrcsecstestectttesnccsteecstarcees(e-tacosorscrtses Communications Wkrs. (AFL-CIO /CLC) 
Towboat Owners; ASsity (IB! Cases. te carccn erro ew sece needs erga oases orate Merchant Service Guild (CLC) 
Tracking Assn Oh @ Wer provinice=wWiGerree testes coast eee eee meee Teamsters (Ind.) 
OCTOBER 
Bata Shoe; Batawary Ort cerca eaters sec tatssoessda stave ecessienaoecrote Boot & Shoe Wkrs. (AFL-CIO /CLC) 
AlbertayGovernmientlelephomes terre terest, cxeteren rene eee I.B.E.W. (AFL-CIO /CLC) (plant empl.) 
Alberta'Government LelepnOnes sree ec ee eee eeaeniae sane ere eee I.B.E.W. (AFL-CIO /CLC) (traffic empl.) 
Canadair, ‘Ste Tearent, Que ieeccpca oe nae cere ee ee Machinists (AFL-CIO /CLC) 
ConsumersiGlass, VilleiSt Pierre; Quen. cesses eee ee eee Glass Bottle Blowers (AFL-CIO /CLC) 
Dominion Bridge, Lachine & Longue Pointe, Que..................:00:ce0ee Steelworkers (AFL-CIO /CLC) 
DuPont of Canadas Kingston sOmt acess cee eens eee eee eee Mine Wkrs. (Ind.) 
Fry-Cadbury; Montreal (Queers creer cnre eet cece eeaeta eee or Bakery Wkrs. (CLC) 
General Motors & subsidiaries, Oshawa, Windsor, St. Catharines, 
Scarboroushic London, Ontos... eee Nese eho mee Spartans orate Auto Wkrs. (AFL-CIO /CLC) 
Hotel Queen Elizabeth, Montreal7 Query... eer ese ee Hotel Empl. (AFL-CIO /CLC) 
Northern) Electrictsl oromton © ntsc reser ee ccc ee eens eee Communications Wkrs. (AFL-CIO /CLC) (shop 
& warehouse & installation empl.) 
NOVEMBER 
Cdn. Acme Screw & Gear, Monroe Acme, Galt Machine & Mare- 
mont Acme, Loronto,"Ont 9.7 eee ee ee Auto Wkrs. (AFL-CIO /CLC) 
Cdn: Kodak, Mount Dennis, Ont...) eee Chemical Wkrs. (AFL-CIO /CLC) 
Chrysler Corp: Windsor tOnt. eo eee Auto Wkrs. (AFL-CIO /CLC) 
Council of Printing Industries, Toronto, Ont.00.2........00000-reee estes Printing Pressmen (AFL-CIO /CLC) 
Dow Brewery, Montreal & Quebec, Que...2........ccsceosscevseecosseseesseacssesare Brewery Wkrs. (AFL-CIO /CLO) 
Marathon:Gorp,, Port Arthur: Onteenereee Ciera (Lumber & Sawmill Wkrs.) (AFL- 
Montreal: City: Que. 20h he er erate eee ae ee Fire Fighters (AFL-CIO /CLC) 
Montreali Citys Que! eesk, 2 rier Sae scree aren elo reser ae Public Service Empl. Fed. (CNTU) (inside empl.) 
Montreal City, Qe so0.g.cvoccitecntson soonest eed ees pccaina sy u@ntectsaesd seas Public Service Empl. (CLC) (outside empl.) 
DECEMBER 
American Can, Hamilton, Simcoe, Ont. & Montreal, Que................. CLC-chartered local ; 
Asbestos Corp. & others, Thetford Mines, Que..................c:ccsccseccereeee Mining Empl. Federation (CNTU) 
B.C. Hotels Assn., New Westminster, Burnaby & Fraser Valley, B.C. Hotel Empl. (AFL-CIO /CLC) P 
B:C; HotelsvAssns—Vancouyers BiCe e eee a Empl. (AFL-CIO /CLC) (beverage dispens- 
ers 
BC Hydro ec Power Authority. eee ee eee Office Empl. (AFL-CIO /CLC) 
Brewers’ Warehousing, province-wide, Omntario.............:cscscesceccesseesees Brewery Wkrs. (AFL-CIO /CLC) 
Burnaby: District, BC geyser seco ee Public Empl. (CLC) (outside, inside empl. & 


foremen) 
¢ Packinghouse Wkrs. (AFL-CIO /CLC) 


Lithographers (Ind.) 

Public Empl. (CLC) (inside empl.) 
Public Empl. (CLC) (outside empl.) 
Public Empl. (CLC) 

Empl. Assn. (Ind.) 





Teamsters (Ind.) 
Ford Motor Co., Windsor, North York, Oakville & Crowland, Ont.. Auto Wkrs. (AFL-CIO /CLC) (plant empl.) 


Garment Mfrs.cASssaig-Winnipers Marien 0m 60 .c.c lun Amalgamated Clothing Wkrs. (AFL-CIO /CLC) 
Hiram Walker & Sons, Walkerville, Ont..........c.cccccccecsscssesssecssecscsecssesee Distillery Wkrs. (AFL-CIO /CLC) 
Hospitals (6), Three Rivers, Cap de la Madeleine, Shawinigan & 

ia Tugs sQuiel a Soh ities eke. ee Ao cat lee Service Empl. Federation (CNTU) 
Kimberly-Clark Pulp & Paper, Longlac, Ont...............66-..----.0.-.., Cee et ee & Sawmill Wkrs.) (AFL- 

/ 
Ladies Cloak & Suit Mfrs. Assn., Winnipeg, Mane...cecccccccccccsccecccseceee Ladies’ Garment Wkrs. (AFL-CIO /CLC) 
Lake Asbestos of Que., Black Lake, Que............ccccccccesesssseseceesecsesesece. Mining Empl. Federation (CNTU) 
Lakehead terminal elevators, Fort William & Port Arthur, Ont......... Railway Clerks (AFL-CIO /CLC) 
London City; Ontario: he)... ee ee ne ee Public Empl. (CLC) (outside empl.) 
Walter M.. Lowney, Sherbrooke, Que. decsers tees oh deccoscsecceeccecn Bakery Wkrs. (CLC) 
Bi A os Auto Wkrs. (AFL-CIO /CLC) 





vo eetee se Mic ee aoa cuts caaiamavets ouenpares Empl. Assn. (Ind.) 
... Teamsters (Ind.) 
... Railway Clerks (AFL-CIO /CLC) 
bh anes Mine Wkrs. (Ind.) 
baa eorenar ee I.U.E. (AFL-CIO /CLC) 
Bee ee Retail, Wholesale Empl. (AFL-CIO /CLC) 
FIG ON cee ey a LR Public Empl. (CLC) 
Bete et Aa a, Various unions 

MAE SS A US Public Empl. (CLC) (inside & outside empl.) 


Si er ra Serer ic cerry et ae eee CLC-chartered local & Public Service Empl. 
(CLC 


SOUS Tae TRE ete ee onacreisaunacuecicosseesaetans Newspaper Guild (AFL-CIO /CLC) 
Building Service Empl. (AFL-CIO /CLC) 
POnOplO Star, sl Oronto, Ont ccs cia dcrisissascm tah Row aA ee, Newspaper Guild (AFL-CIO /CLC) 
Victoria Hospital, London, OR ere ee Building Service Empl. (AFL-CIO /CLC) 
Winnipeg General Hospital, Winnipeg, Man........0...ccsccecceeccsccccc Public Empl. (CLC) 
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Collective Bargaining Scene 


Agreements covering 500 or more employees, 
excluding those in the construction industry 


Part I—Agreements Expiring During November and December 1963 and January 1964 


(except those under negotiation in October) 


Company and Location Union 


Acme, Borden’s & other dairies, Toronto, Ont..... Teamsters (Ind.) 
Assn. Patronale des Inst. Religiouses (5 hos- 

pitals), St. Hyacinthe & other centres, Que. ...._ Service Empl. Federation (CNTU) 
Assn. Patronale des Mfrs. de Chaussures, Que- 


OG accentuates tc aancss gen cnnennscccpacsssssencnssescancess Leather & Shoe Wkrs. Federation (CNTU) 

Bindery room employers, Toronto, Ont. ............ Bookbinders (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Cdn. Marconi, WNLORITCAL AOUE. Secsqeeescteeenteeeaonte Salaried Empl. Assn. (Ind.) 

Cdn. Vickers, Montreal, Que. ..........:cseeseeeeeseseees Metal Trades’ Federation (CNTU) 

Davie Shipbuilding, Lauzon, Ques usccvomsgeerearis Metal Trades’ Federation (CNTU) 

Cred SMDAVIC eee SONS. LAUZON, QUES .....-:.-csssase0ee0 Metal Trades’ Federation (CNTU) 

Dryden Paper, Dryden, iOnte ¢.:c.<<nscsearworsesnva- Papermakers (AFL-CIO/CLC) & Pulp & Paper 
Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Dupuis Freres, Montreal, Que. ...........:.scseeees Commerce Empl. Federation (CNTU) 

Eastern Canada Stevedoring, Halifax, NS. ........ Railway Clerks (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

BR (rrsa te EY PLUS, cop ecect: cata sest wes aevevennrsewenstceeres I.B.E.W. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Oa EY enc ccedn cern nga ees ceed apnamenneness Public Empl. (CLC) (clerical empl.) 

RSet Ciuly, eA ta fot sind ks epesessacce tesepsegecentavess Public Empl. (CLC) (outside empl.) 

Hamilton General Hospitals, Hamilton, Ont. ..... Public Empl. (CLC) 

Hollinger Gold Mines, Timmins, Ont. ................ Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Marines Industries, Sorel, Que... .:.....:-...-0s:rissesoes Metal Trades’ Federation (CNTU) 

Miramichi River ports shippers, N.B. ..........:ce0 Miramichi Trades & Labour (Ind.) 

Montreal General Hospital, Montreal, Que. ........ Service Empl. Federation (CNTU) 

INOTiD “VY OTI. LOWOSHIPSVODL. a. ksncsscesnsverondeoneneed cies Public Empl. (CLC) (outside empl.) 

GPE ey [On pO ge OC Wy weer werent sate ae Public Empl. (CLC) 

Ottawa Transportation Commission, Ottawa, Ont. Street Railway Empl. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Regina General Hospital, Regina, Sask. .............. Public Empl. (CLC) 

Royal Victoria Hospital, Montreal, Que. ............ Bldg. Service Empl. (AFL-CIO/ Cle) 

Scarborough Township, Ont. .........:ceseseeessseees Public Empl. (CLC) (outside empl.) 

St. Lawrence Seaway Authority .............cc:seee Railway, Transport & General Wkrs. (CLC) 

Toronto Board of Education, Toronto, Ont. ..... Public Empl. (CLC) (assistant caretakers) 

Toronto Western Hospital, Toronto, Ont. ............ Building Service Empl. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Vancouver General Hospital, Vancouver, B.C..... Public Empl. (CLC) 


Part |l—Negotiations in Progress During October 


Bargaining 
Company and Location Union 

Bell Telephone, Que. & Ont. 2.0... eee ees Cdn. Telephone Empl. (Ind.) (clerical empl.) 

Bell Telephone, Que. & OMmt. ......ccccceeeeeeeeees mee ae Empl. (Ind.) (communications 
salesmen 

Bell Telephone, Que. & OM. .......:cccseeeeeeeeees Cant Hearne Empl. (Ind.) (craft & services 
empl. 

Bell Telephone, Que. & Ont. 0... Traffic Empl. (Ind.) 

Belt Mfrs. Assn., Montreal, Que. .......-:.. eee Ladies’ Garment Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Papermakers (AFL-CIO/CLC, Pulp & Paper 
Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) & others 


CBC, company-wide «00.0... eeeeetenseteeneniees Mark Picture Machine Operators (AFL-CIO/ 
Cdn. General Electric, Guelph, Peterborough & 
ToTOnites, Ont. weraastyn stoi ccxse ces wane yertna'e -nenaens ncaa de ULE; (ind: ) 
Cdn. Steel Foundries, Montreal, Que. ............... Steel & Foundry Wkrs. (Ind.) 
Commission des Ecoles Catholiques, Montreal, : ; 
CF eae ees aeanetensnectenacvadeonsasnsosensrennnantnsane Public Service Empl. Federation (CNTU) 
(maintenance empl.) 
Crane Limited, Montreal, Que. .........:.::e ee Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
CNR, system-wide 0.2.0... cece sseeeeeeesensanener eens Trainmen (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
CNR & Ontario Northland Railway .......... Railway, Transport & General Wkrs. (CLO) 
CNR, CPR & other railways... 14 unions (non-operating empl.) 
CPR, System-Wide ........ccccceceseteesereeeneeseneneeneneneenens Trainmen (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Cyanamid of Canada, Welland, Ont. ...........: Chemical Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Dominion Corset, Quebec, Que. ........:eeceseereeees Empl. Assn. (Ind.) 
Dominion Oilcloth & Linoleum, Montreal, Que... CNTU-chartered local 
Dominion Steel & Coal, Montreal, Que. .............. Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
m & Paper (Kraft & Boxboard Div.), 
BPctee One Ge A en ea eS ‘» Pulp & Paper Wkrs. Federation (CNTU) 
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Company and Location Union 
Dress Mfrs. Guild (Sportswear Div.), Toronto, 
Ont. 


ethnic dates pp ds atti ke Ladies’ Garren) au Ets, a Sth aia CLG) 

DuPont of Canada, Shawinigan, Que. ................ Cellulose rs. Assn 
Handbag Mfrs. Council, Montreal, Que. .............. Leather & Plastic Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Kelly, Douglas & Co., Vancouver & other 

centres, B.C. Empl. Assn. (Ind.) 
Miannst bye ER 00 errata tana cctavaanostacsnsssseas I.B.E.W. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Manitoba Rolling Mill, Selkirk, tite Se Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Mariti Tel. & Tel. & Eastern Electric, com- 

aye Aecceedy tot MM ae noe abeeeeac woes uae I.B.E.W. (AFL-CIO/CLC) (plant empl.) 
Maritime Tel. & Tel., company-wide .................. I.B.E.W. (AFL-CIO/CLC) (traffic empl.) 


McIntyre Porcupine Mines, Schumacher, Ont. .... Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
New Brunswick Power Commission, province- 


Wide 2.6 Re eter tes eae tree eee I.B.E.W. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Nfid. Employers’ Assn., St. John’s, Nfid. ............ Longshoremen’s Protective Union (Ind.) 
Northwestern Utilities & Cdn. West. Natural 

Gras, Alta oer ene eco tacteecccteeae Empl. Benefit Asssn. (Ind.) & Empl. Welfare 

Assn. ae 

Page-Hersey Tubes, Welland, Ont. ......................5 U.E. (Ind.) 
Polymer CormSiriia, Ont oi ee Oil Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Quebec Cartier Mining, Port Cartier & Lac Jean- 

TMG OU. erin eee ee eee, ee ear Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Quebec Hydro-Electric Comm., Montreal and 

Other centres; Oucmce eo ee eee se Empl. Ae (outside empl.) 
Smith & Stone, Georgetown, Ont. 3... Mine Wkrs. (Ind.) 
Soo-Security Motorways, Ont., Man., Sask. & 

Altay: scnctesee eatin terete: sams tot necac tee tee tae Teamsters (Ind.) 
TCA} company-wide «4.0 oe eee ee Air Line Flight Attendants (CLC) 
TOM COMpany-wide.. se ee Sales Empl. (Ind.) 
Toronto Transit Commission, Toronto, Ont. ........ Street Railway Empl. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
University Hospital, Saskatoon, Sask. ................ Building Service Empl. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Vancouver Cite be ee ee Civic Empl. (Ind.) (outside empl.) 
Vancouvets City. Be Caan tee eee eee Public Empl. (CLC) (inside empl.) 
Winnipeg "Citys Mans ee ee Fire Fighters (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Winnipeg. MetrojaMan. 4.4 eee Public Empl. (CLC) 
Winnipeg Metro. (Transit Dept.), Man. ............ Street Railway Empl. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Conciliation Officer 


Assn. Patronale des Services Hospitaliers (5 hos- 
pitals), Drummondville & other centres, Que. Service Empl. Federation (CNTU) 


CBC, company-wide 225..3-0 sn eee ee. Public Empl. (ARTEC) (CLC) 

Domil Limited, Sherbrooke,-Que..-!43-..2ee Textile Federation (CNTU) 

Dominion Steel & Coal, Trenton, N.S. Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

DuPont of Canada’ Maitland, Ont; «2327. Chemical Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Employing Printers’ Assn., Montreal, Quenviess. Bookbinders (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Hotel Dieu St. Vallier, Chicoutimi, Que. fant ae Service Empl. Federation (CNTU) 

Ontario Paper, Thorold, On: asic seccsere hasan ee Papermakers (AFL-CIO/CLC) Pulp & Paper 
Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) & others 

Quebec: Natural ;Gas-) Montreal ee Chemical Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


roe eure (various), Vancouver & Victoria, 


PS De Se rete Tyee Naty 2 A Bil i arc GOON pe 4 Various unions 
Wabasso Cotton. Grand’Mere, Shawinigan & 


Threec Rivers: 4 Oued ae. ee United Textile Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Conciliation Board 
Assn. Patronale des Services Hospitaliers, Que- 


DEC OUC irae etre Aa kamen sate eae, Sil PELE peut Federation (CNTU) (female 
empl. 
Assn. Patronale des Services Hospitaliers, Que- 
bec, (Ouch Pra eer eenaas Bey ae Service 5 Empl. Federation (CNTU) (male 
emp 
CBG... company-wide «(2 cst Sond ae ee aint la oe Biondee Empl. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Denison» Mines, Elliot Lake, Ont, 2)....0<. 6 .. Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Hospitals (13), Montreal and other centres, Que. Service oo Federation (CNTU) (registered 
nurses 


Post-Conciliation Bargaining 


... Typographical Union (AFL-CIO/CLC) (com- 
posing room empl.) 
eer a en Typographical Union (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Arbitration 
ee Public Empl. (CLC) 
Work Stoppage 
Pes i ae Textile Wkrs. Union (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Council of Printing Industries, Toronto, Ont. 


Union composing rooms, Toronto, Ont. 


Ottawa Civic Hospital, Ottawa, Ont. 


Regent Knitting Mills, St. Jerome, Que. 
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Part |ll—Settlements Reached During October 1963 


(A summary of major terms on the basis of information immediately available. Figures on 
the number of employees covered are approximate.) 


DOMINION ELECTROHOME INDUSTRIES, KITCHENER, ONT.—NAT. COUNCIL OF CDN. LABOUR 
(IND.): 2-yr. agreement covering 1,150 empl—settlement pay of $27 for male empl. and $18 
for female empl.; wage increases of 6¢ an hr. eff. Oct. 19, 1963 and 4¢ an hr. eff. Oct. 12, 1964 
for male empl.; wage increases of 2¢ an hr. eff. Oct. 19, 1963 and 2¢ an hr. eff. Oct. 12, 1964 
for female empl.; starting rate for helper will be $1.11 an hr. on Oct. 12, 1964; agreement to 
expire Oct sul? 1965: 


DoMINION RUBBER (RUBBER Div.), ST. JEROME, QUE—RUBBER Wxrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC): 
3-yr. agreement covering 1,200 empl.—wage increases of 3¢ an hr. retroactive to July 1, 1963 
and 4¢ an hr. eff. July 1, 1964 for male empl.; wage increases of 3¢ an hr. retroactive to July 1, 
1963 and 3¢ an hr. eff. July 1, 1964 for female empl.; work week to be reduced from 45 to 
44 hrs. accompanied by wage increases of 4¢ an hr. for male empl. and 3¢ an hr. for female 
empl.; shift premium to be 7¢ (formerly 5¢); 4 wks. vacation after 22 yrs. of service eff. May 31, 
1964 (at present after 25 yrs.); minimum pension benefit to be $97.50 a mo. (formerly $87.50); 
agreement to expire June 30, 1966. 


DoMINION STORES, MONTREAL & VICINITY, QUE.—RETAIL CLERKS (AFL-CIO/CLC): 2-yr. 
agreement covering 900 empl.—minimum wage increases of $3 a wk. retroactive to Sept. 1, 1963 
and $4 a wk. eff. Sept. 1, 1964; 3 wks. vacation after 10 yrs. of service (formerly after 12 yrs.) 
and 4 wks. vacation after 20 yrs. of service (formerly after 23 yrs.); rate for female clerks will 
be $55.50 a wk. and rate for male clerks $58.50 a wk. on Sept. 1, 1964; agreement to expire 
sept.«l, 1965. 


DomTaR NEWSPRINT (WooDLANDS Div.), RIVIERE JACQUES CARTIER, QUE.—PULP & PAPER 
_Wxrs. FEDERATION (CNTU): 2-yr. agreement covering 800 empl—work week reduced from 
54 to 50 hrs. with maintenance of pay eff. Oct. 18, 1963; wage increase of 5¢ an hr. eff. Sept. 1, 
1964; piece rate increases of 20¢ a cord eff. Aug. 31, 1963 and 20¢ a cord eff. Aug. 31, 1964; 
rate per cord will be $7.65 on Aug. 31, 1964 and rate for labourer will be $1.28 an hr. on 
Sept. 1, 1964; agreement to expire Sept. 1, 1965. 


Dosco (WABANA MINES), BELL ISLAND, NFLD.—STEELWORKERS (AFL-CIO/CLC): 2-yr. 
agreement covering 700 empl.—no general wage changes; agreement to expire Sept. 30, 1965. 


Dow CHEMICAL, SARNIA, ONT.—Om Wkxrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC): 26-mo. agreement covering 
600 empl.—wage increases of 6.3¢ an hr. eff. Oct. 16, 1963 and 6.0¢ an hr. eff. Oct. 16, 1964; 
4 wks. vacation after 20 years of service; agreement to expire Dec. 16, 1965. 


Firtincs Limirep, OsHawa, ONT.—STEELWORKERS (AFL-CIO/CLC): 2-yr. agreement 
covering 650 empl.—wage increases of 5¢ an hr. retroactive to May 1, 1963, 5¢ an. hr. eff. Jan. 1, 
1964 and 3¢ an hr. eff. Dec. 1, 1964; 3 wks. vacation after 13 yrs. of service in 1963 (formerly 
after 15 yrs.) and after 12 yrs. of service in 1964; weekly sickness and accident indemnity 
increased to $40 (formerly $35); additional provisions for pension plan contributions and 
benefits; rate for labourer on Dec. 1, 1964 will be $1.92 an hr.; agreement to expire April 30, 
1965. 


Foop sToRES (VARIOUS), WINNIPEG & TRANSCONA, MAN.—RETAIL CLERKS (AFL-CIO/CLC): 
3-yr. agreement covering 1,400 empl.—wage increases of 5¢ to 8¢ an hr. eff. Nov. 1, 1963, 5¢ to 
9¢ an hr. eff. Nov. 1, 1964 and 5¢ to 8¢ an hr. eff. Nov. 1, 1965 for male empl.; wage increases 
of 5¢ to 7¢ an hr. eff. Nov. 1, 1963, 5¢ to 62¢ an hr. eff. Nov. 1, 1964 and 5¢ to 7¢ an hr. eff. 
Nov. 1, 1965 for female empl.; 3 wks. vacation after 9 yrs. of service eff. 1964 (at present after 
10 yrs.) and after 8 yrs. of service eff. 1966; 4 wks. vacation after 25 yrs. of service eff. 1964 
and after 20 yrs. of service eff. 1966; rate for unskilled female empl. on Nov. 1, 1965 will be 
$1.15 an hr.; agreement to expire Oct. 31, 1966. 


House oF SEAGRAM, QuE., ONT. & B.C.—DISTILLERY Wxrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC): 3-yr. agree- 
ment covering 1,100 empl.—wage increases of 9¢ an hr. retroactive to Sept. 1, 1963, 7¢ an hr. eff. 
Sept. 1, 1964 and 9¢ an hr. eff. Sept. 1, 1965; evening and night shift premiums increased to 12¢ 
and 17¢ respectively (formerly 10¢ and 15¢); major medical insurance plan to be adopted; rate 
for male general help on Sept. 1, 1965 will be $2.45 an hr.; agreement to expire Aug. 31, 1966. 


K.V.P. Company, EspANOLA, ONT.—CARPENTERS (LUMBER & SAWMILL WkRsS.) (AFL- 
CIO/CLC): 27-mo. agreement covering 500 empl.—wage increases of 48¢ a day for day wkrs. 
and 2% for piece wkrs. retroactive to Sept. 1, 1962; wage increase of 2% eff. Dec. 1, 1963 
for piece wkrs.; work week for day wkrs. to be reduced from 44 to 40 hrs. with maintenance of 
pay eff. Dec. 1, 1963; rate for labourer on Dec. 1, 1963 will be $15.21 a day; agreement to 
expire Noy. 30, 1964. 
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MoLson’s BREWERY, MONTREAL, QUE.—EMPL. ASSN. (IND.): 2-yr. agreement covering 1,000 
empl.—wage increase of $3 a wk. retroactive to Jan. 1, 1963 for production and delivery wkrs.; 
additional wage increases of $3 a wk. for production wkrs. and $4 a wk. for delivery wkrs. eff. 
Jan. 1, 1964; agreement to be printed in French and English; rate for labourer on Jan. 1, 1964 
will be $98 a wk.; agreement to expire Dec. 31, 1964. 


QueBEC Hypro ELECTRIC COMMISSION, MONTREAL & OTHER CENTRES, QuE.—OFFICE EMPL. 
Assn. (IND.): 2-yr. agreement covering 1,500 empl.—wage increases of 5.9% ($3 to $7 a wk.) 
retroactive to May 16, 1963 and 3.0% eff. May 14, 1964; 3 wks. vacation after 10 yrs. of service 
eff. 1964 (at present after 12 yrs.); Rand formula adopted; agreement to expire May 12, 1965. 


SHIPPING FEDERATION OF CANADA, MONTREAL, QUEBEC & THREE RIVERS, QUuE.—I.L.A. 
(AFL-CIO/CLC): 3-yr. agreement covering 5,400 empl.—wage increases of 10¢ an hr. retro- 
active to Jan. 1, 1963, 10¢ an hr. eff. Jan. 1, 1964 and 10¢ an hr. eff. Jan. 1, 1965 for long- 
shoremen at Montreal and Quebec; wage increases of 13¢ an hr. retroactive to Jan. 1, 1963, 
13¢ an hr. eff. Jan. 1, 1964 and 13¢ an hr. eff. Jan. 1, 1965 for longshoremen at Three Rivers; 
wage increases of 12¢ an hr. retroactive to Jan. 1, 1963, 11¢ an hr. eff. Jan. 1, 1964 and 11¢ 
an hr. eff. Jan. 1, 1965 for checkers at Montreal; wage increases of 10¢ an hr. retroactive to 
Jan. 1, 1963, 13¢ an hr. eff. Jan. 1, 1964 and 10¢ an hr. eff. Jan. 1, 1965, for checkers at 

uebec; time and one half to be paid all day Saturday eff. Jan. 1, 1964 (at present straight-time 
rates until noon); double time to be paid from midnight to 5 a.m. Monday to Friday (formerly 
time and one half); vacation pay to be 4% of gross earnings eff. Jan. 1, 1964 (at present 8¢ per 
man-hour worked) with employers contributing 33¢ an hr. (at present 29¢) toward pension, 
welfare and vacation plans; inquiry into Shipping Federation-I.L.A. Trust Funds to be con- 


ducted; agreement to expire Dec. 31, 1965. 





OECD Manpower and Social Affairs Committee 


The Manpower and Social Affairs Com- 
mittee of the Organization for Economics 
Co-operation and Development has spelled 
out a manpower policy in terms of a range 
of useful activities that can play an im- 
portant role in stimulating expansion of 
employment and produciton but are anti- 
inflationary. 

Much of the work of the Committee is 
focused on the need for labour market ad- 
justment mechanisms because of the effects 
of rapid technical change on occupational 
requirements, and because of different rates 
of economic growth in various areas and 
regions of a national economy. 

For example, the Committee is carry- 
ing out a special study in member countries 
of retraining and further training to dis- 
cover a more systematic and organized 
approach to the adaptation of workers to 
technical progress. Similarly, an exploratory 
study is being carried out of area redevelop- 
ment problems to identify the methods and 
techniques that have proved useful for area 
redevelopment programs. 


The Committee is also carrying out 
studies of vocational guidance for adults, 
problems of training and placement for 
older workers, a survey of the practical 
measures being developed to facilitate the 
adaptation and training of rural manpower, 
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and a number of studies of other labour 
market adjustments required by technical 
change. Canada is participating in most of 
these activities, since they relate directly to 
manpower programs being developed in 
this country. In the retraining and further 
training study, Canada has provided the 
chief consultant for the project. 


As one of its most effective activities, the 
Committee makes use of annual reviews 
of manpower policies and programs. Ex- 
aminations of Sweden, the United States, 
and a number of other countries have 
already been carried out. A Canadian served 
on the team that examined United States 
manpower policies and programs. 


An important part of the work of the 
Committee consists of seminars and other 
meetings for trade union and employer 
representatives. These meetings are now 
being planned so as to take full advantage 
of the other work of the Committee and 
ensure that its results are communicated 
to unions and employers in member coun- 
tries. A number of important and useful 
seminars of this kind have been held 
recently, including an international trade 
union seminar on active manpower policy 
and a joint international seminar on 
geographical and occupational mobility of 
manpower. 
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TEAMWORK 





in INDUSTRY 


Why is good housekeeping becoming an 
integral part of safety campaigns in an in- 
creasing number of Canadian industries? 
One answer—and perhaps the answer—was 
put forward recently by Robert Hill, Safety 
Supervisor at Moore Business Forms 
Limited, Toronto. 

“Our observations over the years have 
convinced us that the neat, methodical 
worker is a safe worker,” he told the 
Labour-Management Co-operation Service. 
“We have employees like that who have 
worked for 25, 30, or 35 years without ever 
having a lost-time accident. You'll never 
convince me that they’ve just been lucky. 
On the contrary, safe work habits and a 
good attitude toward safety protect them 
from injury on and off the job.” 

These individual safety records are the 
more remarkable when one considers that 
manufacturing operations at Moore Busi- 
ness Forms require the use of a great many 
high-speed machines. 

Mr. Hill was equally convinced that the 
untidy, careless worker is the one most 
likely to have an accident. “For these 
reasons,” he said, “we place our primary 
emphasis on the housekeeping aspect of 
safety and the development of good safety 
attitudes.” Significantly, the plant’s two 
main safety committees are known as the 
Fire Prevention Committee and the House- 
keeping Committee. 

He thinks that plant safety campaigns 
that fail often do so because of lack of 
active participation by all levels of manage- 
ment. “You've got to get people involved,” 
he explained. “Hold safety inspections every 
week. And rotate your safety committee 
membership regularly so that everyone in 
the plant serves his term. This way you'll 
also have an opportunity to convince the 
doubters about your program.” 

His final recommendation concerned the 
plant area in which each employee works. 
“To control housekeeping,” he explained, 
“every square foot of floor space in this 
plant must be assigned to someone.” Once 
again the emphasis is on neatness and order, 
based on company experience that good 
housekeeping habits lead to safe work 


habits. At Moore Business Forms there is, 
Mr. Hill said, “a very definite parallel 
between the plant’s housekeeping rating and 
accident frequency.” 

It’s no accident that the employees’ 
safety record passed the 2,000,000-hour 
mark without a lost-time accident. In one 
recent 12-month period, departmental and 
plant committees between them conducted 
400 safety inspections. When the plant hit 
the one-million mark in November 1961, 
Moore’s 600 employees each received a set 
of eight tumblers embossed with the com- 
pany crest and a statement of their achieve- 
ment. The tumblers continue to serve as a 
further safety reminder around the home. 

When in September 1962 the record 
climbed to 2,000,000 hours without a lost- 
time accident, each employee was presented 
with an automobile first aid kit bearing the 
new record on the inside lid and accom- 
panied by a card of congratulations signed 
by all the firm’s executives. Once again there 
was a dual purpose, for the kits are a safety 
reminder to the employee while he is driv- 
ing his car. 

In April 1962, the company received the 
R. B. Morley Award, which is presented 
annually at the I.A.P.A. Conference to the 
Ontario firm that has operated the greatest 
number of man-hours during the prior 
calendar year without a compensation case. 

Meaningful solutions to the problems of 
operating a hospital can be found if em- 
ployees and management establish an 
efficient three-way system of communica- 
tion, between (1) personnel and administra- 
tion, (2) personnel and patients, and (3) 
personnel and public. 

This was the theme of an address 
delivered in Pembroke, Ont., to a con- 
ference of hospital administrators, chap- 
lains, social workers and others by Rev. 
Sister Marie-Michelle, at the time admin- 
istrator of St. Vincent Hospital, Ottawa. 

The conference was organized jointly by 
the Catholic Hospital Association of Canada 
and the Social Action Department of the 
Canadian Catholic Conference and was at- 
tended by delegates from all parts of 
Ontario. 

Sister Marie-Michelle pointed out that a 
system of communications such as she 
described has been operating at St. Vincent’s 
since the founding of a labour-management 
committee there in 1956. The committee has 
contributed in many ways to better relations 
between the administration and employees, 
patients and the public. 


Establishment of Labour-Management Committees is encouraged and assisted by the 
Labour-Management Co-operation Service, Industrial Relations Branch, Department of 
Labour. In addition to field representatives located in key industrial centres, who are 
available to help both managements and trade unions, the Service provides various aids in 


the form of booklets, posters and films. 
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CERTIFICATION AND CONCILIATION 


Certification and Other Proceedings before 


the Canada 


The Canada Labour Relations Board met 
for four days during September. The Board 
issued three certifications designating bar- 
gaining agents, ordered two representation 
votes, rejected two applications for certi- 
fication and granted one request for review 
under Section 61(2) of the Act. During the 
month the Board received 10 applications 
for certification, one request under Section 
61(2) of the Act for review of an earlier 
decision and allowed the withdrawal of 
three applications for certification. 


Applications for Certification Granted 


1. International Brotherhood of Team- 
sters, Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and 
Helpers, Local 938, General Truck Drivers 
and Transport Drivers, Warehousemen and 
Helpers’ Union, Local 106, of the Inter- 
national Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauf- 
feurs, Warehousemen and Helpers of 
America, on behalf of a unit of employees 
of Asbestos-Eastern Transport Inc., As- 
bestos, ‘Quebec: (LG. Och. ip. 897): 


2. District 50, United Mine Workers of 
America, Local Union 13946, on behalf of 
a unit of building cleaners and maintenance 
men employed by Central Mortgage and 
Housing Corporation at its Park Royal 
Housing, Ville St. Laurent, Que. (L.G., 
Oct pe 189792 

3. District 50, United Mine Workers of 
America, Local 13946, on behalf of a unit 
of building cleaners and maintenance men 
employed by Central Mortgage and Hous- 
ing Corporation at its Benoit Place Project, 
Ville’ St, Laurent-Oue-(1.G., Oct, p.. 397). 


Representation Votes Ordered 


1. National Association of Broadcast 
Employees and Technicians, applicant, 
Canadian Broadcasting Corporation, Ottawa, 
Ont., respondent, and Association of Radio 
and Television Employees of Canada, inter- 
vener (building maintenance group). The 
Board directed that both the name of the 
applicant and the intervener appear on the 
ballot (L.G., Oct., p. 897). (Returning 
Officer: Miss M.-P. Bigras). 


2. General Truck Drivers and Helpers 
Union, Local No. 31, and Truckers, Car- 
tagemen and Building Material Employees, 


Labour Relations Board 


Local Union No. 362, of the International 
Brotherhood of ‘Teamsters, Chauffeurs, 
Warehousemen and Helpers of America, 
applicants, and Vancouver Alberta Freight- 
lines Ltd., Vancouver, B.C., respondent 
(See “Applications for Certification 
Received,” below) (Returning Officer: G. 
He Purvis), 


Applications for Certification Rejected 


1. General Teamsters Union Local 181, 
of the International Brotherhood of 
Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and 
Helpers of America, applicant, Rempel- 
Trail Transportation Ltd., North Kamloops, 
B.C., respondent, and Rempel-Trail Trans- 
portation Employees’ Association, inter- 
vener (L.G., Oct., p. 898). The application 
was rejected for the reason that the pro- 
posed unit is not considered by the Board 
to be appropriate for collective bargaining. 


2. Rempel-Trail Transportation Em- 
ployees’ Association, applicant, Rempel- 
Trail Transportation Ltd., Edmonton, Alta., 
respondent, and General Truck Drivers and 
Helpers Union, Local No. 31, and General 
Teamsters Union Local 181, of the Inter- 
national Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauf- 
feurs, Warehousemen and Helpers of 
America, interveners (see “Applications for 
Certification Received,” below). Although 
considering that a system-wide unit of 
employees, excluding despatchers, is 
appropriate for collective bargaining, the 
Board rejected the application for the 
reason that it was not satisfied on the 
evidence that the Rempel-Trail Transporta- 
tion Employees’ Association produced, that 
it has the status of a trade union within the 
meaning of the Industrial Relations and 
Disputes Investigation Act. 


Request for Review Granted 


The Board considered representations 
made by the Canadian National Railways 
and The Commercial Telegraphers’ Union, 
CN System Division 43, to be a request 
under Section 61(2) of the Act for review 
of the certification issued by the Board on 
August 13, 1963, in respect of a unit of 
employees of the company in its Telecom- 
munications Department. The parties 





_ This section covers proceedings under the Industrial Relations and Disputes Investi- 
gation Act, involving the administrative services of the Ministry of Labour, the Canada 
Labour Relations Board, and the Industrial Relations Branch of the Department. 
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requested that the classification of student 
telephone exchange attendant be deleted 
from the bargaining unit, and the Board 
granted their request. 


Applications for Certification Received 


1. District 50, United Mine Workers of 
America, Local Union 14888, on behalf of 
a unit of employees of Express Services 
Inc., Montreal, Que. (mail transport) (In- 
vestigating Officer: Miss M.-P. Bigras) (see 
“Applications for Certification Withdrawn,” 
below). 


2. General Truck Drivers and Helpers 
Unionsseclocals No: -31,. and” Truckers, 
Cartagemen and Building Material Em- 
ployees, Local Union No. 362, of the 
International Brotherhood of Teamsters, 
Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and Helpers of 
America, on behalf of a unit of truck 
drivers and warehousemen employed by 
Vancouver Alberta Freightlines Ltd., Van- 


Officer: G. H. Purvis) (see “Representa- 
tion Votes Ordered,” above). 


3. Rempel-Trail Transportation Em- 
ployees’ Association, on behalf of a system- 
wide unit of employees of Rempel-Trail 
Transportation Ltd., Edmonton, Alta. (In- 
vestigating Officer: G. H. Purvis) (see 
“Applications for Certification Rejected,” 
above). 


4. Pacific Western Airlines Flight 
Attendants’ Association, on behalf of a 
unit of stewards and stewardesses employed 
by Pacific Western Airlines Ltd., Edmon- 
ton, Alta. (Investigating Officer: D. S. 
Tysoe). 


5. The Professional Transport Drivers 
Society, on behalf of a unit of transport 
drivers employed by H. M. Trimble & Sons 
Ltd., Burnaby, B.C. (Investigating Officer: 
IDs) 71 yeas); 


6. District 50, United Mine Workers of 


couver, 
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B.C., respondent (Investigating 
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Scope and Administration of Industrial Relations and Disputes Investigation Act 


Conciliation service under the Industrial Relations and Disputes Investigation Act 
are provided by the Minister of Labour through the Industrial Relations Branch. The 
branch also acts as the administrative arm of the Canadian Labour Relations Board in 
matters under the Act involving the board. 

The Industrial Relations and Disputes Investigation Act came into force on September 
1, 1948. It revoked the Wartime Labour Relations Regulations, P.C. 1003, which became 
effective in March, 1944, and repealed the Industrial Disputes Investigation Act, which 
had been in force from 1907 until superseded by the Wartime Regulations in 1944. 
Decisions, orders and certificates given under the Wartime Regulations by the Minister 
ee ae and the Wartime Labour Relations Board are continued in force and effect by 
THEMACH, 

The Act applies to industries within federal jurisdiction, i.e., navigation, shipping, 
interprovincial railways, canals, telegraphs, interprovincial and international steamship lines 
and ferries, aerodromes and air transportation, radio broadcasting stations and works 
declared by Parliament to be for the general advantage of Canada or two or more of 
its provinces. Additionally, the Act provides that provincial authorities, if they so desire, may 
enact similar legislation for application to industries within provincial jurisdiction and 
make mutually satisfactory arrangements with the federal Government for the administra- 
tion of such legislation. 

The Minister of Labour is charged with the administration of the Act and is directly 
responsible for the appointment of conciliation officers, conciliation boards, and Industrial 
Inquiry Commissions concerning complaints that the Act has been violated or that a party 
has failed to bargain collectively, and for application for consent to prosecute. 

The Canada Labour Relations Board is established under the Act as successor to 
the Wartime Labour Relations Board to administer provisions concerning the certification 
of bargaining agents; the writing of provisions—for incorporation into collective agree- 
ments—that fix a procedure for the final settlement of disputes concerning the meaning 
or violation of such agreements; and the investigation of complaints referred to it by the 
minister that a party has failed to bargain collectively and to make every reasonable effort 
to conclude a collective agreement. 

Copies of the Industrial Relations and Disputes Investigation Act, the Regulations 
made under the Act, and the Rules of Procedure of the Canada Labour Relations Board 
are available upon request to the Department of Labour, Ottawa. ; 

Proceedings under the Industrial Relations and Disputes Investigation Act are 
reported here under two headings: (1) Certification and other Proceedings before the 
Canada Labour Relations Board and (2) Conciliation and other Proceedings before the 
Minister of Labour. : 

Industrial Relations Officers of the Department of Labour are stationed at Vancouver, 
Winnipeg, Toronto, Ottawa, Montreal, Fredericton, Halifax and St. John’s, Newfoundland. 
The territory of four officers resident in Vancouver comprises British Columbia, Alberta 
and the Yukon and Northwest Territories; two officers stationed in Winnipeg cover the 
province of Saskatchewan and Manitoba and Northwestern Ontario; four officers resident 
in Toronto confine their activities to Ontario; five officers in Montreal are assigned to the 
province of Quebec, and a total of three officers resident In Fredericton, Halifax and St. 
John’s represent the Department in the Maritime Provinces and Newfoundland. The 
headquarters of the Industrial Relations Branch and the Director of Industrial Relations 


and staff are situated in Ottawa. 


America, Local Union 14888, on behalf 
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of a unit of truck drivers employed by 
Express Services Inc. (Porlier Transport 
Limitée), Montreal, Que. (mail transport) 
(Investigating Officer: Miss M.-P. Bigras). 

7. Canadian Brotherhood of Railway, 
Transport and General Workers, on behalf 
of a unit of bargemen employed by Pacific 
Tanker Co. Ltd., Vancouver, B.C. (Investi- 
gating Officer: D.S. Tysoe). 

8. International Association of Machin- 
ists, on behalf of a unit of ground service 
employees engaged by Eastern Provincial 
Airways (1963) Limited, Gander, Nfid. 
(Investigating Officer: H. R. Pettigrove). 


9. Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Warehousemen 
and Helpers, Local No. 91, of the Inter- 
national Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauf- 
feurs, Warehousemen and Helpers of 
America, on behalf of a unit of mechanics 
employed by Rod Service (Ottawa) Limited, 
Ottawa, Ont. (Investigating Officer: G. A. 
Lane). 


10. Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Warehouse- 
men and Helpers, Local No. 91, of the 
International Brotherhood of Teamsters, 
Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and Helpers of 
America, on behalf of a unit of drivers 
employed by John L. Bray, Ottawa, Ont. 
(mail service) (Investigating Officer: G. E. 
Plant). 


Conciliation and Other 


Request for Review Received 


Request for review of the certificate 
issued by the Board on August 13, 1963, 
affecting The Commercial Telegraphers’ 
Union, C.N. System Division 43, applicant, 
and the Canadian National Railways, 
respondent (see “Request for Review 
Granted,” above). 


Applications for Certification Withdrawn 


1. District 50, United Mine Workers of 
America, Local Union 13946, applicant, 
and Central Mortgage and Housing Cor- 
poration, respondent (Domaine Estria and 
Pavillon Mercier Projects, Montreal; Que.) 
(LiGerOcie np: 93). 


2. District 50, United Mine Workers of 
America, Local Union 14888, applicant, 
and Express Services Inc., Montreal, Que., 
respondent (mail transport) (see item No. 
6 under “Applications for Certification 
Received,” above). 


3. General Truck Drivers and Helpers 
Union, Local No. 31, of the International 
Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, 
Warehousemen and Helpers of America, 
applicant, Rempel-Trail Transportation Ltd., 
North Burnaby, B.C., respondent, and 
Rempel-Trail Transportation Employees’ 
Association, intervener (L.G., Oct., p. 897). 


Proceedings 


before the Minister of Labour 


Conciliation Officers Appointed 


During September, the Minister of Labour 
appointed conciliation officers to deal with 
the following disputes: 


1. Radio Station CHRC Limitée, Quebec, 
and National Association of Broadcast 
Employees and Technicians (Conciliation 
Officer: C. E. Poirier). 


2. Canadian Broadcasting Corporation 
and Association of Radio and Television 
Employees of Canada( Conciliation Officer: 
C. E. Poirier). 


3. TransAir Limited, Winnipeg, and Cana- 
dian Air Line Flight Attendants’ Associa- 
tion (Conciliation Officer: J. S. Gunn). 


Settlements by Conciliation Officers 


1. Canadian Pacific Railway Company, 
Merchandise Services Department, Prairie 
Region, and Brotherhood of Railway and 
Steamship Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express 
and Station Employees (Conciliation Officer: 
J. S. Gunn) (L.G., Oct., p. 899). 


2. Seaway Forwarding Agencies Limited, 
Sarnia, Ont., and Local 1854 of the Inter- 
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national Longshoremen’s Association (Con- 
ciliation Officers: F. J. Ainsborough and T. 
B. McRae) (L.G., May, p. 396). 

3. Atomic Energy of Canada Limited, 
Chalk River, Ont., and Office Employees’ 
International Union, Local 404 (Concilia- 
tion Officer: T. B. McRae) (L.G., Sept. 
p. 800). 


Conciliation Boards Fully Constituted 


1. The Board of Conciliation and Investi- 
gation established in August to deal with a 
dispute between Trans-Canada Air Lines, 
Montreal, and Lodges 714 and 1751 of the 
International Association of Machinists 
(L.G., Oct., p. 899) was full constituted in 
September with the appointment of W. H. 
Dickie of Toronto, as Chairman. Mr. Dickie 
was appointed by the Minister on the joint 
recommendation of the other two members 
of the Board, H. M. Sparks of Montreal and 
Mrs. Frances Bairstow of Beaconsfield, Que., 
who were previously appointed on the 
nomination of the company and _ union, 
respectively. 
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2. The Board of Conciliation and Investi- 
gation established in July to deal with a 
dispute between The Shipping Federation 
of Canada, Inc., and the International 
Longshoremen’s Association (Locals 375, 
1657, 1552, Montreal; Local 1846, Three 
Rivers; and Locals 1605, 1739, Quebec) 
(L.G., Sept. p. 800), was fully constituted 
in September with the appointment of the 
Honourable Mr. Justice R. Lafleur of 
Montreal, as Chairman. Mr. Justice Lafleur 
was appointed by the Minister on the joint 
recommendation of the other two members 
of the Board, Jean Massicotte and Louis 
Laberge, both of Montreal, who were 
previously appointed on the nomination of 
the Federation and Association, respectively. 


Conciliation Board Report Received 


The Shipping Federation of Canada, Inc., 
and the International Longshoremen’s 
Association -((Bocalse’ 375, -1657,"° 1352, 
Montreal; Local 1846, Three Rivers; and 
Locals 1605, 1739, Quebec) (see above). 
The text of the report is reproduced below. 


Settlement Reached before Board 
Fully Constituted 


Stanrock Uranium Mines Limited, Elliot 
Lake, Ont., and District No. 6 of the 
United Steelworkers of America (L.G., 
Sept. p. 800). 


Report of Board in Dispute between 


Shipping Federation of Canada 
and 


International Longshoremen’s Association 


(Translation) 


The Board of Conciliation and Investi- 
gation appointed on September 11, 1963 
in accordance with the provisions of Section 
28 of the Act, for the examination, con- 
ciliation and settlement of matters in 
dispute and consisting of the company 
representative Jean Massicotte, of the union 
representative, Louis Laberge, and of the 
Chairman, Judge Robert Lafleur of the 
Superior Court, beg to submit the report 
of its findings. 


The labour agreements entered into by the 
above-mentioned parties expired on Decem- 
ber 31, 1962. The facts relative to the 
negotiations between the authorized repre- 
sentatives of The Shipping Federation of 
Canada, Inc. and the affiliated Locals and 
subsequently with the assistance of two 
conciliation officers appointed by your 
Department, are outlined in detail in the 
latter’s report to your Department, dated 
July 12, 1963. 

The recommendations contained in that 
report concern and affect all employees to 
the same extent, all members of Locals 
Nos. 375, 1657 and 1552 for the Port of 
Montreal; all employees, members of 
Locals Nos. 1605 and 1739 for the Port 


of Quebec; and all employees members of 
Local 1846 for the Port of Three Rivers. 


Terms of Reference 


The present Board of Conciliation and 
Investigation is responsible for the exami- 
nation of initial requests submitted by the 
parties for the Ports of Montreal, Quebec 
and Three Rivers; it should bring the 
parties together and if possible, effect an 
agreement on the matters still in dispute, 
namely: 

. Wages and fringe benefits 
. Retroactivity 
. Vacations with pay 
. Working conditions 
. Pension fund 
. The deduction of 0.01 cent per hour 
from the employees’ wages 
7. The recommendation to the Minister 
that an inquiry be held in accord- 
ance with the provisions of Sec- 
tion 56 of the Act and 
8. Term of the collective agreements. 
1. Wages and Fringe Benefits 

The International Longshoremen’s Asso- 
ciation and its affiliated Locals, for the 
Ports of Montreal, Three Rivers and 


NAnKRWN 


. . . . . the 
During September, the Minister of Labour received the unanimous Report of 
Board of Conciliation and Investigation established to deal with a dispute between the 


Shipping Federation of Canada Inc. and the 


International Longshoremen’s Association 


, 1657, 1552, 1846, 1739 and 1605) Montreal, Three Rivers and Quebec. | 
satin iia Hop under the Chairmanship of Mr. Justice Robert Lafleur, Superior 
Court, Montreal. He was appointed by the Minister on the joint recommendation of 
the other two members, Jean Massicotte and Louis Laberge, both of Montreal, nominees 
of the Federation and the Union Locals respectively. The report is reproduced here. 
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Quebec, have requested a wage increase of 
35 cents an hour, and, in fringe benefits, the 
equivalent of 9 cents an hour for the pen- 
sion and welfare fund and vacation pay. 

At the time of the inquiry before our 
Board, the attorney for The Shipping 
Federation of Canada, Inc. strongly availed 
himself of an agreement reached between 
the parties, on March 1, 1963, whereby the 
members of the negotiating committees had 
undertaken to recommend strongly its 
acceptance by their members and _ the 
interested corporations. This agreement 
provided for an increase over the basic wage 
of 6 cents an hour, for the contract year 
1963, and an additional 6 cents an hour 
for the contract year 1964, two cents an 
hour in fringe benefits for 1963 and an 
additional 2 cents an hour for 1964. 

The members of your Board of Con- 
ciliation and Investigation mostly endea- 
voured, during the numerous meetings, 
held in the Court House at Montreal, to 
conciliate and bring together the parties, in 
order to effect the compromise which could 
prove satisfactory and acceptable. 

The evidence presented is insufficient to 
justify the request of the International 
Longshoremen’s Association. The basic 
salary of a longshoreman at Montreal is 
presently $2.33 an hour; at Quebec $2.23 
an hour and at Three Rivers $2.01 an hour. 
In addition, the members of The Shipping 
Federation of Canada, Inc. at these places 
pay their employees, in fringe benefits, an 
additional sum of 0.29 cents, which brings 
the basic hourly wage of a longshoreman at 
Montreal to $2.62 an hour, at Quebec to 
$2.52 an hour and, at Three Rivers to 
$2.30 an hour. 

In its recommendation relating to the 
Wage increase and fringe benefits, the 
Board is of the opinion that, in all fairness, 
it must take into consideration the changes 
in working conditions that will eventually 
be studied and put into effect. 

For these reasons, the Board accedes in 
part to the request of the International 
Longshoremen’s Association and its affiliated 
locals for the Ports of Montreal, Three 
Rivers and Quebec and recommends: 

(a) For the contract year 1963—an in- 
crease in the basic wage of seven cents 
(0.07) an hour and an additional hourly 
payment of three cents (0.03) an hour 
for fringe benefits. 

(b) For the contract year 1964—an 
additional increase in the basic wage of 
twelve (0.12) cents an hour. 


The parties shall be free to utilize the 
above increase toward the means which can 
best serve the purposes of the Association 
and meet the needs of the employees. 
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2. Retroactivity 


As already mentioned, the collective 
agreements affecting the employees in the 
Ports of Montreal, Three Rivers and 
Quebec expired on December 31, 1962. At 
Quebec and Three Rivers, navigation is 
open 12 months a year, whereas in 
Montreal, the work of the Port employees 
ceases and begins at the closing and open- 
ing of the navigation season. 

This retroactivity question, brought up 
at the very first negotiation meeting and 
the application of which has never been 
refused by the employers, explains, with 
other reasons, the delays allowed by the 
parties in the settlement of the dispute. 

Consequently, the Board accedes to this 
request of the International Longshoremen’s 
Association and its affiliated locals and 
recommends: 


—The retroactive payment to January 
1,.051963--or, Jin’ the + cases OF the MPort “OF 
Montreal, to the date of the opening of the 
navigation season, of the increase of seven 
cents (0.07) an hour on the basic wage 
and of an additional three cents (0.03) an 
hour for fringe benefits. 


3. Vacations Pay 


Section 6 of the collective agreement 
1961-62 entered into between the Shipping 
Federation of Canada, Inc. and Local 375 
of the International Longshoremen’s 
Association states as follows: 

6—This agreement is based on the contribu- 
tion of twenty-nine cents (0.29) per hour 
worked from January 1, 1961 to December 31, 
1962, by all the employers concerned in 
“Shipping Federation of Canada-I.L.A. Trust 
Funds”, towards pensions, welfare and vaca- 
tions for eligible employees, members of the 
Longshoremen’s International Association. 

A similar provision is part of the col- 
lective agreements between the other 
affiliated locals and the Federation. 

It is agreed by the parties that the 
above amount of 29 cents per hour worked 
be remitted to “Shipping Federation of 
Canada-I.L.A. Trust Funds” in _ the 
proportion and for the purposes which 
follow: 

—Twelve cents (0.12) per hour worked 
as a contribution by the employees to 
pension fund; Nine cents (0.09) per hour 
worked as a contribution by the employees 
to welfare fund; Eight cents (0.08) per 
hour worked remitted by the employers to 
meet the cost of the vacation pay. 

It follows from the representations made 
to our Board that the employees at the 
Ports of Montreal, Three Rivers and Quebec 
are dissatisfied with the practice adopted to 
date, by the Trust Fund members, for the 
payment of vacation allowances. They 
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request, for the future, a vacation allow- 
ance based on a percentage of four per 
cent (4% ) of the earnings of each employee, 
instead of the present contribution of eight 
cents (0.08) per hour worked. 


The study of wages and annual earnings 
of employees in the Ports of Montreal, 
Three Rivers and Quebec, including remun- 
eration for overtime and double time, has 
shown that vacation pay based on four per 
cent (4%) of the earnings will cost more 
than the eight cents (0.08) per hour 
worked presently deposited in the Trust 
Fund. 

The Board took into consideration this 
request of the Association when it recom- 
mended, for the contract year 1963, an in- 
crease of three cents (0.03) an hour in the 
fringe benefits. 


In short, a vacation allowance at four per 
cent of the basic wage, for a regular work- 
week is equivalent, during the year, to two 
weeks vacation. 

The Board finds that the request of the 
International Longshoremen’s Association 
and its local affiliates is well founded and 
reasonable and consequently recommends: 


1. The establishment of new vacation 
allowances based on a percentage of four 
per cent (4%) of earnings of each em- 
ployee concerned. 

2. For the contract year 1963, this 
vacation allowance will be paid from the 
proceeds of the eight cents (0.08) presently 
being deposited for this purpose in the 
Trust Fund and from the additional three 
cents (0.03) in fringe benefits recom- 
mended in this judgment. 


4. Working Conditions 

From the beginning of negotiations, the 
parties exchanged several requests with a 
view to modifying certain working condi- 
tions in the Ports of Montreal, Three Rivers 
and Quebec. 

At the time of conciliation, the Board 
requested the officers of the Locals in 
Quebec, Three Rivers and Montreal to 
negotiate, separately, the adoption of the 
suggested amendments in the working con- 
ditions. No agreement was reached. 

The parties presented no evidence to this 
Board which could enable it to make any 
recommendation whatsoever on this matter. 
So much so that it was agreed that the 
present working conditions should remain 
unchanged. 

However, the Board believes it urgent to 
proceed with a study of three working 
conditions and the examination of the sug- 
gested amendments. 
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On this basis, the Board recommends: 


—That within the 15 days of the signing 
of the collective agreements there be 
established joint committees to study the 
suggested amendments. 


5. Pension Fund 


This request relative to the establishment 
of a pension fund apparently did not come 
to the knowledge of the members of the 
Shipping Federation of Canada, Inc. until 
September 11, 1963, when they appeared 
before our Board. 


The attorney for the International Long- 
shoremen’s Association explained that we 
should consider this request for an addi- 
tional contribution of five cents (0.05) per 
hour worked, not as a contribution toward 
the present pension fund, but more as a 
contribution toward helping in the estab- 
lishment of a contributory pension fund. 


At the time of conciliation and at the 
request of the Chairman, the parties, by 
letter of September 20, 1963 agreed to 
proceed with the establishment of a joint 
committee to study the possibility of 
receiving this request of the employees and 
to determine its terms. It was also declared 
that a part of the increases which will be 
paid by the employers in 1964 could be 
appropriated toward these ends. On the 
other hand, the attorney for the Interna- 
tional Longshoremen’s Association and its 
affiliated locals suggested that this project 
of a pension fund be established on a con- 
tributory basis. 


For these reasons, 
mends: 

1. The establishment of a special joint 
committee to study the organization and 
terms of a pension plan, according to the 
wishes expressed by the employees. 

2. If need be, the modification of the pre- 
sent pension plan to include the pension 
plan suggested by the employees or alterna- 
tively, the establishment of a separate 
pension plan. 


the Board recom- 


6. The Deduction of 0.01 cent per hour 


The parties agreed to refer the study of 
this request to an arbitration board, which 
will be established for this purpose as soon 
as the collective agreements are signed and 
whose decision shall be final and binding. 


7. The Recommendation of an inquiry by 
the Minister 


Numerous representatives of the Inter- 
national Longshoremen’s Association, and 
more specifically from Local No. 375 in 
Montreal, brought to the attention of the 
Board an existing state of uneasiness and 
of discontent following the application of 
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certain provisions of the “Shipping Federa- 
tion of Canada LL.A. Trust Funds”, which 
has as its purpose the regulation of pension 
and welfare funds and of vacation allow- 
ances. 

These documents were never produced 
and we know nothing of their content. 

Certain conditions in effect for nearly 11 
years could become the cause of serious 
troubles, which it is essential to prevent. 

The members of the employees negotiat- 
ing committee appointed to assist and in- 
form our Board, believe that it is urgent 
to make an inquiry or to have an inquiry 
made to clarify, in the general interest, 
such a situation. 

This inquiry would have as a first 
objective to inform all employees with 
respect to the administration and operation 
of the trust fund and to the rights they 
possess in their capacity as members of the 
affiliated locals, as workers and beneficiaries 
of the trust fund. For these reasons, the 
Board recommends: 

—tThe submission to the Minister, accord- 
ing to the provisions of Section 56 of the 
Act, by one or several of the parties con- 
cerned of a request for an immediate hold- 
ing of an inquiry into these matters, under 
the authority and with the co-operation of 
the Minister of Labour. 


8. Term of the Collective Agreements 
The last collective agreements expired 
on December 31, 1962. 


The Board recommended the _ retro- 
activity of wage increases for the year 1963. 


The negotiation of the collective agree- 
ments aims at ensuring economic stability 
during a reasonable and specific period. 


In view of these facts and this principle 
the Board recommends 


—tThe execution of collective agreements 
for a period of two years, namely from 
January 1, 1963 to December 31, 1964. 


We have presented you, Mr. Minister, 
a report, of which all recommendations 
are unanimous. 


Mr. Laberge, however, wishes to inform 
you that he has agreed to the recommenda- 
tions of the Board relating to the wage in- 
creases only in order to make possible the 
terms of the award for the set date, namely, 
Wednesday, September 25, 1963 and in 
the hope that such a unanimous award will 
help in the settlement of the present issue. 


The Chairman stresses particularly the 
complete co-operation he received from the 
members of this Board of Conciliation and 
Investigation, generously granted, in the 
spirit and letter of the Act under which 
they have agreed to act with me to throw 
some light on this issue. 


The whole, respectfully submitted. 


Montreal, this 25th day of September, 
1963. 


(Sgd.) Robert Lafleur, 
Chairman. 


Jean Massicotte, Q.C., 
Member. 


Louis Laberge, 
Member. 





British Contracts of Employment Act 


(Continued from page 999) 


The Government will also provide a re- 
employment or mobility incentive to a 
province or an employer of one half of 
the costs incurred in moving workers and 
their dependants displaced by industrial 
change to other communities where em- 
ployment is available. 


Officers of the Manpower Consultative 
Service will advise management and unions 
on the development of manpower adjust- 
ment programs, arrange for the payment 
of research and re-employment incentives, 
and co-ordinate the work of government 
placement and training agencies. 


Seminar on Vocational Rehabilitation 


(Continued from page 1003) 


two-year courses that have been established 
in The Netherlands to train supervisory 
personnel. 

Future Seminars—The World Commis- 
sion on Vocational Rehabilitation plans to 
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conduct a seminar on sheltered employ- 
ment in 1964 in Sweden and another semi- 
nar on vocational rehabilitation at the time 
of the International Society’s Third Pan- 
Pacific Conference in April 1965 in Tokyo. 
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LABOUR LAW 


Legal Decisions Affecting Labour 


Quebec Court of Queen’s Bench finds Labour Relations Board 
did not exceed jurisdiction in ordering second representation 


vote. Sask. appeal court upholds finding of unfair practice 


In Quebec, the Court of Queen’s Bench, 
allowing an appeal from the judgment of 
the Superior Court, dismissed an applica- 
tion for a writ of prohibition and upheld 
the Labour Relations Board’s decision order- 
ing a second representation vote as being 
within the Board’s jurisdiction. 

In Saskatchewan, the Court of Appeal 
ruled that the Labour Relations Board’s 
order finding an employer to be engaged 
in unfair labour practices under the Trade 
Union Act was within the Board’s jurisdic- 
tion and thus not open to any judicial 
review. 


Quebec Court of Queen’s Bench... 


... upholds Board’s decision to cancel one 
and order second representation election 


On July 16, 1962, the Quebec Court of 
Queen’s Bench denied a writ of prohibition 
and ruled that the Labour Relations Board 
did not exceed its jurisdiction in setting 
aside the results of one representation vote 
and ordering another ballot in order to as- 
certain a bargaining agent. 

In November 1957, the International 
Association of Machinists applied to the 
Labour Relations Board for recognition 
under the Labour Relations Act as a bar- 
gaining agent for the employees of Fleet- 
wood Corporation (formerly known as 
Electrical Products Mfg. Co. Ltd.). On 
December 10, 1957, the Board ordered the 
holding of a representation vote. 

In the voting, which took place on 
December 20, the majority vote went 
against the Machinists and the union pro- 
tested against allegedly unfair tactics of 
the company. The Board, after a report by 
its inspectors, on January 14, 1958 rendered 
its decision, by which the Board cancelled 
the results of the representation vote of 
December 20 and ordered a new vote within 
10 days. 

At about the time when the Machinists 
applied for recognition, a group of the 
company’s employees formed an association 
under the name of “L’Association des 
employés de Fleetwood—Fleetwood Em- 
ployees’ Union,” which also applied for 


recognition. But the application reached 
the Board too late to be considered when 
the first ballot was ordered. Later, some 
officers of the Fleetwood Employees’ Union 
applied for a writ of prohibition against 
the Board’s decision ordering the second 
vote. 

On April 27, 1960, Mr. Justice Bertrand 
of the Superior Court, adopting most of 
the arguments advanced in the petition, 
held that the Board had exceeded its 
jurisdiction in setting aside the representa- 
tion vote already held and ordering a new 
vote, in prohibiting propaganda and in 
deciding that the same list of voters should 
be used in the new vote as in the first one. 

The decision of the Superior Court was 
appealed by the Labour Relations Board, 
which took particular exception to the part 
of the judgment that stated that the Board 
arbitrarily discriminated against the peti- 
tioners and the association which they repre- 
sented and that the Board committed 
illegalities amounting to the abuse of power, 
placing the action of the Board outside its 
jurisdiction. 

Before the Court of Queen’s Bench, much 
of the discussion was concerned with the 
so-called “privative clause” in the Labour 
Relations Act, which, in Section 41a of the 
Act, provides that the decisions of the Board 
shall be without appeal and cannot be 
revised by the Courts, and that no writ of 
quo warranto, of mandamus, or certiorari, 
of prohibition or injuction may be issued 
against the Board or against any of its mem- 
bers acting in their official capacity. The 
trial judge found that this section did not 
apply because the members of the Board 
had acted outside its jurisdiction and con- 
sequently not in their official capacity. 


In the Court of Queen’s Bench, Mr. 
Justice Montgomery, in his reasons for 
judgment, did not find it necessary to decide 
this point because, in his view, disregard- 
ing Section 41a, this was not a case where 
a writ of prohibition should have been 
issued. In his view, the function of the 
Board with which the Court was concerned 
was to determine whether an association 
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of employees has the right to be recognized. 
For this and other purposes the Board has 
broad powers of investigation and regula- 
tion. In particular, it may order a vote by 
secret ballot. 

Consequently, Mr. Justice Montgomery 
considered that the Board has jurisdiction to 
order the taking of a second ballot if vit 
finds it necessary and to prescribe condi- 
tions for the holding of such a ballot, and 
he ruled that there had not been any excess 
of jurisdiction. 

Another argument for issuing a writ of 
prohibition was based on Section 41b, which 


reads: 

S. 41b. The Board, before rendering a deci- 
sion on the cancellation or revision for cause 
of a decision or order rendered by it or of 
any certificate issued by it, shall permit the 
parties to be heard and for such purpose 
give them, in the manner it may deem proper, 
notice of at least five clear days of the date, 
hour and place where they may be heard. 

If either of the interested parties so sum- 
moned fails to appear in order to be heard 
or refuses to be heard at the sitting called for 
the day and hour mentioned in the notice, or 
at any other sitting to which the hearing of 
the matter may have been adjourned by the 
Board, the latter may nevertheless proceed 
with the instruction of the matter and no 
judicial recourse whatsoever may be founded 
on the fact that it has so proceeded in the 
absence of such interested party. 


Mr. Justice Montgomery stated that Sec- 
tion 41b has no application to the case at 
bar. The Board had not cancelled or revised 
any decision previously made. The only 
previous decision was that of December 10, 
ordering the holding of a vote. The vote 
was in fact held. The decision did not state 
that any result would automatically follow. 
Mr. Justice Montgomery could not see that 
it was in any way cancelled or revised by 
the decision to hold a second vote. 

Regarding the Board’s alleged disregard of 
the Fleetwood Employees’ Union, he stated 
that this union had no acquired rights and 
its petition for recognition was received by 
the Board some six weeks after that of the 
Machinists. The question as to whether 
the Board acted wisely or unwisely in this 
case did not arise. It is sufficient that it 
acted within its jurisdiction. 


The Court of Queen’s Bench, in a unan- 
imous decision, allowed the appeal from 
the judgment of the Superior Court grant- 
ing a writ of prohibition, and restored the 
decision of the Labour Relations Board 
ordering a second representation vote. La 
Commission de Relations Ouvriéres de la 
Province de Quebec v. Vezina and others, 
and Electrical Products Mfg. Co. Ltd. and 
others, (1963) R.J.B.R. No. 6, p. 531. 
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Saskatchewan Court of Appeal... 


_.. declines to order quashing of Board’s 
order on issue within its jurisdiction 


On March 8, 1963, the Saskatchewan 
Court of Appeal dismissed an application 
for a court order to quash an order of the 
Saskatchewan Labour Relations Board in 
which the Board found that the employer 
had engaged in unfair labour practices. The 
Court ruled that the allegation of error on 
the part of the Board was one on an issue 
within the Board’s jurisdiction. Consequent- 
ly, the order was not open to any judicial 
revue, including certiorari. 


Local 4235, United Steelworkers of 
America, was certified bargaining agent for 
a unit of workers employed by Westeel 
Products Limited, Saskatoon, and concluded 
a collective agreement dated May 15, 1959, 
which contained provisions relating to ad- 
justment of grievances, seniority and other 
matters. On June 7, 1961, three employees 
submitted layoff grievances, which the 
employer and its agent refused to entertain. 

The union instituted proceedings before 
the Labour Relations Board for an order 
determining whether unfair labour practices 
had been practised by the employer contrary 
to the Trade Union Act. The union argued 
that, since the employer and its agent had 
refused to negotiate for settlement of the 
grievances, it was guilty of an unfair labour 
practice under the Trade Union Act. 

After a hearing on the union application, 
the Board found on November 23, 1961 
that the collective agreements dated May 15, 
1959 and May 15, 1961, containing provi- 
sions for grievance settlement, bound the 
parties, and that the failure of the employer 
to entertain the layoff grievances had con- 
stituted an unfair labour practice within 
the meaning of the Act. 

The employer, in certiorari proceedings, 
made an application to quash the order of 
the Labour Relations Board. It was con- 
tended for the employer that when the 
alleged grievance arose on June 7, 1961, 
no collective bargaining agreement existed, 
since the one concluded on May 15, 1959 
had terminated on May 6, 1961, and as a 
result there was no unfair labour practice 
on the part of the employer or its agent in 
failing to entertain the alleged grievances. 
Moreover, it was contended that the Board 
did not have the jurisdiction to deal with 
and adjudicate upon the grievance. 

Mr. Justice Culliton, who rendered the 
judgment of the Court of Appeal, held that 
the question to be determined was whether 
the alleged error the employer relied on 
was one that went to the Board’s jurisdiction 
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Or was one on an issue within the Board’s 
jurisdiction. If the latter case applied, then 
the order was not open to judicial review. 

Mr. Justice Culliton ruled that the record 
showed that two collective bargaining agree- 
ments existed, one effective May 15, 1959 
and the other effective May 15, 1961. The 
latter agreement, he held, was in force on 
September 29, 1961, when the union applied 
to the Board for an order. In addition, he 
ruled that, although the union’s application 
referred only to the 1959 agreement, “it 
was for the Board to determine the effect to 
be given to the respective agreements as 
related documents.” 


Mr. Justice Culliton decided that the 
Board had the jurisdiction to undertake 
the inquiry and to make the order it made. 
Consequently, the employer’s allegation was 
not one of jurisdiction, but rather that the 
Board, having properly entered upon the 
inquiry, miscarried in the course of the 
inquiry. He added that if the Court were to 
entertain the application by way of 
certiorari, it would be assuming an appel- 
late function which it is not permitted to 
do. He therefore dismissed the application 
with costs. Re Westeel Products Ltd. and 
Saskatchewan Labour’ Relations Board, 
(1963), 39 DLR: (2d), pl O08. 


Recent Regulations under Provincial Legislation 


British Columbia increases minimum rates in offices, garages, 
service stations and laundry, cleaning and dyeing industry. 
Newfoundland issues new general minimum wage order and P.E.I. 
establishes minimum wage rates for female laundry workers 


In British Columbia, new minimum wage 
orders for office workers and for employees 
in the laundry, cleaning and dyeing in- 
dustry established a general minimum of 
$1 an hour and require the payment of 
time and one half the regular rate after 
40 hours in a week. A revised order for 
the automotive repair and gasoline service 
station industry set a minimum wage of $2 
an hour for automotive mechanics and of 
$1 an hour for other employees in the 
industry. 

In Newfoundland, two general orders 
issued in 1955 were replaced by a new order 
that set a minimum of 70 cents an hour 
for male employees over 17 years of age 
and of 50 cents for women. 

A new minimum wage order for women 
issued by the Prince Edward Island Labour 
Relations Board set a minimum wage of 
55 cents an hour for experienced female 
laundry workers and of 50 cents for per- 
sons on probation. 

Other recent regulations dealt with the 
transportation of radioactive substances in 
Alberta, wages of apprentice barbers in 
Ontario, and gas appliances in British 
Columbia. 


Alberta Public Service Vehicles Act 


In Alberta, new requirements governing 
the transportation of radioactive substances 
by road were added to the regulations under 
the Public Service Vehicles Act and gazetted 
on July 31 as Alta. Reg. 295/63. 

The new provisions forbid any person to 
transport any radioactive substances in a 
public service vehicle without a permit 
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from the Highway Traffic Board. The issu- 
ance of a permit is conditional upon the fil- 
ing by the carrier of insurance satisfactory 
to the Board. 


A permit is valid only if the radioactive 
substance is packed, handled, labelled and 
transported in accordance with relevant 
statutes or regulations of the Government 
of Canada or its duly authorized agencies, 
including any regulations of the Alberta 
Department of Public Health. 


“Radioactive material” is defined as any 
material that spontaneously emits ionizing 
radiation and of which the radioactivity per 
gram exceeds 0.002 microcurie, as defined by 
the International Atomic Energy Agency, 
Wiennas 1961s 


British Columbia Gas Act 


British Columbia has amended its regula- 
tions under the Gas Act governing the instal- 
lation of gas piping, appliances and venting. 
Gazetted as B.C. Reg. 124/63 on August 8, 
the amendments, although mainly technical 
in character, include several new control 
provisions. 


One new requirement stipulates that only 
a welder certified under the Boiler and 
Pressure Vessel Act may do welding on 
house piping. (House piping is defined as 
the gas piping in any premises beyond the 
outlet of the meter and the gas piping in 
any premises ahead of the meter that is not 
installed by or on behalf of the gas com- 
pany). 

No one may cause or permit a gas 
appliance to be fired at an input rating in 
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excess of that approved by a departmental 
inspector or a local inspector. 

It is now forbidden to install a gas-fired 
appliance in a commercial garage where 
vehicle maintenance is done, unless it iS 
adequately protected against possible damage 
and the burner is at least three feet above 
the floor of the working area. 

The Canadian Standards Association and 
the Underwriters’ Laboratories of Canada 
are now recognized as approval agencies for 
gas-fired commercial or industrial appli- 
ances, in addition to the Canadian Gas 
Association. If a commercial or industrial 
gas-fired appliance does not bear the ap- 
proval seal of one of these agencies, a gas 
fitter must, before commencing its installa- 
tion or reinstallation, ascertain that an 
application for its certification has been 
made to the Gas Inspection Division of the 
Department of Public Works. 

Every person who imports into or manu- 
factures a gas appliance in British Colum- 
bia must now have it certified by the Gas 
Inspection Division. Previously, such ap- 
proval was the responsibility of the seller 
or, if no sale was involved, the contractor. 


British Columbia Male and Female 
Minimum Wage Acts 


In British Columbia, new minimum wage 
orders for office workers and for the 
laundry, cleaning and dyeing industry 
gazetted on August 22 increased the mini- 
mum wage from 75 cents to $1 an hour. 
A revised order for the automotive repair 
and gasoline service station industry gazetted 
the same day set a minimum wage of $2 
an hour for automotive mechanics and 
of $1 an hour for other employees in the 
industry. 

All three orders permit the payment of 
lower minima during the first three months 
of employment. A fourth order rescinded 
a 1949 minimum wage order for the grass 
dehydration industry, which had set a mini- 
mum of 60 cents an hour. 

The new rates for the laundry, cleaning 
and dyeing industry and for the automo- 
tive repair and gasoline service station in- 
dustry went into force on September 30. 
The revised order for office workers took 
effect on October 7. 


Coverage 

The coverage of the orders is unchanged. 
The new order for office occupations (B.C. 
Reg. 151/63) applies to all office workers, 
including accountants, attendants in 
physicians’ and dentists’ offices, auditors, 
bookkeepers, cashiers, checkers, clerks, 
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comptometer operators, draughtsmen, in- 
voicers, stenographers, typists, switchboard 
operators and persons operating other types 
of office equipment. 

The revised order for the laundry, clean- 
ing and dyeing industry (B.C. Reg. 148/63) 
governs all persons in the industry. 

The order for the automotive repair and 
gasoline service station industry (BC Ker 
150/63) applies, as before, to all opera- 
tions in the construction, reconstruction, 
alteration, repair, overhaul, painting, clean- 
ing, washing or reconditioning of vehicles 
powered by internal combustion engines, 
as well as to retail gasoline service stations, 
gasoline pumps or retail outlets where gaso- 
line is sold. The order does not, however, 
apply to persons employed in the produc- 
tion-line or assembly-line manufacture or 
reconditioning of automobile parts for 
resale, nor does it cover automobile sales- 
men, office employees, watchmen or 
janitors. 

All three orders again exclude persons 
employed in a supervisory, managerial or 
confidential capacity who are exempt from 
the Hours of Work Act. 


Minimum Rates and Overtime 


As indicated above, the general minimum 
for office workers and for employees in 
the laundry, cleaning and dyeing industry 
has been increased from 75 cents to $1 an 
hour, bringing the minimum for these 
employees into line with that payable in 
the mercantile, manufacturing, fish process- 
ing, hotel and catering and fresh fruit and 
vegetable processing industries. 


In line with the usual practice, some 
exemptions from the $1-an-hour minimum 
are provided. Both the order for offices 
and the order for the laundry, cleaning and 
dyeing industry permit the payment of lower 
rates during the first three months of 
employment without the employer’s having 
to obtain a permit from the Board of 
Industrial Relations. The minimum for in- 
experienced workers is now 85 cents an 
hour during the first month of employ- 
ment, increasing to 90 cents the second 
month and to 95 cents the third month. 
As in other recent orders, a months employ- 
ment is defined as a period of 22 working 
shifts. Under the previous orders, learners’ 
rates were payable only to persons with 
permits from the Board but the learning 
periods were shorter—two months in offices 
and six weeks in the laundry, cleaning and 
dyeing industry. 

In the automotive repair and gasoline 
service station industry, the rate for skilled 
employees has been increased from 90 cents 
to $2 an hour. This new rate applies to 
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employees doing the work usually done by 
journeymen, including mechanics, machin- 
ists, metal-men, painters, electricians, 
radiator-men, battery-men, body-men, 
forgers, vulcanizers, trimmers and welders. 

Other employees in garages and service 
stations must be paid $1 an hour, instead 
of 55 cents, except during the first three 
months of employment in the industry, 
when the minimum is 85 cents, 90 cents or 
95 cents an hour, depending on experience. 

Following the usual custom, all three 
orders make an exception for a part-time 
worker, apprentice or handicapped employee 
with a special permit from the Board 
authorizing him to work for less than the 
minimum wage. All three orders provide 
that such an employee must be paid the rate 
specified in the permit. 

A new feature of the revised orders for 
offices and for the laundry, cleaning and 
dyeing industry is that time and one half 
the regular rate is now payable after 8 
hours in a day and 40 hours in a week. 
Previously, this premium rate was payable 
after 8 hours in a day and 44 in a week. 

An exception from the 40-hour standard 
is permitted in places where, in accordance 
with the Hours of Work Act, the Board has 
approved an agreement between the em- 
ployer and the employees to average hours 
over a fixed period. In such cases, an 
office worker or an employee in the 
laundry, cleaning and dyeing industry is 
entitled to the premium rate for all hours 
worked in excess of an average of 40 
hours a week in the specified period. 

The overtime provisions in the order 
for service stations and garages are un- 
changed. The premium rate is again pay- 
able after 8 hours in a day and 44 in a 
week, with the usual provision for excep- 
tions in cases whereby, by agreement, hours 
are averaged over a fixed period. 


Daily Guarantee 


The daily guarantee provisions in the 
three revised orders are similar to those in 
other British Columbia minimum wage 
orders. An employee must be paid at his 
regular rate of pay for all time spent at 
his workplace in response to a call from 
the employer, with a minimum of two hours 
pay for reporting for work and four hours 
if he commences work, subject to the usual 
qualifications. 

School students reporting for work on a 
school day are entitled to at least two hours 
pay at the regular rate. 


Deductions 

The order for the laundry, cleaning and 
dyeing industry again includes a provision 
prohibiting an employer from making a 
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deduction from an employee’s wages for 
unsatisfactory work or for accidental dam- 
age to any article. 


Hours and Weekly Rest 


Subject to the exceptions provided in the 
Hours of Work Act, hours are again limited 
to 8 in the day and 44 in the week. 

In offices, the working hours of persons 
employed on a split shift arrangement must, 
as before, be confined within 12 hours im- 
mediately following commencement of 
work. As formerly, the Board may approve 
an arrangement permitting a switchboard 
operator who resides on the employer’s 
premises to take emergency calls between 
the hours of 10 p.m. and 8 a.m. 

The weekly rest provisions are unchanged. 
Office workers and employees in the laun- 
dry, cleaning and dyeing industry are again 
entitled to a weekly rest of 32 consecutive 
hours, which may be varied by the Board 
upon the joint application of the employer 
and the employees concerned. 

In the automotive repair and gasoline 
service station industry, however, employers, 
although required to observe the hours of 
work provisions, are not obliged to give 
their employees a weekly rest. 

The three new orders contain the usual 
provisions respecting semimonthly pay, the 
posting of orders and work schedules and 
the keeping of records and employee 
registers. 


Newfoundland Minimum Wage Act 


A new order under the Newfoundland 
Minimum Wage Act set a minimum wage 
of 70 cents an hour for male workers over 
17 years of age and of 50 cents for females 
over 17, effective November t: 

The new order, which was gazetted on 
October 8, replaced two 1955 orders that 
set a minimum wage of 50 cents an hour 
for males over 17 years and of 35 cents 
for women. 

The new minimum rates apply to all 
employees over 17 years of age, whether 
paid by the hour or ona weekly or monthly 
basis, except persons employed in farming, 
market gardening or in domestic service in a 
private home. (Private home is again defined 
as a residence other than a place where 
board and lodging is provided for more 
than two persons for remuneration and as a 
business). 

As before, the order requires the payment 
of time and one half the minimum rate for 
overtime work. If an employee is paid 
on an hourly basis, this premium rate is 
again payable for all time worked in excess 
of eight hours in the day and for all time 
worked on a Sunday. Employees who are 
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paid on a weekly or monthly basis must 
be paid the overtime rate for all time 
worked in excess of 48 hours in a week. 

The overtime provisions do not apply, 
however, to persons subject to the Hours 
of Work Act, 1963, which sets a higher 
overtime standard. This Act, which 
regulates working hours and employment 
conditions in shops, requires shop employees 
throughout the province to be paid time and 
one half for all time worked in excess of 
8 in the day and 40 in the week. 


Cntario Apprenticeship Act 


In Ontario, an amendment to the ap- 
prenticeship regulations dealing with mini- 
mum wages of apprentice barbers was 
gazetted on September 14 as O. Reg. 
244/63. 

The minimum wage now payable to an 
apprentice barber during the first year 
of apprenticeship is 50 per cent of the 
journeyman’s rate instead of 40 per cent. 
As before, this must be increased to 70 
per cent the second year and to 90 per 
cent the third year. 


P.E.1. Women’s Minimum Wage Act 


The Prince Edward Island Labour Rela- 
tions Board recently issued its first prov- 
ince-wide minimum wage order for women, 
establishing a minimum wage of 55 cents 
an hour for experienced female laundry 
workers and of 50 cents an hour for per- 
sons on probation. 


Issued under The Women’s Minimum 
Wage Act, the new order was approved by 
Minute-in-Council 582/63 and gazetted on 
September 28, to take effect 10 days after 
date of publication. 

The new order covers all female laundry 
workers except office staff. In the order 
the term “laundry” means any commercial 
establishment where household soft goods 
or articles of wearing apparel are cleaned, 
but it does not include a dry cleaning plant. 

As indicated above, the order sets a lower 
minimum for persons on probation. For a 
period not exceeding 30 calendar days from 


the original hiring date, a female laundry 
worker on probation may be paid a mini- 
mum of 50 cents an hour. After the expira- 
tion of this probationary period, the 
regular minimum of 55 cents an hour 
applies. 

The order specifies that female laundry 
workers are to be paid for all time spent 
on the employer’s premises on call or 
available for work. 

The employer is expressly prohibited 
from making deductions from the minimum 
wage for time not worked because of a 
statutory holiday, if a female laundry 
worker works the scheduled working days 
in the week in which the holiday occurs, 
or, if the holiday falls on a Monday, if the 
employee has worked the last scheduled 
working day immediately prior to the holi- 
day. A female laundry worker who works 
on a statutory holiday must be given one 
day off, without deduction, within the 
next 14 days, the order further providing 
that the statutory holiday or the day in lieu 
thereof is to be considered as a working 
day for purposes of the order. 


Female laundry workers are entitled to 
a weeks vacation with full pay after one 
year of continuous employment and to two 
weeks after two years. 


The order also prohibits deductions from 
wages for time lost due to sickness in ex- 
cess of one days duration, provided the 
female laundry worker presents the em- 
ployer with a doctor’s certificate verifying 
the illness. The order states, however, that 
no compensation is payable for the first 
days illness. According to the order, sick 
leave is to be available and is to accumu- 
late at the rate of one day for each month 
of employment to a maximum of fourteen 
days. 

Two earlier orders for women applicable 
only in the Charlottetown and Summerside 
areas set a minimum of $21 a week for 
experienced waitresses and of $18 for 
waitresses on probation. These minima were 
based on a work week of 48 hours or on 
the normal number of hours worked if 
less than 48. 





The Women’s Bureau of the Department of Labour last month was visited by two 
Japanese women whose trip to Canada was sponsored by their country’s Ministry of 
Education as a feature of their Women’s Social Education Section. 


The visitors were Mrs. Kiku Fukuchi, President, Federation for the Welfare of 
Mother and Children, Saga Prefecture; Miss Aayako Ohashi, President, Alumnae Associa- 
tion of Kumamoto Women’s Organizations, Shiga Prefecture. 


After a week’s study tour in Ottawa they made visits of similar duration to Toronto 


and Vancouver. 
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UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE 


NATIONAL EMPLOYMENT SERVICE 


Monthly Report on Operation of 
the Unemployment Insurance Act 


Claimants for unemployment insurance benefit number I 92,500 
on August 30, about 10 per cent fewer than month earlier and 


slightly below figure at 


Claimants for unemployment insurance 
benefit numbered 192,500 on August 30.* 
This figure was about 10 per cent below 
the total of 219,000 on July 31, and 
slightly below the figure of 198,700 on 
August 31, 1962. 


The proportion of: males was the same, 
65 per cent, on all three dates. 


Initial and renewal claims filed during 
August numbered 86,200—almost 25 per 
cent fewer than the July total of 112,900, 
and 13 per cent below the August 1962 
figure of 98,800. 


Beneficiaries and Benefit Payments 


The average weekly number of bene- 
ficiaries in August was estimated at 141,900, 
compared with 150,800 in July and 157,100 
in August 1962. 

Payments during the month totalled 
$14,000,000, compared with $15,500,000 in 
July and $15,900,000 in August 1962. 

The average weekly payment per person 
was $23.50 in August, $23.37 in July and 
$22.97 in August 1962. 


Insurance Registrations 


Insurance books or contribution cards 
have been issued to 4,614,740 employees 
who have made contributions to the Unem- 
ployment Insurance Fund at one time or 
another since April 1. 

On August 31, registered employers num- 
bered 337,769, an increase of 862 since 
July 31. 





* See Tables E-1 to E-4, pages 1057 to 1059. 


end of August 1962, statistics show 


Enforcement Statistics 


During August, 10,322 investigations 
were conducted by enforcement officers 
across Canada. Of these, 6,793 were spot 
checks of postal and counter claims to 
verify the fulfilment of statutory conditions, 
and 196 were miscellaneous investigations. 
The remaining 3,333 were investigations 
in connection with claimants suspected of 
making false statements to obtain benefits. 

Prosecutions were begun in 280 cases, 
144 against employers and 136 against 
claimants.* Punitive disqualifications as a 
result of false statements or misrepresenta- 
tions by claimants numbered 1,188.* 


Unemployment Insurance Fund 


Revenue received by the Unemployment 
Insurance Fund in August totalled $29,579,- 
502.02, compared with $31,811,728.95 in 
July and $30,483,837.79 in August 1962. 

Benefits paid in August totalled $14,007,- 
036.69, compared with $15,506,193.60 in 
July and $15,878,046.40 in August last 
year. 

The credit balance of the Fund on 
August 31 was $7,100,864.83; on July 31 
there was a debit balance of $8,471,600.50. 
On August 31, 1962, there was a credit 
balance of $59,833,764.42. 

This was the first month since March of 
this year that the Fund has had a credit 
balance. The lowest point was reached in 
May, when the debit balance was $37,181,- 
121.505 





* These do not necessarily relate to the inves- 
tigations conducted during this period. 
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Peenen Sas) es 


In a comparison of current unemployment insurance statistics with those for a 
previous period, consideration should be given to relevant factors other than numbers, 
such as the opening and closing of seasonal industries, increase in area population, 
influence of weather conditions, and the general employment situation. Claimants should 
not be interpreted either as “total number of beneficiaries” or “total job applicants.” 

A claimant’s unemployment register is placed in the “live file” at the local office as 
soon as the claim is made. As a result, the count of claimants at any given time inevitably 
includes some whose claims are in process. 
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Monthly Report on Placement Operations of the NES 


Activity of the National Employment 
Service showed a marked seasonal increase 
during September. 

Vacancies notified by employers to NES 
offices during the month were up to 148,300, 
a number 1.0 per cent greater than that a 
year earlier. The improvement was the 
result of a 3.4-per-cent increase, to 99,500, 
from September a year ago in the num- 
ber of male vacancies. This increase more 
than offset a decrease of 3.6 per cent in 
female vacancies. 

At the end of September, vacancies noti- 
fied since the beginning of the year reached 
a total of 1,072,700, less than the total for 
the same period in 1962 but more than in 
any other year since 1956. 

During September, 126,100 placements 
were effected, a number 6.1 per cent smaller 
than that during September a year ago but 
more than during any other September 
since 1944. Male placements, at 87,400 or 
69.3 per cent of the total, recorded a year- 


to-year loss of 4.6 per cent—significantly 
less than the 9.4-per-cent decrease for 
females. 

Some 14,900 or 11.9 per cent of the 
placements in September involved the 
movement of workers from one local office 
area to another. This was a considerable 
increase from the previous month and was 
due to large-scale movements of harvest 
workers, which normally take place in Sep- 
tember. In the Pacific region, a substantial 
increase in total placements from a year 
ago was recorded as a result of increased 
hirings of harvest workers. 

Percentage year-to-year changes in place- 
ment totals for the regions were as follows: 
Atlantic —7.6, Quebec —8.8, Ontario, 
—12.8, Prairie —0.2, Pacific +19.1. 

Placements at the end of the third quarter 
of 1963 reached a total of 866,700. This 
was 13.5 per cent lower than for the same 
period in 1962 but well above every previous 
year since 1945. 


Decisions of the Umpire under 
the Unemployment Insurance Act 


Decision CUB 2227, Sept. 11, 1963 


Summary of the Main Facts: The claim- 
ant filed an application for benefit on May 
2, 1962. She was registered for employment 
as a cashier, the occupation she had fol- 
lowed from September 1961 until April 
28, 1962 in the small village in which she 
lived. Her salary had been $30 a week. 

She said she had been laid off because 
her employers had wanted her to work 
part-time beginning April 30. She explained 
that she had to have a full-time job because 
her husband, a musician, worked only two 
days a week. 


She explained also that on the two days 
that he worked her husband needed the car, 
and therefore she was unable to accept 
work in the nearest large city. And, she 
said, “I am available only for full-time 
work.” 


The claim was allowed, effective April 
29, 1962. 


The local office attached the following 
note to the application; the claimant signed 
the note. 


[The claimant] states that she is not available 
for work in [nearest city] because she has no 
transportation. Opportunities for employment 
fin her village] are limited, as employers in 
that area do not contact us for personnel. 
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In the course of an investigation on 
September 21, the claimant said the reason 
the unemployment insurance officer did 
not find her when he visited the village was 
that “he did not call at the right house.” 
She stated she had been available for em- 
ployment in or around her village and didn’t 
particularly want to work in the nearest city 
because it was too far to commute. She 
added: 

My mother owns a store in [a nearby town] 
and does dressmaking and alterations. I go 
there one day a week and am learning to sew 
and make alterations, also to knit, with the 
object in mind of being able to earn some 
money. I have not earned any money yet... 

On October 26 she made and signed a 
statement that since filing her claim she 
had been available for work only in her 
village because she had no transportation 
to the city as her husband needed the car, 
that she had never inquired about buses 
to the city, and that she visited her mother 
once a week to learn sewing and knitting. 
“I do not help her in her store.” 

She stated also that she had inquired 
about job opportunities in the few stores 
in her village “from people I know” but 
not from the owners, that she was ready to 
accept any employment in the village “for at 
least $30 a week” and that she was avail- 
able for full-time work. 
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I have been going to my mother’s once a 
week since the beginning of July 1962 for one 
day every week to learn sewing. Last week I 
did not go because my husband has been sick 
and I have to look after him. He is still sick. 
Today I had to hire a person in order to be 
able to report to this office. 


On December 28, the insurance officer 
disqualified the claimant (a) one day a 
week commencing July 1, 1962, and (b) 
from September 23, 1962 because, in his 
opinion, she had failed to prove that she 
was available for work (a) as she was 
visiting her mother one day every week and 
(b) as she was nursing her husband during 
his illness. 


In her appeal to the board of referees 
dated January 10, 1963 she said, regarding 
the first disqualification, “You claim that 
I was disqualified because I was good 
enough to pay a visit to my mother, 15 
miles away, once a week. Where is the 
offence in that?” About the second dis- 
qualification she said: 


Another faulty disqualification. My husband 
had a cold and was confined to bed for 2 days. 
It was during these days that you asked me to 
present myself at your office and for nothing. 
I hired a driver and was in your office for 
the time you called me.... 


The claimant was not present and was 
not represented when the board of referees 
heard her case on February 26. The Board 
unanimously dismissed the appeal, stating: 


. . . The board is of the opinion that the 
claimant has not proven that she was available 
for work for one day a week beginning week 
commencing 1 July 1962 and subsequently, 
because she was leaving her residence on this 
one day without any means left for the local 
office to reach her if required, and was engaged 
during that day in learning to sew and knit. 

The board is also of the opinion that the 
claimant has not proven that she was available 
for work on the 23 September 1962 and sub- 
sequently, because she has indicated that she 
was required at home to care for her husband 
and has not shown any proof, as requested, 
that she no longer is required, such as a medi- 
cal certificate showing the state of health of 
her husband... 


In a letter received in the local office on 
March 27, the claimant wrote that she 
hadn’t appeared before the board “because 
I didn’t know I had to.” She wrote also: “I 
have paid insurance for some time, I don’t 
known why I can’t get it back just like 
the others.” She declared that the local 
office’s statements were not true, and added: 

I was leaving my residence to go to my 
mother to visit her, not to learn how to sew. 
I know how to sew, as I was taught in 
School acts: 3 

You also say I was not available on 23 of 
Sept. because my husband was sick. Did you 
on 23 of Sept. try to reach me and did not? 
On Sept. 23 I was due to your office and I was 
there. My husband was not under medical care 
as you have referred to, all he had was a cold 
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and he couldn’t go out, but he could stay alone. 
I repeat: What I have said is true. I would 
like to know when your next meeting or oral 
hearing [will be]. I would like to be present. 


On March 30, 1963, the claimant applied 
for leave to appeal to the Umpire, which 
was granted by the chairman of the board 
of referees. On the basis of the explanation 
given by the claimant in her letter received 
on March 27, 1963, however, the insurance 
officer submitted her case again to the 
board of referees. The board reheard the 
case on May 9, 1963. Its unanimous deci- 
sion reads: 


The claimant appeared before the board 
together with her husband....The claimant 
in oral evidence denied that she visited her 
mother each week for a day to learn sewing 
and knitting, and she produced a high school 
certificate indicating that she knows how to 
sew. She further gave evidence that although 
she had been employed by I.G.A. for a period 
of five years at [nearby town], she had made 
no attempt to apply for employment in this 
town or with the I.G.A. Her personal attempts 
to secure employment were limited to fher 
village] and the immediate area. She specifically 
stated that she was not willing to work in the 
[nearest city] area... 


1. The board submit that the claimant, from 
the weight of evidence, was absent one day per 
week; 

2. The board submit that the claimant gave 
sufficient evidence to establish that although 
her husband was sick with a cold, this did not 
require her full-time attention and the original 
decision of the board was erroneous in this 
aspect only; 

3. In oral evidence the claimant stated that 
she was not willing to work in re city] 
and that she had not sought work other than 
the immediate area of [her village], and this 
would lead us to the conclusion that the 
claimant is not presently nor has been available 
for work since 23 September 1962. 


On June 13, 1963, the Chief of the 
Adjudication Division of the Unemploy- 
ment Insurance Commission submitted the 
following for consideration by the Umpire: 


1. The board concluded from the evidence 
that the claimant was not available for work 
for personal reasons for one day per week 
commencing 1 July 1962. It is submitted that 
this disqualification should not be disturbed. 

2. When the case was reheard, the board of 
referees decided that the grounds for the dis- 
qualification under section 54(2)(a) com- 
mencing 23 September 1962, were not 
applicable. However, the board concluded that, 
as the claimant was continuing to restrict her 
availability for work to the immediate vicinity 
of fher village], she was not available for work 
and that she had not been available for this 
reason since 23 September 1962. 

3. It is therefore submitted that the unani- 
mous decision of the board of referees should 
be upheld and the claimant’s appeal be dis- 
missed. 


Considerations and Conclusions: On the 
facts before me, I see no valid reason to 
remove the disqualification which was im- 
posed on the claimant by the insurance 
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officer for one day per week commencing 
July 1, 1962. The claimant has adduced no 
evidence to show that she had made 
reasonable arrangements to be reached by 
the local office on the days she was visiting 
her mother and to return immediately and 
report to that office in the event of a call 
regarding an opportunity of suitable employ- 
ment. 

With respect to the disqualification that 
was imposed on the claimant as from 
September 23, 1962, I consider that the 
unanimous decision of the board of 
referees was justified in that, as the claim- 
ant had restricted her availability for work 
to the immediate vicinity of a small village 
and to employment involving a salary of 
“at least $30 per week”, and during the 
five months or so which had elapsed since 
she had become unemployed, had been 
unable, either through her own efforts or 
those of the local office, to secure employ- 
ment of the kind she desired, she had been 
given a sufficient period in which to ex- 
plore the conditions of the labour market 
of the area in question. 


I consequently decide to dismiss the claim- 
ant’s appeal. 


Decision CUB 2232, Sept. 12, 1963 


(Translation) 


Summary of the Main Facts: The claim- 
ant filed an initial (postal) application for 
benefit on December 17, 1962, and registered 
for employment as a plumber’s helper. He 
had Jost his job on December 8 because, he 
said, “the work was terminated. We could 
no longer work due to the cold weather.” 


On February 8, 1963, the local office 
notified the claimant that there was a 
vacant job as apprentice-helper on the dam 
which Hydro Québec is building on the 
Manicouagan river. This was day-time em- 
ployment, the probable duration of which 
would be from ten to twelve months, at 
an hourly salary of $1.84, which is the 
prevailing rate in the district for that 
kind of work. The work day was ten hours, 
with a 60-hour week. The distance between 
the place of employment and the residence 
of the claimant was 250 miles, and the 
cost of transportation by air was $35. 


The claimant accepted the job offered to 
him but later refused it. The local office 
reported that he had come to the office to 
receive his benefit “in order to join the 
employment to which he had been referred; 
he had accepted it, he was ready to leave 
and the employment had been confirmed 
to us by the recruiting office of Hydro 
Québec.” 
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On February 23, the claimant replied 
as follows to a request for information: 


I am answering your letter which I have 
just received concerning my employment which 
was to have started on February 10. It was 
to work on the Manicouagan river, or 150 
miles, and in order to do so, I needed clothes 
to the extent of $75 to $100 apart from the 
travelling expenses. 

I tried everywhere to obtain money to make 
the trip, and I came back to zero—unable to 
go to work. It is pretty hard to live on unem- 
ployment insurance—just enough to live with 
a wife and one child. If you wish to finance 
me to the extent of $150, I am willing to leave 
at any moment; otherwise, send my cheque as 
soon as possible, because I need it very 
badly. 


On March 5, the insurance officer dis- 
qualified the claimant from February 10 to 
March 23 because he had refused to accept 
suitable employment after learning that 
such a position was vacant or about to be 
vacant (section 59(1) of the Act). 


On March 7, 1963, the claimant appealed 
to a board of referees. In his appeal, he 
said, among other things: 


... You people believe that a man can go 
away without a cent in his pockets and with- 
out anything to eat....I told the girl at the 
employment office that I would need money 
to go. I have no clothes. She told me that I 
did not have to go if I had no money or 
clothes; I went to obtain my week at the 
unemployment office, and they refused. I told 
her that I could not go there. 


The board of referees met on April 3 
for the purpose of hearing the case. The 
claimant was not present nor represented. 
The majority decision of the board reads 
in part as follows: 


... We believe that, being assured of future 
and very remunerative employment, the claim- 
ant certainly could have found someone who 
would have loaned him the necessary money. 
This was employment in his line, with a very 
reasonable salary, and in a few days of work 
he could have refunded the money he had 
borrowed. 

The board of referees, in a majority decision, 
therefore, considers that the claimant did not 
act in such a manner as to be able to accept 
the suitable employment which was offered 
to him, and consequently maintains the deci- 
sion of the insurance officer. 


The dissenting member expressed the 
following opinion: 


The claimant, who was laid off....due to 
extreme weather conditions, always retained 
his job in spite of the bad weather he had to 
face, and one can assume that if the job had 
not left him, he would not have left it. 

It must be noted that the salary of the 
claimant while working... was reasonable, but 
insufficient to allow him to save money, tak- 
ing into consideration normal expenditures. 

According to the remarks of the local office, 
the claimant had accepted the position and was 
getting ready to leave, probably hoping that 
he would receive some advance or loan. If his 
efforts proved unsuccessful—as he declares in 
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his letter of February 23, 1963—can he be 
held personally responsible? Can we humanly 
oblige the claimant to deprive his wife and 
child of their meager momentary allowance 
in order to incur the expenses occasioned by 
a 150-mile trip and by the purchase of suitable 
clothes for his future work?... 


Due to those facts, I believe that the claim- 
ant was justified in not having accepted the 
job which was offered to him, and consequently, 
he should not have been disqualified under 
such circumstances. 


On May 13, the claimant appealed to the 
Umpire on the following grounds: 


After receiving the decision of the board of 
referees, I think that it was unfair to render 
that judgment. I tried everywhere to obtain the 
necessary funds to pay transportation costs 
and others. Two or three persons could have 
loaned me the necessary money—at that time 
of the year, things were not prosperous: that 
is why I came back to zero. The members of 
the board of referees claim that I did not do 
everything possible, to find the money; I 
would have liked to see them in my shoes... 


On June 20, 1963, the Chief of the 
Adjudication Division of the Unemploy- 
ment Insurance Commission forwarded to 
the Umpire, together with the appeal file, 
the following statement: 


1. The claimant, who lives in a locality 
which is remote from any industrial centre, 
held the last time a seasonal employment of 
two months’ duration; he had been unemployed 
during two months when his local office offered 
him suitable employment similar to his ordinary 
work and of a duration of ten to twelve months 
at the prevailing rate of pay in the district. 


2. The claimant refused the employment 
which was offered to him, pretexting that he 
did not have the necessary money to buy 
clothes and pay his transportation costs. This 
does not constitute good cause for refusing 
suitable employment (CUBs 825 and 1286). 
Furthermore, the transportation costs are not 
excessive in view of the probable duration of 
the employment (CUBs 1289 and 1689A). 

3. We respectfully submit that the majority 
decision of the board of referees must be con- 
firmed and the claimant’s appeal disallowed. 


Considerations and Conclusions: The 
claimant has adduced no _ corroborating 
evidence to support his statements that he 
did everything he could in order to obtain 
the money which would have allowed him 
to accept the suitable employment which 
the local office offered to him on February 
8, 1963. Therefore, I must share the opi- 
nion of the majority members of the board 
of referees, which is to the effect that 
the claimant has not proved he had good 
cause for refusing the employment in ques- 
tion. 


However, after taking into account the 
remarks made by the dissenting member 
of the board and all the extenuating cir- 
cumstances which existed in this case, I 
decide to reduce the period of disqualifica- 
tion to three weeks. 


But for this modification of the period 
of disqualification, the appeal is dismissed. 





Directory of Canadians Studying in United States, 1963-64 


The Directory of Canadians Studying in 
the United States, 1963-64, the seventh 
annual report in a series published by the 
Department of Labour to assist Canadian 
employers in their recruitment of profes- 
sional staff, is now available. 

The Directory is based on replies to a 
survey of students carried out earlier this 
year from mailing lists supplied by the 
Institute of International Education, New 
York, and by the Civil Service Commission, 
Ottawa. 

In addition to providing for Canadian 
employers a list of Canadian students study- 
ing in the United States, the Directory sup- 
plies a listing of postgraduate theses being 
undertaken by the students. 

The 1963-64 Directory contains informa- 
tion on about 1,000 undergraduate and 800 
postgraduate students. For each student, it 
lists the following: full name, year of birth, 
permanent mailing address, degree, expected 
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year of graduation, university, and field of 
study. For postgraduate students, the thesis 
topic is shown, where this information was 
supplied. 


A copy of the Directory may be obtained 
without charge from the Economics and 
Research Branch, Department of Labour, 
Ottawa 4, Ontario. 


CORRECTION—A numeral was _inad- 
vertently dropped from the memorandum 
of settlement included in the report of the 
board of conciliation in the dispute between 
five stevedoring companies and the Inter- 
national Longshoremen’s Association that 
was reproduced in the September issue. 
In column 1, page 807, in the penultimate 
line of the proposed clause 5.11, the com- 
panies’ contribution to the health and wel- 
fare fund should be 15 cents, not 5 cents 
as printed. 
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WAGE SCHEDULES 


Wage Schedules Prepared and Contracts Awarded during September 


Works of Construction, Remodelling, Repair or Demolition 


During September the Department of Labour prepared 234 wage schedules for 
inclusion in contracts proposed to be undertaken by departments of the federal Govern- 
ment and its Crown corporations in various areas of Canada, for works of construction, 
remodelling, repair or demolition, and certain services. In the same period, a total of 195 
contracts in these categories was awarded. Particulars of these contracts appear below. 


In addition, 206 contracts not listed in this report and which contained the General 
Fair Wages Clause were awarded by Central Mortgage and Housing Corporation and 
Defence Construction (1951) Ltd. and the Departments of Defence Production, Northern 
Affairs and National Resources, Post Office, Public Works and Transport. 


A copy of the wage schedule issued for each contract is available on request to trade 
unions concerned or to others who have a bona fide interest in the execution of the 
contract. 

(The labour conditions included in each of the contracts listed under this heading provide 
that: 

(a) the wage rate for each classification of labour shown in the wage schedule included 
in the contract is a minimum rate only and contractors and subcontractors are not exempted 
from the payment of higher wages in any instance where, during the continuation of the work, 
wage rates in excess of those shown in the wage schedule have been fixed by provincial 
legislation, by collective agreements in the district, or by current practice, 


(b) hours of work shall not exceed eight- in the day and 44 in the week, except in 
emergency conditions approved by the Minister of Labour; 


(c) overtime rates of pay may be established by the Minister of Labour for all hours 
worked in excess of eight per day and 44 per week; 


(d) no person shall be discriminated against in regard to employment because of his 
race, national origin, colour or religion, nor because he has made a complaint with respect 
to alleged discrimination.) 


Contracts for the Manufacture of Supplies and Equipment 


Contracts awarded in September for the manufacture of supplies and equipment were 
as follows 


Department No. of Contracts Aggregate Amount 
Defence Production ................. peer A oe 130 $1,216,025.00 
Post * @iifice’ "7... Noe. tec etetete ee, Ser ee 8 161,151.05 
Public Works ......... eitan PINOY. ck 6 85,791.00 
Royal Canadian Mounted Police er: ie 2D 17,05 B35 


(The labour conditions included in contracts for the manufacture of supplies and equip- 
ment provide that: 


(a) all persons who perform labour on such contracts shall be paid such wages as are 
currently paid in the district to competent workmen; and if there is no current rate, then 


a fair and reasonable rate; but in no event shall the wages paid be less than those established 
by the laws of the province in which the work is being performed; 








The Fair Wages and Hours of Labour legislation of the federal Government has the 
purpose of insuring that all Government contracts for works of construction and for 
the manufacture of supplies and equipment contain provisions to secure the payment of 
wages generally accepted as fair and reasonable in each trade or classification employed 
in the district where the work is being performed. 

_ The practice of Government departments and those Crown corporations to which the 
legislation applies, before entering into contracts for any work of construction, remodelling, 
repair or demolition, is to obtain wage schedules from the Department of Labour showing 
the applicable wage deemed to be required in the execution of the work. These wage 
schedules are thereupon included with other relevant labour conditions as terms of such 
contracts to be observed by the contractors. 

_Wage schedules are not included in contracts for the manufacture of supplies and 
equipment because it is not possible to determine in advance the classification to be 
employed in the execution of a contract. A statement of the labour conditions which 
must be observed in every such contract is, however, included therein and is of the same 
nature and effect as those which apply in works of construction. 

Copies of the federal Government’s Fair Wases and Hours of Labour legislation 


may be had upon request to the Industrial Relations Branch of the Department of 
Labour, Ottawa. 
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_(b) The working hours shall be those fixed by the custom of the trade in the district, 
or if there be no such custom, then they shall be fair and reasonable hours; 


(c) overtime rates of pay may be established by the Minister of Labour for all hours 
worked in excess of those fixed by custom of the trade in the district, or in excess of fair 
and reasonable hours; 


(d) no person shall be discriminated against in regard to employment because of his 
race, national origin, colour or religion, nor because he has made a complaint with respect 
to alleged discrimination.) 


Wage Claims Received and Payments Made during September 


During September the sum of $3,534.86 was collected from seven contractors for 
wage arrears due their employees as a result of the failure of the contractors, or their 
subcontractors, to apply the wage rates and other conditions of employment required by 
the schedule of labour conditions forming part of their contract. This amount is for 
distribution to the 87 workers concerned. 


Contracts Containing Fair Wage Schedules Awarded in September 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 


Near Outlook Sask: Peter Kiewit Sons Co of Canada Ltd, Al Johnson Construction 
Co of Canada Ltd & Poole Construction Co Ltd, construction of spillway crest, South 
Saskatchewan River Dam (Contract No 34); Saskatchewan Cement Co Ltd (Division 
of Inland Cement Co Ltd), supply & delivery of cement for SSR Project (Contract 35); 
Canada Cement Co Ltd, supply & delivery of cement for SSR Project (Contract 35). 


CENTRAL MORTGAGE AND HOUSING CORPORATION 


New Glasgow, Trenton & Stellarton N S: Lawrence Scaravelli, basement repairs, 
regrading around basement walls, regrading & regravelling driveways. Montreal Que: 
Planned Renovators, exterior painting of housing units, Parc Royal; Larocque & White, 
redecking balconies, Place Benoit, Parc Royal & Terrasse Belleville Apartment Projects; 
Charney Bros Inc, exterior painting of housing units, Le Domaine Housing Project; 
Sestock Construction Ltd, installation of window wells, fencing & general repairs, Clover- 
dale Park Apartment Project. Kapuskasing Ont: Vroom Construction Ltd, construction of 
rental housing units, site improvement & planting (FP 1/63). Pinawa Man: Brincheski 
Bros Ltd, supply & placement of granular fill for town centre, AECL Job 47. 

In addition, this Corporation awarded 11 contracts containing the General Fair Wages 
Clause. 

DEPARTMENT OF CITIZENSHIP AND IMMIGRATION 


Abitibi Indian Agency Que: Sarto Cote, construction of school & staff residence, 
Mistassini IR. Battleford Indian Agency Sask: A G Fonda, construction of road, Saulteaux 
IR No 159. Shellbrook Indian Agency Sask: Wm Stoesz, construction of school, Ahtah- 
kakoops IDS, IR 104. Lesser Slave Lake Indian Agency Alta: Walter Schmidt Construc- 
tion, construction of residence & addition, Horse Lake Reserve. Saddle Lake Indian 
Agency Alta: Hamilton Construction Co Ltd, construction of earth fill dam, Cold Lake 
IDS, Cold Lake Reserve. Fort St John Indian Agency B C: Hirtz Bros Construction, con- 
struction of access road, Doig River IR No. 206. 


DEFENCE CONSTRUCTION (1951) LIMITED 


Summerside P E1: Diamond Construction (1961) Ltd, repairs to runway 06-24, RCAF 
Station. Dartmouth N S: Steen Mechanical Contructors Ltd, replacement of valves & expan- 
sions joints in distribution system, Shannon Park; Stevens & Fiske Construction Ltd, con- 
struction of access road, fusing & arming points for new magazines, HMCS Shearwater. 
Shearwater N S: Trynor Construction Co Ltd, resurfacing of station & PMQ roads & drive- 
ways. Sydney NS: Leonard Construction Co Ltd, shingling of bldg No 2, Point Edward 
Naval Base. McGivney N B: E J Ludford Line Construction Ltd, renovations to electrical 
distribution system, Camp. Renous N B: M F Esson & Sons Ltd, construction of sewage 
disposal system, RCN Ammunition Depot. St Margaret's N B: Malach Roofing & Flooring 
Ltd, re-roofing of bldgs No. 4 & No. 2, RCAF Station. Montreal Que: Delphis Cote Ltd, 
re-roofing of Armoury, 691 Cathcart St. St. Jean Que: Planned Renovators Ltd, interior 
fire retardant painting of two bldgs, RCAF Station. Valcartier Que: Cimota Construction 
Corp Ltd, construction of office bldg No. 1, Camp; Jean Chauret Co Ltd, enlarging sub- 
station & alterations to electrical distribution system, Camp. Val d’Or Que: North Shore 
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Construction Ltd, site preparation, Armament Compound, RCAF Station. Ville La Salle 
(Montreal) Que: Langsner-Fuhrer Inc, rehabilitation of steam distribution system, HMCS 
Hochelaga. Barriefield Ont: Quintal & England Ltd, re-roofing of Bldgs B-16 & R-23; 
Cribb Construction Co Ltd, renovations to underground electrical distribution system. 
Centralia Ont: Peerless Enterprises, Division of Tectum Ltd, re-roofing of hangar No 6, 
RCAF Station. Clinton Ont: Ontario Painting & Decorating, exterior painting of PMQs, 
RCAF Station. Downsview Ont: Donald M Hawkins Ltd, exterior painting of bldg No 2, 
RCAF Station. London Ont: Taylor Engineering & Construction Co Ltd, relocation of 
boiler & repairs to foundations. Rockcliffe Ont: Presley Painting & Decorating Co Ltd, 
exterior painting of PMQs, RCAF Station. Sault Ste Marie Ont: Peerless Enterprises, 
Division of Tectum Ltd, re-roofing of Armoury. Uplands Ont: La Cie de Plomberie & 
Chauffage Gendron Ltee, installation of water treatment system for central heating plant, 
RCAF Station. Portage la Prairie Man: Kostick Electrical Ltd, supply & installation of 
AMP panel boards, RCAF Station. Rivers Man: Etna Heating Industries Ltd, conversion 
of furnaces to fored air, CJATC. Moose Jaw Sask: Bird Construction Co. Ltd, 
construction of GCA & TRN-17 Tacan facilities & anemometer, ceilometer 
& transmissometer installation, RCAF Station. Saskatoon Sask: Star Blacktop Ltd, 
surface treatment of roads, RCAF Station. Cold Lake Alta: Hillas Electric Co Ltd, altera- 
tions to electrical distribution feeders, RCAF Station. Esquimalt B C: A J Barr Ltd, water 
main extension, Munroe Head; Northern Engine & Equipment (BC) Ltd, supply & 
installation of diesel electric set & control cubicle; Crusader Fence Ltd, chain link fencing, 
HMC Dockyard. Vancouver (Richmond) B C: J T Devlin & Co Ltd, exterior painting of 
PMQs, RCAF Station. 


In addition, Defence Construction (1951) Limited awarded one contract containing the 
General Fair Wages Clause. 


DEPARTMENT OF DEFENCE PRODUCTION 


Summerside P E I: Fitzgerald & Snow Ltd, removal of flooring, etc from RCASC 
Bldg 19, RCAF Station. Bedford N S: Foundation Co of Canada Ltd, construction of 
concrete retaining traverse for bldg No. 106, RCN Magazine. Cornwallis N S: Donald 
J Lowe, repairs to sidewalks, steps, entrance platforms & railings of PMQs, HMCS Corn- 
wallis. Glace Bay N S: Canada Gunite Co Ltd, waterproofing of Armoury. Halifax N S: 
D A Cummings Ltd, renewal of roof & flashings on bldg No. D-66, HMC Dockyard; 
Guildford’s Ltd, insulation of hot water tanks & repairs to pipe insulation, PMQs, Shan- 
non Park. Camp Gagetown N B: J E Wilson Roofing Co Ltd, re-roofing Bldg D8. 
Moncton N B: Vipond Automatic Sprinkler Co Ltd, installation of sprinkler system, Bldg 
18. Woodstock N B: Vipond Automatic Sprinkler Co Ltd, installation of sprinkler system, 
Armoury. Montreal Que: Amana Construction Co, installation of fire alarm system, Supply 
Depot, Chabanel St; Guard-X Inc, installation of fire alarm system, Esplanade St 
Armoury; M T Maher Electric Ltd, installation of fire alarm system, Armoury, 4625 
St Catherine St West; Worcester-Rockwood Ltd, installation of sprinkler system, Armoury, 
1055 St Gregoire St. Quebec Que: Tri-Bec Inc, installation of sirens. Sherbrooke Que: 
Guard-X Inc, installation of fire alarm system, William St Armoury. Valcartier Que: 
Belleville Ent & Construction Inc, installation of column supports under canopies, Camp; 
Impermeabilisation Citadel Water Proofers Reg’d, repairs to roof, Bldg 506, Camp. Ville 
LaSalle Que: Chartrand & Frere Excavation Inc, extension to water main system, HMCS 
Hochelaga. Toronto Ont: Lux Painting Co, redecoration on second floor, bldg No 2, 
RCAF Detachment, 1107 Avenue Road. Trenton Ont: H J McFarland Construction Co 
Ltd, resurfacing aircraft parking areas & apron of No 8 hangar at No 6 Repair Depot, 
RCAF Station. Portage la Prairie Man: Cobbe’s Plumbing & Heating Ltd, conversion of 
boiler & heating system to natural gas, Armoury. Dundurn Sask: Aero Decorators, exterior 
painting of bldgs, Military Camp. Regina Sask: A E Robertson & Co Ltd, resurfacing 
cement floor in RCEME workshop. Esquimalt B C: Pacific Sheet Metal Works, repairs 
to roofs, bldg Nos 8 & 14, Munroe Head. Nanaimo B C: Quinney & Fuller Construction 
Ltd, exterior alterations, bldg No 1067, Camp. Vancouver B C: City Decorators, exterior 
painting of bldgs, North Jericho. Victoria B C: P T Holdsworth, exterior painting of 25 
camp bldgs, Work Point Barracks; Plaza Paint Pot, interior painting of PMQs, Work 
Point Barracks. Whitehorse Y T: Dawson Construction Ltd, asphalt paving from Mile 
Post 917.6 to 917.8, Alaska Highway. 


In addition, this Department awarded 69 contracts containing the General Fair 
Wages Clause. 
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NATIONAL HARBOURS BOARD 


Halifax N S: Pryor Construction Co Ltd, reconstruction of shed 23. Montreal Que: 
Pentagon Construction Co Ltd, construction of wharf, Section 56E. Quebec Que: Union 
Quarries & Paving Ltd, asphalt paving, Pointe-a-Carcy. 


DEPARTMENT OF NORTHERN AFFAIRS AND NATIONAL RESOURCES 


Grand Pre N S: Standard Paving Maritime Ltd, construction of granular sub base 
course & hot mix asphaltic concrete surface, parking area & walkways, Grand Pre 
National Historic Park. Elk Island National Park Alta: D S Greenfield Ltd, construction 
of Wildlife Laboratory Bldg. Jasper National Park Alta: Young Electric (1961) Ltd, con- 
struction of underground power distribution system & street lighting for Whistler Camp- 
ground. 


In addition, this Department awarded three contracts containing the General Fair 
Wages Clause. 


POST OFFICE “DEPARTMENT 


This Department awarded 46 contracts containing the General Fair Wages Clause. 


DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC WORKS 


Nobles Cove (Nipper’s Harbour) Nfld: Pelley Enterprises Ltd, breakwater reinforcing. 
North Harbour Nfld: Kevin Power, wharf repairs. Oderin Nfld: Kevin Power, wharf recon- 
struction. Battery Point N S: B & M Comeau Construction Co Ltd, breakwater repairs. 
Dartmouth N S: Harbour Construction Co Ltd, ground improvements, federal bldg. 
Dennis Point N S: Colin R MacDonald Ltd, breakwater repairs. Moose Harbour N S: 
Acadia Construction Ltd, breakwater reconstruction. Spry Bay N S: Naugle’s Sand & Gravel 
Co Ltd, wharf repairs. Toney River N S: Joseph Almon, wharf repairs. Walton N S: 
Windsor Construction Co Ltd, breakwater reconstruction. Dalhousie N B: T C Gorman 
(Nova Scotia) Ltd, harbour improvements. Lameque N B: Comeau & Savoie Construc- 
tion Ltd, construction of roadway. Middle Caraquet N B: Comeau & Savoie Construction 
Ltd, wharf repairs. Whale Cove N B: Quoddy Constructors Ltd, wharf repairs. Cap aux 
Meules M I Que: P & B Entreprises Ltee, asphalt pavement (wharf); Rene Langford, 
wharf repairs. Cap de la Madeleine (Ste Marthe) Que: Marautier Construction Inc, con- 
struction of retaining wall. Champlain Que: Marautier Construction Inc, construction of 
retaining wall. Chandler Que: Shickshock Enterprises Ltd, wharf repairs. Cloridorme Que: 
Theodose Pelletier, pile wall reconstruction. Entry Island M I Que: Adrien Arseneau, 
repairs to wharf & slipway. Fort Chimo Que: Ron Engineering & Construction (Quebec) 
Ltd, construction of six dwelling units for Department of Transport. Gascons Ouest (Anse 
a la Barbe) Que: Eugene Beaulieu, harbour repairs. Harrington Harbour Que: Landry 
Construction Inc, wharf improvements. Havre Aubert Que: Grant-Mills Ltd, harbour 
improvements (wharf). Lauzon Que: L P Gagnon Ltee, construction of concrete walls & 
asphalt pavement, Champlain Dry Dock. Mofette Que: Charest Construction Co Ltd, 
wharf construction. Montreal Que: Rowe Bros & Co (Canada) Ltd, alterations to office 
partitions on 8th & 9th floors, National Revenue Bldg, 305 West Dorchester St. Pabos 
Mills (Anse aux Canards) Que: Shickshock Enterprises Ltd, jetty reconstruction. Petite 
Vallee Que: Theodose Pelletier, wharf repairs. Port St Francois Que: Roger Desilets Inc, 
construction of retaining wall. Rimouski Que: Impermeabilisation Rimouski Ltd, repairs, 
joint pointing & exterior painting, old federal bldg; Impermeabilisation Rimouski Ltd, 
repairs to masonry, waterproofing & replacement of roof, new federal bldg; Charles Vail- 
lancourt, wharf repairs (lighting system). Ste Anne des Monts Que: Theodose Pelletier, 
reconstruction of protection works. St Charles sur Richelieu Que: Louis Provost & Calixte 
Pigeon, construction of retaining wall. Ste Croix Que: Louis Mercier & Fils Enr, construc- 
tion of protection wall. Ste Emmelie Que: Plessis Construction Ltee, construction of 
protection wall. St Laurent Que: Prieur Entreprises Inc, supply & installation of hot 
water temperature boosters, National Film Board, 3255 Cote de Liesse Rd. St. 
Louis de Lotbiniere (Bois des Hurons) Que: Louis Mercier & Fils Enr, protection works 
extension. Ste Rose de Laval Que: Prieur Entreprises Inc, interior alterations & installation 
of dumbwaiter elevator, federal bldg. Cornwall Ont: Emile Marion & Son, alterations to 
federal bldgs; Roads Resurfacing Co Ltd, construction of approach road & wharf sur- 
face. Don Mills Ont: Best Way Cleaning Services Co, interior cleaning, new Trade & 
Commerce Bldg. Goderich Ont: Bermingham Construction Ltd, harbour repairs & improve- 
ments (north pier). Kingsville Ont: Dean Construction Co Ltd, wall reconstruction. 
North Bay Ont: Hume Paint & Wallpaper Co, exterior painting of federal bldg. Ottawa 
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Ont: Perini Ltd, construction of Environmental Health Laboratory for Dept of N H & W, 
Tunney’s Pasture; Wm R Brookes, electric trolley duct installation, Taxation Data Centre, 
Tunney’s Pasture; Goldstein Bros Ltd, installation of electrical power distribution panels, 
East Block, Parliament Bldgs; James Stradwick Tile & Flooring Ltd, installation of floor 
tile, Centre Block, Parliament Bldgs; James Stradwick Tile & Flooring Ltd, renewal of 
flooring throughout corridors, East Block, Parliament Bldgs; Geo Higman & Sons, exterior 
redecoration, No 5 Temporary Bldg, Carling Ave; Comet Electric Ltd, installation of 
buzzer system, Justice Bldg, Wellington St; Roslyn Sales Reg’d, installation of ice cube 
machines, West Block, Parliament Bldgs; Andrews Bros Construction (Ottawa) Ltd, 
addition to greenhouse, Plant Products Laboratory; Beaudoin Construction Ltd, roof repairs 
to stores bldg, Plouffe Park; Irving-Harding Ltd, roofing repairs, Centre Block, Parliament 
Bldgs; O’Leary’s (1956) Ltd, grading, drainage & paving of Ross Ave extension to Tun- 
ney’s Pasture; Goldstein Bros Ltd, installation of emergency lighting in Postal Stations 
“A” “B” “COC”, “D”, “EB” & Letter Carrier Depots “F” & No 1. Pembroke Ont: Eric 
Belanger, cleaning & painting, Pembroke-Allumette Island Highway Bridge. Pointe au 
Baril Ont: A Haigh, wharf repairs. Port Credit Ont: Raponi Eastwood Paving & Con- 
struction Ltd, grading & surfacing of wharf site. Toronto Ont: Charles Cairney Plumbing 
& Heating Ltd, alterations to heating system, Postal Terminal “A”; Renkay Construction 
Ltd, ventilation of loading dock area, Postal Terminal “A”; Inservac Ltd, insulation of 
parking garage ceiling & associated work, Arthur Meighen Bldg. Winnipeg Man: Rowe 
Bros & Co (Canada) Ltd, supply & installation of metal partitions & related work for 
National Employment Service, MacDonald Bldg. Banff & Jasper National Parks Alta: E 
Lobe Contracting Ltd, guide rail installation on Banff-Jasper & Jasper-Edmonton Highways. 
Calgary Alta: Dickie’s Electric Ltd, electrical renovations, old federal bldg. Grande Prairie 
Alta: Monteyne & Hof Construction, additions & alterations to federal bldg. Jasper National 
Park Alta: W C Arnett & Co Ltd, construction of Fiddle River bridge & approaches, mile 
29.8, Jasper-Edmonton Highway. Departure Bay B C: Harbour Pile Driving Co, con- 
struction of scow grid. Gibson’s Landing B C: Fraser River Pile Driving Co Ltd, wharf 
repairs. Glacier National Park B C: Astra Construction Co Ltd, construction of avalanche 
defences, Mile 4.7 & 5.0, TCH. Grief Point B C: Fraser River Pile Driving Co Ltd, 
replacement of mooring buoys. Kingsgate B C: Kootenay Contractors Ltd, construction 
of sewage lagoon for Customs & Excise residences. New Westminster B C: The Fraser 
River Pile Driving Co Ltd, pier protection repairs, New Westminster Railway Bridge; 
Ratner Construction (1963) Ltd, installation of suspended ceiling in Customs & UIC offices 
& sealing window in vault, federal bldg. Nazko B C: Thompson Construction Co Ltd, 
construction of bungalow, Williams Lake Agency. Vancouver B C: Thorn & Co Ltd, 
exterior painting & repairs to Begg Bldg. Hay River N W T: Gagnier & Stewart Con- 
struction Ltd, wharf repairs. Yellowknife N W T: O I Johnson Construction Ltd, vault 
addition to NA & NR Administration Bldg; Solar Construction Co Ltd, supply & installa- 
tion of laboratory equipment in Assay Office. 

In addition, this Department awarded 67 contracts containing the General Fair Wages 
Clause. 


THE ST. LAWRENCE SEAWAY AUTHORITY 


Caughnawaga & St Lambert Que: St Lawrence Steeplejacks Co Ltd, painting of 
structural steel & metalwork, CPR lift bridges, Caughnawaga & CNR lift bridges. Montreal 
Que: Rosco Metal Products Ltd, construction of steel shelter for trailer-mounted boiler, 
Eastern Region; Hill-Clark-Francis (Quebec) Ltd, supply & erection of steel frame bldg. 
St. Lambert Que: Leslie L Solty & Sons Ltd, landscaping (1963), St Lambert Lock. Near 
Thorold Ont: Canadian Gunite Co Ltd, restoration of counterweights of Bridge 9, Welland 
Canal. 


DEPARTMENT OF TRANSPORT 


Deer Lake Nfld: Trynor Construction Newfoundland Ltd, construction of parking 
apron & entrance road; Nordbec Construction Inc, installation of airport lighting facilities. 
St. John’s (Torbay) Nfld: McNamara Construction of Newfoundland Ltd, repairs to 
access road, car park & related work; Gordon S Fletcher, rehabilitation & construction of 
parking aprons, etc. Letite N B: Clumac Construction Ltd, construction of two dwellings 
& demolition of existing dwelling & sheds, Letite Lightstation. Dorval Que: J Becker Inc, 
alterations & additions to heating system in district stores & northern shipping bldg, Inter- 
national Airport. Ile Dorvilliers Que: Jean Marie Cote, construction of wing dam & rip 
rap protection. Montreal Que: Sanitary Refuse Collectors Inc, collection & disposal of 
garbage, International Airport; Beaudoin Construction Engr, construction of radar bldg & 
related work. Earlton Ont: W A Ryder Paving Ltd, surface treatment of runway, Airport. 
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Malton Ont: Dufferin Construction Co Ltd, construction of access & service roads in 
terminal area & installation of sewer & water system in air cargo & new terminal area, 
International Airport. Peterborough Ont: Newcon Construction Ltd, painting of hydraulic 
lift lock; Dominion Steel & Coal Corp, structural rehabilitation of hydraulic lift lock. 
Sault Ste Marie Ont: Bedard-Girard Ltd, installation of entrance road & car park lighting, 
Airport. Uplands Ont: Comet Electric Ltd, installation of power cables to airport & 
voltage regulator for flight operations hangar, Airport; Bedard-Girard Ltd, replacement of 
lighting on approach No. 07. Winnipeg Man: Mercury Mtce Services Ltd, cleaning of 
terminal bldg complex, Airport. Medicine Hat Alta: Standard Gravel & Surfacing of Canada 
Ltd, construction of runway, Airport. Kamloops B C: V B Humphrey Construction Ltd, 
construction of maintenance garage & related work; Gilmour Construction & Engineering 
Co Ltd, construction of NDB bldg & related work, Airport. Kimberley B C: A G Bayes 
Ltd, construction of VOR bldg & related work. Pitt Meadows B C: K Moore &i Co Lid; 
installation of rotating beacon, illuminated wind sock & related work, Airport. Terrace 
B C: Dawson Construction Ltd, additional development, Airport. Victoria B C: Dawson 


Construction Ltd, rebuilding DND taxiway, Airport. 
In addition, this Department awarded nine contracts containing the General Fair 


Wages Clause. 





In Parliament Last Month 


(page numbers refer to Hansard) 


The bill to place five maritime trans- 
portation unions of Canada under the man- 
agement and control of trustees (Bill C-102) 
was passed last month. The resolution pre- 
ceding introduction of the bill was debated 
on October 9 (p. 3370) and October 10 
(p. 3399); the bill was introduced and 
given first reading on October 10 (p. 3433), 
second and third reading on October 11 
(p. 3444). The Maritime Transportation 
Union Trustees Act received Royal Assent 
on October 18. On October 23, the Minister 
of Labour announced the establishment of 
the board of trustees under the Act and 
the membership of the board (p. 3900). 

On October 14, the Minister of Labour 
described (p. 3509) the special assistance 
designed to stimulate winter employment 
that would be given in 45 National Employ- 
ment Service areas that had been designated 
as areas of high winter unemployment (see 
“Department of Labour Today,” page 958). 

On October 7, the Minister of Labour 
announced details of an older worker em- 
ployment and training incentive program to 
become effective on November 1 (p. 3247). 

On October 18, the Prime Minister, in 
reply to a question, said that the Govern- 
ment did not intend to extend the period 
of the municipal winter works incentive 
program beyond the six-month period 
already announced, November 1. to 
April 30. The Prime Minister explained 
that it had been found that under the seven- 
and-a-half-month period for which the 
program had been in effect in recent years, 
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many municipalities began their projects 
in the fall, discontinued work during the 
real winter months, and resumed construc- 
tion in the spring, thus to a considerable 
extent defeating the purpose of the pro- 
gram (p. 3740). 

On October 2, the Minister of National 
Revenue explained the effect on income tax 
of the $500 bonus to be paid to the first 
purchaser of a new house constructed main- 
ly during the winter period (p. 3126). A 
person who bought the house as a personal 
residence for himself, he said, would receive 
the $500 payment without being liable 
for income tax on it. 

The Minister of Labour announced on 
October 7 (p. 3248) that he had revoked 
the approval previously given under the 
Annual Vacations Act to vacation pay 
arrangements contained in collective agree- 
ments between the Seafarers’ International 
Union and a large number of shipping com- 
panies (See “Notes of Current Interest,” 
page 960). 

Bill C-98, to amend the Old Age Security 
Act to increase the pension paid under the 
Act from $65 to $75 a month, effective 
October 1, and to increase the rate of old 
age security tax from 3 per cent with a 
maximum of $90 a year to 4 per cent with 
a maximum of $130 a year, was introduced 
and given first (p. 3134), second (p. 3336) 
and third (p. 3343) reading. The bill, the 
first to be introduced since the session was 
resumed on September 30, was given the 
Royal Assent on October 16. 
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PRICE INDEX 


Consumer Price Index, October 1963 


The consumer price index (1949=100) 
rose 0.1 per cent from 133.4 to 133.6 
between September and October. The Octo- 
ber index was 1.6 per cent above the 
October 1962 index of 131.5.* 

A decline of 0.7 per cent in the food 
index dampened the effect of increases in 
all but one of the other six main com- 
ponent indexes; the tobacco and alcohol 
index was unchanged. 


The food index declined 0.7 per cent 
from 1913 to 1304, Tne largest. price 
decreases occurred for fresh fruits and 
vegetables, specifically grapefruit, apples, 
grapes, potatoes, onions, carrots, turnips 
and cabbage. Prices were lower also for 
most cuts of meat and for fish and poultry. 
Sugar prices were sharply higher and more 
moderate price increases occurred for 
cheese, coffee, fats, eggs, tomatoes, lettuce 
and restaurant meals. 


The housing index rose 0.1 per cent from 
136.5 to 136.6 as a result of an increase in 
the shelter component. The household 
operation component was unchanged. In 
shelter, a slight reduction in the rent index 
was not sufficient to offset an increase in 
the home-ownership index. 


The clothing index moved up 1.9 per 
cent from 116.1 to 118.3. Prices increased 
for seasonal items of women’s and chil- 
dren’s wear and for piece goods and jewel- 
lery, and decreased for men’s wear and 
footwear. 

The transportation index edged up 0.1 
per cent from 141.1 to 141.2, reflecting 
price increases for gasoline, motor oil and 
urban bus fares. 

The health and personal care index in- 
creased “Q0)7 per cent, from 162.710" 163.3, 
as both component indexes moved up. In 
health care, increases were reported for 
doctors’ and dentists’ fees, optical care, and 
prepaid medical care. The personal care 
index rose as a result of higher prices for 
toilet soap. 

The recreation and reading index rose 
0.9 per cent from 149.1 to 1350/5: Higher 
prices were recorded for sporting events, 
radios, television sets, phonograph records 
and newspapers. 

The tobacco and _ alcohol 
unchanged at 118.1. 

Group indexes one year earlier were: 
food 127.2, housing 135.4, clothing 115.6, 
transportation 139.9, health and personal 
care 160.0, recreation and reading 147.8, 
and tobacco and alcohol 118.0. 


index was 





* See Table F-1, page 1060. 
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City Consumer Price Indexes, 
September 1963 


Consumer price indexes (1949=100) 
declined in nine of the ten regional cities 
between August and September.* There 
was no change in the Vancouver index. 

Decreases ranged from 0.1 per cent in 
Montreal, Winnipeg and Saskatoon-Regina 
tovl\2) per cent*in’ St John’s: 

Food indexes dropped in all cities, with 
declines ranging from 0.2 per cent in 
Saskatoon-Regina to 3.5 per cent in St. 
John’s. Housing indexes increased in four 
cities, declined in one and were unchanged 
in five. Clothing indexes were higher in 
nine cities, unchanged in one. Transporta- 
tion indexes were higher in three cities, 
lower in five and unchanged in two. Indexes 
for health and personal care rose in six 
cities, fell in two and were unchanged in 
two. Six cities had higher recreation and 
reading indexes, two had lower, and two 
had no change. In all ten cities, indexes for 
tobacco and alcohol were constant. 

Regional consumer price index point 
changes between August and September 
were: St. John’sg.—1.5. tan12027,-2ualitax 
—0.9 to 131.6; Saint John —0.6 to 133.5; 
Toronto —0.6 to 135.0; Ottawa —0.4 to 
134.6; Edmonton-Calgary —0.3 to 127.7; 
Montreal —0.1 to 133.6; Winnipeg —0.1 to 
130.9; Saskatoon-Regina —0.1 to 129.1. 
Vancouver remained unchanged at 132.2. 


Wholesale Price Index, September 1963 


The general wholesale index (1935-39= 
100)" rose.40.2°* percent’ + from 2447 in 
August to 245.2 in September, which was 
1.4 per cent above the September 1962 
index of 241.9. Six major group indexes 
advanced during the month and two 
declined. 

The non-metallic minerals group index 
rose 0.8 per cent to 190.2 from 188.7 in 
August. A rise of 0.6 per cent in the 
textile products group moved the index to 
248.0 from 246.6, and the vegetable 
products group index moved up 0.5 per 
cent’ to 223:8edrom *222.7. ‘Other? major 
group indexes that were higher in Septem- 
ber were the non-ferrous metals products 
group index, up 0.2 per cent from 198.0 to 
198.4; the iron products group index, up 
0.1 per cent to 254.4 from 254.2; and the 
animal products group index of 261.8, 
practically unchanged from the August index 
Ofi261.7. 

The chemical products group index of 
189.5 was 0.4 per cent below the August 
figure of 190.2 and the wood products group 
index declined 0.2 per cent to 324.8 from 
325.3% 


* See Table F-2, p. 1060. 
+ On base June 1951—100. 
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The index of Canadian farm product 
prices at terminal markets moved down 0.6 
per cent, from 225.9 to 224.6, in the three- 
week period ended September 20. The field 
products index declined 0.7 per cent from 
165.5 to 164.3, and the animal products 
index eased 0.4 per cent from 286.2 to 
285.0. 


The residential building material price 
index, on the base 1935-39=100, advanced 
0.7 per cent from 311.9 to 314.0 between 
August and September, and on the 1949— 
100 base, from 136.8 to 137.7. The non- 
residential index (1949—100) rose 0.3 per 
cent from 137.7 to 138.1. 


U.S. Consumer Price Index, September 1963 


The United States consumer price index 
(1957-59=100) remained unchanged at 


107.1 between mid-August and mid-Septem- 
ber, for the second month in a row. Price 
increases and declines during the month 
balanced out. The September index was 
only 0.9 per cent higher than the index one 
year earlier. 


British Index of Retail Prices, August 1963 


The British index of retail prices (Jan. 16, 
1962—100) declined from 103.3 to 103.0 
between mid-July and mid-August. The 
index for August last year was 101.6. 

The latest decline was attributed mainly 
to decreases in the price of fresh vegetables. 
The food index declined from 103.7 to 
102.3. 


Publications Recently Received 
in Department of Labour Library 


The publications listed below are not for 
sale by the Department of Labour. Persons 
wishing to purchase them should com- 
municate with the publishers. Publications 
listed may be borrowed by making applica- 
tion to the Librarian, Department of Labour, 
Ottawa. Students must apply through the 
library of their institution. Applications for 
loans should give the number (numeral) 
of the publication desired and the month 
in which it was listed in the LABOUR 
GAZETTE. 

List No. 181 
Annual Reports 

1. ALBERTA. PUBLIC SERVICE COM- 
MISSIONER. Annual Report for the Year 
ended December 31st, 1962. Edmonton, 
Queen’s Printer, 1963, Pp. 17. 

2. ALBERTA. WORKMEN’S COM- 
PENSATION BOARD. Forty-fifth Annual 
Report for the Year ended December 31, 
1962. Edmonton, 1963. Pp. 39. 

3. BRITISH COLUMBIA. WORK- 
MEN’S COMPENSATION BOARD. 
Forty-sixth Annual Report, Year ended 
December 31, 1962. Vancouver, 1963. 
Pp249: 

4. INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENT PRE- 
VENTION ASSOCIATION, QUEBEC. 
Annual Report, 1962. Montreal, 1963. 
Pp. 9, [9] Text in French and English. 

5. LAKE CARRIERS’ ASSOCIATION. 
Annual Report, 1962. Cleveland, 1963. 
Bpapioe. 

6. ONTARIO. CIVIL SERVICE COM- 
MISSION. Report, 1692. Toronto, 1963. 
Pps29. 
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7. SASKATCHEWAN. WORKMEN’S 
COMPENSATION BOARD. Thirty-third 
Annual Report for the Calendar Year, 1962. 
Regina, Queen’s Printer, 1963. Pp. 27. 


8. U.S. DEPARTMENT OF LABOR. 
Annual Report, 1962. Washington, GPO, 
1963. Pp. 289. 


9. U.S. FEDERAL MEDIATION AND 
CONCILIATION SERVICE. Fifteenth 
Annual Report, Fiscal Year 1962. Washing- 
ton, GPO, 1963. Pp. 60. 


Automation 


10. ELONKA, STEPHEN MICHAEL. 
Standard Instrumentation Questions and 
Answers; for Production-Processes Control, 
by Stephen Michael Elonka and Alonzo 
Ritter Parsons. New York, McGraw-Hill, 
1962. 2 volumes. 


Contents: v. 1. 
Control Systems. 


11. KENNEDY, THOMAS. Automation 
Funds and Displaced Workers. With the 
research assistance of Frank D. Plaut. 
Boston, Harvard University, Division of 
Research, Graduate School of Business 
Administration, 1962. Pp. 374. 

The author defines the term ‘automation 
fund” and explains its purpose. He outlines 
case studies of seven funds and uses them as 
a basis to analyze automation funds under 
the topics: goals, benefit programs, legal 
restrictions, and methods of financing. In sum- 
marizing his conclusions, the author makes 
some recommendations concerning the funds. 


12. McCCRACKEN, DANIEL D. A Guide 


to IBM 1401 Programming. New York, 
Wiley, c1961. Pp. 199. 


Measuring Systems. v. 2. 
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Explains the use of the IBM 1400 Series 
equipment in business data processing. Partial 
Contents: The Nature of Data Processing. 
Introduction to Computing Equipment. Coding 
Fundamentals. Symbolic Programming. Branch- 
ing. Address Modification and Loops. Miscel- 
laneous Operations. Magnetic Tape Operations. 
Random Access File Storage. Planning and 
installing a Computer Application. 

13. U.S. CONGRESS. HOUSE. COM- 
MITTEE ON EDUCATION AND LABOR. 
Impact of Automation on Employment; 
Report of the Subcommittee on Unemploy- 
ment and the Impact of Automation. 
Washington, GPO, 1961. Pp. 23. 

Report contains four recommendations: 1. 
Encouragement and assistance for unemployed 
to undertake further education; 2. Financial 
aid for States to provide for retraining of 
persons displaced from their jobs by automa- 
tion; 3. The U.S. Employment Service should 
be strengthened so it can better provide in- 
formation about employment opportunities 
throughout the U.S.; 4. Emphasis should be 
given to greater labour mobility. 


Canada at Work Broadcasts 


The following three talks were sponsored 
and published by the Department of Labour 
in Ottawa in 1963. 


14. CUSHING, GORDON. 
Management Co-operation. Pp. 4. 

The speaker, Assistant Deputy Minister of 
the federal Department of Labour, told how 
labour and management co-operate in labour- 
management committees to solve problems in 
production. 

15. McROSTIE, G. C. Winter Construc- 
tion. Pp.3. 

The speaker, a consulting engineer, pointed 
out that it is possible to carry out winter con- 
struction and suggested some projects that 
could be carried out during the winter. 


16. RANGONGO, MABELA. Reflec- 
tions on Discrimination and Personality 
Factors underlying it. Pp.7. 


The speaker, Lecturer in Social Psychology 
at St. Patrick’s College, Ottawa, discussed 
racial discrimination. 


Labour 


Commissions of Inquiry 


17 CANADA. INDUSTRIAL INQUIRY 
COMMISSION CONCERNING MAT- 
TERS RELATING TO THE DISRUPTION 
OF SHIPPING ON THE GREAT LAKES, 
THE ST. LAWRENCE RIVER SYSTEM 
AND CONNECTING WATERS. Report. 
July 1963. Ottawa, Queen’s Printer, 1963. 
2 volumes. 

Mr. Justice T. G. Norris, Commissioner. 

Commissioner appointed under the provisions 
of the Industrial Relations and Disputes In- 
vestigation Act by the Minister of Labour. 

Contents: [1] Report. [2] List of Schedules. 

The Industrial Inquiry Commission’s terms 
of reference were ‘To investigate: (1) The cir- 


cumstances leading to the disruption of shipping 
in the Great Lakes System including inter- 
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ference with the operation of the works and 
facilities of the St. Lawrence Seaway Authority. 
(2) The denial of the use of port or other 
works and facilities to vessels calling at Cana- 
dian and United States ports on the Great 
Lakes System. (3) The activities and internal 
operations of organizations of employees 
acting on behalf of the employees engaged 
in shipping and work affecting shipping 
operations in the Great Lakes System 
including, without restricting the generality 
of the foregoing, the Seafarers’ International 
Union of Canada. (4) The relationship and any 
conflict that may exist between employers or 
employers’ organizations, and employees or 
organizations of employees, in the shipping 
industry in the Great Lakes System. (5) Any 
matters incidental or relating to any of the 
foregoing matters.” 


18. CANADA. ROYAL COMMISSION 
ON GOVERNMENT ORGANIZATION. 
Report. Ottawa, Queen’s Printer, 1962-1963. 
5 volumes. 

Commissioners: J. Grant Glassco, chairman; 
J. Eugene Therrien, and Watson Sellar. 

Contents: 1. Management of the Public 
Service. 2. Supporting Services for Govern- 
ment. 3. Supporting Services for Government. 
Services for the Public. 4. Special Areas of 
Administration. 5. The Organization of the 
Government of Canada. 


Education 


19. DETERLINE, WILLIAM ALEX- 
ANDER. An Introduction to Programed 
Instruction. Englewood Cliffs, N.J., Pren- 
tice-Hall, 1962. Pp. 131. 


“This book is about devices for the presenta- 
tion of programed instruction, programs of 
instructional material, learning principles in- 
volved in programing, the underlying con- 
troversial issues, and the relationship of the 
machines, programs, and principles to exist- 
ing instructional methodology.” 


20. U.S. OFFICE OF EDUCATION. 
Holding Power and Size of High Schools, 
by Water H. Gaumnitz and Ellsworth 
Tompkins. Washington, GPO, 1950. Pp. 25. 


21... US. OFFICE .OF, EDUCATION: 
Home Economics in the Public Secondary 
Schools; a Report of a National Study [by] 
Beulah I. Coon. Washington, GPO, 1962. 
Pp; 156: 


22. U.S. OFFICE OF EDUCATION. 
Trends in financing Public Education, 1929- 
30 to 1959-60 [by] Clayton D. Hutchins 
[and] Dolores A. Steinhilber. [Washington, 
GPO, 1961] Pp. 136. 


23. U.S. OFFICE OF EDUCATION. 
Trends in Higher Education, Planning and 
Management Data, 1957-58 to 1959-60; an 
Analysis of Changes in Salaries, Tuition 
and Fees, Room and Board, by W. Robert 
Bokelman and Louis A. D’Amico. Washing- 
ton; GPO, 1961 Ppm9. 
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24. WEAVER, GILBERT GRIMES. 
Applied Teching Techniques, by Gilbert G. 
Weaver and Louis Cenci. New York, Pit- 
man /Pub. Corp., 1960. Pp. 258. 


Designed for teachers of industrial arts, 
vocational education and, technical education. 


Education, Vocational 


25. AMERICAN FEDERATION OF 
TECHNICAL ENGINEERS. Apprentice- 
ship and Training Standards for Draftsmen, 
developed and adopted by the American 
Federation of Technical Engineers and 
recognized by Bureau of Apprenticeship 
and Training. Revised 1962. Washington, 
U.S. Dept. of Labor, Bureau of Apprentice- 
ship and Training, 1963. Pp. 27. 


26. EUROPEAN PRODUCTIVITY 
AGENCY. The Professional Training of 
Teachers in Vocational Agricultural 
Schools. Project no. 6/14-IV. Paris, OEEC, 
1961, Pp..385. 


27. EUROPEAN PRODUCTIVITY 
AGENCY. Vocational Training in the 
Footwear Industry; Report, by Louis Rama. 
EPA Product No. 5/10-I. [Paris] OEEC, 
1960. Pp. 185. 


28. U.S. BUREAU OF APPRENTICE- 
SHIP AND TRAINING. JATC Hand- 
book; a Guide to Joint Management-Labor 
Area-Wide Apprenticeship and Training 
Committees. Washington, GPO, 1962. 
Posse 


29. U.S. BUREAU OF APPRENTICE- 
SHIP AND TRAINING. Sample Appren- 
ticeship Schedules covering Mechanical 
Repair and Personal Service Trades. Rev. 
ed. Washington, GPO, 1962. Pp. 119. 

Contains sample work schedules for the fol- 
lowing trades: baker, barber, beauty operator, 
butcher-meat cutter, cook, dry cleaner, spotter, 
and presser, electrical worker, furrier, jeweler, 
maintenance mechanic-repairman, musical-in- 
strument mechanic, optical technician, ortho- 
pedic-prosthetic technician, painter-and-decora- 
tor, photographer, tailor, and upholsterer. 


30. U.S. OFFICE OF EDUCATION. The 
National Defense Counseling and Guidance 
Training Institutes Program, Basic Facts. 
Washington, GPO, 1960. Pp. 9. 


31. U.S. OFFICE OF EDUCATION. 
DIVISION OF VOCATIONAL AND 
TECHNICAL EDUCATION. Mechanical 
Technology, Design and Production; a 
Suggested 2-Year Post High School Cur- 
riculum. Washington, GPO, 1962. Pp. 103. 


32. U.S. OFFICE OF EDUCATION. 
DIVISION OF VOCATIONAL EDUCA- 
TION. Determining Requirements for 
Development of Technical Abilities through 
Extension Courses. Washington, GPO, 1961. 
Pp. 14. 
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Industrial Relations 


33. CONFERENCE ON LABOR, NEW 
YORK UNIVERSITY. 14th, 1961. Proceed- 
ings. Albany, Matthew Bender & Co., 1961. 
Pp. 453. 

Conference held May 22-24, 1961. 


Some of the topics discussed are aspects of 
the Labor Management Reporting and Dis- 
closure of 1959 (the Landrum-Griffin Act), 
picketing, problems of the boycott, labour 
arbitration, aspects of automation, develop- 
ments in pension planning, etc. 


34. Labor Peace and Full Employment in 
Sweden. Stockholm, 1962. 1 volume (un- 
paged). 

A report on labour relations in Sweden by 
Ernst N. Michanek, Under-Secretary of State, 
Ministry of Labor and Social Affairs of 
Sweden; Bertil Kugelbery, Managing Director, 
Swedish Employers’ Confederation; and, Arne 
Geijer, President of the Swedish Confedera- 
tion of Trade Unions. 


35. ROBERTS, BENJAMIN CHARLES, 
Ed. Industrial Relations: Contemporary 
Problems . and Perspectives. London, 
Methuen, 1962. Pp. 288. 

Partial Contents: Trade Unions in_ the 
Political Climate. Future Trade Union Mem- 
bership. The Future Organization and Struc- 
ture of Trade Unions. The Pattern of Collec- 
tive Bargaining. Economic Policy and Union 
Activity. Public Policy and the Minister of 
Labour. 

36. SRIVASTAVA, GURSHARANLAL 
L. Collective Bargaining and _ Labour- 
Management Relations in India. With a 
forword by V.V. Giri. Allahabad, Bookland, 
1962. Pp. 407. 


37. WARNER, KENNETH OREN, Ed. 
Management Relations with Organized 
Public Employees: Theory, Policies, Pro- 
grams. Edited with a pref. and introductory 
notes by Kenneth O. Warner. Chicago, 
Public Personnel Association, 1963. Pp. yale e 

Deals with management-employee relations 


in local, state, and federal governments in the 
us: 


International Labour Organization 


38. INTERNATIONAL INSTITUTE 
FOR LABOUR STUDIES. Report for 1962. 
Geneva, 1963. Pp. 20. 


“The International Institute for Labour 
Studies was established by the International 
Labour Oragnization in March 1960 to further 
a better understanding of labour problems in 
all countries and of methods for their solu- 
tion. It seeks to do this by providing educa- 
tional facilities, arranging for discussions among 
persons with experience, encouraging and con- 
ducting research and disseminating informa- 
tion.’ This report describes activities in 1962. 


39. INTERNATIONAL LABOUR CON- 
FERENCE. 46th, GENEVA, 1962. Record 
of Proceedings. Geneva, International 
Labour Office, 1963. Pp. 940. 
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Labouring Classes 


40. BUREAU OF NATIONAL AF- 
FAIRS, WASHINGTON, D.C. Recognition 
of Service & Performance. Washington, 
1962. PD. 2: 

Information in this report is based on replies 
from 134 personnel and industrial relations 
executives. The report deals with recognition 
of long-service employees, of retired employees, 
and of employee performance. 


41. CANADA. DEPARTMENT OF 
LABOUR. ANNUITIES BRANCH. Retire- 
ment Pension Plans for Employees. Ottawa, 
Queen’s Printer, 1960. Pp. 9. 


42. FINEGAN, THOMAS ALDRICH. 
Hours of Work in the United States: A 
Cross-Sectional Analysis. Chicago, Dept. of 
Photo-duplication, University of Chicago 
Library, 1960. Microfilm copy (positive) 
of typescript. Collation of the original: 
114 p. Thesis, University of Chicago. 

“The purpose of this study is two-fold: (1) 
to formulate a theory of cross-sectional dif- 
ferentials in hours of work of adult males, and 
(2) to test this theory against selected cross- 
section data on hours for the United States. 
The analysis is confined to the ‘actual’ weekly 
hours of paid market work of adult males, 
and the theory is tested against the hours data 


of industrial and occupational cross sections 
from 1914 to 1959.” 


43. NATIONAL INDUSTRIAL CON- 
FERENCE BOARD. CANADIAN OF- 
FICE. Chart Surveys The Employment 
Challenge in the 1960’s. Montreal, 1963. 
Charts in folder. 

Consists of charts which show the employ- 


ment and unemployment situation in Canada 
in recent times. 


44. U.S. PRESIDENT’S COMMITTEE 
ON EMPLOYMENT OF THE HANDI- 
CAPPED. Jobs for the Handicapped; Pro- 
gram Guide, 1962-63. Washintgon, GPO, 
1962. Pp. 18. 


Mathematics 


45. ALLEN, ROY GEORGE DOUG- 
LAS. Mathematical Analysis for Econom- 
ists. London, Macmillan, 1962. Pp. 548. 


46. CANADA. DEPARTMENT OF 
LABOUR. CANADIAN VOCATIONAL 
TRAINING BRANCH. Examples of 
Practical Problems in Applied T rigonometry, 
Differential Calculus, Integral Calculus. 
Ottawa [n.d.] 1 volume (unpaged). 

Prepared in co-operation with the Voca- 


tional Curriculum Development Division of the 
B.C. Department of Education. 


Occupations 


47. CAMPBELL, WILLIAM GILES. 
You and Your Future Job, by William G. 
Campbell and James H. Bedford. Los 
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Angeles, Society for Occupational Research, 
Lids71944'" Pp%9368) 


48. GREAT BRITAIN. CENTRAL 
YOUTH EMPLOYMENT EXECUTIVE. 
Careers Guide; Opportunities in the Pro- 
fessions, Industry and Commerce. [Sth ed.] 
London, HMSO, 1962. Pp. 276. 

A brief description of more than 130 occupa- 
tions telling something about the work, quali- 
ties and educational qualifications required, 
training, and opportunities and prospects. 


49. U.S. INTERAGENCY ADVISORY 
COMMITTEE ON ESSENTIAL ACTIVI- 
TIES AND CRITICAL OCCUPATIONS. 
U.S. Department of Commerce List of 
Currently Essential Activities. U.S. Depart- 
ment of Labor List of Currently Critical 
Occupations. Washington, GPO, 1962. 
Rpts! 


Professions 


50. ENGINEERS JOINT COUNCIL. 
ENGINEERING MANPOWER COM- 
MISSION. Professional Income of Engi- 
neers, 1962. New York, 1963. Pp. 51. 


51. U.S. BUREAU OF EMPLOYMENT 
SECURITY. Placement of Professional Per- 
sonnel. Rev. ed. Washington, GPO, 1963. 
Paw 2: 


Science 


52. U.S. OFFICE OF EDUCATION. 
Analysis of Research in the Teaching of 
Science, July 1956-July 1957, by Ellsworth 
S. Obourn and Charles L. Koelsche. 
Washington, GPO, 1959. Pp. [46]. 


53. U.S. OFFICE OF EDUCATION. 
Science and Mathematics in Public High 
Schools, 1958, Part 1. General Facilities 
and Equipment, by Ellsworth S. Obourn. 
Washington, GPO, 1960, Pp. 70. 


This booklet is an attempt to help locate 
shortages of adequate facilities and equipment 
need for science and mathematics instruction. 


Vocational Guidance 


54. BARRY, RUTH. An Epitaph for 
Vocational Guidance: Myths, Actualities, 
Implications {by] Ruth Barry and Beverly 
Wolf. New York, Bureau of Publications, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 
1962. PD.e24.. 


The authors examined current theory and 
practice in vocational guidance and suggest some 
changes. 


55. WRENN, CHARLES GILBERT. The 
Counselor in a Changing World. Washing- 
ton, American Personnel and Guidance 
Association, 1962. Pp. 195. 
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Women 


56. MacKENZIE, NORMAN. Women in 
Australia. Melbourne, F. W. Cheshire [1962] 
Pp. 432. Appendix: The Legal Status of 
Women in Australia, by Enid Campbell, 
Senior Lecturer in Law, University of 
Sydney. p. 359-420. 

The author, a political scientist and assistant 
editor of The New Statesman, spent a year in 
Australia in 1959 and 1960 at the invitation of 
the Social Science Research Council of 


Australia to investigate the problem of the 
status of women in Australia. 


57. U.S. WOMEN’S BUREAU. 1962 
Handbook on Women Workers. Washing- 
ton, GPO, 1963. Pp. 202. 

Contains information concerning ‘women’s 
employment and occupations, the age and 
marital status of women workers, their earn- 
ings and income, their education, and State 
laws affecting the employment and the civil 
and political status of women.” 


58. WEST, MARION MADELINE. A 
Handbook for Occupational Health Nurses, 
by Marion M. West with Contributions by 
Brenda M. Slaney and H. F. Chard. [3d ed] 
London, Edward Arnold Ltd. [1962] Pp. 
£79. 


59. YUDKIN, SIMON. Working Mothers 
and Their Children; a Study for the Coun- 
cil for Children’s Welfare [by] Simon 
Yudkin and Anthea Holme. London, 
Michael Joseph, 1963. Pp. 199. 

Examines the reasons for mothers’ taking 
jobs outside the home, surveys the present 
situation, and describes the arrangements made 
for caring for the children. There is an assess- 
ment of the probable effect on individual 
children of their mothers going to work. 


Miscellaneous 


60. BENSON, ELMER B. Elementary 
Tool Design. Peoria, Ill., C.A. Bennett Co., 
1954. Pp. 224. 


61. CANADA. DEPARTMENT OF 


TRADE AND COMMERCE. INDUS- 
TRIAL PROMOTION BRANCH. How to 
run a Business. Ottawa, Queen’s Printer, 
1963. Pp. 186. Paperback edition. 

This book, prepared by business experts in 
the federal Department of Trade and Com- 
merce, deals with business laws and regulations, 
records and accounts, insurance, location, and 
uses and sources of credit, among other topics. 


62. CANADIAN TAX FOUNDATION. 
Conditional Grants and Canadian Federal- 
ism: a Study in Constitutional Adaptation, 
by Donald V. Smiley. Toronto, 1963. Pp. 72. 

An examination of “shared-cost programs” 
or “grants-in-aid” ofr “conditional grants 
(The author uses these three terms inter- 
changeably) whereby the federal Government 
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makes funds available to the provinces for pur- 
poses specified by the federal Government with 
special reference to the fields of health, wel- 
fare, transportation, resource development and 
vocational training. 


63. HARRISON, HOWARD ARMOUR. 
Realistic Economics and Today’s Problems. 
Toronto, Published for The Howard 
Armour Harrison Trust Fund by General 
Pub. Co: Itd..,°c1962. Pp,214: 


The author’s personal view on economics. 


64. INTERNATIONAL ECONOMIC 
ASSOCIATION. The Theory of Capital; 
Proceedings of a Conference held by the 
International Economic Association. By F. 
A. Lutz, Chairman of Programme Com- 
mittee, and D. C. Hague, Editor. London, 
Macmillan, 1961. Pp. 414. 


65. JACOBSON, EDMUND. You must 
relax; a Practical Methcd of reducing the 
Strains of Modern Living. [4th ed., rev. and 
enl.] New York, McGraw-Hill [1957] Pp. 
269. 


66. LOVEDAY, ROBERT. A Second 
Course in Statistics. Cambridge [Eng.] 
University Press, 1961. Pp. 155. 


67. U.S. BUREAU OF LABOR STAND- 
ARDS. Control of Electrical Shock 
Hazards. Rev. ed. Washington, GPO, 1963. 
Pp. 16. Safety in industry. Mechanical and 
physical hazards, no. 1. 


68. U.S. OFFICE OF EDUCATION. 
DIVISION OF VOCATIONAL EDUCA- 
TION. Promoting Programs of Supervisory 
Personnel Development; a Guide to win- 
ning Acceptance of Programs and a Glos- 
sary of Terms, by Earl M. Bowler. Wash- 
ington, GPO, 1960. Pp. 31. 


69. WILLIAMS, EDWIN EVERITT. 
Resources of Canadian University Librar- 
ies for Research in the Humanities and 
Social Sciences; Report of a Survey for the 
National Conference of Canadian Univer- 
sities and Colleges. Ottawa, National Con- 
ference of Canadian Universities and Col- 
leges. 1962. Pp. 87. 


70. WILSON, JOHN DOUGLAS. 
Practical House Carpentry; Simplified 
Methods for Building. New York, McGraw- 
Hill, 1957. Pp. 360. 


71. WORLD ASSEMBLY OF YOUTH. 
Rural Youth Activities, a World Survey; a 
Report and a Study on the World Survey 
of Rural Youth Organizations undertaken 
_..in Cooperation with FAO, UNESCO, 
ILO and the European Confederation of 
Agriculture ... Brussels, 1962. Pp. 94. 
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LABOUR STATISTICS 


Tables A-1 to A-3—Labour Force 


Table B-1—Labour Income 


Tables C-1 to C-6—Employment, Hours and Earnings 


Tables D-1 to D-5—Employment Service Statistics 
Tables E-1 to E-4—Unemployment Insurance 
Tables F-1 and F-2—Prices 

Tables G-1 to G-4—Strikes and Lockouts 





A—Labour Force 
TABLE A-1I—REGIONAL DISTRIBUTION, WEEK ENDED OCTOBER 19, 1963 


(estimates in thousands) 


Sourcs: DBS Labour Force Survey 





Atlantic P Prairie British 
Canada Region Quebee Ontario Region Colhnitia 
‘Dhe Wabourklorees... see ees see eee 6, 841 613 1,930 2,487 1,186 625 
Mensa tee toes e ee eee ce oe eee 4,894 458 1,391 1,741 857 447 
Womence-.). cen. csi eee 1,947 155 539 746 329 178 
Mdm] Oren rs ters aestale xe ags aterersvanetebanerare 664 68 210 211 124 51 
20-2E Vearal ces. eee eens senate 870 93 290 279 142 66 
25-44 Years ince cboasisalewioes sates 3,051 251 871 1,137 509 283 
45-04 Years: asp cadocee te see eieeeae 2,039 180 508 778 367 208 
6d-years’and OVer?. ..2.-5 eee eee 217 21 51 84 44 17 
Himployed'ssc:..<t set cee eee eas pee 6, 576 572 1,830 2,421 1,160 593 
Menii20 2.5.92 eee een eee 4,687 422 1,309 1,695 839 422 
Women: ...6 oSecsgeee ele as sacs eee 1,889 150 §21 726 321 171 
Agriculture «oi. tecshers «-castaeeeer 660 42 125 165 312 16 
Nonzagricuitures st <:cicsilenies feta 5,916 530 1,705 2,256 848 577 
PaidsWorkersitc. ote ess. dus ccee eee 5,414 475 1,569 2,074 778 518 
1 reeset tay pane 3,726 340 1,092 1,415 517 362 
Women*tct en st.Jh55,. eon eae 1,888 135 477 659 261 156 
Unemplovedsenatn cease: sce ect hae 265 41 100 66 26 32 
Mien aeso26 ice A She es tae ES 207 36 82 46 18 25 
Womens. Sacensech so ct.cas te eee 58 - 18 20 : od 
Persons not in the Labour Force......... 5,705 656 1,681 1,884 947 537 
Mem erate. otetian tee cas see 1,837 174 390 413 220 140 
Womens Seca. aaecce. semen eases 4,368 482 1,291 1,471 727 397 





* Less than 10,000. 
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TABLE A-2—AGE, SEX AND MARITAL STATUS, WEEK ENDED OCTOBER 19, 1963, 
CANADA 


(estimates in thousands) 


Sourcse: DBS Labour Force Survey 








14-19 20-64 years 65 years 
Total iin Men Wonien an oe 


persons | Married Other Married Other perequs 





Population 14 years of age and over“).,... 12,546 1,939 3,648 962 3,730 922 1,345 
a DOULMORCE Helece 1. oie emicasc.clasc/ss'esieeies 6,841 664 3,525 826 955 654 217 
FMD LOV AGERE tae atelehinle)s-4.eisreieisisis sini 09's 6,576 608 3,420 766 935 637 210 
WNEMULOVEO Sean. ceiecirtcta sie ciec selec 265 56 105 60 20 17 Ys 
INotanb a DOME LOLCe ly aoreie o cferguatsas so scaieie 5,705 1,275 123 136 2,775 268 1,128 
Participation rate®) 
1P6Se Octobe Loge esc cs caa.0 s10 00's cere» 54.5 34.2 96.6 85.9 25.6 70.9 16.1 
Septem petalece vets cei oie 7s see 54.4 33.6 96.7 86.5 25.6 70.3 15.9 
Unemployment rate®) 
HOGamMOctODe once. cao am hace esi aces 3.9 8.4 3.0 7.3 aon 2.6 = 
Sencemper al gdcie. + eecissielss cles 3.7 9.6 2.6 6.7 Me 3.0 - 


ee EEE 


@) Excludes inmates of institutions, members of the armed services, Indians living on reserves and resident of the 
Yukon and Northwest Territories. 


() The labour force as a percentage of the population 14 years of age and over. 
@) The unemployed as a percentage of the labour force. 
* Less than 10,000. 


TABLE A-3—UNEMPLOYED, WEEK ENDED OCTOBER 19, 1963 


(estimates in thousands) 
Source: DBS Labour Force Survey 
De a ee 


October September October 
1963 1963 1962 


OO eI ————————E——E——————— sas REIT: 


Motel GHeMDlOVEins one ccssciencsncesseeepicrssinemscesicincnccevenaaces epee 265 250 283 
On temporary layoff up to 30 days........--..eeereeeree ener eer eeees 12 13 16 
Without work and seeking work.............0eeeeeeserese ee reeeeeee 253 237 267 

Seeking full-time work...........20-sseeeseceeeeeeeteseeeecesees 240 227 257 
Seeking part-time WoOrk..........ceeee ee eee cece eee e nen ence ress 13 10 10 
Seeking under 1 month...........0eeseee seen reece eee c ner e setae: 96 87 92 
Seeking 1-3 months...........-seeceesrceccscesnccnceereacssecns 84 79 95 
Seeking 4-6 months............ceeeeececeeeeee secre neerecenesees 30 27 32 
Seeking more than 6 months........-.--.-seese erect eee e ees eees 43 44 48 


Fa 
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B—Labour Income 


TABLE B-1—ESTIMATES OF LABOUR INCOME, BY INDUSTRY 


Nore: Monthly and quarterly figures may not add to annual totals because of rounding. 


($ Millions) 


Sourcr: Dominion Bureau of Statistics 





SS 








Monthly Totals 


Trans- 





Quarterly Totals® 











Year and portation s inance | Supple- 
Month a Manu- Storage | Construc-| Public SEN E ee” SEL ORRS 
Mining facturing a and _ a ge tion utilities Trade eee oe (3) 
Se ment) | income 
cation () 
1958—Total.... 527 4,823 1,685 270 Wiley 307 | 2,360 4,303 727 | 16,521 
1959—Total.... poz 5,096 1,785 288 1,279 3a2' | 2,028 4,652 743 | 17,459 
1960—Total.... 560 5, 246 1,810 326 1,214 348 | 2,640 5,099 795 | 18,251 
1961—Total.... 554 5,404 1,861 285 1,224 362 | 2,740 5,596 824 | 19,068 
1962—Total.... 570 5,808 1,910 306 1,326 384 | 2,884 6,079 867 | 20,359 
1962— 
Auguste. eee 49.1 496.1 166.8 85.8 403.5 99.6 | 726.5 1 DLS Ome cosa ln ooo 
September.... 48.5 503.9 TOES Se atees a crc coil aqcts eters eillmarecete era rotevel | cuteepensen ocal  skarsreueteeracee | |eeerarrerets 1,780.5 
October....... 47.9 498.9 165.2 brescereeet ore cy owen eer ne eeetireec tee eee oer 1,764.8 
November.... 47.6 495.2 162.0 86.1 336.0 99.5 | 750.6 1,556.8 | 221.4 }1,743.0 
December..... 46.6 481.5 LOT correc « [mrs Se ete ol titra ie stascla © /lleveaieegebetancll beh aes cikoncee eborenst et ak 1,692.5 
1963— 
January..... 47.5 484.4 | iy ay a I es oe | RE hoes aes lt ads atl aio dado 1.699.4 
February 47.8 488.7 157.6 68.0 272.8 Word i) 7 AY 1,603.0 | 222.1 |1,699.8 
March...... 47.0 493.9 BG iB) Macacsscuccstenrche cl || ate atatare ret ebotel | euceon ata coer lees tote one ecu tae eee etal etete racetiee iWeras eka 
Anrily.caseee 46.7 503.2 BGT EMCO Heestho, Ge REAM leah oP | Cee een nl [heen Aer al ncaa ves etl lode Meta a 1,764.8 
May teas 48.1 514.9 WG Ce 68.6 345.0 102-5: |) 763.7 1,668.8 | 228.1 |1,807.9 
{flees coaccoe 49.2 523.0 170.0 | sewtesazc ace eeeets [eee lees leva ees teeters 1,863.0 
July Meera 49.9 509.4 pi AL al ee eee Agel Fee nde, SN Eee yt an Oh ee cates JO meee cone 1,830.6 
Augustft..... 49.7 523.0 VHB 4 le bic tate Ne roe ee Nexebokerorste oat Saeracacueree thay [teste ste an teed tee 1,870.8 
Seasonally Adjusted 
1958—Total.... 527 4,823 1,685 270 ola 307 | 2,360 4,303 (aE | MG PAL 
1959—Total.... 552 5,096 1,785 288 1,279 BR} || eps) 4,652 743 | 17,459 
1960—Total.... 560 5, 246 1,810 326 1,214 348 | 2,640 5,099 795 | 18,251 
1961—Total.... 554 5,404 1,861 285 1,224 362 | 2,740 5,596 824 | 19,068 
1962—Total.... 570 5,808 1,910 306 1,326 384 | 2,884 6,079 867 | 20,359 
1962— 
AUSUStIek 5 « 48.1 487.3 159.7 79.3 go2.0 97.0 | 724.9 1,532.4 | 218.2 |1,709.2 
September... 47.8 489.8 1S PAO ae el Dene Co [es Ot nc ec legeetah Slot c ae Acadian Be liane dina 1,712.8 
October..... 47.6 491.5 i WA al bea ated Preaek ran Pury Iniciciciee srier acl ae EASTLaTaGH les Cri ecieacAccl omen orcas: 1,722.8 
November... 47.4 494.3 160.6 74.0 334.8 99.4 | 733.6 1,558.6 | 220.4 |1, 728.7 
December.... 46.8 494.3 160: 4 |B Secd 6 tear dalle feeeds coeersroeall lS Sie eee | Rte or Raed hc rerio an A ais eel 1573021 
1963— 
January..... 48.1 499.5 164.54) [citer cavajaia oils detelere-g tells aessohauees << 4l|| aan Mee een | Cereb rete re eer neta 1,771.4 
February 48.7 500.6 164.6 77.4 348.4 99.8 VOl.7 1,615.7 | 225.4 {1,768.8 
Marche... 47.6 503.3* 164. Soi teretdacc|iasdtelttevaete-ctells aces Fe ln, RST. Ss rae eee deo 
Aprile eny. 48.6 508.7 16555:9: |: cciedrnactcralle eet bio] R55 2 EA Re da rect en eee aE eke 1,789.8 
May earns 48.0 510.7 164.7 78.7 346.7 102.7 | 763.6 1,638.2 | 227.9 |1,794.6 
Jiunewee see 48.2 508.8 1645.7 « ltlascinscocsocerberiaptetll 654, dts see arses caked | etcen. eternal eee 1,799.8 
ARM hia eee aoon 48.8 507.4 164.20 -\ .cogmescne] Aine abel Demeeee. cies] edad fcc (Caer eee eee ls cena 1,800.1 
Auguste... 48.7 514.4 170.55 |e diecnavccod. ateidtote Bitora tocol llega tego (orca Soe al | eee rere at | etree 1,826.9 


(1) Quarterly figures are entered opposite the middle of the quarter but represent quarterly totals. 
(2) Includes post office wages and salaries. 


(3) Figures in this column are for total labour income, Canada, but are not totals of the figures in the remaining 
columns of this table, as figures for labour income in Agriculture, Fishing and Trapping are not shown. 


* Revised. 
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C—Employment, Hours and Earnings 


Tables C-1 to C-3 are based on reports from employers having 15 or more employees; 
at August 1963 employers in the principal non-agricultural industries reported a total 
employment of 3,104,357. Tables C-4 and C-5 are based on reports from a somewhat 
smaller number of firms than Tables C-1 to C-3. They relate only to wage-earners for 
whom statistics of hours of work are also available whereas Tables C-1 to C-3 relate 
to salaried employees as well as to all wage-earners in the reporting firms. 


TABLE C-1—EMPLOYMENT, PAYROLLS AND WEEKLY WAGES AND SALARIES 


Source: Employment and Payrolls, DBS 


a ae ne ee 


a a a 

















Industrial Composite“) Manufacturing 
Index Numbers Index Numbers 
eee re (1949-100) Average (1949-100) Average 
Averare Weekly We Weekly 
Weekl Wages Weekl Wages 
Employ- Wa ov and Employ- Wa 5 and 
ment eat Salaries ment ae Salaries 
Salaries Salaries 
Averages 
OS (re ei ere siete cision ica ae 122.6 158.1 67.93 115.8 159.1 69.94 
LOR RRR ene eee et dette. ciens, « chcinarens Liao 163.9 70.43 109.8 WO 72.67 
TREE) ares Arestero seta. AN RSERES, eae eee eae 119.7 171.0 73.47 111.1 PAs 75.84 
OG 0 eee ee ie Me erate co Mesitietaas 118.7 176.5 75.83 109.5 177.8 78.19 
OG ren Tris ARPES oc. Stas asetat ons 118.1 181.8 78.11 108.9 183.6 80.73 
1962— 
I NRE Gactn ae OGIO OO OSD SS ORE 127.0 188.1 80.80 117.6 187.9 82.62 
Seem DER eeme te te teeta s.. vee seit. 1260 189.5 81.40 1726 190.8 83.91 
(OXGHG) GPa SORT OD dA Oe ere 125.4 189.9 RI oT 115.9 191.8 84.34 
INGVEM DEE weet ee ceee f. aecltetere: 124.3 189.8 81.53 114.7 192.3 84.55 
IWECEMIDSIe Ae wee ee ee acckere caleveltra.s 120.2 182.6 78.45 110.9 183.6 80.71 
1963— 
AIC YSUEREW SA aas < cet Oe eOIn, te I BOOS 117.8 190.6 81.80 111.6 193.5 85.09 
RED TUAT Vine ccs Oe tte wc so areittare:s fae! 192.9 82.87 122 194.2 85.41 
VAC ee ete cos Mette cress note tite URC 193.1 82.96 112.8 195.5 85.95 
FA eee chs eRe nie) avoreienetcns 119.3 194.4 83.53 WB Sof 197.2 86.72 
Mary See ete sos settlers scien nations 123.6 194.8 83.69 116.3 197.4 86.80 
URS TSRepuc ofr bis Bis CRN eI ee ee 1270 194.7 83.64 118.9 196.2 86.29 
AT Ae eel se Rs 6 Oe ARC pe eae A Meath 193.8 Sana 116.9 194.0 85.30 
IX RG Rocio 0d SOU b BO.coe ee tne aur ee 129.9 193.8 EA 119.9 194.4 85.49 





(1) Includes (1) Forestry (chiefly logging), (2) Mining (including milling), quarrying and oil wells, (3) Manufacturing, 
(4) Construction, (5) Transportation, storage and communications, (6) Public utility operation, (7) Trade, (8) Finance, 
insurance and real estate and (9) Service (mainly hotels, restaurants, laundries, dry cleaning plants, business and recrea- 
tional service). 

* Revised. 
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TABLE C-2—AREA SUMMARY OF EMPLOYMENT AND AVERAGE WEEKLY WAGES 
AND SALARIES 
(1949==100) (The latest figures are subject to revision) 
Source: Employment and Payrolls, DBS 
ee 0€0—0—0>—°%°0;};zrumM rEMMa—<_<—m 


Average Weekly Wages 


Employment Index Numbers and Salaries 





Area See ee eee 
Aug. July Aug. Aug. July Aug. 
1963 1963 1962 1963 1963 1962 
$ $ $ 
Provinces 
Newfoundland 2.2) cc ccc mt eerie ee ete ee cyoasl ways 149.3 155.4 148.1 76.56 (Oat 73.26 
Prince Edward Island. ...cca cides tices tees 150.9 153.5 161.1 59.44 58.76 56.45 
Nova Sota; rae cocci s clcarnce time teres era crtere ate 99.7 99.6 99.0 68.19 68.68 66.20 
New Brunswick soe een ret cere circ niece store crecare 112.2 109.8 110.3 67.09 68.15 65.09 
QuebeGhe cll: Socks Ree ros ide eeroarnrns te 130.3 128.4 TOT re 80.68 80.48 78.16 
Ontario eee cece 6 ee cee oles kent ae 130.2 Ali) 126.6 86.50 86.54 84.18 
Manitoba) b. eee eee. cee cae ne fe sarees: ae 118.8 118.0 117.8 78.40 78.31 76.50 
Saskatchewan eer sce. 2 ons cari cret ole ss sateen oie ae Byford 136.3 135.8 80.06 79.81 77.67 
Alberta (including Northwest Territories)........... 169.6 168.0 169.4 84.08 83.77 82.03 
British Columbia (including Yukon)................ 127.2 124.1 123.5 90.40 91.23 86.96 
Canada. eee ees en cect te 129.9 127.7 127.0 83.27 83.27 86.80 
Urban Areas 

Str John'si..ucde cet cece ata ahs ere Lee e 154.8 154.2 ae) 64.02 64.78 61.30 
Sydney) eis fees e ee es Reiterates: pote cemetepero ese a 83.0 82.9 79.3 81.75 84.81 79.65 
Healifin<.oc ccs eck ee a5 0 ols ae et te: ciel teen 124.5 124.7 124.2 70.78 70.99 68.10 
MOnetONs vis od lt See ine ne ie et te oa serge 107.1 107.0 eat 64.56 64.80 62.47 
Gang Doli’, bw. oe. ects Meco Se eee boc cra ce eee 105.7 107.0 106.2 68.42 68.68 66.16 
Chicoutimi=-Jonquierer-.b. «oasce en: qe clic 115.4 114.6 114.1 100.62 100.46 97.76 
Quebec 2). bs vReOe Sack te Sh eee oth stor teemternne cea 129.7 130.6 125.2 72.83 72.78 69.69 
Sherbrooke. Oe es a oe ees oat. eee ose 115.0 114.2 Pew 70.08 69.90 68.61 
Shawinigan. }:.2:32% 2.2.4 oes nae Oe ea se ae 106.2 106.4 88.2 89.16 92.86 87.65 
Three Rivers. coe casts fc tee eae ola et ae eaters eee 121.9 WATE Tt 120.4 78.11 75.64 74.95 
Drummond villesees. fe 25. seers es she ch oeiete aera ae 90.1 87.4 83.7 68.88 67.19 66.06 
Montréale ince ch cmon eiileo wee eee + cake Oo ctr 132.0 130.6 129.4 82.61 82.44 80.40 
Otta waa Hullo 8 eo ee eee eee tare 142.8 141.2 139.9 77.74 77.48 76.15 
KEIM @StON jos lest oe Bsa a 0 id eo ale sie he oer ae 130.4 129.3 2251 83.74 83.32 79.72 
Peterhorough..& 484 (2.221 cee ce bs ahs Oe eee 102.4 102.5 98.3 92.96 92.70 89.54 
Oshawa... 54: See ts i ee case eee cae a 156, 4 141.7 140.6 96.39 98.16 94.50 
Poronto.c.2 & see ee en ee eae 144.2 142.2 139.7 87.87 &7.61 85.12 
Hatniliton... 0. Sates. ccckobec ce eit sive te aie etter era Alea 119.1 114.5 91.84 92.48 90.75 
St; Catherines tee. ccsec orate setbtcse ace ote c Mere es 118.5 107.0 115.6 93.67 95.52 92.32 
Nispara Walls; Shree. 5.ccco. areas cts « Aeneacim ae 113.2 Liv2 114.9 77.50 77.65 77.32 
Brantiord.: 2. Ree aan be ete ee ai hss So ee rears O2e2 89.3 85.8 79.80 80.83 74.85 
Gite ph ee re arene cen cee yeine sess ae ee ene iets 132.5 129.8 128.2 78.43 76.16 76.73 
eT rede gee ele SNe ee gt ge eR > hh re el hah SR 124.9 122.8 Gar 74.92 74.78 72.69 
Kateheners: fot. 20) Rene ee, ihe ieee. aera 144.1 142.0 133.4 T1632 77.78 iro 
Suc bary Ann eee ea he ott a eth hae Br ARN nee a 125.9 126.6 144.4 94.91 95.28 92.37 
"Pammins* © 200 Seu, AGA), SERS AAP a, ee 89.7 90.4 90.8 72.96 75.61 73.26 
OMG OTe, oe ee ne tke eee eo: oe ee 145.1 144.1 138.0 79.93 79.91 (EBA E! 
SATIN Ss coco lee ee ea ns See 138.6 135.8 129.5 106.63 109.16 103.83 
Winsor onc as ee ene Se hee ak eee ee 79.8 65.4 75.0 92.74 92.09 90.09 
Sault Ste. Manic aie wende omer es nes ponents cae sme 157,8 157,9 153.8 108. 84 106.38 102.38 
Fort William—Port Arb Unsee sancte. Cattoee Gree Ce 117.6 bse 113.8 82.33 83.77 81.70 
Winnipeg 20 pe qe tee ie to anes eee 117.4 116.5 115.0 74.80 74.62 73.00 
Regina ooo 545 ct ok ertren kan cals atten eed ee eT tase 153.4 147.3 78.43 78.29 76.17 
asia toonmtact cc ticrs eae Ace SER eee eee 151.3 153.6 146.4 74.53 73.64 72.07 
Edmonton Bere sas ee nee o/ Somer eg teace susie: Ma ee 2ieen 21252 PAR 79.28 79.33 UhaT? 
Galgary BE arr SERENE Serie eR ct NS REECE Mistacehe 186.6 186.8 186.2 83.60 83.45 81.52 
Vancouver SSS SE Ce OPA Acie aie eae SERA BRAG | Mtoe 6 ot ide 124.0 PAN? 119.7 89.09 89.30 85.36 
WittOriaivs. {chemin Maan men as serene eee Fs eo eae OPI 121.8 T22ne 83.12 83.81 79.13 
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TABLE C-3—INDUSTRY SUMMARY OF EMPLOYMENT AND AVERAGE WEEKLY 
WAGES AND SALARIES 


(1949==100) (The latest figures are subject to revision) 
Source: Employment and Payrolls, DBS 
Nore: Information for other industries is given in Employment and Payrolls 














Employment Average Weekly Wages 
ney and Salaries 
Aug. July Aug. Aug. Jul Aug. 
1963 1963 1962 1963 1963 1962 
iNT oer oo aie NERS Hor SUNS Ua DIDO GE OnIOSSIO CORO 117.9 118.0 120.7 101 73 i ; ; 

NMR eet A. Boe scien bien aves od: 130,7 130,6 | 136,2 | 102,44 108 47 100,17 
Gold coke OS lee eanabere ae 66.5 67.4 69.9 81.82 83.73 81.57 
teh estes, MAE OO HOOGe oct Gn an COUmm co oa ero oe 190.3 189.4 197.8 109.14 110.00 106.28 
HEIL. amc 450.48. 0cla 5 Ubi ab COTO IDG (icteric O1rd 82.0 83.0 82.9 107.76 108.29 102.99 
foe an aren Ueda so Grn GOB eG ca a akeon oe 38.7 38.7 Sued. 80.78 82.09 75.58 
GIPATOMEATUTAL PAB). ars cereisercn. es ciale eo crysis sole aime 258.8 264.0 276.8 124.20 123.94 118.75 
INicarrern cules MeN ceyease jevetn nev lolelO.ox0 S.0)ese.0:0 olwletorerers Speys.* 165.2 163.9 161.6 90.43 88.91 84.72 
Manufacturing.................--2seec eee essen ees 119.9 116.9 117.6 85.49 85.30 82.62 
Durable goods. .......2.---ce ccs c cece cere st eseeces 123.0 119.9 119.5 92.34 91.89 89.49 
iceedarable Pods...) <s's ciews oe soos 2 -ee ey, 117.3 114.5 116.0 79.47 79.52 76.69 
TOG ander raver APL ASMA AT aes 133.0 125.5 134.5 72.31 73.92 69.88 
Ste AUC ERM Ghai anki gpuninanetes 138.6 138.9 137.9 85.10 85.44 82.49 
Canned and preserved fruit and vegetables....... 197.0 153.9 221.8 53.02 57.34 54.06 
He NV ertncts oS cc acc valy a evans odnes 95.0 94.9 99.9 83.80 83. 66 82.48 
Bread and other bakery products. ........-..+++- face | fila: | a1a.g- | 7aiia- | 172-aae et e020 
Distilled andiwialt WQUOTE .c...0.2.+. geass eee 98.8 98.6 07.5 | 105.39 | 106.87 | 101.40 
Tobacco and tobacco products........-.-+++ee++e+: 80.7 80.0 81.1 89.27 90.12 86. 72 
NaS ASS cok Se ee ee eer be 111.5 111.1 108.4 88.90 87.78 85.92 
eS STA Oe A en een Ee 89.7 87.9 99.4 | 58.58 | 56.80 | 56.38 
Boots and shoes (except rubber)........---+--++: 95.2 93.9 96.6 57.24 55.33 54.31 
Other leather products......--...--000ee000000 79.8 77.1 76.3 | 61.47 | 60.05 | 61.11 
Textile products (except clothing).........--.++--+- 86.0 84.6 82.8 69.04 67.09 66.71 
Cotton yarn and broad woven goods.........---- 75.2 73.5 74.6 65.65 62.87 63.39 
Woollen goods. ..........sceeesecccereecresccces 66.0 65.0 63.7 63.52 62.76 62. 79 
Synthetic textiles and silk.............c2+eeseee 98.9 98.1 92.8 76.36 73.84 72.93 
Giotiine (eextile.and fur)... 2.26. .0cseireeceses sees 96.7 93.7 95.4 55.22 53.12 52.71 
Men’s clothing. ..6:2- 5.50. cs reece r eee esse er cre 101.0 97.7 98.6 53.86 51.41 50.92 
Women’s clothing............cesssesseeccssrones 105.8 99.9 103.5 67.75 55.28 55.02 
TGC OOGS eee csigare sate sierei-ler« OY Sea ascetics mate 73.6 74.8 75.3 53.96 52.52 52.20 
Wood products........2 01. cc ccee cect ewes rene senes 117.2 117.4 114.6 74.66 73.63 71.20 
Saw and planing mills........-.+-+-+eeeeeeee eee 121.8 123.0 118.2 76.21 75.53 72.30 
CITING UT er ete ecco folalc! oc cnet piel s wrorelsloreia ais ier cima 123.1 120.7 120.1 73.45 71.55 71.22 
Other wood products........---++e+eeseerereeees 82.9 82.5 85.7 66.59 65.16 63.46 
Paper products. :.......-2ccsece eters tec e cee steee 132541 131.8 131.3 101.36 101.30 97.84 
Pulp and paper mills.......---.-+-eeeeeeeereeees 132.9 133.3 132.6 108. 82 108.51 105.13 
Other paper PTOducts........ 02ers recesses eeeeee 130.0 128.4 128.1 83.04 83.36 79.75 
Printing, publishing and allied industries..........- 126.4 126.4 125.7 93.59 92.88 90. 82 
Tron and steel products..........--+seeeeererr rene 116.8 116.5 112.9 97.84 97.60 95.30 
Agricultural implements. ........--++++sseerrrres 69.2 69.9 55.0 100.67 103.07 97.55 
Fabricated and structural steel.........----++++++> 151.6 149.5 164.4 98.88 100.17 95.41 
Hardware and tools.......--.--seeeseeee etree 116.7 116.3 109.9 85.28 85.09 83.51 
Heating and cooking appliances......--.-++++++++> 106.7 104.6 110.2 84.27 84.48 81.90 
fh 2ai tye oh 04 eg ee Oe ee a 102.9 102.1 97.3 93.96 92.62 90.61 
Machinery, industrial machinery.......----++++- 136.4 137.4 129.5 92.91 92.46 91.18 
Primary iron and steel.......-.--+++seeessr reese 135.0 134.9 130.2 112257 112.87 109.35 
Sheet metal products. ......2..-sccsee sores se eee- 124.1 12259 126.6 96.45 95.93 97.38 
Wire and wire products........--+++s++esrerreeee 116.5 Wifes 111.2 98.43 96.40 94.96 
Transportation equipment.....-.---++s5seeertree es 109.3 96.5 105.9 98.29 98.41 94,15 
AurGrattandl PALUSs 2.5 -.-siasie man - ool eo eiatess onto 228.7 223.4 250.2 102.09 100.69 97.38 
Wotor Viebicles:. 5. G25. 6c. sae seers ecw ee es tare 105.7 63.0 86.2 111.80 124.38 109.69 
Motor vehicle parts and accessories.......------- 127-5 111.5 111.4 95.33 93.14 93.16 
Railroad and rolling stock equipment........---- 56,0 54.2 56.5 85.90 87.53 84.47 
es 130.3 130.3 97.85 98.05 94,29 
Aluminum products........--.:ssseereessesteee: 149.1 148.3 148.5 93.54 94.7 92.53 
Brass and copper products.....----+++++sssres0e- Lg S7 111.6 105.4 94.56 93.76 90.81 
Smelting and refining........---+e+ssserr rrr 142.1 142.6 146.7 107.72 107.65 102.23 
Electrical apparatus and supplies........-.+-++++++> 156.6 154.9 151.5 90.91 90.83 89.20 
Heavy electrical machinery.....---+-++++-5007 7 117.6 116.6 111.6 97.70 98.68 97.24 
Telecommunication equipment.....--.+---+++++> 283 ,9 279.9 275.9 87.45 87.00 86.55 
Non-metallic mineral products.....---++-+-++++++: 158.7 160.1 150.3 92.04 91.14 89.32 
Clawproducts.. sci. do men span cene eae ae 92.0 90.3 98.5 80.48 81.53 79.63 
Glass and glass products......---+-++s5sssrrttte 174.6 181.2 130.7 86.73 85.43 84.67 
144.1 145.4 143.2 125.96 125.69 120.87 


Products of petroleum and coal.......---+++++++5+> : : : ‘ 
Petroleum refining and products......----++++++- 146.1 147.4 145.1 127.12 126.88 122.16 


Chemical products: ....6..-----00cete cepts 137.9 138.3 133.0 100.83 101.28 98.00 
Medicinal and pharmaceutical preparations. ....- 126.0 125.5 122.7 90.00 90.39 86.28 
Acids, akalis and salts.......------+srstssttttt 163.4 165.5 146.1 110.19 112.46 110.25 
Other chemical products.....----.--:2+srttctte 134.9 135.1 132.26 100.55 100. 47 97.61 
Miscellaneous manufacturing industries.......------ 156.4 152.3 149.0 1D.22 74.96 73.03 
Goustriuction ee ee ee 14.4 138.8 146.0 91.63 91.43 88.59 
Building and general engineering.....-++++++++-++"° 138.8 135.8 141.4 98.80 97.73 94.75 
Highways, bridges and streets...-----+++ss0r000 150.9 143.8 153.6 80.81 81.64 77.58 
Electric and motor transportation........----+-+>- 146.4 146.2 142.2 89.70 87.85 86.84 
pr viceeye II ot AsaTa Tee ee Rs «ae has ee ets eRe 179.5 176.6 167.4 58.42 58.34 56.84 
Hotels and restaurants.....-.--sssssesscr reser 154.9 154.6 145.0 44.64 44,54 42.99 
Laundries and dry cleaning plants....-.+++++++*+*> 141.3 141.3 134.4 52.55 51.61 49.87 
Industrial composite 129.9 127.7 127.0 83.27 83.27 80.89 
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TABLE C-4—HOURS AND EARNINGS IN MANUFACTURING, BY PROVINCE 
(Hourly Rated Wage-Earners) 
Source: Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings DBS 
Norte: Information on hours and earnings by cities is obtainable from Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings, DBS 


(The latest figures are subject to revision) 











Average Hours Worked Average Hourly Earnings* 
August July August August July August 

1963 1963 1962 1963 1963 1962 

$ $ $ 
Newfoundland steaacd) netees ae ee betes aE 7 41.2 39.7 1.72 1.54 1.61 
Noid Scotidaereer «staceneet nes she Res: 40.7 41.2 41.0 1.64 1.65 1.60 
New sBrunswickers casei e merce 40.5 42.0 cS Url 1.57 1.60 1.53 
Quebee sé cras/Ste dale ote: Be ec or Oa CRE 42.0 41.3 42.0 1.75 eo 1.68 
Ontario’ «420 Bieta. eae eee oe Dc 40.9 40.9 41.1 2.03 2.02 1.95 
Manitoba} 26tee Be ocd 2c ROCRRs ooh Re eee 40.2 40.2 40.2 1.80 1.82 1.75 
Saskatchewar. 22... caress eed 39.0 39.2 38. 4 2.02 2.03 1.96 
Alberta (includes Northwest Territories)| —40.1 39.5 40.2 2.01 2.02 1.96 

British Columbia (includes Yukon Ter- 

TLCOLY) - Be aee coo ac be pes seh Seon 37.4 37.7 37.3 2.34 2.36 2.27 





“Includes shift differential, premium pay for overtime, pay for paid holidays, pay for paid sick leave if paid through 
payroll but not if paid under insurance plan, incentive bonus but not annual bonus. 


TABLE C-6—EARNINGS AND HOURS OF HOURLY RATED 
WAGE EARNERS IN MANUFACTURING 


Source: Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings, DBS 
ao»eaoquqaqew—“ennana=g#=a=<$w»"n@wCwO0—0MNNNNSSSSSSSSSSsS.SSSS 


Index Number of 


Average Weekly 
: Hours Average Average mae 
Period Worked | Weekly | Weekly Wages (1949100) 


Per Week | Earnings Wages 








Current 1949 
Dollars Dollars 
$ $ 

Monthiyeaverages]| 959 see... ee) a ee 40.2 1.66 66.77 160.0 We Sel 

Monthiy Average: 1959. Gea. dsc Sa bie. cali cht hes. 40.7 WEP4 70.16 168.1 132.8 

Monthly: A-verage.1960. aya. eee oe ee 40.4 1.78 71.96 ie2e4 134.5 

Monthly Average 1061 sae ae... 4. Boeke ke eee 40.6 1.83 (Asan Vii!) Ve tent 

Monthiv-Average 1962. a ee. 4. Oe ke ee 40.7 1.88 Ui 183.4 140.1 

Last Pay Period in: 

1962 SAacust: PR Pee. 6 Oem. FOE. bos, wee clk ee 41.0 1.86 ged 182.5 139.3 
meptem bere ns 4 A Ae de RE egg 41.4 1.88 EOL 185.9 141.4 
Octobere.he. =), D9 Ae... doe, ee OR as ee. 41.3 1.89 77.96 186.8 141.6 
INO Vemiberths: cae dios 4: ae eee 41.2 1.90 78.09 187.1 141.8 
December S¥ec.b. See a. 4 eB oe ee 37.3 1.94 72.34 173.3 131.3 

1963 January SOR COPTER Sages Cis. Seen eens oo ee ie gee ae 40.7 1.92 78.26 187.5 141.9 
Bebruanyy et. sb ce. Se). de eee 40.7 1.93 78.45 187.9 142.3 
Maren Be OPP 6. IE: «head BE dua oksch BAL cn 40.9 1.93 79.01 189.3 143.1 
NDrilh, BO ee eee. BE oh RE eee. 41.0 1.95 80.05 191.8 145.0 
May). ee Ro I wo oe o Bie BOS cc 41.2 1.95 80.25 192.3 144.8 
UNO Ree ck RA, Pid: ova de BNR on de RA 40.9 1.94 79.64 190.8 142.9 
TLV Sette ke: IEE oh DARI ae ee 40.7 1.93 78.38 187.8 140.2 
US USt TAOS sch ca Bic ce ae Lee 40.9 1.93 78.86 188.9 141.6 

a de 


Nore:—The index of average weekly wages in 1949 dollars is computed by dividing the index of average weekly 
Wages in current dollars by the Consumer Price Index. For a more complete statement of uses and limitations of the 
adjusted figures see Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings. 


*Revised. 
tPreliminary. 
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TABLE C-5—HOURS AND EARNINGS, BY INDUSTRY 
(Hourly Rated Wage-Earners) 
Source: Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings, DBS 
(The latest figures are subject to revision) 



























































Average Weekly Average Hourly Average Weekly 
Hours Earnings Wages 
Industry = ——_— 
Aug. | July | Aug. | Aug. | July , Aug. | Aug. July | Aug. 
1963 1963 1962 1963 1963 1962 1963 1963 1962 
No. No. No. $ $ $ $ $ $ 
Mininitecsre oo oe ee reo one ences wens 41.8 | 42.4 | 41.8 | 2.24 | 2.24 | 2.18 | 93.55 | 94.91 | 91.27 
Ue el LinwibhiyoNs oo saocs paehe oud ance dod ouDer ar 41.5 42.1 42.1 2.32 2,00 2.26 | 96.33 | 98.00 95.13 
CLOG | rosicacnese duet cea Reacm city ee ee ee 42.3} 43.0| 43.3 | 1.78] 1.80 | 1.75 | 75.30 | 77.63 | 75.92 
there tile cg sae SA ioe cies oaieibiare date veut 41.3 41.8 41.7 2.51 2.52 2.45 1103.81 |105.44 | 101.99 
TENG Saas 6 Gn SSSR Oe CR er tee 41.6 | 42.7| 39.6} 2.11 | 2.09 | 2.10 | 87.87 | 89.43 | 83.35 
GOal oes cote eit cde sense seener ne nce cess 42.3} 43.9 | 39.8] 1.86] 1.83 | 1.83 | 78.78 | 80.42 | 73.05 
@ilandnaturaligases: sees eesen esis cc 40.5 | 40.8 | 39.3] 2.54] 2.55 | 2.52 1103.05 |104.05 | 98.89 
iSfomaeenell, A Vase ee chat er On be Reece Marae 43.2 | 43.2 | 43.1] 2.05 | 2.05] 1.94 | 88.54 | 88.50 | 83.52 
PLANUACUULIN Gere eee eee ie ore tess 40.9 | 40.7 | 41.0] 1.93 | 1.93 | 1.86 | 78.96 | 78.38 | 76.17 
Mutable wOOUS whtaase soca Sea es ao Heres sees 41.3 | 41.2 | 41.4] 2.10 | 2.08] 2.03 | 86.60 | 85,86 | 83,87 
Non-durable goods. .........-+-+.++++eseee00: 40.6 | -40.2 | 40.7 | 1677) 1.78 deo 1.70 | 71.80. | 71259" | 69.25 
Moo cdean Qube vera ges sete ite ecteterel rer sie1alelsieisver <1 40.1 1940.9) 40588) Ios 1.64 | 1.55 | 65.46 | 67.02 | 63.25 
Mien tr prOoGUuCts eres isi veesiage'e o> = elelane au 41.1 41.3 40.5 1.98 1.98 1.92 | 81.41 | 81.80 78.06 
Canned and preserved fruits and vegetables.| 39.2 | 39.1 | 42.6] 1.22 | 1.27) 1.16 47.79 | 49.69 | 49.36 
Grain producisenee seater: 5 + ori eas AD Saaz aay eal eet | alistets: 1.83 | 78.81 | 78.83 | 76.47 
Bread and other bakery DLOGUCLSIee ree tee ANG Meee (aime ero ml melee: e163 1.54 | 67.70 | 68.21 | 63.98 
Distilled liquors............-.++-0eeseeee: 40.6 | 40.1 | 41.4} 2.23) 2.29 | 2.15 | 90.37 | 91.857)" 89.01 
IMatltaliqhuorsee arrss ss aris ia ecrcs ciesiets ees = 40.11 40.6 | 39.7 | 2.43] 2.43 | 2.34) 97.47 | 98.88 | 92.74 
Tobacco and tobacco products............-.-- 37.8 | 38.6| 40.2] 2.20| 2.18 | 2.01 | 82.96 | 84.25 | 80.77 
ib De rspLOGUCES caneninle + iaciere eisee 6 = oleic oipi 41.7 40.9 41.6 1.99 1.99 1.91 | 82.84 | 81.52 79.42 
Meat Mer pro CUGtS mpi siel ae) ofeletere ele! -18iel secs eet 40.5 39.3 40.9 1.32 ge! 1.27 | 53.64 | 51.62 52.00 
Boots and shoes (except rubber)..........-. 41.1 39.9 40.9 1.28 1.28 1.22 | 52.68 | 50.88 } 50.03 
Ofherleather productsisn ssa > celine 39.4] 38.0| 40.7 | 1.42 | 1.40] 1.39 | 55.78 | 53.30 | 56.58 
Textile products (except clothing)............. AUR SA Dal AQ eOule kee 1.46 | 1.42 | 62.54 | 60.02 | 60.52 
Cotton yarn and broad woven goods........ 41.3 | 39.5| 40.8| 1.49] 1.47 | 1.46 | 61.60 | 58.15 | 59.49 
WioollentgoodSanen s+ s1<awms sae. es oomier ofan - 42.6| 41.9 | 43.6 | 1.36 | 1.35] 1.32 | 57.96 | 56.62 | 57.68 
Synthetic textiles and silk.............-.-. 43.6 | 42.0| 43.8 | 1.59 | 1.57] 1.51 | 69.25 | 65.86 | 66.07 
louninonitex tle ma nGkUl) presi cteste elaine S003 mol cin mole 1.28 | 1.26] 1.23 | 50.44 | 47.67 | 47.88 
Dienst) bin iran, svete tere creraneoroverseorercrorererensiorare 39.2 | 37.4| 38.7 | 1.27 | 1.25 | 1.21 | 49.92 | 46.88 | 46.70 
IWioimMenvaTClOUniNn@ es ecer sles cies oe cient ass Brey || GA |) SiGe 141 1.38 1.33 | 52.91 | 49.56 49.99 
VeGi048 (LOVOO toc an accion SeemOUUR ocoeae oNeeG 42.0 | 40.7 | 41.9 | 1.18] 1.17] 1.14] 49.35 | 47.65 | 47.63 
BU GOceDLOGUC USM tn city ate ieee ies seins) Al Galea ded aed Se ee 2) eect 12564 We 7d)460 | 70s 68.01 
Saw and planing mills....................-- 40.4 | 40.4) 40.5 | 1.83 1.82 1,73 | 7os9L | 73.86) | 710216 
IT CULG Me ere oaks Stine es arene es 43.9 | 42.6 | 43.6| 1.57] 1.56] 1.52 | 68.79 | 66.22 66.26 
Other wood products eewecs cere iererecs lel 42.9| 42.2| 42.4] 1.44] 1.42] 1.38 | 61.79 | 59.79 58.67 
Paper Products, .4..c2e ua see yee nse ee eeman 41.7 | 41.8| 41.4 | 2.30] 2.29 | 2.24 | 95.71 | 95.82 | 92.56 
Pulptandipaper walllgecen.se sees sei 41.6 41.7 41.3 2.47 2.46 2.41 |102.87 |102.80 99.48 
Other paper’products..-...-....-....--+-+:- 41.8 | 42.0 Ade 7 1.82 182 1277 er Galo an Onand 73.67 
Printing, publishing and allied industries...... 38.6 | 38.3 38.7 2.41 9.40 | 2.32 | 93.01 | 91.94 89.66 
*Iron and steel products.....-.-.....-2-.00.--»- 41.3.| 41.4 | 41.51] 92626 | 2.25 0 2.19 |,038:29 93.12 | 90.84 
Agricultural implements................++-- 40.3 | 41.0 | 41.0] 2.32] 2.34] 2.14 | 93.60 | 96.12 87.73 
Fabricated and structural steel............. 41.1 41.5] 41.4] 2.21 Ole 214 90298 Gl con mesoO 
llarciweare aud! toOlse perce ees epi sleek 4293) 40-7) 42.9) 1.87 1287 | * 1:80 79208") 79.94 77.36 
Heating and cooking appliances........-.-.-- 40.6 | 40.2 | 41.5 1.90 | 1.89 1.84 | 77.26 | 76.01 76.61 
{RON GHSHIVEL sosuo pd onanarcosgbandsoosDodes 42.1 41.8 |. 42.0 | 2:13} 2.18 | 2.07 | 89.69 |°88.87 Sed 
Machinery, industrial............----+--++- 41.6 | 41.5 | 41.8] 2.10] 2.10} 2.05 | 87.33 87.43 | 85.56 
Primary iron and steel.........--..--++-++: AQ Loy le all 40.0 | 2.70 | 2.67 | 2.62 |108.82 |109.73 | 104.71 
Sheet metal products...........------+-+++> 69. 14078] AB OMRSI TP A peeis Ob 9+ 0s 94.88 
Wire and wire products.........-.+----++++> 42.9.) 44.9.) pal, 7a eee 2. eRe ea. I7 || Dae Te 91.16 | 90.36 
*Transportation equipment......-....-+-++--+- 40.6 40.6 | 40.7 eal 9993 | 2.18 | 92.05, || 90.66 88.84 
 Miebantaaiel epheuet egmoGeonoee neobo goede ase 41.5 | 40.6 | 40.8] 2.23 | 2.28 | 2.16 | 92.65 | 90 58 | 88.18 
Mataunvebiclosmeer ear iice tues aie r. 40.4 | 43.8 | 40.9 | 2.55 | 2.57] 2.44 |103.14 |112 43 | 99.88 
Motor vehicle parts and accessories.......-. 41.3 | 40.3 | 41.1] 2.18 | 2.13] 2.11 | 90.06 | 85 97 | 86.86 
Railroad and rolling stock equipment....... 38°71 39.6 | 39.5 | 2.17 | 2.17] 2.08 | 84.12 85.77 | 82.32 
Shipbuilding and repairing.........-.--++++- 41.1 £0 et eae Po ae ree 20 £22 19h OL sae Oley 89.90 
*Non-ferrous metal products........---+++++++ 40.9 | 41.0 | 40.4] 2.24] 2.24) 2.17 | 91 55 | 91.83 87.82 
Aluminum products....-¢.. s2-.g4-----+ +> 41.3| 41.8 | 42.5] 2.01] 2.02} 1.93 | 83.02 84.43 | 81.89 
Brass and copper products.......---.-+-+++- 42.3 42.2 41.8 | 2.14] 2.12 2.06 | 90.60 | 89.37 86.17 
Smelting and refining.......-.--.-+-++++++- 40.4 | 40.5.| 39.3 | 2.50) 2.50] 2.48 101.08 |101.26 | 95.65 
*Flectrical apparatus and supplies..........---- 40.6 | 40.6 | 41.0] 1.94) 1.95] 1.91 F3e9l | 7OsLOM 18228 
Heavy electrical machinery and equipment. 40.3) AU. 0, 41.4) 2.18 1 2518 | 92.44 88.02 | 89.31 88. 46 
Telecommunication equipment.........---. 40.4| 40.1 | 40.7] 1.74] 1.73 | 1.73 | 70.20 69.45 | 70.41 
Refrigerators, vacuum cleaners and appli- 

CCRT cate Ay es eteloters Sieve s aisvada iar 40.4 | 40.9 | 40.0] 2.00 | 2.02 | 1.94 | 80.87 82047 |) 77.69 
\fitacnisli els. 4,..ceneocpaeo goo ccenoanns 41.9 | 43.2| 42.1 | 2.19) 2.21 | 2.13 | 91.78 95.19 | 89.57 
Miscellaneous electrical products........---: 40.7) 99.9.) 41.0'| 2.88 1.84 1.81 | 74.83 | 73.58 | 74.10 

*Non-metallic mineral products..........-----> Ag 7 | aAsese aoe GS mene 1.92 | 86.66 | 85.59 | 84.44 
Clay products.. ies. .s00s 5+ mae: nae seen gong AiG |) 41 Gra | TOP ETO tats Vere 02 74.96 | 76.00 
Glass and glass products.........----+++++:: 40.9 | 40.4| 40.4] 1.99} 1.98] 1.90 81.44 | 80.06 | 76.57 

Products of petroleum and coal........-.----- Hig |} 42, Pal. 7 | 2. 272. | 2.65 113.58 114.27 | 110.56 
Chemical products.........--+seseseeeeegeeee 40.2 | 40.8| 40.8| 2.18] 2.18] 2.08 | 87.68 89.10 | 84.87 
Medicinal and pharmaceutical preparations.| 39.4 sO (i 39.9 1.70 1.70 1.62-| 67.11 | 67.56 64.62 
Acide, alkalis and salts.........--.++++++++> 39.8 | 40.3 | 40.6] 2.52 | 2.52 | 2.40 OV ay’ U0) Ween he) 
Miscellaneous manufacturing industries........ 41.5 | 41.0] 41.6] 1.59 | 1.59 | 1.53 | 65.97 | 65.27 63.64 
Professional and scientific equipment....... 40.3 40.0} 40.1 OT 1.96 Te SGuln toeole cones 74.48 
Construction.........---..---2:s cece etree: 42.2 | 42.4 | 42.6 | 2.12 | 2.11 | 2.05 89.64 | 89.51 | 87.19 
Building and general engineering......----+++: 46 | 41.3 | 42.0 | 2.38 rar a0) as cate 63 | 95.20 | 94.04 
Highways, bridges and streets.....-----++++: ie rae iL ; : c ; BS ae ie - us u care 

tations cee: ° : - 3 c ‘ 5 5 - 

pee aes a : oe Sop oe y : . Nene eee 38.4 | 38.4 | 38.4] 1.13 | 1.12) 1.09 43.44 | 43.14 | 41.89 
Hotels and restaurants........-.++++eeeeeree: 98 2| 38.4| 38.2| 1.09| 1.08] 1.04 41.54 | 41.49 | 39.82 


Laundries and dry cleaning plants....-.....-- 40.6 
*Durable manufactured goods industries. 
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D—National Employment Service Statistics 


Statistics presented in the following tables relate to registrations for employment and 
vacancies notified by employers at NES offices. These data are derived from reports 
prepared in National Employment Service offices and processed in the Unemployment 
Insurance Section, DBS. See also Technical Note, page 652, July issue. 


TABLE D-1—UNFILLED VACANCIES AND REGISTRATIONS FOR EMPLOYMENT 


(Sourcg: National Employment Service, Unemployment Insurance Commission) 











Unfilled Vacancies* Registrations for Employment 
Period | 
Male Female Total Male Female Total 
End of: 
October LQ5S. teak: Rie en 7,319 9, 552 16, 871 255, 451 115,711 371, 162 
October NOH Ore tele si cot ttls store Shake 11,997 13,013 25,010 195, 816 107, 407 303, 223 
October 1960S. Feet Be he AD OF 11,944 10, 866 22,810 281, 484 124, 255 405, 739 
October TOG Use dete ish cette eres 12, 936 14,979 27,915 249, 228 107,697 356, 925 
October 1OG2 8... ens 8.cick Gee tee ee 20, 137 17,399 37, 536 232,316 105, 488 337, 804 
November! 1G62ih. semrec tc. dee tats 22,077 19,204 41,281 328, 801 127,955 456,756 
Decembers LO62e a mae kena aoe 14,281 13,638 27,919 473,575 137, 429 611,004 
January 1963.5 kesh patie ee Ace 13,419 12,532 25,951 579, 205 163, 880 743,085 
February» 1968s. dein ei citeeiagssrelers 13, 412 13,930 27,342 591, 207 163, 864 189, 071 
March 1963 cates Oe ete tole ope 16,085 16, 459 32,544 584, 889 158, 307 743,196 
April NO GS tases sents Bete OE ech 24,675 20, 458 45,133 502,327 149,907 652, 234 
May WOGSS. Secs aco ati ces aes 22,865 21,723 44,588 341, 869 130,084 471,953 
June LG OS Aree tan euee ene oer 23,20 21,726 44,997 261,541 127,631 389,172 
July LOGS Ae se 5.2 soe eta cates 22,720 19,096 41,816 241,035 122,350 363, 385 
August 1963 Sern oe «5 eee eicielae 25,610 23.933 49,543 208, 509 106, 482 314,991 
September! 19630) see sees eee ee wees 24, 950 22,037 46, 987 187,793 99, 162 286,955 
October 1963) Stns. hae des 24,227 20, 923 45,150 219,949 106,320 326, 269 


() Latest figures subject to revision. 
Current Vacancies only. Deferred Vacancies are excluded. 


TABLE D-2—REGISTRATIONS RECEIVED, VACANCIES NOTIFIED AND 
PLACEMENTS EFFECTED DURING YEAR 1958-1962 AND DURING 
MONTH SEPTEMBER 1962-SEPTEMBER 1963 


(Sourcs: National Employment Service, Unemployment Insurance Commission) 


Registrations Received Vacancies Notified Placements Effected 
Year and Month Fc ee te 
Male Female Male Female Male Female 
1959—Vear.ii.iscsscescseses 2,753,997 1,037,536 753,904 421,927 661, 872 324,201 
1960—V ear ect tse testes <2 3,046,572 1,107,427 724,098 404,824 641, 872 316, 428 
196) — Viearieeee (ieestee 4 scies's 3,125,195 1,106,790 836,534 469,119 748,790 371,072 
1962— Year son... ase sence enres 3,177,423 1,171,111 1,010,365 544,795 897,285 438,471 
1962—September............ 220,755 98,476 96,217 50,615 91,653 42,692 
1962—October..............- 272,614 103, 871 101, 603 45,949 89,619 38, 324 
November... <..0<.-<.. 321,696 113,014 86, 859 43, 840 74,957 33, 481 
December............ 338, 121 94,533 58,253 40,470 57,541 39,613 
1963 —January..i.cc.c00<sse04 331,104 111,102 56, 086 35, 963 46, 669 28,117 
He bDrusry;, den alee os eee ¢ 211, 442 75,073 47,295 31, 852 39, 378 23,755 
March 25. act ccanes 209, 852 73,346 54,427 35,090 42,942 24,990 
A Dri Me Re its ds ie at 210,392 81,258 77,524 39, 149 58,986 26,378 
May Sie Sa. ideas. 8 215, 307 90, 643 100, 832 45,049 88,778 32,272 
JUNGTH He tears cists 210,727 96, 469 77, 847 43 , 687 67 , 482 34,041 
ALL Veber: ho echo cea she PR $ 235, 602 110,746 86, 824 50,519 73,561 41,398 
PANIGUSLSS) is Gale rata ee 198, 464 94,109 87, 258 54,999 70,874 41,013 
September®),......... 208,077 93, 497 99,517 48,816 87,392 38, 693 


()Preliminary—subject to revision. 
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TABLE D-3—PLACEMENTS EFFECTED, BY INDUSTRY AND BY SEX, 
DURING SEPTEMBER 1963 


(Source: National Employment Service, Unemployment Insurance Commission) 


Change 
Industry Group Male Female Total from 

Sept. 1962 

Agriculture, Fishing, Trapping.........................00cee0e- 21,166 5,407 26,573 —3,533 
ESOT OS UL Wercra ee te cise sole wlehe ee AW 5 ose: shat ovatdh ah atanor erotersravongvoretanetorars 3,651 24 3 675 — 953 
Mining, Quarrying and Oil Wells............................55. 874 70 $44 — 107 
ANA cate UT ngs ee Wee eee ere octave ois cies ee ot etors a oie Sele, oe Sree eteealatante 494 21 515 — 81 
HUGE a eroncene USB ex siainibo w SemeM PMs & iw leranstary atcher orale! shateretarinatal at arctelely 201 28 229 + 36 
INGE LeLBie Mining emnetar attic eb icnc dictation. cand oman te ace ae 61 Z 63 =) Ol 
Quarrying, wOlayranG Sand Witsy. 5... je lejercioase eeriellee ears ae 63 1 64 —_ 6 
PTO CULL eet teres ait oo siainie he aieiale Gta eiciei ong Enablers creole 55 18 73 —- 19 

VU RIRULE AC UUIELID 8 aetener rer gee cise s cceisicis cig clotontins sclera ts eee ee 17 842 11,303 29 145 — 945 
OG SHANG. HOVELASCS accah os aie oie ete ia) oxeistevoRovetotoverarsnctotarcr shapencteier eters 3,593 4,801 8,394 — 21 
MopAeeorAnd: LObACCO PLOGUCUS.. . .. «vs cioicrs’cteieierereretels eletolel sie gles 30 11 41 + 18 
EULER OCLC OSI eratalei nics ere)-s tebe ere oy wa: ernie taFstovchstanovenater arth atoveravovcet Aare 151 82 233 — 34 
iLeinjelayye JEVOYS Wee an Bae dnc s Sore tee Ob aaa ett ern on came 268 360 628 — 77 
fPextile Products) (except Clothing)... ..c.< Sacto creveroietersis se) ore vile) ere arate 588 452 1,040 — 40 

AP lgtoiny (extile An LUT) sy. Pee a baie, aes whee ararecsteNaraster stole atetonoretetore 488 1,722 2,210 — 123 
AVVO GUMBO CLIT EE ores ie crore arse cate Bie oracle fore race taverevarcpabevctoyermearereraratere 2,310 253 2,563 + 150 

Pa per ErOducts wick osceees oc 4 oe ED Ye Wt Van toneaed voces 1,220 352 1,572 — 137 
Printing, Publishing and Allied Industries..................... 700 694 1,394 — 192 
PVONIAN GAS LCOIME TO GUCUS an nctoer Gis e ious 6 ore feta tetdlarcinreNatstetersfenshelele “etoiohs Aso 404 3,261 — 694 
PUTAS POL CAtlONeM CO ULPIMLEN ta see eteteres.0 << + clea’ stehovohe' chelate. ofalcteleyelorels tals 2,264 306 2,570 + 421 
DNoneterrous i letall PrOdUCESs Naren. «<1 cictoterev«tatc riety eievetasotetetene 622 220 842 + 67 
Electrical Apparatus and Supplies..................0cseeeeeees 642 629 1,271 — 232 
iNon-Metaliremiineral Products os. «2c spetomtolats ot cretalctatet-ratasareretaters 769 61 830 + 35 
eroductslor euro lem an di@oalete orcs 5. < be cotaretorersrevsrere stats ohslatoteleyete 51 9 60 — 12 
Germ cal Mer Oc CtS tye oe a octets eee iasia) alol ete ratatela olatehs lebetatvsevevateteterere 512 348 860 0 
Miscellaneous Manufacturing Industries...................+.2-- 777 599 1,376 — 74 
ORS CRU CULO TE ere arse ee ein ora oS ice ote oles isioye ovaye'spepeessig scecretels 14,255 242 14,497 —1,401 
KEVORETAIE @ OMENA CLOTS sre ccm cnctotets see 5 aretes cit ere PeVoinrors a¥oressraioteterovate ale. 9,438 147 9, 585 —1,158 
Spec alitira Gel OMGrACLOIS: ale teate 60:6) +. <fo ere /aisl sforetete/e!«iate/ofere /-Pofols' 4,817 95 4,912 — 243 
Transportation, Storage and Communication.................. 6,179 386 6 565 — 839 
BIAS OL bevil ober neers ote a aictete re ete « al clnie tet ocs¥elerei-to sof ore?atats¥ereTerefolete 5,412 195 5,607 — 937 
SOLED COMME MTT Etec eta isttietaraterets-eisicre drei s.siealste, walettetole meyers 627 93 720 + 104 
(Chovaa ian \bbeb (San 816) eaceencicicne ine UOOC ACO OTe aoOee CerCue Senos 140 98 238 - 6 

Pm pic Ww tility O meratlonncsscc ces ssc cise sos ge ie ssc eine wr eis sein - 403 38 441 + 34 
TEGO), cn win combo Bot O CONS DED EO DS OS OSD ECan anor econo seme ton 10,590 6,147 16,737 — 404 
[Viiv Leseal © men ear Ney ie nesta ear ee clan, eae ars cinratave si once, wicnaaterelacekersiminiaters 4,542 1,786 6,328 644 

HESS GEL MPa crete cress) tonsa cle ayiareie loveislars a)sie) cna lsiebaiiarelguslorereuavorg ns 6,048 4 361 10,409 —1,048 
Finance, Insurance and Real Estate...............-..--.0.5e08s 550 952 1,502 _ 2 
SEL VLCC Mee aad Foote Sid wis ase ss idhere Sieielavers:s!oveyere gveid.duassis gs 11,882 14,124 26 ,006 — 110 
Community or PubliciService ses. a1. scicwe ss we mccivs onesies + 901 1,500 2,401 — 229 

CG OVERMIMEN CIS GIDVA Ce tate cleo ols ciate cieleielolnie e.ti-/aie)sjolelejevele oielei~1eiersl 2,353 678 3,031 + 548 
RECTEAUIOMNSOLVLCOM ats selarcia ie cielereraisisiers e\cieeiey= tel etore/slefevsial<i0 ale\etelet« 2,020 321 2,341 — 141 
STIRINESA SCIVACE ene ciclo coca cle onieiersie ie oie sie" 6 sievefnisiclonei sini alate 2,056 1,041 3, 097 + 900 
iPeracrounn| Sy asises naonccboe aboon ow Gao OOUAM TD aobouOtT Suu Con oo an 4,552 10,584 15,136 —1,188 
COROT UL Lo ongeouton en eOUanoOGn SOs ano ccoroDocuubccdHSoUmn cated 87,392 38 ,693 126 ,085 —8,260 


@)Preliminary—subject to revision. 
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TABLE D-4—REGISTRATIONS FOR EMPLOYMENT, BY OCCUPATION AND BY SEX, 
AS AT SEPTEMBER 30, 1963 


(Sourcu: National Employment Service, Unemployment Insurance Commission. ) 
SSS nnn ne enn 


Registrations for Employment 








Occupational Group pe so eee eee eee 
Male Female Total 

i ee ee ee a a SS ae 
Professional and Managerial WorkerS.........eeesssseceeecesccerereceees 7,518 2,042 9,560 
‘Clerical Workceray.deecwsectecttote visierele oles elotelolereresoly le eleieyelelaietratotelousyeleiskerstoiel> 15,578 42,469 58,047 
Sales Workers ceetecccwre os cee te cls 21a sia s cid ajctateteye.c creye atolelelelevesoreleceke sored tetene aieials 6, 339 11,630 17,969 
Personal and Domestic Service WorkerS.........--.sscececerercesscevees 25,368 17,384 42,752 
SEIN BERRA o SECU OREO doh SOU GCEE SULOACIHOCOnKYC soSoen qooan Socdmauedt 811 25 836 
Agriculture, Fishing, Forestry (Ex. log.)..........eeeeeee eee e cece ee ceeeee 3,400 257 3,657 
Siilled and: Senai-Gkilled) Workers ccwc se cletastereieleele(iciseteluslsi+lersie cloletsanestetel= 70,226 10,139 80,365 
Food and kindred products (incl. tobacco) 864 302 1,166 
Textiles, clothing, eb¢.: 28.0445 05 se tee Hanasieohare re aereacseerner. 1,152 5,191 6,343 
Lumber/and: lumiber productas. .c<n.cwiee vere sell oerereeinieise sation enteral 4,985 96 5,081 
Pulp, paper (inel. printing).........ccccccecseesensecscccecescceerces 971 317 1,288 
Teatheriand leather products’)... .cccietels «sess leletic/sieie sini estareiesinils eermtensie 662 723 1,385 
Stone, clay and glass productse. ..«acralellsisieie sleet ene wlelelere is oiriatenelenener-t 195 19 214 
Metalworkang 825. cide crite « oe oe oe aotencne « « oreeinte iets idler oer 8,985 693 9,678 
Wlectrical B40 sock Pe Mees he wind Se oe ate oe eo sloar- nite e eer 1,791 846 2,637 
Transportation GQUIPMENticc. ccc. efoto clases ce eis viele eels clewsieheiarinnele 769 30 799 
Mining. Fo, Beye ee ore hele ialete ere veic ictal ate cetetaieke Stotsrere ere cake ctareten wteteetete oWloketeters 858." 9 eieteienisedeet ete’ 858 
Construction........ Me sUER oa saws doetenian € Sumee ends be eiraueh Ur ene 14,014 3 14,017 
Transportation (except SCAMEN)...........0ccceeeeccccccceeesececcess 13, 236 81 IRE oLW, 
Communications and public utility..............ccccceecscccccccccns 387 2 389 
Trade andiservice. sc. cata ccs seis clade title o oeie ioe secs eielsieetelelemeicietewwisisisicus 3,248 1,003 4,251 
Other'skilled’and semi-slalled 22.2% -eee-c- cess ere eerie eee cee 12,756 637 13,393 
Woremen.. Sore ceecic seks Daw Se oeidin se alae cee are athe viclats uueats wistsietstereimtae 1,459 186 1,645 
Apprentices aie cect ste vin cisrete cielofelatareretolalolelc/e olan cte mia ciofete > reterere-tastaevetetet 3,894 10 3,904 
Unskilled Workers? ccs tes Secon care occ clsticte aeivn a nto ta nie lsat mia efeiiewonets 58, 553 15,216 73,769 
Food and tobacco. ec con tiles eters Sota tate © iste oo. Sirerswadivcs s mete eee enn 1,678 2,833 4,511 
Lumber’and lumiber:produictsy.\scessscc esis sare treteieiee eine stele vies 5,051 225 5,276 
Metalworking 3,305 394 3,699 
Constructions: % 2.05 hs de deco «ore ea oss vine be seus ree beeen 255383. Jae eccinese.cotes 25,383 
Other unslalled workers?s; cso. < cae eine oes sive ie oi ioloswicise oleieieieteretere 23,136 11,764 34,900 
GRAND TOTAL G8 ocoiscsic &octais visa croetew sears cise eroisialialoetseteierels 187,793 99 ,162 286 955 





@)Preliminary—subject to revision. 
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TABLE D-5—REGISTRATIONS FOR EMPLOYMENT, BY LOCAL OFFICE AREAS, 
AT SEPTEMBER 30, 1963 


Source: National Employment Service, Unemployment Insurance Commission 


Office 





Newfoundland................... 
GOrmel BLOOK.. occ daocientan aecsices 
Grandsbaliseas ssa aecerndcsitvesas 
St el@ TRS iee his cause Ache ona.e Sete. as 


Prince Edward Island............ 
GivanlottetOwinl..cse.cccccecsss ce 
Sifianeatsiis) 0 eon ohio POCO CORR aIOe 


PNT NOTS LC Rep icsceorslereorevsnvetia dah t ase 


Lae Se isvetaisi cistern dards naers 
NOT COS Meri Reraie totals ens owanavencoaianessne 
GTN VLR yx eeu ch Sranctonvae iota eiaisisesie 
Tbikeogell,, o.00 Bee On Dome EGe ceo 
Ne yy AGS EO Weeyerncideimesre aycherchnissay cious 
DEINOMILIO ses ode rans we wy oe ree 
BING REE tom eondaitad waren cisco 
Sydney MIMeS 2c. eee 22 neni 
ANT: O MMO ete hous avons schatisusi Sausnas anasier anes 


New Brunswick................-. 
ACIS OPN fie oust ohana Svat cee « 
Chraysocliliois «aude bonoaeucersene 
AU AIAN ASUONEMI. 2 o4 ceo tica ac ceees 
MING Clenl GUGM Neer aioe ta. ciarro nate miaie 
INGO MeN atottoss Gad ots ae sds. a alelee 
I Warnveiten Wie. oe 6. cae ae eee aaron 
ING WiCASD OM ca Acndaeeconaees 
lation Koleldl, Sena SOL op emGne corner 
Siete ne Merete eraraie crete cialels oie 
ST SS toe oe ave acevetunele sree sis 
WEL SOC In eile elas cielo lere.s-ersiers 


SCI, Goce One henner 
ulniGis..o/ Sea nb Gon Sao oe a arora 
INGLSECURD sy BO SRO DUH COOOC 
Paver @ omenllenserys ooaicieesiss le «5s 
Beatharnois serecs ses. 5 © crise 2s. 0 
IBV. uno shennan dacoados 
(Criictapcteuillt |. Jeood bnoseononccueee 
(Chitanclle so pmacemeitee One eto ooe 
(Giniecmubenlan nea nepuouger soecenar 
G@awwAnsvillleci mies se cee wetsrelsie. sis 
TD YABYaai Oise co cto ice eS ane eee 


TRtAtanliem, sa aaonineS oboe Bear OesO ne 
TE SneSuVillLemperser sel csi eres aisros across 


AGGIE: acconvabocagand sammouann 
ONG ULCLGMseme teers cee = cle Ar-j01e 
JOE VOlIRTh Ron onto Hee On be dee orinor 
Teac WCC AMULG mar risieelisieleielrielafaiooi: 
eam Vane e opeteitnoins cisieissters') ast 


Magog......+--eeeeeeceeee erences 
IM iimitlats nic oc aon a oouededanetae 
Miatancmnc noc Scat cnlornvis's 


Montmagny 
WRaihieeey ls o.oo pas che DIP CCG 
New? Richmond! 2.5 s.cecns+ ess 
Teeiay INnde6 ly get tae Hoe ope Ode 
PIES eases ho ae Hina vee miele 
[EMO ieee sie eras coe e.creci 
Riviere GW OUp eiselsaeslle sie lete's 
POY a aAvialln ao odond DOaeS OoOdmeECnE 
Pi Guth ee oe canine tence eae 
Ste. Agathe des Monts........-.- 
Ste. Anne de Bellevue........--- 
Sie me I ONOSE nie ietere) = ane ie'e tore: ai2%e. ot 


CO aCe CeO IG) A Cenc) OL ORO IG 


Ste ASNT 5 Wao oooh 2 ee Gen oup ORO 
Sie AN eSeoTISS hbo ecules oun Bee 
OD UaLlOS oe cig ros ateier abe elena s see's 
Shawinigan..........-----+++++9> 
Siadertol 42), \ggencuoss sueudaodogr 
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Registrations 
Q) Previous 

Year 
Sept. 30, | Sept. 28, 

196 1962 
6 257 7,633 
1,058 A612 
512 789 
4,687 beer 
1,016 1,144 
559 742 
457 402 
11,034 12,402 
381 420 
472 634 
3, 879 3,722 
181 245 
602 915 
188 276 
1172 1,216 
401 464 
2,116 2,699 
547 704 
616 558 
479 549 
9,808 10,757 
878 968 
768 947 
358 433 
1,086 1,183 
163 383 
2,487 2,665 
771 860 
2,296 2,484 
600 253 
192 200 
209 326 
95,799 89,984 
1,354 1,499 
249 266 
316 385 
640 634 
474 513 
505 547 
750 804 
1,729 1,997 
181 193 
735 628 
1,263 1,084 
295 381 
166 176 
461 532 
HEA 1,362 
1,891 1,673 
2,100 1,969 
2,143 2,263 
379 433 
366 408 
304 389 
631 556 
1,790 1,345 
494 475 
290 399 
297 208 
500 435 
377 363 
614 690 
39, 268 35, 380 
542 519 
566 696 
Te 8uT 6, (20 
984 1,040 
918 944 
763 753 
1,364 1 Bat 
358 326 
481 509 
1,268 1,075 
984 745 
1, 264 1,384 
1,173 880 
965 807 
2,516 2houe 
2,807 2,652 
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Quebec—Concluded 
STE Li Pee cay Toyo Varane vlorctelser 
MhetLor a) MNES asks (aererteletehs clue r= 


WIE antlicl, 5 5cgup naan a5065000¢ 
Witerorst nallss . cing soneacad meade 
Ville Sta Georges ae waehtes cccrecteins 


IS reeTD COMM emer cletetter-ror-ievarorotnetet 
Brrantiord ee cence. ovccseiscorn tet sraeoters 
isinetel etal) eee os ee onan ae 
Carleton Placessndsonc nas setts 


@obowre epee eee decor aa 
Collin ewer te stererersisccteetre tr 
@ornwalli Sep coed ka cools yas 
POUTOt Walce yar c catch ceacrslorcte sora eet 
1 eta tg Dig oe skeen Gor oem onoCe 
MOTH, ELAMCES hic a5 srercvacevorskaretonss aot « 
Ort Walkie» 2.2 eee cherestaterelen ctor 
Galt See cae et aeckeal ae 
(Ganano cWerecar cc am oterractarseieneretot 
(QUYok ets) OF... See BE ose cee 


ET awicesoUnyin ani -ttee erro leleres 
eanuskasing secnpreterres inter tert 
Kenora ie ao che ite sareiomarsteaatneyereren> 
Mine Stonaeaecen mercer etait 
Hinklands ake ern -ccre ero. 
l.Ghirgutstsee mercedes ade haneecd bode 
Weamingvony eee erent ere 
Tim Saryisetete cic sie tertsteretevaverese suereverate 
Tis tewie len .eeiaatsteeveuteretrueererey ayes 
TOMO: Acne. rssccisteseeleroocostotsusteksrstes 
Tone Branchise wert muir eer 
Milan sa 5 ier cee et eaie eres 
INfmomelnac oan odcou cad psaoceaconc 
New duiskeand=nereceens eet see 
Nie waar ce bins nectar iereeten ereteieiotele 
Niagara Halls eia. ote aercieters +el-ta 
INorbhibavgtececeneeeei ecto tera 


(Orrick. ic: Ren pee racnneccanetaae 
Owen Sound. sc rseeaciieciereciete: 
Parry Sound terior relent 
Pembroke lan secrete cele svete 
} eyes Oe Pema ROR ES ORONO Oe 





PU GUO ea cisire wesc soetecedive isle uclcteue 
Port Axrthur®...s.ccsssem ae sie 
ort Colborne: spice series 
Prescot tesoticces nds eeiee ena 
iontrew sets scien temter riot aie 


Sarre) oo ees oie st can even satiate Meciouceratene 


INO OS bya ae RNC RCRD mt OO ODO 
Sioux WiooKOUt.. cc. ssc a 





Sarno Wee Nl ie aidaeranAo dA amoocoe 
SE TALLONG ie eisidiardarseceeiaietaetenehetarer= 
Shimmaeo LE Se ehoononpossecuce 
Shik | ORE eg podamsogdan seo DGDDOOULE 
AWN loly saavassnnocopKoUoddoo: 
dS Sanicahtil: Seba Son on SOR MOR mon nicoe 
“PALO GOaos UPSD O SOND OOD Goon 
A Digsye] hols is Mert aeic a Ober OOOO Poo OS 
WAT esl ear GOT perce etches ietarstene eis iatstatalstere 
Wallaceungerr aseeseimr trite 
MPU bhi ie le Mas noon aba mondmonca@ces 


WT CSOT epieiaie aera erserserelereiatieleierer= 











Registrations 
(1) Previous 

Year 
Sept. 30, | Sept. 28, 

1963 1962 
1,023 883 
974 824 
2,872 2,973 
1,041 996 
1,336 1,193 
1,044 825 
1,007 1,143 
94,876 95 ,654 
178 148 
858 774 
1,036 879 
249 386 
gil 729 
1427 1,276 
263 304 
170 114 
765 847 
490 447 
384 341 
1, 439 1,547 
257 340 
351 302 
158 254 
993 1,285 
688 ial 
123 134 
154 231 
685 881 
7,982 7,688 
355 334 
484 666 
266 367 
1,328 1, 452 
384 474 
1,305 1,374 
176 263 
468 477 
177 124 
2,758 2,851 
2,449 2,090 
324 381 
21 227 
190 188 
566 714 
892 854 
679 885 
584 437 
493 474 
6,725 5, 600 
4,368 3,797 
586 691 
203 252 
851 971 
262 DG: 
1,630 1,891 
92 73 
1,148 eeilal 
587 597 
308 298 
217 229 
2,053 2,073 
508 544 
1,392 1,574 
1,563 1,292 
444 692 
—_ 124 
223 268 
269 444 
406 418 
2,524 2,140 
374 412 
897 929 
24,322 23, 898 
428 348 
269 271 
284 162 
1,201 1,105 
2,144 1,962 
4,458 5,759 
484 460 
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TABLE D-5—REGISTRATIONS FOR EMPLOYMENT, BY LOCAL OFFICE AREAS, 
AT SEPTEMBER 30, 1963 


Source: National Employment Service, Unemployment Insurance Commission 














Registrations Registrations 
i : @) ; 
Ofc Eee Otc eee 
Sept. 30, | Sept. 28, Sept. 30, | Sept. 28, 
1963 1962 1963 1962 
Manttobas.cccsa.cesens ce enensioe a 10,335 11,068 || British Columbia................. 35, 410 36,012 
‘Prandon! peta wee cers mote wen ake 765 896 Chilliwaicks..% atten eee 654 636 
Dauphin eee isc esis vet leesma cise 313 356 @ourtenayie o.e Gags conten: 536 708 
lin; Hlon ee secs eens eee 93 141 Granbrooksese deste coe s ceca 343 408 
Portage la Prairie..............- 356 349 DawsoniCreek.5, 4: +2. cree cess 781 655 
The Pas) Ree Ss inte etoeweweies 161 172 Tuncant cag cee ee eee 418 432 
Winnipeg 2a tenis war crisicveree aisle 8,647 9,154 Kam loopsentaceraecrcnae Tae 651 613 
Kelownaie. casas eae eens. 393 318 
Saskatchewan................006- 5,770 6,465 itriaa Ga ee ees «ihereiccrarsrenreects 120 75 
Wate vans oe air bi pacrstiseeisenaleter 72 104 MissionsG@itya tice strona eather §22 568 
Wloy.dmminster?s scr «<1iseieieareisisies 87 103 INanAalIMO Mt te «i.e ctoetiesisine deers 699 725 
Moose awitis's cscs aew ee see ces 501 545 Nelson < , eee ice eeces comer cee 319 326 
North Battletord ics --cciesee ice 258 295 New Westminster................ 5,560 5, 842 
Prince Albertasac.caeset ee siencis 744 816 Ren ticton Sea. cise letee dsticcte ace 434 426 
TRGPIT A so phate ae ase lefatt orate reeicncesveiniess 1,702 1,881 Port Alberni... cae ane oeen 514 532 
Saskatoon 1,703 1,894 Prince George 1,214 1,130 
Wabi CULL Mtoe sis ee isnteco ciate tiers 199 182 Prince Rupert 680 576 
Wie y outa Boe Scie, o:s/<. store vie sisrancsereseisses 79 92 Princeton REF vse eee acres ese e 102 212 
Worlctontnneeriiciser eaten acs tee 430 553 Quesnel}, sae ccs < dene sane tae 455 496 
Hi gs A Ses A, eee Hoc ea A ROI roe 440 394 
Albertageec pe seen oe etcetera 16,645 15,615 Wancouverse: sce setae eee 17,301 17,546 
BlairmMOre Pe chien istelsayieueiesiotases 181 251 Wernom'2 ade eet oe eee eee ee 488 532 
Cal ea nys-5 tice beens leitnrcreire serteieiete 6,440 5,969 Mictoriat Wr ot. sit. Steen csenons 2,579 2,640 
Drambellersask sss ceteaccines 197 201 Wihitehorses..o5 osc. tee acealeess 207 222 
HMamonton Sy oscars sc cee hace 7,056 6,483 
Ids0nl.2 bates cares Pasinonaete aan 153 B15. || (Canadas nn:sete: oes ate eters striae 286,955 | 286,734 
(Grande Prairies. son aces ieee: 451 343 
etn brideGacr austere: = clear 836 983 Males J2hiceta: sicceve faccla act ueen tes 187,793 | 188,844 
Medicine (ats. cea. alearstisisie eararas\ere 696 542 
Ried Dearne jemicts «fo ao es soustearits 635 528 Momales': clas ose ve ee aie wastes 99,162 97,890 


(@) Preliminary subject to revision. 
©) Includes 515 registrations reported by the Magdalen Islands local office. 
3) Winnipeg includes Sioux Lookout as of November 1, 1962. 
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EK—Unemployment Insurance 


Unemployment insurance statistics are concerned with numbers of persons covered by 
insurance and claimants for benefit at Unemployment Insurance Commission local offices. 
The data are compiled in the Unemployment Insurance Section, DBS from information 
supplied by the UIC. For further information regarding the nature of the data see 
Technical Note, page 856, September issue. 


TABLE E-1—ESTIMATES OF THE INSURED POPULATION UNDER THE 
UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE ACT 


Source: Statistical Report on the Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, DBS 


ee OB“RO“ODDoeoNNS mm 





End of: Total Employed Claimants 

AO Ges ua yea ecral cere ere laisiesaisis'aiciaiassis'si 0.0) 4\+ e's eisieis sicle'ei ns) e\s ejeisit s:siejaieleis\si= 4,154,000 3,935,000 219,000 
SMEs oO. nesbibRoc Je DD Un On Ob Or cc DOSDDOnDeGr CObOROn aD oq soncr 4,068,000 3, 847,700 220,300 
IMPS Son Sood aca dd slelee oben nad oor.) Donesorccuce UbUGonOe one 3,996,000 3,725,100 270,900 
PAtars tl aerspelereetses ie cveleisiorois eileteiels/eicls n'a ofernie sicta\s)s\siei-/aieisicia.sisiavole ate 4,173,000 3,607, 100 565,900 
Bd cates TM er eV ctoyaial cision cralela's (oie) clo bie avepsjelaiisialsiayeis! «/sieueie’s\slefereiei« eiecs 4,242,000 3,556,700 685,300 
NE Gs MAT ULERY fete ctete sai avesofeieta’e eetaveie) s/sls) oft el ele elle e{ sie Clalele\e:2 ieifs)s/olatslslai~1° 4,264,000 3,543,500 720,500 
IERATINS 2, BANG hd obo ane sobbosgo00s Seoedode Gaon tocuoooocd: 4,259,000 3,555,900 703, 100 

TOR Qe DECOMEDEE serieieeeiacie <cisia sisia 1clnoiefe/slojelcin\e @.sis nicissels elaissslaieiss s:¢ 5s) 4, 223,000 3,631,000 592,000 
TR ENIREO TET aieleve sie crereiei cis ai ovelieis ale eisielei4icis:vinisie oho s erele 6) Si4)s @isicis'n> 4,110,000 3,735, 800 374,200 
(CYOHS) OTST, sane dsoionitae a> SED OD AMES ORO OD bono COCO UnMODOMDnING 4,009,000 3,764,900 244,100 
BOO ORN Ele 2 os oes pacc cas cso usbesasrersice veaseeeclemees 3,998,000 3,800,200 197,800 
JNTIEIE 6 o cows aubon Done AGOUOOOUS DOD HOonmodon Co COnCNGoCddcnn 4,022,000 3, 823 ,300 198,700 
ye ste tev have cace dabiness sats ta paeea eta ebeinnaie ss 3,996,000 3,784, 000 212,000 
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TABLE E-2—CLAIMANTS CURRENTLY REPORTING TO LOCAL OFFICES BY 


NUMBER OF WEEKS ON CLAIM, PROVINCE AND SEX, 
AND PERCENTAGE POSTAL, AUGUST 30, 1963 


(Counted on last working day of the month) 


Source: Statistical Report on the Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, DBS 


Number of weeks on claim 


Total (based on 20 per cent sample) Percent- a art 31, 

Province and Sex Pits “s age 1 

imants 27 or Postal vols: 
1-4 5-13 14-26 nare® claimants 
Cangas. asen fo.cstinar eee < 192,511 81,453 55, 684 31,988 23,386 29.3 198,694 
Maley ot ener sce etic: 123,058 57,150 33,745 18,074 14,089 30.1 128, 234 
Hemale ay. shen chases: 69, 453 24,303 21,939 13,914 9,297 27.8 70,460 
Newfoundland............. 4,676 1,389 1,583 811 893 63.6 5, 824 
ENC Sean aetna 6 caco ce 3,701 1,103 1,330 563 705 63.9 4,693 
Hemaleyace scepter e 975 286 253 248 188 62.4 1,131 
Prince Edward Island...... 757 230 323 112 92 60.9 744 
Wiale:ciss:-ererers cheveiens Cees 481 130 214 (E 65 67.4 455 
Bemgle... a. acme sane. 276 100 109 40 27 49.6 289 
Nova SCOUismasc ee eiieeter 8,918 3,178 2,636 1,733 1S 38.4 10, 633 
LCV CTR em anne dc soc 6,475 2,429 1 Ouk 1,300 875 38.7 8,058 
Female... sacs casteeaese 2,443 749 765 433 496 BY lai 2,575 
New Brunswick............ 7,566 2,919 2; Le 1,672 864 43.1 8,709 
Nal watson won each semetns 5,359 2,147 1,392 1,304 516 44.5 6,572 
Memale:.. cso acchrieeeien: 2,207 772 719 368 348 39.8 2,137 
Quebe@acneseneis ocean 60,778 25,325 18,103 10,428 6,922 26.6 57,618 
Maley aeomcmeniosinen ines 40,146 18,324 11,521 6, 043 4,258 26.8 37,797 
Wemialee./pisesicccte ec acre 20, 632 7,001 6,582 4,385 2,664 26.1 19, 821 
Ontonioge.eeeeranmene ate 69,404 31,770 19,591 10,313 @400 23.6 71,631 
Males een erde venece ans 42,688 21,719 11,252 5, 165 4,552 23.2 44,188 
Formal ene smrerenrerictrets 26,716 10,051 8,339 5,148 3,178 24.3 27,443 
Manitobanmceenu eee: 6,486 1,838 2,102 15379 1,167 26.4 7,693 
Male eee ot coserrn, 3,565 1,039 1,096 798 632 28.2 4,398 
Female snus ceuden erie 2,921 799 1,006 581 535 24.1 3,295 
Saskatchewan.............. 3,465 1,362 978 570 555 40.9 4,164 
Males. 5 fer eau aoe 1,759 736 447 308 268 43.9 2,063 
Bemaleves. seen 1,706 626 531 262 287 Slat 2,101 
Alberta ynsend soe cutaee ee 9,177 3,619 2,500 1,780 1,201 59.8 10,131 
Malesh: ath senoces 5, (22 2,553 1,460 937 772 62.7 6,278 
Bemalev gear tees 3,455 1,066 ih alley 843 429 55.0 3, 853 
British Columbia.......... 21,284 9, 823 5,680 3,190 2,591 23.6 21,547 
aile Ree ey ee 13, 162 6,970 3,162 1,584 1,446 25.6 13, 732 
Hemalecneeree ee eecee 8,122 2,853 2,518 1,606 1,145 20.4 7,815 





* The bulk of the cases in this group were on claim from 27-39 weeks. 
Nors: Values less than 50 subject to relatively large sampling variability. 
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TABLE E-3—INITIAL AND RENEWAL CLAIMS FOR BENEFIT, BY PROVINCE, 


AUGUST 1963 


Source: Statistical Report on the Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, DBS 





Clai Disposal of Claims and Claims 
aims filed at Local Offices Pending at End of Monti 
VINE Total | Entitled | ,.Not 
Total* Initial | Renewal | Disposed to es Pending 
oft Benefit Benoit 
INS wLOUNC AN CeneMiiR is wiclte ert. alerting Sbicisict 1,444 949 495 1,502 930 572 
Princettidward island 7.3.2. .¢0.0.0-000 215 130 85 4 158 96 
Nova Scotia. DG Rito SHE DOr erie 3,439 2,042 1,397 3,479 2,437 1,042 
ING WaISTUNS WICKOWA, «cols, vdedadoeie sleet cee. 2,849 1,859 990 2,887 1,882 1,005 
(NEGO. ao coSSptD SOD GAO OOOO Cae Cee 26, 694 15, 828 10, 866 29,748 20, 882 8,866 
Ontario mey see eae a etoates oe hock ae eke 34, 227 21,099 13,128 43,312 33, 226 10,086 
Iiainitto Dame rete rete: ccinsacees oe Peek a ise 2,218 1,565 653 2,389 1,559 830 
Saskavenewalseeren coe coeieite won eccs eke. 1,188 865 323 1,319 884 435 
JN SETA Was ioc cke ORIOL D AE ORO CER oe eee 4,146 2,584 1,562 4,203 2,899 1,304 
British Columbia (inel. Yukon Territory). 9,742 6,021 3,721 10,012 6,738 3,274 
Total, Canada, August 1963.......... 86, 162 52,942 33, 220 99,105 71,595 27,510 
Total, Canada, July LOGS 4 cron eee ele 112, 856 (2,002 40,554 101,592 73,090 28,502 
Total, Canada, August 1962.......... 98,752 59, 609 39, 143 106, 077 76,088 29,989 





* In addition, revised claims received numbered 36,604. 


+ In addition, 35,545 revised claims were disposed of. Of these, 2,890 were special requests not granted and 2,118 


appeals by claimants. There were 10,132 revised claims pending at the end of the month. 


TABLE E-4—BENEFIT PAYMENTS, BY PROVINCE, AUGUST 1963 


Source: Statistical Report on the Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, DBS 











Amant 
Week 0 
Province Paid* Benefit 
Paid 
$ 

in Geattamivelhifingls i ee Ee a Ree ee oes Be ene ce a ac ora COG erro cOCt rc 17,380 428,097 
iDines: Bic hivaune | icine leas we otaiae Be Se ee ibn 0S Roe GSU Haan cco oeerie AamnicsocomarastsconsEas 2,020 50,774 
ING Ra) See ON ot a ey ee 8 Se RN A ee ei Oth Anionic oo maOmeE 27,385 602,281 
DNV esrovab ls aULEa Ss us G Leena Phase) oR, iru) c ions. carecahe vei cvona elole onslig:<areisioiesoie lace Slaneys eneiepahelocm tabs oistasi ae wis 22,757 495,150 
LEED OO ae Cen OE 8 22 Pe, A Seen Serene ornare mc crnen ces Wires toca 185, 279 4,347,862 
ahr C Sen TR a rk sail ca layeh somatic stoi Stat miarotere arclenesenessusvells cisi vial taslegerersiayeaisis yen 221,350 5,258,742 
INIOTETPS IO), 5 mn bic 6 Gdiatehkd 6 oe rE SOE On DU Dann bn Gone CHSnOD CO othorior arr coon gacdoot biotarcE ty ya With 495,301 
Ec a Nel n(en gai Ege > cnt aaae On a Oninen Banana Aondreacee soonnammcro Sor mance ocaare ots: 11,352 245,312 
INI SRI ee SRE soa oe oe be SRS bine Soa onmran rcp COS COro ccd dap ico-J 00 fon Occ onicacin- 28,481 680,982 
British Columbia (including Yukon Territory).........-.:eeseee cece eee eee eee eee reece 57,338 1,402, 534 

Total, Canada, August 1968.............cecccccsecssccececececsvecesnerensecees 596, 026 14,007,035 

Total Canada, July) W963. cs ov des ete clot w once diole ere cies eiapnis nfojeioisle.s Sie ¥iaiei yieivlk es 663,594 15,506, 192 

Total, Canada, August 1962.............cceeeeee reser reece reece eaceeenceecceee 691,346 15,878,047 
2 4A. eI Ee ee ee ee ee eee ee 

* “Weeks paid’’ represents the total of complete and partial weeks of benefit paid during the month. 
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F—Prices 


TABLE F-1—_TOTAL AND MAIN COMPONENTS OF THE CONSUMER PRICE INDEX 
1957 Weighted 
(1949 =100) 


Calculated by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


nn, 
oO Oeeleweyoyq®q®q®qQq®q<“=—>0Q0Q$$009M@M@M——S(0—050oo\_ —S—Soq—awoownmwOownanuya= 


Health Recre- 





; Tobacco 
: . Transpor- and ation 
—— Total Food Housing | Clothing tationi'l Parsonal ach A ‘ie : a 
Care Reading 

1959—Y ears tik ediece niente 12722 12232 13155 109.7 140.5 151-0 144.4 113.8 
1960—Yeatica-eeacte esse ce ceer 128.4 122.6 132.9 111.0 141.1 154.8 145.6 115.8 
1961— Nears: Sidecars cadets ° 129.2 124.0 iisese 112.5 140.6 155.3 146.1 116.3 
1969—V ears seed esses eee 130.7 126.2 134.8 113.5 140.4 158.3 147.3 117.8 
1962—QOctober)i.o5.-.-scee ess: 131.5 12702 135.4 115.6 139.9 160.0 147.8 118.0 
Novemiberses.4. -amree 131.9 127s 135.6 116.0 140.6 159.8 148.2 117.8 
December.ce acces 131.9 127.8 135.7 115.8 140.2 159.8 148.2 117.8 
19638-—Januaty2. eee eee oe 132.0 129.0 135.9 114.7 139.8 159.8 148.6 117.8 
Hebpruary.aceeaeee eee 132.1 129.4 135.9 114.8 139.6 159.9 148.6 118.0 
March a5 ianst cette 132.1 128.9 136.0 115.6 139.6 159.9 148.6 118.0 
April ace tcc 13203 128.9 136.0 ied 139.2 162.1 148.0 117.9 

Mavi enor eetes 132.3 128.3 136.0 115.6 140.6 162.6 148.8 117.8 

Attlee ae Serotec cne: 132.8 129.7 136.0 116.0 140.3 162.7 149.3 117.8 
Julytosscnosec orate 133.5 132.5 135.9 115.7 140.7 162.6 148.8 118.2 
PANIBUSt epee ee eee 133.9 18342 136.3 115.9 141.0 162.8 148.8 Tinsel 
Septembersaceasceaeedse'- 133.4 131.3 136.5 116.1 141.1 162.7 149.1 118.1 
October oeeeee tensa! 133.6 130.4 136.6 118.3 141.2 163.8 150.5 118.1 


i 


TABLE F-2—CONSUMER PRICE INDEXES FOR REGIONAL CITIES OF CANADA AT 
THE BEGINNING OF SEPTEMBER 1963 








(1949=100) 
All-items Health Recre- 
naa a > eee PS ne Cael Food Housin Clothin Trans- and ation Haha 
Sept. Aug. Sept. & & portation | Personal and Aleohol 
1962 1963 1963 Care | Reading sd 
St. John’s, Nfld] 118.5 | 121.7 120.2 117.0 115.6 117 123.5 157.0 154.2 HOU 
Halitax®)...2- see 130.9 132:5 131.6 127.7 133.2 126.0 137-2 164.0 165.8 124.3 
Saint John....... 132.2 134,1 133.5 131.6 131.2 124.3 142.4 186.7 154.1 124.5 
Montreal......... 130.7 133.7 133.6 138.1 134.9 108.6 159.8 168.9 143.7 118.4 
Ottawa eee 1315 135.0 134.6 133.1 137.0 121.1 163-7 169 .2 142.6 123.9 
NOrOntO eer oose 132.8 135.6 135.0 129 .6 140.0 27 136.4 160.1 185.3 122.5 
Winnipeg......... 129.3 131.0 | 130.9 131.5 128.2 NOT 134.3 175.0 139.4 125.5 
Saskatoon- 
Regina......... 128.1 129.2 129.1 129.8 126.7 129.3 134.6 145.9 147.2 119.5 
Edmonton- 
Calgary.o..cses 126.6 128.0 Ue adi 125.7 126.6 124.5 129.1 164.1 145.8 119.4 
Vancouver....... 130.2 132.2 132.2 131.4 134.7 119.5 140.6 150.7 149.6 120.9 





N.B. Indexes above measure percentage changes in prices over time in each city and should not be used to compare 
actual levels of prices as between cities. 


(St. John’s index on the base June 1951=100. 
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G—Strikes and Lockouts 


Statistical information on work stoppages in Canada is compiled by the Economics 
and Research Branch of the Department of Labour on the basis of reports from the 
Unemployment Insurance Commission. The first three tables in this section cover strikes 
and lockouts involving six or more workers and lasting at least one working day, and 
strikes and lockouts lasting less than one day or involving fewer than six workers but 
exceeding a total of nine man-days. The number of workers involved includes all workers 
reported on strike or locked out, whether or not they all belonged to the union directly 
involved in the disputes leading to work stoppages. Workers indirectly affected, such as 
those laid off as a result of a work stoppage, are not included. For further notes on 
the series see page 954, October issue. 


TABLE G-1—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS, 1958-1963 





Strikes and Lockouts in Existence During Month or Year 
Strikes and 





A oe ere en Duration in Man-Days 
onth or Year eginning : —_-- 
Durne Moat Bakes one eee Pap Cuno 
or Year Ces OunS fore Man-Days Estimated 

Working Time 
NGS mee ere Me eee ieveiavatass Gil aisers Slevorsvs s¥ers/a6 chee 251 259 111,475 2,816, 850 0.25 
MOG Qe eeteh etce ca ccch sss siecwnsssiseec 6. 201 216 95,120 2,226,890 0.19 
ADCO Pay tetetteretersie-s ceeray te tv sires, guniaterosnovacdictovers 268 274 49,408 738,700 0.06 
OGM epe eer terest ctete cfels\aieista,s\010+0, «\<is,0/slevsis'sisisis 272 287 97,959 1,335,080 0.11 
HOG See ecomie ir cre comm ieee e ssa sia. siaere se gaa 290 311 74,332 1,417,900 0.11 
LOG I—— SEN LEIEMD ET -mycisre cee sicle «clos cio siaisiayais chs 23 47 10,509 121,930 0.12 
(Chole erry strtecislevsceisiam bis 0 e'si.eicie sore 22 44 10,031 121, 230 0.11 
29 47 9,525 75,270 0.06 
14 28 3,565 55,110 0.05 
9 24 4,559 79,780 0.07 
22 37 7,002 75,280 0.07 
18 32 5, 207 34, 080 0.03 
25 42 8,562 47,180 0.05 
28 44 6,214 30,300 0.02 
40 63 7,302 78,400 0.07 
27 61 17,101 181,030 0.15 
28 55 11,597 73,340 0.06 
30 63 9,583 86,320 0.08 





ee 


* Preliminary. 


TABLE G-2—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS, TABLE G-3—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS, 

















SEPTEMBER 1963, BY INDUSTRY SEPTEMBER 1963, BY JURISDICTION 
(Preliminary) (Preliminary) 

Strikes Workers Man- Faisdiction Suara Workers Man- 

Industry aes ute Involved | Days fc bouts Involved| Days 

ABOTESUNY: qa etere ele is\« 0010) 62 1 340 2,380 Matriidudlinna eae 1 22 480 

Mines.........+seeeee0s 3 138 2,080 Eight nie in Island..|..... oa na ret Necks are 

Manufacturing........+. 31 3, 856 50, 200 Nova Scotia..........+. 

Construction <.0//2).e6. 13 2,129 19,550 New Brunswick........ 2 202 1,560 

Rete iho Quebec! a e.e 6 -ccenese 12 2,800 40, 890 

Transpn. & utilities..... 6 2,736 6, 970 Ontariontirmett taeekee 31 2, 785 25, 460 
354 5,060 Manitoba fan. osect. actos s 

eee ERR ee al 3° tes : Saskatchewan.......... 1 103 2,060 

AMATI COM TM ais Cae ec cievesiecssici[las os elne.e4/elleieiw sieve aiesis Mipeda Ce eee 2 410 7’ 670 

BELVICe. «0... .eeeeeecees 1 30 80 British Columbia....... 7 221 1,860 

PubliG AG MInBStLAtiONeee |. pals «sais |nisic's s+ a/nie [om si) le'o is Federal. ss ccarteshate tac 3 2,619 5, 150 

All industries......... 63 9,583 86,320 All jurisdictions...... 63 9,583 86, 320 


a 
ne 
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TABLE G-4—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS INVOLVING 100 OR MORE WORKERS, 
SEPTEMBER 1963 


(Preliminary) 


——_—_——————————————————— eee aD Sao 


Industry 


Employer 


Location 





ForRESTRY 

Dryden Paper Company, 
(Woods Division) 

Dryden, Ont. 


MANUFACTURING 

Food and Beverages 
Robin Hood Flour Mills, 
Port Colborne, Ont. 


Viau Limitée, 
Montreal, Que. 


National Sea Products, 
Halifax, N.S. 


Rubber 
Dominion Rubber, 
St.-Jerome, Que. 


Leather 
Dominion Luggage, 
Weston, Ont. 


Kmitting Mills : 
Regent Knitting Mills, 
St.-Jerome, Que. 


Wood 


Bellerive Veneer & Plywoods, 


Mont-Laurier, Que. 


Paper 
Canadian Technical Tape, 
Montreal, Que. 


Printing and Publishing 
La Voix de l'Est, 
Granby, Que. 


Electrical Products 
Allan-Bradley Co., 
Galt, Ont. 


CoNSTRUCTION 

Association of Electrical 
Contractors, 

Calgary, Alta. 


Foundation Company, 
Sault Ste. Marie, Ont. 


Pioneer Construction, 
Sudbury, Ont. 


Hamilton Electrical Con- 
tractors’ Assoc., 
Hamilton and area, Ont. 


Fraser-Brace Engineering, 
Kingston, Ont. 


Fraser-Brace Engineering, 
Copper Cliff, Ont. 
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Union 


Carpenters Loc. 2693 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Packinghouse Workers 
Loc. 516 (AFL-CIO/ 
CLC) 


CNTU 


Seafood Workers Loc. 104 
(CLC) 


Rubber Workers Loc. 642 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Leather and Plastic 
Workers Loc. 8 (AFL- 
CIO/CLC) 


Textile Workers’ Union 
Loc. 1475 (AFL-CIO/ 
CLC) 

CNTU 

CNTU 


Printing Federation 
(CNTU) 


U.E. Loc. 549 (Ind.) 


I.B.E.W. Loc. 254 (AFL- 
CIO/CLC) 


Plumbers Loc. 508 (AFL- 
CIO/CLC) 


International Operating 
Engineers Loc. 793 
(AFL-CIO) 


I.B.E.W. Loc. 105 (AFL- 
CIO/CLC) 


Plumbers Loc. 221 (AFL- 
CIO/CLC) 


Structural Iron Workers 
Loc. 786 (AFL-CIO/ 
CLC) 


Workers 
Involved 


Starting 
Date 
Termi- 
nation 
Date 


Sep. 18 
Sep. 18 
Sep. 26 
Sep. 28 


cece eere 


eee erees 


eevee ooe 


sec ec eee 


Duration in 
Man-Days 
Septem-| Accu- 
ber |mulated 
340 | 2.380] 2,380 
15 60 60 
524 50a lao0 
190 190 190 
1,309 | 20,260 | 20,260 
102 | 2,040} 2,650 
375 | 10,240 | 20,640 
215 | 4,330] 4,600 
125 500 500 
113 | 2,490 | 2,940 
100 500 500 | Sep. 11 
Sep. 19 
380 | 7,070 | 10,240 | Aug. 23 
7, 470 880 | Aug. 27 
Sep. 9 
233 700 1,400 | Aug. 28 
Sep. 6 
583 8,750 | 10,210 | Aug. 28 
(21) Sep. 24 
109 110 110 |} Sep. 10 
Sep. il 
241 240 240 | Sep. 11 
Sep. 12 


Major Issues 


Result 


Weekly work schedule~ 


Seniority in choice of worker 
for supervisory position~ 
Return of workers. 


Wages~ 


Disciplinary suspension of one 
worker~ Return of workers. 


Wages, hours, vacations, 
modified pension plan~ 


Wages, statutory holidays, 
overtime, vacations~ 


Wages, hours, working con- 
ditions~ 


Wages, hours, working con- 
ditions~ 


In sympathy with another 
firm on the same premises~ 
Return of workers when 
pickets withdrawn. 


Signing a first agreement, 
refusal to work on contracts 
transferred from another 
strikebound plant~ 


Wages, hours~6¢ an hr. in- 
crease, an 8 hr. day. 


Wages, paid holidays, sub- 
sistence allowance for work 
in parks area~ 


Re-instatement of two fore- 
men, other grievances~ Re- 
turn of workers when injunc- 
tion issued. 


Signing a first agreement~ 
Return of workers when 
court injunction issued. 


Enlargement of free travel- 
ling zone~10¢ an hr. increase 
eff. Sep. 20, 1963, 10¢ Apr. 1, 
1964, 10¢ Nov. 1, 1964; im- 
proved zoning conditions. 


Job jurisdiction~ Return of 
workers pending negotia- 
tions. 


In support of the Kinsgton 


local presently on strike~ | 


Return of workers on in- 
struction from union. 
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TABLE G-4—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS INVOLVING 100 OR MORE WORKERS, 
SEPTEMBER 1963 








(Preliminary) 
Industry Duration in perioe 
ae Man-Days Major Issues 
Employer Union Workers rf ae is 
ae Involved Termi- Result 
Tcation Septem-| Accu- | nation 
ber |mulated| Date 
Canadian Kellogg Limited, |Plumbers Loc. 56 (AIFL- 180 180 180 | Sep. 17 |Alleged unjust firing of two 
Dartmouth, N.S. CIO/CLC) Sep. 18 |workers~ Union ordered 
men back to work. 
Transen. & UTILITIES 
Transportation __ 
Shipping Federation of LL.A. Loe. 375 (AFL- 2,500 | 5,000} 5,000] Sep. 9 |Delayed negotiations in a 
Canada, ’ CIO/CLC) Sep. 11 |Inew contract~Return of 
Montreal and Trois Rivieres, workers referral to concilia- 
Que. tion. 
TRADE 
Loblaw Groceterias, Retail Clerks Loc. 244 103 | 2,060 | 4,420 | July 26 | Wages, fringe benefits~ 
evina | caskatoonsangeMoosel) (APL-CIO/CLC) 2 J) 7) i Fe eee eee 
Jaw, Sask. 
Irving Refining, Oil Workers Loc. 9-691 145 | 1,450} 1,450] Sep. 16 |Wages~ 


East Saint John, N.B. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


eeerevee 





Figures in parentheses indicate the number of workers 


indirectly affected. 
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EMPLOYERS: 


Effective Nov. Ist, 1963 Federal Government 
incentive to hire workers 45 years of age 


and over... 


FOR EMPLOYERS WHO PROVIDE USEFUL 
EMPLOYMENT EXPERIENCE AND ON-THE- 
JOB TRAINING TO NEW EMPLOYEES, THE 
FEDERAL GOVERNMENT WILL PAY UP TO 
$75 MONTHLY FOR EACH QUALIFYING 
EMPLOYEE, TO A MAXIMUM OF TWELVE 
MONTHS. 


Older workers are capable people with years of loyal, 
useful service ahead of them. With this incentive you 
can give them the opportunity to gain valuable job 
experience and training. 


To qualify under this incentive plan, your new 
employee: 
[| must be hired between November 1, 1963 and 
January 31, 1964 
must be 45 years of age or older 


out of the last nine 
cannot qualify for Unemployment Insurance 
benefits 


must not replace a worker laid off after September 
1, 1963 


CALL YOUR NATIONAL EMPLOYMENT 
OFFICE “POR ULE SDE BATES 


[I] 
[] must have been unemployed six or more months 
te 
LI 


DONT JUDGE A MAN'S WORTH BY HIS DATE OF BIRTH 5 
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Department of Labour Today 


Accident Prevention and Compensation Branch 


Work injuries in Public Service reported to Branch totalled 
18,082 in fiscal 1963, decrease of 680 from previous fiscal 
year. Branch settles 17,300 accident claims for $2,659,512 


A number of federal Government depart- 
ments and agencies have been intensifying 
their efforts to reduce work injuries among 
their employees, the Accident Prevention 
and Compensation Branch states in its 11th 
annual report, for the year ended March 31. 
The Branch administers the Government 
Employees Compensation Act. 


A total of 63 departments and agencies 
reported accidents; 27 agencies had none 
to record during the year. 


The number of work injuries reported by 


federal public service employees during the | 


fiscal year ended March 31, 1963 totalled 
18,082, a decrease of 680 from the 1961-62 
total. The number of employees covered by 
the Act was about 227,000. 


The Branch settled a total of 17,300 
claims. The total cost of all compensation 
benefits paid from the Consolidated Revenue 
Fund was $2,659,512. This was an increase 
of 7.7 per cent over the 1961-62 total. 


During the year, 1 employee in every 13 
had an accident of some kind, 1 in every 
39 had an accident causing loss of time, 1 
in every 2,248 had a claim for permanent 
disability, and 1 in every 14,188 died as a 
result of an employment-connected acci- 
dent. 


The decrease of 680 work injuries from 
the previous year did not represent any 
decrease in the number of accidents in 
relation to the total, however, because there 
was a Slight reduction in the total employ- 
ment. The ratio remained the same. 


The 18,082 work injuries reported con- 
sisted of: 11,237 minor injuries, 2,692 
compensation cases, 3,581 injury leave 
cases, 18 permanent disabilities, 17 fatali- 
ties, and 537 disallowed claims. 

The sum of $2,659,512 paid from the 
Consolidated Revenue Fund for compensa- 
tion benefits did not include the amounts 
paid to the 10 provincial Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Boards for their services under 
the Act; for the calendar year 1962, these 
amounted to an additional $314,544. 


A total of $431,985 was recovered from 
certain Crown agencies. 


Disbursements for settled claims totalled 
$2,391,437, ($2,758,292 in 1961-62). 
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The direct costs of accidents in the 
federal public service for 1962-63 were cal- 
culated at $3,691,726. As the indirect costs 
are believed to average about four times 
the direct costs, the indirect costs would 
amount to $14,766,904, making a total of 
$18,458,630. 

The direct costs included the expenses for 
administration charged by the 10 provincial 
compensation agencies, the compensation 
benefits, and the salaries paid in lieu of 
compensation. The total of $3,691,726 
showed that (1) injuries on duty cost 
approximately $16.00 per person for all 
employees covered by the Act, (2) the 
average cost of each minor injury was 
$13.00. and (3) the average cost of each 
disabling injury was $435.00. 

The total number of actual days lost, 
excluding waiting periods, was 100,730. 

About one third of the $2,659,512 paid 
in benefits was for hospital and medical 
costs, and the remaining two thirds was for 
compensating the income loss of injured 
or decreased employees. Under the injury 
leave provisions, salary paid in lieu of com- 
pensation was $717,670. 

Four large departments accounted for 59 
per cent of the disbursements and 62 per 
cent of the claims; they employed 45 per 
cent of the persons covered by the Act. 

Monthly pensions being paid at the end 
of the year totalled 1,691. Of these, 1,220 
were paid to current and former employees, 
263 to widows, and 208 to dependent 
children of deceased employees. 

As part of its accident prevention pro- 
gram, the Branch distributes a series of 
accident prevention handbooks and leaflets. 
Material being made available includes 
English and French editions of A Guide to 
Procedure for Reporting Accidents, Safety 
Manual for Government Departments and 
Crown Agencies, and Accident Prevention 
Series booklets. The latter series currently 
includes 13 titles, from No. 1— Work Shop 
Safety to No. 13—Material Handling (L.G., 
Nov. 1962, p. 1234). 
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From the Labour Gazette, December 1913! 


50 Years Ago This Month 


Sir William Meredith, appointed by Ontario Government to 
inquire into workmen’s compensation laws in other countries, 
submits final report, suggests system best suited to Ontario 


The final report of Sir William Meredith, 
appointed by the Ontario Government in 
June 1910 as a commissioner to inquire into 
the Workmen’s compensation laws of other 
countries, with a view to applying their 
experience to Ontario, was presented at 
the end of October 1913, and was sum- 
marized in the Labour Gazette of December 
1913. The commissioner had “conducted a 
comprehensive investigation as to the laws 
in force in the principal countries.” 


In his report, Sir William made the fol- 
lowing general statement: 


“There are two main types of compensa- 
tion laws. By one of them the employer is 
individually liable for the payment of it, 
and that is the British system. By the other, 
which may be called the German system, 
the liability is not individual but collective, 
the industries being divided into groups, and 
the employers in the industries in each 
group being collectively liable for the pay- 
ment of the compensation to the workmen 
employed in those industries—practically a 
system of compulsory mutual insurance 
under the management of the state. The 
laws of other countries are of one or other 
of these types, or modified forms of them; 
and in most, if not all of them, in which 
the principle of individual liability obtains, 
employers are required to insure against it.” 

At the beginning of the inquiry, the 
report said, the representatives of the work- 
men were in favour of the adoption of the 
British system. The representative of the 
Canadian Manufacturers’ Association, how- 
ever, had strongly favoured the German 
system, and his view was supported by most 
of the other employers, or their representa- 
tives, who appeared before the commission. 
In the end, the workers’ representatives, too, 
approved this method. 

“There were, however, differences of 
opinion as to details,” the commissioner 
said. “The employers insisted that a part of 
the assessments to provide for the payment 
of the compensation should be paid by the 
employees, and this was vigorously opposed 
by the representatives of the working men. 
The employers desired that no compensa- 
tion should be payable where the injury to 
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the workman did not disable him from 
earning full wages for at least seven days, 
and to this the representatives of the work- 
ing men objected. 


“The employers also desired that, as the 
British Act provides, an employee should 
not be entitled to compensation if his 
injury was due to his own serious and wil- 
ful misconduct, but the representatives of 
the working men objected to any such 
limitation of the right to compensation.” 


The commissioner said that he had come 
to the conclusion that a compensation law 
framed on the main lines of the German 
law, with certain modifications that he sug- 
gested, would be better suited to conditions 
in Ontario than the British compensation 
law, or that of any other country. 


“It is in my opinion essential that as far 
as is practicable there should be certainty 
that the injured workman and his depend- 
ants shall receive the compensation to 
which they are entitled,” the commissioner 
continued, “and it is also important that 
the small employer should not be ruined 
by having to pay compensation . . . for 
the death or permanent disability of his 
workmen caused by no fault of his. It is, 
I think, a serious objection to the British 
act that there is no security afforded to the 
workman and his dependants that the 
deferred payments of the compensation 
will be met, and that objection would be 
still more serious in a comparatively new 
country such as this, where many of the 
industries are small and conditions are 
much less stable than they are in the 
British Isles. 

“This objection could, of course, be met 
by making it obligatory upon the employer 
to insure his workmen against accident 
to the maximum amount to which they or 
their dependants would be entitled under 
the act, but if insurance is to be compul- 
sory I see no reason why the cheapest form 
of it—-mutual insurance—should not be 
prescribed.” 

The report then went on to discuss the 
general plan of a draft bill, the full text of 
which had been attached to an earlier 
interim report. 
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NOTES OF CURRENT INTEREST 


Before Program Begins, 21,500 Apply For House Building Incentive 


By November 20, the Department of 
Labour had received 21,500 applications, 
covering more than 25,000 dwelling units, 
under the new Winter House Building In- 
centive Program (L.G., Oct., p. 862). 
Announcing this, the Minister of Labour 
said the program was well assured of 
success. 

To qualify for the incentive, a house had 
to have progressed no farther than the 
foundation on December 1. 

It was estimated that construction under 
the applications approved up to November 
20 would require 75,000 workers on the 
construction sites during the four winter 
months. Another 90,000 workers will be 
required in the industries that manufacture, 
transport and sell building materials. 


Each approved dwelling unit will qualify 
for an incentive payment of $500 if it is 
finished by March 31, 1964, and satisfies 
the other requirements of the Program. If 
all of the applications received to Novem- 
ber 20 are found to be eligible, incentives 
would total almost $13,000,000. 


Applications for the incentive may be 
submitted any time during the winter, but 
the houses must be completed by March 31 
to qualify for the incentive payment. 

The Winter House Building Incentive 
Program is designed to create winter em- 
ployment for workers in the home build- 
ing industry and allied industries by en- 
couraging builders and prospective home 
owners to plan their house building for the 
winter months. 


3,777 Applications in First Three Weeks of Winter Works Incentive Program 


By the week ended November 22, the 
Department of Labour had received 3,777 
applications from 1,719 local authorities 
participating in the 1963-64 Municipal 
Winter Works Incentive Program. A total 
of 3,626 applications had been accepted. 

The program this season runs from 
November 1 to April 30 inclusive, lasting 
6 months instead of the former 74 months 
(IMGs Sept.sp.4/,70): 

In the first three weeks of last year’s 
program, 1,123 applications had _ been 
received and 1,081 accepted. 

Based on the November 22, 1963 
applications, it was estimated that 83,546 


men would be hired during the period of 
the program and that 3,976,630 man-days 
of work would be provided. 

The estimated cost of the 3,626 approved 
projects during the period of the program 
is $172,389,000, and the estimated direct 
payroll costs are $57,572,000. The esti- 
mated federal Government share of the 
direct payroll costs is $30,336,000. 

Quebec leads in the number of 
participating local authorities with 785, fol- 
lowed by Saskatchewan with 317, and by 
Ontario and Alberta with 218 and 147 
respectively. 


Winter Construction Pays Because Of Earlier Occupancy, CCA Finds 


Winter construction is profitable because 
it brings increased revenue resulting from 
earlier occupancy of buildings, the Cana- 
dian Construction Association said last 
month. 


The CCA has long contended that win- 
ter construction is both feasible and 
economical for a business considering a 
new building or addition. Now it has 
released the results of a survey to support 
its contention. 

The savings lie in the additional revenue 
derived from earlier occupancy of build- 
ings. Figures for 106 buildings, valued at 
nearly $50,000,000, reflected an average 
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extra cost of about 1 per cent, but this was 
offset “more than two times over by the 
extra revenues received as a result of 
earlier occupancy due to not ‘waiting for 
spring’ to commence construction,” the 
CCA stated. 

To be included in the survey, a building 
had to be started between September 1 and 
February 28, and construction had to be 
carried on continuously throughout the 
winter. 

“The survey results reflect the tremen- 
dous advances made in wintertime con- 
struction in recent years,” the Association 
declared. 
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N.S. Labour, Management Jointly Recommend Amendments to Act 


At the second Joint-Labour-Manage- 
ment Study Conference at Dalhousie Uni- 
versity, on November 18 and 19, certain 
amendments to the Nova Scotia Trade 
Union Act were recommended, and in 
order that these recommendations might 
be brought before the provincial Legisla- 
ture, the conference proposed the lifting of 
the moratorium agreed upon at the first 
conference a year earlier (L.G., Feb., 
jenn Ghia 

At the first conference it had been agreed 
that a moratorium should be placed on 
appeals for amendments to the Act, and 
that during the period of the moratorium 
the parties would themselves explore other 
avenues to the improvement of mutual rela- 
tions. The second conference recommended 
that the moratorium be lifted only for the 
purpose of placing its recommendations 
before the Government, and then be im- 
posed again. 

Labour delegates to the conference 
represented the Nova Scotia Federation of 
Labour and the United Mine Workers, and 


management was represented by delegates 


from 10 companies employing some 
25,000 workers in key industries in the 
province. 


One of the amendments recommended 
was that subsection 3 of Section 4 of the 
Act, which forbids an employer from seek- 
ing to prevent an employee from joining 
a trade union by threats or penalties, 
should be changed by adding the follow- 
ing: “But nothing in this section shall be 
deemed to deprive an employer of his 
freedom to express his views so long as 
he does not use coercion, intimidation, 
threats or undue influences.” 

Another recommendation was that Sec- 
tion 22 should be changed to increase from 
seven to twenty-one days the period that 
must elapse from the date on which the 
report of a conciliation board is received 
by the Minister before a strike or lockout 
may be called. The conference suggested 
that this would allow a longer period for 
serious bargaining before aggressive eco- 
nomic action was taken by either party. 


“Automation’s Impact Still Unfolding, Likely to be Extensive” 


A new report, The Impact of Technologi- 
cal Change: The American Experience, pub- 
lished by the W. E. Upjohn Institute for 
Employment Research, Kalamazoo, Mich., 
according to its authors “represents a stock- 
taking of past research on job displace- 
ment.” The report is based on 17 studies of 
job displacement made between 1929 and 
1961. 

The Foreword to the report points out 
that “serious public concern with tech- 
nological unemployment is not a new 
development in American society. The pres- 
ent excitement about automation and its 
consequences may have created such an 
impression.” 

Technological change is treated in the 
report as a complex term, and is con- 
sidered to include: scientific management 
or time and motion studies, mergers and 
consolidations, changes in the locations of 
plants, shifts in product demand, changes in 
machinery and technology, and automation 
—using the term in its more precise sense. 
The authors believe that automation’s im- 
pact on job content and on employment 
opportunities is still unfolding but is likely 
to be extensive. 

Among the factors that affect a displaced 
worker’s chances of finding another job, the 
report says that the consensus of the studies 
examined places them in order of im- 
portance as follows: age, education, level 
of skill, sex and race. Sex and race are less 
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important than the first three factors, the 
report says. 

Referring to the various methods of 
helping displaced workers to re-establish 
themselves in employment, the report says 
that “retraining can be worth while only 
if the workers are trained for jobs that 
exist. To be effective, it must be based on 
an area skills survey to determine what 
jobs are available.” 

Severance pay, the authors find, ‘“‘is 
used mainly to relieve the financial burdens 
of unemployment,” rather than to help in 
getting other employment; and in one case 
is known to have been a _ hindrance in 
doing so. In cases where a company can 
transfer displaced workers to other plants 
or operations, this may involve downgrad- 
ing in skill, reduction in wages, or in the 
case of transfer to another plant, a loss of 
seniority rights. 

The studies showed that, generally speak- 
ing, high seniority in the old job was no 
help in getting new employment. 

The conclusion was reached that the 
large majority of displaced workers do find 
other jobs, but that often these are pre- 
carious and at reduced wages. Most dis- 
placed workers find new jobs through in- 
formal rather than through formal methods 
of job-seeking. General measures for relief 
of unemployment were found to be more 
effective for displaced persons than special 
community efforts. 
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Economic Advisers Say Automation 
Doesn’t Cause High Unemployment 


Automation has not been the cause of 
high unemployment, according to the U.S. 
President’s Council of Economic Advisers. 
The Council expressed its view after ex- 
amining in detail the unemployment figures 
for the 1948-57 period, and for the period 
since 1957. It paid particular attention to 
manufacturing, mining and transportation, 
usually thought to be the industries in 
which automation has most affected em- 
ployment. 

The Council’s investigation showed that 
the unemployment rate in the worker 
classifications and industries affected 
actually seemed somewhat lower in the 
second period than would have been esti- 
mated from a projection of the 1948-57 
figures. If automation were having an 
effect on employment, the rate should have 
been higher in the later period. 


UIC Withdraws Form Designed to 
Prove Availability of Applicant 


The Unemployment Insurance Commis- 
sion last month withdrew a form that was 
intended to overcome difficulties en- 
countered in determining whether or not a 
claimant for unemployment insurance bene- 
fit is available for employment as required 
by the Act. The form was introduced only 
on October 28. 


The Commission had hoped that the 
additional information provided through 
the form would enable an insurance officer 
to make a firm ruling on the availability 
question at the time a claim was being 
made. The form was withdrawn after repre- 
sentations against its use were received. 


U.S. Arbitration Board Supports 
Elimination of Diesel Firemen 


A United States federal arbitration board 
ruled last month that 90 per cent of diesel 
firemen’s jobs in freight and yard service 
may be gradually eliminated. 


The seven-member board was set up last 
August under a law enacted by Congress 
that provided that its finding would be 
binding on both the railroads and the five 
operating unions (L.G., Sept., p. 773). 

The continued employment of firemen 
that the railroads thought were no longer 
needed was one of the two issues referred 
to the board. The other one, the proper 
size of train crews, was sent back to the 
individual railroads and unions for 
negotiation and arbitration. 
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The award specifies that the reduction 
of firemen’s jobs must be accomplished by 
attrition, i.e, new firemen will not be 
hired for jobs when the men now holding 
them retire, die, quit or are discharged for 
cause. 


Firemen with 10 or more years of serv- 
ice are protected in their present jobs. 
Those with more than two but less than 
ten years service will retain their job rights 
unless offered other employment at com- 
parable pay. 

The award will be binding for two years, 
after which the terms will be subject to 
negotiation. 


Prominent in ILO and TUC, 
Sir Alfred Roberts Is Dead 


Sir Alfred Roberts, CBE, a former 
Chairman of the British Trades Union 
Congress and former Workers’ Vice-Chair- 
man of the Governing Body of the Inter- 
national Labour Organization, died last 
month. Sir Alfred was TUC fraternal dele- 
gate to the Canadian Labour Congress in 
1958. 

Sir Alfred joined the Amalgamated 
Association of Card, Blowing and Ring 
Room Operatives in 1915 and became its 
general secretary in 1935. He was elected 
a member of the TUC General Council 
in 1940, and became Chairman in 1950. 


Beginning in 1948, he attended Inter- 
national Labour Conferences as British 
Worker Delegate and was a member of the 
ILO Governing Body, Chairman of the 
Workers’ Group and Workers’ Vice-Chair- 
man. 


H. A. “Pat” Shea 


A man who had served as a member of 
the executive of labour federations on both 
coasts, H. A. “Pat” Shea died last month at 
his home in Halifax, N.S. At the time of 
his death he was employed at HMC Dock- 
yard, Halifax. 


He began his labour career during the 
war when he was elected president of the 
electrical workers local at Halifax Ship- 
yards Limited. He then became an AFL 
organizer in Nova Scotia and later a CLC 
representative in British Columbia. 


Between 1943 and 1948, Mr. Shea served 
on the executive of the British Columbia 
Trades Union Congress. For a number of 
years he served also on the executive of the 
Nova Scotia Provincial Federation of 
Labour, and was for many years President 
of the Halifax and District Trades and 
Labour Congress. 
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Kit on Mental Health Services 
Guides, Counsels on Careers 


To help alleviate the serious shortage of 
qualified personnel in mental health serv- 
ices, and to acquaint young people with 
training courses leading to professions in 
this field, the Canadian Mental Health 
Association has prepared a comprehensive 
kit, Mental Health Careers Information. 

Basic information on mental health and 
mental illness, as well as data on occu- 
pations such as clinical psychologist, nurse, 
aide or attendant, psychiatrist, social 
worker and occupational therapist, are in- 
cluded. The kit also contains information 
for guidance counsellors, a list of films 
on careers in mental health work, and 
several brochures describing employment 
opportunities, published by the Department 
of National Health and Welfare. 

The kit is available at $1.00 from The 
Canadian Mental Health Association, 52 
St. Clair Ave. East, Toronto 7, Ont. 


Workshop Discusses Women’s Role 
In African Development 


The Economic Commission for Africa 
(ECA) has been asked to pursue its re- 
search work on the role of women in 
urban development in Africa. This is one 
of a number of recommendations covering 
all phases of women’s participation in 
economic and social development in Africa 
made by a workshop held at Lagos, Nigeria, 
under the sponsorship of ECA. The report 
of the workshop was released last month. 

Some 50 African women outstanding in 
education, medicine and government dis- 
cussed a number of papers that described 
in various ways the impact upon the socio- 
economic structure of traditional family 
life in Africa of the rise in numbers of 
women living in cities. On the partici- 
pation of women in commerce and in- 
dustry, the meeting recommended that 
pertinent ILO Conventions should be 
ratified by all African Governments, partic- 
ularly in regard to the principle of equal 
pay for equal work. 

Governments should also follow ILO 
training patterns to facilitate women’s 
participation in industry, should increase 
contacts between schools and employers 
and should extend credit facilities to wo- 
men. The meeting noted the need for 
creches for the children of working mothers. 

It was agreed to ask the United Nations, 
through the ECA, to draw the attention of 
Governments to the Universal Declaration 
of Human Rights, and the statement that 
everyone is entitled to all the rights and 
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freedoms set forth in it “without distinction 
of any kind such as race, colour, sex, 
language, religion, political or other opi- 
nion, national or social origin, property, 
birth, or other status.” 


In Parliament Last Month 


(page numbers refer to Hansard) 


The resolution preliminary to introduc- 
ing Bill C-105, to amend the Technical 
and Vocational Training Assistance Act, 
was moved by the Minister of Labour on 
November 15 (p. 4782). The measure pro- 
vides for: an increase in the federal con- 
tribution payable to the provinces in 
respect of costs of allowances for training 
unemployed persons from 75 per cent to 
as much as 90 per cent by agreement with 
the province concerned; an increase in the 
federal contribution toward the cost of 
training persons employed in industry from 
50 to 75 per cent; an extension of the period 
during which federal contributions to the 
provinces toward the cost of capital ex- 
penditures on training facilities will be 75 
per cent; and an increase from 23 to 28 
in the number of members of the Technical 
and Vocational Training Advisory Council. 
After some debate, the bill was introduced 
and given first reading (p. 4789). On 
November 18, after lengthy debate, the bill 
was read the second (p. 4896) and third 
time (p. 4899). 

Announcement of the Government’s in- 
tention to seek authority for an increase 
in Canada’s assistance to less developed 
countries by $70,000,000 in 1964-65 was 
made November 14 by the Secretary of 
State for External Affairs (p. 4717). Actual 
expenditure in 1964-65, the Minister said, 
could not be exactly forecast; but, with 
expenditure in the present fiscal year at 
$120,000,000, it was expected to be between 
$180,000,000 and $190,000,000 next year. 

The Minister of Justice announced on 
October 31 that a charge had been laid in 
Montreal against Hal Banks, President of 
the SIU of Canada, for conspiring to com- 
mit an assault occasioning bodily harm, 
and that other charges against Mr. Banks 
and certain other officers of the union, aris- 
ing out of the Norris report, were being 
considered by the special counsel appointed 
by the Government to consider the evi- 
dence in connection with the report (p. 
A215). 

The Minister of Labour, on November 5 
during a debate on supply, in reply to 
criticisms of the Government’s policy in 
the matter, gave an extensive review of the 
unemployment situation and the measures 
taken by the Government to deal with it 
(p. 4401-4406). 
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NEW YEAR MESSAGES 
The Minister of Labour 


We are entering 1964 with encour- 
aging evidence of continued improve- 
ments in the economy. 

Unemployment, as last reported, is 
lower than it has been for several 
years, and production, employment and 
incomes have all risen substantially, 
with only a modest increase in prices. 
Since this expansion has been broadly 
based, the benefits are being shared by 
most industries and most parts of the 
country. 

Although the problem of unemploy- 
ment is still a serious and disturbing 
one, it is being attacked on many 
fronts. There is reason to believe that 
improvement will continue over the 
coming months. 

One of the most important factors in 
the improving employment picture dur- 
ing recent months has been the marked 

me rise in our exports. At the same time, at 
Hon. Allan J. MacEachen home, increasing confidence in the 
economy has been reflected by a step- 
up in capital outlays on plant and machinery, which during the second quarter 
of the year reached the highest annual rate since 1957, further strengthening the 
base for the development of new employment. 

By September, the average weekly earnings of non-farm workers were 3 
per cent higher than the year before, and retail sales were running about 6 per 
cent higher. 

Late in the year, when employment traditionally falls off with the coming 
of cold weather, the building and allied industries received a new impetus with 
the introduction of the Government’s Winter Housing Incentive Program. The 
program has been well received, and applications are continuing to be made 
in all parts of the country for the incentive payment of $500 available on houses 
built mainly during the winter months. Along with action being taken by em- 
ployers, unions, governments and citizens generally, this and other special meas- 
ures are this year proving convincingly that with determined, co-ordinated and 
imaginative effort, a substantial reduction can be made in winter unemployment. 

Admittedly there were serious industrial relations problems to be faced during 
the year, the most notable of which involved our inland shipping and culminated 
in the appointment by the Government of a trusteeship of maritime transporta- 
tion unions. There is no doubt, however, that the absence of any widespread 
work stoppages contributed greatly to the economic advances of 1963. 

During the year, collective agreements covering hundreds of thousands of 
worked were concluded without any lost time, and during the first nine months 
of the year less than one tenth of one per cent of the total working time was lost 
through industrial disputes. 
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Claude Jodoin, President 


Canadian Labour Congress 


We stand at the gateway of a year of 
great opportunity. Seldom have Canadians 
been confronted with such challenges. Yet, 
on every hand, we face new avenues which 
may lead us to a better life for all. 

This is particularly true in the area of 
labour-management relations, in which our 
organizations and membership have a very 
basic interest. The year 1963 brought with 
it proof that many of the quick assump- 
tions about automation and other major 
technological changes were unfounded. 
Experience has now clearly shown that 
when men are replaced with machines their 
services are not automatically required in 
other work. It does not follow, however, 
that automation is, therefore, necessarily 
an evil. Our rapidly expanding scientific 
and technical knowledge can be the means 
of providing material goods in much 
greater abundance. The true benefits will 
only be gained, however, if we apply equal 
skill to assuring their fair distribution. 

Labour is not alone in its concern about 
the application of these methods. Unem- 
ployment—quite apart from the price in 
human suffering which is its greatest cost— 
depresses the entire economy. Vastly ex- 
panded means of production have little 
meaning if there are no customers to buy 
the products. 


This is a challenge which confronts us 
as a people. It calls for original thinking 
and for courageous action. This is a situa- 
tion in which new degrees of co-ordination 
between labour, management and govern- 
ment are required. We are hopeful that the 
newly-established Economic Council of 
Canada may be able to make an important 
contribution in this regard. 


Canada itself has arrived at a time of 
testing. Two historic cultures have mainly 
provided the base on which our country has 
developed and expanded. This base must be 
maintained. The period as we approach 
Canada’s centenary is an appropriate one 
for re-assessment. We have grown to 
world stature as one country, we must con- 
tinue to grow as one country. During the 
past year there has been, I am sure, an 
awakening from one end of the country to 
the other to the need for reviewing the ties 
between the peoples of these two cultures, 
and of remedying inequalities which may 
have developed over the years. This is a 
task which we must face squarely in the 
year ahead. 

We must have a Canada which unites 
all our people, regardless of their race, 
colour or creed; and Canadian workers can 
make a great contribution to this objective. 

The opportunities of 1964 will by no 
means be restricted to matters within our 
own boundaries. Internationally we are in 
a period of great transition. During the 
past year there has been a marked easing 
of many of the tensions we have been 
experiencing, although the fundamental 
problems remain. During the same period 
many world figures who have provided 
leadership have left the scene. It would be 
difficult to let the year end without making 
particular reference to the untimely death 
of President John. F. Kennedy. 

But time never stands still; and we must 
move forward with time. I hope and pray 
that we may carry into 1964, from the 
season we have just observed, the spirit 
of peace and goodwill to all mankind. 


Jean Marchand, General President 
Confederation of National Trade Unions 


(Translation) 


The hundreds of thousands of Canadians 
out of work, the seamen’s dispute, the agree- 
ment on the stock-piling of nuclear arms in 
Canada, our non-interference in the racial 
conflict in South Africa, the federal assist- 
ance to older workers, the incentives to 
home building, the establishment of an 
Economic Council, the tension between our 
two main ethnic groups, the unexpected 
and profitable sale of our wheat to the Com- 
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munist countries, have all been subjects of 
discussion and debate during the year. ‘Lae 
balance sheet shows both credits and debits. 


The year has generally brought some im- 
provement to labour, even though the 
country’s economic policy is still ill-defined 
and we are wondering what will happen 
when our wheat remains in our elevators. 
Full employment still remains a remote 
ideal out of our reach. 
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Serious problems have arisen in our 
relations with the United States at the time 
of Mr. Gordon’s budget and the seamen’s 
dispute and there again we have not yet 
found a satisfactory solution. 

How long must we wait to have a uni- 
versal and portable pension plan and a 
health insurance plan? 

We are well aware that we cannot do 
everything at the same time or in a single 
year, but we would like very much to know 
about future projects, priorities, urgent 
needs, etc. 


Let us home that the newly established 
Economic Development Council will in- 
form us of its projects as soon as possible 
and hasten our common consciousness of 
Canada’s economic problems. 


To all Canadian workers the rapidly ex- 
panding Confederation of National Trade 
Unions offers its fraternal greetings and 
the assurance of its maximum participation 
in the struggle for peace, prosperity and 
freedom. To all who share its convictions 
and believe in its objectives, it extends its 
friendly greetings. 


J. A. Huneault, Chairman 
National Legislative Committee 


International Railway Brotherhoods 


The National Legislative Committee of 
the International Railway Brotherhoods, 
composed of the elected Canadian Grand 
Officers of the Brotherhood of Mainten- 
ance of Way Employees, the Brotherhood 
of Locomotive Firemen and Enginemen, 
the Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen, 
the Order of Railroad Telegraphers, the 
Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers, 
Division No. 4, Railway Employees’ De- 
partment and the Brotherhood of Railroad 
Signalmen, again welcomes this opportunity 
to extend to its members and their fami- 
lies and to all Canadian workers sincere 
best wishes for health, happiness and 
prosperity during the coming year. 

We have consistently advocated, through 
our annual presentation to the Federal 
Government, our proposals to improve 
laws beneficial not only to the people we 
represent but to the Canadian people in 
every walk of life. 

A National Transportation Policy in 
which railways, airways, interprovincial 
trucking, pipelines and waterways are in- 
volved should be co-ordinated in order that 
transportation services would be regulated 
to suit the interests of all Canadians. 

We are viewing the rapid introduction of 
technological and automated changes in 
the fast moving economy of our country. 
Realizing this change to’ be a necessary 
part of our economic growth, we believe 
the responsibility for the displaced worker, 
and the social and financial implications are 
the responsibility of society as a whole. 

Having advocated a national health in- 
surance plan for many years, we still look 


to the future for our country to adopt this 
means of taking care of the health of all 
Canadians. 

It is significant to note that a Canada 
Pension Plan is to be brought before 
Parliament early in 1964. We _ whole- 
heartedly endorse the principle of a national 
pension plan and urge that such a plan be 
implemented without delay. 

Highway-railway level crossing accidents 
have been the concern of our committee 
and the workers we represent. Level 
crossings which are known to be hazardous 
should be protected manually and/or by 
signal devices. 

The record wheat crop and the huge 
sales effected is gratifying to all Canadians. 
The delivery of it will be a challenge to 
our transportation services, and railway 
employees will co-operate to the fullest 
in the tremendous movement of grain. 

We support the railways in their effort 
to capture the passenger traffic in their 
announced new fare rates. We hope this 
will contribute to a new era of rail trans- 
portation passenger service. 

Although there still remains signs of 
unrest in the world, both in the govern- 
ment and labour circles, I believe we should 
approach the new year with courage, optim- 
ism and confidence that through sincere 
efforts on the part of all, the problems con- 
fronting the peoples of the world can be 
successfully negotiated and resolved. 

To all trade union members and their 
families and the people of Canada may 
I again extend our best wishes for a Happy 
New Year. 
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Sixth Meeting, National Technical and 
Vocational Training Advisory Council 


Recommends substantial increase in allotment for operating 
costs of vocational high schools, establishment of manpower 
research program, exhaustive study of apprenticeship training 


The National Technical and Vocational 
Training Advisory Council, at its sixth 
meeting, held in Ottawa on November 14 
and 15, recommended amendment of the 
current agreement under the Technical and 
Vocational Training Assistance Act to 
provide for a substantial increase in the 
annual allotment for operating costs of 
vocational high schools (Program 1). 

The Council adopted also a report on 
manpower research that proposed a many- 
faceted program. 


In other action, the Council: 


—Recommended that an exhaustive study 
be undertaken of the entire apprenticeship 
training field. 

—-Passed a recommendation that a mem- 
ber of the Council should be made a mem- 
ber of the new Economic Council of 
Canada. 


—Discussed the possible reconstitution 
of the Council and decided to reconvene 
a special committee to suggest changes in 
relationship with pending legislation. 


Dr. G. Fred McNally, Chairman of the 
Council and former Chancellor of the 
University of Alberta, presided. Dr. W. R. 
Dymond, Assistant Deputy Minister, De- 
partment of Labour, welcomed the Coun- 
cil members on behalf of the Minister and 
the Deputy Minister of Labour, who were 
not able to be present. 


In his brief speech to the Council, Dr. 
Dymond pointed out that new legislation 
for financial assistance to the provinces 
under the Act was before the House of 
Commons. He reviewed some of the train- 
ing programs under the federal-provincial 
agreements under the Act and emphasized 
the importance of encouraging and pro- 
moting the training of the unemployed. 

He noted that the Apprenticeship Train- 
ing Agreement was coming up for renewal 
in the next two months, and that the 
renewal was intended to run until 1967. 

In his opening remarks to the Council, 
Dr. McNally expressed gratification with 
the capital construction projects under the 
Act, and was particularly impressed with 
training facilities in Western Canada that 
he visited during recent months while taking 
the place of the Minister of Labour or the 
Deputy Minister at official school openings. 
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Operating Costs under Program 1 


W. D. Mills, Director of Vocational 
Education, Department of Education, Nova 
Scotia, and Chairman of the Council’s Sub- 
committee on Program 1 (Vocational High 
School Training), presented a resolution 
asking for substantially increased contribu- 
tions by the federal Government toward 
operational costs of vocational high 
schools. 


This topic engendered considerable dis- 
cussion as to the basis on which the federal 
contributions were to be made or recom- 
mended: contributions according to the 
number of students, lump sums for the 
various provinces, or a percentage of 
operating costs—but on an increased rate 
than heretofore. 


The resolution that was finally adopted 
read as follows: 


Whereas economic development of Canada 
depends in great measure on the competence, 
De DUy and adaptability of its labour force; 
an 

Whereas Program 1 contributes substantially 
to this competence, flexibility and adaptability 
by providing not only training for entry into 
employment but also the basic background 
for future training of the individual and 
thereby lessens expenditures otherwise neces- 
sary for Basic Training for Skill Development 
as well as for retraining; and 


Whereas, notwithstanding the considerable 
expansion of Program 1 in some provinces 
there is evidence that the “limited” federal 
assistance to the operational costs of Program 
1 is restricting the development of Program 1 
in many provinces; and 

Whereas the Agreement provides assistance 
toward the capital expenditures for vocational 
high schools on the same basis as for other 
technical or vocational schools; 

Therefore be it resolved that Council recom- 
mend: (1) that the present Agreement be 
amended to provide a substantial increase in 
the annual allotment for the operating costs 
of Program 1; and (2) that as soon _ as 
practicable, the Agreement be amended fur- 
ther to provide that the federal Government 
contribute to Program 1 as it contributes to 
Programs (2 [Technician Training] | and 3 
[Trade and Other Occupational Training]. 


Research on Manpower Requirements 


Much discussion took place also on the 
urgent need for more research and for more 
compiling of statistical information on 
Canada’s manpower requirements and the 
training programs. Dr. Dymond _ pointed 
out that a research capability already existed 
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in the Economics and Research Branch of 
the Department but that a strengthening 
of it and other research or statistics agencies 
was desirable. It was largely a matter of 
obtaining the additional qualified staff that 
was required for undertaking more or new 
work, he said. 

Dr. McNally thought that a research 
body in each province would be very help- 
ful. Council members believed that regional 
research was very important, that it should 
be carried out in all provinces, and that 
the findings from all sources should be 
taken into account to assess and _ assist 
labour mobility, for example. It was pointed 
out that the new Economic Council would 
be intended to engage in such research, 
and that overlapping should be avoided. 

There was extensive discussion on the 
resolution with this subject presented by J. 
A. Doyle, Director of Vocational Educa- 
tion and Regional Director, Canadian Voca- 
tional Training, Department of Education, 
Saskatchewan. Mr. Doyle pointed out that 
his subcommittee was recommending that 
all results should be published so as to be 
generally available. 

A report on some of the statistical man- 
power research carried out by his Branch 
was given by J. P. Francis, Director of the 
Economics and Research Branch, who also 
outlined some of the difficulties in estimat- 
ing or projecting future manpower demands. 

The recommendation on research that 
was adopted was: 

To provide stimulation and direction to 
and co-ordination of manpower research, 
the committee believes that: 

1. A manpower research facility should 
be established or strengthened in each prov- 
ince, and in the federal Government either 
as a division of existing research facilities 
or as a separate and distinct facility. 


2. These facilities should be staffed by 
personnel who are competent to conduct 
research in areas indicated. 


3. A federal-provincial committee on the 
planning and co-ordination of manpower 
research should be established. The 
responsibilities of this committee would 
include: 

(i) To recommend regarding the con- 
duct and co-ordination of manpower re- 
search; 

(ii) To recommend regarding the pub- 
lication and distribution of a manpower 
research bulletin designed to provide effec- 
tive communication between those respon- 
sible for manpower and those who utilize 
the findings of such research. 
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Apprenticeship 


The Council discussed apprenticeship 


training at some length and decided that it 


should be examined thoroughly with a view 
to its present and future effectiveness and 
acceptance. Among other things, it was 
pointed out that there were numerous 
trainees in industry that were not registered 
aS apprentices with the provincial Depart- 
ments of Labour, and that apprenticeship 
training was only one route among several 
for achieving the required skill in a trade. 


The question arose as to why more of 
the persons training in industry were not 
a part of the regular apprenticeship system, 
and one answer was that many of them did 
not come within the designated trades under 
which apprentices must be registered with 
a provincial Department of Labour. 
William Hurd, apprenticeship training 
specialist, Technical and Vocational Train- 
ing Branch, outlined some of the condi- 
tions and “rigidities of the past” that had 
been inherited in the apprenticeship system 
and could not be ignored or eliminated on 
short notice. 

B.F. Addy, Director of Vocational Edu- 
cation and Regional Director, Canadian 
Vocational Training, Department of Educa- 
tion, Manitoba, urged that those concerned 
should take a look at Canadian appren- 
ticeship to see whether it really fills the 
needs of today. 

As the Council has its own committee 
dealing with this training program—the 
Apprenticeship Training Advisory Com- 
mittee—the Council, adopting a motion by 
Max Swerdlow, Director of Education, 
Canadian Labour Congress, recommended 
“that the national Apprenticeship Training 
Advisory Committee, in co-operation with 
appropriate Government departments, make 
a study of the whole field of apprenticeship 
training in Canada, with particular atten- 
tion to programs, numbers, and related 
problems.” 


Structure of Council 


While discussing proposed changes in the 
organization of the Council, the members 
also dealt with the relationship that the 
Council could be expected to have with the 
new Economic Council of Canada. Mem- 
bers believed that the National Technical 
and Vocational Training Advisory Coun- 
cil should be represented on the Economic 
Council, and passed a recommendation that 
the Minister of Labour request the federal 
Government to appoint a member of the 
Advisory Council to be a member of the 
Economic Council. 
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Training of the Unemployed 


A report of the committee on training 
for the unemployed, presented by its chair- 
man, Max Swerdlow, said that if the com- 
mittee were to serve a further useful pur- 
pose “it must now broaden its horizons, 
attempt to reach farther afield for advice 
and co-operation, and consider the subject 
in the context of adult training and retrain- 
ing at all levels.” The committee was set up 
in May 1961. 


The committee therefore recommended: 


—That the Minister of Labour be requested 
to convene, at an early date, a meeting of 
recognized leaders of management, labour, 
economic and other groups which would con- 
sider the training problems of the unemployed 
and express their views regarding the means 
by which new programs for the solution of 
these problems may be established in co-opera- 
tion with such groups and organizations. 


—That a comprehensive statement be pre- 
pared for such meeting by the special commit- 
tee on training for the unemployed and the 
Training Branch in order to provide back- 
ground information relative to the existing 
adult training programs with particular 
emphasis on Program 5. 


—That the committee on training for the 
unemployed be enlarged by the addition from 
Council of a representative of management 
and of the National Employment Service and 
and that the NES be invited to participate in 


future meetings. 

—That the terms of reference of the com- 
mittee be broadened to include the study of 
all adult training, retraining and upgrading 
so that full consideration may be given to 
the prevention of unemployment through train- 


ing and to the proper co-ordination of train- 
ing for the unemployed with other adult voca- 
tional programs established in schools or in- 
dustrial settings. 


The recommendation was approved by 
the Council. 


Report of the Training Branch 


During the past two months there have 
been more “official openings” of projects 
under the capital assistance program than 
in any similar period in Canada’s history, 
said C. R. Ford, Director, Technical and 
Vocational Training Branch, in a report 
to the meeting. 

By September 30 this year, 530 projects 
valued at $524 million had been approved. 
The federal share amounted to approxi- 
mately $331 million. 

Although 56 capital projects were ap- 
proved during the past year, since March 
31 only 17 new projects have been ap- 
proved. And the increase in the estimated 
total cost has been only $16 million, from 
$508 million to $524 million. 

Mr. Ford reported also that by June 30 
this year, 8,543 candidates had written inter- 
provincial examinations; 7,205 red_ seals 
had been issued in six trades. Apprentices 
who successfully pass a nation-wide 
examination in a trade are issued a certif- 
icate bearing a special red seal that is 
recognized in all provinces as proof of 
trade proficiency. 


a 


3rd Meeting, National Advisory Committee 
on Technological Education 


Recommends that gathering of data be co-ordinated in order to 


evaluate and assist 


technological 


education. Proposes use 


of two designations for graduates of institutes of technology 


A co-ordinated program to gather the 
data essential for the determination of 
Canada’s needs in the technological field 
and for the development of curricula and 
training facilities to meet those needs was 
urged by the National Advisory Committee 
on Technological .Education in a resolution 
adopted at its third meeting, held in Ottawa 
on November 13. 

Serious consideration should be given, 
the Committee suggested, to the possibility 
of making full use of the specialists now 
available in the Department of Labour 
and other departments. 
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And the priority of the research projects 
to be undertaken should be established by 
the National Technical and Vocational 
Training Advisory Council. 

In another resolution the Committee 
moved that the abbreviation “Dipl. T.” 
(Diploma of Technology) be used after 
the names of institute of technology stu- 
dents who graduate from _ science or 
engineering courses, and the abbreviation 
“Dipl. A.A.” (Diploma of Applied Arts) 
for graduates of other courses. 

This recommendation followed discus- 
sion of the proposal made by the admin- 
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istrators of institutes of technology at their 
meeting in October that the designation 
“fn 1.2 or sDips-1.. bes used aCliG.aNov, 
p. 967). 

Other recommendations were that: 


—Certificates be issued to students com- 
pleting technological courses of lesser dura- 
tion than the minimum 2,400 hours speci- 
fied by the Committee at its second meet- 
ing, in January, and that such certificates 
be descriptive of the type and duration of 
course completed. (A report on the second 
meeting appeared in the March issue, p. 
208.) 

—Consideration be given for a designa- 
tion to indicate the completion of studies 
beyond the institute of technology diploma. 


Dr. Garnet T. Page, General Secretary, 
Engineering Institute of Canada, presided 
over the meeting. Dr. G. Fred McNally, 
Chairman, National Technical and Voca- 
tional Training Advisory Council, to which 
the Committee reports, was also present. 


In briefly addressing the meeting, Dr. 
McNally said there were now 35 institutes 
giving technological training, that is, on 
the post-high-school level. These 35 are 
the only ones out of a total of 39 schools 
that give training that can be classified as 
technological. 


The chairman said that technological 
education “represents the best course of 
study for many people,” that it must be 
accorded due recognition, and that efforts 
must be expended to make it better under- 
stood generally. 


G. F. Vail of the Technical and Voca- 
tional Training Branch, who is Executive 
Secretary of the Committee, reviewed the 
qualifications required of institute of 
technology staffs. 


Need for Co-ordinated Data Gathering 


The Committee discussed at length the 
need for co-ordinated data gathering to 
determine Canada’s manpower needs in 
the technological field, also the needs in 
the development of curricula and training 
facilities. 


Max Swerdlow, Director of Education, 
Canadian Labour Congress, asked whether 
the Committee was satisfied that institute 
of technology training as now given was 
meeting the requirements of industry, and 
whether graduates were obtaining jobs and 
were progressing reasonably well at work. 
In other words, how could the effective- 
ness of the training be evaluated. 


He believed that the co-ordinated gather- 
ing of data—in the provincial as well as 
federal fields—-was extremely urgent and 
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important to assure technological training 
progress and effectiveness. This was partic- 
ularly important, as many of the institutes 
were new and were undertaking their work 
for the first time. 


It was moved by Leo Nadeau, Executive 
Secretary, Canadian Council of Professional 
Engineers, and seconded by Mr. Swerdlow, 
that the following recommendation be 
adopted: 

This Committee urges the National [Techni- 
cal and Vocational Training Advisory] Council 
to continue to impress forcefully on the 
authorities of the Department of Labour the 
serious and urgent need for the gathering of 
data which is essential for the determination 
of the needs of the nation concerning man- 
power in the technological field and related 
development of curricula and training facili- 
ties. 


The Committee suggests that serious con- 
sideration be given to the possibility of mak- 
ing full use of the various specialists now 
available both within various branches of the 
Department of Labour and within other De- 
partments, to work under a co-ordinator or 
co-ordinating committee on each of the specific 
research projects required and by order of 
priority to be established by the National 
Council. 


The Committee further recommends that 
Dr. McNally endeavour to arrange a meeting 
of chairmen of Council subcommittees with 
the Minister of Labour for the purpose of 
discussing the whole problem of research in 
manpower training. 


The Committee adopted the resolution. 


Designations and Standards 


Discussing a suitable title and abbrevia- 
tion that could be adopted for use across 
Canada to identify graduates from an insti- 
tute of technology, and one that would be 
generally acceptable and have the same 
meaning in both the English and French 
languages, the Committee resolved to 
recommend two different types of designa- 
tions instead of just one. 


The Committee adopted, for recommenda- 
tion to the National Council, the abbreviation 
“Dipl. T.” for Diploma of Technology, for 
use after a graduate’s name. This would 
apply to graduates of courses relating to 
engineering or science. For all other insti- 
tute of technology courses, the Committee 
adopted the designation “Dipl. A.A.” for 
Diploma of Applied Arts. The admini- 
strators of technology, who met about a 
month earlier, had adopted a single desig- 
nation: “D.T.” or, optionally, “Dip. T.” 


In French, Dipl. T. would be read as 
Dipléme des Studes Techniques en 
(followed by the name of the course taken, 
which practice could be followed in English 
also, if desired), and Dipl. A.A. would 
stand for Diplé6me des Etudes en Arts 
A ppliques. 
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The Committee also recommended that 
certificates (and this does not refer to 
certification of technicians) be issued to 
graduates of institute of technology courses 
of lesser duration than the minimum 2,400 
hours that the Committee had earlier 
adopted as a criterion. It was stressed that 
such certificates be fully descriptive of the 
type of course taken and of its duration. 


Discussion also ensued over the possible 
future necessity of adopting additional 
designations—a type of “higher diploma” 
might be issued for studies and training 
going beyond the 2,400 hours of institute 
of technology training. 


During a discussion of the necessity that 
technological education and training be bet- 
ter understood by the public and others, it 
was pointed out that the Civil Service Com- 
mission of Canada did not seem to be 
aware of the higher education programs 
now more generally available, judging 
from the texts of recent advertisements for 
“technicians.” 


Among additional business and discus- 
sions, the Committee dealt with the inter- 
relation between institutes of technology 
and universities (it re-affirmed its stand 
that curricula for institutes of technology 
should not be designed to provide univer- 
sity entrance or university course credits, 
as this was an entirely different type of 
education); it discussed the responsibility 
of industry and of the institutes to assist 
instructors to remain up to date; and it 
again stressed the necessity of industrial 
experience as an instructor’s qualification. 


Reporting on post-high-school technical 
education, G. F. Vail, Technical and Voca- 
tional Training Branch, Department of 
Labour, stated that by 1966, the output of 
technician graduates from institutes of 
technology should reach an_ estimated 
4,000. In 1963, about 6,600 students were 


graduated from science-based faculties of 
Canadian universities, and as it is generally 
recognized that one or more technicians 
are required for every one of these uni- 
versity graduates, the current number of 
graduating technicians is insufficient. 


It was apparent, said Mr. Vail, that the 
curricula of institutes of technology across 
Canada _ varied widely—from “highly 
theoretical curricula without regard for 
shop training to curricula that are very dif- 
ficult to differentiate from the trades.” For 
this reason, he urged that “curriculum 
research and synthesis or development be 
advanced.” 


An enrolment increase of 23.6 per cent 
from a year earlier in post-secondary- 
school courses for technicians is reported 
by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics in a 
special statement titled “Institutes of Tech- 
nology, Full-Time Day Enrolment as of 
October 1963.” This compares with gains 
of 4.3 per cent in 1962, 18.2 per cent in 
1961 and 14.0 per cent in 1960. 


Students enrolled in 35 Canadian insti- 
tutes of technology in eight provinces 
(Prince Edward Island and British Colum- 
bia are not included) numbered 14,094 at 
the beginning of the 1963-64 academic 
year. 


The pronounced enrolment increase in 
the 1963-64 academic year was due mainly 
to the opening of eight more institutes of 
technology; increased enrolment in exist- 
ing institutes also contributed. It is expected 
that enrolment will increase substantially 
in the next few years as present facilities 
begin to operate at their designed capacity, 
and as new institutes, presently under con- 
struction, open their doors. Construction 
has been stimulated across the country by 
the provisions of the Technical and Voca- 
tional Training Assistance Act of 1960. 


Ontario General Contractors Press For Recommendations on Training 


The Ontario General Contractors Asso- 
ciation at the end of October wrote the 
Ontario Minister of Labour suggesting that 
the following recommendations, requested 
in its earlier brief and in the Select Com- 
mittee’s Report on Manpower Training, be 
implemented: ' 


—Compulsory certification of tradesmen. 


—Pre-apprenticeship training for drop- 
outs and unemployed. 
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—A credit system for vocational school 
students. 

—A multi-trade apprenticeship program. 

—An extension of apprenticeship to 
building trades that might not currently 
be covered under the Act. 

—cConsideration of a transfer of the 
apprenticeship administration to the De- 
partment of Education from the Depart- 
ment of Labour. 
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Labour Standards Legislation in 1963 


Among provinces introducing new labour standards provisions 
in 1963, Ontario and Newfoundland make most extensive changes 


During the 1963 sessions of the provin- 
cial Legislatures, new labour standards 
provisions were introduced in a number of 
provinces, the most extensive changes being 
in Ontario and Newfoundland. 

Ontario passed the Public Works 
Creditors Payment Act, 1962-63, streng- 
thened the Minimum Wage Act and the 
Wages Act, and amended the hours 
provisions of the Fire Departments Act. 

Newfoundland enacted the Industrial 
Standards Act, 1963, which provides for 
the setting of minimum standards in in- 
dustries, and replaced its shop-closing 
legislation by a new Act, the Hours of 
Work Act, 1963, which limits working 
hours in shops. 

Manitoba raised the school-leaving age 
and also amended its Fair Wage Act. 


The child labour provisions of the 
Alberta School Act and the New Brunswick 
Fair Wages and Hours of Labour Act were 
also amended. 


MINIMUM WAGES 


In Ontario, the Minimum Wage Act was 
amended to make the legislation more 
flexible and to strengthen the enforcement 
provisions. The Industry and Labour Board 
was given authority to fix minimum wages 
on an hourly basis, rather than on a weekly 
basis, as has been the custom. 


Another amendment made it clear that 
tips or other gratuities are not to be 
counted as wages. (A magistrate’s decision 
that tips were not wages within the mean- 
ing of the Minimum Wage Act was 
reversed in the Ontario High Court on 
April 5, while the bill was being debated. 
In this case, Regina v. Duffy’s Tavern 
(Hamilton) Ltd., 39 D.L.R. (2d), p. 126, 
the judge ruled that, since the Act as it 
then stood contained no definition of or 
reference to tips, they could be included 
when calculating wages for purposes of the 
Act.) 


A new enforcement provision, which had 
been recommended by the Royal Com- 
mission on Labour-Management Relations 
in the Construction Industry, gave the 
Industry and Labour Board, which admin- 
isters the Act, express authority to investi- 
gate and take remedial steps in connection 
with co-operative, profit-sharing, joint con- 
tract and partnership schemes or other 
undertakings that may be designed to 
defeat the purpose of the Act. 
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Another new provision designed to im- 
prove enforcement procedures empowered 
the Board to file a magistrate’s order to 
pay arrears of wages in a division court, 
thereby making it enforceable as an order 
of that court. A similar provision was 
added last year to the Hours of Work and 
Vacations with Pay Act. ' 

The minimum fine for offences was in- 
creased from $10 to $25. 


INDUSTRIAL STANDARDS AND 
FAIR WAGES 


Newfoundland 


The Newfoundland Industrial Standards 
Act, 1963, which went into force on 
August 6, 1963, is similar to legislation in 
effect in Alberta, New Brunswick, Nova 
Scotia, Ontario and Saskatchewan. It 
provides for the establishment of minimum 
standards in an entire industry or in a 
specified sector of an industry as the result 
of recommendations made at employer- 
employee conferences. 

Industrial standards schedules will not, 
however, prevail over other legislation 
setting higher wage rates or more favour- 
able working conditions, nor will they apply 
to employees of the provincial government 
or its agencies. 

The procedure for the establishment of 
minimum standards in an industry or area 
is similar to that in the five other provin- 
cial acts of the same name. Upon the peti- 
tion of representatives of employers and 
employees in the industry concerned, the 
Minister of Labour may convene a con- 
ference of employers and employees to 
investigate and consider the conditions of 
labour and the practices prevailing in the 
industry, in order to negotiate standards for 
the industry as a whole or for a particular 
zone or area. 

The conference may submit in writing a 
schedule of hours and days of labour, mini- 
mum rates for regular working periods and 
for overtime work, holidays, classification 
of employers and employees, and defini- 
tions of terms. 

If the Minister is satisfied that a schedule 
has been supported by a proper and suf- 
ficient representation of employers and 
employees, he may approve it and recom- 
mend that the Lieutenant Governor in 
Council declare the schedule in force, in 
which case it will be legally binding upon 
all employers and employees in the industry 
and zone specified. 
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Once approved, an industrial standards 
schedule will remain in force until revoked. 
The procedure for having a_ schedule 
amended or rescinded is similar to that 
when a schedule is first adopted. After a 
schedule has been in force three years and 
no conference has been called to consider 
amendments or repeal, the Minister may, 
on his own initiative, recommend the repeal 
of the schedule: 


As in other jurisdictions, provision is 
made for the appointment of industrial 
standards officers to conduct inquiries and 
make inspections. These officers will have 
the same powers as a commissioner under 
the Public Enquiries Act. 


Advisory committees are also to be 
appointed to hear complaints and assist in 
the enforcement of the legislation. Ap- 
pointed at a conference of employers and 
employees, an advisory committee will be 
composed of at least four persons equally 
representative of the employers and em- 
ployees covered by the schedule. 


An employer or employee who feels 
aggrieved by a decision of an advisory com- 
mittee may appeal to the Minister, whose 
decision is final and binding. 


Penalties are provided for contraventions 
of a schedule, and there is a general 
penalty for a violation of the Act or regula- 
tions. In addition to paying a fine, an 
employer convicted of violating a provision 
of a schedule is also required to pay any 
wages owing; if he defaults, the amount 
owing may be recovered by distress at the 
instance of an industrial standards officer. 
The employer must also give an employee 
any holiday to which he is entitled or pay 
in lieu of holidays, if the employee so 
agrees. 


A prosecution may not be instituted with- 
out the consent of the Minister and must 
be commenced within one year after the 
alleged offence. 


The Act also includes recovery provisions 
similar to those in effect in Saskatchewan, 
which permit an employer to make volun- 
tary restitution of wages owing to an 
employee. If an industrial standards officer 
finds that an employer has failed to pay the 
prescribed wages, he may determine the 
balance owing and, if the parties concerned 
agree as to the amount, the employer 
must transmit it within two days to the 
Deputy Minister’ of Labour, who will pay 
the money to the employee. If an em- 
ployee cannot be located, the money will 
be placed in a special account and, if not 
claimed within two years, will become part 
of the Consolidated Revenue Fund. An 
employer who complies with this provision 
is not liable to prosecution. 
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Manitoba 


The Manitoba Fair Wage Act was 
amended with respect to coverage. This 
legislation, which is similar in principle to 
the industrial standards legislation of the 
other provinces, had applied to public con- 
struction work throughout the province 
authorized by the Minister of Public 
Works, and to private construction work 
costing more than $100 carried on in 
Greater Winnipeg or in places with a 
population of over 2,000. 

The amendment reduced coverage in 
the private sector, so that the Act now 
applies only to private construction work 
in places with a population of over 5,000. 
As a result, construction employers in the 
smaller centres are no longer required to 
pay the wage rates or to observe the weekly 
hours fixed by the annual Fair Wage 
Schedule. 


New Brunswick 


In New Brunswick, a clarifying amend- 
ment to the Fair Wages and Hours of 
Labour Act gave the Lieutenant Governor 
in Council express authority to issue regula- 
tions establishing the minimum rates of 
wages for overtime work on provincial 
government construction contract work. 

A fair wage clause was also inserted in 
the revised Highway Act of New Bruns- 
wick. It stipulates that every government 
highway contract where labour is to be 
performed must contain a fair wage 
schedule made under the Fair Wages and 
Hours of Labour Act. 


WAGE PROTECTION 
Ontario 


As well as strengthening its Minimum 
Wage Act, the Ontario Government passed 
two other wage protection measures. It 
replaced the Public and Other Works 
Wages Act by the Public Works Creditors 
Payment Act, 1962-63, which is designed to 
ensure that persons who supply labour, 
materials or services to a contractor with 
a provincial government contract are paid 
in full, and it amended the Wages Act to 
make it obligatory for employers to give 
employees earnings statements every pay 
day. 

The Public Works Creditors Payment 
Act, which went into force on September 
1, permits the Ontario Government to pay 
any creditors and deduct the amount paid 
from money due the contractor. If a con- 
tractor (the term is defined to include a 
subcontractor) fails to pay a creditor, and 
a claim is filed within 90 days after the 
last day on which labour, materials or 
services were provided, the Crown may, 
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after giving notice, pay the claimant the 
amount settled upon and deduct the sum 
so paid from any moneys due the con- 
tractor or from_ securities deposited to 
ensure performance of contract. If there is 
not sufficient money to cover the amount 
paid to the creditor, the bonding company, 
if any, must make up the deficiency. 

Every contractor is now obliged to post 
in a conspicuous place on the public work 
a copy of the provision dealing with pay- 
ment of claims described above. 

As before, a contractor may be required 
to send to the Crown, on demand, a list of 
his creditors, giving particulars. 

A contractor who does not comply with 
the publicity requirements or who fails to 
forward a list of his creditors when 
requested is guilty of an offence and liable 
to the penalties provided. 


Wages Act Amendment 


The amendment to the Wages Act of 
Ontario, which went into force on June 1, 
makes it illegal for an employer to pay an 
employee his wages without giving him an 
earnings statement showing: the work period 
covered; the rate of wages (unless this 
information is furnished to the employee 
in some other manner); gross wages; deduc- 
tions not authorized by the employee or 
required by law, together with particulars; 
living allowances or other payments to 
which the employee is entitled; and net 
wages. 

An employer who fails to supply the 
required earnings statement or who fur- 
nishes an employee with a false statement 
is liable to a fine of up to $500. 


HOURS OF WORK 
Newfoundland 


The main development in the hours field 
was the Newfoundland Hours of Work 
Act, 1963, which regulates hours of work 
in shops. This Act, which went into force 
on July 1, 1963, replaced three earlier 
acts that were primarily concerned with 
opening and closing hours of shops—The 
Shops Act, the St. John’s Shop Act and the 
Exploits Valley (Closing Hours) Shop Act. 

The new Act, which is to be administered 
by the Minister of Provincial Affairs, 
limits working hours of shop employees, 
provides for a weekly rest and, subject to 
certain exceptions, requires all shops to 
remain closed on specified days. 

The new legislation restricts working 
hours of shop employees to 8 in the day 
and 40 in the week, unless time and one- 
half is paid for all time worked beyond 
the prescribed limits. Previously, the 40- 
hour-a-week standard applied only to shop 
assistants in St. John’s and a _ six-mile 
radius, and in the Exploits Valley district. 
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The Shops Act, which applied in other 
areas, set a daily limit of 8 hours for 
female shop assistants and for persons 
under 18 years of age, and a weekly limit 
of 54 hours for all shop employees, subject 
to certain exceptions. 

Like the earlier legislation, the new Act 
restricts periods of duty. A shop employee 
may not be kept on duty for more than 
five consecutive hours at a time, and must 
be allowed a relief period of one hour 
after each such period on duty. 

The provisions requiring the installation 
of one seat for every three female shop 
assistants employed in a room, and to 
supply suitable sanitary facilities for all 
employees, are unchanged. 

The new legislation requires all shops to 
remain closed on Sundays and on one 
additional holiday fixed by municipal 
bylaw. 

All shop assistants in Newfoundland 
must be given Sunday off and one addi- 
tional day each week, except during a week 
in which any of the eight listed holidays 
occurs. In a week in which any of five 
other specified holidays occurs, shop em- 
ployees must be given a full day off in 
addition to Sunday and the holiday. 

As in most jurisdictions, some exemptions 
from the shop-closing provisions are per- 
mitted. At the request of a municipal coun- 
cil, the Lieutenant Governor in Council 
may exempt a municipality from the shop- 
closing provisions, but, if so, the sections 
regulating hours and working conditions 
of shop employees will continue to apply. 
There is also a blanket exemption for stores 
whose main business is selling drugs or 
other articles listed in the Schedule. If such 
stores do remain open, however, employees 
may not be required to work beyond the 
prescribed daily and weekly limits unless 
overtime is paid. 

The Minister of Provincial Affairs or a 
person authorized by him may visit any 
shop, inspect books and records and ques- 
tion employees to ensure that the hours pro- 
visions are being observed. 

Ontario 

In Ontario, an amendment to the Fire 
Departments Act reduced the maximum 
work week of full-time fire fighters from 
the present 56 hours to 48 hours, effective 
January 1, 1964. 


SCHOOL-LEAVING AGE, AND 
EMPLOYMENT OF CHILDREN 


Manitoba 


In Manitoba, amendments to the School 
Attendance Act raised the compulsory 
school age from 14 to 15, effective July 1, 
1963, and from 15 to 16, effective July 1, 
1965. 
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Alberta 

In Alberta, the section of the School Act 
prohibiting the employment of a child of 
school age (7 to 15) while school is in 
session, unless he has a valid exemption 
from school attendance and the employ- 


ment is subject to the Alberta Labour Act, 
was amended to protect children who are 
not employees. It now forbids any person 
to permit a child below the school-leaving 
age to work on his premises, as well as to 
employ him, during school hours, unless 
these conditions have been met. 


Safety and Health Legislation in 1963 


Four provinces enact safety and health legislation in 1963 
Ontario makes most extensive changes, passing the Loggers’ 
Safety Act and revising Boilers and Pressure Vessels Act 


Four provinces enacted safety and health 
legislation at the 1963 sessions of the 
Legislatures. 


The most extensive changes were in 
Ontario, which passed seven Acts designed 
to promote the safety and health of workers 
and to protect the general public. It enacted 
the Loggers’ Safety Act, 1962-63, which is 
the first special act in Ontario to provide 
for the enforcement of safety standards in 
the logging industry. The Boilers and Pres- 
sure Vessels Act was extensively revised 
to bring it into line with modern technology 
and practice. Amendments to the Con- 
struction Safety Act, 1961-62, the Depart- 
ment of Labour Act, the Construction 
Hoists Act, 1960-61, and the Factory, Shop 
and Office Building Act extended the scope 
of the legislation, increased safety precau- 
tions and strengthened enforcement proce- 
dures. The Radiological Technicians’ Act, 
1962-63, was also passed. 

In Manitoba, the legislation governing 
elevators and hoists was consolidated in a 
new Act, the Elevator Act, and the Operat- 
ing Engineers and Firemen Act and the 
Steam and Pressure Plants Act were 
amended. 

New Brunswick passed the Electrical 
Installation and Inspection Act and made 
minor amendments to the Stationary 
Engineers Act. 

Alberta enacted the Radiological Tech- 
nicians Act governing medical and in- 
dustrial radiological technicians. 


ONTARIO 

Logging 

As the Minister of Labour stated when 
introducing the bill, the Loggers’ Safety 
Act, 1962-63, implements one of the 
recommendations of the Report of the Royal 
Commission on Industrial Safety (L.G. 
1961, p. 1238). The Commission had urged 
the adoption of safety rules for the logging 
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industry, which, it pointed out, had the 
highest accident frequency rate in the prov- 
ince: 

The Act, which will be brought into 
force by proclamation, fixes a minimum 
age of 16 years for employment in the 
industry, sets out the responsibilities of 
operators, supervisors and loggers, and 
provides for inspection and the imposition 
of severe penalties for violations of the 
law. 

The Act applies to every person engaged 
in logging, including logging operations of 
the Crown and its agencies and any muni- 
cipalty, and to persons engaged in the 
installation, maintenance, repair or opera- 
tion of any equipment or device used in 
logging. Excluded is logging being done 
by an individual, without any employees, 
on his own behalf. 

The term “logging” means the operation 
of felling or trimming trees or the storing, 
transporting or floating of logs. 

Every operator (the term is defined to 
cover any owner, employer, manager, 
superintendent or partner) is obliged to 
take every reasonable precaution to ensure 
his loggers’ safety. He is also required to 
see that they know and comply with the 
Act and regulations, and that copies or 
abstracts of the legislation are kept readily 
available for their information. 

Without relieving the operator of his 
responsibilities, every supervisor or fore- 
man must supervise the loggers under his 
direction in such a way that no person 
works in an unsafe manner or circum- 
stance. 

The individual logger, too, is required 
to assume some responsibility for his own 
safety and that of other persons. He must 
use the safeguards, equipment and devices 
furnished for his protection, and no person 
may move, alter or destroy them without 
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the operator’s permission. No logger may 
use any equipment or device or so conduct 
himself as to endanger his own safety or 
that of others. 

Some responsibility for safety is also 
placed on suppliers of machinery and equip- 
ment used in logging. The Act forbids any 
person to provide for use by a logger under 
any rental, leasing or other arrangement 
any machine, vehicle, tool, equipment, or 
part, if it is in an unsafe condition. 

No specific safety rules for day-to-day 
operations are set out in the Act, but will 
be prescribed by regulation. The Lieutenant 
Governor in Council is given general 
authority to make regulations to ensure the 
safety of loggers and, in addition, is em- 
powered to issue regulations about speci- 
fied matters, including the granting of 
exemptions, the posting of notices and the 
keeping of records by operators. 


The Act makes provision for the ap- 
pointment of a chief officer and one or 
more officers to enforce the legislation, with 
authority to enter any land, building or 
other premises. It is forbidden to obstruct 
an officer in the performance of his duties 
or to give him false or misleading informa- 
tion. Every person is required to facilitate 
any entry, inspection, examination or in- 
quiry by an Officer. 


An officer has authority to issue a stop- 
work order where any provision of the 
Act or regulations is being contravened. On 
summary conviction, a person failing to 
observe such an order is liable to a fine not 
exceeding $100 for every day the contra- 
vention continues. 

A general penalty is also provided for 
contravention of the Act or regulations. 
Where there is no other penalty, a person 
guilty of an offence is liable to a fine not 
exceeding $1,000 or to imprisonment for a 
term of not more than 12 months, or to 
both. 

Provision is made for the reporting of 
accidents. The operator must notify the 
chief officer of any accident, industrial 
disease, explosion or fire that causes 
bodily injury resulting in a logger’s absence 
from work for more than three days. 

If a logger is killed or critically injured, 
the operator is required to notify an officer 
of the occurrence immediately by tele- 
phone, telegram or other direct means. In 
addition, he must submit a written report 
within 48 hours after the occurrence. 

It is forbidden to alter the scene of an 
accident, except to save life or relieve hu- 
man suffering, until an officer gives permis- 
sion to do so. 
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Boilers and Pressure Vessels 


The Boilers and Pressure Vessels Act, 
1962-63, the first major revision of the legis- 
lation since 1951, is designed to bring safety 
requirements for boilers and pressure ves- 
sels into line with modern technology and 
practice. Among the more significant 
changes, it brings nuclear boilers under the 
Act, increases the powers of inspectors, 
places new responsibilities on owners and 
other persons, imposes new _ reporting 
requirements on insurers and owners, and 
provides for more severe penalties for 
infractions of the law. Some of these 
changes stem from the Report of the Royal 
Commission on Industrial Safety. 


One important new provision, apparently 
the first of its kind in any North American 
safety legislation, brings nuclear boilers 
within the scope of the Act. Specifically, it 
is now stated that any fired vessel that is 
directly heated “by rays from a radioactive 
source or molecular agitation arising from 
the process of fission” is subject to the 
legislation. 


There have been some changes in powers 
within the provincial inspectorate. The chief 
inspector is now solely responsible for the 
issue of certificates of inspection, and he 
alone has authority to require the attend- 
ance of persons and to examine them under 
oath, powers formerly shared with in- 
spectors. 


On the other hand, an inspector is given 
increased authority to deal with dangerous 
conditions. If an owner or other person 
responsible for or in immediate charge of a 
boiler fails to comply with the inspector’s 
direction, the inspector must order it shut 
down or sealed. Previously, this action 
could be taken only by the chief inspector. 
The inspector must, however, report the 
circumstances immediately to the chief 
inspector. 

Similarly, if a boiler is in an unsafe 
operating condition or is being operated in 
a dangerous manner, the inspector must 
seal it and take whatever steps are neces- 
sary to remove the danger. Formerly, he 
could take this action only on the chief in- 
spector’s instructions. 

Likewise, an inspector may now permit a 
sealed boiler to be put back into opera- 
tion, a power previously reserved to the 
chief inspector. 

Obstructing an inspector is again pro- 
hibited. The revised Act also makes it an 
offence to neglect or refuse to furnish in- 
formation to an inspector or to furnish him 
with false or misleading information. It 
also expressly requires every person to 
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assist an inspector’s 
examination or inquiry. 


The revised Act provides for more pro- 
vincial control over insurance company in- 
spectors. Insurance company inspection 
reports must now be filed with the chief 
inspector within 21 days after inspection 
instead of within 30 days as formerly. 


An insurer must now notify the chief 
inspector in person or by telegram or tele- 
phone whenever insurance is_ cancelled 
because a boiler is unsafe for operation or 
use, and, as before, he must also cancel 
the certificate of inspection and take pos- 
session of it. 

As before, boilers and pressure vessels 
must be inspected at least once a year. In 
addition, regulations providing for periodic 
inspections of certain boilers and pressure 
vessels are now authorized and the owner 
of a boiler or pressure vessel subject to 
periodic inspections is obliged to send the 
chief inspector an annual statement that, 
in his opinion, it is safe to operate or use. 

The section prohibiting the installation 
of a boiler previously used outside the 
province without the approval of the chief 
inspector has been reworded to place the 
onus more directly on the individual. It 
now states that no person may install or 
permit such a boiler to be installed without 
the permission of the chief inspector, or 
operate it or permit it to be operated unless 
a certificate of inspection has been issued. 

No person may permit a boiler to be 
operated or used and, as before, he may not 
operate or use it himself without a certif- 
icate of inspection or approval. 

The prohibition against putting a con- 
demned boiler back into operation without 
a certificate of inspection has _ been 
strengthened. It now states that no person 
may operate or use or permit the opera- 
tion or use of a condemned boiler until 
it has been repaired as required and in- 
spected and a new certificate of inspection 
issued by the chief inspector. 

A new provision concerning disused 
boilers specifies that, when a boiler is 
permanently removed from operation or 
use, the owner must notify the chief 
inspector immediately. 

Additional precautions must now be 
taken to safeguard persons doing inspec- 
tion, repair or maintenance work on a 
boiler whenever there is any possibility of 
gas, vapour or liquid causing injury to the 
persons doing such work. The owner or 
other responsible person must have a com- 
petent workman stationed nearby to prevent 
any gas, vapour or liquid from entering 
the boiler and must take whatever other 
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measures are necessary to ensure the safety 
of the persons concerned. 

Tampering with safety fittings while a 
boiler is in operation or use without the 
permission of an inspector is now pro- 
hibited. 

The section providing for the reporting 
of accidents has been strengthened. The 
chief inspector must now be informed 
whenever an accident arising out of the 
operation or use of a boiler or pressure 
vessel causes property damage, as well as 
when it results in death or injury to a per- 
son, or whenever an explosion or rupture 
occurs. In such cases, the owner or person 
in charge must notify the chief inspector 
immediately in person or by telephone or 
telegraph and must now send a written 
report within 48 hours. 

Penalties for offences are more stringent 
than previously. A person convicted of an 
offence is now liable to a fine of up to 
$1,000 or to imprisonment for a term not 
exceeding 12 months, or both. The mini- 
mum penalty of $25 was dropped. The 
McAndrew Commission stated it was an 
invitation to magistrates to impose the 
minimum penalty. 


Construction 

Amendments to the Construction Safety 
Ret, 1961-625") (EG 1962.0) pa 1542) 
broadened its scope and _ strengthened 


enforcement provisions. 

Originally, the Act covered only the con- 
struction, alteration, repair or demolition 
of buildings or other structures. Coverage 
has been extended so that the Act now 
applies to the moving of buildings and 
other structures, as well as to work on 
trenches, streets, highways and wells. The 
Lieutenant Governor in Council, however, 
is now empowered to exempt by regulation 
any class of projects or any part of a pro- 
ject. 

The original Act made it mandatory for 
every area municipality in Metropolitan 
Toronto, every municipality with a popula- 
tion over 50,000, every city, every separated 
town and every local municipality in a 
territorial district not included in the fore- 
going categories to appoint construction 
safety officers. This requirement is now 
extended to separated townships. 

In a territorial district, a municipality 
with a population exceeding 5,000 will now 
have to appoint its own inspectors. The 
inspectorate of the Department of Labour, 
however, will continue to be the enforce- 
ment authority in small northern Ontario 
municipalities with a population of 5,000 
or less, and in territory without municipal 
organization. 
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Provincial supervision of local inspectors 
is increased, with the inspectorate now 
required to instruct, advise and assist 
municipal inspectors on a continuing basis 
instead of on request only. Another amend- 
ment makes it compulsory for a local in- 
spector to submit to the Deputy Minister 
of Labour a copy of his annual inspection 
report made to the municipal council. 


A new requirement provides that an in- 
spector must notify the Deputy Minister 
of Labour within 24 hours when a work- 
man on a construction project is killed or 
critically injured. 

Another new provision specifies that 
every municipality and every official 
responsible for granting building permits 
must notify the construction safety in- 
spector within seven days of the issuance 
of a permit, giving the name and address of 
the person to whom the permit was granted, 
and the location, nature and estimated cost 
of the project. 


A further measure to improve enforce- 
ment permits an inspector to be accom- 
panied by experts when performing his 
duties. Also, the obligation of every em- 
ployer and workman to facilitate inspec- 
tions is now extended to include every per- 
son connected with a construction project. 

In order to eliminate the hazards pre- 
sented by defective rented machinery and 
equipment, the Act now forbids any person 
to provide an unsafe machine, vehicle, 
tool or equipment, or part, for use on a 
construction project under any rental, leas- 
ing or other arrangement. 

Amendments to the Department of 
Labour Act now authorizes the Minister, 
with the approval of the Lieutenant 
Governor in Council, to make regulations 
covering all types of caisson work, instead 
of open caisson work only, as previously. 
Also, he may exempt any class of work 
from the regulations governing work in 
compressed air and work on_ tunnels, 
caissons and coffer dams. 

An amendment to the Construction 
Hoists Act, 1960-61, (L.G. 1961, p. 1232) 
makes it unlawful to rent an unsafe con- 
struction hoist to another person. The Act 
already had a provision prohibiting the 
operation of an unsafe construction hoist. 
Factories and Other Workplaces 

Amendments to the Factory, Shop and 
Office Building Act extended its scope, 
strengthened safety precautions for persons 
working in confined spaces where atmos- 
pheric hazards may exist, and introduced 
stricter accident reporting requirements. 
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The coverage of this Act, which is in- 
tended to ensure safe working conditions in 
factories, shops and offices, now has been 
extended to cover persons engaged in 
repair or maintenance work in_ such 
places. It applies also to factories without 
machinery where five or fewer persons 
are employed, a _ category formerly 
exempted. 

The provision forbidding any person to 
enter a tank or other confined space where 
atmospheric hazards may exist unless speci- 
fied precautions have been taken has been 
strengthened. These safety rules now apply 
in places where dangerous vapours and 
mists are likely to be present, as well as in 
confined areas where dangerous fumes, 
dusts or extreme temperatures exist. Also, 
the Act now makes it mandatory to have 
suitable reviving apparatus conveniently 
available and a trained operator near by. 
Previously, an employer was obliged to 
take such precautions only when ordered 
to do so by an inspector. 

The provisions regarding the reporting 
of accidents were revised to bring them into 


line with the requirements of the Work- 


men’s Compensation Act and with other 
provincial safety Acts. The employer must 
send an immediate report to the Chief 
Inspector whenever a fire, accident or in- 
dustrial disease in a factory, shop, bake- 
shop, restaurant or office building causes 
bodily injury resulting in an employee’s 
absence from work for more than three 
days (previously six). The minimum fine 
for a contravention of this provision has 
been eliminated and the maximum fine in- 
creased from $30 to $100. 


Radiological Technicians 


The Radiological Technicians Act, 1962- 
63, which comes into force on proclama- 
tion, provides for the establishment of a 
governing board for medical radiological 
technicians and for a.system of voluntary 
registration. 


The Lieutenant Governor in Council is 
given authority to appoint a seven-member 
Board of Radiological Technicians. It 
would comprise: four radiological tech- 
nicians recommended by the Board of 
Directors of the Ontario Society of Radio- 
logical Technicians; two radiologists recom- 
mended by the Section of Radiology of 
the Ontario Medical Association; one non- 
radiologist recommended by the Board of 
Directors of the Ontario Medical Associa- 
tion from the secretariat of that Associa- 
tion. 

The Board has authority to register 
radiological technicians who meet specified 
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requirements. Subject to the approval of 
the Lieutenant Governor in Council, it may 
make regulations providing for the exami- 
nation of candidates for registration, for 
prescribing the content of training courses 
and the requirement for admission, and 
for defining unprofessional conduct. The 
Board may, by order, suspend or revoke a 
registration for unprofessional conduct, in- 
competence, fraud or misrepresentation, but 
provision is made for an appeal to a judge 
of a county or district court. 

Registration is not compulsory, but only 
persons qualified under the Act may use 
the title “Registered Radiological Tech- 
nician.” Any person who contravenes this 
provision is liable to the penalties provided. 


MANITOBA 
Elevators 


The Elevator Act, which will be brought 
into force by proclamation, consolidates, 
with some changes, the existing Elevator 
and Hoist Act and amendments. Coverage 
has been extended and some rules pre- 
viously in the regulations have been in- 
corporated, with certain changes, in the 
new Act. 

The new legislation applies to any lift- 
ing mechanism equipped with a car or 
platform that moves in guides, including 
an escalator, dumb-waiter, hoist, ski lift, 
and ski tow, together with related mecha- 
nisms and equipment. 

All elevators intended for use in the 
province must be constructed, operated, or 
maintained, and have a carrying capacity 
as provided in the legislation. No person 
may operate an elevator except in accord- 
ance with the Act and the regulations. An 
Owner (the term includes a tenant, sub- 
tenant, manager, or licensee of any build- 
ing, structure, or premises in which an 
elevator is installed, the agent of any of 
them, and the owner of the elevator) is 
forbidden to permit an elevator to be 
operated except in conformity with the 
legislation. 

An owner may not permit an elevator 
to be operated without a permit, and an 
unlicensed person may not operate an 
elevator other than an automatic elevator. 

A new provision forbids any person to 
ride on, and an owner to allow any person 
to ride on, a freight elevator except as an 
operator or attendant. 

A new advisory Elevator Board, larger 
than its predecessor, and without a repre- 
sentative of employees, will consist of at 
least seven members. The chairman and 
vice-chairman will be officers of the Depart- 
ment of Labour. The other members will 
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be representatives of elevator manufacturers, 
installers and repairers, and owners of de- 
partment stores, office buildings, factories 
and warehouses in which elevators are in- 
stalled. 

The Act does not set out specific safety 
standars for elevators, but empowers the 
Elevator Board to recommend to the Min- 
ister the adoption of regulations and orders 
respecting the construction, operation, main- 
tenance, carrying capacity, and inspection of 
elevators, the issuance of permits and 
licences, and the prevention of accidents. 
Before making any recommendation the 
Board must hold a public hearing. 

The Lieutenant Governor in Council may 
make regulations implementing any recom- 
mendation of the Board, and adopting any 
relevant safety codes, rules or standards. 


The Chief Inspector of the Mechanical 
and Engineering Division of the Depart- 
ment of Labour may seal an elevator if he 
considers it unsafe or if repairs or altera- 
tions have not been completed within the 
time prescribed in an inspector’s order. 


Penalties for second or subsequent of- 
fences are increased under the new Act. As 
previously, for a first offence, a fine not 
exceeding $50 may be imposed on an in- 
dividual and one not exceeding $300 on a 
corporation. For a subsequent offence, how- 
ever, an individual is now liable to a fine 
of from $25 to $100, and a corporation to 
a fine of from $100 to $500. 


Operating Engineers and Firemen 


Amendments to the Manitoba Operating 
Engineers and Firemen Act provided for 
new classes of certificates and relaxed some 
of the licensing provisions. 


All references to operating engineers’ 
certificates and firemen’s certificates have 
been deleted and the term “certificate” sub- 
stituted, thereby making it possible for the 
Government to issue new classes of licences 
such as compressor operator certificates 
and refrigerator operator certificates. 


Other licensing provisions have been 
relaxed because some of the requirements 
had proved to be unrealistic and difficult 
to enforce. During the debate on the bill, 
the Minister of Labour said that it was 
unrealistic to require an operating engineer 
to be in constant attendance supervising 
the operation of air compressors of the 
type used to ventilate mines, or to make it 
compulsory to have licensed personnel in 
charge of certain plants such as compressor 
plants used in street excavation work and 
factory-assembled refrigeration units. 

Under the amendment Act, only re- 
frigeration plants of 50 tons capacity or 
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over (previously 15 tons), where the pres- 
sure exceeds 15 pounds per square inch, 
must be operated under the direct super- 
vision of a certified operator (formerly an 
operating engineer). Excepted, however, are 
factory-assembled single unit refrigeration 
plants unless the regulations provide other- 
wise. 

A certified operator is now required for 
pressure plants of 150 horsepower and over 
(formerly 75) where the pressure exceeds 
15 pounds per square inch, except portable 
pressure plants or refrigeration plants. 

Refrigeration plants or pressure plants of 
the type that normally may be operated 
only under the supervision of a certified 
operator may now be operated for speci- 
fied periods without certified personnel in 
attendance, subject to certain safeguards. If 
such a plant is located in business premises, 
the Minister may, on the recommendation 
of the Chief Inspector, issue a written 
authorization permitting it to be operated 
without a certified operator in attendance 
when the building is not being used for its 
usual and normal purpose involving the 
presence of individuals. If such a pressure 
plant or refrigeration plant is installed in 
a residential building, the Minister may per- 
mit it to be operated for up to 10 hours a 
day without a certified operator in attend- 
ance. In either case, the plant must be 
equipped with automatic safety controls 
that are connected with an approved tele- 
phonic warning system, and the owner of 
the building must certify that the equipment 
and plant will be tested daily. 


Boilers and Pressure Vessels 


An amendment to the Manitoba Steam 
and Pressure Plants Act empowers the 
Lieutenant Governor in Council to make 
regulations respecting the licensing, quali- 
fications, and examination of welders of 
boilers, pressure vessels and pressure piping. 

Another change, altering the inspection 
period for portable gas containers, requires 
them to be inspected on or before the first 
installation, once within the next twelve 
years, and at least once every five years 
afterwards. Previously their inspection was 
required once every five years. 


NEW BRUNSWICK 


Electrical Installation 

The new Electrical Installation and In- 
spection Act adopted in New Brunswick 
requires all electrical installations and 
electrical work done in the province to con- 
form to the requirements of the supply 
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authority* relating to connection facilities, 
and to the requirements of Parts I and V 
of the Canadian Electrical Code (Eighth 
Edition). No other standards are laid down 
in the Act. Matters such as prevention of 
fire and injury to persons and property, 
permits, powers of inspectors, and the 
control of the sale or use of equipment not 
approved by the CSA or other recognized 
testing laboratory will be dealt with by 
regulation. 


Among other exceptions, the Act ex- 
cludes machinery, equipment, appliances, 
etc., used in generating or distributing 
electrical energy for gain, and in installing 
specified types of elevating devices and 
boilers. 


The Attorney General will be respon- 
sible for administration of the Act. Provi- 
sion is made for the appointment of in- 
spectors, who will have access to any land, 
buildings or premises. 


The Lieutenant Governor in Council is 
empowered to appoint an Electrical Installa- 
tion and Inspection Advisory Board, whose 
duties will be to make recommendations 
and advise the Attorney General and the 
chief inspector on matters relating to admin- 
istration of the Act. The Board will con- 
sist of a nominee of each of the following: 
the Minister of Labour, the Minister of 
Municipal Affairs, the New Brunswick 
Electric Power Commission, the Fire 
Marshal, the New Brunswick Board of 
Underwriters, and the Electric Service 
League of New Brunswick. 


A fine or imprisonment, or both, may be 
imposed for violation of the Act or the 
regulations, for interference with an in- 
spector, or for non-compliance with an 
inspector’s order. 


Provision is made for appeal to a judge 
of the County Court from any order or 
decision made by an inspector. 


The new Act, which will be brought into 
force by proclamation, will replace the 
Electrical Energy Act, 1931, a statute made 
applicable to a municipality on proclama- 
tion, and now in force in the major muni- 
cipalities of the province. 


Boilers and Pressure Vessels 


An amendment to the Stationary Engi- 
neers Act permits an unlicensed person to 
operate a high pressure heating plant not 
exceeding 25 boiler horsepower, provided 
that an authorized inspector makes an 
annual inspection and approves the boilers 





* ‘Any corporation or person that produces, trans- 
mits, delivers, or furnishes electrical power or 
energy to or for a consumer.” 
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as being suitable for use. Previously a 
licence was required to operate or have 
charge of any heating plant or power plant. 


ALBERTA 


Radiological Technicians 


The new Radiological Technicians Act 
of Alberta, which went into force on 
August 1, establishes authority to regulate 
the qualifications and standards of radio- 
logical technicians and prohibits unqualified 
persons from operating X-ray machines or 
other devices that emit X-rays. 

The Act divides radiological 
nicians into two classes: medical radio- 
logical technicians, who operate X-ray 
machines or use radioactive isotopes for 
the examination or treatment of living per- 


tech- 


sons; and industrial radiological technicians, ~ 


who operate X-ray machines or use radio- 
active isotopes for the examination or treat- 
ment of things other than living persons. 
The legislation does not apply to doctors, 
dentists, chiropractors, veterinarians, naturo- 
paths or podiatrists. 


Provision is made in Part I of the Act 
for the establishment of a five-member 
Medical Radiological Technicians Board, 
which would include two members of the 
Canadian Society of Radiological Tech- 
nicians (Alberta Division) and two mem- 
bers of the Alberta College of Physicians 
and Surgeons who are radiologists. 


The Board is empowered to make regula- 
tions relating to medical radiological tech- 
nicians, subject to approval of the Lieuten- 
ant Governor in Council. Among other 
matters, these regulations may: provide for 
the examination and registration of medical 
radiological technicians and for the 
registration of student medical radiological 
technicians; prescribe the qualifications of 
applicants; provide for training and 
apprenticeship programs; specify the radio- 


logical services and treatments that a 
registered medical radiological technician 
may render; provide for the investigation of 
complaints. 

A registered medical radiological tech- 
nician may give only those radiological 
services and treatments that the regulations 
authorize him to give, and for which he 
has had formal training. 

Only a registered medical radiological 
technician or a student medical radio- 
logical technician may render radiological 
service or treatment to a person, and then 
only under the direction of a duly qualified 
medical practitioner. A student medical 
radiological technician is forbidden to give 
radiological service or treatment except 
under the direct supervision of an author- 
ized person. 

Any person carrying on business or 
practising as a medical radiological tech- 
nician on August 1, 1963 is entitled to 
register upon applying to and obtaining the 
approval of the Medical Radiological Tech- 
nicians Board. 

Part IL of the Act, setting out provi- 
sions governing industrial radiological 
technicians only, forbids an unlicensed per- 
son to act as an industrial radiological 
technician. It also prohibits an industrial 
radiological technician from operating an 
X-ray machine for the examination or 
treatment of living persons. 

The Lieutenant Governor in Council is 
authorized to make regulations providing 
for the examination and licensing of in- 
dustrial radiological technicians, prescrib- 
ing standards of proficiency and providing 
for investigation of complaints. 

The licence of an industrial radiological 
technician may be suspended or cancelled 
for failure to comply with the legislation or 
with any reasonable safety measures. 

Penalties are provided for contraventions 
of the Act or regulations. 





Canadian Given ILO Assignment to Singapore 


Harry Waisglass, 
America, left Canada last month to serve 


to the Labour Research Unit of Singapore. 


Canadian Research Director for the United Steelworkers of 
for the next six months as a special adviser 


He went at the request of the Singapore 


government as part of the Workers’ Education Program of the International Labour 


Ottice. 


The Singapore Labour Research Unit is a 
has been set up to assist Singapore unions in 


n agency independent of government which 
the collection of wages, hours and working 


conditions data and to assist in the presentation of negotiating proposals and arbitration 


briefs. 
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Maritime Unions Trusteeship Act 


Government proclaims Act placing five unions under management 
and control of three-member board of trustees, names trustees 


A bill to place the maritime transporta- 
tion unions of Canada under the manage- 
ment and control of a three-member board 
of trustees appointed by the Government 
was introduced in the House of Commons 
by the Minister of Labour on October 9. 
Although accorded full debate, it passed 
third reading on October 11. 


All parties in the House of Commons 
supported the legislation. 


The Act, the Maritime Transportation 
Unions Trustees Act, was given Royal 
Assent on October 18. Six days later, on 
October 24, the Government proclaimed 
the law and simultaneously announced 
the appointment of the three trustees: Mr. 
Justice Victor L. Dryer, Judge Rene Lippe, 
and Charles H. Millard. 


On October 18, in a final effort to pre- 
vent the Government from putting the law 
into effect, the Seafarers’ International 
Union of Canada ordered its members to 
leave their ships, and to join in a protest 
march on Ottawa on October 21. 


The march, in which about 2,000 SIU 
members took part, was carried out in 
defiance of a telegram sent on October 20 
by the Minister of Labour to Harold C. 
Banks, President of the SIU of Canada, 
pointing out that the strike was illegal and 
demanding that SIU officials order the men 
to return to work. 


The behaviour of the men while in 
Ottawa was orderly, members of the 
Cabinet declined to meet them, and few 
of the MPs did so. When the seamen left 
Ottawa, it appeared that they had no im- 
mediate intention of returning to their 
ships; and at a mass meeting in Montreal 
on October 22, all but 15 of the 1,200 SIU 
members present voted against doing so. 


On October 24, the strikebound shipping 
companies ordered their crews to return 
to work or face the prospect that their jobs 
would be filled by men recruited from the 
seamen’s division of the National Employ- 
ment Service. On October 25, after Mr. 
Banks had had a meeting with the trustees 
in Ottawa, at which, according to the chair- 
man, he had “promised to co-operate,” the 
SIU president called on the men to return 
to work. At a meeting in Montreal, they 
voted in favour of doing so; and the strike 
ended on October 26. Shortly after the end 
of the strike, the trustees moved their head- 
quarters from Ottawa to Montreal. 

(Continued on page 1092) 
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Mr. Justice Dryer, Q.C. 


Mr. Justice Victor L. Dryer, Q.C., chair- 
man of the Board of Trustees of the Mari- 
time Transportation Unions, is considered 
to be one of the leading experts in labour 
jurisprudence on the West Coast. Before he 
was appointed to the British Columbia 
Supreme Court on July 15 of this year, he 
regularly represented unions in their legal 
actions. Earlier this year he served as 
arbitrator in the West Coast salmon strike. 

Immediately before he was appointed to 
the bench, Mr. Justice Dryer was counsel 
to the Royal Commission inquiring into the 
British Columbia Workmen’s Compensation 
Act. He has also acted for the Crown, and 
was prosecutor in the bribery and con- 
spiracy trial of Robert Sommers, the former 
provincial Minister of Lands and Forests. 
In 1955, he was assistant counsel in the 
inquiry into charges of graft and corruption 
in the Vancouver city police force. 

The chairman of the new board of 
trustees, born in London, England, is 52 
years of age. A graduate of the University 
of British Columbia, he was called to the 
bar in 1936, and was appointed a Queen’s 


| Counsel in 1957. 
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Judge René Lippé, Q.C. 


Judge René Lippé has a reputation in 
Quebec as a good labour mediator. A 
Montreal magistrate since August 1949, he 
was appointed Queen’s Counsel in 1957. 


During the 1950’s he served on a number 
of commissions of inquiry, the most notable 
being that into the 1951 collapse of the 
Three Rivers bridge, and as mediator in 
many labour disputes in the province. 

In 1952, Judge Lippé was appointed to 
settle the dispute between the town of St. 
Jean, Que., and its employees; and three 
years later he acted as mediator in another 
dispute involving the school commission of 
the same town and its employees. 


As recently as September, he was instru- 
mental in settling the Jongshoremen’s 
strike that crippled St. Lawrence ports. 





He is 53 years old. Born in Montreal, he 
is a graduate of the University of Montreal. 


Charles Miilard 


Charles H. Millard has been a leading 
figure in the labour movement in Canada 
for many years. He helped to organize the 
United Automobile Workers local in 
Oshawa, Ont., and as its president led it in 
the strike for recognition in 1937. Later, he 
was chosen by Philip Murray, then Presi- 
dent of the Congress of Industrial Organiza- 
tions, to take over a steelworkers organiz- 
ing committee in Canada that had come 
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under Communist influence; he stiedeaded | 
in rooting out the Communists from influ- 
ential posts. 

When the organizing committee was 
replaced by the United Steelworkers of 
America, Mr. Millard was elected national 


_ director, and he held this post from 1942 


until he retired in 1956. He was a vice- 
president of the Canadian Congress of 
Labour until its merger with the Trades 
and Labour Congress of Canada to form 
the Canadian Labour Congress, at which 
time he became one of the vice-presidents 
of the new organization. 

When Mr. Millard resigned from the 
directorship of the United Steelworkers in 
1956 it was to take the post of Director of 
Organization for the International Con- 
federation of Free Trade Unions, with head- 
quarters in Brussels. Since he resigned from 
this post in 1961, he has been engaged in 
organizing trade union educational semi- 
nars, has led a fund-raising campaign for 
the Labour College of Canada, and has 
been active in the Religion-Labour Council 
of Canada. He was a strong supporter of 
the CCF, and he ran unsuccessfully as a 
New Democratic Party candidate in the 
federal elections of 1962 and 1963. 

Born in St. Thomas, Ont., Mr. Millard is 
67 years of age. A company sergeant- 


major before he was 20, he served in the 
first world war. 





Last month the SIU of Canada sought in 
Quebec Superior Court a writ of injunction 
to stop the work of the board of trustees, 
on the ground that the trusteeship legisla- 
tion was unconstitutional in that it repre- 
sented an invasion of the “property and 
civil rights” field of legislation which the 
British North America Act reserves ex- 
clusively to the provincial legislatures. Mr. 
Justice Roger Ouimet reserved judgment. 

Although events moved swiftly at the 
last, the plan of a trusteeship had been 
maturing since it was first put before the 
public on July 15 in the report of the 
Norris Industrial Inquiry Commission on 
the Disruption of Shipping (L.G., Sept. 
Diwioae 

Soon after the publication of the Norris 
report four of the five unions involved, 
after some hesitation, had declared their 
willingness to support the trusteeship plan 
and to submit to it themselves. The fifth 
union, the Seafarers’ International Union 
of Canada, however, remained bitterly 
opposed to it; and in this opposition it was 
supported in the United States by its parent 
organization, the Seafarers’ International 
Union of North America, by the Maritime 
Trades Department of the AFL-CIO, and 
by AFL-CIO President George Meany. 

In Canada, the labour movement, repre- 
sented by the Canadian Labour Congress, 
supported the plan; and three provincial 
federations of lJabour—those of Ontario, 
Manitoba, and British Columbia—at their 
annual conventions last month, after the 
trusteeship had been imposed, passed resolu- 
tions declaring their support. 

The Government, however, had shown 
reluctance to apply a government trustee- 
ship to the unions concerned, and had 
expressed its preference for a trusteeship 
set up by the labour movement itself, if an 
effective plan could be set up. But when, 
after considerable discussion between 
officials of the Canadian and the United 
States Governments, and the heads of the 
CLC and AFL-CIO, it became apparent 
that no acceptable plan could be arranged, 
the Government moved to establish a 
trusteeship. 


Provisions of the Act 

Bill C-102 was described as “An Act to 
provide for the placing of the maritime 
transportation unions of Canada under the 
management and control of trustees.” The 
Act bears the title, “Maritime Transporta- 
tion Unions Trustees Act.” 

The Act vests in the trustees the manage- 
ment and control of four unions and cer- 
tain locals of a fifth. The unions are: Cana- 
dian Maritime Union, Seafarers’ Inter- 
national Union of Canada, National 
Association of Marine Engineers of Canada, 
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and Canadian Merchant Service Guild. 
Thirteen maritime locals of the Canadian 
Brotherhood of Railway, Transport and 
General Workers are enumerated in a 
schedule to the Act. 

The trustees are empowered to “do all 
things necessary or advisable” for the return 
of the management and control of each of 
the unions to duly elected and responsible 
officers of such unions “at the earliest date 
consistent with” the national interest. 

The trustees have the power to: 

—Promote the establishment of ad- 
visory councils of seamen and their repre- 
sentatives to advise and aid them in carry- 
ing out their duties. 

—Promote the establishment of joint 
advisory councils of seamen and shipowners 
and their representatives for the purpose 
of developing good relations between em- 
ployees and employers, safety in the in- 
dustry and other labour relations except 
those ordinarly associated with collective 
bargaining; 

—Recommend to the members of a mari- 
time union changes in the constitution or 
by-laws of the union that are calculated to 
ensure more efficient, effective or direct 
control of the union by the members. 

—Exercise all the powers of the officers 
of the union under the constitution and 
by-laws of such union in order to imple- 
ment such recommendations. 

—Designate officers or members of a 
maritime union as bargaining committees 
to negotiate collective agreements on 
behalf of the members. 

—Tender advice to bargaining commit- 
tees of a maritime union negotiating col- 
lective agreements. 

—Remove or suspend any officer or em- 
ployee of a maritime union and appoint 
during pleasure officers and employees of 
such maritime union. 

—Sue or be sued in the name of a mari- 
time union in any case where the maritime 
union may sue or be sued. 


In doing their work, the trustees may 
spend union money, borrow money, sell 
union property and execute in the name of 
the union “all required needs, assurances, 
receipts and other instruments” and gen- 
erally may do all such things as the officers 
of the union may do under the constitution 
and by-laws of the union. 

The Act provides penalties for obstruc- 
tion of the trustees or persons delegated by 
the trustees, and for non-compliance with 
the provisions of the Act. 

The Act requires the chairman of the 
board of trustees to make a report of the 
management of the maritime transportation 
unions to the Minister of Labour within 
three months after the end of each year. 
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The Act is to expire on December 31, 
1966, unless before that date it is extended. 

On October 9, when moving the resolu- 
tion preceding the introduction of the Bill, 
the Minister of Labour said: 

“We have placed a provision in the Bill 
that this will be of a temporary character 
. . . There is also a provision that if it is 


advisable, in the opinion of the trustees, 
the unions may be removed from _ the 
trusteeship and the trusteeship may end 
before the expiry date. We made an effort 
to provide a terminal date, and make it a 
temporary and not a permanent arrange- 
ment that would continue once the situa- 
tion had been cleared up.” 


Seventh Annual Convention of 
Ontario Federation of Labour 


Records objection to government trusteeship over unions but 
expresses support for CLC and its officers in stand they took 


in recognizing necessity 


Almost unanimous support for the 
government trusteeship over five Canadian 
maritime transportation unions was given 
by the delegates to the 7th annual conven- 
tion of the Ontario Federation of Labour, 
held in Niagara Falls on November 4 to 
6. Of the 1,000 delegates present, fewer 
than 10 voted against a resolution that 
expressed support for the Canadian Labour 
Congress and its officers in the stand they 
had taken on the question. 

Another question brought before the con- 
vention was a plan for the launching by 
the Federation of a province-wide campaign 
to promote subsidized public housing. The 
plan, which was explained in a 12-page 
brochure distributed to the delegates in 
the early stages of the convention, was 
approved by the meeting. 


The Trusteeship 


The trusteeship question was brought 
before the meeting in a resolution con- 
demning the CLC for agreeing to the 
government trusteeship, and urging an 
appeal to the Prime Minister against it. 
The resolution, which was proposed by 
Local 717 of the International Association 
of Machinists, was supported by only a 
handful of the delegates, and another reso- 
lution drafted by the resolutions commit- 
tee was then proposed as a substitute. This 
resolution read as follows: 

Whereas this convention deplores in prin- 
ciple government trusteeship over unions, and 
whereas this convention is opposed even more 
to hoodlumism in unions, and whereas if any 
union is unable to keep its own house in 
order it must expect the intervention of third 
parties, however unwelcome. 

Therefore be it resolved that this convention 
record its objection in principle to any form 
of government trusteeship over unions and 
its greater objection to the gangster tactics 
employed by the Seafarers’ International 
Union, and supports the Canadian Labour 
Congress and its officers in their action under 
the circumstances. 
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for trusteeship over marine unions 


The debate on the resolution was opened 
by Donald MacDonald, CLC Secretary- 
Treasurer, who gave a long and detailed 
explanation of the circumstances leading up 
to the imposition of the trusteeship. He 
described the position of the CLC officers 
in the matter as one of the most difficult in 
their experience. 


“Tt was a matter of choosing the lesser of 
[the] two evils of public trusteeship or 
Banks. We found no choice under these 
circumstances.” 


Mr. MacDonald recounted the CLC’s 
expulsion of the SIU for raiding, and its 
establishment of the Canadian Maritime 
Union at the request of the sailors. The 
CMU men were beaten, their families and 
their wives threatened. Canadian ships were 
boycotted in U.S. ports. The Canadian 
Government was asked to _ investigate, 
but it failed to act. Only when the 
tie-up of the Welland Canal occurred did 
the Government take action, Mr. Mac- 
Donald said. 


After the Norris report recommended a 
public trusteeship, he continued, all attempts 
to arrange a private trusteeship failed, and 
the CLC finally had to accept the present 
public trusteeship. 

Mr. MacDonald said the failure of 
negotiations for a trusteeship managed by 
the unions resulted from the insistence of 
the AFL-CIO and the United States Depart- 
ment of Labor on changes in the com- 
position of the trustees and “for dilution of 
their powers to the point where trusteeship 
would have been meaningless.” He de- 
fended the CLC’s insistence on a pre- 
dominance of Canadians on the board of 
trustees. 

Murray Cotterill, public relations director 
of the United Steelworkers, said that if 
the Canadian union members had made it 
clear to their parent bodies that it was 
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the duty of the AFL-CIO to respect deci- 
sions taken by the CLC, there would never 
have been any need for government trustee- 
ship. 

He maintained that a large segment of 
the labour movement in the United States 
admitted the jurisdiction of the CLC in 
Canada. But unless Canadian sections of 
international unions got all unions to under- 
stand this, it might result in more govern- 
ment trusteeships. 


Public Housing 


The booklet on housing distributed at 
the convention described Canada as a 
backward nation in the field of public hous- 
ing. It urged affiliated labour councils to 
sponsor housing projects for the elderly, 
with the aid of federal, provincial and 
municipal funds under the terms of the 
National Housing Act. 

The Federation, in the booklet, com- 
mented that it was not the “down-and-outs” 
who needed the most consideration, but 
“decent, law-abiding citizens doing their 
utmost to eke out a respectable living with 
below-average earnings.” If the upper limit 
in a definition of poverty was $4,000 a 
year for a family of four, and $2,000 for 
an individual, half of the population and 
40 per cent of the families in Canada could 
be classed as living in poverty. 

Although by no means all of the 40 per 
cent were living in bad housing, it could 
not be disputed, the Federation said, that 
thousands of families were in substandard 
accommodation. The only practicable 
alternative to marginal or slum living for 
these persons was a substantial subsidized 
public housing program, it argued. 

Details of the Federation’s public hous- 
ing plan, which was approved by the dele- 
gates, were contained in a 10-point recom- 
mendation. The proposal called for a wide- 
spread campaign directed at members of 
the provincial Government, the general 
public, labour councils, municipal councils, 
schools and organizations. Speakers will 
be supplied to clubs and organizations on 
request, and the OFL will try to co-operate 
with interested groups such as welfare, co- 
operative and community planning organ- 
izations to push for action at all levels of 
government. 

The campaign is expected to take the 
same form as the recent medicare drive 
launched by the OFL. Although executive 
officers of the Federation said that medi- 
care would still be the main objective, the 
chief emphasis during the next few months 
will probably be on housing. 
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President’s Address 


The appointment of a public body of 
experts to survey the whole field of social 
security in Canada was urged by David 
Archer, President of the Federation. This 
study should be undertaken before any 
changes in the terms of Confederation are 
considered, and should be made with a view 
to maintaining, and if possible extending, 
the gains made in the 100 years since Con- 
federation. 

The scope of the survey should include 
pensions, housing, education, health and 
recreation, Mr. Archer said. 

Labour had tried to take a broad and 
responsible view of the whole matter of 
welfare policy; he contended that “labour 
has spoken with more vision and broader 
perspective on medical care than any other 
body.” 

The same was true of pensions. “Many 
of our members already have pension pro- 
grams written into their contracts, but we 
would like to see this type of benefit ex- 
tended to everyone, not only in Ontario but 
right across Canada.” 

The OFL President charged the private 
insurance companies with obstructing a 
national pension plan, adding that the 
Government in Ottawa had “bowed to in- 
surance company pressure.” He said that 
the sensible thing was to begin with a 
government-sponsored, wage-related, uni- 
versal portable pension plan, rather than 
with a privately controlled, piecemeal plan 
that would be taken over as a government 
responsibility. 

Mr. Archer asserted that the present $75 
a month pension was inadequate, and that 
it would be increased as social attitudes 
toward it changed with the passing of time. 
“T urge every trade unionist to exert every 
effort to use every avenue of political pres- 
sure to make sure a proper national pen- 
sion scheme is not sabotaged in the interests 
of the private insurance companies,” he 
said. 


Hon. Leslie Rowntree 


A policy of caution in extending the 
province’s minimum wage legislation beyond 
the “Golden Horseshoe” area that included 
Toronto, Hamilton and Oshawa was indi- 
cated by Ontario Minister of Labour Leslie 
Rowntree in his address to the convention. 

A new minimum wage of $1 an hour, 
covering male employees for the first time, 
came into effect on June 30; the rate for 
women will advance to $1 at the end of 
next March (L.G., Aug., p. 723). 
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The Minister said that some _ forces 
within the province were pressing for the 
application of the $1-an-hour minimum 
across the whole province. But he main- 
tained that the matter of minimum wages 
required careful study in order to avoid 
creating problems such as, he said, had 
developed owing to “hasty” medical care 
leigslation in Saskatchewan, and to Finance 
Minister Gordon’s haste in introducing a 
federal budget. 


The Minister warned organized labour 
that it must forego its “desire for retalia- 
tion” in its dealings with government if it 
expected to get results. 

What we are trying to achieve must tran- 
scend the area of political argument. There are 
far too many situations arising between govern- 
ment and labour where retaliation has been 
evident on the part of labour’s petitioners. 
There are far too many situations where this 
retaliation is based on some_ circumstance 
that has no relation to the question at hand. I 
would like to see us get rid of this desire for 
retaliation and realize that somehow, some 
place and sometime, we have to find a solu- 
tion to our common problems. 


This warning by the Minister of Labour 
was coupled with a tribute to labour for 
its co-operation with his department. 


Resolutions 


The convention’s response to Mr. Rown- 
tree’s speech was to reject a resolution 
recommended by the resolutions committee, 
that called for a minimum or $1.25 an 
hour, and to approve instead a minimum 
of $1.50 an hour as the Federation’s aim. 


A resolution to amend the constitution 
to provide for the holding of conventions 
every two years, instead of annually, failed 
to get the two-thirds majority vote required 
to authorize constitutional changes. The 
vote was exactly equal—353 for and 353 
against. A resolution in favour of elections 
every two years instead of each year won 
by 376 votes to 255 against. Again, how- 
ever, the necessary two-thirds majority was 
not obtained. 


The convention passed a resolution urging 
affiliated unions to try to secure a 30-hour 
week without loss of take-home pay. The 
same resolution also put a limit of 100 
hours a year on the amount of overtime 
that might be worked. As a move in the 
direction of a shorter work week, the resolu- 
tion asked the provincial Government to 
amend existing legislation to establish a 
basic 40-hour week in all kinds of employ- 
ment. 


A resolution proposing friendly overtures 
to all unions outside the CLC was defeated. 
But during the debate, the convention ap- 
proved a second resolution calling for a 
merger of unions in each main industry 
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in order to further unity in Canadian 
labour. The first resolution, which was 
defeated by a narrow margin, favoured 
“co-operation” with organizations such as 
the Teamsters and the Communist-led 
unions. The substitute resolution, drafted 
by the resolutions committee, favoured co- 
operation and mergers only among affiliates 
of the OFL and the CLC. 


The convention approved resolutions that 
urged: 

—Better starting rates and proper regis- 
tration or apprentices, 


—More bursaries and financial aid for 
education, 


—Improvements in Human Rights Code, 
—Union label on all government printing, 
—Adequate medicare plan in Ontario, 


—Support for the Building Service Em- 
ployees’ Union in their strike at the Tren- 
ton Memorial Hospital, 


—Co-operation between and _ eventual 
merger of unions in each major industry. 


—Waiver of Ontario Hospital Services 
Commission premiums in case of unemploy- 
ment. 


—Adequate safety laws backed by severe 
penalties for violations and adequate en- 
forcement staff. 


On the last day of the convention, dele- 
gates attacked the provincial Minister of 
Labour and his Department in connection 
with the Government’s policies on industrial 
safety, a hospital strike at Trenton, and 
minimum wages. Mr. Rowntree was attacked 
particularly for what was called his failure 
to implement a promise to bring in legis- 
lation at last month’s special session of 
the Legislature to provide for compulsory 
arbitration in a dispute between the trustees 
of Trenton Memorial Hospital and the 
Building Service Employees’ International 
Union, which had called its 70 members in 
the hospital out on strike a week before. 
The union had previously postponed a 
strike on the strength of the Minister’s as- 
surance about arbitration. 

Secretary-Treasurer Doug Hamilton 
blamed the Minister personally for not 
enforcing industrial safety regulations, and 
for ignoring the recommendations of those 
concerned with safety measures. He said 
that the province had a good safety act, but 
that the Minister had not done anything to 
enforce it. The convention adopted a resolu- 
tion urging stricter industrial safety mea- 
sures. 

Among a long list of resolutions not 
dealt with for lack of time, one of the 
main ones, approved by the resolutions 
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committee, called for endorsement of the 
federal Government’s Canada Pension 
Plan in principle, “without necessarily 
endorsing all of its details.” The resolution 
said that the plan should eventually be a 
fully-funded one. It also asked the Ontario 
Government to make the federal plan pos- 
sible by making the necessary amendments 
to its own plan that had been adopted this 
year. 


Election of Officers 


David Archer was re-elected as President 
and Douglas Hamilton as_ Secretary- 
Treasurer. All vice-presidents were re- 
elected: George Barlow, William Booth- 
royd, Purdy Churchill, Richard Courtney, 
Hugh Doherty, James Dowell, M. J. Fen- 
wick, Sam Hughes, Edward Liness, Jack 
Pesheau, William Punnett and George Wat- 
son. 


Ontario Pension Benefits Act 


First Canadian law to compel employers to establish minimum 
standard pension plans, Act provides for provincial control 
and supervision. Plan must be established by January 1, 1965 


After a three-year study by a special 
committee on portable pensions, the 
Ontario government in April 1963 enacted 
the Pension Benefits Act, 1962-63, the 
first Canadian law to compel employers to 
establish minimum standard pension plans. 
The legislation also broke new ground by 
providing for provincial regulation of all 
pension plans. It established the Pension 
Commission of Ontario to administer the 
legislation and authorized the settting up of 
a central pension agency to handle small 
pension credits. 


The new law, which went into force on 
June 1, requires every employer of a man- 
datory group—15 or more employees— 
to file by January 1, 1964, an information 
return in respect to any existing pension 
plan covering his employees, together with 
a copy of the plan. If he has not already 
done so, he must establish a standard pen- 
sion plan and file a copy for approval and 
registration by the Pension Commission by 
July 1, 1964, or as soon thereafter as the 
Commission requires. The plan must be 
in operation by January 1, 1965. 


Any existing pension plan for a manda- 
tory group that does not provide the 
required benefits must be amended to bring 
it up to the prescribed standard. Any sup- 
plementary pension plan whose benefits 
are above the required minimum, if estab- 
lished for a mandatory group of 15 or more 
employees, also must be registered with 
the Pension Commission. 


As well as prescribing standards for 
compulsory plans and for supplementary 
plans established for mandatory groups, 
the Act provides for the supervision and 
regulation of pension plans for non-man- 
datory groups (fewer than 15 employees). 
Every employer of a non-mandatory group 
covered by a pension plan is required to 
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file an information return by January 1, 
1964, and annually thereafter, and after 
January 1, 1965 must maintain the sol- 
vency of such a plan in accordance with 
requirements to be prescribed by regula- 
tion. 


Minimum Standards for Registered Plans 


To qualify for registration by the 
Ontario Pension Commission, a standard 
pension plan must provide for a monthly 
pension, commencing not later than age 70, 
based on service after January 1, 1965, 
and on earnings up to $400 a month. The 
pension must be on a scale at least as 
great as one of the three minimum types 
of plans described in the Act. 

The three types of plans suggested—unit 
benefit, money purchase and flat rate— 
are the most commonly used and were 
chosen because the Government did not 
wish to disturb existing arrangements. 


If a pension plan of the unit benefit type 
is selected, it must provide for a monthly 
pension of one-half of one per cent of the 
employee’s monthly earnings up to $400 
for each year of credited service. Under 
a money purchase plan, the retirement bene- 
fit is to be a graduated percentage of em- 
ployee earnings, not in excess of $400 per 
month, plus interest, based on age and 
rate of contributions. To qualify for 
registration, a flat benefit plan must 
provide for a pension of at least $2 a 
month for each year of eligible employ- 
ment. 

When introducing the legislation, the 
Premier said that the minimum rates of 
benefit were the nearest practicable equiva- 
lents, one to the other, on an annual salary 
of $4,800. It has been estimated that, as 
the Act now stands, a person with an 
average annual salary of $4,800 would 
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receive a pension of about $80 a month 
after 40 years service and one of about $70 
after 35 years. 


Because the Act is primarily concerned 
with retirement pensions, a standard plan 
is not required to provide survivors’ bene- 
fits but must provide a death benefit. If 
an employee dies before retirement, his 
beneficiary must receive the total of the 
employee’s contributions to the plan, plus 
interest at 3 per cent. 


All members of a mandatory group 
must be enrolled in a standard plan if 
they are between the ages of 30 and 70 
and have worked an average of 24 hours 
a week for a continuous period of six 
months or more. The Act expressly ex- 
cludes a person aged 70 or over, and an 
employee who becomes a member of a 
mandatory group after reaching the age of 
65 is not obliged to enrol in the compulsory 
plan. 


The portability features of the Act are 
mainly in the standards laid down for vest- 
ing and cash withdrawal. A standard plan 
must provide for immediate and full vest- 
ing of the employer’s contributions after 
the service requirements have been met, 
with a parallel restriction on the cash 
withdrawal of an employee’s own contribu- 
tions. In explanation of this, the Premier 
stated that, after January 1, 1965, an 
employee over 30 who changed jobs and 
had a service record of 18 months or more 
would gain the pension advantage arising 
from his own and his employer’s contribu- 
tions up to the level prescribed under one 
or other of the minimum plans, for all 
services after 1964 while he was a member 
of the plan. 

An employee covered by a standard plan 
who leaves his employment before retire- 
ment age is entitled to a deferred pension, 
to be paid at retirement age, based on his 
service with the employer from January 
1, 1965 until date of termination. This 
deferred annuity is to be provided by the 
purchase of an annuity at the time he 
leaves his employment, or by a contractual 
undertaking by the employer to buy or pay 
an annuity when the employee reaches 
‘retirement age, or by transferring the 
accumulated pension credits to the pension 
plan of his new employer or to the Central 
Pension Agency. 

Different vesting and cash withdrawal 
requirements are laid down for the supple- 
mentary area, that is, pension protection in 
addition to the required minimum benefit, 
whether provided within a single plan or in 
a second plan. 
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In the supplementary area, vesting will 
not begin as early in life, the required 
service period for vesting is longer and 
cash withdrawal will not be restricted as 
early. Full vesting of an employer’s 
contributions, for benefits above the 
prescribed minimum, is to commence when 
an employee has reached the age of 45 
and has completed 10 years continuous 
service. Similarly, a terminating employee 
45 years or over with 10 years service or 
more will not be permitted to withdraw 
any contributions he has made to the 
supplementary plan in respect of services 
after 1964. However, if the terms of the 
pension plan so provide, he may be 
granted, on termination of employment, a 
lump sum not exceeding 25 per cent of 
the commuted value of the deferred life 
annuity otherwise payable. 


The employer is responsible for estab- 
lishing a standard plan but is given the 
right to recover part of the contributions 
from his employees. The maximum that 
may be recovered is 50 per cent, except 
in the case of a money purchase plan for 
employees 55 years or older. 


To make sure that there are sufficient 
assets in each pension fund to pay the 
promised benefits, the Act provides for 
funding in accordance with solvency tests 
to be prescribed by regulation. The pre- 
liminary draft regulations provided that 
standard plans must be fully funded from 
the outset and that the unfunded lability 
of supplementary plans must be liquidated 
over a period not exceeding 25 years. 


Another aspect of solvency to be dealt 
with by regulation concerns pension fund 
investments. The draft regulations lay 
down restrictions on investments in the 
employer corporation and the real property 
used or occupied by it. It is expected that 
further restrictions on pension fund invest- 
ments will be imposed when the regulations 
are published in final form. 


Administration 


The legislation is to be administered and 
enforced by the Pension Commission of 
Ontario, composed of from five to nine 
members appointed by the Lieutenant 
Governor in Council. The chief administra- 
tive officer is the Superintendent of Pen- 
sions appointed by the Commission. 


The Commission is given quite broad 
powers. In addition to registering pension 
plans and enforcing standards, it is em- 
powered to promote pension plans in the 
province, to engage in research in the pen- 
sion field and to establish or support an 

(Continued on page 1136) 
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Employment and Unemployment, November 


Employment followed the usual seasonal 
pattern between October and November, 
falling 80,000 during the month to an esti- 
mated 6,496,000. But the increase in unem- 
ployment, up by 38,000 to 303,000, was a 
smaller-than-seasonal rise. 

Compared with a year earlier, employ- 
ment was up 226,000, or 3.6 per cent, and 
unemployment was down 39,000. 

Unemployment in November represented 
4.5 per cent of the labour force, compared 
with 5.2 per cent a year earlier, and 5.4 
per cent two years ago. In October the 
rate was 3.9. 


Seasonally adjusted, the unemployment 
rate, at 5.1 per cent, was at its lowest 
since the summer of 1957. 


The labour force, at 6,799,000, showed 
an increase of 2.8 per cent over the year. 


Employment 


After an above-average increase in the 
previous month, employment in non-farm 
industries declined seasonally by 33,000 
between October and November. With com- 
pletion of harvesting operations, employ- 
ment in agriculture decreased by 47,000. 

Total employment in November was 3.6 
per cent higher than a year earlier, com- 
pared with an average annual increase over 
the past decade of 2.1 per cent. 


Employment increases continued to be 
mainly in the service, manufacturing, trade 
and construction industries. There was no 
appreciable change in other industries. 


Employment of young people in recent 
months has shown a significant increase 
over a year earlier. In November, 583,000 
persons aged 14 to 19 years were em- 
ployed, 50,000 more than in November 
1962. In the 20-24 age group, 811,000 had 
jobs, an increase of 41,000 over the year. 

Employment was up considerably from 
the previous year in all regions except the 
Atlantic region, where employment was 
unchanged. The largest percentage increases 
were in Quebec and British Columbia, 4.8 
per cent in both regions. 


Unemployment 


Unemployment rose from 265,000 to 
303,000 between October and November, 
a relatively small increase for this time of 
year. The increase was virtually all among 
men. 

Of the 303,000 unemployed, some 227,000 
had been unemployed for three months or 
less. An estimated 34,000 had been seek- 
ing work for from four to six months and 
42,000 for seven months or more. 

Unemployment rates were lower than a 
year ago in all five regions. Regional unem- 
ployment rates, expressed as percentages 
of the labour force, were as follows in 
November: Atlantic 7.5, Quebec 5.8, 
Ontario 3.0, Prairie 3.1, and British Colum- 
bia 5.8. The regional rates in November 
1962 were: Atlantic 8.9, Quebec 6.7, 
Ontario 3.4, Prairie 3.8, and British Colum- 
bia 6.5. 


LABOUR MARKET CONDITIONS 


Labour Surplus 


Labour Market Areas 1 2 3 4 
Nov. Novy. Nov. Nov. Nov. Nov. Nov. Nov. 
1963 1962 1963 1962 1963 1962 1963 1962 
Metropolitan...x.0.002.+sssee8 2 2 7 9 3 1 0 0 
Major Industrial.ajsece. 02 eek 2 4 19 19 5 3 0 0 
Major Agricultural............ 1 0 6 9 7 5 0 0 
dE Re ko) rein) Set ge ns A ee eee 3 7 36 39 19 12 0 0 
Ota LEER Ae iy Gey etl dn 5 8 13 68 76 34 21 0 0 
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Approximate Balance} Labour Shortage 











CLASSIFICATION OF LABOUR MARKET AREAS—NOVEMBER 








METROPOLITAN AREAS 
(labour force 75,000 or more) 


MAJOR INDUSTRIAL AREAS 
(labour force 25,000-75,000; 60 


per cent or more in non-agricul- 
tural activity) 





MAJOR AGRICULTURAL 
AREAS 
(labour ferce 25,000-75,000; 40 


per cent or more in agriculture) 





MINOR AREAS 
(labour force 10,000 to 25,000) 


—-»-The areas shown in capital letters are th 
moved. For an explanation of the classification us 


























BELLEVILLE- 
TRENTON 
BRACEBRIDGE 
DAUPHIN 
EDMUNDSTON 
FREDERICTON 
Gaspé 
GRAND FALLS 
KAMLOOPS 
LACHUTE-STE. 
THERESE 
MONTMAGNY 
MEDICINE HAT 
NEWCASTLE 
Okanagan Valley 
PEMBROKE 
Prince Rupert 
QUEBEC NORTH 
SHORE 
Rimouski 
Ste. Agathe- 
St. Jerome 
St. Jean 
SAULT Siz: 
MARIE 
Sorel 
Valleyfield 
Victoriaville 
WOODSTOCK, 
N.B. 


Lindsay 
SUMMERSIDE 
TRURO 
YARMOUTH 
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SUBSTANTIAL MODERATE APPROXIMATE LABOUR 
LABOUR SURPLUS LABOUR SURPLUS BALANCE SHORTAGE 
Group | Group 2 Group 3 Group 4 
ST. JOHN’S Calgary —->HAMILTON 
VANCOUVER-NEW EDMONTON << Glee Hel 
WESTMINSTER- HALIFAX <— Toronto 
MISSION CITY <— MONTREAL <— 
Quebec-Levis 
WINDSOR 
(Leamington) <— 
WINNIPEG <— 
CORNER BROOK <— Cornwall Brantford 
Lac St. Jean Farnham-Granby Guelph 
FT. WILLIAM- Kitchener 
PT. ARTHUR <——| London 
Joliette Timmins-Kirkland 
KINGSTON <—| Lake 
Moncten 
NEW GLASGOW <— 
Niagara Peninsula 
—->OSHAWA 
PETERBOROUGH <— 
Rouyn-Val d’Or 
Saint John 
SARNIA << 
Shawinigan 
Sherbrooke 
SUDBURY << — 
Sydney 
Treis Rivieres 
Victoria 
THETFORD-LAC BARRIE —| Chatham 
MEGANTIC AND CHARLOTTE- 
VILLE ST. TOWN ~<—_| Brandon 
GEORGES <— LETHBRIDGE <—} Moose Jaw 
PRINCE ALBERT <—] North Battleford 
RED DEER Regina 
Riviere du Loup Saskatoon 
Yorkton 
BATHURST <— BEAUHARNOIS <—! Brampton 
Prince George- BRIDGEWATER ~<—| Drumheller 
Quesnel Campbellton Galt 
ST. STEPHEN << CENTRAL VAN- -<—| Goderich 
COUVER ISLAND Kentville 
Chilliwack Kitimat 
CRANBROOK <-—| Listowel 
Dawson Creek North Bay 
Drummondville Owen Sound 







Portage la Prairie 

St. Hyacinthe 

St. Thomas 

Simcoe 

Stratford 

SWIFT CURRENT <— 
Trail-Nelson 
Walkerton 
WEYBURN 
Woodstock-Tillsonburg 


fea ie leab 


<— 
——— 
<— 


ose that have been reclassified during the month; an arrow indicates the group from which they 
ed, see page 491, June issue. 
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Latest Labour Statistics 








Percentage Change 





From 
Principal Items Date Amount 
Previous | Previous 
Month Year 
Total civilian labour force (a).......................(000)| November 6,799 — 0.6 + 2.8 
Wm ploved ie -.aiiea ee Sie (000)} November 6,496 — 1.2 + 3.6 
Agriculture. so 2ii.¥dnnsens oer eeeeeenmae 000) aNoveripen 613 — 7.1 + 2.7 
Non-ae@riculture: oe. on. usd aes = ct ee inge ) UO) MINIGN ent Der 5,883 — 0.6 + 3.7 
Paid tworkers,..0%.)- ee ae ees (000)| November 5,356 — 1.1 + 3.5 
At work 35 hours or more..................(000)} November 4,745 +22.5 — 6.2 
At work less than 35 hours............ seater: (000)| November 57D —37.4 +47.5 
Employed but not at work.................(000)| November 176 == 6.9 +22.2 
Unemployed sy ce ncts uncle: = ee ae (000)| November 303 +14.3 —11.4 
Atlantic... 0. o Jcaccs cso bss bomen ee (000)} November 45 + 9.8 —16.7 
Quebeesso..c0 2. A PP ee, (000)| November 111 +11.0 —10.5 
Ontarios:t vance. Joe 0) Se ee ee eee (000)| November 7d +13.6 — 8.5 
Prainies, Oeste ee ee Le oe (000)| November 36 +38.5 —16.3 
Pacifics..¢ so eee ee ee ee (000)| November 36 +12.5 — 7.7 
Without work and seeking work................ (000)} November 286 +13.0 —11.7 
On temporary layoff up to 30 days............. (000)| November 17 +41.7 — 5.6 
Industrial employment (1949=100)...... 0.00 cbc cence ae: September 130.1 — 0.1 + 2.8 
Manufacturing employment (1949=100)............. September 120.3 + 0.3 + 2.3 
Immigration. cass «. chs fees eee a } 1st. 9 mos. ‘ 69,344 — +22.6 
Destined to the labouriorces. :... 2)... Sevan aire 1963 34, 730 = +21.8 
Strikes and Lockouts 
Strikes and lockouts7.2 Rew tore . eee November 44 —45.7 —10.2 
No.of workersanvolwed. 2 fu sens- eee eae tee November 6,193 —75.1 —35.3 
Durationin man dayseregese ... dee eee eee November 51,020 — 63.3 —33.5 
Earnings and Income 
Average weekly wages and salaries (ind. comp.)....| September $84.02 + 0.9 + 3.2 
Average hourly earnings (mfg.).........5.-..:00006: September $ 1.94 + 0.5 + 3.2 
Average hours worked per week (mfg.)......... ....| September 41.3 + 1.0 — 0.2 
Average weekly wages (mfg.).......................| September $80.27 + 1.8 + 3.4 
Consumer price index (1949=100)................... November 134.0 + 0.3 + 1.6 
Index numbers of weekly wages in 1949 dollars 
(1949 = 100) oe oc. <a NA Swi a ee Pe September 143.9 + 1.6 + 1.8 
Total labeur income: su tS s ce. « faac eee $000,000.| September 1,899.3 + 1.2 + 6.7 
Industrial Production 
Total (average 1949=100)........ sewee ssa eouaiten deanna, October 206.2 + 0.9 + 5.5 
Manulactwnine ss, scp<tie sala de ota ee ee October 184.6 + 1.2 + 5.4 
Durablés: Scenic oe eee October 184.6 + 1.8 + 5.0 
Non-durables.a:.ccs0 isc8 ds ec eae October 184.5 + 0.7 + 5.7 
New Residential Construction (b) 
RCAT ES: Bese eire a aisle sin aveuls ey cl esos ae itt ee November 12,312 +10.9 +21.9 
Completions: .dscagcres Re Pee ee eae November 10, 231 — 5.7 — 9.1 
Under Construction. .c..6<). 240s bese eee ee November (2,010 + 2.9 +18.0 


(a) Estimates of the labour force, the employed and the unemployed, are from The Labour Force, 
a monthly publication of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics which also contains additional details of 
the characteristics of the labour force, together with definitions and explanatory notes. 


(b) Centres of 5,000 population or more. 
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Civilian Rehabilitation 


Design of Work for the Disabled 


Book in series on ergonomics for industry discusses fitting 
the job to the worker—ergonomics—when worker is handicapped 


Design of Work for the Disabled, the 
third of a series of booklets designed as 
guides to the industrial application of 
ergonomics research, discusses how to fit 
the job to the disabled worker. The author, 
Dr. Stephen Griew, is a lecturer in psy- 
chology at the University of Bristol. 

The series, “Ergonomics for Industry,” 
is prepared jointly by the University’s 
Department of Scientific and Industrial 
Research, Information Division, and War- 
ren Spring Laboratory, Stevenage, Herts:, 
England. 

“Ergonomics” is a word coined to 
describe the activities of biologists and 
engineers who seek to apply information 
about human performance to problems of 
work design. 

“A distinction must be made,” Dr. 
Griew writes, “between a disability, in the 
purely medical sense, and a handicap, in 
the purely occupational sense. Many badly 
disabled people are well able to do their 
jobs. 

“In order to decide whether a physical 
disability is also an occupational handicap, 
it is vital to know precisely what limitations 
it places upon the person suffering from it 
and about the demands of the jobs upon 
which he may be employed.” 

The author tells of a wages clerk of 48 
who, as a result of a car accident, lost his 
right arm below the elbow. His employers 
thought he was no longer able to do his 
job and offered him a job as a messenger, 
with the alternative of taking a small pen- 
sion and leaving the firm altogether. 
Actually the man was left-handed and, 
fitted with an artificial hand, was entirely 
able to carry on with his old job. This is 
an example of a severe physical disability 
that is, in fact, not an occupational handi- 
cap or, at most, a slight one. 

Many firms are coming to realize this 
ditinction and are keeping detailed records 
of the physical demands of every job in 
their factories and regularly assess the 
capacities of all employees. They are con- 
vinced that this pays dividends in terms of 
lower labour costs, increased productivity, 
reduced labour turnover and absenteeism, 
especially where their disabled workers are 
concerned, says Dr. Griew. 
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The booklet goes on to discuss the tem- 
porary nature of some handicaps and the 
part industry may place in helping the dis- 
abled worker to make a complete recovery. 
The author believes it is well worth while 
to provide an opportunity for the worker 
to work at reduced capacity for a while 
and to accept special exercises and treat- 
ment that will eventually return him to 
full efficiency. 

In the case of those with permanent dis- 
abilities, however, some additional action 
is required. Dr. Griew suggests two obvious 
solutions: 


1. Look for a job that is within the 
worker’s limited capacity, which means 
guiding him into alternative employment 
and giving him training for the new work; 
in many cases this requires a big adjust- 
ment for the disabled worker and also 
throws aside the years of experience of the 
mature worker. 


2. Modify the job so that it is no longer 
beyond his limited capabilities—the ergo- 
nomic approach. In some cases this course 
may be impracticable but in the great 
majority of cases it is entirely possible. 


The booklet then goes on to give some 
examples of fitting the job to the handicap- 
ped worker, such as fitting cars with hand 
controls where the problem is limited move- 
ment of the lower limbs. This same prin- 
ciple has been used in a factory in Holland 
where a group of girls, all paralyzed from 
the waist down, are employed operating 
presses normally operated by use of the 
feet. Many jobs that are normally done 
standing can be performed sitting just as 
efficiently if a properly designed stool is 
provided. 

In Norway, a firm hired a group of girls 
whose finger dexterity was unimpaired but 
who had previously been considered in- 
capable of typing because of very limited 
arm movement and control. By means of 
slings suspended from the ceilings with a 
system of pulleys, weights and counter 
balances, the girls were given support for 
their weakened arm muscles and have 
become efficient typists, keeping that firm’s 
typing pool fully manned. 

(Continued on page 1119) 
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Older Workers 


Regulations Approved for Older Worker 
Employment and Training Incentive Program 


Regulations specify how employer can find out whether job he 
plans to offer qualifies for incentive, and how worker can 
get determination whether he meets conditions for incentive 


Regulations under which the older 
worker employment and training incentive 
program (L.G. Sept. 1963, p. 791) will 
operate were approved by P.C. 1963-1673 
of November 14. Under this program, the 
Government will pay a monthly incentive 
to employers who hire certain eligible older 
workers between November 1, 1963 and 
January 31, 1964. 

The regulations specify that an employer 
may apply to his nearest National Employ- 
ment Office to find out whether a job he 
has to offer is “employment in respect of 
which an incentive may be paid” under the 
regulations, or whether a particular worker 
is eligible. 

The employment must be insurable em- 
ployment under the Unemployment Insur- 
ance Act or employment that would be 
insurable except for the limit on rate of 
earnings ($5,460 a year). It may not be 
employment of casual, part-time or sea- 
sonal nature, or a job where the shift, 
workday or workweek is shorter than that 
normally worked in the establishment. 

In order to ensure that the program does 
not result in displacement of workers, it 
may not be a job that was filled during 
the period from September 1, 1963 to the 
date the worker was hired. 


Other Conditions 


Other conditions for the incentive are 
that the employer provide training designed 
to assist the worker to continue in gainful 
employment and that the employment must 
be for a period of at least three months. 
Where, however, a worker in respect of 
whom an incentive might be paid is re- 
placed by another such worker, the required 
three months of employment begin from 
the date on which the first worker was 
hired. 

The incentive is payable only in respect of 
a worker over 45 years of age hired 
between November 1, 1963 and January 31, 
1964, who, immediately prior to being 
hired, was not employed full-time, and 
who was not eligible to receive regular 
benefits under the Unemployment Insur- 
ance Act. 

The worker must not be in receipt of a 
pension under the Old Age Security Act 
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or any other retirement pension equal to 
or greater than the universal old age pen- 
sion. He must have been unemployed for 
six of the preceding nine months. 

The fact of unemployment may be estab- 
lished either by having been registered for 
employment with the National Employ- 
ment Service during the period, by the fact 
of being in receipt of public welfare as- 
sistance, or by other evidence by which the 
Minister of Labour is assured that the per- 
son was capable of and available for work 
and unable to obtain suitable employment. 
A worker may apply to the National Em- 
ployment. Office nearest the place where he 
resides for a preliminary determination as 
to whether he meets the conditions for the 
incentive. 

Notwithstanding any preliminary deter- 
minations in regard to the job or the 
worker, the Minister may pay an incentive 
only if the conditions are met at the time 
the application is made. 

Employment with any level of Govern- 
ment, or with a business enterprise owned 
or operated by a Government, is expressly 
excluded. 


Amount of Incentive 


The amount of monthly incentive pay- 
able is 50 per cent of the monthly wage 
paid to the worker or $75, whichever is 
the lesser amount. 

The period for which an incentive may 
be paid is limited to 12 months in the 
aggregate for any worker and the incentive 
is payable in respect only of applications 
for an incentive received before March 31, 
1965. It is not payable in respect of more 
than one member of a family (defined as 
persons related by blood or marriage who 
live in the same family housing unit) for the 
same period. . 

The regulations provide for the estab- 
lishment of an incentive review committee, 
composed of three officers of the Depart- 
ment of Labour or officers responsible to 
the Minister under the Unemployment In- 
surance Act. This committee will review 
any application rejected by a National Em- 
ployment Service officer if the applicant 
requests that the matter be referred to the 
committee. 
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Women’s Bureau 


Status of Women in the United States 


President's Commission on the Status of Women submits report 
including recommendations aimed at greater development of 


women’s potential and 


“Greater development of women’s 
potential and fuller use of their present 
abilities’ are the objects of the recom- 
mendations of the President’s Commission 
on the Status of Women in its report* sub- 
mitted to President Kennedy on October 
11, the birthday of the late Hleanor 
Roosevelt, who as Chairman of the Com- 
mission had actively participated in its 
early sessions. 

The 20 members of the Commission, 
appointed by President Kennedy on Decem- 
ber 14, 1961 to study inequities in the 
status of women and to stimulate action to 
correct them, were drawn from the fields 
of education, labour and women’s organ- 
izations. The heads of five interested depart- 
ments of the United States Government 
were also members. 

The Commission found that the social 
climate in which women live, often rein- 
forced by outmoded laws and discriminatory 
employment practices, tends to limit their 
status. It made clear that their advance- 
ment depended on over-all development— 
economic, educational and _legislative— 
within society. At the same time the Com- 
mission placed responsibility on women to 
improve their own status. Appended to the 
Report is a_ historical section, “American 
Women To-day,” describing major changes 
affecting women’s lives in the period 1900 
to 1960. 

Education was recognized as the key to 
improvement of all aspects of women’s posi- 
tion. “Nothing the Commission can recom- 
mend to meet the special needs of women 
is of greater importance than improvement 
in the quality of early education available 
to all of the nation’s youth”. In addition to 
good basic instruction, education for girls 
in consumer and family responsibilities was 
advocated. 

For the mature woman whose education 
was interrupted for economic necessity or 
because of family responsibilities, emphasis 
was placed upon the need of broad and 
flexible programs of continuing education 
adapted to individual needs. Such programs 
should range from schooling for the person 
unable to read to refresher courses for the 





* American Women. Report of the President’s 
Commission on the Status of Women, 1963. Superin- 
tendent of Documents, Washington, D.C. $1.25 per 


copy. 
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fuller use of their present abilities 


university graduate who has fallen behind 
in her speciality. Vocational training for 
women who had not been trained for fields 
being newly opened up should be included, 
and also courses for those who wish to 
make constructive use of leisure. 


The pressing need for skilled and 
imaginative counselling services was also 
stressed. These should help girls and women 
to find out what possibilities exist, to 
reach decisions and to take steps to carry 
them through. 


The Commission saw the improvement 
of the position of women in the labour 
force as central to raising women’s status, 
and it recommended that equal opportunity 
for women in hiring, training and promotion 
should be the governing principle in all 
employment. “Where the Federal Govern- 
ment is itself the employer, its hiring and 
promotion practices can become a show- 
case for equal employment opportunity 
without discrimination of any kind.” The 
Commission pointed out that “inflexibility 
with regard to part-time employment in 
most current hiring systems excluded the 
use of much able and available trained 
womenpower’. It advocated paid maternity 
leave or comparable insurance benefits for 
all women workers. 

Because millions of low-paid workers are 
not covered by Federal or State wage and 
hour legislation, the Commission stated 
that Federal and State labour laws should 
be extended to all types of employment to 
provide adequate minimum wage levels and 
to require premium pay for overtime. State 
laws should protect the right of all workers 
to join unions of their own choosing and 
to bargain collectively. States that have not 
yet adopted laws establishing the principle 
of equal pay for comparable work should 
do so. 

The Commission placed major emphasis 
on the need for more and better child-care 
services in all communities. It also called 
for more adequate tax deductions for 
child-care expenses of working mothers. 

To carry out its proposals, the Commis- 
sion asked the President to appoint an inter- 
departmental committee under the chair- 
manship of a Cabinet officer and to estab- 
lish an advisory citizens’ committee to 
evaluate progress and stimulate action. 
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Collective Bargaining Scene 


Agreements covering 500 or more employees, 
excluding those in the construction industry 


Part. !—Agreements Expiring During December 1963 and January and February 1964 


(except those under negotiation in November) 


Company and Location Union 

Bindery room employers, Toronto, Ont. .............. Bookbinders (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Consolidated Mining & Smelting, Kimberley & : ; 

Tail BC ee ee eee ee Mine, Mill & Smelter Wkrs.. (Ind.) 
Dominion Textile, Montmorency, Sherbrooke, ; ; 

Magog & Drummondville, Que. ........ccccccccceesees Textile Federation (CNTU) 
Dominion Textile, Montreal, Que. .-....:.....0....s020.- United Textile Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Dupuis Freres, Montreal,’ Ove, ee Commerce Empl. Federation (CNTU) 
Glove Mfrs. Assn., Loretteville, Montreal, St. ‘ 

Raymond 's& -Stj. Tite;sQuexiva eet re... Clothing Wkrs. Federation (CNTU) 
Hamilton General Hospitals, Hamilton, Ont. ..... Public Empl. (CLC) : 
Hospitals (10), Montreal & district, Que. .......... Service Empl. Federation (CNTU) 
International Nickel, Thompson, Man. .............. Mine, Mill & Smelter Wkrs. (Ind.) 
Miramichi River ports shippers, N.B. ...........060.... Miramichi Trades & Labour (Ind.) 
Moirs Limited & Moirs Sales, Halifax, N.S. ...... Teamsters (Ind.) & Bakery Wkrs. (CLC) 
Montreal Cottons, Valleyfield, Que. ..............c0000... United Textile Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Northern Electric; “London, On@i=20 02 2. Empl. Assn. (Ind.) 
Royal Victoria Hospital, Montreal, Que. ............ Bldg. Service Empl.: (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Vancouver Police Commissioners Board, Van- 

COUVEE OD. ee eer ee eee B.C. Peace Officers (CLC) 


Part [l—Negotiations in Progress During November 
Bargaining 


Company and Location Union 
Acme, Borden’s & other dairies, Toronto, Ont... Teamsters (Ind. ) 
Assn. Patronale des Inst. Religieuses (5 hos- 


pitals), St. Hyacinthe & other centres, Que. .. Service Emp]. Federation (CNTU) 
Assn. Patronale des Mfrs. de Chaussures, 


Quebec) Quem i een aia Leather & Shoe Wkrs. Federation (CNTU) 
Bowater’s Nfld. Pulp & Paper, Corner Brook, 
of « tstharltd me adacyepedueiian cas beha Ree ne eee Te Papermakers (AFL-CIO/CLC), Pulp & Paper 
Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC)- & others 
CBC, ‘company-wide... . Nae, pe ee mons Picture Machine Operators (AFL-CIO/ 
Cdn. General Electric, Guelph, Peterborough & 
Toronto, (‘Ont..G.5 ieee Oe ee eee U.E. (Ind.) 

Cdn. Marconi, Montreal, Que. .........ccccccccccseccecceees Salaried Empl. Assn. (Ind.) 
Cdn. Steel Foundries, Montreal, Que. ........00...... Steel & Foundry Wkrs. (Ind.) 
Cdn. Vickers, Montreal Oe. 2.020 sie Metal Trades’ Federation (CNTU) 
CNR, “system=wide 2300. & 8), ee eee ee Trainmen (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
CNR & Ontario Northland Railway .......ccccc0.... Railway, Transport & General Wkrs. (CLC) 
CNR, ‘CPRu& sother railways in ak. eee... 14 unions (non-operating empl.) 
Commission des Ecoles Catholiques, Montreal, 

WG. fsgkcnactnn daeary adscesetec oe Oe nase ee ee Public. Service Empl. Federation (CNTU) 

; (maintenance empl.) 

CPR, , -Systemewidert..45,..200 shat eee Oe, Trainmen (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Crane Limited, Montreal, Que. 0...........ccccccsscccesese Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Davie Shipbuilding, Lauzon, Que. ...........cccccccce Metal Trades’ Federation (CNTU) 
G. T. Davie & Sons, Lauzon, Que. .........ccccccccceeees Metal Trades’ Federation (CNTU) 
Dominion Corset, Quebec, Que. ..........ccccseccsese Empl. Assn. (Ind.) 
Dominion Oilcloth & Linoleum, Montreal, Que. CNTU-chartered local 
Dominion Steel & Coal, Montreal, Que. ............ Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Dominion Stores, Toronto & other centres, Ont. Retail, Wholesale Empl. (AFL-CIO-CLC) 


Ont. Bye PREY arek «ahpsycaseh carnesugaaen oh da Biases: weet ati der ai Ladies’ Garment Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Eastern Canada Stevedoring, Halifax, N.S. ........ Railway Clerks (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Edmonton City vA lta. 10). Mepeee ele aaa I.B.E.W. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
EdmontongCity, Alias nt 3e..6 = nee Public Empl. (CLC) (clerical empl.) 
BdmontoreGitye Altae.. sec ot.y Cee eee Public Empl. (CLC) (outside empl.) 
Handbag Mfrs. Council, Montreal, Que. ............ Leather & Plastic Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Hollinger Gold Mines, Timmins, Ont. .................. Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Kelly, Douglas & Co., Vancouver & other 

GOMES ip Aopet ok hee ooh. tack eon eae Empl. Assn. (Ind.) 

Manitoba Rolling Mill, Selkirk, Man. .................. Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Marine *Industries;) Sorel iQue; “2a ae. Metal Trades’ Federation (CNTU) 
Maritime Tel. & Tel. & Eastern Electric, com- 

PATO WUCS sees Syetel iat: teenth on ha I.B.E.W. (AFL-CIO/CLC) (plant empl.) 

Maritime Tel. & Tel., company-wide ................ I.B.E.W. (AFL-CIO/CLC) (traffic empl.) 


Abeer Service Empl. Federation (CNTU) 
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Company and Location Union 


Nfld. Employers’ Assn., St. John’s, Nfld. ............ Longshoremen’s Protective Union (Ind.) 
Northwestern Utilities & Cdn. West. Natural 

HEE ig oT Ngee i prea Rane do ER ae eed, RCE pe 5 7 Empl. Benefit Assn. (Ind.) & Empl. Welfare 

; Assn. (Ind.) 

ROEUE AACE Ver ee bch A tech cone Ashore iacdenaske erent Public Empl. (CLC) 
Ottawa Transportation Commission, Ottawa, 

Qe, Sg 2a oe ee ee ede Street Railway Empl. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Be OLD ATM OTC acc scoresacc ites’ arcs das Oil Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Quebec Hydro-Electric Commission, Montreal 

and RPIOE GE ILLES AUC... ccvcsseadckcdacciecensntetielacd ued Public Empl. (CLC) (outside empl.) 
Regina General Hospital, Regina, Sask. ............ Public Empl. (CLC) 
Smith & Stone, Georgetown, Ont. ........cce Mine Wkrs. (Ind.) 


Ca gee Motorways, Ont., Man., Sask. & 
PAT UP Peete, Fhe he oe ore tan A AED eg Teamsters (Ind.) 


St. io BCaway ALUtHOFItY ..... dcclsabno.kbse-ns eee Railway, Transport & General Wkrs. (CLC) 


Pe ONMPIATI YW LOG acs sd se sceine goxnesdioen esr sie mnisnaavaanaies Sales Empl. (Ind.) 

Toronto Board of Education, Toronto, Ont. ...... Public Empl. (CLC) (assistant caretakers) 
Toronto Transit Commission, Toronto, Ont. ...... Street Railway Empl. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Toronto Western Hospital, Toronto, Ont. ............ Building Service Empl. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


University Hospital, Saskatoon, Sask. 
Vancouver City, B.C. 


FORD A Building Service Empl. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
wi teen MR ie IOP tee case Civic Empl. (Ind.) (outside empl.) 


eRe ROE NC ALY EG ns ou cg. sni Laide svigsaltoaracansnsilans Public Empl. (CLC) (inside empl.) 
Vancouver General Hospital, Vancouver, B.C..... Public Empl. (CLC) 

IS ST RMRP ASTER Sg IVE AUN es ccc asgnigSnanncnsSjoradnadsoner vide ty rane «6 Fire Fighters (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

AV TIN HEESS APN LEG, MIVA ATIC cold vcas core Sec csec canst des vaveontei es Public Empl. (CLC) 

Winnipeg Metro. (Transit Dept.), Man. ............ Street Railway Empl. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Conciliation Officer 


CG eer PanyaWile 0 )28 hore ccc dress Fil. Reon Public Empl. (ARTEC) (CLC) 
Cyanamid of Canada, Welland, Ont. .................... Chemical Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Domil Limited, Sherbrooke, Que. .................450: Textile Federation (CNTU) 
Dominion Steel & Coal, Trenton, N.S. ........00..... Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Hotel Dieu St. Vallier, Chicoutimi, Que. ............ Service Empl. Federation (CNTU) 
McIntyre Porcupine Mines, Schumacher, Ont. .... Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Page-Hersey Tubes, Welland, Ont. .........00000.00. U.E. (Ind.) 
Wabasso Cotton, Grand’Mere, Shawinigan & 

ICCA VCESMPOILC: VL: fon, Sic. nko. vt aborerdnee dda United Textile Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Conciliation Board 


OG eC OTH AIY WIC. suas sdaeasd-nev ape eds von rcrvesnarstnas «etary Broadcast Empl. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Denison Mines, Elliot Lake, Ont. ............:...0:c00000 Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
DuPont of Canada, Maitland, Ont. .................. Chemical Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
METiIIbO Mas SEISOLOIOS... 5.50... d8A...0 etd TATONRS IL.B.E.W. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


ep arcs (various), Vancouver & Victoria, 


Cee de er eee rasan eereseesseerevevecoeveseresese OOS dVoesosarerosvereseere 


Various unions. 


Post-Conciliation Bargaining 


Council of Printing Industries, Toronto, Ont. ...... Typographical Union (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Arbitration 


Assn. Patronale des Services Hospitaliers (5 
hospitals), Drummondville & other centres, 


Gris I HORI e SR a Service Empl. Federation (CNTU) 
ee fone ee eee Service Empl. Federation (CNTU) (female 
empl.) 
a ee Oat tabte inane coe ak = plese Empl. Federation (CNTU) (male 
Hospitals (13), Montreal & other centres, Que. Service Empl Federation (CNTU) (registered 
Quebec Natural Gas, Montreal, Quen: Aateudie Chemical Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Work Stoppage 


(No cases during November) 
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Part Ill—Setilements Reached During November 1963 


(A summary of major terms on the basis of information immediately available. Figures on the 
number of employees covered are approximate.) 


BELL TELEPHONE, QUE. & ONT.—CDN. TELEPHONE EMPL. (IND.) (CLERICAL & ASSOCIATED 
EMPL.): 1-yr. agreement covering 8,100 empl.—wage increases of $1 to $2.75 a wk., depending 
on grades and localities of empl., on top rates eff. Nov. 24, 1963; wage increases of $1.50 to 
$2.25 a wk., depending on grades and localities of empl., on starting rates of most classifications 
and of $1.50 to $4.50 a wk. on starting rates of one classification eff. Nov. 24, 1963; empl. re- 
quired to work overtime which does not immediately precede or continue after his scheduled 
work day will receive a minimum of half-day’s (33 hrs.) pay; agreement to expire Nov. 30, 1964. 


BELL TELEPHONE, QUE. & ONT.—CDN. TELEPHONE EMPL. (IND.) (COMMUNICATIONS SALES- 
MEN): 1-yr. agreement covering 500 empl.—wage increases of $18 a mo. on top rates in all 
localities eff. Dec. 5, 1963 and of $6 a mo. in localities other than Montreal, Toronto and 
Windsor eff. June 4, 1964; agreement to expire Nov. 30, 1964. 


BELL TELEPHONE, QUE. & ONT.—CDN. TELEPHONE EMPL. (IND.) (CRAFT & SERVICES EMPL.): 
1-yr. agreement covering 9,800 empl.—wage increases of $2.25 to $3.50 a wk., for craft empl. 
depending on localities and classes of empl., on top rates eff. Nov. 24, 1963; wage increases of 
up to $3 a wk. on starting rates eff. Nov. 24, 1963; agreement to expire Nov, 30, 1964. 


BELL TELEPHONE, QUE. & ONT.—TRAFFIC EMPL. (IND.): 15-mo. agreement covering 8,500 
empl.—wage increases of $1.25 to $2.50 a wk., for traffic operators depending on localities of 
empl., on top rates eff. Nov. 24, 1963; minimum of one-half day’s pay for call-in; top rate for 
operators in Montreal, Toronto and Windsor $69 a wk.; agreement to expire Feb. 24, 1965. 


BELT Mers. (20 EMPLOYERS), MONTREAL, QUE.—LADIES’ GARMENT Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC): 
3-yr. agreement covering 500 empl.—wage increases of S¢ an hr. eff. Oct. 14, 1963 and 5¢ an 
hr. eff. Sept. 1, 1964; 4 paid holidays (formerly 3 paid holidays); agreement to expire Aug. 31, 
1966. 


CpN. KopAK & CDN. KopAK SALES, MOUNT DENNIS, ONT.—CHEMICAL Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/ 
CLC): wage increases of 5¢ to 10¢ an hr. arising from mid-term wage reopener provided for in 
2-yr. agreement covering 760 empl.; rate for general labourer $1.94 an hr.; agreement to expire 
Nov. 7, 1964. 


CYANAMID OF CANADA, NIAGARA FALis, ONT.—U.E. (IND.): 1-yr. agreement covering 500 
empl.—settlement pay of $20; wage increases of 4¢ to 9¢ an hr. eff. Nov. 8, 1963; premium for 
lead hands increased to 10¢ an hr. (formerly 7¢ an hr.); differential for acting foreman in- 
creased to 25¢ an hr. (formerly 10¢ an hr.); rate for labourer $2.02 an hr.; agreement to expire 
Oct. 31, 1964. 


DoMTAR PULP & PAPER (KRAFT & BOXBOARD Div.), WINDSOR, QUE.—PULP & PAPER WKRS. 
FEDERATION (CNTU): 1-yr. agreement covering 1,000 empl.—general wage increase of 3¢ an hr. 
retroactive to May 1, 1963; evening and night shift premiums increased to 6¢ and 11¢ respec- 
tively (formerly 5¢ and 10¢); employer contribution toward sickness insurance increased to $5.95 
a mo. (formerly $2.95); improvements in group life insurance plan; 4 wks. vacation after 20 
yrs. Of service (formerly after 25 yrs.); rate for labourer $1.95 an hr.; agreement to expire 
April 30, 1964. 


DRYDEN PAPER, DRYDEN, ONT.—PAPERMAKERS (AFL-CIO/CLC) & PuLtP & PAPER MILL 
Wxrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC): 2-yr. agreement covering 700 empl.—general wage increase of 3¢ an 
hr. eff. Jan. 1, 1965; classification adjustment of 3¢ an hr. for skilled trades; evening and night 
shift premiums increased to 8¢ and 11¢ respectively (formerly 7¢ and 10¢); improvements to 
pension plan; increased company contributions toward welfare plans; 4 wks. vacation after 20 
yrs. rte (formerly after 23 yrs.); rate for labourer $2.01 an hr.; agreement to expire 
Dec. , 1965. 


DuPONT OF CANADA, SHAWINIGAN, QUE—CELLULOSE Wkrs. ASSN. (IND.): 2-yr. agreement 
covering 500 empl.—plan for automatic rates adjustment based on comparisons of wages at 
C.LL., Shawinigan Chemicals and Cdn. Carborundum to be continued; rate for labourer $2.19 
an hr.; agreement to expire Nov. 10, 1965. 


EMPLOYING PRINTERS’ ASSN., MONTREAL, QUE.—BOOKBINDERS (AFL-CIO/CLC): 2-yr. 
agreement covering 500 empl—wage increases of 10¢ an hr. retroactive to May 1, 1963, 6¢ 
an hr. eff. Feb. 1, 1964 and 5¢ an hr. eff. Nov. 1, 1964 for male empl.; wage increases of 8¢ 
an hr. retroactive to May 1, 1963, 6¢ an hr. eff. Feb. 1, 1964 and 6¢ an hr. eff. Nov. 1, 1964 
for female empl.; 3 wks. vacation after 8 yrs. of service in 1964 (at present after 10 yrs.) and 
after 6 yrs. of service in 1965; non-contributory pension plan for male empl. to be established; 
employers to pay $1.50 a wk. per empl. into contributory welfare plan comprising life insurance, 
accidental death and dismemberment insurance, supplementary hospital insurance, major medical 
and surgical coverage and weekly indemnities; rate for day journeyman will be $2.91 an hr. and 
ce for day journeywoman $1.66 an hr. on Nov. 1, 1964; agreement to expire April 30, 
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NEW BRUNSWICK ELECTRIC POWER COMMISSION, PROVINCE-WIDE—I.B.E.W. (AFL-CIO/CLC): 
2-yr. agreement covering 550 empl.—wage increases of 4% retroactive to April 1, 1963 and 4% 
eff. April 1, 1964; employer to pay present cost of supplementary hospitalization and of Blue 
Cross-Blue Shield comprehensive plan, with any future increase in premiums being paid by 
empl.; after 6 mo. of continuous service, empl. will accumulate sick leave credits at the rate 
of 14 working days for each mo. of service up to a maximum of 6 mo. (formerly 1 day’s pay 
for each mo. of service for first 12 mo. of employment and thereafter 12 days’ pay during sick- 


ness in a calendar yr.); rate for labourer on April 1, 1964 will be $243.50 a mo.; agreement 
to expire March 31, 1965. 


ONTARIO PAPER, THOROLD, ONT.—PAPERMAKERS (AFL-CIO/CLC) PuLp & PAPER MILL 
Wxrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) & OTHERS: 2-yr. agreement covering 870 empl.—no general wage 
changes; classification adjustment of 3¢ an hr. for skilled trades retroactive to May 1, 1963; 4 
wks. vacation after 20 yrs. of service (formerly after 24 yrs.); employer to pay premiums for 
hospital and medical-surgical insurance; weekly sickness and disability benefit to be approxi- 
mately 65% of normal earnings with employer contributing $1.50 a mo. per empl. (formerly 
$1.25) toward plan; retirement income to be 1.6% of earnings from July 1, 1944 to Dec. 31, 
1962, 1.75% of earnings from Jan. 1, 1963 to June 30, 1964 and 2% of earnings from July 1, 
1964; rate for labourer $2.03 an hr.; agreement to expire April 30, 1965. 


_., OTrawa Civic HospitaL, OtTraAwa, ONT.—Pusiic Empi. (CLC): arbitration award estab- 
lishing 2-yr. agreement covering 1,250 empl.—general wage increases of $2.75 a wk. retroactive 
to Jan. 1, 1963 and $1.25 a wk. eff. Jan. 1, 1964; additional wage increase of $1.50 a wk. for 
laundresses; union and hospital to carry out job evaluation from Nov. 1, 1963 to June 30, 1964 
with hospital setting aside $1.50 a wk. per empl. from Jan. 1, 1964 to correct inequities revealed 
by job evaluation or to be applied as a further general wage increase eff. Jan. 1, 1964; agree- 
ment to expire Dec. 31, 1964. 


QUEBEC CARTIER MINING, PoRT CARTIER & LAC JEANNINE, QUE.—STEELWORKERS (AFL-CIO/ 
CLC): 2-yr. agreement covering 1,600 empl.—wage increases of 7¢ an hr. retroactive to May 
1, 1963, 7¢ an hr. eff. May 1, 1964 and 7¢ an hr. eff. May 1, 1965; increment between job 
classes to be increased to 7¢ (at present 6.9¢) eff. May 1, 1964; rate for job class on May 1, 
1965 will be $2.28 an hr.; agreement to expire Oct. 24, 1965. 


REGENT KNITTING MILLS ST. JEROME, QUE.—TEXTILE Wkrs. UNION (AFL-CIO/CLC): 
3-yr. agreement covering 530 empl.—wage increases of 4¢ an hr. eff. July 11, 1963, 
5¢ an hr. eff. July 11, 1964 and S5¢ an hr. eff. July 11, 1965; additional classification adjustments; 
work week to be reduced from 49 to 48 hrs. eff. July 1964 and to 45 hrs. eff. July 1965 with 
maintenance of pay for some empl.; work week to be reduced from 48 to 474 hrs. eff. July 1964 
and to 464 hrs. eff. July 1965 with maintenance of pay for other empl.; present 45-hr. wk. to 
remain in effect for the remainder of the empl. in the bargaining unit; 3 wks. vacation after 18 
yrs. of service during first yr. of agreement, after 17 yrs. of service during second yr. of agree- 
ment and after 16 yrs. of service during third yr. of agreement; hiring rate for male empl. $1.098 
an hr.; agreement to expire July 11, 1966. 


TCA, COMPANY-WIDE—AIR LINE FLIGHT ATTENDANTS (CLC): 20-mo. agreement covering 
700 empl.—wage increases of 24% retroactive to Aug. 1, 1963 and 24% eff. April 1, 1964; 
agreement to expire March 31, 1965. 





New Year Message, Minister of Labour 


(Continued from page 1072) 


There has been a responsible and realistic approach by labour and manage- 
ment at the bargaining table. I confidently expect that this same approach will 
be maintained in the months ahead. It is clear that new relationships are 
evolving between labour and management, based on a recognition that the broad 
problems being faced today can be solved only by closer consultation and more 
continuing discussions along the line of the industry, area and national labour- 
management conferences encouraged by goverment and other bodies during the 
past year. 

Labour and management are finding that they must actively plan to meet the 
human problems that have arisen and will arise from automation and technologi- 
cal change, and the Government has promised technical and financial assistance 
in these efforts. 

We can look forward to 1964 with confidence. There is every reason to 
believe that the current economic improvements, which has been gaining 
momentum in recent months, will carry over into the new year. 

My very best wishes to all for 1964. 
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TEAMWORK 





in INDUSTRY 


Labour and management today have got 
to “play the game square with each other” 
if they want to make industry successful, 
says Joseph Corbett, formerly general 
chairman of the Brotherhood of Railway 
Carmen and until recently a vice-chairman 
of the London (Ontario) Transportation 
Commission. Mr. Corbett is 81 years old. 


“They have a joint responsibility for 
maintaining an industry,” he insisted dur- 
ing an interview recently. “Labour and 
management owe each other a lot. If they 
sincerely want to get anywhere, they’ve got to 
learn to be fair and helpful to each other.” 

Mr. Corbett suggested it was high time 
labour and management “got down to the 
meat in the cocoanut.” They should go after 
the big problems like production—and how 
an industry is threatened by foreign com- 
petition, he said. It is management’s respon- 
sibility to introduce such topics for discus- 
sion with labour. 


He urged labour to discuss labour- 
management subjects at union meetings and 
then to take their findings to joint con- 
sultation meetings at the plant level for 
further discussion with management. 
Management’s greatest need is to be sin- 
cere and willing to take labour into its 
confidence. “Neither side is doing enough. 
Both are too complacent, drifting. They 
have the responsibilities of joint leadership, 
joint partnership, and they are failing it.” 


Mr. Corbett was especially critical of the 
big automobile manufacturers and _ the 
unions associated with them. “They are 
making a big mistake in not practising 
joint consultation,” he continued. “They 
need it badly in an industry which has 
such an effect on the entire economy. They 
should be setting an example to the rest 
of Canada in their labour relations think- 
ing. But they’re not. They’re behind every- 
one else.” 


For the federal Department of Labour, 
Mr. Corbett had only praise: “The Labour 
Department has been a great help to both 
labour and management in this country. 
Any fair-minded man will admit this.” 
However, the Labour-Management Com- 


mittee area conferences sponsored by the 
department “worry” him. ‘“There’s too 
much talk by persons who are not experi- 
enced in dealing with the real problems,” 
he declared. “They don’t get down to brass 
tacks.” He thinks that the conferences 
end up as friendly gatherings for exchanges 
of pleasantries. The conferences are too 
large, he says, and too short for the dele- 
gates to delve into crucial problems. 

As for the future, Mr. Corbett urged 
reasonableness by unions and management. 
He deplored the use of force and violence. 
“All force ever did was embitter everyone 
to the point of making progress difficult in 
the future.” In its place he recommended 
“talk and persuasion.” 

Joe Corbett had his first full-time job 
when he was 12 years old. He served with 
the British Army in the Boer War and 
later in India. In 1909 he started working 
in the London carshops of the Grand 
Trunk Railway, and was present when the 
railway signed its first working agreement 
in 1917. Two years later he went on the 
road as union grievance man for some 
8,000 carmen. 

Mr. Corbett stated that Canada’s “first 
trail-blazing step” toward labour-manage- 
ment co-operation was taken nearly 40 
years ago under the guidance of Sir Henry 
Thornton, first president of the newly 
organized Canadian National Railways. 
“It was one of the first, if not the first, 
union-management movements. on _ this 
continent,” he declared. 

The organization represented eight shop 
trades unions: railway carmen, machinists, 
boilermakers, blacksmiths, _ electricians, 
sheetmetal workers, plumbers, steam- 
fitters and moulders. Its purpose was to 
deal with all subjects of mutual interest 
outside of wage agreements and matters 
involving managerial authority and respon- 
sibility. Local and regional labour-manage- 
ment committees were set up throughout the 
railways’ system. One significant system 
conference was held in 1928 when the 
CNR’s hourly paid employees received one 
week’s vacation with pay—a move which 
had a far-reaching effect on Canadian in- 
dustry in general. 

Mr. Corbett retired as general chairman 
of the Brotherhood of Railway Carmen in 
1947. Three years later he was appointed 
to the three-man London Transportation 
Commission as financial secretary. He 
retired last June 30 after serving as vice- 
chairman for the past five or six years. 


EE 


Establishment of Labour-Management Committees is encouraged and assisted by the 
Labour-Management Co-operation Service, Industrial Relations Branch, Department of 
Labour. In addition to field representatives located in key industrial centres, who are 
available to help both managements and trade unions, the Service provides various aids in 


the form of booklets, posters and films. 
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CERTIFICATION AND CONCILIATION 


Certification and Other Proceedings before 
the Canada Labour Relations Board 


The Canada Labour Relations Board met 
for three days during October. The Board 
issued six certifications designating bar- 
gaining agents, ordered two representation 
votes and rejected three applications for 
certification. During the month the Board 
received five applications for certification, 
one application for revocation of certifica- 
tion, and allowed the withdrawal of one 
application for certification. 


Applications for Certification Granted 


1. International Brotherhood of Electrical 
Workers, Local Union 2085, on behalf of 
a unit of employees of the Federal 
Electric Corporation employed on DEW 
Line sites within Canada (L.G., Sept., p. 
799) (see “Reasons for Judgment” below). 

2. National Association of Broadcast 
Employees and Technicians, on behalf of 
a unit of employees of the Canadian 
Broadcasting Corporation comprising its 
building maintenance group. The Associa- 
tion of Radio and Television Employees of 
Canada had intervened (L.G., Oct., p. 897). 

3. Office Employees’ International Union, 
Local 57, on behalf of a unit of directory 
sales personnel employed in its Eastern 
Region by the Bell Telephone Company of 
Canada, Montreal, Que. (L.G., Oct., p. 
898) (see “Reasons for Judgment” below). 

4. District 50, United Mine Workers of 
America, Local Union 14888, on behalf 
of a unit of chauffeurs engaged in the 
pickup and delivery of Her Majesty’s Mail 
between Quebec City and Seven Islands, 
Que. (L.G., Nov., p. 1015). 

5. International Association of Machin- 
ists, on behalf of a unit of ground service 
employees of Eastern Provincial Airways 
(1963) Limited, Gander, Nfld. CEG. 
Nov., p. 1016). 

6. Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Warehousemen 
and Helpers, Local No. 91 of the Inter- 
national Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauf- 
feurs, Warehousemen and Helpers of 
America, on behalf of a unit of garage 
employees of Rod _ Service (Ottawa) 
Limited, which company contracts for the 
pickup and delivery of Her Majesty’s Mail 
in Ottawa (L.G., Nov., p. 1016). 


Representation Votes Ordered 


1. L’Union des Camionneurs, Hommes 
d’Entrepots et Aides, Local 106, of the 


International Brotherhood of ‘Teamsters, 
Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and Helpers of 
America, applicant, and Hubert Transport 
Inc., Ste. Thérése, Que., respondent (L.G., 
Oct., p. 898) (Returning Officer: Miss M.- 
P. Bigras). 

2. Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Warehousemen 
and Helpers, Local No. 91 of the Inter- 
national Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauf- 
feurs, Warehousemen and Helpers of 
America, applicant, and John L. Bray, 
Ottawa, Ont., respondent (mail _ service) 
(L.G., Nov., p. 1016) (Returning Officer: 
G. E. Plant). 


Applications for Certification Rejected 


1. General Truck Drivers and Helpers 
Union, Local No. 31, and Truckers, Cart- 
agemen and Building Material Employees, 
Local Union No. 362, of the International 
Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, 
Warehousemen and Helpers of America, 
applicants, and Vancouver Alberta Freight- 
lines Ltd., Vancouver, B.C., respondent 
(L.G., Nov., p. 1015). The application was 


rejected for the reason that it was not sup- 


ported by a majority of the employees 
affected in the representation vote con- 
ducted by the Board. 

2. Pacific Western Airlines Flight Attend- 
ants’ Association, applicant, Pacific Western 
Air lines Ltd., Vancouver, B.C., respondent, 
and Canadian Air Line Flight Attendants’ 
Association, intervener (L.G., Nov., p. 
1015). The application was rejected be- 
cause the Board was of the opinion that 
the applicant was not, at the time of its 
application, an operating trade union within 
the meaning of the Act and that there was 
no authority to make the application. 

3. The Professional Transport Drivers 
Society, applicant, and H. M. Trimble & 
Sons Ltd. Calgary Alta., respondent 
(Burnaby, B.C. terminal) (L.G., Nov., p. 
1015). The application was rejected for the 
reason that the proposed bargaining unit 
is not considered by the Board to be 
appropriate for collective bargaining. 


Applications for Certification Received 


1. National Association of Broadcast 
Employees and Technicians, on behalf of 
a unit of employees of Maple Leaf Broad- 
casting Co. Ltd., Hamilton, Ont. (CHML) 
(Investigating Officer: A. B. Whitfield). 


This section covers proceedings under the Industrial Relations and Disputes Investi- 
gation Act, involving the administrative services of the Minister of Labour, the Canada 
Labour Relations Board, and the Industrial Relations Branch of the Department. 
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2. Canadian Brotherhood of Railway, 
Transport and General Workers, on behalf 
of a unit of bargemen employed by Van- 
couver Tug Boat Company Limited, Van- 
couver, B.C. (Investigating Officer: D. S. 
Tysoe). 

3. District 50, United Mine Workers of 
America, Local Union 13946, on behalf 
of a unit of building cleaners and mainten- 
ance men employed by Central Mortgage 
and Housing Corporation at its Domaine 
Estria, Pavillon Mercier and Place Gouin 
Projects, Montreal, Que. (Investigating 
Officer: Miss M.-P. Bigras). 

4. Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers, 
on behalf of a unit of locomotive engineers 
employed by the Algoma Central and Hud- 
son: Bay Railway Company, Sault Ste. 
Marie, Ont. (Investigating Officer: A. B. 
Whitfield). 

5. Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers, 
on behalf of a unit of locomotive firemen 
and helpers employed by the Algoma 


Central and Hudson Bay Railway Com- 
pany, Sault Ste. Marie, Ont. (Investigating 
Officer: A. B. Whitfield). 


Application for Revocation Received 


Tiger Transfer Ltd., Calgary, Alta., 
applicant, and Dairymen, Warehousemen, 
Cartagemen, Truckers and Helpers, Local 
Union No. 987, of the International 
Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, 
Warehousemen and Helpers of America, 
respondent. The application was for the 
revocation of the certification issued by the 
Board on May 18, 1962 to Local 987 in 
respect of a unit of drivers and garage em- 
ployees of the company (L.G., July 1962, 
p. 834). 


Application for Certification Withdrawn 


Canadian Brotherhood of Railway, 
Transport and General Workers, applicant, 
and Pacific Tanker Co. Ltd., Vancouver, 
B.C., respondent (L.G., Nov., p. 1016). 
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Scope and Administration of Industrial Relations and Disputes Investigation Act 


Conciliation services under the Industrial Relations and Disputes Investigation Act 
are provided by the Minister of Labour through the Industrial Relations Branch. The 
branch also acts as the administrative arm of the Canada Labour Relations Board in 
matters under the Act involving the board. 

The Industrial Relations and Disputes Investigation Act came into force on September 
1, 1948. It revoked the Wartime Labour Relations Regulations, P.C. 1003, which became 
effective in March, 1944, and repealed the Industrial Disputes Investigation Act, which. 
had been in force from 1907 until superseded by the Wartime Regulations in 1944. 
Decisions, orders and certificates given under the Wartime Regulations by the Minister 
a eee and the Wartime Labour Relations Board are continued in force and effect by 
the Act. 

The Act applies to industries within federal jurisdiction, i.e., navigation, shipping, 
interprovincial railways, canals, telegraphs, interprovincial and international steamship lines 
and ferries, aerodromes and air transportation, radio broadcasting stations and works 
declared by Parliament to be for the general advantage of Canada or two or more of 
its provinces. Additionally, the Act provides that provincial authorities, if they so desire, may 
enact similar legislation for application to industries within provincial jurisdiction and 
make mutually satisfactory arrangements with the federal Government for the administra- 
tion of such legislation. 

The Minister of Labour is charged with the administration of the Act and is directly 
responsible for the appointment of conciliation officers, conciliation boards, and Industrial 
Inquiry Commissions concerning complaints that the Act has been violated or that a party 
has failed to bargain collectively, and for application for consent to prosecute. 

The Canada Labour Relations Board is established under the Act as successor to 
the Wartime Labour Relations Board to administer provisions concerning the certification 
of bargaining agents; the writing of provisions—for incorporation into collective agree- 
ments—that fix a procedure for the final settlement of disputes concerning the meaning 
or violation of such agreements; and the investigation of complaints referred to it by the 
minister that a party has failed to bargain collectively and to make every reasonable effort 
to conclude a collective agreement. 

Copies of the Industrial Relations and Disputes Investigation Act, the Regulations 
made under the Act, and the Rules of Procedure of the Canada Labour Relations Board 
are available upon request to the Department of Labour, Ottawa. 

Proceedings under the Industrial Relations and Disputes Investigation Act are 
reported here under two headings: (1) Certification and other Proceedings before the 
‘Canada Labour Relations Board and (2) Conciliation and other Proceedings before the 
Minister of Labour. 

Industrial Relations Officers of the Department of Labour are stationed at Vancouver, 
‘Winnipeg, Toronto, Ottawa, Montreal, Fredericton, Halifax and St. John’s, Newfoundland. 
The territory of four officers resident in Vancouver comprises British Columbia, Alberta 
and the Yukon and Northwest Territories; two officers stationed in Winnipeg cover the 
province of Saskatchewan and Manitoba and Northwestern Ontario; four officers resident 
in Toronto confine their activities to Ontario; five officers in Montreal are assigned to the 
province of Quebec, and a total of three officers resident in Fredericton, Halifax and St. 
John’s represent the Department in the Maritime Provinces and Newfoundland. The 
headquarters of the Industrial Relations Branch and the Director of Industrial Relations 
and staff are situated in Ottawa. 
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Reasons for Judgment 


in application for certification affecting 


International Brotherhood of Electrical Workers 


and 
Federal Electric Corporation 


The Respondent is a corporation with 
head office at Paramus, New Jersey, U.S.A., 
which operates and maintains stations and 
communications posts on the Distant 
Early Warning Line, hereafter referred to 
as the DEW Line, between Alaska and 
Cape Dyer in Northern Canada, for sur- 
veillance and gathering of information for 
transmission to the military authorities in 
the United States under a contract entered 
into with the United States military 
authorities. 

The Applicant is a trade union that has 
applied to this Board to be certified under 
the Industrial Relations and Disputes In- 
vestigation Act as bargaining agent for a 
bargaining unit consisting of employees of 
the Respondent employed on the DEW 
Line operation in Northern Canadian ter- 
ritories except: sector chiefs and those 
above that rank, Indians and Eskimos, and 
persons employed on a temporary basis 
and whose employment is of less than two 
months duration. 

There were a number of issues raised by 
the Respondent in contesting this applica- 
tion and in the hearing thereon before this 
Board. 


Jurisdiction of the Board 


The Respondent submits that this Board 
is without jurisdiction to entertain this 
application. It relies upon the terms of an 
agreement between Canada and_ the 
United States of America, effected by an 
exchange of notes between the Govern- 
ment of Canada and the Government of 
the United States, signed on May 5, 1955, 
to govern the establishment of the Distant 
Early Warning system on Canadian ter- 
ritory, and subsequently extended by agree- 
ment of the two governments as to the 
manning and operation of the system so 
established. 

In the above agreement, provision was 
made for the setting of rates of pay and 
working conditions for persons employed 
by contractors on the DEW Line after 
consultation with the Canadian Department 
of Labour in accordance with the Canadian 
Fair Wages and Hours of Labour Act. 


Applicant 


Respondent 


The Respondent contends that this agree- 
ment constituted a treaty between Canada 
and the United States, and that by the 
terms of the agreement, the Government 
of Canada has made special provision that 
the work done on the DEW Line shall be 
subject to certain definite provisions so far 
as rates of pay and working conditions are 
concerned, and that by doing so, the 
Government of Canada has effectively lifted 
these out of the jurisdiction of the applica- 
tion of the Industrial Relations and Disputes 
Investigation Act. 

Evidence was given by officers of the 
Respondent that the existing rates of pay 
and hours of work of the employees in the 
proposed bargaining unit on the DEW 
Line system have been set in accordance 
with this provision, and that written agree- 
ments have been entered into by the 
Respondent with individual employees pur- 
suant thereto. Section 5 (b) of the agree- 
ment upon which the Respondent relies 
reads as follows: 

(b) Contractors awarded a contract for 
construction in Canada will be required to give 
preference to qualified Canadian labour for 
construction. The rates of pay and working 
conditions for this labour will be set after 
consultation with the Canadian Department of 


Labour in accordance with the Canadian Fair 
Wages and Hours of Labour Act. 


There are other provisions in the con- 
tract governing the employment of 
Eskimos designed for the protection of 
employees in this category. 

The purpose and effect of the Fair Wages 
and Hours of Labour Act, C. 108, R.S.C., 
is to make provision for the establishment 
and application of minimum fair wage 
rates that shall be paid to, and maximum 
hours that may be worked by workmen 
employed by a contractor or subcontractor 
contracting to do the whole or part of the 
work on a contract made with the Govern- 
ment of Canada for construction, remodel- 
ling, repair or demolition of any work. 

The Act does not preclude the estab- 
lishment and payment of higher wage 
rates or the granting of shorter working 
hours by the contractor for his employees 


The Board consisted of A. H. Brown, Vice-Chairman and Acting Chairman, and 
Messrs. A. H. Balch, E. R. Complin, A. J. Hills, Donald MacDonald and A. C. Ross, 
members. The judgment of the Board was delivered by the Vice-Chairman and Acting 


Chairman. 
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on the work project covered by the con- 
tract, irrespective of whether such higher 
wage rates and shorter hours are estab- 
lished pursuant to the terms of a collective 
agreement covering such employees or 
solely by agreement with an individual 
employee. 


The application of the provisions of the 
Fair Wages and Hours of Labour Act does 
not exclude contractors and their em- 
ployees to which that Act applies from the 
application of the provisions of the In- 
dustrial Relations and Disputes Investiga- 
tion Act. This Board has in numerous in- 
stances, certified bargaining agents for 
employees of contractors employed upon 
construction projects to which the Fair 
Wages and Hours of Labour Act applies. 


In our opinion, the provisions of the 
Canada-United States agreement upon 
which the Respondent relies were not in- 
tended to, nor do they, place a contractor 
and his employees engaged on the DEW 
Line operation in a different position from 
that of a contractor carrying out a con- 
tract with the Government of Canada to 
which the provisions of the Fair Wages 
and Hours of Labour Act apply, in respect 
of application of the Industrial Relations 
and Disputes Investigation Act. 


In any event, we are unable to accept 
the proposition put forward by the Re- 
spondent that the simple execution of the 
DEW Line agreement by the Canadian 
Government would be effective of itself 
to exclude the Respondent and its em- 
ployees on the DEW Line in Canadian ter- 
ritories from the application of the In- 
dustrial Relations and Disputes Investiga- 
tion Act. In our opinion, attendant legisla- 
tive action by the Parliament of Canada 
would be necessary to effect such result. 
(See comments of Lord Atkins in his 
judgment in the Labour Conventions case, 
(1937) A.Cp 326, at: ppo 347248): 


The following provision contained in 
Article 6 of the Canada-United States 
agreement, namely, “Nothing in this agree- 
ment shall derogate from the application 
of Canadian law in Canada, provided that, 
if in unusual circumstances its application 
may lead to unreasonable delay or dif- 
ficulty in construction or operation, the 
United States authorities concerned may 
request assistance of Canadian authorities 
in seeking appropriate alleviation,” serves 
to confirm the view expressed above that 
the provisions of the agreement were not 
intended by the parties thereto to exclude 
the contractors to whom the agreement 
applies, and their employees on the DEW 
Line, from the application of the Industrial 
Relation and Disputes Investigation Act. 
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Bargaining Unit 


There are differences between the parties 
concerning the proper description of the 
proposed bargaining unit and the classifica- 
tions of employees to be included therein. 


The Applicant asks for inclusion in the 
bargaining unit of temporary employees 
other than those employed for less than 
two months. The Respondent asks for ex- 
clusion of temporary employees engaged 
for less than four months. According to the 
evidence given to the Board, temporary 
employees are hired specifically as tem- 
porary employees for employment on the 
DEW Line system during the summer sea- 
son, which runs from around June 15-July 
1 to September 15-October 1. They are in 
fact, and could be more properly described, 
as summer seasonal employees. 


These employees are chiefly engaged in 
supplies unloading and loading operations, 
and in seasonal repair and maintenance of 
indoor and outdoor facilities. In individual 
instances, the employment may be con- 
tinued beyond the normal period of tem- 
porary employment to fill vacancies in the 
full-time staff. The evidence of the Respond- 
ent was that the normal period of employ- 
ment of these temporary employees is of 
four months duration. All employees other 
than temporary are hired under written 
term contracts, usually of 18 or 12 months 
duration. 

In the opinion of the Board, the tem- 
porary employees who are employed beyond 
the normal period of summer seasonal 
employment, namely four months, should 
be included in the bargaining unit. 

The Respondent asks for the exclusion 
of the following classifications of employees 
whose exclusion is contested by the 
Applicant, namely: male clerk, _ traffic 
specialist, teletype operator, switchboard 
operator, and radician crypto. After con- 
sidering the evidence and arguments 
advanced by the parties in reference to 
the description of the bargaining unit and 
the classifications of employees to be 
included therein, the Board finds the fol- 
lowing bargaining unit to be appropriate, 
namely: 

A unit of employees of the Federal Electric 
Corporation employed within Canada on DEW 
Line sites, comprising employees classified as: 
station technician, instrument technician, car- 
rier technician lead, carrier technician, 
specialist supply lead, specialist supply senior, 
specialist supply intermediate, specialist supply 
junior, radician lead, radician lead Auxiliary, 
radician, radio technician lead, radio technician, 


cable technician, mechanic lead, mechanic 
lead Auxiliary, mechanic maintenance, general 
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helper, chef, cook, baker, janitor, clerk male, 
switchboard operator (except as excluded 
below), teletype operator (except as excluded 
below), traffic specialist, labourer, and tem- 
porary employees (except as excluded below) 
who are classified as aforesaid and as driver 
truck, mechanic, and cargo checker. 

To be excluded from the bargaining unit are 
employees classified as: Auxiliary station chief, 
relay station chief Res X-I, supervisor— 
building and outside plant, supervisor—sta- 
tion, supervisor—communications and _ elec- 
tronics, supervisor—logistics, supervisor—wide- 
band communications, supervisor sea lift team, 
superintendent—sector, Intermediate _ station 
chief, Intermediate station chief mechanic, 
Intermediate station chief radician, radician 
crypto, security investigator, doctor and 
chaplain, and excluding all employees based at 
Winnipeg, Man., and Fort Nelson, B.C. (NEL 
X), and temporary (summary — seasonal) 
employees engaged for less than four months, 
and excluding one teletype operator at each 
station and one switchboard operator at Cape 
Dyer and at other stations where they may be 
employed, such excluded teletype and switch- 
board operators to be designated by the 
employer. 


Union Membership 

Some questions were raised, and evidence 
was given at the hearing in answer thereto, 
concerning the membership status of em- 
ployees in the bargaining unit who are 
claimed by the Applicant to be members in 
good standing, in the light of the require- 
ments of the by-laws of the Applicant and 
the constitution of the ‘International 
Brotherhood relating to the payment of 
initiation fees and monthly dues, and other 


Reasons for Judgment 


conditions of membership, and the provi- 
sions of Rule 15 of the Rules of this Board 
defining membership in good standing for 
the Board’s purposes. 

The Board has satisfied itself after con- 
sideration of the evidence and arguments so 
submitted to it, and having regard for the 
report of the Board’s Investigating Officer 
following his examination of the payroll 
records of the Respondent and of the mem- 
bership and financial records of the Appli- 
cant, that the majority of employees in 
the aforesaid bargaining unit were members 
in good standing of the Applicant at the 
time of the making of the application. 

In consideration of the foregoing, the 
Board has ordered that the application be 
granted accordingly. 


(Sed.) A. H. BROWN, 
Vice-Chairman and Acting Chairman. 


Charles Dubin, Q.C. 
W. Ladyman 

J. A. Shirkie 
Anthony Dean 

For the Applicant. 


G: R. Hunter? Oc. 

D. Proctor 

P. C. Ketchersid 

S. L. Schmuckler 

D. L. Webber 

For the Respondent. 
Dated at Ottawa, October 31, 1963. 


in application for certification affecting 


Office Employees’ International Union 


and 


The Bell Telephone Company of Canada 


The Applicant made application to be 
certified as bargaining agent for a unit of 
employees of the Respondent classified as 
directory advertising salesmen and _ sales- 
women in the Eastern Region Directory 
Sales Department, and located and working 
out of Quebec City, Montreal and Ottawa. 
There are some 102 employees in the pro- 
posed unit. 

There are also some 98 _ directory 
advertising salesmen and saleswomen in 
the same classifications and doing the same 
type of work in the Western Region 


Applicant 


Respondent 


Directory Sales Department of the Respond- 
ent, located at and working out of Toronto, 
Ont., who are not included in the proposed 
unit nor in any other bargaining unit of 
employees. 

The Respondent claims the unit to be 
inappropriate, since the employees in the 
proposed unit are only a portion of its 
employees having common skills and 
interests and employed in the same work. 

The Respondent provides telephone serv- 
ices in some 736 localities in Quebec and 
Ontario. For administrative purposes, this 
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The Board consisted of A. 


H. Brown, Vice-Chairman and Acting Chairman, and 
A. H. Balch, E. R. Complin, A. J. Hills, Donald MacDonald, and A. C 


Ross, members. 


The judgment of the Board was delivered by the Vice-Chairman and Acting Chairman. 
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territory is divided into four areas, 
Montreal, Toronto, Eastern and Western, 
with a vice-president and general manager 
for each area. The Eastern Area is divided 
geographically from the Western Area by 
a line running roughly north from Trenton, 
Ont. The Montreal Area is carved out of 
the Eastern Area, and the Toronto Area 
out of the Western Area. Functionally, 
the directory sales group is part of the 
marketing department of the Respondent, 
which at present is organized for adminis- 
trative purposes on a regional basis with 
the regional marketing manager reporting 
to the vice-presidents and general maangers 
of the Montreal and Toronto Areas, 
respectively. 

Transfers of salesmen between regions 
occur only occasionally, but the nature 
of the work, methods and practices of 
these salesmen are the same in all areas. 
Directory advertising salesmen in either 
Montreal or ‘Toronto may deal with 
advertising agencies and other special 
accounts concerning advertising in many 
different localities across the Respondent’s 
territory. Salesmen are paid on a salary 
plus commission basis. 


The Respondent claims that, in view of 
the close integration of its operations, the 
certification of only a portion of the em- 
ployees in this sales group might give rise to 
serious difficulties in the matter of work 
jurisdiction and would not make for good 
labour relations or effective collective bar- 
gaining. The Respondent also submits that 
all existing certifications covering its em- 
ployees are on a company-wide rather than 
on a regional or local basis, and that the 
establishment of a regional bargaining unit 
in this instance would be inappropriate. 

The Applicant submits that there are in 
fact only two major and distinct company 
administrative regions, Eastern and 
Western, rather than the four areas 
described by the Respondent, and that the 
Respondent has, in its relations with the 
directory sales force as in other adminis- 
trative practices, handled and dealt with 
the directory sales force in each of these 
two regions as separate groups. Moreover 
there is, as the Respondent has agreed, 
little or no interchange of sales personnel 
between the Eastern and Western Regions. 
Applicant submits that the regional unit 
applied for here is an appropriate unit for 
collective bargaining. 

It has not been the policy of the Board 
to attempt to lay down rigid criteria for 
general application in determining what con- 
stitutes an appropriate unit for collective 
bargaining. Each case where an issue of 
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noted 


this nature arises involves consideration of 
all factors relevant in the particular cir- 
cumstances. 

Nevertheless, the Board has always con- 
sidered it important in the interests of all 
concerned that due consideration should be 
given to the bargaining practices and pat- 
terns that have been built up and fol- 
lowed over a period of time within the in- 
dustry to which the application relates. 

Although it is a fact that all existing 
certificates given by the Board in respect 
of units of employees of the Respondent 
are on a system-wide basis, it should be 
in each such instance that the 
application for certification was for a 
system-wide certification. This Board has 
not been called upon previously to con- 
sider the appropriateness of a regional 
unit of employees in this category. No 
question is involved here concerning the 
fragmentation of an established bargaining 
unit. 

The employees in the proposed unit are 
not directly engaged in the operation of the 
system-wide communications operation of 
the Respondent, but comprise the directory 
sales force whose activities are within the 
Eastern Regional Area. 

While a system-wide bargaining unit of 
this sales force might constitute an appro- 
priate collective bargaining unit, we do not 
consider, in the circumstances of this case, 
the unit applied for in this instance to be 
inappropriate. 

The Board finds a unit consisting of em- 
ployees of the Respondent classified as 
directory advertising salesman and direc- 
tory advertising saleswoman employed in 
the Eastern Region of the Directory Sales 
Department, and located in Quebec City 
and Montreal, Que., and Ottawa, Ont., is 
appropriate, and that a majority of the 
employees therein are members in good 
standing of the Applicant. Certification is 
granted accordingly, and an Order will be 
issued certifying the Applicant as bargain- 
ing agent for the said bargaining unit. 


(Sed.) A. H. Brown, 
Vice-Chairman and Acting Chairman. 


Maurice W. Wright, Q.C. 
For the Applicant. 


S. D. McMorran 

M. N. Davies 

A. R. Neilson 

H. A. Wilson 

For the Respondent. 


Dated at Ottawa, October 31, 1963. 
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Conciliation and Other Proceedings 
before the Minister of Labour 


Conciliation Officers Appointed 


1. Atomic Energy of Canada Limited, 
Chalk River, Ont., and Chalk River Atomic 
Energy Draftsmen, Local 1569, CLC (Con- 
ciliation Officer: T. B. McRae). 


2. The Toronto Harbour Commissioners, 
Eastern Canada Stevedoring Co. Limited, 
Cullen Stevedoring Co. Limited, Pittston 
Stevedoring Corporation of Canada Limited, 
Brown & Ryan Ltd. and Economic Steve- 
doring Corporation, and Local 1869, Inter- 
national Longshoremen’s Association (Con- 
ciliation Officer: T. B. McRae). 


3. Denison Mines Limited, Elliot Lake, 
Ont., and Local 5980, Office and Technical 
Unit, United Steelworkers of America (Con- 
ciliation Officer: T. B. McRae). 


Settlements by Conciliation Officers 


1. The Voice of the East Limited (Radio 
Station CHEF, Granby, Que.) and the 
National Syndicate of Employees of The 
Voice of the East (Conciliation Officer: 
C. E. Poirier) (L.G., Oct., p. 899). 


2. National Harbours Board, Port of 
Quebec, and Brotherhood of Railway and 
Steamship Clerks, Freight Handlers, Ex- 
press and Station Employees (General 
Storage and Maintenance and Cold Storage, 
and Grain Elevator System) (Conciliation 
Officer: C. E. Poirier) (L.G., Aug., p. 
694). 

3. Compagnie Nationale Air France, 
Montreal, and International Union, United 
Automobile, Aerospace and Agricultural 


Implement Workers of America (Concilia- 
tion) Officerte GC.. (Ey..Poirier)-»(.Ga- Sept 
p. 800). 


Conciliation Boards Appointed 


1. National Harbours Board, Montreal 
Harbour, and National Harbours Board 
Police Brotherhood (L.G., Oct., p. 899). 


2. Denison Mines Limited, Elliot Lake, 
Ont., and District No. 6, United Steel- 
workers of America (L.G., Oct., p. 899). 


Conciliation Board Fully Constituted 


The Board of Conciliation and Investi- 
gation established in October to deal with 
a dispute between Denison Mines Limited, 
Elliot Lake, and District No. 6, United 
Steelworkers of America (see above) was 
fully constituted in October with the 
appointment of Magistrate J. A. Hanrahan 
as Chairman. Magistrate Hanrahan was 
appointed by the Minister on the joint 
recommendation of the other two members 
of the Board, George Ferguson, Q.C., and 
Peter Podger, who were previously ap- 
pointed on the nomination of the Company 
and Union, respectively. 


Settlement Reached after Strike Action 


The Shipping Federation of Canada, Inc., 
and International Longshoremen’s Associa- 
tion (Locals 375, 1657, 1552, Montreal; 
Local 1846, Three Rivers; and Locals 1605, 
1739, Quebec) (L.G., Nov., p. 1017) The 
strike began October 4; settlement was 
reached October 14. 


Canadian Railway Board of Adjustment No. 1 
Releases Decisions in Four Recent Cases 


The Canadian Railway Board of Adjust- 
ment No. 1 last month released its decisions 
in four cases heard in October. 

The first dispute was over claims by four 
train crews for pay for a basic day when, 
on various occasions, they had delivered 
their trains from a point at the interna- 
tional boundary in Manitoba to a point 
just over the boundary in Minnesota; and 
also over claims for payment on a straight- 
away instead of a turnaround basis for 
trips on the same occasions between two 
points in Manitoba. 
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The second case concerned a complaint 
by the union that the company had 
abolished a hostler’s position for a certain 
shift in contravention of the agreement 
between the company and the union. 

The third dispute was about a claim by 
hostlers for wages lost owing to the reduc- 
tion of their assignments from seven to 
six or five days a week. 

The fourth case was over the dismissal of 
an extra gang foreman for alleged un- 
authorized disposal of company property. 
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In the first case, the Board did not 
sustain the contention of the employees. 
The other three cases were heard by an 
arbitrator whose award constituted the 
Board’s decision. The first and third of 
these cases were decided in favour of the 
employees, the second in favour of the 
company. 

The four cases, Nos. 812 to 815, are 
summarized below. 

Case No. 812—Dispute between Cana- 
dian Pacific Railway Company and Brother- 
hood of Railroad Trainmen over claims by 
four conductors and crews. for pay for a 
basic day when required to deliver their 
trains from Emerson, Man., to the Soo 
Line Railway at Noyes, Minn., and for pay- 
ment on a straightaway basis for the trips 
between Winnipeg and Emerson. 


A train runs daily from Winnipeg to 
Emerson, the terminal on the Emerson 
subdivision and connecting point with the 
Soo Line Railway across the United States 
border at Noyes, Minn. After bringing 
their train to Emerson, crews are required 
to deliver it to the Soo Line Railway at 
Noyes. 

An article in the employees’ agreement 
formerly provided that a trip would auto- 
matically end on arrival at a _ terminal; 
since Emerson is the terminal for that sub- 
division, crews had been paid a basic day 
of 100 miles for the trip from Winnipeg 
to Emerson. The crew were also paid for a 
basic day of 100 miles for the return trip 
to Winnipeg. The distance between Winni- 
peg and Emerson is 62 miles. 

For many years it had also been agreed 
that, for delivering their train to the Soo 
Line Railway at Noyes, crews would be paid 
at the rate of 124 m.p.h. for all time from 
arrival at Emerson until departure on the 
return trip, provided that the crew were 
not laid up between train connections. 

On November 16, 1962 the automatic 
ending of a trip on arrival at a terminal 
was cancelled and the article revised to 
provide that trainmen would be notified 
when called whether their service would 
be “straightaway” or “turnaround” and 
would be paid accordingly; and that when 
the distance between the starting terminal 
and the objective terminal was less than 
100 miles, the latter terminal might be 
regarded as a turnaround point, “and train- 
men in unassigned service, when called 
for turnaround service, run in and out of 
such point on a continuous time basis.” 

The union contended that this revised 
article did not apply in the present case 
because the trainmen had to deliver their 
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train from their objective terminal to a _ 
terminal of a foreign railway; such delivery 
should be considered a _ separate trip. 
Therefore, it contended, the trainmen 
should be paid on a straightaway basis, 
that is, the trip from Winnipeg to Emerson, 
the trip from Emerson to Noyes, and the 
return trip from Emerson to Winnipeg 
should each be paid for as a 100-mile day. 

The company argued that as the distance 
between Winnipeg and Emerson was less 
than 100 miles, and as the crews had been 
ordered at Winnipeg for turnaround service, 
it had correctly paid them for the actual 
miles in each direction (a total of 124), 
plus 124 miles an hour from the time 
they arrived at Emerson until the time they 
left. 

The Board, in its decision, said that the 
delivery of trains from Emerson to Noyes 
did not constitute a separate trip, because 
Emerson and Noyes had been regarded as 
being within one terminal area. The con- 
tention of the employees, therefore, was 
not sustained. But the Board pointed out 
that this decision was not to be taken as 
allowing additional runs out of initial 
terminals or turnaround points except as 
provided in the agreement. 


Case No. 813—Dispute between Ontario 
Northland Railway and Brotherhood of 
Locomotive Firemen and Enginemen over 
the abolition of a hostler’s assignment and 
the performance of hostler’s services by 
employees not covered by the collective 
agreement between the company and the 
union. 


When a company survey showed that 
there were not enough dispatches during 
the 8.00 a.m. to 4.00 p.m. shift at one of 
its stations to justify the employment of a 
hostler there during that shift, the company 
cancelled the assignment. It contended that 
the abolishing of the shift was a reduction 
in staff because of abnormal conditions and 
in no way involved the agreement. Any 
hostling duties during the shift were given 
to a foreman outside the bargaining unit 
or shop employees not subject to the agree- 
ment. 

The union in its contention quoted an 
article of the agreement that defined the 
work of hostlers and laid down the condi- 
tions for filling such positions. The union 
drew attention to one of the clauses of 
this article which stated that when the 
monthly average of engines handled was 
five or more in a period of 12 hours, a 
regular assignment for hostlers would be 
established and a hostler would be em- 
ployed for eight hours of that period. This 
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meant, the employees argued, that a 
hostler must be employed each day of the 
month, regardless of the number of engines 
handled on any particular day, whenever 
the number of engines handled averages 
five in a period of 12 hours. 

The union said it did not contend that a 
hostler must be employed for eight hours 
when only one or two engines were to be 
hostled during that period, but that it did 
content that if there were not enough 
engines to require a regular assignment, em- 
ployees working under its contract with 
the railway should be used when available. 
If there was no hostler on duty, it con- 
ceded that crews might hostle their own 
engines. 

This case was heard in the presence of 
a referee, whose award constituted the 
decision of the Board. The referee in his 
decision examined in detail the article of 
the agreement relating to the question in 
dispute, and also another article which 
stipulated that when there was no hostler 
on duty, engineers and firemen might be 
given work. This latter article, the referee 
said, provided no answer to the grievance 
in this case “other than to show that some 
hostler work may be performed by engi- 
neers and firemen on certain terms as to 
payment for it.” 

The railway, he said, had supported its 
contention by appealing to past practice 
and antecedent agreements as evidence that 
roundhouse employees or shop employees 
might be used to perform hostler duties 
when a full-time hostler was not required. 
But the referee went on to say, “The 
contention as put does not clearly distin- 
guish between the resort to roundhouse or 
shop employees according to the terms of 
the Brotherhood’s agreement herein, or 
the use of such employees outside of the 
agreement. In other words, the question 
that lies at the heart of the present case 
is not so much the particular persons who 
may be called to perform hostler work, but 
rather the call to performance under and 
in accordance with the terms of the 
Brotherhood’s agreement with the railway, 
which (so far as the evidence shows) is 
the only agreement to which the railway 
is a party which covers hostler duties. 

“On this basis, the matter becomes one 
of determining what the agreement says 
about extra work assignments; and, more 
importantly, what is says about seniority 
rights where additional work within the 
scope of the agreement falls to be per- 
formed.” He then went on to deal with 
other relevant articles of the agreement. 
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From these he concluded that the agree- 
ment authorized the performance of 
hostler work in one of three ways: by 
permanently assigned hostlers, by engineers 
or firemen and helpers within certain 
defined limits, or by unassigned hostlers 
or firemen or helpers, or persons of those 
classifications on the spare board. 

If none of the persons mentioned are 
available, “the railway is entitled to assign 
the required work to others, but under 
the conditions of the agreement with the 
Brotherhood; and to that extent, such 
others are drawn into the bargaining unit 
represented by the Brotherhood,” the 
referee said. 

A practical question that arose in this 
case was the likelihood that the railway 
might have to pay a full day’s pay to a 
person called out to do 15 or 30 minutes’ 
work. In so far as the article relating to the 
use of engineers and firemen could be 
applied, the referee said, the railway could 
have no complaint. 

The referee expressed his decision as 
follows: “There is no claim for specific 
relief in this case for any employee, and 
it will be sufficient to make a declaration 
upholding the Brotherhood’s contention 
within the limits indicated, and to direct 
the railway that hostler duties must be 
assigned within and according to the terms 
of the collective agreement between the 
railway and the Brotherhood.” 


Case No. 814—Dispute between Ontario 
Northland Railway and Brotherhood of 
Locomotive Firemen and Enginemen re- 
garding the claims of regularly assigned 
hostlers for wages lost when their assign- 
ments were reduced from seven to six or 
five days a week. 


Nine regularly assigned hostlers submit- 
ted claims for wages lost because their 
assignments were reduced from seven to 
five or six days a week. The company 
declined the claims. 

This dispute is similar to case No. 797 
(aGs. dariaep: 653 )ands ‘Case “Now $10 
(L.G., Sept., p. 812) and, like the earlier 
cases, was heard by the Board in the 
presence of a referee whose award consti- 
tuted the Board’s decision. And, like those 
in the earlier cases, the claims arose out of 
the action of the company in instituting 
the five-day basic work week that had been 
provided for in an agreement of May 1, 
1955, to take effect on that date. 

Notwithstanding this agreement, the 
short work week was not put into effect 
by the railway until October 30, 1960. As 
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was pointed out at the hearing of Case No. 
797 referred to above, the employees had 
been given a 20-per-cent wage increase to 
compensate them for the shorter week at 
the time the agreement went into effect. 


The referee—the same who had heard the 
second of the two earlier cases—said in his 
award, “The issue of principle raised in 
this case has already been twice considered 
under collective agreement terms similar 
in language to that involved here . . .Noth- 
ing will be gained by repeating here the 
reasons given for the conclusions in the 
above-mentioned cases.” 


He went on to say that “the only pos- 
sible lever available to the Brotherhood” 
was a “Note” appended to an article in a 
June 1, 1956 collective agreement revision, 
which read as follows: “Engineers, firemen 
(Helpers) will be allowed to follow six or 
seven day assignments unless other arrange- 
ments are made between the representatives 
and the management.” 

The referee implied some doubt whether 
this note could be “read into the hostler 
agreement,” but even allowing that it could 
be, he said that “the reading must take 
account of the way in which the hostler 
work week is spelled out in [an article of 
a] supplementary agreement of December 
8, 1959. As so spelled out, the reasoning 
in the [two earlier decisions] is highly 
relevant, and it leaves no choice but to 
dismiss the Brotherhood’s claim. 

“Assuming that the note imposed an 
obligation to continue existing six- or 
seven-day assignments (and in my view 
this is doubtful), there is nothing in [the 
article] that brings the note into force with 
respect to hostlers. [The article] is the 
operative work week clause as of the day 
it became effective, and nowhere does it 
impose an obligation to give more than 
five-day assignments, and nowhere does it 
require the railway to continue six- or 
seven-day assignments which may have been 
instituted.” 


Case No. 815—Dispute between Cana- 
dian Pacific Railway Company (Prairie 
Region) and Brotherhood of Maintenance 
of Way Employees regarding the dismissal 
of an extra gang foreman for alleged 
unauthorized disposal of company property. 


An extra gang foreman was dismissed by 
the company on the grounds that he had, 
without authority, sold railway ties released 
through the abandonment of a subdivision 
in Manitoba and had personally taken the 
money for them. 
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The union contended that the dismissal 
was unjustified, that the charges against the 
foreman had not been substantiated and 
were so vague and lacking in detail that it 
would have been difficult to prepare a 
defence against them even if the accused 
had been given an opportunity to do so, and 
that the foreman had not been furnished 
with details of the evidence against him or 
given a chance to meet his accusers face to 
face. On these grounds the union asked for 
the foreman’s reinstatement with full 
seniority and payment for wages lost, in 
accordance with the collective agreement. 


The company, in its contention, presented 
written statements by three officials of the 
company who were said to have investi- 
gated the case, and a statutory declaration 
by the superintendent at Brandon who had 
granted the foreman a hearing after his 
dismissal. 

The statements of the company’s officials 
purported to be based partly on personal 
knowledge or investigation and partly on 
statements obtained from the two farmers, 
one of whom was alleged to have bought 
ties from the foreman; and from the son of 
one of the farmers, who was also alleged 
to have bought ties from the foreman. 


This case was heard by the Board in 
the presence of a referee, whose aware con- 
stituted the Board’s decision. 


In his award, the referee began by quot- 
ing the section of the agreement dealing 
with discipline and setting up a procedure 
by which a disciplined employee can obtain 
a “fair and impartial hearing.” 

The referee criticized the railway’s 
handling of the grievance that was the 
basis of the hearing before the Board. He 
said: 

A “fair and impartial hearing” involves 
more than asking a disciplined person to reply 
to an accusation. It involves. at the very least 
a specification and detailing of the basis for 
the discipline and an opportunity to the 
accused to meet the evidence against him. 
This he can only do by having the evidence 
presented; and it should be the best evidence, 
adduced through the mouths of those on 
whose veracity the railway relied, if that is at 
all possible. Moreover, the evidence must go 
to support the action taken by the railway; 


and unless it does, there is no case for the 
grievor to answer. 


It may safely be concluded, the referee 
said, that the unauthorized disposal by an 
employee of his employer’s property would 
warrant his discharge as being for just 
cause. This being so, the disposition of 
the case turns on whether the foreman in 
fact committed the wrongs charged against 
him. 
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At the hearing, counsel for the railway 
contended that since it was not a criminal 
proceeding there was no duty on the rail- 


way to prove that the accused was guilty 


beyond a reasonable doubt, even though 
the acts with which he was charged could 
be the subject of criminal charges. It was 
enough, counsel said, to prove the allega- 
tions on a balance of probabilities. 


The referee said that he would not dis- 
sent from this contention but, even on this 
basis, it was not enough for the railway 
to say that it acted in good faith, or that it 
was honestly of the opinion that the fore- 
man “had dealt with its property as his 


be) 


own. 


An employer obliged to respect a standard 
of just cause for discharge cannot turn the 
issue into one of its good faith or honesty. 
It must, if it acts to discharge, be able to 
establish by credible evidence to the satisfac- 
tion of the arbitration tribunal that the grounds 
on which it acted existed, and further, persuade 
the tribunal that those acts were enough to 
warrant the discharge. 

I have already said that if the grievor com- 
mitted the acts of which he was accused, that 
is, if the Board and referee are satisfied that 
he did, then there can be no question but that 
discharge was warranted. It remains then to 
examine the evidentiary basis of the railway’s 
conclusion that [the foreman] was guilty. 


What the company alleged as evidence 
were the three statements of the two pur- 
chasers of the ties and the father of one of 
them, and the three statements of officers 
of the railway, coupled with the identifica- 
tion of the accused by his accusers. The 
railway referred to the statements of the 
three officers as “reports of company 
officers who had personal knowledge of 
facts pointing to [the foreman’s] unauthor- 
ized activity.” 

They are no such thing, but rather narratives 
of hearsay, and hearsay upon hearsay. The only 
“facts” known by these officers were largely 
rumours that they had heard and conversations 
with others who implicated [the foreman] on 
the basis of rumour; and in one case only 
was the conversation with a person who stated 
that he himself had any dealing with [the 
foreman]. 


After dealing briefly with the statement 
of the last-mentioned person, and with the 
identification of the foreman by him and 
one of the admitted purchasers as the per- 
son who had sold them the ties, the referee 
continued: 


The statements and identification, taken at 
face value, are fairly conclusive against [the 
foreman]. But how can they be taken at any 
value when the makers at no time appeared 
against [the accused], and when the circume 
stances of the identification (and especially 
what preceded it) were not brought out in the 
open? I pass over the want of detail of day 
and date, and refrain from enlarging on the 
vulnerability of evidence of accomplices who 
take apparently unguarded railway property at 
night. Neither [of the two witnesses] suggested 
in their statements that they felt they were 
buying ties from an authorized person. The 
understanding (according to [one witness’s] 
statement) that there would be no receipt, the 
invitation (according to both statements) to 
come at night and take the number of ties 
wanted and pay later, and consequent action 
accordingly, are hardly calculated to establish 
the good repute of [the foreman’s] two 
accusers. 


For the railway, in such circumstances, to 
act on the accusations without giving [the 
foreman] any opportunity (before dismissal) 
to know at least as much as the railway knew, 
and to adduce, if he could, countering evid- 
ence was to take a very long chance that it 
could satisfy the Board and referee of [the 
foreman’s] guilt. What, indeed, is there to go 
on except untested accusatory statements by 
persons whose identity was not disclosed 
and who turn out to be, by their own con- 
fession, implicated in an offence charged 
against another who stoutly denied it? The 
question, I repeat, is not what the railway 
honestly believed but what credible evidence 
establishes. 


The conclusion follows that there is no 
credible evidence to satisfy the Board and 
referee that [the foreman] was guilty of un- 
authorized disposal of company property. 


The referee directed that the foreman 
be reinstated without loss of seniority or 
other rights, and with compensation for 
what he has lost in pay entitlement. He 
reserved jurisdiction to deal with the 
question of compensation if the parties 
were able to agree on what it should be, 
and he asked to be informed within 60 
days whether or not the question of com- 
pensation had been settled. 





Design of Work for the Disabled (continued jrom page 1101) 


In another firm a small device costing 
approximately $15 enabled a driller with 
severely reduced arm movement to return 
immediately to his former job. This modi- 
fication was so successful that the firm 
applied it to a large number of their drilling 
machines. 

Many workers are disabled because of 
back conditions and are unable to carry on 
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in jobs requiring stooping, bending, lifting 
or carrying heavy loads. The author ques- 
tions the need for any worker, disabled 
or not, to be required to work in a “back- 
breaking” posture. There are, today, many 
adaptations that, imaginatively used, can 
do away with much of this back-breaking 
labour and result in increased efficiency for 
both disabled and non-disabled workers. 
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LABOUR LAW 


Legal Decisions Affecting Labour 


Ontario High Court rules Bell Telephone subsidiary subject 
to provincial labour legislation; upholds OLRB’s consent to 
prosecute an employer for failure to bargain in good faith 


In Ontario, the High Court, in dismissing 
an application for prohibition to prevent the 
Ontario Labour Relations Board from con- 
sidering an application for certification, 
ruled that the employer-employee relation- 
ships of a company in which the Bell Tele- 
phone Company had a controlling interest 
were governed by the provincial Labour 
Relations Act. 

In another decision, the Ontario High 
Court held that an order of the Ontario 
Labour Relations Board granting consent 
to prosecute an employer for an alleged 
failure to bargain in good faith was within 
the Board’s jurisdiction. The Court ruled 
further that the Board’s decision that the 
applicant organization was a trade union 
was a part of the main issue before the 
Board and consequently not reviewable by 
the Court in certiorari proceedings. 


Ontario High Court... 


.. rules Bell Telephone Co. subsidiary is 
not subject to federal labour legislation 


On April 16, 1963, Chief Justice McRuer 
of the Ontario High Court ruled that 
federal labour legislation, which applies to 
the labour-management relations of the 
Bell Telephone Co. as being within the 
exceptions enumerated in Section 92(10) of 
the B.N.A. Act, did not cover the labour 
relations of a subsidiary company in which 
the Bell Telephone had a_ controlling 
interest and which manufactured articles 
purchased and used by the Bell Company. 
Consequently, the Court ruled that the 
labour relations of the subsidiary company 
were under provincial jurisdiction. 

The issue of jurisdiction arose when the 
United Electrical, Radio and Machine 
Workers of America applied in February 
1963 to the Ontario Labour Relations 
Board to be certified as a bargaining agent 
for a unit of employees of Northern 
Electric Company Limited in Bramalea, 
Ont. The Northern Electric Employees 
Association intervened in the application 
for certification, and District 10 of the 
Communication Workers of America chal- 
lenged before the Board the constitutional 


jurisdiction of the Board to deal with the 
certification application and later applied to 
the Court for an order prohibiting the 
Ontario Labour Relations Board from tak- 
ing any further proceedings in the applica- 
tion for certification. In this motion it was 
contended that the Board had no consti- 
tional jurisdiction with respect to any 
application for certification of employees 
at the said Bramalea plant of Northern 
Electric. 

Further, it was contended by the Com- 
munication Workers that, since Bell Tele- 
phone owned nearly all the shares of 
Northern Electric and since the whole or 
a substantial part of the ouptut of the 
Bramalea plant was sold to the Bell Com- 
pany as equipment essential to its opera- 
tion, the labour relations between Northern 
Electric and its employees were not within 
provincial legislative competence but were 
governed by the Industrial Relations and 
Disputes Investigation Act, a federal Act. 
Therefore, the matter of certification was 
one to be considered by the Board provided 
for under that Act. 

Mr. Justice McRuer ruled the question of 
the industrial relations of Northern Electric 
was to be determined by constitutional law 
and not by the provisions of federal 
statutes or Ontario statutes. He held that 
the British North America Act governed 
the question, although he found Section 53 
of the Industrial Relations and Disputes 
Investigation Act helpful: 


S. 53. Part I applies in respect of employees 
who are employed upon or in connection with 
the operation of any work, undertaking or 
business that is within the legislative authority 
of the Parliament of Canada including, but not 
so as to restrict the generality of the fore- 
going, 

(b) railways, canals, telegraphs and other 
works and undertakings connecting a 
province with any other or others of the prov- 
inces, or extending beyond the limits of a 
province. 


There was no question that the Bell Com- 
pany works came within paragraph (b). 
Paragraph (h) states: 


(h) any work, undertaking or business out- 
side the exclusive legislative authority 
of the legislature of any province. 





This section, prepared by the Legislation Branch, reviews labour laws as they are 
enacted by Parliament and the provincial legislatures, regulations under these laws, and 


selected court decisions affecting labour. 
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The Section concludes: 


and in respect of the employers of all such 
employees in their relations with such em- 
ployees and in respect of trade unions and 
employers’ organizations composed of such 
employees or employers. 


Chief Justice McRuer stated that the 
problem to be solved was not confined to 
abstract discussions of authorities on con- 
stitutional law and decided cases, but the 
matter required proof of facts to show 
within what jurisdiction the relationship of 
Northern Electric and its employees at the 
Bramalea plant fell. Evidence indicated that 
the Bell Company owned 99 per cent of 
Northern Electric shares, that between the 
companies there was some interlocking in 
disability benefits and pension schemes, and 
finally, that the Bell Company was not the 
. only purchaser of Northern Electric output. 


It was argued for the Communications 
Workers union that certain equipment 
manufactured by the Northern Electric 
Company at Bramalea and sold almost ex- 
clusively to Bell was ‘essential to the busi- 
ness carried on by the Bell Company which 
connected Ontario with other provinces 
and countries. 


The Bell Company was incorporated in 
1880, under a federal Act which gave it 
the power to erect and maintain telephone 
lines and to acquire other telephone com- 
panies. In 1882 the Act was amended and 
the company was empowered to manu- 
facture telephones and other appurtenant 
equipment. 

Section 4 of the amending Act reads: 

S. 4. The said Act of Incorporation as 
hereby amended, and the general works 


thereunder authorized, are hereby declared to 
be for the general advantage of Canada. 


The Chief Justice stated that the use of 
those words was meaningless in that Act. 
Prima facie labour relations are matters of 
property and civil rights within the Prov- 
inces and are within the competence of the 
Legislatures of the Provinces within Sec- 
tion 92 of the B.N.A. Act. That was finally 
decided in Toronto Electric Commissioners 
vy. Snider [1925] 2 D.L.R. 5. It was argued, 
however, that the labour relations of 
Northern Electric fell within the exception 
of Section 92(10) of the B.N.A. Act, which 
reads: 

S. 92(10) Local Works and Undertakings 
other than such as are of the following 
Classes,— 

a. Lines of Steam or other Ships, Railways, 
Canals, Telegraphs, and other Works and 
Undertakings connecting the Province with 


any other or others of the Provinces, or ex- 
tending beyond the Limits of the Province; 


c. Such Works as, although wholly situate 
within the Province, are before or after their 
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Execution declared by the Parliament of 
Canada to be for the general Advantage of 
Canada or for the Advantage of Two or more 
of the Provinces. 


With regard to Section 4 of the 1882 
amending Act, Chief Justice McRuer quoted 
from the judgment of Lord Macnaghten 
in City of Toronto v. Bell Telephone Co. 
of Canada, [1905] A.C. 52, at p. 60, as 
follows: 

..-It declares the Act of Incorporation as 
... amended and the works thereunder author- 
ized “to be for the general advantage of 
Canada”. It is not very easy to see what the 
part of the section declaring the Act of in- 
corporation to be for the general advantage 
of Canada means. As regards the works there- 
in referred to, if they had been “wholly situate 
within the province,” the effect would have 
been to give exclusive jurisdiction over them 
to the Parliament of Canada; but inasmuch as 
the works and undertakings of the company 
authorized by the Act of incorporation were 
not confined within the limits of the province, 
this part of the declaration seems to be un- 
meaning. 


The Chief Justice went on to point out 
that Section 92(10)(c) of the B.N.A. Act 
dealt only with works wholly situated 
within the Province and since the Bell 
Company falls within the meaning of' Sec- 
tion 92(10)(a) in that the lines connect 
Ontario with other provinces and countries, 
the declaration that it is a work for the 
general advantage of Canada has no mean- 
ing as it is not a work “wholly situate 
within the Province”. 


To deal with the argument that the 
Northern Electric plant was an integral part 
of the Bell Telephone operation, which fell 
under Section. 92(10)(a), and therefore 
was subject to the provisions of the In- 
dustrial Relations and Disputes Investiga- 
tion Act with regard to labour relations, 
Chief Justice McRuer considered some 
relevant cases. 


In Reference re Industrial Relations, 
(L.G. 1955, p. 952), the Supreme Court of 
Canada ruled that stevedoring was an inte- 
gral part of effective operation of steam- 
ships and that legislation in relation thereto 
can be enacted only by the Parliament of . 
Canada. The Chief Justice felt that the 
ratio in the above case would not apply to 
the case at bar because of the difference 
in the facts. He ruled the manufacturing of 
telephone equipment does not become an 
integral part of telephone communication 
merely because it is purchased and used 
by the Bell Company. The manufacturing 
could be carried on by another company, 
or the equipment could be purchased else- 
where if Northern Electric ceased to manu- 
facture it. Moreover, he held that the fact 
that Bell Telephone purchased most of 
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the plant’s output could not determine 
whether the labour relations at Northern 
Electric were to be governed by the federal 
Act or provincial Act. The Chief Justice 
did not feel that the ratio in the Steve- 
doring case brought Northern Electric’s 
operations within the jurisdiction of the 
federal Parliament. 


Chief Justice McRuer commented on 
C.P.R. vo AGG BIG (..G., 1950; Pp. 21/0; 
the Empress Hotel case, in which it was 
contended that labour relations between 
the employers and employees at the CPR 
hotel were not governed by the British 
Columbia labour relations Act but came 
under the Dominion Act. The Judicial 
Committee of the Privy Council held that 
the employer-employee relationships were 
governed by the provincial Act and that the 
operation of the hotel, while convenient for 
the railway, was not necessary to the opera- 
tion of the railway as such. 


The Chief Justice then concluded that 
Section 4 of the amending Act of 1882 
referred to works authorized under that 
Act, but would not extend to the manu- 
facturing operations carried out by a com- 
pany in which the Bell Company holds a 
controlling interest. He ruled that the 
labour relations at the Northern Electric 
plant were, “prima facie, a matter of prop- 
erty and civil rights within the Province 
and within the competence of the Legisla- 
ture of Ontario.” 


He concluded that to adopt the conten- 
tion of the Communication Workers union 
would necessitate minute examination of 
company output to see what the destination 
of that output was and that the result 
would create chaos in the administration 
of the Ontario Labour Relations Act. 


Chief Justice McRuer, therefore, dismissed 


the application for prohibition. Regina v. 
Ontario Labour Relations Board, Ex Parte 
Dunn. (1963), ..39 .D.L.R, (2d), o Part i. 
p. 346. 


Ontario High Court... 


... Upholds Labour Relations Board order 
giving union leave to prosecute employer 


On April 26, 1963, Mr. Justice Schatz 
of the Ontario High Court dismissed an 
application for certiorari to quash the 
Ontario Labour Relations Board’s order 
granting a trade union consent to prose- 
cute an employer for an alleged refusal to 
bargain in good faith for the renewal of a 
collective agreement. The Court ruled that 
the Board in granting consent was acting 
within its jurisdiction, and the question 
whether the applicant was a trade union 
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was part of the main issue, and not a col- 
lateral one, and so not reviewable by the 
Court. 

The employer, the Hamilton Construc- 
tion Association and Builders’ Exchange, 
and the union, Local 18 of the United 
Brotherhood of Carpenters and Joiners of 
America, had a collective agreement which 
expired in March 1962. The parties, how- 
ever, could not agree on the terms of a new 
agreement and, by reason of the em- 
ployer’s actions, the union charged that 
the employer had failed to negotiate in 
good faith and sought permission from the 
Ontario Labour Relations Board to prose- 
cute the employer. As requested, the Board 
granted consent to prosecute. 

There was no evidence that the union 
was the certified bargaining agent, but the 
Court concluded that such a certification 
had taken place before the previous collec- 
tive agreement had been signed. It was 
clear, however, that the employer had been 
negotiating with the union in question and 
that during the negotiations for a new 
agreement no question arose as to the 
right of the organization to act as a bar- 
gaining agent because it was not a trade 
union. 


It was clear also that at the time of the 
hearing before the Board, Local 18 had 
within its membership members who were, 
at least from time to time, superintendents 
and foremen, and who “exercised mana- 
gerial functions” and therefore did not come 
within the definition of “employees” under 
the Ontario Labour Relations Act. 


Mr. Justice Schatz, in his reasons for 
judgment, stated that he was not concerned 
with the merits of the proposed prosecu- 
tion or with the correctness of the Board’s 
decision giving leave to prosecute. He 
thought that the main questions to be 
answered were whether the Board had the 
power and the jurisdiction to make the 
order, did it exercise its jurisdiction prop- 
erly, and had the Court the right to review 
the Board’s proceedings. 


It was contended for the employer that 
before the Board could consider the merits 
of the application for consent to prosecute 
it had to determine whether the applicant 
was a trade union; that the order of the 
Board implied that the applicant was a 
trade union; that, in determining whether 
the applicant was a trade union, the Board 
must not violate the provisions of the 
Labour Relations Act; that the Board did 
violate the Act and, therefore, the order 
made was in excess of or beyond its juris- 
diction and thus subject to review by 
certiorari; and that the question of whether 
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the applicant was a trade union was a col- 
lateral matter and, therefore, reviewable by 
the Court on certiorari. 


The union contended that the Board 
acted within its jurisdiction and that the 
Court had no right to review the proceed- 
ings or quash the order, even if the deter- 
mination of the union’s status was col- 
lateral to the main issue. 


Mr. Justice Schatz stated that the sections 
of the Act relevant to the issue at bar 
were Sections 74, 79 and 80. Section 74 
states: 

S. 74(1) No prosecution for an offence 


under this Act shall be instituted except with 
the consent in writing of the Board. 


(2) An application for consent to institute 
a prosecution for an offence under this Act 
may be made inter alia by a trade union and, 
if the consent is given by the Board, the in- 
formation may be laid inter alia by any officer, 
official or member of the trade union. 


The organization which applied for 
permission to prosecute claimed to be 
a trade union. The evidence before the 
Court indicated that argument was 
addressed to the Board on the hearing to 
the effect that the applicant organization 
could not be a union and, while no specific 
reference was made to this question in the 
Board’s decision, Mr. Justice Schatz found 
that it was implicit in that decision that 
the Board did find the applicant organiza- 
tion to be a trade union entitled to apply 
for permission to prosecute. This raised the 
questions: “Did the Board have jurisdiction 
to make such a decision and did it exercise 
its jurisdiction properly?” and “Has the 
Court the right to review the proceedings 
of the Board?” 


Section 80 of the Act reads: 


S. 80. No decision, order, direction, declara- 
tion or ruling of the Board shall be questioned 
or reviewed in any court, and no order shall be 
made or process entered, or proceedings taken 
in any court, whether by way of injunction, 
declaratory judgment, certiorari, mandamus, 
prohibition, quo warranto, or otherwise, to 
question, review, prohibit or restrain the Board 
or any of its proceedings. 


Mr. Justice Shatz believed that this sec- 
tion made it necessary to consider the 
Court’s right to review Board decisions in 
certiorari proceedings. He reviewed the 
authorities which indicated that certiorari 
lies where there is want or excess of juris- 
diction when the inquiry begins or during 
its progress; when there is an error on the 
face of the adjudication during the exercise 
of jurisdiction; or where jurisdiction has 
been abused, e.g., by misstating the com- 
plaint, or by disregard of the essentials of 
justice and the conditions regulating the 
functions and duty of the tribunal. Further, 
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the courts are not concerned with the wis- 
dom of the Legislature in giving a partic- 
ular jurisdiction to an administrative 
tribunal, but they must ensure that the 
tribunal adheres to the conferred jurisdic- 
tion, that it does not enter an inquiry not 
within its jurisdiction, and that it does not, 
after properly entering an inquiry, exceed 
its jurisdiction, or deprive itself of jurisdic- 
tion by doing something unauthorized, or 
refuse to exercise the conferred jurisdic- 
tion. 


Next, Mr. Justice Schatz dealt with the 
question of a collateral matter. He quoted 
from the decision of Mr. Justice Roach in 
Bradley vy. Canadian Gen’l Electric, (L.G. 
1957, p. 860) as follows: 

When the jurisdiction of an inferior tribunal 
to decide what I will call the main question 
before it depends upon a collateral matter, it 
must, of course, decide that preliminary or 
collateral matter. It can decide it only on 
evidence. If there is no evidence, then the 
existence of the facts on which the tribunal’s 
jurisdiction to proceed further depends has not 
been established and the tribunal is without 
jurisdiction to proceed further. If there is 
evidence then the tribunal weighs it and con- 
cludes that the facts on which its further 
jurisdiction depends either have or have not 
been proven to exist. 

When the decision of the inferior tribunal 
goes before the Court in certiorari proceed- 
ings, the Court will weigh the evidence on the 
collateral matter and decide whether the 
inferior tribunal’s decision on it was right or 
wrong. The Court, in the exercise of its 
supervisory powers, is not confined to deter- 
mining whether there was or was not any 
evidence before the inferior tribunal on the 
collateral matter. If there is evidence the 
Court will weigh it and having weighed it, 
may completely disagree with the inferior tri- 
bunal’s decision on the collateral matter. 


He went on to point out that the Bradley 
case ruled that, where the matter is not 
collateral and is part or the whole of the 
main issue the inferior tribunal decided, 
the Court is entitled only to examine the 
record to determine whether there was any 
evidence before the inferior tribunal. The 
case also held that the Court can do this 
only when no privative clause exists. The 
Court is precluded from doing this in cases 
where there is a privative clause in the 
Act creating the tribunal. 

Moreover, the Bradley case held that the 
Court, during certiorari proceedings when 
no privative clause exists, had the power 
to examine the record of the inferior tri- 
bunal and the power to quash the decision 
of the tribunal if an error on the face of 
the record is apparent. Also, in certiorari 
proceedings, if the inferior tribunal has 
acted beyond its jurisdiction, then the 
Court has power to quash the tribunal’s 
decision as having been made without 
jurisdiction. When a _ privative clause 
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exists, however, the 
determine whether the tribunal has acted 
within the limits of its jurisdiction. Mr. 
Justice Roach, in the Bradley case, defined 
collateral matter in the following words: 
“a collateral matter must be something 
lying aside from the main issue and in that 
sense extrinsic to it.” 


Mr. Justice Schatz noted that the cases 
decided before 1962 had to be read not 
only in the light of the privative Section 
80 of the Labour Relations Act, but also 
of Section 79 as amended 1961-62 (Ont.), 
c. 68, S. 13. He concluded that the Court, in 
the case at bar, was entitled only to deter- 
mine whether the Board had acted within 
its jurisdiction, including the question 
whether the Board had abused or lost its 
jurisdiction after properly entering the in- 
quiry. 

The powers and jurisdiction conferred 
by Section 79 of the Act as amended are: 

79(1) The Board has exclusive jurisdiction 
to exercise the powers conferred upon it by 
or under this Act and to determine all ques- 
tions of fact or law that arise in any matter 
before it, and the action or decision of the 
Board thereon is final and conclusive for all 
purposes, but nevertheless the Board may at 
any time, if it considers it advisable to do so, 
reconsider any decision, order, direction, 
declaration or ruling. 


Mr. Justice Schatz believed the section as 
amended gave the Board “wide and all- 
embracing powers.” He said he had con- 
sidered Mr. Justice Laidlaw’s decision in 
R. v. Ontario Labour Relations Board, Ex. 
p. Ontario Food Terminal Board (L.G., 
Oct., p. 909) as to the validity of the 
amended Section 79, but he believed he had 
to accept and apply the statute as he found 
it. At the same time, he thought it was 
necessary “to consider the limits of the 
jurisdiction granted by the statute.’ He 
ruled that the duties and powers conferred 
by Section 79 gave the Board the right 
to make the decision that had been chal- 
lenged in the case at bar. Mr. Justice 
Schatz stated that whether or not a trade 
union existed must be determined in many 
matters before the Board and to say that 
the Board did not have the jurisdiction to 
make such a determination would interfere 
with “the operations of the Board as they 
were contemplated in its establishment.” 

Furthermore, Mr. Justice Schatz ruled 
that the question of whether the applicant 
was a trade union was part of the main 
issue and not a collateral issue. He felt 
that the Board had properly entered the 
inquiry and was within its jurisdiction. 
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Court may only — 


It was contended for the employer, how- 
ever, that the Board “acted in excess of or 
abused its jurisdiction” by making a deci- 
sion in contravention of the provisions of 
the Act. Moreover, it was argued that the 
Ontario Labour Relations Act is based 
on the principle of dealing with two op- 
posing groups, employers and employees. 
The Act, in defining a “trade union,” 
states that it “means an organization of 
employees.” 

Section 1(1)(j) of the Act defines a 
trade union as follows: 


1(1)(j) “trade union” means an organiza- 
tion of employees formed for purposes that 
include the regulation of relations between 
employees and employers and includes a pro- 
vincial, national or international trade union. 


It was contended that this definition con- 
fines membership of a trade union to em- 
ployees only. It was submitted that evi- 
dence clearly showed, however, that the 
applicant union had within its membership 
persons of managerial status and therefore 
could not be a trade union. It was further 
argued that the Board, finding that the 
applicant was a trade union, contravened 
the Act and violated the true intent and 
meaning of the Act. 

Mr. Justice Schatz noted that Section 
1(3)(b) of the Act reads as follows: 

1(3) For the purposes of this Act, no per- 
son shall be deemed to be an employee, 

(b) who, in the opinion of the Board, 
exercises managerial functions or is 
employed in a confidential capacity in 
matters relating to labour relations. 

The evidence showed that about 75 per 
cent of superintendents and non-working 
foremen remained and participated fully 
as active members of Local No. 18 after 
their appointment to those positions. 
Counsel for the employer claimed that 
the decision of the Board that the applicant 
was a union in the light of this evidence 
constituted an abuse of or an excess of the 
Board’s jurisdiction and therefore was sub- 
ject to review on certiorari. 

Mr. Justice Schatz disagreed. He ruled 
that this was a matter that the Board had 
jurisdiction to determine and, in view of 
the past history of the union and the 
evidence before the Board, he did not con- 
sider that the action of the Board was such 
a disregard of its statutory duty or of the 
provisions of the Act or so contrary to 
the true intent and meaning of the Act 
that it would constitute an abuse of juris- 
diction. 
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Further, Mr. Justice Schatz added that, 
even if the question of the said Local 
being a trade union were a collateral issue, 
and even if the Court could then review 
the evidence with a view to quashing the 
Board’s decision, he would not disagree 
with the Board’s finding. 


The Court dismissed the application to 
quash the order of the Board. Re Hamil- 
ton Construction Association & Builders’ 
Exchange and Ontario Labour Relations 
Board, (1963), 39 DLR (2d), Part 5, - 
DASBR: 


Recent Regulations under Provincial Legislation 


P.E.J. sets minimum wage for potato warehousemen. Alberta 


issues apprenticeship 


In Prince Edward Island, a new male 
minimum wage order was issued, estab- 
lishing a minimum wage of 85 cents an 
hour for potato warehousemen. 

Alberta recently published its first ap- 
prenticeship regulations for the trade of 
appliance serviceman. 

In Saskatchewan, the machinist trade 
was recently brought under the Apprentice- 
ship and Tradesmen’s Qualification Act and 
the first trade rules were issued. 

Quebec has revised its plumbing code to 
bring it into line with technical develop- 
ments in the field. 

The regulations under the New Brunswick 
Workmen’s Compensation Act have been 
re-issued with a few changes. 


Alberta Apprenticeship Act 


In Alberta, the Provincial Apprentice- 
ship Board recently issued its first ap- 
prenticeship regulations for the trade of 
appliance serviceman, which was declared 
an apprenticeable trade in September 1962. 

To be eligible for apprenticeship in the 
trade of appliance serviceman, an applicant 
must be at least 16 years of age and have 
not less than Grade 10 education with 
Mathematics 10 or Mathematics 12, or 
equivalent. An applicant who has not 
Grade 10 standing, however, may become 
an apprentice with the approval of the 
Director of Apprenticeship after appropriate 
examination. 

The term of apprenticeship is four years, 
including a three-month probationary 
period, with the customary allowance for 
vocational or technical training or previous 
experience in the trade. The term of ap- 
prenticeship is also four years in 12 other 
designated trades, including the trades of 
electrician, radio technician and refrigeration 
mechanic. 

An employer engaged in the appliance 
serviceman trade who employs a journey- 
man or who is himself a journeyman may 
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regulations 
and Saskatchewan issues 


for appliance servicemen 
first trade rules for machinist trade 


hire one apprentice, except that, where 
circumstances warrant it, the Local Ad- 
visory Committee may recommend that 
additional apprentices be employed. 


The requirements with respect to attend- 
ance at educational classes, the instruction 
and practical training to be given by em- 
ployers, annual certificates of progress and 
final certificates of qualification, and hours 
of work are similar to those in other pro- 
vincial apprenticeship rules. 

During the first year of employment, an 
apprentice in the trade of appliance serv- 
iceman must be paid not less than 55 per 
cent of the prevailing journeyman’s wage. 
This rate must be increased to 65 per cent 
the second year and to 75 per cent the 
third year. In the fourth year of appren- 
ticeship, the minimum payable to an ap- 
prentice is 85 per cent of the journeyman’s 
rate. 

The, new regulations were gazetted on 
October 15 as Alta. Reg. 450/63. 


N.B. Workmen’s Compensation Act 


In New Brunswick, the regulations under 
the Workmen’s Compensation Act have 
been re-issued with a few changes. The 
revised regulations were approved by O.C. 
63-729 and gazetted on October 16. 

The following industries have been added 
to Part I of the Act: the New Brunswick 
Electric Power Commission, the Workmen’s 
Compensation Board, and the cutting of 
Christmas trees. 

A new provision authorized the Work- 
men’s Compensation Board to pay com- 
pensation to a workman or his dependants 
who reside outside the province of New 
Brunswick, for injuries or death occurring 
within the province. Payment will be made 
only in cases where the laws of the prov- 
ince, state or country in which the work- 
man or his dependants reside provide for 
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compensation payments comparable to those 
provided by the New Brunswick legislation 
for residents of the province. 

Another new provision sets out the pro- 
cedure to be followed when matters are 
referred to a medical referee. 


P.E.I. Male Minimum Wage Act 


In Prince Edward Island, a new male 
minimum wage order establishing a mini- 
mum wage of 85 cents an hour for potato 
warehousemen, approved by Minute-in- 
Council 611/63, was gazetted October 19, 
to take effect from date of publication. 


This 85-cent-an-hour rate applies to all 
male workers employed in the handling, 
grading or bagging of potatoes in a 
potato warehouse other than on farm 
premises. 

A general order for men issued last May 
set a minimum wage of 90 cents an hour, 
with provision for increases to 95 cents 
an hour on November 1, 1963 and to $1 
an hour on May 1, 1964. Among other 
exemptions, this general order excluded 
male employees under the age of 21 and 
persons employed in the grading, bagging 
or packaging of potatoes on farm premises. 


Quebec Pipe Mechanics Act 


Quebec has revised its Plumbing Code to 
bring it into line with technical develop- 
ments in the field. 


Cited as “The Plumbing Code of the 
Province of Quebec,” the revised Code 
was drawn up by a committee composed of 
the Board of Examiners of Pipe Mechanics 
and representatives of the Corporation of 
Plumbing and Heating Contractors of the 
Province of Quebec. It was approved by 
O.C. 1189 on July 19 and gazetted October 
26, to go into force on January 1, 1964, 
replacing a 1951 edition of the Code. 


As before, the Minister of Labour has 
general responsibility for this legislation, 
which is administered by the Board of 
Examiners of Pipe Mechanics. 


The Code applies to all plumbing instal- 
lations, including alterations and additions, 
and to gas installations in all municipalities 
with a population of 5,000 or more, with 
the exception of those enforcing a muni- 
cipal by-law with at least equivalent stan- 
dards. The Code sets out detailed stand- 


ards governing plumbing installations. No 
plumbing system may be installed or 
altered without a permit from the Board. 
(A permit is not required for minor repairs, 
however. ) 

Only a licensed plumbing contractor 
may obtain a permit, and he is required to 
submit plans and specifications when apply- 
ing for a permit. The work must be in- 
spected by the Board before the installa- 
tion is put into use. 


The Code also includes standards for gas 
installations. 


Saskatchewan Apprenticeship and 
Tradesmen’s Qualification Act 


In Saskatchewan, the machinist trade was 
recently designated a trade under the 
Apprenticeship and Tradesmen’s Qualifica- 
tion Act, and the first trade rules were pub- 
lished on October 25th and went into force 
on November 1. 

In the regulations (O.C. 1839/63), the 
“machinist trade” is defined as the skillful 
operation and care of machines and hand 
tools required to turn, shape, bore, drill, 
broach, or grind either metal or plastic sub- 
stances into any shape, and to a finish and 
tolerance as may be required. 


The minimum number of hours to be 
worked before a person may obtain a 
certificate of journeyman’s status in the 
machinist trade is 8,000 hours, including 
time credits for appropriate trade training. 


The ratio of apprentices to journeymen 
in any establishment is one to one, except 
that an employer who does not employ any 
journeymen is allowed one apprentice. 


A provincial quota is also set. The total 
number of registered apprentices may not 
exceed one third of the total number of 
journeymen engaged in the machinist trade 
in the province. 


In line with the practice in other trades, 
the regulations permit one person in any 
establishment who is engaged full-time in 
the business of the machinist trade, who is 
not a journeyman and who regularly works 
at the trade, to enter into a contract of 
apprenticeship with the Director of Ap- 
prenticeship. This provision makes it pos- 
sible for proprietors of small machine 
shops, particularly in rural areas, to take 
advantage of training opportunities. 


LS 
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UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE 


NATIONAL EMPLOYMENT SERVICE 


Monthly Report on Operation of 
the Unemployment Insurance Act 


Number of claimants for unemployment insurance benefit on 
September 30 virtually same as total month and year earlier 


Claimants for unemployment insurance 
benefit numbered 186,300 on September 
30. This figure was a little more than 3 per 
cent below the total of 192,500 on August 
30 and about 6 per cent below the figure 
of 197,800 on September 28, 1962. 

Slightly more than 25 per cent of the 
claimants had been on continuous claim 
for more than 13 weeks. 

Initial and renewal claims filed during 
September numbered 92,900—nearly 10 
per cent more than the 86,200 in August, 
but 5 per cent fewer than the 98,300 in 
September 1962. Of the total claims in 
September this year, about 88,000, or 95 
per cent, were on behalf of persons who 
had been separated from employment dur- 
ing the month. 


Beneficiaries and Benefit Payments 


The average weekly number of beneficiar- 
ies in September was estimated at 133,000, 
compared with 141,900 in August and 
142,600 in September 1962. 

Payments during the month totalled 
$12,500,000, compared with $14,000,000 
in August and $12,700,000 in September 
1962. 

The average weekly payment per per- 
son was $23.54 in September, $23.50 in 
August and $23.36 in September 1962. 


Insurance Registrations 


Insurance books or contribution cards 
have been issued to 4,732,719 employees 
who have made contributions to the Un- 
employment Insurance Fund at one time or 
another since April 1. 


On September 30, registered employers 
numbered 338,102, an increase of 333 since 
August 31. 


Enforcement Statistics 


During September, 11,796 investigations 
were conducted by enforcement officers 
across Canada. Of these 7,613 were spot 
checks of postal and counter claims to 
verify the fulfilment of statutory conditions, 
and 323 were miscellaneous investigations. 
The remaining 3,860 were investigations 
in connection wth claimants suspected of 
making false statements to obtain benefits. 

Prosecutions were begun in 283 cases, 
121 against employers and 162 against 
claimants. * 


Punitive disqualifications as a result of 
false statements or misrepresentations by 
claimants numbered 1,762.* 


Unemployment Insurance Fund 


Revenue received by the Unemployment 
Insurance Fund in September totalled 
$29,718,170.57, compared with $29,579,- 
502.02 in August and $28,446,807.50 in 
September 1962. 

Benefits paid in September totalled 
$12,527,626.72, compared with $14,007,- 
036.69 in August and $12,664,200.98 in 
September last year. 


The balance of the Fund on September 
30 was $24,291,408.68; on August 31 it 
was $7,100,864.83, and on September 30, 
1962 it was $75,616,370.94. 





*These do not necessarily relate to the investiga- 
tions conducted during this period. 





In a comparison of current unemployment insurance statistics with those for a 
previous period, consideration should be given to relevant factors other than numbers, 
such as the opening and closing of seasonal industries, increase in area population, 
influence of weather conditions, and the general employment situation. Claimants should 
not be interpreted either as “total number of beneficiaries” or “total job applicants.’ 

A claimant’s unemployment register is placed in the “live file” at the local office as 
soon as the claim is made. As a result, the count of claimants at any given time inevitably 


includes some whose claims are in process. 
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Monthly Report on Placement Operations of the NES 


Placement operations in National Em- 
ployment Offices maintained a high level 
during October. 

Of the total of 106,200, uate placements 
during October amounted to 75,300 or 
70.9 per cent. In the ten months of 1963 
ending in October, 972,900 placements were 
effected, 13.9 per cent lower than at the 
end of the previous October, but higher 
than in any other postwar year. Of the ten- 
month total, some 651,400 of the workers 
placed were males, and 321,500, females. 

Vacancies notified by employers during 
the month numbered 136,600, of which 
92,400, or 67.6 per cent, were for men 
and 44,200 for women. In comparison with 
October 1962, vacancies for male workers 
were lower by 9.0 per cent, and those for 
female workers showed a slight loss, with 
a resultant over-all decrease of 7.4 per cent. 

For the first ten months of 1963, 
vacancies notified totalled 1,209,300. This 


is about midway between the record volume 
of the corresponding ten months in 1962 
and the number reported in the same period 
insl96l: 

The regional distribution of placements 
in October 1963 and in the ten months 
ended in October 1963 was: 


Ten Months 
Region October Ended October 
Atlantic 8,400 68,800 
Quebec 29,100 269,500 
Ontario 40,100 342,300 
Prairie 19,000 170,200 
Pacific 9,600 122,200 


During October, 6,400 or 6.0 per cent of 
all placements involved the movement of 
workers from one area to another, a 
slightly larger proportion than in October 
a year ago. 


Decisions of the Umpire under 
the Unemployment Insurance Act 


Decision CUB 2248, October 9, 1963 


Summary of the Main Facts: The claim- 
ant, 73 years of age, filed an initial applica- 
tion for benefit on December 12, 1962 and 
was registered for employment as a hand 
presser. He had worked for a manufactur- 
ing tailor from 1957 to December 7, 1962, 
when he became separated from his em- 
ployment. He explained that he had worked 
full time until December 7 but was now 
working short time, that is, every other 
week. 

In the Confirmation of Separation (Form 
UIC 479) the employer stated: “For 
reasons of age and health, this man will 
be working on a part-time basis from now 
on. It is expected that he will work alter- 
nate weeks. Another person in same physi- 
cal condition will do the same, so that 
between the two the job will be kept up.” 
The claim was allowed. 

A medical certificate, dated January 8, 
1963, stated that the man “does periodi- 
cally suffer from bronchitis and asthma but 
is quite capable of doing suitable work, if 
available. He is in good health otherwise.” 

On February 7, during a week that he 
was off, the claimant broke his wrist. In 
a report of possible disqualification (Form 
UIC 493A) addressed to the insurance 
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officer on March 7, the manager of the 
local office stated: 

Claimant has been working on a short- 
time basis . . . (alternate weeks). The last 
week he worked was week of 27 Jan. to Feb. 
1. On the 7 Feb. he injured his wrist and had 
to give this job up (temporarily). Is claimant 
entitled to benefits while sick Claimant shows 
sickness from 10 Feb. 1963. 


A note made March 14 on the Form 
VIC 493A pointed out that the injury 
occurred during the claimant’s week off. 

The insurance officer disqualified the 
claimant and suspended benefit from 
February 10, 1963, because he had ceased 
to work by reason of injury (section 66 of 
the Act). The insurance officer notified the 
claimant of the disqualification in a letter 
dated March 19, 1963. 

The claimant appealed to a board of 
referees on the ground that as he was 
already on claim, he should have continued 
to receive benefit. 

In the submission to the board of referees 
dated April 18, 1963, the insurance 
officer stated: 

On 11 April 1963 the local office called the 
employer who stated that the claimant had 
worked the week commencing 27 January 1963 
(all week) and the week commencing 3 Febru- 
ary 1963 was his regular week off. He was to 


have reported for work on 11 February 1963 
but did not because of injury. 
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The unanimous decision of the board of 
referees which heard the case on May 3 
quoted the claimant’s union representative 
that the claimant hurt his wrist during 
“the week he was on claim and, as he was 
supposed to have reported for work the 
following week, he was unable to do so 
because of his injury. Section 66 of the 
Act states in part that ‘no person who has 
become entitled to receive benefit and sub- 
sequently, while he otherwise continues 
to be so entitled, becomes incapable of 
work by reason of illness, injury or 
quarantine, is disqualified from receiving 
benefit by reason of such illness, injury or 
quarantine, etc.’ ” The board’s decision 
continued: 


The board, after considering the evidence 
and statements, is of the opinion that the 
claimant is entitled to benefit as he had been 
drawing the same prior to his injury. Although 
CUB 1238 (L.G. 1956, p. 888) dismisses an 
appeal by an insurance officer from a decision 
of a board such as this, CUB 1240 (L.G. 1956, 
p. 889) in our opinion does not apply. We 
find that: 


(a) the claimant ceased to work on 10 Feb. 
1963, by reason of injury. 


(b) the board has been asked to find 
whether or not the claimant should be dis- 
qualified from receiving benefit for the dura- 
tion of his incapacity commencing 10 Feb. 
1963, and we find that because the claimant 
suffered injury while on benefit that he not be 
disqualified from receiving benefit but that he 
is entitled to obtain the same. 

The appeal is allowed. 


The insurance officer appealed to the 
Umpire on June 24, 1963, and said: 


The board of referees erred in allowing the 
claimant’s appeal against the insurance 
officer’s decision with respect to the _ dis- 
qualification imposed under section 66 of the 
Act because the claimant did in fact lose his 
employment or cease to work because of injury 
and there was work for him on his next 
regular working day. 


The insurance officer’s grounds of appeal, 
which are ‘contained in a _ submission 
received in the office of the Umpire on 
July 4, 1963, read: 


. . ..2. Subsequently, while reporting on con- 
tinuing claim, the claimant submitted a certif- 
icate of illness which certified to the fact that 
on February 7, 1963 he had suffered a frac- 
ture of his right wrist and, in the opinion of 
the doctor, would be unable to resume work 
until approximately 22 March 1963. The 
claimant had worked the full working week 
commencing 27 January 1963, and was off 
work during the week commencing 3 Febru- 
ary 1963, on his regular pattern of working 
alternate weeks. But for his injury, he would 
have worked again the full working week 
commencing 10 February 1963. 

3. It is submitted that a person who becomes 
ill or is injured while working less than full 
time, on a regular pattern, is disqualified from 
receiving benefit under section 66 as from 
his next regular working day, because he has 
in fact lost his employment or ceased to work 
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by reason of illness or injury, as the injury 
is the only cause which prevented him from 
Rete oe on his regular working day (CUB 


4. The fact that the claimant fulfilled the 
first part of section 66, in that he had already 
become entitled to receive benefit and was 
continuing to be so entitled at the time he 
became ill, is not a determining factor in this 
case, since the last part of section 66 specif- 
ically provides for the disqualification of a 
person who has lost his employment or ceased 
to work by reason of illness or injury even 
if he fulfills the first part of section 66. 


5. The claimant’s loss of employment on 10 
February 1963, was by reason of the injury 
which he suffered on 7 February 1963. There 
was no gap in the claimant’s pattern of em- 
ployment, and this fact is clearly borne out 
by the evidence presented. 


6. It is respectfully submitted that the board 
of referees’ decision be reversed. 

The Amalgamated Clothing Workers of 
America, Local 210 and 521, requested an 
oral hearing of the case before the 
Umpire, which was held in Ottawa on 
September 27, 1963. The claimant was 
represented by an official of the Canadian 
Labour Congress, and the Commission by 
one of its solicitors. 


Considerations and Conclusions: The 
record shows that the claimant’s contract 
of employment called for working on 
alternate weeks and that the only reason 
he did not work in accordance with the 
terms of his contract on February 10, 1963 
was because he had become incapable of 
work by reason of injury on February 7, 
1963. 

Under those circumstances I consider 
that, in accordance with the principles 
established by the Umpire in decisions CUB 
1240 and CUB 2202, the fact that the 
claimant fulfilled the first part of section 
66 of the Act is not a determining factor 
in his case since the last part of that sec- 
tion unconditionally provides for the dis- 
qualification of a person who has lost his 
employment or has ceased to work by 
reason of illness, etc. The jurisprudence 
established by the Umpire in the afore- 
mentioned decisions is distinctly to the 
effect that a person who has become in- 
capable of work by reason of illness, etc., 
while working on a short time basis on a 
regular pattern is, pursuant to section 66 
of the Act, disqualified from receiving 
benefit as from his next regular working 
day. 

In view of the foregoing, I decide to 
reverse the decision of the board of referees 
and to allow the insurance officer’s appeal. 


Decision CUB 2249, October 9, 1963 


Summary of the Main Facts: The claim- 
ant filed an initial application for benefit 
on March 4,, 1963 and was registered for 
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employment as a routeman. He had worked 
for a dairy company as a routeman from 
July 7, 1961 to February 25, 1963, when, 
according to his statement in the applica- 
tion, he was “Fired. My employer states 
I hooked my bumper on the loading chute 
and deliberately backed up.” 


The Confirmation of Separation (Form 
UIC 479), which was completed by the 
employer and received in the local office 
on March 11, 1963, states: “Work was 
unsatisfactory.” 


The local office wrote to the employer 
on March 11 and requested further in- 
formation in regard to the claimant’s 
separation from employment. The em- 
ployer’s reply, dated March 18, 1963, 
reads: 


As previously stated this man’s work had 
been unsatisfactory previous to being fired but 
when his employment was discontinued he did 
damage to a company vehicle to the amount 
of $65.83. An independent witness was called 
in and advised that a charge of wilful 
damage be laid. 


The insurance officer disqualified the 
claimant and suspended benefit from 
March 3 to April 6, 1963, inclusive, on 
the ground that “you were responsible for 
losing your employment ... on 25 Febru- 
ary 1963 and are therefore considered to 
have left this employment voluntarily, 
without just cause within the meaning of 
the Unemployment Insurance Act.” (sec- 
tion 60(1) of the Act). The insurance 
officer notified the claimant of this dis- 
qualification in a letter dated March 21, 
1963. 


The claimant appealed to a board of 
referees. The board of referees, at a ses- 
sion held on May 3, 1963, adjourned the 
hearing of the case in order that a report 
of the findings of the arbitration board 
could be made available to it. 


The arbitration board considered the 
grievance on May 3. That board’s award 
reads: 


The grievor . . . complained to the Board 
that he had been discharged by the Company, 
not “for cause’ as is provided in the collec- 
tive bargaining agreement. 


IT APPEARING that after evidence was 
led by the parties, it seemed prudent to 
attempt to effect a conciliation of the matters 
in dispute between them; and 


IT APPEARING the grievor had been 
suspended on February 26, 1963, and had 
therefore been out of employment for two 
morths and five days as of the date of the 
hearing, and had been unemployed since that 
date; and 

IT APPEARING that, however culpable the 
grievor may or may not have been for the 
event of February 25, 1963 that was the 
immediate cause of his suspension, the cessa- 
tion of his employment for two months and 
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five days was adequate punishment for any 
responsibility he may have had for the event 
in question; and therefore, 


BY. CONSENT OF THE PARIIES, IT is 
HEREBY ORDERED: 

1. That the grievor be restored to employ- 
ment by the Company, effective May 2, 1963; 

2. That the nature of his employment with 
the Company be the same as it was before 
February 25, 

Stir hat the grievor suffer no monetary 
decrease in his rate of income from the time 
of his previous employment to his re-employ- 
ment; and 

4. That no action be taken against the 
grievor by the Company for his alleged neg- 
ligence of February 25, 1963. 


The insurance officer 
board of referees as follows: 


The board’s attention is drawn to the fact 
that the claimant was reinstated on his job 
effective 2 May 1963 and such reinstatement 
was not made retroactive to the date he was 
dismissed by his employer, namely 25 Febru- 
ary 1963. In view of this, the insurance officer 
has made no change in the decision as it is 
considered that the period of time the claim- 
ant was off was considered a penalty by the 
arbitration board. 


The board of referees heard the case on 
June 5, 1963. The claimant and his repre- 
sentative attended the hearing. The decision 
of the board of referees reads: 


We have before us for consideration the 
text of the award made under the terms of 
The Collective Bargaining Agreement Board 
of Arbitration and we quote: “It appearing 
that however culpable the grievor may or may 
not have been for the event of February 25, 
1963, that was the immediate cause of his 
suspension, that the cessation of his employ- 
ment for two months and five days was ade- 
quate punishment for any responsibility he 


informed the 


may have had for the event in question.” 


We find that the claimant was responsible 
for losing his employment . . . from the 25 
February to the 2 May 1963 


Our unanimous decision is that the appeal 
be dismissed and the qualification imposed by 
the insurance officer confirmed. 

The Canadian Labour Congress appealed 
to the Umpire on the ground that the 
board of referees had failed to heed the 
relative jurisprudence under the Unem- 
ployment Insurance Act. The Congress 
also requested an oral hearing of the case 
before the Umpire, which was held in 
Ottawa on September 27, 1963. 


Considerations and Conclusions: Accord- 
ing to the information contained in the 
record, the claimant lost his employment 
on February 25, 1963 because his “work 
had been unsatisfactory previous to being 
fired.” It is only after he had been dis- 
charged that, as the employer said after 
being told the story by a so-called “inde- 
pendent witness’ who at no time was 
requested to give evidence orally or in 
writing, the said claimant allegedly “did 
damage to a company vehicle.” 

(Continued on page 1136) 
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WAGE SCHEDULES 


Wage Schedules Prepared and Contracts Awarded during October 


Works of Construction, Remodelling, Repair or Demolition 


During October the Department of Labour prepared 280 wage schedules for inclusion 
in contracts proposed to be undertaken by departments of the federal Government and 
its Crown corporations in various areas of Canada, for works of construction, remodel- 
ling, repair or demolition, and certain services. In the same period, a total of 184 con- 
tracts in these categories was awarded. Particulars of these contracts appear below. 


In addition, 196 contracts not listed in this report and which contained the General 
Fair Wages Clause were awarded by Central Mortgage and Housing Corporation and the 
Departments of Defence Production, Northern Affairs and National Resources, Post 
Office, Public Works and Transport. 


A copy of the wage schedule issued for each contract is available on request to trade 
unions concerned or to others who have a bona fide interest in the execution of the 
contract. 


(The labour conditions included in each of the contracts listed under this heading provide 
at: 


' (a) the wage rate for each classification of labour shown in the wage schedule included 
in the contract is a minimum rate only and contractors and subcontractors are not exempted 
from the payment of higher wages in any instance where, during the continuation of the work, 
wage rates in excess of those shown in the wage schedule have been fixed by provincial 
legislation, by collective agreements in the district, or by current practices; 


(b) hours of work shall not exceed eight in the day and 44 in the week, except in 
emergency conditions approved by the Minister of Labour; 


(c) overtime rates of pay may be established by the Minister of Labour for all hours 
worked in excess of eight per day and 44 per week; 


cn person shall be discriminated against in regard to employment because of his 
race, national origin, colour or religion, nor because he has made a complaint with respect 
to alleged discrimination.) 


Contracts for the Manufacture of Supplies and Equipment 


Contracts awarded in October for the manufacture of supplies and equipment were 
as follows: 


Department No. of Contracts Aggregate Amount 
Defence Production................. icora tibia: chested 170 $922,176.00 
Pre ICeIN. Wit RIAA OO Malad Oni | 6 58,124.00 
TUDLIC™ WOrkS* See ioe LEE Seed a at abe he 4 27,636.00 
Royal Canadian Mounted Police .................. " 16 62,208.61 


(The labour conditions included in contracts for the manufacture of supplies and equip- 
ment provide that: 


(a) all persons who perform labour on such contracts shall be paid such wages as are 
currently paid in the district to competent workmen; and if there is no current rate, then 
a fair and reasonable rate; but in no event shall the wages paid be less than those established 
by the laws of the province in which the work is being performed; 








The Fair Wages and Hours of Labour legislation of the federal Government has the 
purpose of insuring that all Government contracts for works of construction and for 
the manufacture of supplies and equipment contain provisions to secure the payment of 
wages generally accepted as fair and reasonable in each trade or classification employed 
in the district where the work is being performed. 

The practice of Government departments and those Crown corporations to which the 
legislation applies, before entering into contracts for any work of construction, remodelling, 
repair or demolition, is to obtain wage schedules from the Department of Labour showing 
the applicable wage deemed to be required in the execution of the work. These wage 
schedules are thereupon included with other relevant labour conditions as terms of such 
contracts to be observed by the contractors. 

Wage schedules are not included in contracts for the manufacture of supplies and 
equipment because it is not possible to determine in advance the classification to be 
employed in the execution of a contract. A statement of the labour conditions which 
must be observed in every such contract is, however, included therein and is of the same 
nature and effect as those which apply in works of construction. ety. 

Copies of the federal Government’s Fair Wages and Hours of Labour legislation 
may be had upon request to the Industrial Relations Branch of the Department of 


Labour, Ottawa. 
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(b) The working hours shall be those fixed by the custom of the trade in the district, 
or if there be no such custom, then they shall be fair and reasonable hours; 


(c) overtime rates of pay may be established by the Minister of Labour for all hours 
worked in excess of those fixed by custom of the trade in the district, or in excess of fair 
and reasonable hours; 

(d) no person sharll be discriminated against in regard to employment because of his 
race, national origin, colour or religion, nor because he has made a complaint with respect 
to alleged discrimination.) 


Wage Claims Received and Payments Made during October 


During October the sum of $2,063.32 was collected from four contractors for wage 
arrears due their employees as a result of the failure of the contractors, or their sub- 
contractors, to apply the wage rates and other conditions of employment required by the 
schedule of labour conditions forming part of their contract. This amount is for distribu- 
tion to the 45 workers concerned. 


Contracts Containing Fair Wage Schedules Awarded in October 
DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 


Kapuskasing Ont: Mattagami Construction Co Ltd, alterations to pole barn & imple- 
ment storage bldg. near Fork River Man: J S Quinn Construction Co Ltd, construction 
of Mossy River Dam. near Russell Man: Beattie Ramsay Construction Co Ltd, construc- 
tion of Assiniboine River Project—Shellmouth Dam (Contract No 1—+test fill). Lacombe 
Alta: Lockerbie & Hole Western Ltd, installation of water conditioning equipment for 
steam heating, Experimental Farm. 


ATOMIC ENERGY OF CANADA LIMITED 


Whiteshell Man: Simon-Day Ltd, Day of Canada Division, installation of ventilation 
system, WR-1 Reactor, Nuclear Research Establishment. 


CENTRAL MORTGAGE AND HOUSING CORPORATION 


Montreal Que: B & N Services Inc, installation of refrigerators in Boulevard Pie IX 
Apts; Arco Appliance Co, installation of gas ranges in Boulevard Pie IX Apts & Villeray 
Terrasse Apts; St Lawrence Steeplejacks, interior painting of public areas, Boulevard Pie 
IX Apts; St Lawrence Steeplejacks, interior painting of apts, Terrasse Belleville; St 
Lawrence Steeplejacks, interior painting of apts, Boulevard Pie IX Apt. Val d’Or Que: 
Nazalpino Construction, renovations to exterior stairs & balcony platforms of housing 
project. Ville St Michel Que: Connolly & Twizell Ltd, renovations to boiler rooms at 
Terrasse St Michel Housing Project. Pinawa Man: Louis Ducharme & Associates Ltd, 
construction of service station (AECL Job 52). 


In addition, this Corporation awarded 13 contracts containing the General Fair 
Wages Clause. 


DEPARTMENT OF CITIZENSHIP AND IMMIGRATION 


Seven Islands Indian Agency Que: Tremblay & Lapointe Inc, construction of teacher’s 
residence & extension to Romaine Indian day school, Gethsemani. Kenora Indian Agency 
Ont: Dick Bond Ltd, gravelling & grading of road, Islington IR No. 29; Jack H Edwards 
Diamond Drilling Ltd, installation of sewage disposal system, Kenora IRS. Sault Ste 
Marie Indian Agency Ont: Towland Construction Ltd, rock cuts, Spanish River Reserve. 
Meadow Lake Indian Agency Sask: Bauman’s Plumbing & Heating, revisions to sewage 
disposal system, Beauval IRS. Edmonton Indian Agency Alta: Gateway Electric Ltd, 
electrical wiring of houses & porches, Alexander IR. Fort Vermilion Indian Agency Alta: 
Peace River Sheet Metal Works Ltd, replacement of heating system, Fort Vermilion IRS. 
Saddle Lake Indian Agency Alta: Hamilton Construction Co Ltd, construction of road, 
Cold Lake Reserve, Rousseau Equipment Ltd, gravelling & repairs to roads, Saddle Lake 
& Goodfish Lake Indian Reserves. Stuart Lake Indian Agency B C: K Moore & Co Ltd, 
replacement of water supply line, Lejac IRS. 


DEFENCE CONSTRUCTION (1951) LIMITED 


Summerside P E I: Curran & Briggs Ltd, reconstruction of parking apron at hangars 
2,3 & 4, RCAF Station. Dartmouth N S: Universal Electric, Division of Univex Electrical 
Construction & Engineering Ltd, replacement of transformer structures, RCNAD; Pryor 
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Construction Ltd, construction of helicopter haul-down pad, HMCS Shearwater. Halifax 
N S: Foster Wheeler Ltd, replacement of stoker in CHP, HMCS Stadacona; Steen 
Mechanical Contractors Ltd, installation of refrigeration system, Osborne Head. 
Shearwater N S: Trynor Construction Co Ltd, asphalt repairs to runway 02-20, RCN. 
Longue Pointe Que: Jack Braithwaite Industries, replacing asphalt shingles on four bldgs, 
Ordnance Depot. Montreal Que: Citadel Plumbing & Heating Corp, installation of two oil- 
fired boilers, Armoury, 4625 St Catherine St West. Ville La Salle Que: Always Mainten- 
ance Construction Ltd, repair & floodcoating roofs of three bldgs, HMCS Hochelaga; 
Bemac Protective Coatings Ltd, repairs to upper roof of wardroom, HMCS Hochelaga. 
Camp Borden Ont: E S Fox Plumbing & Heating Ltd, relocation of water line (lecture 
training bldg No 182). Trenton Ont: H J McFarland Construction Co Ltd, repairs to run- 
way 06-24, RCAF Station; Quinte Roofing Ltd, reroofing four bldgs, RCAF Station. 
Portage la Prairie Man: Majestic of Canada, installation of forced air gas furnaces in 
186 PMQs, RCAF Station. Moose Jaw Sask: A W Homme Ltd, supply & installation of 
jet fuel storage & handling facilities, RCAF Station. Edmonton Alta: Burns & Dutton 
Construction (1962) Ltd, supply & installation of enlarged main transformer in sub- 
station, Griesbach Barracks. Aldergrove B C: Wrights’ Canadian Ropes Ltd, farm fencing. 
Chilliwack B C: Permasteel Engineering Ltd, erection of steel prefabricated bldg. 
Comox B C: Miller Cartage & Constructing Ltd, installation of storm sewers, RCAF 
Station. Vancouver B C: General Construction Co, improving drainage & rebuilding 
roadways, South Jericho. 


DEPARTMENT OF DEFENCE PRODUCTION 


Charlottetown P E i: John Wilson, renovations to boiler room, Armoury. Summerside 
P E I: Berken Painting Co, repainting interior of Hillcrest housing units. Bedford N S: 
Northern Roofing & Metal Workers Ltd, renewal of roofing on bldgs 40 & 142, RCN 
Magazine. Halifax N S: James F Lahey Ltd, interior painting of bldgs, DND (Army); 
Martin & Moore Ltd, exterior painting of various bldgs, HMCS Stadacona; L E Powell 
& Co Ltd, repairs to timber cribwork, shore protection, Osborne Head Gunnery Range; 
L G & M H Smith Ltd, replacement of crane rail system, jetty No. 3, HMC Dockyard. 
Newport Corner N S: Ralph & Arthur Parsons Ltd, repairs to bridge & culverts, Naval 
Radio Station. Valcartier Que: Belleville Ent & Construction Inc, installation of ventilation 
& reset insulation in PMQs, Garceau St, Camp. Camp Borden Ont: Fiber-Plast Co Ltd, 
application of plywood & expoxy laminate around bathtubs in 100 PMQs, RCAF Station. 
Hamilton Ont: L A Oliver, reshingling exterior walls of bldgs Nos 2 & 5, HMCS Star. 
Kapuskasing Ont: Cypress Rapids Construction Ltd, repairs to foundations, Armoury. 
Kingston Ont: L M Welter Ltd, replacement of manholes on distribution system. 
Petawawa Ont: Edmund Turcotte, installation of reinforced concrete floors in Camp. 
Alsask Sask: © M Miners Construction Co Ltd, renovation of GATR bldg. Cold Lake 
Alta: Crusader Fence Ltd, installation of security fencing, RCAF Station; Norma Nilsen 
Construction Ltd, construction of mezzanine floor in mobile support bldg, RCAF 
Station. Comox B C: Ed Sawchuk Contracting Co Ltd, construction of flight lunch prep- 
aration room, combined mess, RCAF Station. Nelson B C: Biltmore Millwork & Con- 
struction, renovations to Armoury. Victoria B C: Smith-Anderson Co Ltd, asphalt roofing 
of bldgs Nos 1058 & 1125, Work Point Barracks. 


In addition, this Department awarded 61 contracts containing the General Fair Wages 
Clause. 


DEPARTMENT OF FISHERIES 


Qualicum Beach B C: Skyline Construction Ltd, construction of bungalow. 


NATIONAL HARBOURS BOARD 


Halifax N S: Pryor Construction Ltd, construction of office bldg, Shed 23. Montreal 
Que: Cambrian Construction Ltd, construction of transit shed, Section 66. T hree Rivers 
Que: Cap Construction Ltd, construction of transit shed, Sections 13 & 14 (Stage No 1). 
Vancouver B C: Brockbank & Hemingway Ltd, construction of restaurant at Campbell 
Avenue Fishermen’s Wharf. 


DEPARTMENT OF NORTHERN AFFAIRS AND NATIONAL RESOURCES 


St John’s Nfld: Royle Excavating Co Ltd, paving of sidewalks & parking area, Signal 
Hill National Historic Park. Port Royal N.S.: Acadia Construction Ltd, paving of parking 
area, Port Royal National Historic Park. Quebec Que: Boyles Bros (Quebec) Ltd, drilling 
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of drainage holes under Dufferin Terrace. Prince Albert National Park Sask: P A Electric 
Service Centre Ltd, installation of underground wiring for electrical distribution, 
Waskesiu marina development. Banff National Park Alta: G C McLeod & Co Ltd, con- 
struction of sewage disposal system, Upper Lake Louise. 

In addition, this Department awarded two contracts containing the General Fair Wages 


Clause. 
POST OFFICE DEPARTMENT 


This Department awarded 43 contracts containing the General Fair Wages Clause. 


PROJECTS ASSISTED BY FEDERAL LOAN OR GRANT 


Elora Ont: Pearce Construction Ltd, construction of sanitary sewers & sewage pump- 
ing stations (Contract A); Johnson Bros Co Ltd, construction of sewage treatment 
plant (Contract B). Wingham Ont: Cornell Construction Co Ltd, construction of sanitary 
sewerage system & storm sewers. Charleswood Man: Simkin’s Construction Co, construc- 
tion of interceptor, Chalfont St to Dieppe Road; Patrick Construction Co Ltd, construc- 
tion of interceptor on Roblin Blvd from Dieppe Road to Community Row; Simkin’s 
Construction Co, construction interceptor on Community Row from Roblin Blvd to 
Perimeter Highway & Wilkes Ave. St James & Charleswood Man: Nelson River Con- 
struction & Rowland Claydon Construction, construction of three pumping stations, com- 
minutor stations & gate chambers, Conway & Portage Sts, Ainslie & Assiniboine Sts & 
Woodhaven & Assininiboine Sts; Macaw & MacDonald Ltd, construction of pumping 
station & gate chamber, Community Row & Roblin Blvd. West St Paul Man: 
Peter Leitch Construction, construction of sludge drying beds, Perimeter Highway north; 
Inspiration Ltd, supply & installation of sludge forcemain, north end treatment plant to 
Perimeter Highway east. Winnipeg Man: Simkin’s Construction Ltd, extensions to north 
end sewage treatment plant (Contract B); Nelson River Construction & Simkin’s Con- 
struction, construction of St James interceptor, Conway S to Harris Blvd; Bird Con- 
struction, construction of Perimeter Road sewage pumping station, Wilkes Ave & 1000’ E 
of Perimeter Highway; Associated Plumbing & Heating Ltd, alterations to Ash St & 
Marion St pumping stations; Nelson River Construction Ltd, construction of Marion St 
forcemain & bridge crossing; Nelson River Construction & Pearson Construction, con- 
struction of Assiniboine River & Sturgeon Creek crossings, St James interceptor. 


DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC WORKS 


Burgeo Nfld: J J Hussey Ltd, construction of fisheries officer’s residence. Daniel’s 
Harbour Nfld: Vaughn Construction Co Ltd, construction of fisheries officer’s residence. 
Gaskiers Nfld: Benson Builders Ltd, wharf improvements. Grand Bank Nfld: H. Drover & 
Co. Ltd, breakwater repairs. Gull Island Nfld: Spracklin & Reid Ltd, dredging (removal 
of rocks). Hant’s Harbour Nfld: Avalon Construction & Engineering Co Ltd, breakwater 
repairs. Portugal Cove South Nfld: Avalon Construction & Engineering Co Ltd, break- 
water repairs. Red Cove Nfld: Guy H Eveleigh, construction of landing wharf. St John’s 
Nfld: Benson Builders Ltd, harbour improvements (gate house). Tors Cove Nfld: Tors 
Cove Trading Co Ltd, wharf extension. 


Alberton P E I: Ralph Ford, harbour improvements (transit shed). Auld’s Cove N S: 
F W Digdon & Sons Ltd, harbour improvements (dredging & wharf extension). Cape 
John N S: R A Douglas Ltd, wharf repairs. Halifax N S: L G & M H Smith Ltd, con- 
struction of retaining wall, Fisheries Research Board. Hall’s Harbour N §S: Colin R 
MacDonald Ltd, breakwater reconstruction. Lower Wedgeport N S: Vincent M Babin, 
breakwater repairs. Meteghan River N S: Bernard & Gerard Lombard, breakwater repairs. 
Pondville N S: Gerald J Forgeron, west breakwater repairs. Pugwash N S: R A Douglas 
Ltd, construction of wharf. Andover N B: Coronet Paving Ltd, alterations to exterior 
canopy, Customs & Immigration Bldg. Rexton N B: Century Construction Ltd, exterior 
repairs & alterations to post office bldg. 


Contreceur Que: Les Entreprises Jean R Denoncourt Enrg, construction of retaining 
walls; Welco Construction Inc, construction of protection works on Mr Y Reed’s property, 
St Laurent du Fleuve. Deschaillons Que: Edmond Bouchard Ltd, wharf repairs. Grande 
Riviere Que: Bisson Construction Inc, harbour repairs. Gros Cap M I Que: Emmanuel 
LeBlanc, wharf repairs. Kenogami Que: Girard & Freres Enr, interior alterations, Post 
Office Bldg. Lac Duparquet Que: Charest Construction Ltd, wharf repairs. Lanoraie Que: 
Turnbull Construction Inc, construction of protection works. Matane Que: Allmo Paving 
Ltd, construction of protection works. Matapedia Que: Kelly Construction Co Ltd, repairs 
to Matapedia, Bridge. Mont Joli Que: C Maurice Ross, alterations & addition to federal 
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bldg. Mont Louis Que: Chabot & Chabot, Gaspe Copper Wharf repairs. Pointe au Pic Que: 
Claude Belley, construction of protection works. Quebec Que: Auguste A Albert, wharf 
improvements, Queen’s Wharf. St Augustin Que: Rosaire Savard, construction of pro- 
tection works (Lots 424-425). St Romuald (Garneau Beach) Que: Arthur Simoneau, con- 
struction of protection wall. Sept Iles Que: Norman & Fils Inc, construction of rock 
mound & groyne. Sorel Que: Raoul Aussant, repairs to roof, federal bldg. Warwick Que: 
G Beaudet & Cie Ltd, repairs to federal bldg. 


Brooklin Ont: Gorsline Construction Ltd, construction of post office bldg. Carleton 
Place Ont: J R Statham Construction Ltd, addition to WSAC Bldg for Civil Service Com- 
mission. Gull Bay Ont: MacLeod Construction Co Ltd, construction of school, two staff 
units, powerhouse, etc, Port Arthur Indian Agency. Hamilton Ont: M Koblik Construction, 
installation of washroom facilities, Postal Terminal “A”. Kemptville Ont: J R Statham 
Construction Ltd, addition to WSAC Bldg for Civil Service Commission. Kingston Ont: 
Emmons & Mitchell Construction Ltd, reconstruction of west wall, Penitentiary. Ottawa 
Ont: Federal Electric Contractors Ltd, installation of emergency lighting, Supreme Court 
Bldg, Wellington St; Roy Soderlind & Co Ltd, installation of cooling coil, piping & con- 
tents, Department of Insurance Bldg; Boulevard Demolisher, demolition of water tower, 
CEF; American Air Filter of Canada Ltd, installation of high efficiency filters, Lorne 
Bldg; A Lanctot Construction Co, installation of partitioning, No 4 Temporary Bldg, 
Lyon & Wellington Sts; Allied Building Services (1962) Ltd, cleaning interior, etc, 
Connaught Bldg, Sussex Drive; McNamara Construction of Ontario Ltd, construction of 
Administration Bldg for Department of Agriculture. Toronto Ont: Frost Steel & Wire Co 
Ltd, installation of chain link fence, Department of Trade & Commerce Bldg; Roxborough 
Electric Ltd, alterations to lighting system, Postal Station “A”. 

Winnipeg Man: Tallman Paving, Division of Tallman Gravel & Sand Supply Ltd, 
paving & improvements to Deer Lodge Veterans Hospital. Regina Sask: Bird Construction 
Co Ltd, relocation, addition & new construction (Phase 2), Experimental Farm; Modern 
Building Cleaning Service of Canada Ltd, cleaning interior of new National Revenue Bldg. 
Calgary Alta: Wyatt Construction Ltd, alterations to Customs Bldg for Indian Affairs 
Branch. Cluny Alta: Greene Construction Co, construction of school & teacherage, Black- 
foot Indian Agency. Waterton Lakes National Park Alta: T A Klemke & Son Construction 
Ltd, grading & base course, Mile 0-7.84, Chief Mountain Highway. Kingsgate B C: Adolph 
Construction Co, alterations & repairs to C & I Bldg & renovations to caretaker’s residence. 
Kootenay National Park B C: Poole Engineering (1958) Ltd, grading & base course, con- 
struction of water supply pipe line, highway tunnel & installation of lighting & under- 
ground power services, Mile 62.4-63.4, Banff-Windermere Highway. 

In addition, this Department awarded 56 contracts containing the General Fair 
Wages Clause. 


THE ST LAWRENCE SEAWAY AUTHORITY 


Montreal Que: Delphis Cote Ltd, renewal of roofing on stores bldg, Lachine Canal. 
St Lambert Que: Jean Noel Cote, repairs to stone work on lower tower, St Lambert Lock. 
Iroquois Ont: L G MacIntosh, harrowing & seeding disposal area slopes, Iroquois Lock. 
St Catharines Ont: Canada Gunite Co Ltd, restoration of counterweights of Bridge 11, 
Welland Canal. near Welland Ont: Atlas Polar Co Ltd, supply & installation of standby 
diesel engines for vertical lift bridges Nos 17 & 20. 


DEPARTMENT OF TRANSPORT 


Gander Nfld: Delphis Cote Ltee, reroofing air terminal bldg. Country Island N S: 
Eastern Woodworkers Ltd, construction of three dwellings, fog alarm & radio beacon bldg 
& concrete light tower & demolition of combined dwelling & light tower. Sydney N S: New 
Brunswick Wire Fence Co Ltd, construction of airport perimeter fencing. Saint John N B: 
Slattery’s Trucking, relocation of localizer bldg. near Aylmer Que: Douglas Bremner Con- 
tractors & Builders Ltd, construction of VOR site. Neuville Que: Arno Electric Reg’d, 
construction of VOR bldg & associated work. near Cornwall Ont: Fort Construction & 
Equipment Ltd, repairs to cribs of Lancaster Bar back range & Thompson Island lower 
front range, Lake St Francis. London Ont: W A McDougall Ltd, construction of airport 
terminal bldg & related work. Malton Ont: Geo Robson Construction Ltd, drainage of 
underground duct system, Toronto International Airport. North Bay Ont: Power Installa- 
tions (Sarnia) Ltd, installation of emergency power supply & fire alarm circuits, Airport. 
Ottawa Ont: Commercial Sanitation Ltd, collection & disposal of garbage, Airport. 
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Sault Ste Marie Ont: Towland Construction Co Ltd, paving of additional ramp areas, Air- 
port. near Severn Falls Ont: McNamara Construction of Ontario Ltd, construction of Swift 
Rapids Lock on Severn River. Sudbury Ont: V Dube Construction, construction of VOR 
bldg & services. Uplands Ont: Dibblee Construction Co Ltd, installation & backfilling of 
pipe drains, Airport; Irving-Harding Ltd, reroofing of Hangar T1, Airport. 

The Pas Man: G J Foley Construction Co Ltd, construction of sewage disposal 
system, Airport. Calgary Alta: McCormick Electric Ltd, replacing power line to localizer, 
runway 34 & related work, Municipal Airport, Edmonton Alta: A W Homme Ltd, 
relocation of Nisku NDB bldg, services & related work, International Airport. Abbotsford 
BC: S &S8 Electric Ltd, installation of HI lighting on extension of runway 24 & reloca- 
tion of LI lighting on approach 24, Airport. Alert Bay B C: McGinnis Construction Ltd, 
construction of transmitter bldg & related work. Dryad Point B C: D Robinson Construction 
(1952) Ltd, construction of dwelling. Estevan Point B C: K Moore & Co Ltd, construc- 
tion of dwelling at light station. Vancouver B C: Brockbank & Hemingway Ltd, construc- 
tion of ASR-3 radar bldg & related work, Airport. Victoria B C: Johnson Construction, 
construction of dwelling, Sheringham Point light station. Hay River N W T: Territorial 
Expeditors Ltd, restoration of flood damaged portion of runway 03-21 & related work. 


In addition, this Department awarded 21 contracts containing the General Fair 


wages Clause. 





Ontario Pension Benefits Act 
(Continued from page 1097) 


insurance fund to protect workers in case 
pension funds become insolvent. It may 
also make reciprocal arrangements with 
other provinces with portable pension 
legislation. 

Provision is also made in the Act for 
the setting up of an auxiliary body to be 
known as the Central Pension Agency to 
handle small pension credits. The Premier 
said that the Central Pension Agency would 
hold and consolidate small sums that might 
otherwise remain inconveniently scattered 
among many plans. 


Recent Developments 


After the Ontario Pension Benefits Act 
was proclaimed in force, the federal 
Government announced its intention to 
introduce a nation-wide contributory wage- 
related pension plan with survivor benefits, 


Decisions of the Umpire 
(Continued from page 1130) 


The board of arbitration, in its award 
on May 3, 1963, does not deal specifically 
with the claimant’s responsibility in losing 
his employment, but even if it did, the 
conclusions arrived at by that body would 
be unacceptable without the evidence on 
which the award was based. 


the Canada Pension Plan. In August, the 
Quebec Government announced that it was 
going to introduce a pension plan of its 
own and, at the federal-provincial con- 
ference in September, was given the right 
to contract out of the Canada Pension 
Plan. 

Premier Robarts stated that Ontario 
would co-operate with the federal Govern- 
ment in working out a national plan but 
meanwhile would proceed with its portable 
pension plan timetable. 

Accordingly, the Pension Commission of 
Ontario has published forms for filing in- 
formation returns and a technical com- 
mittee composed of representatives of the 
federal and Ontario Governments has been 
set up to study the integration of the 
Ontario Act with the proposed Canada 
Pension Plan. 


According to the established jurisprud- 
ence, the onus was on the insurance officer 
to prove the claimant was responsible for 
losing his employment, and it is obvious 
that he has not discharged that onus in 
the present case. 


I consequently decide to allow the appeal. 


LEED LI ELLIE LICL AID 
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PRICE INDEX 


Consumer Price Index, November 1963 


The consumer price index (1949=100) 
rose 0.3 per cent from 133.6 to 134.0 
between October and November. The 
November index was 1.6 per cent above 
the November 1962 index of 131.9.* 

Six of the main component indexes 
showed almost equivalent increases. The 
remaining component, transportation, was 
unchanged. 

The food index rose to 130.8, up 0.3 
per cent from the October index of 130.4, 
aS prices increased for a wide variety of 
items. Prices were sharply higher for sugar 
and fresh tomatoes. Sugar reached a recent 
high of 20.5 cents per pound but: was still 
below the record level of 22.9 cents set 
in August 1920. 

Foods showing moderate price increases 
included milk and cheese, bread and other 
cereal products, soft drinks, pickles, most 
fats, oranges and grapes, cabbage, celery 
and lettuce, most canned vegetables, liver 
and turkey. General lower prices were 
reported for ice cream, eggs, grapefruit, 
bananas, apples, onions, carrots, and most 
cuts of meat. 

The housing index moved up 0.2 per 
cent from 136.6 to 136.9 as both the 
shelter and household operation components 
increased. Within shelter, both rent and 
home-ownership costs were higher. The 
household operation index reflected price 
increases for coal, furniture, carpets, 
textiles, and utensils and equipment. Prices 
for some cleaning supplies were lower. 


The clothing index increased 0.3 per cent 
from 118.3 to 118.7. Prices were higher 
for many items of men’s, women’s and 
children’s wear and for footwear. Piece 
goods were lower, however. 


The transportation index was unchanged 
at 141.2. Scattered price changes for gaso- 
line were compensating and higher prices 
for motor oil were not sufficient to move 
the index. 

The health and personal care index rose 
0.6 per cent from 163.8 to 164.8 as both 
component indexes were higher. In health 
care, increases occurred for prepaid medical 
care in Ontario and Manitoba. In personal 
care, prices were higher for some supplies 
and for men’s haircuts and women’s hair- 
dressing. : 

The recreation and reading index moved 
from 150.5 to 151.0, an increase of 0.3 per 
cent, because of higher prices for motion 
picture admissions, camera film, bicycles 
and sports equipment. 





* See Table F-1, page 1160. 
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The tobacco and alcohol index increased 
0.3 per cent from 118.1 to 118.5. Lower 
prices for cigarettes in several cities were 
not sufficient to offset higher prices for 
beer in Quebec. 

Group indexes in November 1962 were: 
food 127.7, housing 135.6, clothing 116.0, 
transportation 140.6, health and personal 
care 159.8, recreation and reading 148.2 
and tobacco and alcohol 117.8. 


City Consumer Price Indexes, October 1963 


Consumer price indexes (1949=100) 
declined in six of the ten regional cities 
between September and October.* Indexes 
for two cities edged up, and two were un- 
changed. Decreases ranged from —0.1 per 
cent in Montreal to —0.4 per cent in Saint 
John and Saskatoon-Regina. 

Food indexes were down in all cities, 
decreases ranging from 0.3 per cent in 
St. John’s to 2.0 per cent in Saskatoon- 
Regina. Six housing indexes fell, two were 
unchanged and two rose. Indexes for cloth- 
ing advanced in nine cities; no change 
occurred in the tenth. Transportation in- 
dexes were unchanged in six cities, up in 
three and down in one. Health and personal 
care indexes increased in all ten cities. In 
the recreation and reading component, 
higher indexes occurred in six cities, lower 
indexes in three and no change in one. 
Tobacco and alcohol indexes were un- 
changed in all cities. 

Regional consumer price index point 
changes between September and October 
were: Saint John —0.5 to 133.0; Saskatoon- 
Regina —0.5 to 128.6; Halifax —0.4 to 
131.2; Vancouver —0.4 to 131.8; Winnipeg 
—0.3 to 130.6; Montreal —0.2 to 133.4; St. 
John’s +0.1 to 120.37; Ottawa +0.1 to 
134.7. Toronto and Edmonton-Calgary 
remained unchanged at 135.0 and 127.7 
respectively. 


Wholesale Price Index, October 1963 


Canada’s general wholesale index (1935- 
39=100) increased 0.3 per cent in October 
to 245.9 from 245.2 a month earlier and 
was 1.7 per cent above the October 1962 
index of 241.7. Between September and 
October, five major group indexes 
advanced, two declined, and one was un- 
changed at 324.8. 

The vegetable products group index 
moved to 233.2 from 223.2, an increase 
of 4.5 per cent, and the textile products 
group index advanced 0.3 per cent to 





* See Table F-2, page 1160. 
+ On base June 1951=100. 
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248.8 from 248.0. The remaining group in- 
dexes that rose were: non-metallic mineral 
products to 190.5 from 190.2; non-ferrous 
metals products to 198.6 from 198.4; and 
iron and steel products to 254.5 from 254.4. 

The animal products group index 
declined 3.5 per cent to 252.7 from 261.8, 
and the chemical products group index fell 
0.7 per cent to 188.2 from 189.5. 

The wood products group index was un- 
changed at 324.8. 

The index of Canadian farm product 
prices at terminal markets (1935-39=100) 
moved down 2.9 per cent in the four-week 
period ended October 25, dropping to 215.8 
from 222.2 on September 27. The field 
products index eased 0.5 per cent; the 
animal products index declined 4.3 per 
cent. 


U.S. Consumer Price Index, October 1963 


The United States consumer price index 
(1957-59=100) rose by 0.1 per cent, to 
107.2 from 107.1, between mid-September 
and mid-October. Although the rise was 
small, it brought the index to another high. 

The index had remained stationary dur- 
ing the preceding two months. The most 
recent rise was described as “largely 
seasonal.” 


In October 1962 the index was 106.0. 


U.S. Index Revision 


Beginning with its January 1964 report, 
which will appear near the end of Febru- 
ary, the United States Bureau of Labor 
Statistics will issue an updated and im- 
proved consumer price index, based on 
prices in an up-to-date sample of cities, 
retail stores, and service establishments. 


The list of consumer goods and services 
for which prices are obtained will also be 
modernized and the index will be calculated 
with expenditure weights which reflect 
spending patterns for urban wage earner 
and clerical consumers in 1960-61. The up- 
dated index will be issued as a continuation 
of the previously published series, thus 
providing an uninterrupted series of price 
indexes for users interested in observing 
price changes over a considerable period. 


For the convenience of users the Bureau 
will also continue to publish the index on 
its present, unrevised basis for the months 
of January through June 1964. These figures 
will be designated as the “old series” and 
the updated indexes will be called the “new 
series.” The base period will remain 
1957-59=100. 


Derivation of the expenditure weights for 
the revised index has not yet been com- 
pleted, but preliminary examination of the 
expenditure data shows that food will have 
considerably less importance in the new 
index, while weights for housing and trans- 
portation will be relatively larger. These 
changes represent shifts in consumer spend- 
ing habits in the decade since the earlier 
expenditure surveys from which the cur- 
rent index weights were derived. 


British Index of Retail Prices, September 


The British index of retail prices (Jan. 
16, 1962—100) rose to 103.3 at mid- 
September from 103.0 at mid-August. The 
rise was attributed mainly to increased food 
prices; the food index rose to 103.0 from 
102.3. 

The index for September 1962 was 101.5. 


Publications Recently Received 
in Department of Labour Library 


The publications listed below are not for 
sale by the Department of Labour. Per- 
sons wishing to purchase them should 
communicate with the publishers. Publica- 
tions listed may be borrowed by making 
application to the Librarian, Department of 
Labour, Ottawa. Students must apply 
through the library of their institution. 
Applications for loans should give the 
number (numeral) of the publication 
desired and the month in which it was 
listed in the LABOUR GAZETTE. 


List No. 182 


Annual Reports 


1. AUSTRALIA. COMMONWEALTH 
BUREAU OF CENSUS AND STA- 
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TISTICS. Labour Report, 1960, Canberra, 
Commonwealth Government Printer, 1963. 
Ppa 0: 


2. CANADA. DEPARTMENT OF 
NATIONAL HEALTH AND WELFARE. 
Report on the Administration of Allow- 
ances for Blind Persons in Canada under 
the Provisions of the Blind Persons Act, 
Fiscal Year ended March 31, 1962. Ottawa, 
Queen’s Printer, 1962. Pp. 27. 

3. CANADA. DEPARTMENT OF 
NATIONAL HEALTH AND WELFARE. 
Report on the Administration of Allow- 
ances for Disabled Persons in Canada under 
the Provisions of the Disabled Persons Act, 
Fiscal Year ended March 31, 1962. Ottawa, 
Queen’s Printer, 1962. Pp. 24. 
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4. CANADA. DEPARTMENT OF 
NATIONAL HEALTH AND WELFARE. 
Report on the Administration of Old Age 
Assistance in Canada under the Provisions 
of the Old Age Assistance Act, Fiscal Year 
ended March 31, 1962. Ottawa, Queen’s 
Printer, 1962. Pp. 29. 


5. GREAT BRITAIN. MINISTRY OF 
PENSIONS AND NATIONAL INSUR- 
ANCE. Report for the Year 1962. London, 
HMSO, 1963. Pp. 172. 


6. QUEBEC (PROV.) WORKMEN’S 
COMPENSATION COMMISSION. (COM- 
MISSION DES ACCIDENTS DU TRA- 
VAIL). Thirty-fifth Annual Report, 1962. 
35e rapport annuel, 1962. Québec, 1963. 
Pp. 45. Text in French and English. 


Collective Agreements 


7. MORSE, BRUCE. How to Negotiate 
the Labor Agreement; an Outline Sum- 
mary of Tested Bargaining Practice. 


. Detroit, Trends Pub. Co., 1963. Pp. 62. 


The author, a management consultant in 
Detroit, tells the management man where to 
get his facts for the preparation of a labour 
agreement, how to organize them, and how to 
use them most effectively in negotiating the 
agreement. 


8. NATIONAL INDUSTRIAL CON- 
FERENCE BOARD. The _ Kaiser-Steel 
Union Sharing Plan, by Harold Stieglitz. 
New York, 1963. Pp. 48. 

On March 1, 1963, “The Long-Range Sharing 
Plan” negotiated between the Kaiser Steel 
Corporation and the United Steelworkers of 
America went into effect. This report provides 
an analysis and explanation of the plan. As 
well as providing certain benefits for the com- 
pany, the plan gives greater job security to 
employees, a share in cost reduction brought 
about through increased efficiency, and other 
benefits. 


Economic Conditions 


9. ATLANTIC PROVINCES ECO- 
NOMIC COUNCIL. The Economy of the 
Atlantic Region in Perspective. Halifax, 
IGT ep a7 i. 

“* . .. First presented as a paper to the 
annual meeting of the Atlantic Provinces 
Economic Council at Halifax in September 
1960, by Nelson Mann, the Council’s Executive 
Vice-President.” 

10. ATLANTIC PROVINCES ECO- 
NOMIC COUNCIL. The Norwegian 
Approach to Regional Economic Develop- 
ment. Halifax, 1962. Pp. 13. 

“ ... The text of an address .. . presented 
by Eivind Erichsen, Permanent Secretary, 
Ministry of Finance, Oslo, Norway at the 
annual meeting of the APEC in Charlottetown, 
September 19, 1961.” 

11. EUROPEAN ECONOMIC COM- 
MUNITY. COMMISSION. Report to the 
European Parliament on the State of the 
Negotiations with the United Kingdom. 
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Brussels, Publishing Services of the 
European Communities, 1963. Pp. 112. 


12. GREAT BRITAIN. CENTRAL STA- 
TISTICAL OFFICE. National Income and 
Expenditure, 1963. London, HMSO, 1963. 
Pp. 100. 


13. GREAT BRITAIN. CENTRAL STA- 
TISTICAL OFFICE. Preliminary  Esti- 
mates of National Income and Balance of 
Payments, 1962. London, HMSO, 1963. 
Pp 


14. RAYNAULD, ANDRE. Croissance 
et structure économiques de la Province de 
Québec. Québec, 1961. Pp. 657. Publié 
par le Ministére de l'industrie et du com- 
merce, Province de Québec. 


An examination of industry in the Province 
of Quebec. 


15. UNITED NATIONS. DEPART- 
MENT OF ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL 
AFFAIRS. World Economic Survey, 1962. 
I. The Developing Countries in World 
Trade. New York, 1963. Pp. 120. 


Efficiency, Industrial 


16. HENDRY, JOHN W. Work Study 
in the Laundry and Dry Cleaning Indus- 
tries; More Profit from Modern Methods. 
London, Iliffe Books, 1963. Pp. 89. 


“, .. Based on a series of articles ... 
first published in Power Laundry--Cleaning 
News.” The author, an efficiency expert, 
explains how the principles of work study 
can be applied to the laundry and dry clean- 
ing industries to make them operate more 
efficiently and profitably. 


17. NADLER, GERALD. Work Design. 
Homewood, IIl., R. D. Irwin, 1963. Pp. 837. 


The author defines work design as “the 
systematic investigation of contemplated and 
present work systems to formulate, through 
the ideal system concept, the easiest and most 
effective systems and methods for achieving 
necessary functions.” The objectives of work 
design are “to increase productivity and 
develop manpower effectiveness.” After out- 
lining the concepts of work design, the book 
explains how it can be applied. 


Employment Management 


18. GAUDET, FREDERICK JOSEPH. 
Solving the Problems of Employee Absence. 
New York, American Management Associa- 
tion, 1963. Pp. 112. 


Contents: Absence from Work: Whose 
Responsibility? The Measurement of Absence. 
The Extent of Absence and the Need for 
Better Statistics. The Cost of Absence: Com- 
pany Experience. Factors related to Employee 
Absence. Cost and Reduction: Scientific and 
Unscientific Methods. 


19. NATIONAL INDUSTRIAL CON- 
FERENCE BOARD. College Graduates 
Assess Their Company Training, by 
Stephen Habbe. New York, 1963. Pp. 80. 
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The information in this report is based on 
a survey of 1,074 young college graduates who 
participated in 26 training plans in 14 coin- 
panies. 


20. U.S. BUREAU OF LABOR STA- 
TISTICS. Private Pension Plans and Man- 
power Policy. Washington, GPO, 1963. Pp. 
1s 

“This paper reviews the effects of corporate 
pensions on various aspects of manpower 
policy, including labor mobility, the employ- 
ment opportunities of older workers, and 
Pie ia and withdrawal from the labour 
orce.” 


21. U.S. CIVIL SERVICE COMMIS- 
SION. Retirement Planning; a Growing 
Employee Relations Service. Washington, 
GPO, 1961. Pp. 38. 

“Retirement planning” is used to describe 
various forms of assistance provided by an 


employer for his employees to help them make 
a better adjustment to retirement. 


Industrial Relations 


22. ASIAN REGIONAL CONFER- 
ENCE OF THE INTERNATIONAL LA- 
BOUR ORGANIZATION. 5th MEL- 
BOURNE, 1962. COMMITTEE ON LA- 
BOUR-MANAGEMENT RELATIONS. 
Government Services for the Improvement 
of Labour-Management Relations and 
Settlement of Disputes in Asia; an Account 
of the Work of the Labour-Management 
Relations Committee, Fifth Asian Regional 
Conference, Melbourne, 1962. Geneva, 
International Labour Office, 1963. Pp. 131. 

Includes a report by the International Labour 


Office for the Committee on Labour-Manage- 
ment Relations. 


23. BYLEVELD, HERBERT. Manage- 
ment-Labor Cooperation from the Execu- 
tive Opinion and Experience. Montreal, 
National Industrial Conference Board, 
Canadian Office, 1963. Pp. 25. 

The Canadian Office of the National 
Industrial Conference Board asked the chief 
executives of over 200 Canadian companies 
to give their views on these questions relating 
to management-labour meetings for other than 
negotiating purposes: management’s contribu- 
tion to better. industrial relations; labour’s 
attitudes and objectives; and the role of govern- 
ment or its agencies in promoting greater 
management-labour co-operation. 


24. FARLEY, RAWLE. Industrial Rela- 
tions and the British Caribbean, by Rawle 
Farley, Allan Flanders and Joe Roper. Lon- 
don, University of London Press, Ltd. 
1961. Pp. 79. 

Contents: What are Industrial Relations? 
The Organization of Collective Bargaining, 
[both] by Allan Flanders. Negotiation and Con- 
ciliation in Britain, by Rawle Farley. The Use 
and Abuse of Arbitration, by Allan Flanders. 
Management and Joint Consultation, by Joe 
Roper. [Industrial Relations] Developments in 
the British Caribbean, by Rawle Farley. 
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25. FREESTONE, LEE. Industrial Rela- 
tions from the Inside. Sydney, Angus and 
Robertson, 1962. Pp. 135. 

This book on industrial relations in Australia 
was written by an industrial relations con- 
sultant with 25 years experience in business and 
industry. 

26. ISAAC, JOSEPH EZRA. Trends in 
Australian Industrial Relations. Victoria, 
Melbourne University Press, 1962. Pp. 27. 

An examination of recent trends in 
Australian industrial relations with respect to 


strikes, collective bargaining, joint consultation, 
unions, and arbitration machinery. 


Industry—Location 


27. ATLANTIC PROVINCES ECO- 
NOMIC COUNCIL. Industrial Estates and 
Economic Development. Halifax, 1963. Pp. 
Pas 

This pamphlet is based on the 1961 U.N. 
publication, ‘Establishment _ of Industrial 
Estates in Under-developed Countries,’ pre- 
pared by the Division of Industrial Develop- 
ment of the Department of Economic and 
Social Affairs. 

28. UNITED NATIONS SEMINAR ON 
INDUSTRIAL ESTATES IN THE ECAFE 
REGION, MADRAS, INDIA, 1961. In- 
dustrial Estates in Asia and the Far East. 
New York, United Nations, 1962 [i.e. 1963]. 
Pp. 468. At head of title: Dept. of Eco- 
nomic and Social Affairs. 

Seminar jointly sponsored by the U.N. 
Economic Commission for Asia and the Far 
East, the U.N. Dept. of Economic and Social 
Affairs, and the Governments of India and of 
the State of Madras. 


Contains the report of the Seminar on 
Industrial Estates in the ECAFE Region and 
excerpts from the discussion at and papers 
submitted to the Seminar. “The report of the 
Seminar contains recommendations on objec- 
tives and policies in establishing industrial 
estates, [their] organization, management and 
financing, integration of industrial estates pro- 
jects with programs of urban and regional 
development, and international and regional 
co-operation in the development of industrial 
estates.” 


Insurance, Unemployment 


29. BECKER, JOSEPH M. The Prob- 
lem of Abuse in Unemployment Benefits; 
a Study in Limits. New York, Columbia 
University Press, 1953. Pp. 412. 

The author defines the problem, examines the 
available information, and draws conclusions. 

30. MALISOFF, HARRY. The Finan- 
cing of Extended Unemployment Insur- 
ance Benefits in the United States. Kalama- 
zoo, Mich. W. E. Upjohn Institute for 
Employment Research, 1963. Pp. 52. 


International Labour Organization 


31. GREAT BRITAIN. MINISTRY OF 
LABOUR. International Labour Conven- 
tions and Recommendations. Proposed 
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action by H. M. Government in the United 
Kingdom of Great Britain and Northern 
Ireland on Two Conventions and Two 
Recommendations adopted at the 46th 
(1962) Session and on a_ Convention 
adopted at the 3rd (1921) Session of the 
International Labour Conference. London, 
HMSO, 1963. Pp. 5. 


32. INTERNATIONAL LABOUR OF- 
FICE. Report of the Director-General. 
Programme and Structure of the I.L.O. 
First item on the agenda. Genera, 1963. 


Pp. 206. 
At head of title: Report 1. International 
Labour Conference. Forty-seventh _ session, 


Geneva, 1963. 

Appendix: Action taken on the Resolutions 
Adopted by the International Labour Con- 
ference at its 40th to 46th Sessions. Pp. 76. 


Contents: Approach to an ILO Program. 
Human Resources and Economic Development. 
Incomes. Trade Unions and Labour Relations. 
The Status and Conditions of the Worker. 
Automation and Technological Change. 
Questions relating to the Role, Organization 
and Procedures of the International Labour 
Conference. International Labour Standards and 
the Passage of Years. Methods of Dealing 
with Industrial and Regional Problems. The 
ILO in the United Nations Family. 


33. INTERNATIONAL LABOUR OR- . 


GANIZATION. Seventeenth Report to the 
United Nations. Geneva, International La- 
bour Office, 1963. Pp. 78. A review of ILO 
activities in 1962. 


Labour Laws and Legislation 


34. FRIDMAN, GERALD HENRY 
LOUIS. The Modern Law of Employment. 
London, Stevens & Sons, 1963. Pp. 1065. 


Concerns British legislation covering employ- 
ment and trade unions. 


35. U.S. BUREAU OF LABOR STAND- 
ARDS. State Anti-injunction Laws, a 
Brief Discussion of Major Provisions. 
Washington, GPO, 1963. Pp. 9. 

“Summarizes the important provisions and 
gives a brief history of anti-injunction laws 
currently in effect in 24 States and Puerto 


Rico, as well as [giving] the Federal (Norris- 
LaGuardia) Act.’ 


36. US. BUREAU OF LABOR STAND- 
ARDS. State Laws Regulating Private 
Employment Agencies. Washington, GPO, 
1963 .aE D3: 


Labour Organization 


37. FEATHER, VICTOR. The Essence 
of Trade Unionism, a Background Book. 
London, Bodley Head, 1963. Pp. 127. 

The author is Assistant General Secretary of 
the British Trades Union Congress. Some of 
the topics discussed are structure and objects 
of trade unionism, administration and pro- 
cedure, wage negotiations, trade union leader- 
ship, and trade unien finance. 
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38. HILTON, W. S. Foes to Tyranny; 
a History of the Amalgamated Union of 
Building Trade Workers. London, Amal- 
gamated Union of Building Trade Workers, 
19634Pp- B01. 

The author is Research Officer of the 
AUBTW. He relates the story of the union 
from its foundation on January 1, 1921 to 
date, and tells about the history of building 
trade unions in Great Britain. 


39. INTERNATIONAL CONFEDERA- 
TION OF FREE TRADE UNIONS. The 
Fight for Economic and Social Progress; 
the Economic Policies of the ICFTU. 
Brussels, 1963. Pp. 40. 


40. NEW ZEALAND FEDERATION 
OF LABOUR. Minutes and Report of Pro- 
ceedings of the 26th Annual Conference, 
held in the Trades Hall, Wellington, on 
30th April and Ist, 2nd and 3rd May, 
1963. Wellington, 1963. Pp. 111. 


41. RAFFAELE, JOSEPH A. Labor 
Leadership in Italy and Denmark. Madi- 
son, University of Wisconsin Press, 1962. 
Pita. 

“This book . .. is an initial exploration of 
how the comparative study of labor leadership 
provides opportunities for comparisons of 
industrial systems.” 

Partial Contents: The Setting in Italy. The 
Setting in Denmark. Organization of the 
Italian and Danish Labor Movements. Labor 
Leadership in Italy. Labor Leadership in Den- 
mark. Group Images of Labor Leaders and 
Employers. Collective Bargaining Relationships. 


42. U.S. DEPARTMENT OF LABOR. 
Union Trusteeships; Report of the Secre- 
tary of Labor to the Congress upon the 
Operation of Title III of the Labor-Man- 
agement Reporting and Disclosure Act 
(required by Sec. 305, LMRDA); Together 
with a Study by the Bureau of Labor-Man- 
agement Reports. September 1962. Wash- 
ington, GPO, 1962. Pp. 179. 


Labouring Classes 


43. ALBERTA BUREAU OF STA- 
TISTICS. Employment Statistics and Ex- 
penditures of Firms engaged in the Petro- 
leum Industry of Alberta, 1961. Edmonton, 
19624 P p44: 


44. BROZEN, YALE. Automation; the 
Impact of Technological Change. Washing- 
ton, Published and distributed by the 
American Enterprise Institute for Public 
Policy Research, 1963. Pp. 47. 

The author suggests that automation creates 
employment and lessens the total number of 
unemployed. After examining the benefits of 
automation, he concludes that they offset its 
adverse effects. 
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45. GEDDES, PETER. Friendly 
Societies, a Text-Book for Actuarial Stu- 
dents, by P. Geddes and J. P. Holbrook. 
Cambridge, Published for the Institute of 
Actuaries and the Faculty of Actuaries in 
Scotland, at the University Press, 1963. 
Pp. 282. 

Describes the origin, development, operations 


and distinctive features of Friendly Societies in 
Great Britain. 


46. GINZBERG, ELI. The American 
Worker in the Twentieth Century, a History 
through Autobiographies, [by] Eli Ginz- 
berg [and] Hyman Berman. New York, 
Free Press of Glencoe, 1963. Pp. 368. 

The material in this book was assembled by 
the Conservation of Human Resources Project 
at Columbia University. The life histories in 
the book were gathered mostly from four 
sources: personal accounts written by workers 
and published in periodicals or books; testi- 
mony given by workers before federal and state 
legislative and administrative bodies; recorded 
materials collected by oral history projects; and 
hitherto unpublished interviews with workers 
collected in the course of sociological investi- 
gations. 

47. INTERNATIONAL ASSOCIATION 
OF INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENT BOARDS 
AND COMMISSIONS. Workmen’s Com- 
pensation of Problems, 1962. Proceedings, 
48th Annual Convention, Indianapolis, 
Indiana, September 23-27, 1962. Washing- 
ton, U.S. Dept. of Labor, Bureau of Labor 
Standards, 1963. Pp. 179. 


48. MILLEN, BRUCE H. The Political 
Role of Labor in Developing Countries. 
Washington, Brookings Institution, 1963. 
Pp. 148. 

An examination of the political policies and 
functions of organized labour in the develop- 


ing countries of Asia and Africa, with sug- 
gestions for U.S. policy. 


49. SWEDISH EMPLOYERS’ CON- 
FEDERATION. Perspective on Labour 
Conditions in Sweden. 2d ed. Stockholm, 
1962. Pp. 75. 


Management 


50. BURGESS, LEONARD  RAN- 
DOLPH. Top Executive Pay Package. New 
York, Graduate School of Business, Colum- 
bia University, 1963. Pp. 231. 

Contents: Salaries. Bonuses. Post-retirement 
Benefits. Stock Option and Purchase Gains. 
Pay Elements not included in the Package. 
The Total Pay Package. Taxes and the Total 
Pay Package. Differentials among the Top 
Three [Executives in Each Company]. The 
Significance of the Trends. 


51. FAUCETT, PHILIP M. Manage- 
ment Audit for Small Manufacturers. 
Washington, GPO, 1963. Pp. 58. 


This booklet poses a number of questions, the 
answers to which “will indicate whether the 
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owner-manager of a small manufacturing plant 
is planning, organizing, directing, co-ordinating, 
and controlling the activities of his business 
adequately.” 


52. NATIONAL INDUSTRIAL CON- 
FERENCE BOARD. Allocating Corporate 
Expenses, by Carl G. Baumes. New York, 
[1963]. Pp. 90. 

“Based on the practices of 158 divisional- 
ized manufacturing companies, the study ex- 
plores the reasons for and against making 
various kinds of allocations, how they can be 
accomplished, and the advantage and dis- 
advantages of each method.” Presents some of 
the alternatives to formal expense allocations. 
Several case examples are included. 


53. NATIONAL INDUSTRIAL CON- 
FERENCE BOARD. Field Sales Manage- 
ment; a Symposium. New York, 1962. 
Pp nib: 

Partial Contents: Scope of the Field Sales 
Manager’s Job. The Field Sales Manager and 
his Salesmen. Hiring of Salesmen. Training 
of Salesmen. Finding and Choosing Men of 
Sales Manager Caliber. Training for Field Sales 
Managers. 


54. NATIONAL INDUSTRIAL CON- 
FERENCE BOARD. Management, Mar- 
keting, and Public Policy; Three Keynote 
Talks. New York, 1963. Pp. 40. 

Contents: Grow or Die—The New Role of 
Marketing, by Ray R. Eppert, President, Bur- 
roughs Corporation. Advertising from a Man- 
agement Viewpoint, by Howard J. Morgens, 
President, Procter and Gamble Company. 
Marketing is Everybody’s Business, by Herbert 
P. Buetow, President, Minnesota Mining and 
Manufacturing Co. 


Wages and Hours 


55. CLEGG, HUGH ARMSTRONG. 
Implications of the Shorter Working Week 
for Management. London, British Institute 
of Management, 1962. Pp. 19. 

The author points out the many problems 
will have to be faced by management if a 
shorter work week is introduced. 


56. US. BUREAU OF LABOR STA- 
TISTICS. Employment and Earnings Sta- 
tistics for States and Areas, 1939-62. Based 
on the 1957 Standard Industrial Classifica- 
tion. Washington, GPO, 1963. Pp. 633. 


57. U.S. BUREAU OF LABOR STA- 
TISTICS. Union Wages and Hours: Build- 
ing Trades, July 1, 1962 and Trend 1907- 
62. Washington, GPO, 1963. Pp. 43. 


58. U.S. BUREAU OF LABOR STA- 
TISTICS. Union Wages and Hours: Motor- 
Truck Drivers and Helpers, July 1, 1962 
and Trend 1936-62. Washington, GPO, 
1963. Pp. 30. 
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Women—Employment 


59. INTERNATIONAL LABOUR OF- 
FICE. Women Workers in a Changing 
World. Part 1. Sixth item on the agenda. 
Geneva, 1963. Pp. 133. 

At head of title: Report 6(1). International 
Labour Conference. 48th session, 1964. Con- 
tents: The Present Situation and Trend. Em- 
ployment of Women with Family Responsi- 
bilities. Problems of Women Workers in the 
Developing Countries. Administrative Arrange- 
ments for Handling Questions relating to Wo- 
men Workers. (Includes a questionnaire to be 
filled out by member countries on the Em- 
ae of Women with Family Responsibili- 
ties. 


60. U.S. WOMEN’S BUREAU. What's 
New about Women Workers? A Few Facts. 
Rev. 1963. Washington, GPO, 1963. 
Folder. 


61. US. WOMEN’S BUREAU. Who 
Are the Working Mothers? Rev. 1963. 
Washington, GPO, 1963. Folder. 


Miscellaneous 


62. CANADA. DEPARTMENT OF ExX- 
TERNAL AFFAIRS. Canada and _ the 
United Nations, 1962. Ottawa, Queen’s 
Printer, 1963. Pp. 93. 


63. CANADIAN CONFERENCE ON 
SOCIAL WORK. Community Develop- 
ment. [Proceedings of] 18th Biennial Cana- 
dian Conference on Social Work, Winnipeg, 
Manitoba, June 4-8, 1962. Ottawa, 1962. 
Pp. 48. 


64. GREAT BRITAIN. CENTRAL 
OFFICE OF INFORMATION. REFER- 
ENCE DIVISION. Social Security in 
Britain. London, 1962. Pp. 38. 


65. MUNICIPAL MANPOWER COM- 
MISSION. Governmental Manpower for 


Tomorrow’s Cities, a Report. New York, 
McGraw-Hill, 1962. Pp. 201. 
A study of manpower and training needs for 


administrative, professional, and technical 
manpower in American municipal governments. 


66. UNITED NATIONS. ECONOMIC 
COMMISSION FOR EUROPE. Statistics 
of World Trade in Steel, 1961. Geneva, 
1963. Pp. 37. 


67. US. BUREAU OF LABOR STAND- 
DARDS. Housing for Migrant Agricultural 
Workers; Labor Camp Standards. Rev. ed. 
Washington, GPO, 1962 [i.e., 1963]. Pp. 
if 12% 


68. U.S. BUREAU OF LABOR STA- 
TISTICS. Wholesale Prices and Price 
Indexes, 1960. Washington, GPO, 1963. 
Pp. 305. 


69. U.S. BUSINESS AND DEFENSE 
SERVICES ADMINISTRATION. The 
Automatic Vending Machine Industry, its 
Growth and Development. Washington, 
GPO, 1962. Pp. 22. 

(Automatic vending machines are coin- 
operated ones that sell products and services.) 
This is an examination of the three distinct 
segments of the automatic vending industry: 
manufacture of the machines, packaging of the 
vended products, and route operation and 
servicing. 


70. U.S. PRESIDENT’S COMMITTEE 
ON EMPLOYMENT OF THE HANDI- 
CAPPED. Minutes, Annual Meeting, May 
10 and 11, 1962, Washington, D.C. Wash- 
ington, GPO, 1962. 2 parts. 


71. ZELKO, HAROLD PHILLIP. Suc- 
cessful Conference and Discussion Techni- 
ques. New York, McGraw-Hill, 1957. 
Pp. 264. 


Intended for anyone who leads or partici- 
pates in any kind of meeting. 





Revised Course on Labour Unions 


A complete basic labour education program in one package has been produced by 
Mary Kehoe, editorial assistant on Canadian Labour, monthly publication of the Cana- 


dian Labour Congress. 


Labour Unions: An Introductory Course for Individuals and Study Groups, is a 
completely revised edition, with new text and references, of a mimeographed course that 
has been used by numerous labour organizations since its publication in 1954. 

In 15 chapters, the new work deals with labour theory and practice. Each chapter 
includes an extensive bibliography and a series of questions for discussion. 

The book is available from the Extension Department, St. Patrick’s College, Ottawa, 


price $3. 
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LABOUR STATISTICS 


Tables A-1 to A-3—Labour Force 


Table B-i—Labour Income 


Tables C-1 to C-6—Employment, Hours and Earnings 


Tables D-1 to D-5—Employment Service Statistics 
Tables E-1 to E-4—Unemployment Insurance 


Tables F-1 and F-2—Prices 





A—Labour Force 


TABLE A-1—REGIONAL DISTRIBUTION, WEEK ENDED NOVEMBER 16, 1963 


(estimates in thousands) 


Source: DBS Labour Force Survey 








Atlantic - Prairie British 
Canada Recion Quebec Ontario Region Clan tin 
he Labourorces-nccse ssece ree eee 6,799 600 1,918 2,490 1,169 622 
ON icicle ele Se MATOS oot ols «See 4,868 453 1,385 1,739 844 447 
Women se Nec cee roe e crea enero ee 1,931 147 533 751 325 175 
14-19nvears esse. cients pate ee «te 645 60 207 212 114 52 
D024 VCArs ses Gaerne eee 865 90 293 276 142 64 
25-44 VeaTs Bate eine cls eee erectere tek oa 3,045 249 865 1,141 508 282 
45-04: VCS cee tit tdne< ceite oe 2,033 180 505 778 363 207 
65 years and OVEP............ecceees 211 21 48 83 42 17 
Fimployeds cutee crest nee aa 6,496 555 1,807 2,415 1,133 586 
Meni. s Sidtceite trees ce ee eer nn wae 4,624 412 1,294 1,683 816 419 
Women er ass here tee denakine 1,872 143 513 732 317 167 
Agriculturetce nt cecces cree aneie ce 613 36 107 166 291 13 
INon-agriculturerace eerie nec ce cee ae. 5,883 519 1,700 2,249 842 573 
Paid IWOEKera ta ace ae ee 5,356 457 1,555 2,067 766 511 
IM Gri rare taie are oe ce netonere oe 3,671 329 1,081 1,404 498 359 
WOMEN trea cee acti eer ter eek ee 1,685 128 474 663 268 152 
Unomployedtius.c.coee es cae eee 303 45 111 75 36 36 
OMY sissayais ose e wi@isieoja eae: Me aa Meta ete 244 41 91 56 28 28 
WOMEN sortase ince siesta cee cone 59 - 20 19 > - 
Persons not in the Labour Force......... 5,767 671 1,700 1,888 966 542 
OUT eiravem eisists Etats geleve die hase amir me 1,373 180 399 419 234 141 
WOMECH ter ser eit os Ae eee 4,394 491 1,301 1,469 732 401 


* Less than 10,000. 
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TABLE A-2—AGE, SEX AND MARITAL STATUS, WEEK ENDED 
NOVEMBER 16, 1963, CANADA 


(Estimates in thousands) 


Source: DBS Labour Force Survey 


—e606—a—a6G6eo08 —=@936— soe 





14-19 20-64 years 65 years 
— Total tal Men Women and over 
a all 








persons | Married Other Married Other poe 


ae |e ac |G cents) Gees saceenemeseceeeeen] tee ee ee 





Population 14 years of age and over )....| 12,566 1,946 3,642 973 3,738 920 1,347 
a bour:fOnce wnat sopra sd okists cack Lok 6,799 645 ena ell 827 952 653 211 
Joiemhol COnieYe Wee ALU ne een eee Ua ee 6,496 583 3,388 755 933 634 203 
MIMOUIDIGV OIL castes tus eee ene 303 62 123 72 19 19 * 
Nat intiabour foree:...) ..- st. o> ttackene. 5,767 1,301 131 146 2,786 267 1,136 
Participation rate@) 
19632 November 16. -...)...222..6 cc. 54.1 Bball 96.4 85.0 25.5 71.0 1557 
Corohor tye. 2 aes ee 54.5 34.2 96.6 85.9 25.6 70.9 16.1 
Unemployment rate®) 
1063 November 1G:es-\aeee treet. 4.5 9.6 3.5 Sav. 2.0 2.9 ‘i 
PeOL OLIGO es she teen e os bet ny: 3.9 8.4 3.0 thea 2.1 2.6 * 


(1) Excludes inmates of institutions, members of the armed services, Indians living on reserves and residents of the 
Yukon and Northwest Territories. 


(2) The labour force as a percentage of the population 14 years of age and over. 
8) The unemployed as a percentage of the labour force. 
* Less than 10,000. 


TABLE A-3—UNEMPLOYED, WEEK ENDED N OVEMBER 16, 1963 
(estimates in thousands) 
Source: DBS Labour Force Survey 
——=$=—$—$—$—$—$—$@99SMH9NN9NSOS9SOSOowyqyqoms$+g— —0 000 


November | October | November 
1963 1963 1962 





MOG Sete LOC yon a5.5 tide. aii gi ee ew tdecotee ise las caso de Satanieca kes. 303 265 342 
Om ceniporary. layoft up t0.S0 da ysc..ccucocides sn oee0eehiexrdds ances tedden. 17 12 18 
Wivnont workend seeking Worle \.csi.c ccs soctes ovine is wad oan cisccadvcllk... 286 253 324 

Beckie ful Gunes: Works iaes ck cmnciontiniee ov evo eh etananiceiec, AML... 270 240 305 
DAGLADE MAL eat O WOT: 5-3 se: ercemiocid Reeluslaca ves csous «eas, hk. 16 13 19 
Pesleing Under, [MOE ves «vies <icctooiedionianeassvecle bas Picdlnlrens Si Sete etorcons 111 96 117 
POOR NG eve OUs here toes ot ee, ets oi ee Sa 99 84 125 
Reenig A-t InCUUUeT eC ocean c,h ee 34 30 39 
Seeking meorethag © montherees. end Wo. eo FLU. aad ome 42 43 43 
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B—Labour Income 


TABLE B-1—ESTIMATES OF LABOUR INCOME, BY INDUSTRY 
Nore: Monthly and quarterly figures may not add to annual totals because of rounding. 
($ Millions) 


SouRcE: Dominion Bureau of Statistics 














Monthly Totals Quarterly Totals®) 





Trans- Finance | Supple- 








Year and portation, eee: 
Month Sen Manu- Storage Construc-| Public eS |e ee el otals 
Mining facturing and Forestry tion utilities Trade pee: ies (3) 
Sea ment) | income 
1958—Total.... 527 4,823 1,685 270 13h7 307 2,360 4,303 727.) 16, 521 
1959—Total.... 552 5,096 1,785 288 1,279 332 2,528 4,652 743 | 17,459 
1$60—Total.... 560 5, 246 1,810 326 1,214 348 2,640 5,099 795 | 18,251 
1961—Total.... 554 5, 404 1,861 285 1,224 362 2,740 5,596 824 | 19,068 
1962—Total.... 570 5, 808 1,910 306 1,326 384 2,884 6,079 867 | 20,359 
1962— 
September..... 48.5 503.9 PBA SS Oo ach adele Scart Ras eal aoe octrtoterena ee | Aisle aveds ered iar esses eee dencd ll apeeeeeee 1,780.5 
October. .tss.5 47.9 498.9 LGB Sota eS eebe Zige ral ney, Sn © coed eneee oR records cere teh are cece tec Lee 1,764.8 
November..... 47.6 495.2 162.0 86.1 336.0 99.5 750.6 1,556.8 221.4 |1,743.0 
December..... 46.6 481.5 py aan (an eee ei rca (arama amcieceal (acca ecu 1,692.5 
19638— 
January...... 47.5 484.4 i Fy ee a sou eee gl arco Gc UA el Fei RAO ey cre corners lle ey By oil 2d Mies Sta In 1,699.4 
February.... 47.8 488.7 157.6 68.0 272.8 97.2 731.9 1,603.0 222.1 {1,699.8 
March....... 47.0 493.9 156.53") 8, ca Ee anc Ree 8 Re es es Le eal eee 1,714.1 
Aprile. anne 46.7 503.2 Bo) bay fear eae a tite er rari ot OEE RE yc ee ee el bees ey 25 Siege cists © 1,764.8 
May =. Spee 48.1 514.9 165.7 68.6 345.0 102.5 763.07 1,668.8 228.1 |1,807.9 
JUNG eae 49.2 523.0 ATOR OMS aR Se AS Pen he ade | ce oe R oe ee ls eck ee eae seer ne 1,863.0 
duly cae 49.9 509.4 5 (AR Ni ae ag FR re een UB = Ne eins SSN Ey ee aellas ogee. 1,830.6 
Auguste see 49.8 523.4 179.9 91.8 409.0 10640") S7SO87 | sOG5s08 | izoznon| ie oidee 
Septembert.. 50.0 5o2.0 sd (Ae eee PR Re Er (ae Me re nD cen ea Pe ool DAN a Riera ho ae porches 1,899.3 
Seasonally Adjusted 
1958—Total.... 527 4,823 1,685 270 told 307 2,360 4,303 (2te16ho21 
1959—Total.... 552 5, 096 1,785 288 1,279 332 2,528 4,652 743 | 17,459 
1960—Total.... 560 5,246 1,810 326 1,214 348 2,640 5,099 795 | 18,251 
1961—Total.... 554 5,404 1,861 285 1,224 362 2,740 5,596 824 | 19,068 
1962—Total.... 570 5,808 1,910 306 1,326 384 | 2,884 6,079 867 | 20,359 
1962— 
September... 47.8 489.8 159 Ove cseverarestess coro hopstee thers ee ere eet ere | re eeeeeorerera | emer 1,712.8 
October..... 47.6 491.5 uC a2 see es ee ep a Ge acicohal erm bead ment cob apen 1,722.8 
November... 47.4 494.3 160.6 74.0 334.8 9974 | 733-Gn el od8. Onl 2c0s4 i edaane 
December... 46.8 494.3 LG OVER ee sets Mell ae ccs cheers ol eke cote oats fe cesneneneee nt len meete tee cera] Monee , 730.1 
1963— 
January...... 48.1 499.5 DG aT clicgvsceid% sil oueeueis; cesucs oral lac BSB tsge e de lion clea ol lroietuen ieee cv si eee 1,771.4 
February. 48.7 500.6 164.6 77.4 348.4 OOUS | (oleae 1, Olowemeecord elaOSao 
Manch) series. 47.6 503 .3* Ge Ee ee et es ME OMS aE otros oils tu aucmrtn iol tases c 1 eat9* 
Aprile eee: 48.6 508.7 015 ee I ee en eee Ia leis di iA don dis toGlin tact an , 789.8 
Bone 48.0 LOR? 164.7 78.7 346.7 102.7 |} 763.6 | 1,688.2) 227.9 |1,794.6 
JUNEeR Ire eee 48.2 508.8 TO 4 FW ec ckpcacara Sve b cea ase, peter areal io Rtgone ee rewstle xe] “ore Sue ceeeen tee eee cose ees ote as , 799.8 
JUL ere 48.8 507.4 LGA JOOWT «shia « 35% ll oeretave: tie suet [ideeeceee tux cake yeil cover cote TORRE G et ayaa Ia 1,800.1 
August*...... 48.8 514.8 171.9 84.9 336.6 103.2 | 778.6] 1,681.3 | 230.3 |1,8382.9 
September. . 49.4 516.9 1) at ll ee RN Rs et PPA reds Pt ISRO RY al red ey ons Ered Got perc 1,827.9 





(Quarterly figures are entered opposite the middle of the quarter but represent quarterly totals. 
2) Includes post office wages and salaries. 


(s) Figures in this column are for total labour income, Canada, but are not totals of the figures in the remaining 
columns of this table, as figures for labour income in Agriculture, Fishing and Trapping are not shown. 


* Revised. 
{ Preliminary. 
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C—Employment, Hours and Earnings 


Tables C-1 to C-3 are based on reports from employers having 15 or more employees; 
at September 1963 employers in the principal non-agricultural industries reported a total 
employment of 3,108,487. Tables C-4 and C-5 are based on reports from a somewhat 
smaller number of firms than Tables C-1 to C-3. They relate only to wage-earners for 
whom statistics of hours of work are also available whereas Tables C-1 to C-3 relate 
to salaried employees as well as to all wage-earners in the reporting firms. 


TABLE C-1—EMPLOYMENT, PAYROLLS AND WEEKLY WAGES AND SALARIES 


Source: Employment and Payrolls, DBS 





























Industrial Composite) Manufacturing 
eon ee nae Numbers 
9-100 1949-100) ¢ 
Year and Month —_-- ete cg a Saat 
Average Wa, y Average Wa, y 
Weekly iad Weekly 3208 
Employ- Waves and Employ Ww and 
ment aa Salaries ment bei Salaries 
Salaries Salaries 
Averages 
TRS Oo See ae eg ee 122.6 158.1 67.93 115.8 159.1 69.94 
OS Sieve bate ee epee. Be, ee, 117.9 163.9 70.43 109.8 165.3 LOR 
JOE Oi Shs eae, tee at RO a's AA AE ARS 119.7 171.0 73.47 UTS let 172.5 75.84 
LOCO RE Sie ee Na hele Aton ch oath 118.7 176.5 75.83 109.5 117.8 78.19 
bE Ee ae ee ke Cee ee 118.1 181.8 78.11 108.9 183.6 80.73 
1962— 
Septem ber mys... ee ORE Ae 126.5 189.5 81.40 117.6 190.8 83.91 
OGEODEL i oie doe othe PEt eth LEE 125.4 189.9 81.57 115.9 191.8 84.34 
INOVEMDEr yey. se Ney PT. skeen inches = 124.3 189.8 81.53 114.7 192.3 84.55 
Decemibert ae Bob. = 68 7e..5. ho om ME: 120.2 182.6 78.45 110.9 183.6 80.71 
1963— 
DUT tee rte 2 Sa NM os ha ok AE Es 117.8 190.6 81.80 111.6 193.5 85.09 
He bIIBTyaeeey.. «cha koGla sohosk GEE - 117.4 192.9 82.87 112.2 194.2 85.41 
Mar chi}: parr ® 05) ee tei.i cn 3 act cr OSH 193.1 82.96 112.8 195.5 85.95 
DENT Tel Rae A aor ene as. MENS cd oo cick AEE 119.3 194.4 83.53 1B 197.2 86.72 
Mia ye Ee EAS Ls chin he hae 123.6 194.8 83.69 116.3 197.4 86.80 
UNC ee oo .8 5 BA Ae tet ek eo 194.7 83.64 118.9 196.2 86.29 
ART igs Sather ccs gr eee ae ce eee ee 127.7 193.8 83.27 116.9 194.0 85.30 
AUGUSt Stee PP ee em doy td. dete. 130.2 193.9 83.28 120.0 194.4 85.47 
eptem ber ty.s6 Jac, ees bee 130.1 195.6 84.02 120.3 197.2 86.69 
ONE 


@) Includes (1) Forestry (chiefly logging), (2) Mining (including milling), quarrying and oil wells, (3) Manufacturing, 
(4) Construction, (5) Transportation, storage and communications, (6) Public utility operation, (7) Trade, (8)F inance, 
Woes vy oe estate and (9) Service (mainly hotels, restaurants, laundries, dry cleaning plants, business and recrea- 
tional service). 


* Revised. 
t Preliminary. 
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TABLE C-2—AREA SUMMARY OF EMPLOYMENT AND AVERAGE WEEKLY WAGES 
AND SALARIES 


(1949=100) (The latest figures are subject to revision) 
Source: Employment and Payrolls, DBS 


ee 











Employment Index Numbers Average Weekly Wages 
and Salaries 
Area Siena 20s eee em Pa eee [ee weet Set Seabed Der tetiahomet noe yt 
Sept. Aug. Sept. Sept. Aug. Sept. 
1963 1963 1962 1963 1963 1962 
$ $ $ 
Provinces 
Newfound andes toc osccte ce ae ee ele ale. tetera Stores 152.4 149.7 150.6 76.47 76.62 73.65 
Prince Hd wardllslanidWeee. <6... cs cae cee ae cele s itso 146.3 151.6 158.8 59.02 59.61 54.73 
NovaliScotiam rere aie res cee athe vie ean tteaen 100.6 100.1 98.5 69.28 68.04 66.04 
New Brunswick: Seiahaeet to ous cae os see eter MUL 113.0 107.9 67.72 66.82 64.76 
Quebecs ee fees ree eleeleiaceeie eins cies miata tel 129.8 130.4 126.6 81.48 80.72 78.70 
Ontario rene Coe cone ter tierra a's sionastorcneteetecens ots 130.4 126.8 87.34 86.50 84.70 
Manitoba. cere ete Sica oc elcote er ares 5 suas tstalatana dias 118.4 118.9 116.7 78.86 78.51 77.63 
Saskatchewan antetist oc toca laste els ole ee ietets pera tess 136.1 137.8 Tone 80.83 80.19 78.19 
Alberta (including Northwest Territories)........... 168.2 170.1 167.4 84.41 84.17 83.27 
British Columbia (including Yukon)................. 125.8 127.4 1218 90.91 90.39 87.98 
Canada ee ee 130.1 130.2 126.5 84.02 83.28 81.40 
Urban areas 
SheJohin sso) ab eca eis hs cra aca naitia en Sette ates stere 158.3 156.4 153.8 64.35 64.16 61.84 
Sydney 1. |. hake: ose de cps smal: ome see emits: 81.8 83.0 80.7 83.69 81.69 80.98 
Halifax ©, 1 eee, oka sides Ma Se care acs ne seen eae acetals 125.9 124.9 126.0 71.05 70.64 67.17 
MionGtonss sfc Bes «cos deo hae e ole selec amma tetats Ove 107.1 108.2 63.86 64.52 62.69 
Saint JoORm faj.cecesec es ceoadeietre be cma einen tele 106.7 105.7 106.4 69.78 68.13 65.47 
Chicoutimi—Jonquiere 114.4 116.8 110.5 102.28 99.88 99.84 
ODEO). cn dacee es «Sas Like Pee ere tae eee ia ane 129.0 129.7 125.2 73.16 72.72 70.53 
Sherbrooke Jaccnices: ccs does eae ne cin tte ees ates oie 115.9 115.0 112.9 71.97 70.08 69.39 
Shawinizan.ic dies ooo ades Cee oome sale seiemecte cee 101.3 106.2 85.0 92.78 89.16 87.69 
THTESIRIVECUS Pits ccc tas ere tees Coals Beas aie oes 120.3 121.8 Vie tines 78.01 75.97 
Drummondville. a2. codags see se at oes eens Br 88.7 90.1 84.2 69.87 68.88 67.09 
Montreal) rec Ph cc wc tee eae ee Ee ee 132.9 i32ec 129.6 83.38 82.64 81.01 
Ottawa— Hull ewes, vin. danescemencw teen ee na laake 141.0 143.2 136.1 78.53 THLE 76.54 
Kingstons©. £.\. sad teecces.ciecmn sane nore oiler ees baecke 128.7 130.5 119.1 82.24 83.72 80.12 
Peterborough. Pees ...ccsdecns mateo caarm ieee <6 memes 102.9 102.8 95.0 95.27 92.77 91.85 
CUBE eves hoa or es ae Tolan ciel vend reverse alice etiecenatetorstene 206.5 156.5 187.4 101.51 96.62 94.97 
LOTONUO sas oda ti Aaa scree ae OT ne eee oe Eee ee eee 145.8 144.5 140.2 88.10 87.89 85.34 
Hamil ton ote eens Bede Ces tte sas Beceae ke oie eek DANS VALE ADE 92.24 91.90 90.83 
StoCatharines sate: cs-chds Gain the de ats tote Rea tae ete be 119.4 118.4 117.4 95.58 93.70 92.56 
Niagara Pals Raee®. caaece tes eens Secs bo stem me tere sles 113.7 113.9 110.0 81.75 77.91 78.47 
Brantlord seen so Ween Coes aes aotas Bag tats are etre ees 92.2 90.5 88.3 79.03 79.18 oete 
Guelph. 288s ciseceegs cate Dsrkroas he ee ites sean Oe eats 133.5 leone 129.6 79.75 78.30 77.25 
Galt 2 ee ee se ooo TE LE 126.1 125.1 LG To 76.19 74.94 73.42 
Kitchener A522 oe A, See Re ee eee eee 144.9 144.6 135.0 77.90 77.25 78.01 
Sudbury Aes cis See ee ee es ae oe tect ments 127.0 127.6 141.5 95.29 95.03 93.37 
Timmins 2 eee a eciclet os hone Hee ee eee 87.5 89.7 89.3 74.75 72.96 73.67 
London eee ee tte 5. eee tice nee led ee ee 145.6 145.0 139.0 80.0 79.9 78.01 
peisha tt aed Ore a nee MN oe IR aR, <7. Mer par eRe 3A. og ot 134.6 139.3 12h 108.33 106.73 104.35 
Windsor ais aso oes Oe SIR ots EE ee 81.7 79.8 75.1 94.90 92.77 89.95 
Saultes tec Mario creak gnoe vec oe aoe Oo ae eee ee 153.9 157.8 149.1 108.17 108.84 103.21 
Fort Willtam—Port Arthur,...<.sosnecs.+.ect wes aes 115.4 117.8 111.4 86.15 82.40 83.90 
Winnipes sertanta series cin ck o eos eee ee 117.4 117.4 114.8 15.27 74.79 73.80 
FROG IN IRTR Gh te eroreese estore ake Gokeee Siesise or kh 153.2 157.6 146.7 79.41 78.74 76.79 
Saskatoon cise er co Oe cwia ex's oats travel nae eee 152.4 151.8 146.0 74.64 74,54 73.05 
Bi dra on tone, Gem oe dere eros cs wo cee rae isole eects Tee aes 213.0 214.1 25 79.58 79.40 78.12 
Galgaryciie ~caunrmiveis tenis Ja. siaic niece ait pee 185.0 186.7 183.7 83.39 83.57 82.44 
Vancouvierse cect sae ee erent tordime efate one me ater 123.6 124.2 118.3 88.63 89.05 86.13 
Victorians creer ce tee teenie tcc eer eae a eee 122.2 12273 12152 83.41 82.98 79.74 





CORRECTION 


In Table C-3 in the November issue, the August 1963 employment index for 
“Construction” should be 144.4, not 14.4 as printed. 
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TABLE C-3—INDUSTRY SUMMARY OF EMPLOYMENT AND AVERAGE WEEKLY 
WAGES AND SALARIES 


(1949=100) (The latest figures are subject to revision) 
Source: Employment ond Payrolls, DBS 
Nore: Information for other industries is given in Employment and Payrolls 

















Average Weekly Wages 
Erpulovnenk and Salaries 
Industry | 
Sept. Aug. Sept. Sept. Aug. Sept. 
1963 1963 1962 1963 1963 1962 
$ $ $ 
IV LY eS aide ei SSee SEUNG, JANRSaE en porMneapiaa dc 116.5 118.0 118.2 103.33 101.80 99.15 
Ge fea prvi iriiya Ste sete eeelteye cre 1 ete. ois oieialaials alee cele: orale eles 129.3 130.8 133.1 104.15 102.53 99.43 
DS ices, agement teen ses SEES ag OLE OIC NETIC 64.6 66.5 68.6 84.76 81.82 80.68 
WO) plrermmiGtal eee. gic ioe coe e as ciieiiioe cio ncaa ois ele 189.5 190.5 193.1 110.30 109.26 105.61 
Tels ee nets Oatotre eerste oa cictste meee ovate s 81.6 82.1 82.6 108.70 107.81 105.49 
GC Oa lee err mee taite eles ni ny cieitevercintoe emis sisiaies 38.6 38.7 39.5 83.89 80.78 79.63 
(Onin brnywiaA ance An ahah Sages cine Gedo doo ae 257.1 259.4 258.9 123.90 124.25 121.62 
NNDUCTIIG Cell ee eee sire che eiecitcie clsiaiole ¢ <tersiee Sieve s\asisie« 161.3 165.2 155.4 92.40 90.48 88.21 
ETE Tg WT Oe See Gono boot oedooones cacacoae 120.3 120.0 117.6 86.69 85.47 83.91 
Durable goods......... me stich dae atatarat 8's SES) haieue. 6 = aber 124.5 123.0 120.6 94.09 92.32 91.36 
INon=aursiolemOods 1. saat steelers sisisisisiecrs osiem's 116.7 117.5 115.0 80.09 79.46 77.37 
Foodtand beverages is. pace oe aisciscciesissiqeciecwie ss > - 130.8 13385 129.9 72.78 72.18 69.90 
11 (aya oicore LIGIRY. a5 Seen Oenme cee one an eroeae 138.3 138.8 135.9 84.61 85.05 82.68 
Canned and preserved fruits and vegetables...... 201.5 200.3 204.9 55, 82 52.72 52.97 
(Grains pEOd wets yea e eels soeiaccliciiieisae- 96.7 95.0 99.5 85.53 83.80 82.85 
Bread and other bakery products................ 112.7 i1U5}% 113.1 73.47 73.06 69.95 
Distilled and analtiliquorsigeeis pccisiiev)080 < 7.0 us « 96.6 98.9 96.2 106.06 105.45 102.27 
Tobacco and tobacco products...........6++eeee0e 78.8 80.9 80.5 88.80 89.21 86.04 
RUE DETR DEOCUCUS teten Meret ae eciesveteay-oieyeisuens soso ci=)6/s 106.6 eS 109.7 91,21 88.86 87.86 
Wes hem procticusssee. eerreiery stele het loterets. iesejsteis sfarales 89.5 89.6 89.9 59.40 58.91 56.99 
Boots and shoes (except rubber)...............+- 94.9 95.2 96.7 57.37 57.24 54.57 
Ocherleather products mac. cecweleee © os cieiertaais/s ole « 79.6 79.3 ele 63.79 62.58 62.45 
Textile products (except clothing)...............-:: 86.1 86.0 83.6 70.23 69.35 67.82 
Cotton year and broad woven goods............- 74.5 75.2 Won 68.41 66.54 64.76 
Woolenteoods qian arn se steerer sss iatele a aisiee's 66.3 66.2 63.0 64.15 63.49 63.37 
Synthetic textiles and silk 99.0 98.9 93.6 76.50 76.36 73.85 
@lothineu(bextilerand fut) saceesereiceieds sea e ell = 98.6 97.3 96.1 55.08 55.31 53.37 
IMenisielobiiin oapmaery ae saree ieiclatastsisvs.sslcvelavale)ef-us/<1=1= 102.2 101.2 99.6 53.85 53.94 52.34 
Women's clothings: 25. ee. e dae ie ee ee a. ae et 109.3 107.3 104.5 56.94 57.88 54.60 
iii OOU Steere oe ac oe vaio aa eine ed ke oalais 15.0 74,1 75.8 54.46 54.06 52.91 
WOOGIDEOGUCUS Anode isis cite cree «feist enere caters steteia rere 316 116.3 117.9 112.1 75.64 74.57 73.93 
Sawaandeplanin gma ss este alstels asters creel lel ie/ sie « 119.7 122.4 114.4 76.95 76.10 75.59 
TENUPTARTUEC ope e ese epors olee es eros nies cusnes ant taToneteee te oreo 124.9 12307 2A? 74.98 73.56 73.07 
OPner WOOGIDEOGUCLSs iusto et ietelee crt loeinecolsie oa 81.7 83.5 82.8 67.79 66.16 64.81 
Pa pempLodcuseter: etree > eelemeises os cieireeievelsa: 130.6 132.1 13051 102.40 101.37 99.12 
Pulp man cspapenr tills eens cee naleleletaelsle siole vsi-!ele sisl= 130.4 132.9 130.7 110. 42 108.82 107.08 
Ofer panerpLroductsicen: serie ede cle tess ae 131.2 130.2 128. 83.28 83.10 79.74 
Printing, publishing and allied industries........... 12705 126.1 127.0 94.73 93.64 91.79 
EronmanGssteel products tac series oelgs cetetetsitie elec =i « 116.2 116.4 iilssods 98.79 97.83 96.67 
A rHculiiralimplements serectctciis-.terterereteriets «+ - 53° 65.4 59.7 101.11 100.24 98.99 
Fabricated and structural steel..............---+- 150.7 15155 161.6 101.79 98.62 100.30 
SEL ATO WaATCUUI Cl gtOO See Guatereiele cite reiaiclehssesacs sva.-/) 116.8 116.7 110.6 86.49 85.17 85.58 
Heating and cooking appliances................+-- 108.9 107.8 111.6 87.68 84.35 84.48 
I WOys| TEAL ATG 545,560. u o ocreerke aoe) ote DODO ee Gass 104.2 103.5 97.8 93.00 93.99 91.79 
Machinery, industrial machinery 136.2 136.3 ileal 95.33 92.67 93.61 
Brimary: Iron and Steel wave sae @ asi seis ersles0s.8 0.9 « 133.9 134.9 129.8 113.25 112.59 109.68 
Slreet mietalipro ducts. «cere ders -ciaa sins o s\eleiereresie - 120.7 123.8 124.2 94.84 96.93 95.17 
Wine and: witewproductewes, a cesses ss aise sls > cele 119.3 11655 112.0 99.35 98.43 95.34 
Transporation. ecquipment acces cee sce castes ae cies a 118.2 109.2 1S 30 102.28 98.27 96.66 
FAUT CRERE AT GAD AEUS oe. cise ties lerersere erelereiere sis <\ei 234.7 228.7 248.8 102.87 102.09 97.51 
Motor venicles syste cre silemicteie cis bein «c/00.8: 131.0 105.7 113.2 117.79 111.80 109.28 
Motor vehicle parts and accessories.........-.... 133.2 127.5 116.6 99.71 95.35 94.38 
Railroad and rolling stock equipment............ 56.5 56.0 57.2 89.70 85.90 87.03 
Shipbuilding and repairing. .......¢-...0+sesee08- 143.6 136.1 147.1 93.46 92.46 91.29 
Non-ferrous metal products.........6.secscseeeeers 129.4 130.5 126.2 98.05 97.73 95.45 
INT INIEM PrOCUGhoT sm oclseei wie > Salers «1</os4,Glersiks 148.5 149.2 144,3 94.26 93.56 92.73 
Brass and copper products: 2c. ..240. 0-52 sec y= 110.6 TET, 103.6 94.79 94.56 92.17 
me Lem oven ere Litt PY. mies oe mieteatee rel el4/4 le oioisle, « 2.01) sisi 139.0 141.9 139.1 107.87 107.50 104.09 
Electrical apparatus and supplies..............-.++: 157.2 156.6 153.0 92.72 91.14 91.35 
Heavy electrical machinery...............-+e04: 117.5 lees 112.2 100.22 97.81 100.08 
Telecommunication equipment..............-++: 284.0 284.0 278.7 88. 42 88.01 87.58 
Non-metallic mineral products...........-++++2e0:: 155.5 158.9 147.8 92.57 92.06 90.49 
@Glavapro ducisematy,. «ta: «cide atlns ne diceas> Peicin= oe cbs 91.3 92.5 96.5 81.49 80.58 81.08 
Glass and glass: products. ang.ce se oe sem ecne0s5 169.7 174.6 islet 87.01 86.73 87,87 
Products of petroleum and coal..............-+++-- 139.6 144.0 139.5 128.45 125.88 120.97 
Petroleum refining and products...............-- 141.6 146.0 141.4 129.63 127.04 122.16 
Ghemical-products:<c2x source sdartreserecerivesnoaroerersns 136.6 138.2 132.4 102.30 100.80 99.08 
Medicinal and pharmaceutical preparations...... 126.1 126.0 123).1 91.07 89.98 86.62 
A CLAS HATS AMG SALES 45., acneuesersicteas eas ayes ereueas loca) >ions 157.8 163.4 144.1 114.03 110.20 114.43 
Other chemicalproducis...Ger bese seston 134.2 IBY WZ 101.57 100.51 98.16 
Miscellaneous manufacturing industries............. 159.0 157.4 149.7 75.40 75.23 74.04 
COnSUPUCUOTN ee. erates coe eels cceteni sere aie oie salen 141.5 144.4 141.9 94.14 91.80 88.87 
Building and general engineering Neon inion tee & 139.3 140.4 138.2 101.23 99.01 96.50 
Highways, bridges and streets.............s+5eeee: 145.0 Sie 147.9 82.95 80.80 77,02 
Electric and motor transportation................. 148.2 146.6 142.8 90.06 90.03 86.78 
SSOP VACO Sor rvece: case cele cigs terets ee weera tore via) aN is cesivveleus aie eis 174.0 180.8 162.0 58.87 58.34 57.23 
HHotelsiandlrestaurants. o. onccsceccccesiccs asrsiniss avis = 151.5 156.5 140.6 45.09 44.70 43.32 
Laundries and dry cleaning plants..............-... 140.7 141.4 133.4 52.84 52.57 50.73 
Industrial composite. ..................2...00e eee 130.1 130.2 126.5 84.02 83.28 81.40 
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TABLE C-4—HOURS AND EARNINGS IN MANUFACTURING, BY PROVINCE 
(Hourly Rated Wage-Earners) 
Source: Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings DBS 
Norz: Information on hours and earnings by cities is obtainable from Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings, DBS 


(The latest figures are subject to revision) 




















Average Hours Worked Average Hourly Earnings* 
September August September | September August September 

196 1963 1962 1963 1963 1962 

$ $ $ 
Newfoundland! ac.....). eto ose eee 39.8 39.7 38.4 1.70 Nr 1.68 
Nova Scotia Sete .toGe east Ooi ae 40.8 40.7 39.9 1.68 1.63 1.64 
New BrunswiChaee.... ..ehh meer ne ee 40.7 40.6 40.1 1.63 1.56 1.55 
Quebect skeet at «ck ee te ok ac eee 42.4 42.0 42.5 1.76 16 74 1.69 
Ontario: 7. Gk eee 6 aS oA es ee 41.5 40.9 41.6 2.04 2.03 1.97 
Manitoba 4 tr tace 2. ek sae eee 40.3 40.3 40.6 1.81 1.80 e760 
Saskatchewan. ae. oc oreo merece 38.8 39.0 38.6 2.03 2.03 1.97 
Alberta (includes Northwest Territories) 39.4 40.2 39.8 2.01 2.00 1.97 

British Columbia (includes Yukon Ter- 

TICOLY )ccsone teste ee ro eee 37.5 37.5 38.0 2.37 2.34 2.27 


*Includes shift differential, premium pay for overtime, pay for paid holidays, pay for paid sick leave if paid through 
payroll but not if paid under insurance plan, incentive bonus but not annual bonus. 


TABLE C-6—EARNINGS AND HOURS OF HOURLY RATED 
WAGE EARNERS IN MANUFACTURING 


Source: Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings, DBS 














Index Number of 
Average Weekly 


Hours Average Average ts 
sree Worked | Weekly | Weekly | Wages (1949100) 
Per Week | Earnings Wages Cilent! 1949 
Dollars Dollars 
$ $ 

Monthly ‘Averagenl§582 yee ce cabin auscr ce seoes oe ee 40.2 1.66 66.77 160.0 127.7 

Monthly Aweraves| 059. Sere. beter eee 40.7 Vie 70.16 168.1 132.8 

Monthly Average 1960.40 ee Asc ocn oe o. tec ote 40.4 1.78 71.96 172.4 134.5 

Monthly Aweracenl OCW tan crock: a. rpms te Rete oe 40.6 1.83 74.27 177.9 IY faY/ 

Monthly °Awversperl9G2¢ re pet sos cet sc eee oe 40.7 1.88 76.55 183.4 140.1 
Last Pay Period in: 

1962==Septembent. cera wei cate eee ee 41.4 1.88 77.61 185.9 141.4 

October. mer ih teeny es eh eee Se ee 41.3 1.89 77.96 186.8 141.6 

NOVEM Der Ae apeee tne h: chi tie eae 41.2 1.90 78.09 187.1 141.8 

ECE DeLay. caterer circ Peat ok Cee Eves! 1.94 72.34 ioe TSae3) 

LO6s lanuaT yee eee ee ki eee eee 40.7 1.92 78.26 187.5 141.9 

IS DT UAT are hera teenie tae ee ee ee ee 40.7 1.93 78.45 187.9 142.3 

Marchant arettr cen Grn)! 4.0 ce eee fio eee 40.9 1.93 79.01 189.3 143.1 

CD DLL ee eee ye ee eet see Se 41.0 1.95 80.05 191.8 145.0 

Tet ype veer et Ngee aS ee ec ee Me 41.2 1.95 80.25 192.3 144.8 

TUN GMA rae a RC thus ate ne ao ee 40.9 1.94 79.64 190.8 142.9 

JU] Va ere ech A alee eb aoe, act ree 40.7 1.93 78.38 187.8 140.2 

BALI CUSU See me eaters bes ene ee 40.9 1.93 78.82 188.8 141.6 

Septem benieocnn cae ie ee ene: 41.3 1.94 80.27 192.3 143.9 








Nore:—The index of average weekly wages in 1949 dollars is computed by dividing the index of average weekly 
wages in current dollars by the Consumer Price Index. For a more complete statement of uses and limitations of the 
adjusted figures see Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings. 


*Revised. 
}Preliminary. 
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TABLE C-5—HOURS AND EARNINGS, BY INDUSTRY 
(Hourly-Rated Wage-Earners) 
Source: Man Hours and Hourly Earnings, DBS 
(The latest figures are subject to revision) 






































Average Weekly Average Hourly Average Weekly 
Hours Earnings Wages 
Industry — —___—___—_—_|— —_—_— 
Sept. | Aug. | Sept. | Sept. | Aug. | Sept. | Sept. | Aug. | Sept. 
1963 | 1963 | 1962 | 1963 | 1963 | 1962 | 1963 | 1963 | 1962 
$ $ $ $ $ 
Mining -sovesneeiesctacoe aoa eee 42.6 | 41.9 | 41.6 | 2.24] 2.24 | 2.19 | 95.59 | 93.70 | 91.34 
Metall mininowtanc nih at dossier: S.cos ee ol £92 | SAL Gules let alee2ess) |) ctco2e| eos || 99-49) 90.02) |edons2 
GO] Is rh hc doe ees ASM Ime es Oem eS | tase jt. 78 | 78 | 78.200 tono0 | 7409 
Other metal:-osserersors ress Sete eee eee 42.0 | 41.4] 40.9 | 2.51 | 2.52} 2.46 {105.39 |104.05 | 100.74 
PITA 22 Sct ae choo oR ee ee ADT MIG leeeaee eee |e eet 2) |) 2.09) | 90 288.00 | e878 
Coleen Srt oars eee eee Eee ee AAs ADS AD Ale (eS 7a) 186 -| 21584-18260 aia ole lo205 
Onl ancenevural CaS aoe mest. acters aa Neeser - 40.2 | 40.5 | 40.0 | 2.55] 2.55) 2.53 |102.45 {103.30 | 100.97 
INion=T 6 Ue eeepc deyehe cit <5 ae se 43.8 | 43.2] 43.8] 2.05] 2.05) 1.96 | 89.93 | 88.61 | 85.99 
Mantifacturing.. Ges .. <5 . secede here oe. 41.3 | 40.9] 41.4] 1.94] 1.93 | 1.88 | 80.27 | 78.82 | 77.61 
Durable eOOCS eee vie «ewe cig a eile aie AT SueA oul AMON 2a lee ce lO) leet. 05) | SS200e hoossOulmm son Oe 
INon-durablevcoadsia ase eee = 4. - ericiatt. AQ, SulmesOnG PeAORSMn LarS yo dnide.|ool.72 | wi2eeo Inoomm e000 
Hoodland! beverages ; . ob. aerate «> 46 cal ner 40.2} 40.1] 40.1 We63 le le63. peed: 57 || Goad i eOdesSaero2e80 
Mica G prOCUcts Wiens he ceca s hornets are ie 40rS) 411 40.8 | 1298 | 1.98 ts 1.92 |) 80.62) Siar | 78259 
Canned and preserved fruits and vegetables.| 41.3 | 39.2] 40.1] 1.24] 1.22) 1.18 | 51.16 | 47.64) 47.32 
(Graingm ill promucte repels ciel eel. 42.3 42.3 41.9 1.90 1.86 1.83 | 80.26 | 78.81 76.73 
Bread and other bakery products.......... 4074.2) AUS ae 165 |) 1.65). 1.55 | 6703: | 67578 64-00 
Wistille dala MmOns meee ie ser s ate ce AEST AOS Teele meee es eed lee2.lS || 89) 701 90 os) 8956 
AVE sul Gs ln crest tet cise terete eeerets taint orca ctrstodss oe AQ OM 40.1) BORSah 2.46 2.438) 2.37 | 98ze7 | OAreiainee4 24 
Tobacco and tobacco products............--- 37 RuleaTS I OOeStle Bolly | = 2.19) j. «2.00 | 82202°) 82500 79.76 
RUUD Der PrOGUCtA Mam aceite cea Jae ees a 42.0 41.7 42.6 2.03 1.99 1.94 | 85.31 | 82.81 82.83 
Peatiner PrOdUCUSHR IE. sae uk taeitrets se. SR ace 41.0 40.9 40.9 1.34 Wee 1.28 | 54.82 | 54.20 52.51 
Boots and shoes (except rubber)...........-| 40.9 ] 41.1 40.8] 1.29 128) pedis 23-|.52290: | 52507 ies oo 
Other leather productsyaecy-es «4-05 - Al Se oa Aah 1743) |, 1.43 221.39: ) 59.502 | 576471957. 40 
Textile products (except clothing)............ 43.1 42.6} 43.1 1.49 1.47 1.43 | 64.01 | 62.89 61.77 
Cotton yarn and broad woven goods....... 42 Teta Oi Aleeee abo 150) Weel. 47 | 64079) 62 (0a G0. OF 
Wioollentcoodstertachisiee dastettlad on. hs ee 42.9 | 42.6 | 43.6] 1.37 1.36 | 1.33 | 58.60 | 57.94 | 58.15 
Syvithetie textiles and silks wate. - 2-00 2aee - 43) Taleesse Gr a4edale 1.590) 591) 2.51 16930 | O82onInG7 13 
Clothing (textile and fur)............-...5-5. 39.1 | 39.3] 39.5] 1.29 | 1.29} 1.23 | 50.21 | 50.55 | 48.70 
Manmielot ihe tot ds eects teen as--<| 88.0 | oon ph 0.D mh loos | 1.28 te 1.22 | 40.74 | 49.90 1 a8. 13 
Women O.ClOLNINGsuehentesccecc ssc -ao-sss| Ole | OlsOo) 1.6) dood | 1.41 1:33 | 52.10} 53.09 || “49.95 
Knit CCGCG fod. screw a pees chew ccarcasnss| ABO) S200 42.9) 1, 1S -iMnie diya me Udi OnG5 iy s0eeze) 48.27 
PW OOGIDEOGUCES see tiete thie ste a amlorseu wets aires he 41.9 41.5 42.5 1.72 ese UOT wlaon One lewd Tay. 0: 
Sawaandiplaning mills .ncscc eh oe ere - AME SLOSS eae a S4al else mE. O. t Cac Odell (oOo Menon tS 
IRIE GUT © Meee roe Be Pes est eeu osteo exaecrens 44.7 | 44.1 | 44.9] 1.58] 1.56} 1.53 | 70.60 | 68.80 | 68.62 
MOphermwoocmroducts, .ckie cae ee cuts ae ASt6 | 42.9) aes | 44 1.43 1.39 | 62.70 | 61.10 | 59.55 
Paper PLOGUCtS mmr ee meter voile eros ee) ARO) eed Tales |) 2200) 2200) |) 25267) 96.89 | 95573: 93.89 
Pulprand mapersaills9,..-- 2. -.---- ss -e 42.1 41.6] 41.5] 2.49 | 2.47] 2.45 {104.62 |102.87 | 101.51 
Other paper productSesy seit 42.0 41.9 Ag, Ie top 1.82 12760016. 45" |) 20n00 tt 
Printing, publishing and allied industries. .... 39.0 | 38.6 | 39.3 | 2.42) 2.41 2.32 | 94.42 | 93.07 91.13 
*Tronpanaga veel prod UCtSee eins sieielecreieie sie er cia ANA Leo |e 2.26 | 2.26] 2.19 | 94.34 | 93.24 |] 92.00 
Agricultural implements..............----- ADL 40 eat, We 2as3l 2.80 jiaz.20 1.93.01 | 92.37 | 90.76 
Fabricated and structural steel.............| 42.4 | 41.1] 43.1] 2.24] 2.21 | 2.17 |*94.95 | 90.67 | 93.65 
HMardwareandstoolssen erie -i fn. ost: AON BrP a4D) 30a Se 7m eso) a ta87 sees. |) 80226) 879 508%|" 79) 57 
Heating and cooking appliances..........-. ADE) le 4Oe elo Sule Cow leel O0nl mls SOelvSl08 | se7.41 1) 78248 
RON CAS LIMOS sentence AMO 40et aOe one Oke | ale ime2e0S | S024.) 80. 7a 1 88.09 
Machinery, industrial.................---.-| 42.4] 41.5 | 48.3] 2.13] 2.10 | 2.06 | 90.26 | 86.97 | 89.13 
Brimanyaroman@isteels cc. qs -5)semase ne] S06 40.3 39.7 2.70 Pes) 2.63 |109.03 }108.81 | 104.44 
Sheet metaliproguctst.. 1. ee ore eee ANTE 420Ae eed OGule OL aa) QUIS El e2st2e 90044 | 92.5117 90.44 
Warerandiwire prOGucuS. 5)... se ea 42.7 42.3 42.1 2,23 2.22 2.15 | 95.06 | 94,12 90.48 
*Transportation equipment..............-..-- 41.9 40.6 41.2 2.31 Dyed 2.20 | 97.02 | 92.04 00.87 
Nee ead Chale Wasnt c, ao ade Goueee Oe loos ao dce 41.6 | 41.5 | 40.9 | 2.24) 2.23} 2.15 | 93.28 | 92.65 | 88.12 
IMGtonavie iG lest tities erie moet 43.5] 40.4] 41.5 | 2.56| 2.55 | 2.44 111.42 )108.14 | 101.29 
Motor vehicle parts and accessories........ 42.4 ANS 41.8] 2.25 D8 | 12.13 | go.o2 |) 90.08 88.77 
Railroad and rolling stock equipment...... AQED MES Qn yalee4ORGs need On teeeedida iene. 1018805.) 84. 02a eeghe 14 
Shipbuilding and repairing.............---- 41.1 ASLO) PEW) PRES | PDR [a= Ps ales ae Aare del iets se: 89.93 
*Non-ferrous metal products........-.....--.-| 41.1 40.9 41.0 2.23 Dane 25177) '92.56 1 90,45 88.97 
/Nltivaeibayiban Gorrevelt(cttes Goan 5 See 76 ae: 2 a0 ga5 ae Aes) pele al eaeeron ee Ole |i mas OL 1.94 | 83.97 | 82.91 82.07 
Brass and copper products............----- ASA Ae OTe AdeR) | eae Tonnes da e208? | 8992) 905 00" e  S7at6 
Smelting and TenMming- cesses aces) cl el 40.4) 40.5] 40.2 | 2.50) 2.49} 2.42 |101.01 |100.90 | 97.31 
“Electrical apparatus and supplies............. 41.3 | 40.8} 42.1 TRO 7a eels eat O8 Sk. 20 E79 ol os ested 
Heavy electrical machinery and equipment.} 41.1 AD SOCOM me oo) |meoe lS almezatoni Ol. 26 0\ 88.02) HeQ2nG0 
Telecommunication equipment...........-. 40.9 40.6] 41.4 1.75 1.74 1.72 | 71.48 | 70.73 | 71.38 
Refrigerators, vacuum cleaners and appli- 

FU COS REI Rete tie esa Sondre sonia tert 41.21] 40.9] 41.0] 2.02 | 2.00] 1.96 | 83.25 | 81.67 | 80.20 
Winelandycablemepec ter be rerses sere sos sot As A ACG ly 42.91 2.98.) 2.19 | 32.17 | 96.28 | 9178 i. 04,03 
Miscellaneous electrical products........... 41.2 40.7 42.1 1.86 1.84 1:83 | 76.62 | 74.80 | 77.22 

*Non-metallic mineral products...............| 48.8 | 43.7] 44.3] 1.99 1.98 | 1.93 | 87.24 | 86.69 | 85.62 
Clay produchsen eer ee ie tae ae bee oid ABU | ZEA boll a yeey yy alse 1e(Seele ioe ldo.se il) COnU9) pion ee 
Glassiand elass productsip saat ke oe oa. oe 40.3} 40.9} 41.9] 2.02 1.99 1.94 | 81.64 | 81.44] 81.22 

Products of petroleum and coal...............| 41.8] 41.8] 41.2 | 2.78] 2.72] 2.65 116.16 }113.43 | 109.05 
Ghemical productSae..c cc eee eek as sg ALO | 40.91.°41,2 | 2.107) °.2.18 | 2.110) 80.82) 87.68 86.73 
Medicinal and pharmaceutical preparations.| 39.9 | 39.4] 39.9 ileal 1.70 1.63 | 68.43 | 67.11 65.05 
Acid alkalistandssalts\) 5c: cpae ye iis ererhee AQ.7 | 38.8.) 42.2 | 9.53] 2.52') 2.745 /102.87 | 97.66 | 103.45 
Miscellaneous manufacturing industries....... 41.8 | 41.6] 42.2 1.58 | 1.59 1.53 | 65.84 | 65.99 64.72 
Professional and scientific equipment.......]| 40.9 | 40.3] 40.9 1.96 1.97 1.87 | 80.32 | 79.30 | 76.62 
CONS TEU CELOM ceytrareer dese rerereeta oars avernane tone 43.0 | 42.2 | 42.6 | 2.15 | 2.13 | 2.05 | 92.44 | 89.82 | 87.51 
Building and general engineering............. 42.4| 41.5] 42.1 RY) ORR Asta Acton loyal) | AEN Gye 
Highways, bridges and streets............... 44,3 43.5 43.7 1.79 1.78 sete al bea BENS ol aries) 74.59 
Electric and motor transportation......... | 44.6] 44.81 44.1] 2.03 | 2.04] 1.98 | 90.40 | 91.27 | 87.12 
tsYouaig (os Seka Heo Ocieia Gd oie aCe CO Romie oer Sol || Okhee yl aidetsh |) We wlyy Wales |) alate Ry | Abana 
Hotelsand restaurantes: ca-cn acee «eae Siok 38.2 37.2 1.14 1.09 1.07 | 42.24 | 41.80] 39.83 
Laundries and dry cleaning plants........... 40.5 40.7 40.5 1.09 1.08 1.06 | 44.20 | 44.07 43.00 


*Durable manufactured goods industries. 
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D—National Employment Service Statistics 


Statistics presented in the following tables relate to registrations for employment and 
vacancies notified by employers at NES offices. These data are derived from reports 
prepared in National Employment Service offices and processed in the Unemployment 
Insurance Section, DBS. See also Technical Note, page 652, July issue. 


TABLE D-1—UNFILLED VACANCIES AND REGISTRATIONS FOR EMPLOYMENT 


End of: 


Period 
November 1958........ 
November 1959........ 
November 1960........ 
November 1961........ 
November 1962........ 
December 1962........ 
January 19GSH eee 
February 1963........ 
March LO6SS.2 he 
April 19633.5.08.% 
May LOGS Bd. era 
June T9GSe,. 3002. 
July TG63. 2. ehvet 
August 19635). 400858 
September 1963........ 
October 1968). ..... 
November 19634)...... 


(Source: National Employment Service, Unemployment Insurance Commission) 
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G) Latest figures subject to revision. 
* Current Vacancies only. Deferred Vacancies are excluded. 








Registrations for Employment 


Unfilled Vacancies* 

Male Female Total Male 

11,579 9,752 21,331 329,050 
15,201 12,674 27, 875 365,031 
15, 932 10,799 26,731 393, 856 
17, 462 15,940 33, 402 329, 306 
22,077 19,204 41,281 328, 801 
14,281 13,638 27,919 473,575 
13,419 12,532 25,951 579,205 
13,412 13,930 27 , 342 591,207 
16,085 16, 459 32,544 584, 889 
24,675 20, 458 45,133 502,327 
22,865 21.423 44,588 341, 869 
23,271 21,726 44,997 261,541 
22,720 19,096 41,816 241,035 
25,610 23 , 933 49,543 208,509 
24,950 22,037 46, 987 187,793 
24,210 20,861 45,071 219,966 
30,090 22,737 52,827 285, 688 


Female 


126,341 
137,855 
144,123 
124, 966 


127,955 
137, 429 


163,880 
163, 864 
158, 307 
149, 907 
130,084 
127,631 
122,350 
106, 482 
99, 162 
106, 320 
118,879 


455,391 
502, 886 
537,979 
454,272 


456,756 
611,004 


743,085 
755,071 
743,196. 
652,234 
471,953 
389, 172 
363, 385 
314,991 
286, 955 
326, 286 
404, 567 





TABLE D-2—REGISTRATIONS RECEIVED, VACANCIES NOTIFIED AND 


PLACEMENTS EFFECTED DURING YEAR 1959-1962 AND DURING 


Year and Month 


1959—Year... 
1960— Year... 
1961— Year... 


i ee 


Ce Ce 


ed 


eee een ee ereoere 


1962—November........... 
Decemiberascaaaes eax 


August 


ewe eee eee ewrene 


feet neces eone 


ey 


CC 


rT 


Ce ee 


eevee eee ee eens 


ee 


September... ccc. 00. 
October Qe ase 


MONTH OCTOBER 1962 - OCTOBER 1963 


(Source: National Employment Service, Unemployment Insurance Commission) 


Registrations Received 


Female 


Vacancies Notified 


Female 








2,753,997 
3,046, 572 
3,125, 195 
3,177, 423 


272,614 


321, 696 
338, 121 


331, 104 
211, 442 
209, 852 
210,392 
215, 307 
210,727 
235, 602 
198, 464 
6208, 088 
240,306 


1,037,536 
1,107, 427 
1,106,790 
TUCh, wee 

103,871 


113,014 
94,533 


111,102 


99, 222 


753,904 
724,098 
836, 534 
1,010,365 


101, 603 


86, 859 
58, 253 


56, 086 
47,295 
54, 427 
17,524 
100, 832 
77, 847 
86, 824 
87, 258 
99,517 
92,448 


421,927 
404,824 
469,119 
544,795 


45,949 


43, 840 
40,470 


35, 963 
31,852 


48,816 
44,154 


Placements Effected 
Male Female 
661, 872 324, 201 
641, 872 316, 428 
748,790 371,072 
897,285 438,471 
89,619 38,324 
74,957 33, 481 
57,541 39, 613 
46, 669 28,117 
39,378 23,755 
42,942 24,990 
58,986 26,378 
88,778 32,272 
67, 482 34,041 
73,561 41,398 
70,874 41,013 
87,392 38, 693 
75,313 30,894 





@) Preliminary—subject to revision. 
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TABLE D-3—PLACEMENTS EFFECTED, BY INDUSTRY AND BY SEX, 


DURING OCTOBER 1963 


(Sourcz: National Employment Service, Unemployment Insurance Commission) 





Industry Group 





Agriculture, Fishing, Trapping....................:..s eee eeeeee 


MOROSEDY | oy. cis ta esos a COMET insets ae sisig cusleeepmnececises 
Mining, Quarrying and Oil Wells........................eeeeees 


Metal Mining. .....000+>4- 
UGIG'. reteset ete ce: je ond 
Non-Metal Mining......... 


Quarrying, Clay and Sand 


IProspeCtint aca. cs 0sees4- 


Manufacturing............... 
Foods and Beverages...... 


eee e emer eee rere eer nse eresaesseesesesens 
seme ere meee reer e rere ees eroesereeeeene 
ce mmm eee eee ere reese esessressesesees 


Batt eee oka o's Poe hegre reeter 


pec eee teeter ee eesre ea aeveseceserases 


eee eee sees roe eres ereorasseeseseesreones 


emo m ewer eee eee esas eesesereeeeeseeser 


FBODACCO ANG TNObAaCCO Products fx: say eciars «00 ciyisis cies el eiee 


Rubber Products.......... 
Leather Products......... 


peo eee see eo eee oes ooeseeseeresseseoens 


eee ee ey 


Mextile Products: (except. Glotiaing) co «annie. << +s cilein ae cise eine 


Clothing (textile and fur). 


weer eee seer eserves seorareeeraeseveseres 


Wood Products.........--- 
Paper Products........... 


wesc meee rete reso sso ssreeseesvoeoseares 


ee mm rere eer es eranernesernsseeseereoons 


Printing, Publishing and Allied Industries.................... 


Tron and Steel Products... 


ce eee rae eer eee or rere serseeveessecns 


Pans ports tlone Ero UipiM ents eiNa tat yetouissolelisiesn siaceyyere te si ererniciet 
iNGn-Herrouse etal: ProGucGisirmene sts oem cc cites «sie susaininte oreistereiers 
Electrical Apparatus and Supplies..................2-2--220045 
Non=Metallic)Mineral Products... oct cere. ssurteuese se 26-5 5010. 
Products of Petroleum and @oale. oc same. v.ctse cer «cls siiee 


Chemical Products........ 


eee eee eee eee meee ees oreeseeseoeseees 


Miscellaneous Manufacturing Industries....................5-: 


Construction................ 
General Contractors....... 


Special Trade Contractors 


ee eee oe eee rere rer oeeereseoeesasrere 


wee eee eer eee oercesr ees esoeeesseeeeseos 


seco reer ree rere sas assesses scesesesreoors 


Transportation, Storage and Communication.................. 


seransportavlOM. <\c.01 sen + 
SCOniper ch). dated ecco ae 


TRAM GR ee Oe eee eee aes 
VG tall ames oa a ae ernst 


eee ero erocee errs eeesoreeresoeesosreese 


eee e eee eee ere eso eesereeoeeseeoereoe8 


eee eee eres oe re oereeeeereeaesereosesoee 


oem em eo eee ere seeoeroeeeseeeeeseoe2eee0800 


cee eee ease eee er ares seoserereseesesos 


ecm neces ee eee eee ere esses eeeserereres 


cee sere reo eee eee eereroreseeseesores 


Finance, Insurance and Real Estate..................-..000 00s 


Servicer eae ee 


seer cee eee rere reresereseseeesooeesos 


Community. or Public! Service... ...-22--.sccc enc s ste cseeres 


Government Service...... 


Recreation Service....... 


Business Service.......... 
Personal Service.......... 


Grand Total................. 


wo cere eer er eee rereserasesrreeresoeses 


eee me sco eee seer oer seserseoerasaceeeeeronr 


aero cero ee seeeereseressereseeeneone 


aoe eer eeeeesee reese revoeeeaeenesene 


per eereroereeoeerreserseeroeeresooeos 


75 313 


Female 


1,607 


704 
10,727 


30,894 


1,470 


24 122 
2,372 
2,910 

684 
2,270 
15, 886 


106 ,207 


$41 + 


bse) Aaa a ed | 
Ps 


al 
bo ae 
- ~~ 
Ww 
COD > 
am Co at 


1 tag 
ro) 

= © 
oo 


| 
) 
ad 
ou 


| 
on 


ee ee 


—21 736 


eS 
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TABLE D-4 REGISTRATIONS FOR EMPLOYMENT, BY OCCUPATION AND BY SEX, 
AS AT OCTOBER 31, 1963 


(Source: National Employment Service, Unemployment Insurance Commission) 











Registrations for Employment 





Occupational Group 








Male Female Total 

Professional and Managerial Workers.............-.--++eeeeeee etree ees 7,645 2,056 9,701 
Clerical. Workerat- moscesitner ha dak eencr te eae eater 15,639 42,217 57, 856 
Sales Workers, nies. . hace Selesitn + die safe adie oe oboe ae ee eee er 6,945 12,060 19,005 
Personal and Domestic Service Workers................:00:eeseseeeeeees 28,041 20,425 48, 466 
Seaton io) coe eens har ns hes LO CER EEO eee ere 1,116 13 1,129 
Agriculture, Fishing, Forestry (Ex. log.)......:.:2-1 20s es eee eee ree eee. 4,229 203 4, 432 
Slilledi and’ Semi-Skilled Workers... toes sn eat «cece meee Ree ace 84,326 12,089 96,415 
Food and kindred products eo tober Sere TOL RRR: © 2 Se 1,002 360 1,362 
Textiles, clothing, etc.. Lin SRELAOS SET Stee 1,849 6,708 8,557 
Lumber and lumber products. Soe anes Oe en eke ot ee ee 6,094 106 6, 200 
Pulp; paper Gnel. printing)........ 9 aeer -oe  e Oe ee eee eres 1,000 331 1,331 
Leather‘and Jeather products... .: 4. one) caascs or eaten eer eee 920 885 1,805 
Stone, clay and glass products... 4.ce esse: a2. - eee eat eee ee 210 23 233 
Metalworking BE cele os css «to Ree ie ee ee or ee oe 9,763 669 10, 432 
Electrical . 22 56...... cute cteiee oc cee abi Ma: capreiece | eee reer armen ee erage 1,929 841 2,770 
Transportation pie daa eee See cies Oe AERA E ony toe oko arta c 569 22 591 
Mining.. eh ee Or er ea Bei. okt s deed dca & 1 122 hee Fee 1,122 
Construction tos, cosh tac: Gog 28 eee easdgee Van eae be 18,899 3 18,9C2 
Transportation (except Seamen)).. .6:ce eh. se- mes sence eRe Rene nn rem ene 15,679 89 15,768 
Communications and public utility.............. 55-0. sees sees eens 455 1 456 
Trade and: Service... ds cacc ais sip dei oo anole eee 1 ee ieee ae eC ee 3, 882 1,194 5,076 
Other skilled and semi- or ave BN Uystage ae belie 22 Aone opie ae eh essay! 14,746 608 15,354 
Foremen......... ee Pr ee ere en: kato 1,729 234 1,963 
Apprentices... J sba afovesauscyarove olsad. MMR cece, 1 «aR vo een Re MIE ane ac 4,478 15 4,493 
Unskilled Workers) c:v.é sie Pes st ce oe ee Pas ie errr rea 72,025 17,257 89, 282 
Pood: and tODaGco iis Bene ead: © RO can Px A Oe EN eae o ene he 2,306 3,672 5,978 
Lumberjand\lumber products).-.eee ee eee eee 6,774 249 7,023 
Metalworking? s.: ...ooeaee oe a es ee ee te ORR OME 8 Rice ee er Lipy 385 4,157 
Constructions. oscche deke hs on. «ye Rene Oa 155 ee ewes SEs aE eR $3.:360% <li adicneieee eee 33, 369 
Other unskilled workers*..... . sc cc ete] so A eee oe 25, 804 12,951 38, 755 
GRAND TODA... 3 sce es ea NN Ro Ne 219, 966° 106,320 326,286 





(1) Preliminary—subject to revision. 
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cone D-5—REGISTRATIONS FOR EMPLOYMENT, BY LOCAL OFFICE AREAS, 
AT OCTOBER 31, 1963 


(Source: National Employment Service, Unemployment Insurance Commission) 














Registrations 

Office a) Previous 

ear 
ee oe October 
: 31, 1962 
Newfoundland................... 7,658 8,359 
WomeriBroolke conte ee ee lyb20 ihe (fll) 
(GranGgal alls yecengsevese sei seesneme 709 974 
Spo unrseeereeccce meee ee eee oe 5, 426 5,663 
Prince Edward Isiland............ 1,050 1,216 
Charlottetown...-.......--.-+--: 632 762 
SUMMMEISIULC aan etek on way: 418 454 
IN OVALS COURS acts tt eens 12,070 13,958 
ATIUMONS then oe ocret see sont: 457 452 
Brig cewatetemsa eee tte 543 629 
TERMITES <b 5-3e ca ore mater aap ena ae 4,348 4,310 
HiVeRneseeee Simo citation seen 145 256 
JEG DONS x A yee ebm HR Poe OS 750 916 
iVerpOOle enue cic ote eke eas. t ss: 214 347 
iNew GilascOwirs-nae tee oe oe oe 1,065 1,294 
Springhill ewe tare tater: Deo 609 
SV dno veer anc vete fea 2,057 2,974 
Sydney Mines. . heroee 510 626 
Truro.. ect a week an Aa i» es 2 | 801 720 
Yarmouth.. sco i ect dit ee 647 825 
New Brumswick.................. 10,912 12,342 
Bathurs tweets. tac osrogs eas aad 983 1,140 
G@rmppelltonycteem ss see oe se 908 908 
liXchaahies(olnioiy.,: 256 ee eee 520 566 
Teiero lee(GHoNEs A san pode Oeen SO MOOOr 918 1,308 
Minto.. na 6 doe PORES ree 191 342 
TA GNCUGN Os ade Gove css wnle me's s 3,008 3,148 
NeW CASICH hee 158 anne dyes: 771 1,041 
Sanita meee pees sce Seis 2,348 2,644 
Steotephensemsatr tk cee. hee 721 407 
SUIRSE Ee re oes «elo 215 396 
Woodstock 329 442 
Quebec en Ces ee ee 108,931 | 105,956 
SiC ps aera aval Aameelinaede 1,705 1,830 
PNG ESt OSE Meas rcitiige aie os arse « 340 367 
Bares@omeaue. sce ccc cues es 389 541 
[Beamharmois teem nee aa os 699 702 
IB eed OVEN On, oat oo OS Een 500 448 
(@ausapscalme ren cece acislasce s 577 676 
Ghandlensetertrer ca sactinc Sars 704 972 
ii COUCMAee aes wo ae oe ee ea 1,790 2,051 
Cowansville ils, cetera 275 264 
1 BYelllavenyh Wy dere eae aren eens tice Mme rao Le ee 926 
Drummondville Ce Re 1,328 1,363 
AMI ATAe eet) ca ane Sees 358 385 
ene nalliga. soasaasoueugen seas s 139 225 
BBDE Meee eke Male aie ss 571 553 
(GiramiDyeeeet ance ati a area oe cena 1322, 1,602 
Hull... 2,159 223) 
FOU CEO Mente eee ice he eam, cas 2,241 2,280 
i Rovele PHY Rohs Mesos rca Ae eae eM 2,434 2,071 
I DYEROUIL itrpas ote oi ee CRO ae 473 595 
ac Wiegannic ene set Gas cree i 442 593 
Nea Vin Lisaile ser, canis sete eles ners. teres 453 661 
1 iSy MID TORI (ted eters ent rica ane cea 687 635 
WE viswen Meee wks snide ees 1,985 1, 454 
NEGIISe Vallone ne. ee enero Gre 563 489 
ALOR ae ater ca neers, ras 335 450 
Mamiwa len esac oe cat recsenns 370 327 
Wis tem oem ort oc neces ois sete 536 554 
Monteliaumer:c. ccc acooors cee 386 400 
Montbimacnyatecne. steno ne a 675 776 
Montréal. . Re rere 41,812 40,527 
New Bichmond cos, eee oee 539 610 
Mort Aliredtoiccs.> css cases oF 603 652 
Quebec Raa ne cnet os ones We eaibae 8, 886 7,882 
Rimouski.. rte, eee ee ee ae. 1,341 1,318 
Riviére du Loup. heey eas een 1,971 1,627 
ee See: Sa Or ee 912 857 
VOUV Ie oe er eer pee orator 15.5385 1,915 
Ste. ete des) Montsse. eee 480 425 
Ste. Anne de Bellevue............ 584 538 
Stor enerese 7 a aesncn cease: waren 1,381 1,417 
St. Hyacinthe........... yan eae 1,025 946 
Seedieantten sc oes san Sans 1,417 1,610 
StUSieromieue aon eee ae ose 1,380 1,140 
Sante hibal (a hnareee am oes © 995 1,143 
Sha winioanecrrte cece arr 3,298 3,000 
SherbrookGas. canes eeee eee 3209 2,869 
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Office 


Sorelle eee rans Aenea seen ae 


Val 'd’ @ree eta 21020. 0s 
Valleyiiiel ds cacws tas teat asl 
Mictoria ville... food aacee a tack 
Ville St. Georges..............+-: 


Bellevillaye, seodtee oa tao 
iIpracebrid me erates ae ff. eee 
IBY ammpcOMee seer sere sitet re set. 
Brantiondeme . saor aoe Aces a ee: 
Brocikcvillews eee ate tes 
@arletonthlaccmeee ates oe 
Cha thane een ees tae ose ee 
(Gal sye(biitern se 4 ancy Op Omens mu aC 
Collingwood erccmer) ate cme ae 
@arnws lee te eee ee ee 
TMiliottiluakew. cee ae se ee 
OR ULIO tte a eet eee ee. 
Orb Mrances tay aerate hoo tees 
HOLt Walliainieesc eee etn ase ee 
CALE ee 8 hae ee ROPES 450 
Ganonoduerera) sates cose te 
Goderich ens See ae 
Guelpht neo sacet teense 


IBGE EE OMIT S 5 aandce savvesgnes = 
Kanuskasimg csr eee ee ate ce 
KEN Oran i eh I FNP SIE 
Kingston.. 

Riend Lake.. 

Kitchener. . eee 
Leamington.. Ret ee ee tas enya 
DINGsay. oecn eee cee ee 
On GONG Ree ts eee works 
Meee ees gan 
INGnaAnees hr cermenias oe. ia% 
INGER Aeatena ES cs chornad ce GRO a aoe 
INgeyaigs IN. ycleasataws coos emoe 


INortlmBayn eee aeser ee = 3 
Oakville re et aes 


Owen Sounder eee ee 
Pa TV AS OUNCE were eines erie tnn ir 
iPemibro ke Wo ereacoete Sti ee ss 
Pert hee ico fase 2 


PLC LON Mee Eines: 


JRSbae he we ccs Papen Coen a ee 
St.iCatharineés..........5.- i he oak 
Sta POOMAS se). c. dee ctuncs sete: 
Gaerne ect err er ho were 


SUNT COG essere cat crterree is hele tie 
Stratton cee cere Senn ecerettete 
Stureeonelia! samt een 
Sudbury.........--.++- eee ee 


AR bsibasbuels bake fate oie, at ce ae Oe 


Wellandeae or seetaeean nests: 





——— a oo eee ee 


Registrations 

a) Previous 
ear 

ce ee October 
} 31, 1962 
1,392 15.053 
1,488 1,210 
3, 264 3,002 
1,114 113 I 
1,424 1,348 
1,213 1,489 
2,029 1,825 
104,733 | 109,966 
173 180 
823 826 
1,163 956 
406 511 
879 796 
1,278 1,513 
346 402 
207 142 
1267 1,240 
546 534 
449 419 
1,773 1,824 
270 354 
486 435 
DoS 303 
1,043 1, 426 
655 1,188 
150 160 
196 315 
934 814 
9,020 8,576 
402 390 
521 762 
387 550 
1,435 1,363 
480 586 
1,265 1,391 
553 669 
421 436 
161 145 
3,109 3,470 
2,600 2,211 
424 454 
258 317 
205 258 
628 785 
i eg 1,295 
796 1,082 
599 579 
459 613 
5, 865 4,726 
4,821 4,399 
604 791 
192 364 
939 il ayy) 
428 335 
1,776 2,104 
191 182 
1,414 1,607 
906 934 
327 336 
231 244 
2,509 2,538 
555 594 
1,397 1,837 
Tone 1,778 
568 839 
297 353 
299 487 
520 595 
Baeils 3,681 
399 492 
1,095 ily RY 
26,276 26,176 
478 544 
310 339 
356 280 
i[,,oil 1,657 
2,475 2,407 
4,680 6,189 
448 473 
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TABLE D-5—REGISTRATIONS FOR EMPLOYMENT, BY LOCAL OFFICE AREAS, 
AT OCTOBER 31, 1963 


(Source: National Employment Service, Unemployment Insurance Commission) 


eS sss nuno0—_000—)»,ss> 











Registrations Registrations 
Office @) tae Office @) Heevions 
ear ear 
rites October Se ee October 
’ 31, 1962 : 31, 1962 
Mamltobacaccecgnchiss acest secret 12,712 14,255 || British Columbia................- 42,557 43,566 
Brand on srs sc teeus cele ores 928 973 Chilliwacks.4.4 Bacto ssbiaea sections 996 966 
ID} yeviniens 36 SooanconeadecnaccDbT 433 560 (Courtenavee occ te oes eiesccceen: 599 692 
Elin: Blowsehce et oaeesies bis oe ales ate 132 170 @ranbroolen sccm teen © se. ceteeistees 446 529 
Portage la Prairie...........++++: 440 501 DawsoniCreek.c: fw stecmctete siete 835 777 
"THE PAS awh okie lsieiete starsta treo) disvsiereiare 221. 258 Duncan. Seeek. «e aswtre teres we tere 438 426 
Winnipeg ae cele fetes ci niciaievoieleienersl= 10, 558 11,793 Kamloopsace rx. sate cetottactracteesys 860 863 
IK elowiaitans oscuro ce cokes hata aide ate 474 413 
Saskatchewanl...........e.eeeeees 6,948 8,541 atimat eyes as cine de wie cee eein 134 97 
Este valieiauciaekireis (hela et cetera 87 158 Mission iby. octet tego cess sie ctet.2 669 684 
Ibloydiminstena.« dace eleetete celine 98 132 Nanaimo er cies cites clclals «sisters eine 875 857 
IM OOSOnd ciate cet. sahara nie lexece ese stele 592 748 INe@lson temas. doce tated oslo sieetens aes 414 449 
North Battleford = saccacs cs «15,0. 364 444 New Westminster...........-.-+- 6,672 6,938 
Prince: Albertau: aesmictises sess cise 935 1,145 Pentictoniasa.c scctes skis vas sisieays 634 2 
Rerina Weir saceeercletrtttirs 576% 2,051 2,357 PortrAlbertieacccest vices 624 628 
Saskatoon neicct ccite te sioieeloneles scare 1,991 2,316 Prince Georre ies. arene ee cnsie eS sree = 1,984 2,058 
Switt Gurrente..cae ces sesiesicce ee 200 270 Prince Rupert. .eceoss siecle ses cicres 1,105 1,072 
Wey burntiee tess those tas coraere 94 149 *PrinGetontis yas shes Os ele erates ose seca neeitnoeien 278 
Vorktonaaece toe doioe seicsle win sine 536 822 Quesnel. tens orcs detetayarsterac oer steers 582 630 
VEU) cmeeeieee at cieeie aeietiaiearecnis 481 446 
PALIT gf & ee OER ROM COP ROE CHOICIOL 18,715 19,654 WAnCOUVELA «cic tiicne tresteislorisrere ster 19,577 20,017 
BlairmOre)e Heo arcsie ce vivate sists sicisie 308 46 Viernontiyacn cocci te ctoee sap isis serene 8 
Calvary sheen tomas celeiciias oe eroes 6,961 7,399 VAGLOL en see tere thea sisters of avotshots otal a ere 3,171 3,097 
189 241 Whitehorsel ic. oo tee siete! cievelers: ot ctors 259 297 
8,039 7,961 
194 294 Wi CANA DAU. 3555 sorciclastejsretersateter. 326,286 | 337,804 
535 445 
1,092 1,324 Males. ss athie cision te srolotaprterstarshsuarcters 219,966 | 232,316 
720 764 
677 761 Memalesy, ie ie oc sale telonctoreetolosrerdters 106,320 } 105,488 





(1) Preliminary subject to revision. 
(2) Includes 657 registrations reported by the Magdalen Islands local office. 


; ‘| Hocye September 28, 1963 the area served by Princeton local office is served by the Kamloops and Penticton 
ocal offices. 
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E—Unemployment Insurance 


Unemployment insurance statistics are concerned with numbers of persons covered by 
insurance and claimants for benefit at Unemployment Insurance Commission local 
offices. The data are compiled in the Unemployment Insurance Section, DBS from 
information supplied by the UIC. For further information regarding the nature of the 


data see Technical Note, page 856 September issue. 


TABLE E-1—ESTIMATES OF THE INSURED POPULATION UNDER THE 


UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE ACT. 


Source: Statistical Report on the Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, DBS 


ee ee 
SS al 





End of: Total 
POGS—— Aloisi ates eee iets ase eles aietedave)<rnie'e/< clays Srahehe wien/oio! ora» aeinin'sis stares ale a cas 4,065,000 
tft? oo ce ane e oo age Ss ANGUAUeG bin oo Ud cacti cance OOD upon 4,078,000 
UR ITTS\G eas eONe veoh A RR RESIS, Rte OURED ORR 8. pM Pie ned cee 4,068,000 
VUE yePiceen Ate aveve rs a ore abalone = leter rete ne eteels e)slale:slela'o\siminfere!s\clnelol oles one 3,996,000 
Jol sos Jo dad OSG IOe.< SOOOROGHS O80 OC ROUGCDICIN’ > orIn om ADAO Gn 4,173,000 
IVE BEC Heese & eo mtener eho teMO cial avato safe @ Siete ls svels seletevace Sind eis aie Siero orale 4,242,000 
IA DIRE IN, Son nodouss ouaaodoe ous dome coanco Cocos Gooueucaote rs 4,264,000 
URSA a Sagurctigaco 0 cia See ORG B00. Ue HORSE gt? OOD de Gb ator y 4,259,000 
1GG2=sDecemibetesect tbe khan es tc osape vaascceeMeecscne shee 4,223,000 
INOVETIUD ET See tee eehclacterahela eiereioleaad eles sala ee sere fawielalarmieleke oe 4,110,000 
(OYeitrel clshe coon HARON Globo c Ota BOO TOO Grace BROOD tierra 4,009, 000 
Planta MEG <s,< ole caeiety files «ele SMe Qua dad ages dpa weet seit 3,998,000 
PRG USE Te Mee eb GMs o's sacle ce io hee nese PE a= Oe aivekrs ee 4,022,000 
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Employed 


3, 872,500 
3, 859, 000 
3, 847,700 
3,725, 100 
3,607, 100 
3,556,700 
3,543, 500 
3,555, 900 


3,631,000 
3,735,800 
3,764,900 
3, 800, 200 
3,823,300 


Claimants 


192, 500 
219,000 
220,300 
270,900 
565, 900 
685, 300 
720,500 
703, 100 


592,000 
374,200 
244,100 
197,800 
198,700 
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TABLE E-2—CLAIMANTS CURRENTLY REPORTING TO LOCAL OFFICES BY 
NUMBER OF WEEKS ON CLAIM, PROVINCE AND SEX, 
AND PERCENTAGE POSTAL, SEPTEMBER 30, 1963 


(Counted on last working day of the month) 
Source: Statistical Report on the Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, DBS 


ee —————— el 
oo DFeOeeqeqeoqeqeuwuehaRqel‘_“_oeNaeaeaqaqaaeeeeeeee—e—e—e— SS SSS — —oeeeee—— ow __(___(_(___._.00(— oa 49. 00———— = 











Number of weeks on claim Sept. 28, 
Total (based on 20 per cent sample) Percentage 1962 
Province and Sex claimants § |_———-__————__|_ Postal total 
1-4 5-13 14-26 27 or more* claimants 
Canadas cos eee 186,261 85, 830 50,011 30,080 20,340 29.0 197,799 
Male: 3) Srevoeroeri ees 117,024 58,081 29,915 16, 869 12,159 29.7 126,914 
Hemalen waar rat 69, 237 27,749 20,096 seen 8,181 28.0 70,885 
Newfoundland. !.-..c--s0 =) 4,053 1,456 1,124 814 659 74.2 5,783 
IMieilecetecerehe tere een tae 3,085 1,186 892 541 516 TS. 4,774 
Hemale:.. cstacmer ee 968 320 232 273 143 76.7 1,009 
Prince Edward Island...... 703 293 246 83 81 55.8 718 
Be Ak, ae eee ee te 413 149 139 60 65 63.4 427 
Mermales qa eee ee 290 144 107 23 16 44.8 291 
NoVA SCOblIA looses eee ones 8,466 3,420 2,420 1,595 1,031 38.3 10, 183 
IMIG.) iocc Vem, cea «ease aie 5,997 2,529 1,613 Or 664 38.6 7,912 
HMemale.o cn eee een 2,469 891 807 404 367 htt Poel 
New Brunswick............ 7,495 3,315 1,969 1,534 677 47.1 8,744 
aleve. tte eee 5, 245 2,300 1,392 1,138 415 49.2 6,582 
Memalessy. hoses 2, 250 1,015 577 396 262 42.3 2,162 
Quebec. cesta. eee eee 60,592 (illest 17,265 9,990 6,182 26.1 60,286 
Malema cancer 40,366 19,933 11,051 5,693 3,689 26.0 40,545 
Females. yy cece: 20, 226 lnee2 6,214 4,297 2,493 26.4 19,741 
Ontarionscscee ee er nese ies 63,161 30,749 16,197 9,416 6,799 23.4 65,210 
Male eer ee. 37, 260 19,577 9,003 4,803 3,877 23.1 38,309 
Pemilesecnes: erie 25,901 IG Leal 7,194 4,613 2,922 23.8 26,901 
Manitoba cent pernieroree 6,592 2,136 1,854 1,424 1,178 24.1 8,647 
Male.is oie reese. 3,498 1,143 884 740 731 2be2 5,124 
Hemsley se cee comes 3,094 993 970 684 447 22.9 B02 
Saskatchewan.............. 3,450 “A451 1,069 465 465 37.4 4,277 
Male: See err a. ese ee 1,551 C20 391 ; 206 227 40.4 2,070 
Pemaleseueeeeoecceicne 1,899 724 678 259 238 35.0 2,207 
Albertactce me ace 10,041 4,658 2ybou 1,720 1,126 56.1 10,678 
Males ner here 6,037 2,959 1,486 900 692 59.6 6,446 
Femalowrree neers 4,004 1,699 1,051 820 434 50.7 4,232 
British Columbia.......... 21,708 11,197 5,330 3,039 2,142 Zone PEA Dares 
Male eae ce acenne 13,572 7,628 3,064 1,597 1,283 23 14,725 
Pemalers. iGeasccem enn 8,136 3,569 2,266 1,442 859 21.0 8,548 





* The bulk of the cases in this group were on claim from 27-39 weeks. 
Norz: Values less than 50 subject to relatively large sampling variability. 
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TABLE E-3—INITIAL AND RENEWAL CLAIMS FOR BENEFIT, BY PROVINCE, 
SEPTEMBER 1963 


Source: Statistical Report on the Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, DBS 


a ee 
ee oOOoOoeq0EE0@—$—=$™$™—™—$—™—$—™$—@$@0M90M—NaN0Na>—>—=—=—==>—-:”—,0€—C@—w_€_O0—=—o>@" 


: Disposal of Claims and Claims Pending 
Claims filed at Local Offices at End of Month 








Province 
: Not 
Total Entitled . 
Total* Initial | Renewal | Disposed to ea Pending 
oft Benefit Benet 
Newlound lan sees seater cet osteo 1,813 1,184 629 1,546 947 599 821 
Prmcere awarcde silanes sss ee os «oer 289 182 107 280 189 91 82 
INGV8 PSC OULA SRR an eee tye seo oe OnOtD 2,114 1, 261 3,141 2,126 1,015 eles 
New BrlnswilCke-5-h...5 secseetecnes. sue Poe 3,470 2,105 1,365 3,367 2,298 1,069 150387 
(QUE TOSS 5 Sucas) Iie Om s SAI SO OTnERS Cae emcee 29, 566 18, 209 11,357 28,182 19, 682 8,500 10,796 
QNntaTiOc ese ee eee Te ere nee 33,695 20,739 12,956 32,864 23, 249 9,615 A oa 
IM aTGOD Beaton eect er totes ous aire 2,766 1,931 835 2,597 1,647 950 897 
Gaalca te benweuleen ce ceccs eters fo ee cis Sats) i= 1,382 1,003 379 1,304 799 505 503 
TENA W GNSS eS Sec glee Per ee ere ees es on NOOR ne eae Ree 5, 207 3,320 1,887 4,748 3,278 1,470 Jap PANG) 
British Columbia (incl. Yukon Territory)| 11,329 7,097 4,232 10,596 6,968 3,628 3,447 
Total, Canada, September 1963.........] 92,892 57 , 884 35,008 88,625 61,183 27 , 442 32,677 
Motal, @anagda, Aucust LOG3csse iar 86, 162 52,942 33,220 99,105 71,595 27,510 28,410 
Total, Canada, September 1962.........| 98,293 60,512 37,781 96,489 67,175 29,314 30,888 





SSS 


* In addition, revised claims received numbered 34,940. 


+ In addition, 36,885 revised claims were disposed of. Of these, 2,867 were special requests not granted and 2,068 
appeals by claimants. There were 8,186 revised claims pending at the end of the month. 


TABLE E-4—BENEFIT PAYMENTS, BY PROVINCE, SEPTEMBER 1963 
Sources: Statistical Report on the Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, DBS 


ee S=S O00 a\—<—_—s—as=s 


Amount of 
Province Weeks Benefit 
Paid* Paid 
$ 

a eee ee 
Nic LOUIGl lem Gate eases ee ae tee tie ct ea aS Saat ake entcaetetimncsereme rt» 12,748 290,372 
[Dy ahavaes |Daheaeial IGT bn eee ls otcte Hla A Oman Mere On inra SeRO ENG oo POEUN ag ion arteries THC OER 2,368 46,109 
TSIORUG, GAOMIE) Se can an scuisk Ber brome 0 ciRe eee nie Min IRTP O c buco cet vincent NG Cer icey oO E ana Geter 25,969 556,996 
IVa ENETRSEAO'S, § esgic bse ors Oe Ge TEE OO CPR CIDIETP SETTING) OLD CNT RONEN CET TRU GOOG Cr OTE 21,595 482,208 
Cee re en es Seances wets oy mint Bing nama mee Danas Hae ee we Ek 172,740 4,112,674 
Ontariog nee a. ee ae oye Be ed a ee i n.8 Oise Ooty = 1 Geer iy 188,338 4,461, 602 
WEES CERO) Boye Se ic «Se SSNS Ss Ste cou MNS: Berccts crema y.a rrmnenc cides Srorlen sitter iriecict ese neact 18,110 412,621 
SIC CHE WAT nt Foie eee a neice ete ad MO fs RMON a eee acne sta 4 ai aa onels 9,626 205,430 
JRUSESAID a dees SSS oc Deere CS Re eae Sean Han Orroroo nmennaes aie so aoec eho c 2 aac 25,405 619,716 
British Columbia (including Yukon Territory)............. 20 ese e cece e eee e eens 65,225 1,339,898 
Total, Canada, September 1963........... 6. cece cece etree eee eee tenet teen eens 532, 124 12,527,626 
Motal, Canada, Algust 1963.) ecw sco... sacicad sid +e mee > Vb cibolins wns sme Epa =? 596,026 14,007,035 
Total, Canada, September 1962............. 0 cece cece eee ence eee e eee nee n ene e ees 542,054 12,664,177 





Ee aa a ee ee ee ee ee Se a 


* Weeks paid’’ represents the total of complete and partial weeks of benefit paid during the month. 
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F—Prices 


TABLE}JF-1—TOTAL AND MAIN COMPONENTS OF THE CONSUMER PRICE INDEX 
1957 Weighted 
(1949=100) 


Calculated by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 








Health Recre- 


; Tobacco 
Total Food Housing | Clothing age See toy ation es : 
coho 


Care Reading 


—— | | | Sf | | SS 


1950-— Year. A2ioas. «+ si «saga tal « 127.2 122,2 131.5 109.7 140.5 151.0 144.4 113.8 
L800 Year: aru «ss gana « 128.4 122.6 132.9 111.0 141.1 154.8 145.6 115.8 
1961—Year. ...... ... ids yotaios ROR afel~\e 129.2 124.0 133.2 112.5 140.6 155.3 146.1 116.3 
TOG2—eY Gar, Ais ce 2 0 Aetaeel~ 130.7 126.2 134.8 1138.5 140.4 158.3 147.3 117.8 
1962—November.............. 131.9 127.7 135.6 116.0 140.6 159.8 148.2 117.8 
WDWecemberic. toe clos 131.9 127.8 135.7 115.8 140.2 159.8 148.2 117.8 
1963-=TsnUary Jenene ee eters 132.0 129.0 135.9 114.7 139.8 159.8 148.6 117.8 
HIG TUAT Vinee setts siaralortene 132.1 129.4 135.9 114.8 139.6 159.9 148.6 118.0 
IMEPOU sos meee clas cs nn eee 132.1 128.9 136.0 115.6 139.6 159.9 148.6 118.0 
ADT. coins ree cane as sess 132.3 128.9 136.0 LOR 139.2 162.1 148.0 TI7.9 
IMU BIS iar ttiaree socistancee as 132.3 128.3 136.0 115.6 140.6 162.6 148.8 117.8 
JUNO Zio aie etesinree rseeeare 132.8 129.7 136.0 116.0 140.3 162.7 149.3 117.8 
Julynzeccchine nee one ceters 133.5 132.5 135.9 115.7 140.7 162.6 148.8 118.2 
AMOUE Es Siac treten soeeatet 133.9 133.2 136.3 115.9 141.0 162.8 148.8 118.1 
September s...c cigs sccm 133.4 131.3 136.5 116.1 141.1 162.7 149.1 118.1 
Ochober atid: wactacess sae 133.6 130.4 136.6 118.3 141.2 163.8 150.5 118.1 
INOVeMIDer so. y..ci0 coe 0 ete: 134.0 130.8 136.9 118.7 141.2 164.8 151.0 118.5 





TABLE F-2—CONSUMER PRICE INDEXES FOR REGIONAL CITIES OF CANADA 
AT THE BEGINNING OF OCTOBER 1963 


(1949 =100) 


All Items - aes Recre- Tohaebo 
ee ee et : rans- an ation 
October] Sept. | October Food | Housing | Clothing portation| Personal and Mian 1 
1962 1963 1963 Care | Reading | 41000 


re ee | ee | ee | | | | | - | | | ee 


St. John’s, Nfld.@).| 118.1 120.2 120.3 116.6 115.6 113.5 123.5 160.0 153.4 101.1 


LS CNL S <opabiemen ae Stoke 130.8 131.6 131.2 125.6 133.0 127.4 137.2 164.7 164.9 124.3 
Saint John......... 131.4 133.5 133.0 129.5 131.3 124.3 142.4 186.9 153.2 124.5 
Montreal ....ciecsiesa00 131.3 133.6 133.4 136.2 135.2 110.8 159.8 170.2 144.6 118.4 

UWE Vicon acc Cone 132.1 134.6 134.7 131.5 136.7 124.5 155.2 169.5 142.6 123.9 
Toronte....6ever ess 133.1 135.0 135.0 127.8 139.9 123.7 136.6 160.3 189.4 122.5 
Winnipeg... aa6es 129.5 130.9 130.6 129.2 128.1 123.8 134.3 175.9 140.2 125.5 


Saskatoon-Regina..| 127.9 129.1 128.6 127.2 126.5 129.4 Ton7 147.1 148.1 119.5 
Edmonton-Calgary| 126.9 127 127.7 123.6 126.6 126.7 129.1 168.5 146.3 119.4 
Vancouver......... 130.2 132.2 131.8 129.8 134.6 120.6 140.1 151.4 149.8 120.9 


N.B. Indexes above measure percentage changes in prices over time in each city and should not be used to compare 
actual levels of prices as between cities. 


Q) St. John’s index on the base June 1951=100. 
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G—Sitrikes and Lockouts 


Statistical information on work stoppages in Canada is compiled by the Economics 
and Research Branch of the Department of Labour on the basis of reports from the 
Unemployment Insurance Commission. The first three tables in this section cover strikes 
and lockouts involving six or more workers and lasting at least one working day, and 
strikes and lockouts lasting less than one day or involving fewer than six workers but 
exceeding a total of nine men-days. The number of workers involved includes all workers 
reported on strike or locked out, whether or not they all belonged to the union directly 
involved in the disputes leading to work stoppages. Workers indirectly affected, such as 
those laid off as a result of a work stoppage, are not included. For further notes on 
the series see, November issue, page 954. 


TABLE G-1—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS, 1958-1963 


Strikes and Lockouts in Existence During Month or Year 





Strikes and) |—————— ____________ 
Lockouts Duration in Man-Days 
aaa sinatra Strikes and Workers Per Cent of 
or ear Lockouts Involved Man-Days Estimated 
Working Time 

LODS Pere eae eee ee ice eelomenntanetss 251 259 111, 475 2,816,850 0.25 
1 DOM RI sers ten er rclo spas ae totes Ssjéae,t4cuainte nani 201 216 95,120 2,226, 890 0.19 
LOGO epee se eee et erent. Peeees 268 274 49, 408 738,700 0.06 
LOG Uernme ene ee ois, tina tember oe sks o niers os 272 287 97 , 959 1,335,080 0.11 
LOC Me ene ieee Me reals oh eean eae 290 311 74,332 1,417,900 0.11 
MOGZ MO CTO DELS... totes amcwcttee mee cee Sk 8% 22 44 10,031 121,230 O21 
INOVEINID Cree ete aoe nee ait. foes oe 29 47 9,525 75,270 0.06 
MECOMMDCK ee ete rie See ae6 ye bok s 14 28 3,565 55,110 0.05 

STO Gara AY ceeteete te acsioce cose cain seee, oie = 9 24 4,559 79,780 0.07 
Ite Sabai ue on eisiads OAS bok eee 22 37 7,002 75,280 0.07 

INA CLNMS eee arco etnies ee acieess 18 aye 5,207 34,080 0.03 

PAID EL eres Pola Sg hae c's 25 42 8, 562 47,180 0.05 

LU avers Side a oR OO On ene ee 28 44 6,214 30,300 0.02 

UNC ee te aren ac Seen ees oe hb ts 40 63 7,302 78, 400 0.07 

“IIT eta cep Pocvetree Ree nets tana Bae ee 27 61 17,101 181, 030 0.15 
PATIDUSU Mate terete tear rans 28 55 11,597 73,340 0.06 
September 30 63 9,583 86, 320 0.08 

LOYGuOi stele: Ba aoa e ons atte oan re ene 49 81 24,861 138, 980 0.11 


* Preliminary. 


TABLE G-2—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS, TABLE G-3—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS, 


OCTOBER 1963, BY INDUSTRY OCTOBER 1963, BY JURISDICTION 
(Preliminary) (Preliminary) 

Industry ae Workers Man- Jurisdiction se Workers Man- 

‘Lackouts Involved| Days Tieckouts Involved} Days 

da EK eae “ sal haelie Newfoundland.......... 2 322 340 

Mineshe tn sages sseceee’ 5 545 2,670 Prince Edward Island.. 1 12 80 

Manufacturing.......... 40 15, 264 77,850 iN ova Scotia... ee sii 3 Le ae 
. ew Brunswick........ 1 ’ 

a eat aa sieseegs Te apn Once Te 15 3,591 | 49,600 

ranspn. & utilities..... 6 5, 860 35,320 OntariOws.nan cece nsec 41 13,384 38, 550 

Yad Gaeta at hieomect ne 10 406 6,500 Beers Ba, Seo ae : ne 3, oie 
ae =a ss. askatchewan.........- ; 

oe a 5 St anata Shee eee 3 374 | 3,150 

OPVICO hace cs cosas eerae a 1,241 5,070 British Columbia....... 6 390 3,060 

Public administration... — — -— BPederal aa fc sree 5 6,011 34,970 

All industries....... 81 24,861 | 138,980 All jurisdictions... . 81 24,861 | 138,980 
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TABLE G-4—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS INVOLVING 100 OR MORE WORKERS, 
OCTOBER 1963 








(Preliminary) 
Duration in Starting 
Industr 
and a Workers Man-Days Date Major Issues 
oe a uibioN Involved ‘Aboicaln Sel Result 
Location Oct mulated Heres 
FoRESTRY 
Dryden Paper Company, Carpenters Loc. 2693 (AFL 340 | 6,120] 8,500 | Sep. 20 |Weekly workschedule, wages 
(Woods Division) -CIO/CLC) Oct. 28 |in a new agreement~40 hr. 
Dryden, Ont. wk. Dec. 15, 1963. retro- 
active wage increase to Oct. 
1, 1962, a further increase 
Dec. 15, 1963. 
bt 
Meta 
Wabana Mines, Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/ 300 300 300 | Oct. 4 |Reshuffling of jobs following 
Bell Island, Nfld. CLC) Oct. 5 |lay-off of some workers— 
Return of workers pending 
investigation. 
Canadian Malartic Mines, Steelworkers Loc. 4826 110 220 220 | Oct. 29 |Wages~ 
Malartic, Que. (AFL-CIO/CLC) | Oe A are ae BS care oh 
MANUFACTURING 
Food and Beverages 
Viau Limitée, CNTU 524 | 11,530 | 18,100 | Sep. 26 }Wages~ 
Montreal Que;. > qos oeesi ot) Gap.  |?s.@ Bel lelay| eke ele ae 
Rubber ; 
Dominion Rubber, Rubber Workers Loc. 642 1,309 | 17,020 | 37,280 | Sep. 9 |Wages, hours, vacations, 
St. Jéréme, Que. (AFL-CIO/CLC) Oct. 21 {modified pension plan~3¢ 
an hr. increase retroactive to 
July 1, 1968, 4¢ an hr. July 1, 
1964, 4¢ July 1, 1965; im- 
proved pension plan, four 
weeks vacation after 22 
years. 
Seiberling Rubber, Rubber Workers Loc. 118 411 | 2,880 | 2,880 | Oct. 23 |Wages, welfare benefits~ 
Toronto, Ont. (AFL-GCIO/CEC)S vali, Fl ee eee 
Leather 
Dominion Luggage, Leather and Plastic Work- 102 | 2,200 | 4,850 | Aug. 23 |Wages, statutory holidays, 
Weston, Ont. Kkers- Lees :8~( APL Q ft nc fe teem overtime, vacations~ 
CLC) 
Knitting Mills 
Regent Knitting Mills, Textile Workers’ Union 245 | 6,820 | 24,460 | Aug. 13 |Wages, hours, working con- 
St. Jéréme, Que. oer 1475. (AW -CL@ 7 | ee | | |e ditions~ 
CLC) 
Wood 
Bellerive Veneer & Plywoods, |CNTU 194 | 4,490 | 9,090 | Aug. 30 |Wages, hours, working con- 
Mont-Laurier,‘QueSer te) |! S-|4 reese eee PRR) | ae rR ee Be ditions~ 
Furniture and Fixtures 
Three furniture factories, Woodworkers Loe. 2-500 480 240 240 | Oct. 4 |Workers left jobs to attend 
Hanover, Ont. (AFL-CIO/CLC) Oct. 7 |union meeting~Return >i 
workers. 
Paper 
Kimberly-Clark Canada, Pulp and Paper Mill 179 | 1,790 | 1,790 | Oct. 19 |Wages~ 
St. Hyacinthe, Que. Workers3Loc. 933;(AEL |.) | Sho) 2 aie le ee 
CIO/CLC) 
Printing and Publishing 
La Voix de |’Est, Printing 113 | 2,710 | 5,650 | Aug. 27 |Signing a first agreement, re- 
Granby, Que. Federation (CNTU) Novy. 1 |fusal to work on contracts 
transferred from another 
strike-bound plant~An in- 
crease of 25¢ an hr. for all 
classes of employees; 44 hr. 
wk., all employees to be rein- 
stated. 
Transportation Equipment 
Ford Motor Company, Auto Workers Loc. 707 4,750 | 7,180] 7,180 | Oct. 9 {Not reported~Return of 
Oakville, Ont. (AFL-CIO/CLC) Oct. 10 |workers. 
Yarrows Ltd., Boilermakers Loc. 191 265 530 530 | Oct. 11 |Jurisdictional dispute be- 
Victoria, B.C. (AFL-CIO/CLC) Oct. 15 |tween unions~Return of 
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workers under a formula 
drawn up by mediator. 
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TABLE G-4—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS INVOLVING 100 OR MORE WORKERS, 
OCTOBER 1963 











(Preliminary) 
Industr Duration in Starting 
oe 2 Man-Days Date Major Issues 
Employer Union Workers oa ~ 
sae Involved Keege | Terme Result 
Location Oct. | ulated pare 
American Motors (Canada), |Auto Workers Loc. 1285 1,080 540 540 | Oct. 18 |Speed and methods used on 
Brampton, Ont. (AFL-CIO/CLC) j Oct. 21 |production line~Return of 
workers when methods 
changed, speed to be 
discussed. 
Ford Motor Company, Auto Workers Loc. 707 4,700 | 9,400 | 9,400 | Oct. 24 | Disciplinary suspension of 20 
Oakville, Ont. (AFL-CIO/CLC) Oct. 28 |workers~ Union persuaded 
men to return to work. 
CoNnsTRUCTION 
Association of Electrical I.B.E.W. Loc. 254 (AFL- 529 850 | 11,090 | Aug. 23 |Wages, paid holidays, sub- 
Contractors, C1IO/CLC) Oct. 10 |sistence allowance for work 
Calgary, Alta. in parks area~15¢ an hr. in- 
crease from date of settle- 
ment, an additional 10¢ an 
hr. Apr. 1964; pay for statu- 
tory holidays being negotia- 
ted. 
Ontario Hydro Electric, Carpenters Loc. 2222 325 360 360 | Oct. 2 |Separate contract for mill- 
Douglas Point, Ont. (AFL-CIO/CLC) Oct. 8 |wrights~ Return of workers. 
Able Construction, Bricklayers Loc. 7 (AFL- 140 140 140 | Oct. 4 |Non-payment of wages~ 
Ottawa, Ont. CIO/CLC) Oct. 7 |Subcontractor out of business 
most workers absorbed by 
other firms. 
Several construction Carpenters Loc. 343 (AFL- 300 | 1,890} 1,890 | Oct. 7 |Wages~Wage increase of 35¢ 
contractors, CIO/CLC) Oct. 28 jan hr. 
Pinawa, Man. 
Kitchener-Waterloo Sheet Sheet Metal Workers Loc. 100 400 400 | Oct. 25 |Non-union workers in other 
Metal Contractors Assoc., |562(AFL-CIO/CLC) | | J | ........ trades~ 
Kitchener-Waterloo area, 
Ont. 
Transpn. & UTILITIES 
Transportation 
Shipping Federation of I.L.A. various locals (AFL 3,800 | 27,140 | 27,140 | Oct. 4 |Wages in a renewed agree- 
Canada, -CIO/CLC) Oct 14 |ment~10¢ an hr. retroactive 
Montreal, Quebec and Trois to Jan. 1963, and each suc- 
Rivieres, Que. cessive year of the contract; 
other improved benefits. 
Various shipping companies, [Seafarers (AFL-CIO) 2,000 | 7,500} 7,500 | Oct. 18 |Imposition of government 
Canadian ports Oct. 25 |trusteeship of maritime 
unions~ Return of workers. 
TRADE 
Loblaw Groceterias, Retail Clerks Loc. 244 103 | 2,270 | 6,690 | July 26 |Wages, fringe benefits~ 
Regina, Saskatoon, and Moose|(AFL-CIO/CLC) | |) J | .eeeeees 
Jaw, Sask. 
Irving Refining, Oil Workers Loc. 9-691 147 | 3,320] 4,880} Sep. 16 |Wages~ 
East Saint John, N.B. (AFL-CIO/CLC) CM Th a al has eer 
SERVICE 
Education 
Commission des Ecoles L’ Association des Profes- 451 450 450 | Oct. 2 |Wages~Return of workers. 
Catholique de Sherbrooke, |seurs Catholique de Oct. 3 
Sherbrooke, Que. Sherbrooke 
County of Strathcona Alberta Teachers’ Assoc. 229 | 1,600] 1,600 | Oct. 9 |Wages~Wage increases. 
School District No. 20, Oct. 21 
Edmonton suburbs, Alta. 
Health and Welfare f 
Hopital Ste. Justine, Service Employees Fed- 235 | 2,690 | 2,690 | Oct. 16 |Shortage of staff, increased 
Montreal, Que. srgeatorn COUNTED) | 1 Te ern sac work load~ 
Personal Service , 
Chateau Laurier, Railway, Transport and 200 200 200 | Oct. 16 |Work assignment~ Return of 
Ottawa, Ont. General Workers Loc. Oct. 17 |workers on instruction of 


270 (CLC) 


union. 


i 


Figures in parentheses indicate the number of workers indirectly affected. 
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ILO PUBLICATIONS 


The Queen’s Printer, Ottawa, has been appointed national sales 
agent in Canada for publications issued by the International Labour 
Organization. 


A revised edition of the Catalogue of Labour Publications has been 
issued. It contains a complete list of ILO and Department of Labour 


publications. 


The catalogue is available from The Queen’s Printer, Ottawa, or 
from the Queen’s Printer’s Bookshops: 


@ Ottawa: Daly Building, corner Mackenzie and Rideau Streets 
@ Toronto: Mackenzie Building, 36 Adelaide Street East 
@ Montreal: Aeterna-Vie Building, 1182 St. Catherine Street West 
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